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Prior l!dL 


It is night, and the moon is rising over crag and 
coppice in its falliicss, making all things, as is 
commonly said, ‘os light as day.’ Its silent, 
silvery splendours do not, however, vie witli the 
gulden glories of noonday, hut have a radiance of 
their own, infinitely more enchanting as it gleams 
on wood and wave. Never does Nathay look so 
charming as when its smooth, swift stream mirrors 
the moonbeams, or steals coyly from them in eddy 
and pool beneath its bush-fringed banks. Never 
do the tall crags of Bleabarrow stand so grandly 
out us beneath this harvest moon. How distinctly 
does every giant boulder assert itself, every heather- 
clad knoll, and every mountain ash that leans 
I aslant out of its rocky cleft, like a ilog at a ship’s 
stern in calm ! To one who observes her closely. 
Nature has at tliis time a listening air ; the giant 
boulders, in their statuesque magnificence, seem to 
be awmting something, the utterance, it may be, 
of soino magic charm that shall confer a wondrous 
transformation ; the ash is leaning and listening ; 
even the tufts of heatlier stand stiilly up, ns though 
in expectation. If he be alone in such a scene, 
Man himself mechanically listens also; and to 
some a voice is vouchsafed — uncertain, vague, yet 
pregnant, so it seema^ with eternal mysteries ; and 
by others there is no sound heard, save the whisper 
« of the wind among the trees, nr the murmur of the 
stream as it hurries to the fall. 

‘ Listen, Kitty, listen ! Is it not pleasant to hear 
the Nathay tumbling over the weir in a night like 
this ?’ 

The speaker is a plump, fair girl in a house- 
maid’s dress, who is standing at an open window 
of a mansion commanding a view of the weir, 
and she addresses one of her own ago and sex 
who is leaning over the window-sill beside her. 

VOL. XIII. 


To judge from the attire of the latter, which is a 
neat and cheap one, such as is bought for solid 
merit, as respects its washing qualities, rather than 
for pattern and texture, and by the little apology 
for a cap, made out of imitation lor^, that crowns 
her rich brown htfir, you would conclude her to be 
of the same station as her companion ; but Kate 
has an air of reiiuoment that the other lacks. They 
are botli, however, what even bachelors, who have 
arrived at the critical age, would term pretty *girla ; 
and if Mary (for that is the speaker’s name) is 
inclined to be stout, that is no defect, so far as my 
poor judgment goes, in a pretty housemaid, hut 
gcucmlly bespeaks content and good-natui'e. She 
is evidently one of those who do not ' w'ork their 
fingers to the bone’ in the performance of house- 
hold duties, for her hands are smooth and delicate, 
while it is equally plain that her occupation 
lies within doors, for her complexion is as soft 
as cream, and :iliuo.st ns white. Her neck, too, 
though marred by the presence on cither side of it 
of a laige blob of mosaic gold in the shape of an 
ear-ring, is iroc from roughness or sunburn ; and its 
delicacy contrasts prettily enough with the gay 
cotton handkerchief pinned above her bosom, in 
that old-world modest fashion which is rarely seen 
in these days, even when modesty is affected, as 
u{K>n the stage. Upon the whole, we would say 
that Moiy is a superior young person in her rank 
of life, and that her mistress is an easy one, 
and leaves her plenty of leisure to adorn and 
preserve her charms ; and woe be to the susceptible 
gamekeeper (one would go on to prophesy) who^ 
in his watchful rounds to-night^ should ^hold 
that pleasant vision os she gazes out on Nathay’s 
stream and crags. Kate, like Mary, is a blonde ; 
but the resemblance between the girls goes no 
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further. She is a year or two, youDger than her 
oompauioii— indeed, unusually young for one in 
domestic service-^and has an air of delicacy so 
pronounced, that it only just falls short of Uie 
appearance of ill-health. Her cheek-bones might 
be termed too high, and her frame too angular, if 
it were not that Nature has not vet dono with her. 
Her beauty is at present in tne budding stage, 
though it gives promise of great perfection ; and 
her eves are too soft and spirituid, one would say, 
for the tusk of looking for cobwebs or cleaning 
grates. If she is to be up betimes to-morrow, ancl 
go about her work as usual, it strikes one that they 
ought long ago to have been closed in slcc|i, instead 
of looking on rock and river with such a thought- 
ful and impassioned gaze. 

* You hear the weii', don't you, Kitty,* continued 
Mary ; * though it seems you don't hear me f * 

* A thousand pardons, Polly. 0 yes, 1 hear it 
well enough, and I heard your (piestion too ; but, 
somehow, on a night like this, one likes to think, 
and not to talk. It was very selllsli of me not to 
answer you ; but 1 was wondering how long you 
liver hail run on like tliis, how many genera- 
tions of men and women had listened to it, and 
how many more will do so, when you and 1 shall 
have no ears for its ceaseless song.* 

* No ears, dear Kitty ; what a funny notion ! Oh, 
1 see ; you mean when wc sliull both be doiul.* 

* Yes ; dead and gone, Mary. I'lio moon will 
shine os calmly os it does now, yonder, glistening 
on Uiose crags wc know so well ; the sky will be 
just as blue and beautiful ; the trees will be even 
grander and luiger ; but wc shall never see them 
more.* 

* Well, of course not ; wc shall be enjoying 
somj^ng better in heaven — at least I hope so.* 

* 00 you really hope so, Polly 1 * asked the other 

eariestfy ; *or is it only that you hope you are not 
going* elsewhere ? 1 cannot help thinking Uiat 

wo often pretend we want to go to heaven, when 
wc have in reality no expectation of the sort.* 

‘ 0 Kitty, how can you be so wicked ?* 

* But is it not wicked to pretend such things ? 
It seems to me to be attempting to deceive not 
onl^ ourselves, but Him who mode us. Now, on 
a night like tins, and looking on so fair a scene, 1 
almost feed iis if 1 icvu in heaven ; as though, at 
all events, I was not of the coith— <iarthy— but 
was projected somehow — don't know how— 'into 
Bomo diviner sphere. 'J'here seem iulluenccs about 
us such as are not ixsrceivcd at other times, if 
they then exist ; a sort cjf coiuinuiiiuu appears to 
be established between our souls and Nature her- 
self*— 

‘You are “projecting** me, dear Kitty,* inter- 
rupted the other, laughing, Wery much lieyond 
my depth : for my part, 1 am quite content to 
leave spoculation alone, or, where thero seems a 
hitch, to trust to tlio dei^yman.* 

* That is, because you ore couscious of being so 
comfogably located, that the very idea of change, 
even in one’s idcas^ annoys you. From your 
croflle to your grave, you will, in all human prob- 
ability, be out of the reach of adversity ; and tnoro- 
fore this world seems sufficient for all your wonts, 
if not the best of all possible worlds.' 

< For that matter, you will be just as well off as 
I, Kitty.* 

* So far as material wonts are concerned, I sup- 
pose 1 shall ; bat 1 cannot shut my eyes to tne 


position of those who are less favoured by 
1 often wonder if one were poor, and loole 
upon (os, I fear, poor people are, whate\"i>5^ 
may say), and conscious of injustice and coni ! 
whether one's views of the future jronld m y 
altered as much os one's views of the present K 
seems to me that it is much easier ror the 
to bo what is called orthodox — to pronounce u - 
ever is to be right, and to take matters as ^ / 
find them mapped out for them, both here a 
hereafter— thau for the poor.* 

* Yet I am sure some of our poor people here 
I mean of those that belong to tiio estate ‘ 

‘A veiy different thing from the estate belon 
ing to thm, Polly,’ intcrrupled her compani* 
drily. 

‘ Of course it is. Providence has placed them i 
a Bubordinate TOsition ; but yet they are ollte 
better people— 1 have heard the rector say so- 
and more rcli^us-mindcd, than their mosten 
They arc iU-lodged and ill-fed, rheumatic, am 
1 know not what else ; but yet they never com 
plain, nor seem to think it liard though they sc 
others so much better off.* 

* Still, I confess I should feci it bitterly, PolI>' 
if I were in their place,* answered the othe 
earnestly. * I am afraid I sliould be a radicid am 
an infidel, and all that is bad.* 

‘ Well, then, I am very glad that you are r 
likely to be exposed to the temptation, eousi 
was the laughing rcijly. 'If your papa gets iui 
]Nirliamcnt, he is quite clever enough to becuiui 
a cabinet minister, and then you will be a grea 
lady; when you will soon get rid of thos 
socialistic sort of ideas, and begin to patruiusi 
us all.* 

'PatroniRO 1’ exclaimed Kate; 'ihot is anotlic 
thin^; that seems to me to embitter the position u 
the poor almost beyond enduranceb^ There ar 
people in our doss even who seem to imagine ilia 
they have bought their fidlow-creutures out aiu 
out — ^lK)dy and soul— with a few yards of llaiincl 
or, very literally, a few “ messes ot pottage.” Eve 
if they had settled a comfortable annuity iipr 
their unhappy victims, they could not have t1 
right to treat them as they do ; but to have boug' 
them so cheap, and then to give themselves sii* 
airs of proprietorship, is to my mind a very offi ; 
sive spectacle.* 

'My dear Kitty,’ cried the other, laughing, 
you arc not of a more “ umble ” spirit, and do . 
feel more grateful for your perquisites than yo 
language seems to promise, yon will never get ^ 
“upper” situation. Even os it is, you know, > 
was noticed by Mr Holt in the charade to-uig 
that you looked above your place.’ 

'I daresay 1 should bo very unfitted for it,* w 
the grave reminder, 'os well os for anything elsi 
that was really useful. I often wonder^— 

'What is the ^od of it? You are alwayi 
wondering, Kitty,* broke in the other girL 

'I can’t help it ; and 1 have heard it said thai 
wonder is a stepping-stone to understanding. ] 
say I often wonuer, if papa and mamma were t( 
bo ruined, what use 1 could possibly bo to them 
How could 1 get my own bx^, even, except b 
the very occupation vre have bew playing at t 
night— that of domestic service. As to gmng oi 
as a governess, for example, what qualification 
do I possess for such a post ? * 

' On, that is no obstacle, my dear Kitty, foi 
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10^^^ r' half-ardozen governesseB, and not one of 
ew what she proposed to teach.’ 

JP 1, 1 told you I thou{;ht it wicked to ** pro- 
and 80 I do; 8 o that the profession of 
W hg would ha out of the ([UCBtioii, so for as I 

l| noemed. What on earth, then, should 1 do, 

[ 3 re penniless 1 * 

wiU tell yon. You would send an unpaid 
t to Miss &fary Campden, lliverside, Hlea- 
k •uw, Derbyshire, telling her how matters stood ; 
Ip 08 soon os steam and wheels could take her, 
■ would he with yon ; and this would be her 
^ wer : “ Come to lliverside, Kitty, and for the 
^ t of your life make it your home. We have 
Py ays been sisters at heart, though only cousins 
r/ birth; let me now x*rove how much I love 
T. a.”’ 

L As Pollv aaid these words, her pretty face was 
^ ; up with the brightest of smiles, and her voice 
^ quite a touch of generous welcome. 

*My dearest Polly, how good you are!* said 
Litty. 

* And ^011 wmiltl come to me, would you nof^ and 
nake this your home for life i ’ 

‘Wellf you see, there would he papa and 
nainmo, and pour Jenny and Tuny. I could never 
eavo them, and live in luxury, while they were 
»oor.* 

Dut w’e should never let them be poor, of 
tvQ ; 1 mean iny papa and iiiamina would not 
.ermit it Even if you were not — all of you— the 
'.eurest friends we have in the world, blood is 
vhickei than water, and has indisputable claims.* 

* Then how is it Uiat neither your people nor 
mine ever take auy notice of Uncle Philip i ’ 

‘ O Kitty, you must not speak of him ; indeed, 
.ou iiiiist not. He is not your uncle at all, you 
mow, legally. He is a person whose name should 
icvcr be mentioned ; at Itiast by you and m(^ and 
/oung girls like you and me. We ought not oven 

0 be awaTO of his existence.’ 

' But since we are aware 7 ’ 

*Well, then, we should ignore it It is your 
t^, even more than mine ; for if the law had 
uded otherwise than it did, your pax)a woiBd 
ve been disinherited, and this man Astor would 
^ succeeded to your grandfather’s property.’ 
b But this moil Astor, os you coll him, is my 

1 e, nevertheless,’ persisted Kitty; *aml it was 
his lault that his mother was not my grand- 

. Acr.’ 

. *What a funny child you are! Of course, it 
( not ; but a great many people in the world 
f victims to misfortune, it is the will of Provi- 
nce. Why, it’s in tho Bible itself, Kitty, that 
^ sins of tho fathers shall be visited on their 
f ildien.’ 

' ' 1 know it is ; but it seems vciy hard, for all 
lat’ 

' ‘ But that is very wicked, Kitty.’ 

‘ What ! to pity Uncle I’hilip I Then I hope I 
hall be always wicked.’ 

Here there was a little pause. Mary knew by 
experience that it was idle to argue witli her 
'ousin upon general principles, and at once 
'^cendea to particulats. 

* 1 have heard that Mr Astor is a bad man ; 
JBsipated and untrustworthy; a sort of person 

|. '•ite certain to go to tho dogs.’ 

Who told yon that ?’ 

One who knows him better than anybody. 


because be has more to do with him ; one, too, 
who is a great friend of your father’s, and a warm 
admirer of yuurself, so that you ahonld receive his 
opinion with respect ou all accounts’ 

‘1 would not believe everything Mr Holt says, 
if you mean him,’ observed Kitty quietly; ‘ami 
even if he be riglit in this cose, Uncle Philip is 
still to be pitied. 1 saw him once by accident 
when I was quite a child ; so like in face, and 
even in voice and manner, to liis brother, dear 
|mpa, and yet so different in their positions in 

‘They arc different every way, Kitty, if you 
only knew them better,’ answered Mary gravely. 
‘ Mr Astor is a mauvain nijet. Mr Holt tells me 
he is about to leave England for good and all, 
to try his fortune in the Kew World ; and from 
what he said, I am confidcut that that will be u 
happy thing for all parties.’ 

‘That is what people always say when they have 
contrived to shake some responsibility off their 
shoulders,’ siiid Kitty. 

’Nay, Mr Philip Astor is certainly no respon- 
sibility of ours, at all events,’ observcil Mary 
quickly. 

‘ I W!i8 not thinking of Uncle Philip just then, 
Polly.* 

‘ Ah, you were thinking of Oeoffrey. Well, of 
coiiTsc 1 regret that mamma should have expressed 
herself in those terms to-night about him ; but it 
cannot be expected that the lad should live at 
Hiversidc all his life ; and since he has a fancy for 
the sea, wliy should he not indulge it 7* 

‘ But he has no such fancy ; it is only that be 
feels himself a burden— or rather, he is mode to 
feel it*— 

‘1 don’t sec that, Kitty ; indeed, 1 don’t,' intei^ 
mpted the otlier sharply. 

‘ Then you must be stone-blind.’ 

‘O no; it is merely that I look at him witli 
ordinary eyes, and don’t make a fool of the buy, 
by pretending to be iii love with him.’ 

‘No; you conceal your affection for him very 
well, it must be confessed.’ 

‘I wish I could retum tho compliment, Kut(\ 
You make yourself ejuite conspicuous by your 
attentions to tliat young lad. it is a vcijr niistakcii 
kindness in you— to .siiy the least of it. If you 
mean nothing by it, it is an act of cmclty to him ; 
and if you do mean anything, (Icoffrey Derwent 
has scarcely a shilling he can call his own, and is 
not the sort of chai'actcr to make a fortune, so tliat 
he will never he in a position to marry.’ 

‘ I think this discussion is uncallcil for, cousin,’ 
answered Kilty, drawing up her slight figure to its 
full height 

‘You provoked it yoiiiself, Kate, by reflecting 
upon mamma’s conduct to Geoffrey; and while 
wo are upon the snbject, I would recommend that 
when your father comes to-morrow, you should bo 
a little more discreet in your behaviour, fur he has 
quicker eyes than your mamma, who has not 
such a knowleilgc of tho world’— 

‘ Mv mamma knows all that she needs to know, 
though she knows nothing bail,’ interrupted Kate^ 
in indignant tones ; ‘ she is not only the best, but 
the wisest of Ghid’s creatures in all that He deems 
to be wisdom ; and 1 would rather have her good 
opinion than that of all the world beside.’ 

‘My dear Kitty, I never uttcrcil one word 
against her (nor have ever dreamed of doing so), 
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so you need not be so fiery in your champion- 
ship ; whereas, you did reflect upon tlie conduct 
of my mother as respected Gcoffray ; she is not so 
fond of liim as you are, but she has done her duty 
by him — and more than lier duty -for the last 
ten years.* 

‘Till at lost she is getting a little tired of it,’ 
observed Kate coldly. 

‘ You have no right to say that, cousin ; Geoffrey 
has been brotmht up like one of the family jtist 
as though he hod been iiiy own biother ; and yet 

ho has no natural claim iijmjii us * 

* For shame, Mary ! ’ interrupted the other in- 
dignantly. ‘ Ilow cun you talk like that ? Do 

S m suppose 1 don’t know how it all came aliout ? 

ow oi(i Mr Derwent was your fatlier’s dearest 
friend, and put him on the road to fortune, though 
he lost all himself. No natural claim 1 Is gratitude, 
then, contrary to nature ?’ 

‘ What ! do you call my father ungrateful, you, 
who know that Geoffrey has been educated entirely 
at his expense 7’ 

‘ Heaven forbid 1 He is the most kind and gen- 
erous of men ; hut I honestly tell you that I think 
he has done no more than his duty in paying 
for Geofri'C^'*3 schooling. AVhy, 1 have heam him 
say iiiysell^ — and 1 honour him for it — that he 
owes all he has in the worhl to old Hfr Derwent ; 
and what is Geoffrey’s schooling out of your papa’s 
ten thousand a year i Why, not so iiiucli as he 
pays to his second gardener ! I think it umyorthy 
of you, Mary, to ivlduce such a thing as evidence 
that the poor boy has iiothiiig to coniidain of in 
the teeth of the scene we witnessed to-day ; f do, 
indeed.’ 

‘ I think that mamma was a little hard upon 
Geoffrey, Kate,* answ'ercd ^lary slowly ; ‘ hut not 
so haul ;is to evoke such indignation on your part. 
Of course if— at seventeen— the young gentleman 
is your acceptesd lover, you have every right to bo 
in a iiussiou ; but otherwise, you had better have 
been silent — at least to iiiy niolhei*s daughter.* 

‘ I am not in a passion even wow, Mary ; though 
what you have just said was designed to put me 
into one. If I know' myself, I shoiihl have been 
just os angry to have s(.'eii any other person iu a 
dependent position so conteiiij)tuously treatetl as 
Geoffrey was ; lint if I have said anything dis- 
respectful of your maninia to you — though I am 
not aware of it— I am very sorry for it It was 
altogetlier wrong of me, and would have been so, 
had I so spoken of her to anybody — far more to 
you. Mrs Campdiui has been alw'ays moat kind to 
me, I ’m sure ; and a kinder hostess to ns ;i1l it 
is impossible to picture.* 

‘ Of course she is, because she loves yon all ; 
not tliat she does not love Jeff too ; only, she has 
Bucli a notion of discipline, and of boys making 
tbeir own way in the W'orld. I think the only 
exception is your Tony, whom she certainly does 
spoil ; hut nobody can help spoiling Tony^ llowr 
you will miss him, when he goes to Eton in 
bctolier!’ 

‘Yes, indeed ; and how dear mamma will miss 
him, and above all, poor Jenny ! Something to 
love and cling to, and pet, seems absolutely neces- 
sary to her existence. She is herself so dependent 
on others, that to have some one about ner de- 
pendent upon her, is an especial delight. Pajm 
says she has taught Tony far better Uiaii his 
lusters have done, and that he has got into the 


upper school at his entrance exaniination^he is 
but nine, you know— lias been more owing to her 
than to them.* 

‘What a clever family you all are, Kate' 
observed Mary admiringly ; ‘ 1 am quite surprised 
tliat cveiyboiJy is not afraid of you, instead of you 
being such favourites. 1 suppose it comes from 
yonr having such a clever ^po. 1 sometimes 
think, that if 1 could wish iiiy own papa to change 
in anything —which 1 don't— I should like him to 
talk, and laugh, and make everybody admiro him, 
as yours docs. Is ho always in us high spirits at 
home os he is everywhere else 7 I need not ask if 
he is as good-humoured. 1 cannot imagine Mr 
Dalton put out by anything.' 

‘ Well, T don’t say papa is never put out,* said 
Kate, laughing for tlie first time, as though the 
toiiic of talk liad begotten merriiiient ; ‘ but he is 
so soon all right again, that we rarely notice that 
there has been any interval of gloom. ^Ve have 
not seen so much of him at home of lute, as usual, 
and w'l! miss him sadly. 1 am sure, so far os 
mamma and w'e are coticcmcd, we would much 
rather that he was not made a member of parlia- 
ment, for that will take him more away from us 
than ever.’ 

‘Oh, but then think of the position, Kate, and 
the gntat things which, in his case, it may l(\'i(l to.’ 

‘ 1 am afraid 1 am not ambitious, Polly,’ sighed 
Kate ; ‘ and from w'hat I liavc seen of ambition in 
])a]ia’s case — ^tbat is, since he began to sit on 
“ Boards”— which, however profitable, must be very 
luicomrortablc — and to take the chair at this meeting 
and that, and to Imsy liimself iu ])nblic affairs, 1 
think it would have been bettiT fur him to have 
itmuiincd as hu w'as.’ 

I ‘But tlie law w'lis not to his taste, Kate; and 
though it is true he had a competency of his own, 
it seemed like hiding his candle uinlcr u bushel to 
remain a briefless Uarristcr all his days. If 1 wero 
you, I slioiild he so proud of him.* 

‘ You cannot he more proud of liiiu than [ am, 
Polly, or HO proud as dear mamma is ; but for the 
reasons 1 have mentioned, 1 regret, and so does she, 
1 know, tlioiigh she would never confess it, that 
i he is standing for Bainpton. Since he wishes it, 
we prefer, of course, that he will succeed ; hut so far 
as weaiv s(dlislily concerned, if he fails to ilo so, it 
will be no disappointment.* 

* Oh, ljut he will not fail ; he is fur too clever, 
and has laid his plans too wisely for that ; and 
though it will cost him a good deal of nioncy, it is 
most important to his intentsts — so Mr Holt assures 
me — to secure the scat.* 

‘ Mr Holt seems to have told you a good deal ; 
T wish he would mind his own business. It is he 
who persuades papa to “ go into ** this and that, os 
he calls it, and tells him of “good things,” which I 
fancy don’t always turn out us gO(xl as they look. 
Mamma dislikes the man, 1 know, and distrusts 
him.* 

‘ But then dear Mrs Dalton is not a woman of 
business.* 

* I don’t know about business, Mary : mamma is 
the best manager of a household 1 ever knew, 
which is woman’s business, I suppose ; and as to 
people, though she does not talk much, and never 
says an uncharitable word, her instincts arc always 
right ; and in this case my own agree with them. 
1 don’t ailmire this Mr Holt at all, and am 
very sorry your good father asked him down to 
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Riverside, iit lenst while we were stayiiif; with yon. 
I Jim nut proud myself, you know, and care very 
little wliJit oncuputiun people follow, so lon^' ns they 
themselves are nice ; nut I am surprised that ^^r 
Campden should have so ** cottoned,” as JclF calls it, 
to a man like that, who is also, I believe, a stock- 
broker.' 

Not n wonl was spoken for some moments ; 
nothing was hcaixl but the iiiurniiir of the weir, 
and the melancholy tuwhit tuwhoo of the owls, us 
they called to one another across the unseen mere 
above, from which it iluwed ; then once more ]^lary 
broke silence with : ‘ \Yhat is a stock-broker, Kitty, 
dear?’ 

If slie lijul asked. What is :i stock -dove ? the 
inquiry would have been pertinent enough to such 
a scene ; but as it was, the micstion wjih so ridic- 
ulously iuappru]>riute, tluit Kitty broke intt) a 
silvery laugh, that woke the echoes; it also 
awoke some one else, for a window was thrown 
up, immediately beneath that which the two 
friends occupieil, and a thin but decisive voice 
cried : ‘ Mary, your fatlier says that there must 
bo no more charades, if they lead to nil this dis- 
cussion idlterwards between you girls ; I must 
insist upon your going to bed.' 

* Indeed, Mrs (?uni]i(len, I am afraid it was my 
fault, not Mary's,' answered Kate penitently from 
above. 

*No, no; I know it is not yon, Kitty. Mary 
would sit up all night, and perhaps be no worse 
for it ; but you arc much too delicate for such 
imprudences ’ 

* I 'll have both those young hussies dischoigcnl 
in the morning,’ broke in the biiss notes of the 
exasperated Mr Campden ; * their tittlc-tatUo robs 
luc of my beauty sleep.’ 

*What a nice dear old thing, yoiir papa is!' 
laughed Kate, ns she and Mary softly closed their 
window, and prepared to divest themselves of their 
borrowed plumes. * If I was a housemaid, and he 
in the same service, I should certainly set my cap 
at him.' 


in the nest, far from welcoming them as con- 
geners, fell upon them in concert with the red 
ants. The new-comers had the advantage in 
num1)ers, and besieged the nest. The allies, con- 
scious of their cxti'ciiiity, took to flight, carrying 
away slaves, larvm and }iup{ 0 , and new-born 
workers ; and established themselves at a respect- 
fnl distance. An alliance has sometimes been 
effected betw’ecn the inimical species, which has 
continued iiiuiiy years. Very curious is the mixed 
anthill. Each sjuKues retains its own way of 
building, so that the architecture is mixed. On 
the dome may usually be seen tlic mcailow ants 
bearing material, or sutiiiing themselves. If yon 
disturb them, or introduce some unknown animals, 
they quickly disappear into the nest They are 
seeking assistance. Presently appears a host of 
the red ante, and if a fight occurs, the meadow 
ants do not join in it with the others. 

The newly hatched workers take to domestic 
work, and do not know friends from enemies 
for some time. It seemed possible, therefore, to 
form alliances among several different spccii», if 
the subjects brought together were quite young. 
This proved successful. In a glass case were 
dcposlteil pupjo belonging to six different species, 
under the care of three young workers having no 
common parentage. The establishment developed 
and increased (piite tranr|uil1y, the dilferent 
species all living in concord, lii the free state, 
such associations are impossible ; the only unions 
realised are between the red and meadow ants. 

The ndiitions between ants of the same species, 
but of dilfei*cnt colonies, have been matter of 
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A coNTRiiiUTioN to the character and habits of 
ants has lately been made by a Swiss naturalist, 
M. Forel. This inquirer establishes the fai;t, tliat 
ants of different varieties make war on each I 
other, the stronger and red kind, known os 
Formica saiu/uinca, oveicoiuiiig the meadow ants, 
Formica pratemis, and usually reducing them to 
slaveiy. The reckless fury with which the red 
ants attack their unfortunate neighbours is de- 
scribed as something dreadful. ^[. Forel speaks of 
it us a sort of * dritiikeuiiesa of fight.' Some of the 
ants around try to stop these delirious coinbutauts 
by seizing them with their feet, and holding them 
till they sober down. 

On one occasion the author placed a number of 
workers and cocoons of the meiulow ant near a 
rcsideiicc of red ants ; the latter soon carried off 
the cocoons. Was it to eat tlie piipm? By no 
means. Next year presented the curious 8]iectade 
of both kinds of ante living together in fraternal 
association. A breach having been made in the 
nest, both kinds carried the cocoons down below, 
and sought to repair the disaster with equal zenL 
Next, a laiym nuinW of meadow ants were brought 
near the habitation, from another district; hut those 


doubt The truth is, it depends on certain circiiin- 
Btuuccs whether they Bhall bo friendly or hostile. 
When the [larties are established tolerably separate 
from each other, under satisfactory conditions, 
they figiit ciich other * to the bitter end.' It two 
neighbouring ant-hills be cramped for spaci^ there 
will he iMitUe and rc^pcated engagements ; out in 
general, the forces coming to bo exhausted, an 
idliaiice will at length be formed. If two ant-hills 
have but a small population, the parties will 
iiiiprovc their circumstances by an iniiiicdiate 
alliance. 

When an ant-hill is overcharged witli inhabit- 
ants, emigrations take place more or less iiunieriais. 
At the border of a kitchen-garden, a colony of ants 
hail Uieii long established. The paths they took 
'wem various ; that most fremiented lay across the 
road, passed into a field, and along the side el' a 
pond to !i cliiiiip of trees ; it was very long. In 
s[)rliig, a part}' of ants went to form a colony 
among the trees. Later, a fresh party set out from 
the old home, and became domiciled at the end of 
another path. The place proveil uusiiitablH ; they 
left it, and settled on a grass plot a little way off. 
During the whole summer, the urorkcivi of the new 
establishments often met the workers who still 
remained in the mother-hill, and the reception on 
both sides was evidently conlial. Autumn came, 
and the meetings w'ere interrupted. The following 
year, the inhabitants of each nest got into the habit 
of not moving far from it ; and the old relations 
were thus broken otf. After a considerable time 
had claimed, the idea occurred to take some indi- 
viduals of the old nest and place them near one of 
the young colonies. Received with anything but 
conlialily, they were glad to make their escape. 
In a second experiment of the same kind, the 
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ncw-comeTH, though less liiirshly treated, were yet 
received with distrust. It has often been observed 
that ants separated for a certain time again recog- 
nise one another ; but if the separation has been 
vcT^ long, they lose all recollection of their com- 
panions. It must be considered, however, that tlie 
population soon becomes greatly altered by new 
generations. 

M. Forel made a patient study of the famotis 
amazon ants, which are unable to construct, or to 
rear the larvm, or even to eat alone. Their chief 
Avork is fighting ; tliciy carry off tlie 2 )upa) of working 
ants in other hills, but afterwards tend tliese with 
iuiic.li care. J^Tany ncAv debiils are fiirnisbcd by 
M. Fund reganliiig them. The amazon ant {For- 
mica •nifcRcem) is of a pale rod, and about six or 
seven millimetres in length ; the teiiialo is a little 
laiger. The neuter indiviiliial —it can banlly lie 
calleil a ivorker— carries five curved and bmnclied 
mandibles with drawii-ont points. Such an 
instrument cannot be used to cut wood or tenii)er 
earth ; it is sinqily a Avenpon. The amazons, 
thus equi^ipcd, fight quite ditfercutly from other 
ants. Unable to seize their ailversaiics AA'ith 
the logs ami cut off the head or limbs, tliey attack 
the body, or transpierce the bead Avitli a mamlible 
point They shew great agility and inq^iuosity 
in their inoA*cments, and a cmirage bonlering on 
rashness. Never seeking safety iii llight, the indi- 
vidual will rush on a strong aiit-liill ami kill 
several of the otfendors, till he is oA'crpoAA’ei'ed by 
force of numbers. It is only in desperate ciuses, 
however, that amazons slieAV such rashness ; when 
on expeditions, they march in close ranks, retire 
if senous danger threatens them, and make 
detours to avoid obstacles. The individual that 
may have got soparatiMl by accident on the 
AA’ay, hastens to rejoin the iiiiiiii body, and he 
Avill craftily avoid a too numerous (fueniy. When 
the jouiney is long, tlie nin.’izons make halts, 
jierliaps for the sake of stragglers, perlia 2 >s, also, 
from hesitation ns to the diii'ction to be taken. 
Tlie force of cxjieditionary cohiiniis is very vari- 
able ; sniiietimcs not more than a few hundred in- 
dividuals, often from a thousaml to two thousand. 
The depart uiAJS on these onteiiArises take place 
ahvays in the aftermsai ; about two o’clock, if the 
temperature is not excessive ; but later, if it is a 
very hot day. The preparations are speedy. 
Some ants are seen walking about on the dome in 
an indillerent way ; suddenly a few iiuUviduala 
go inside ; the signal is given ; the aiiinzons .sirunin 
forth ; they toiicli each otluT Avith the antenna), 
and then the entire company sets oil'. The slave 
ants of tlie colony remain aloof from this move- 
ment, and do not appear b) give it aiiv ullention. 

SSometiines the amazons go at their object with 
suqAvising certainty ; for example, if they wish to 
attack a nest placed on groiiml which they have 
been in the habit of fmpienting. On the other 
hand, they easily make mistakes when they liaA-e 
to opemte on unknown ground ; at times their ox- 
]HMritions ate unsuccessful. One day, about 4 p.m., 
acoiii|mct body of amazon nuts was observed issuing 
from their abiMle. (built by the brown uiits, their 
slaves) on a sloping nieadoAV. This troop descends 
the slope, reaches a vineyard, goes along the 
bonier of it a little Avay, then sinldenly stops. 
The amazons distribute tbcmseh'-cs in various 
directions ; then, having come bigether again, they 
decide to continue their march forwards. Atter 


going a little further, signs of hesitation are 
manifested ; the company again stops, and scatters 
itself, one detachment in one direction, another in 
another; but the search is unavailing. One by one 
the detachments rejoin the centre of the army ; 
then the entire column takes its journey home- 
wards, as light as at starting. In the return, when 
it reaches the slope and begins to ascend, signs of 
tatijpie are apparent, and the mardi is laborious. 
Individuals at the head of the column come back, 
as if to make sure that none has fallen out At 
length, about 7 r.M., the oimizona are once more 
housed. Aiiotlier time, the biuid sets out at too 
late an hour. TufLed herbs embarrassing the path 
allow of but very slow progress ; the troop changes 
its mind, and without apparent hesitation, returns 
to the nest. 

It is rare, lioAvcvcr, that the amazons allow 
themselves to be permanently checked by reverses. 
M. Forel tells us of one case in which a troop 
came to a field of wheat, and after exploring a part 
of it without success, the foragers had to return 
home. Next day, they set out in the same direc- 
tion, entered the ficltl, and traversed the whole of it, 
keeping to the right. In coming out, they found 
themselves confronted by a large nest ot' brown 
ants. To inviule this by an open gallery Avas the 
AA'ork of a iiioment; and they soon came forth 
again, each amazon with a pupa. The last of them 
were chased by the bn^wn anbi. Tlie robbem 
resumed their journey homewanls; but insteorl of 
entering their habitation, they depositcil the pupm 
in a heap near the entrance, and came back to con- 
tinue the pillage. The first of the column met 
those of the rear, and it was curious b> see with 
Avhat cam they avoided passing too near, lest they 
might disturb them in carrying their burdens, 'rire 
brown ants that hiul been robbed had, foreseeing 
a second assault, blocked the openings of the nest 
Avith grains of earth— a soriy msource. The amazons 
at the head of the troop waited till the Aidiole 
body had come up ; then they all rushed upon the 
hill, broke iloAA'n tlie barriers, liustled the defenders 
aside, and loot led iliemselvcs with fresh booty. In 
these expeditions, the amazons will sometimes 
carry off empty shells, carcases, and other useless 
olijects, by mistake. 

No colony of amazons is complete without a 
certain number of slaves ; and though for the most 
part these consist of the brown ant, the red-beard 
aiit {Formica rufibarhis) is as Avillingly taken. The 
latter generally defend themselves with the greater 
cnei^^y? but are also always overcome. One after- 
noon, on iiiiinense horde of amazons was marching 
with great assurance in the direction of a large ant- 
hill. Coming in sight of it, it suddenly stopped, 
and emisHaricB rushed along the sides and the rear 
of the troop, to form the meinbcrs into a compact 
mass. The rcd-beanl ants perceived the enemy, 
and ill a few s(*cDtids their dome, pierced with 
several laigc holes, was covered with a host of 
defenders. The amazons, nothing intimidated, 
fell on the nest ; the melee was indescribable, but, 
after a stitf fight, the amazons managed to eihset 
their entrance. Just then, a multitude of tho zed- 
beard ants were observed coining out with hundreds 
of larva) anil pupoo which they wished to save. 
The besiegers, nowever, on emerging again, were 
not without cocoons in their mandibles ; and 
having satisfied themselves, they united in a body, 
and set off for their habitation. 11 iq red-l)eam 
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antB, now seeing them rc'tiro, followed in pursuit 
'L'he scene was most curious. One amazon, seized 
by the legs, would he forced to let go liig booty ; 
another, vigorously assaulted, would drop the 
cocoon he was carrying, to stab the individual who 
sought to take it For a long time, the red-beanl 
ants thus hiiTusscd the amazons ; but the latter, 
more agile, quickened their pace, and reached 
their nest with considerable spoil. 

It would seem as though nothing could dis- 
courage the intrepid amazons. One day, in fright- 
ful weather, a column was oljserved on the march. 
Tossing near a fountain, the unfortunate creatures 
were inundated ; but the greater numl)er managed, 
with much toil, to struggle over the wet gi-ass. 
(*oming to the side of a roaii, they did not hesitate 
to cross, notwithstanding the boisterous wind that 
was blowing. A little farther on, they Hiiccueded 
ill pillaging an ant-hill. Returning laden, they 
struggled along painfully amid the violence of 
the storm, and were sometimes even swept some 
distance away. Still, they were never seen to let 
go their bunlens ; and, persevering with indomit- 
able enei^, they nearly all 8iiccecde«l in reaching 
tlieir d(»Lination with the fniits of their tolL 

Tlierc is a singular kind of ant known as the 
oiTatic aiit, or the tapinome. AYhen menaced, it 
squirts from the abdomen a volatile liquid with 
a very pronounced odour, which suffocates the 
assailant or puts liim to flight. Thu tapiiiomea 
change their (snhterranean) abodes vc^ frequently, 
and make the transference with surprising rapidity. 
They are not of a warlike humour, but dciend 
themselves resolutely if attackciL 
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ITaTjF a century ago, or therealwuts, any one who, 
fur the sake of a short cut, walked down a certain 
lane connecting tlic two loading thoroughfares of 
Ix)n<lon, might, on looking sharply about him, 
have seen a neat little shop devoted to the sale 
of sinall-wnics. In the window were attractively 
exhibited cards of needles and pins, shirt-buttons, 
black, white, anrl red tapes, and thread put up 
ill divers forms for tailors and sciiqjstresscs. The 
lillle shop, which had lisirdly standing-room at the 
counter, w’as kept by a Mr Robert -So-and-so — 
his name being of no consequence. In early 
boyish days he hud cuinc through a variety of 
difliculties, hod been cnileil and kicked, and half- 
starved by parents, got nothing more than a trifle 
of schooling, and had led a sort of dog-life ns an 
errand-boy in a business concern a good way east 
of St Paurs. 

It is curious to note that under all those disad- 
vantages, Bob— for we may begin to call liim so 
had in him, by a kind of intuition, the mind of a | 
great merchant, and what was of mure importance, | 
he had the sense to see that uu greatness can be 
achieved in anything, in fact, no good done in the 
world, without sterling integrity, and it may be 
considerable safrering and patience. So much in 
a rough way he had learned by the annual re- 
currence of Lord Mayor’s shows on the 9th of 
November. Of almost every successive Lord 
Mayor, tlio stor}' was whispered about among 


apprentices and shop-portere^ that the great man 
rolling along os a civic deity, with a splendid gold 
chain round Ids ermined shonldcrs, had at one 
time, long ago, been just os poor as any boy in 
the City. And further, that it was only by dint 
of perseverance and ingenuity in his profession, 
that thU worshipful personage had reached his 
present enviable dignity. 

Bob had ivhat is called a head upon his 
shoulders. lie saw there was a knack iu well- 
doing. The thing could not be done by frivolity, 
nor, for that matter, by any special patronage, but 
by a sclf-possGSseil and earnest coiisiilcration of 
circumstances. Very goo<l tins in the way of 
generalisation. But what was the particular line 
to be followed ? That is always the trying question. 
It was a shrewd conception when Bob fell upon 
the idea of making a start iu a humble way with 
small-wares. As a shop-lad, he hod not failed 
to observe that there is a perpetual demand for 
needles and ])ins, threoil, tapes, and so fortli. ‘ I 
am determined to set on foot a trade of that kind,’ 
said the lad to himsidf; ^ind if I am not mistaken, 
I could attract a lot of customers.* So resolved, and 
with some savings from fnigality in living, the 
whole amount being only about twenty pounds. 
Bob throws himself on the world, sets up business 
ill the narrow lane we have been speaking about. 
It was a bit of a struggle, but hope was in the 
ascendant, and there was a pleasant excitement in 
laying plans to get a reputation for civility, assi- 
duity, and clieapiieas. Any when', Iheso attritions 
will secure a degree of success. In London, if tliey 
become known, they are a fortune. 

A reputation for extraordinpy cheimncss, as is 
understood, was the chief ivliaiicc. VYc arc not 
aware of the ordinary profits uu small- wares, hut 
imagine that they are not i neons jdcrablc, and 
alford some scoiai for giving Uargains. Boh soon 
let it be known that his needles, and thread, 
and tapes were of the best quality, and very 
much clieajwjr than anything of the kind in 
Loudon. To drive rivalry to despair, he is said to 
have actually sold certain classes of articles below 
prime cost. That, no doubt, was a little hazarflons. 
It was safe only on the principle of throwing out a 
sprat to catch a herring. If the herrin<j is not to 
be caught, the sprat is a dead loss. All depends 
oil the likelihood of a good catch. In the locality 
where Bob bad commenced his angling operations, 
the bait fortunately took. The small shop, at first 
fondly cherished, was insuflicieiit to occommiMlatc 
the crowding of customers, and the ever-growing 
stock of needles, thrcail, tapes, stay-laccs, and 
shirt-huttoiis. Then, after due cogitation, comes 
an enlargement of preniirte-s and an expansion of 
domestic concerns. The once obscure dealer is 
rec:ogniscd by the nciglibourliood as at the head of 
a thriving establishment. If he had a mind, he 
could be a parochial dignitary, beginning with 
overseer, awl afterwards rising to be church- 
warden. llis tastes, however, did not qnite lie in 
tliat dii’ectiou. , - , 

It might not at this medieval sta^ have been 
easy to summarise Eob’s^ desires. He wished to 
advance in business, to widen his ran^ of under- 
takings, and, if possible, to get beyond the sphere 
of needles, 8hirt<^uttons,nnd sucli-like matteiw. It 
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was a perfectly honourable ambition. He had 
begun in a way suitable to his ineami, but blessed 
with success, there was no reason why he should 
not stretch out in any particular direction, as cir- 
cumstances seemed to direct. One of the grand 
features of a career in London is that you are 
left to vourself, with a wide scope for independ- 
ence. A great thing for any one who has brains in 
his skull to be able to do os he likes, instead of 
Mng discouraged or kfipt down by narrow-minded 
and irresponsible neighbours. In his carecir. Bob 
did not exclude the idea of being rich, but he did 
not care for money in a miserly sense. Ilia aim 
was simply to make the best of his iiiculties, and 
leave the rest to Provi<leiicc. The iiossession of 
wealth, ho knew, immensely widened the oppor- 
tunities of doing good, and ^vitli this knowledge 
he pushed on. Of course, according to all experi- 
ence, there were rocks ahciid, and how to steer 
clear of these dangers requires no small degree 
of tact. Looked upon as a likely man, Bob was 
invited to become a member of the * Free and 
Easy,’ an evening club at the f/oose and Gridiron, 
in a neighbouring court. The attractions con- 
sisted in good speech-making and singing, with 
some betting and drinking. Very pleasant, but 
the kind invitation was politely declin^. lie 
did not mean to pick up tavern acquaintances, 
althongh some of them were exceedingly clever 
fellows, with immense powers of <lrol1ery. 

A very different personage was Knaggs, a 
solicitor with whom he became acquainted tliroiigh 
a few business transactions, and who occasionally 
stepped in to have a chat about local matters. 
Advanced in years, and with a large practice, 
Knaggs had much to say about property in the 


h im quietly into the back-room, he iiiontioned 
that there was a capital shop to let— Bomething 
which, from its conspicuous position in a leading 
tlioroughfarc, and its old-established drapery busi- 
ness, small-wares included, was well worth looking 
after. ‘There’s a chance for you,’ said Knaggs. 

‘ I could snap it up for you, if you say the word.* 
The proposal was too tempting to be wi(?ct^. 
Bob removed fniiii the lane, carrying with him 
his old connection ; aiul we now see him set up, 
not very grandly, but in a highly promising situ- 
ation, in the full tide of London traffic, and that 
almost means tixe traffic of the world. 

Wo skip over an interval of time. Forty-three 
years pass, during which there li:ui been a mighty 
revolution os concerns Bob and his affairs. Ills 
establishment, for general retail alone, with some I 
wholesde trade, is among the largest of its class in | 
London. Floor above floor, and extcncled along 
the street, it is on organisation of gigantic propor- 
tions. What a row of plate-gloss windows, shew- 
ing off piles of silks and satins, Indian shawls, 
pnnted goods, cambricfs lace, furs, car|iet8, made- 
up articles of female attire, and other things wliich 
we are at a loss to name. The shop, to call it so, 
is in itself a kind of town, or perhups, more c»ir- 
rcctly, a huge mart of commerce. On looking in, 
you observe a series of counters fading far away 
in the distance, crowded with piles of drapery, and 
attended by quite an army of ‘assistants,* who 
are ministering to hosts of customers. Intermedi- 
ately, wc notice a number of gentlemanly looking 
persons wearing white neck-cloths, who, as a sort 


of adjutants to the corps, walk about to maintaiii 
discipline and to graciously hand on inquirers to 
the respective departments. At a side-door round 
the comer, you possibly observe laden wiu^ns with 
goods from the ‘ manufacturing districts,^ and also 
vans driving off with parcels of articles for town 
distribution. 

Time has not wrought such marvels without 
leaving its murk on the originator of the establish- 
ment He has jmssed through various phases in 
personal aspect and mode of living. Older and 
grayer he has undoubtedly grown in appearance, 
but his intellect, sharpeueu by exercise, is os iresh 
ns ever. An enlaigeinent of means has enabled 
him to help on beneficent undertakings. Churches 
and chanties have partaken of his bounty. From 
the lint, he was a warm supporter of Bagged 
Schools. Ill City affairs, when any ^reat work is in 
hand, his counsels are listened to with respect He 
is a fair specimen of the men to whom, generation 
after generation, London owes its greatness — men, 
we should suy, of a generous nature, whose names 
are hardly known beyond the sound of Bow Bells. 
In conducting their enterprises, they every morn- 
ing determine on trausactioiis involving the risk 
of IhousandB of pounds. Their business communi- 
cations are with all the ends of the earth. The pust- 
Ictters they receive daily, and which are dismissed 
one after the other with inconceivable prompti- 
tude, would drive a country gentleman out of 
his senses. To the avalanche of letters by ])ost, 
have latterly been added telegraphic inessxiges, 
by which communications of a business nature 
are flying about all day long. Through the agency 
of those slender wires which cross the sky-liiits 
negotiations of vast magnitude are effected in a 
few instants of time. With such facilities people 
get through as much work in a day as their 
ancestoTB did in a month. Is not that method of 
Clamming much into a siiiall space, very iiiiick 
j like a lengthening of the ordinary span of existence 1 
I Going back to Bob’s stuiiendous establishmeiit, 

I we are invited to notice what can be done by 
telegraphy. Directing your eye upwards to a 
comer of the building, you will perceive that it is 
furnished with telegraphic wires, to bring it into 
connection with some distant locality. As usual, 
the wires cross the murky atmospnerc, and no 
casual street passenger thinks anything about 
them. They are, however, important adjuncts of 
Uic business carried on within, and afluiis could 
not well be conducted without them. These wires 
are a means of communication to and fro between 
the acting manager on the premises and the pro- 
prietor, who now, with slightly failing health, lives 
in retirement some ten miles distant from town. 
Through the active agency of these wonderful 
win», Old Bob, os he is now designated, knows as 
well what is going on at headquarters, as if he were 
sitting in a oack-room with a peep-hole looking 
into his business establishment. So long as without 
inconvenience he was able to move freely^ about, he 
drove into town daily ; but this recreation being 
now impracticable, an energetic system of tele- 
graphic communication is suostituted, and proves 
an unspeakable comfort. Like a commander- 
in-ebief operating by signals, he, though miles 
away in the country, receives despatches, issues 
orders, and keeps himself acquainted with all that 
is going on. 

Just let us take a glance at how things are 
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managed. The aged gentleman, true to biiHincBs 
instinctfi, begins the tTnnsactions of the clay at 
ten o’clock. 'Hint is to say, he walks into a 
pleasant parlour overlooking a well-shavcii lawn, 
and seats himself in on arm-chair at a writing- 
table. In an adjoining closet, a youth is alreatly 
en^jaged in front of a telegraphic apfiaratiis, 
which, with sounds of click, click, click, lie is 
assiduoudy watching ; and ever and anon he writes 
down what is communicated, handing in notes to 
the room without a moiiicut’s delay. The iiiUd- 
ligence is of a multifarious character, usually 
beginning with a report concerning letters tliat 
have been received. By way of illustration: 
Note of invoice of goods arrived ironi Manchester 
and Bnidfonl ; letters specifying what the whole 
of a bankrupt stock is offered for as a Imigain for 
cash ; letters from Lyons regarding French silks, 
from St Etienne about ribbons, and from Brussels 
about lace and window-curtains ; letters from the 
midlands and the north about carpe^ts; letters 
from Binningham about pins, from ShefKeld about 
needles ; ami letters from a well-known house 
in the Rue de Bondy about Parisian knick-knacks. 
How the old man revels in the multiplicity of 
intelligence. In spirit, he grows young again. 
Accustomed to make up his mind on the instant, 
he dashes off replies on the different matters 
brought before him ; the whole affair, perhaps, 
involving purchases that would frighten ordiiiary 
mortals to think of. 

Pretty well this for a beginning to a day's work. 
Leaving the youngster to attend to the macbinc, 
our venerable friend, weather permitting, takes a 
sauntering sort of stroll out of doors ; or if that 
be unsuitable, he waiidcrs into the green-house, a 
charming resort, with a splendid display of native 
and exotic dowcring-plants, with a fernery at one 
cud, and an avia^ of beautiful singing-birds at 
the other. Here, there are rustic sciits about, with 
a sprinkling of the morning newsmpers, just 
brought in by the postmiui. While, perhaps, 
scanning the news of the day, the coachman peeps 
in to know if there is to be a drive out for an 
airing before or after luncheon. That being settled, 
Imck to business. From twelve to two, the click, 
click, click is going merrily. What delightful 
messages are coming briskly along the wires. 
* Shop greatly tbrongwl with ladies. At counter 
number three, sale of lace-flounce to Lady R, a 
hundred and twenty-three pounds. In the carpet- 
room up-stairs, five parties looking at Bnissels and 
Turkeys. Just sola a job-lot to a country dealer, 
two hundred pounds. Much demand for white 
kids, opera-season being to commence to-morrow. 
Two young ladies trying on silk cloaks; {)refer- 


cnce for the black drap dc Lyon, with bugles. 
A good deal dolui* in Irish poplins. Old ludv 
in the fnr-room buying one of the fine seal- 
skin jackets, thiitjr guineas. Marrijige-party at 
counter number six, cxaiiiiniiig linens ; they 
have fixed on six dozens of Boll^^mena table- 
napkins, royal pattern. Sales till this hour, 1.3(), 
twelve hundred and ninety-eight pounds. Would 
have been more, but for shower at eleven o’clock. 
Sun now out, weather fine; crowding on the 
increase, nine carriages at the door, and tlmto 
footmen with powdered hair in attendance, one of 
them in yellow plush, and white silk stockings. 
Throughout the day, several inquiries os to 
Parisian printed mnslins^ and numerous laige 


sales in tliese articles. . . . Six P.M. Winding up. 
Business done during the day, two thousand eight 
hundnul and seventy-nine pounds six shillings and 
Bcvcnpence.’ 

So, there, in the evening of his days, our vener- 
able friend, who began life iii a poor sort of way, 
and who lias never slackened bis endeavours in 
nrell-duiiig, is now enjoying himself with agreeable 
surroundiiiga in the bosom of bis family ; at the 
same time, while drawing out existence in his 
pleasant country retreat, he has, tlianks to tele- 
gmphy, the satisfaction of still amusing himself 
witli his accustomed business duties. These duties, 
however, arc not his whole reliance. Notwith- 
standing his miserable share of schooling, he has 
through life liecii a great reader, and hois now a 
libmry as choice os it is extensive. Nor is he in- 
different to those rehuing influences and pLuasures 
which spring from a c.ontcmplatioii of works of 
‘ art. To his house is attiichcd a gallery abounding 
in choice and costly pictures, by eminent con- 
tinental and native artists. That is not all. Fond 
of scientific investigation, ho possesses a splciidiil 
microscope with sundiy appliances, with which 
he pursues researches in natural history, that 
have made n nwpectable appearance in the Trans- 
actions of one of the learned Societies. Then, at 
times, he gives some attention to the public atl'uirs 
of the immediate nciglihourh.ood. The ancient 
parish church, which had gone to irretrievable 
decay, has been replaced by a handsome and com- 
modious edifice, fully half the cost of which was, 
in a quiet way, voluntarily contributed by Old 
Bob— known in tlio country as the Squire at the 
Hall. Iliat IS hut oue of inuiiy tliini^ to which 
he has lent a hand. A Friendly Society in the 
village, which, through ignorance, hod been started 
and carried on upon a wrong principle, and 
which was swiftly going to ruin, has been entirely 
recovered by his energetic iiiunageiiieiit ; siccordiiig 
to last accounts, it w:is in an eminently flourishing 
condition. That is what we call being useful 
in one’s day and generation. 

Old Boh has been lucky in his family. His 
eldest son, educated at Cambridge, got into parlia- 
ment last election — we will not say for what 
horuiigh, nor what was liis coiiiplexiuu in politics. 
Possessing not a little of his father’s shrewdness, 
he will, we doubt not, make a fair figure iii the 
House. The second son has for some years been 
in the business, to which also, we aro glad to 
know, has been admitted a grandson of the late 
Mr Knaggs, whose friendly counsel on a particular 
occasion proved so advantageous. At present, 
there is a talk of the accomplished daughter of our 
friend being married to the eldest son and heir of a 
iNirunet in next county — the lady’s good looks and 
figure being materially enhanced by ccitain attr^ 
tivc financial considerations but this^ we give 
merely os a piece of country gossi]), which needs 
confirmation. 

Our sketch is fmishcil. It depicts in outline tho 
career of one of the Merchant Princes of London, 
whose perHcvering iiiclustry, breath of feeliug, aiui 
honourable discharge of duties in the general con- 
cerns of life, bear a favourable contrast not only 
to the disTppiitablo speculators on the Stock Ex- 
change, but to those who, subordinating their 
faculties to their vanities, pass through existence 
in little better than idle uselessness and mental 
vacuity. In a festively eulogistic strain, we^ 
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ns a last word, have the pleasure of proposing 
(with all the honours), a vote of general respect 
and admiration for Old Bon, not forgetting to 
remark that he did a wise thing when he declined 
to bo a member of the *Frcc and Eisy,' at the 
Goose attd Gridirtm I w. c. 

A CHINESE SPECULATION. 

‘It is a tempting offer, Mr Sin-lin-tsi— very 
tempting !’ said 1, hesitating and ]mzzled. 

‘Then why you not say, Yes —one great big Yes 
— and let us sluike hands upon the bargain P 
returned the Chinese merchant proni])tly, but wnth 
an odd expression, as I fancied, in those long, sly, 
sloe-black eyes of his. 

Now, the proposal in question was a tempting 
one, addressed to a ^or fellow like ni 3 ’s(>lf, who 
had suddenly slipped down some rounds of For- 
tune's ladder. I, Frank Hepburn, bred to the sea, 
luid lately been chief-udicer of a noble clipper- 
ship, the Sudftsure, and with the certainty of 
becoming her captain in two voyages more. 
Our owners, fine old-fashioned speciintms of the 
British merchant, had become insolvent through 
the failure of sonic hank, and tlieir vessels hiul 
been sold for anotlier trade. There w'as I, reduced 
to kick niy heels on the quad's of Shaiig-hai, waiting 
for an cngagenieni, while my little venture, as 
part owner of the iSwiftsure^ was lost in the general 
ruin. Wlint made matters worse was, that [ was 
in love, and betrothiul to pretty Lilian Travis, the 
niece of a worthy member of the British mercantile 
comninnity established in that strange city that 
the magician Commerce has conjured up at tlie 
mouth of the great river, and tliat now our mar- 
riage seemed to be almost hope1c!ssly deferred. I 
was thirty-two years of age, and had nothing left 
to me save my robust health and pnifessional 
knowledge. Quite une-xpectedly, Sin-lin-tsi, with 
w’hom my acquaintance was of the slightest, liad 
accosted me in his blandest manner, and had pro- 
posed that [ should assume the command of u large 
'and new steamer, the Cassandra, which belong^ 
to himself and partner, and was Imund on a coast- 
iiig voyage to Canton and Singapore, with a valu- 
able cargo and sundry passengers. The salary 
named was a liberal one, mid the x^ositioii, as I 
was assured, permanent. 

It may seem unreasonable on my part, that I 
hung back, instead of closing eagerly with so 
Hilvanta^ons a proposition ; but then 1 had heard 
odd stones coupled with the names of my would- 
be employers. Ah-chang and Kin-lin-tsi had, un- 
less fame belied them, made their iiioney through 
queer channels, and wore deeme<l to he unscrop- 
ulous even beyond the average of tlnur country- 
men. Ah-chang was an taionnoualy corpulent 
and silent old Chiimiuiin, two of whose sous were 
mandarins; but the junior partner, who was fluent 
in the English tongue, was well known in Shang^hai 
ns a pushing man of business, while both were 
reputeil to be rich. I suppose that Sin (as w'c 
familiarly, styled him in nis absence) read my 
thoughts, for he lightly laid his claw-like finger- 
nails on my sleeve, and said : 'Aha ! Why, you say, 
Mr Hepburn, w'hy Chinese give steamer to you ? 
Just this— you got stout heart and cool head plenty 
much. Not do this* (imitating the action of 
drinking) ; 'and so save shi^), if storm come or bad 
thieves come. Chinese trust you ! ’ 


I began to think it not improbable that such 
reputation ns 1 had acquired for seamanship and 
steadiness might, after all, have been the real 
reason for the preference shewn to me. 

A fine steamer was the Cassandra, glistening in 
all the freshness of her new paint and trim rigj^ng, 
as, liuving acceiled to her owner's offer, Sin-mi-tsi 
took me out into the harbour to inspect the craft 
of wliich I was to be commander. Iwo lighters or 
rafts lay alongside of her, wlience the pig-tailed 
stevedores were bustling, like so many laden ants, 
over her gsingway. A tine ship, neat and taut, as 
tliough turneil out of a bandbox, and by no means 
the 6(irt of vessel likely to belong to Ali-chaiig 
and partner. 

‘Your chief-officer,' remarked Sin carelessly, 
when [ Imd oilmireil the mirrors and gilding of 
the best cabin, ‘will be first-chop suanian. You 
know' Batfis V 

‘Not the American? Not Brasidas Bates?' 
asked f, with a start. Sin nodded, but 1 looked 
I and felt gmva That Mr Bates of Baltimore, 

^ known os ‘ Chinaman Bates ’ in Shang-liai parlance, 
on account of his taste for Chinese customs ami 
I associates, was a first-rate seaman, I could not 
I deny. But he bore a dubious chunicter ; and had 
I Sin and his fat partner mode him their captain, 
with secret sailing orders to plunder and scuttle 
every defenceless junk he signted, £ should liave 
l>eeii less surprised than at their selection of 
m^’sclf. 

‘ Duckett,’ Sin made haste to sa\', ‘ is second- 
officer. He your old shipmate.’ 

This was true, and a good sailor was Bill 
Duckett, when the brandy bottle W'os kept out of 
bis reach, but I rather w'omlereil that the cautious 
Chinese should have viewed his besetting weak- 
ness so indulgently. ‘And our head engineer?* 
I inquired; ‘and the tbinl-iuatc? for three arc 
needed for so big a steamer.’ 

Sill-1 Lii-tsi very liandHoniely left the appoint- 
ment of these tw'o functionaries to myself, and we 
parted on excellent terms. 

Tlirougliout the reninindor of that day, and the 
greater ]^rt of the next, the question would keep 
recurring to my mind, as though some haunting 
demon hud whispered it in my cur : Why did Ah- 
chang and Company seek me out to sail their 
steamer ? Even dear Liliiin’s innocent joy, or her 
uncle’s liearty congratulations, could not blind me 
to the fact that there must lie something to account 
for the extraordinary appreciation of my nautical 
merits shewn by Sin and his partner. T\io sort of 
skippers whom Chinese shipowners like to engage 
are — ^wcU! perhaps are b^t defined as men of 
elastic conscience, ready to drop the honest trader 
at short notice, and to be siuu^ler^ or worse, 
when crooked courses promise a high profit 

It so happened that my doubts were to be 
solved, and with a vengeance, for as £ was making 
my way homewards, by a short cut, from the 
house of Mr Travis, I heard xny own name men- 
tioned, and mechanically came to a lialt, dose to 
a ruinous goilown, or native warehouso, void of 
goods now, and through the rotten and breached 
bamiKio walls of which I can^ht a glimpse of two 

S ersons in oumest conversation, die wore the 
owing robe and satin boots which sufficiently 
denote his iialionality ; the other was in European 
garb. 

‘We must cut his throat,’ said tlie latter, 
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tlioughtfiilly ; * for Frank Hepburn ’b clear grit, I 
though I never liked the dog.’ I 

* Must yon indeed, Mi Bates ?* thought I, for I j 
bad recognised ray precious first-officer in the ! 
geiitleinan in black shore-going clotlies; ‘but, 
with your leave, there go two words to that 
baigain.' 

‘ You do ns you rauchey like. You master ! ’ 
Answered Sin, w'ith a cackling little laugh, for 
cruelty, to a Chinaman’s fancy, always suggests 
itself in the light of a good joke. * l’crhai»s inore 
comfortable. No tah^s tell.’ 

‘But,’ said Bates, meditatively, ‘it w'ill be a 
tough job and a ticklish one. Th(‘ro are those 
forccMistlo fellows out of the JFinditor Ciistle that 
you ipovld clnj> on board.’ 

‘Well, well, ray dear Bates,’ rotumed the 
Chinese coaxitigly ; ‘ would it do for them to say, 
Ah-chang and partnership no deociit liand, only 
senm of grog-shop, and their own Lascar what you 
call 1 No wonder Ccasandra no able make fight 
of it in the Narrows.* 

‘ Ah, that ’s it. Hepimm will make a fight of 
it, and those JVimhor Castle chaps will stand by 
him. Six brass guns, too, uml a long rilled gun 
amidships I J tell you — 

‘And I tell you,* interrupted the Cliinam.'iii, 
becoming cxcitetl ; ‘you flinch now, and Ah- 
eliang say. Sin say : Bates turned coward, Bates 
no good ; he not get ten thousand silver dollar, 
nor two, nor one. I say, steamer must be boarded, 
cargo wiMt be taken, passenger pay ransom, 
or and lie ended the sentence by parsing his 
yellow hand, edgeways, across his throat ‘And 
as for guns, why Sure some one there ? ’ 

For a bit of miniboo had cracked under my feet, 
and I thought it wisest to hurry away before my 
lircscnce on the spot sliould be detected. 

What was I to do ? Nothing was elenrer hut 
that the foulest treachery was designed, and tlijil 
life and property w'crc alike in danger. The 
had on board a valuable freight Irelong- 
iiig to native merchants, who were to sail with us, 
along with ether wealthy passengers, Euro|)caii 
and Chintz. From these latter a hcav}' ransom 
could probably, by threats or torture, be extorted ; 
while the steamer was no doubt insured for her 
Bill value, ami could probably be surreptitiously 
sold into the Japan or Indian tradi*, after her 
cargo had been unloaded, and the evidence of 
unwelcome witnesses sumniurily 8ii]>press(id. 

What was I to do 1 I might, by dciioundiig 
the plot to the admiral in command of the 
station, frustrate, or defer its execution, hut that 
was all. It needs a strong case to procure, any 
action on the part of the imperial authorities 
against a ric^ Chinaman, and 1 bad but my bare 
word to set against the assorticins of Bates and 
Sin. I might resign, hut then, with a more com- 
pliant captain, the Ctmawlra would go to sea, 
and 

‘Why, ITepbuni, are you asleep or awake?* 
cried a genial voice, os 1 found myself confronted 
by an especial friend of mine, Commander or 
Captain Hamilton of II.M. gunboat B’twp, a tlash- 
ing officer, and an excellent seaman, who nad never 
forgotten, in the difference of our present rank, 
old schoolboy frolics shared in England. Well, I 
could not have wished tor a ssifer confidant, and 
in a few minutes I had told him all. A long 
talk we had together, oml when we sejianited, 


Hamilton’s parting worrls were ; ‘ Ii(?avc it to 
me, Frank, to see you well through this.* 

We sailed in fair weather, ami with a smooth 
sea, and just wind enough to fill the white sails of 
the pleasiire-boatH that danced merrily around 
us. Lilian stood among the ladies on the quay, 
w'avin" licr handkerchief. I marvelled to my- 
self what would liavc been her feelings hail she 
known how soon tlic spotless deck of the Cnsmnilm 
w’as likely to be reddeiiLMl with hlootl. Ah-chang 
and his partner Sin were there too^ to give us a 
|iariing hlessing as we went out like sheep, as tiicy 
fully intended, to the slaughter. But 1 kept xny 
own counsel, and the rascally owners of the 
steamer saw in me nothing hut a dupe. 

There were, ns 1 have said, sundiy pcossengcrs, 
rich Chinese for the most part, with some Kiiro- 
pcaiis, and a few ladies and children. The cabins 
were largo and commodious, and we kept, as usual 
in that luxurious country, a capital table, at 
whicli mirth and merriment reigned. Ami all 
this while, os the chain|iagno. corks popped, and 
the piano tinkled, and gay groups chatted under 
the awning aft. Murder, stealthy and pitiless, 
lurked like a coucliaiit tiger, ready to spring upon 
his prey. Bates was there, civil, silent, scrupu- 
lously attentive to his duty, but often to be seen 
conferring with a set of brawny, brass-cnni])lexioncd 
mariners belonging to the Chinese portion of the 


mariners belonging to the Chinese portion of the 
crew, and whose countenances belieil them sorely if 
they would not have been more at home on the deck 
of a pirate junk than on that of a respectable craft 
like ours. Of the European sailors, by far the 
most reliable werci four or live stalwart AlXs, lately 
discharged from the Windsor Castle, and in whose 
courage and steotliness 1 felt that 1 could trust. 

From what I had overheard, I was perfectly 
well aware at what juncture of our voyage the 
peril awaited us. I knew the ‘Narrows’ to be the 
name of the most contracted part of the cliannel, 
lying between a long chain of islets and the main- 
land, a ]ilace iiolorions for outrages on the part of 
the numerous pirates whom the indolence or con- 
nivance of the Chinese government permits to 
infest the coast. Nothing was easier than for a 
force of determined men to lie hid among the 
many creeks that intersect the shorr*, and to assail 
an unprotected merchantman before their intention 
was conjectured, 

Tlie Cassandra was a swift vessel ; and with a 
good head of steam on, and the cniiiion which she 
csiiricd, I should have hail little doubt of her 
|} 0 wcr to repulse aii attack, could 1 but have relierl 
on my crew. With traitors on boanl, however, 
ready at a signal to assist the enemy, there could 
be no hope of a successful defence. The more I 
saw of the Chinese moiety of the crew, the less I 
liked their scarred, sallow faces, some of which 
bore the singular and undefluable expression that 
came of long sojourning in the Taeping camp, 
while all hml the air of truculent marauders. Most 
of the Christian seamen were Portuguese-— docile, 
swarthy creatures, hut not ov(!r-wurlike ; wdiile the 
English sailors, with the exception of the draft 
from the Windsor Castle, really were what Sin hail 
described — the sweepings of the grog-shops on the 
wharf. 

It needed all my self-control and command of 
features to maintain an unruffled aspect, join in 
general conversation, and avoid givin" Bates, 
the traitor, the slightest inkling that 1 knew or 
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BUBpocted anything. He, uii liis part, was discre- 
tioii itseir. i could tell, by various signs, that he i 
was annoyed at iiiy refusal to luaintain a high rate 
of speed, so as to enter the Narrows during the 
hours of the darkness, which W'ould probably have 
facilitiited his projects ; but on finding that 1 was 
firm, he accepted iny decision with a tolerably j 
good grace, and it was not until xnoniing that we ^ 
quitted the brooder channel, and r«iu into the 
straits. 

‘How beautiful! How lovely! Whut sweet 
islands ! * exclaimed the latlies wlio stood on the 
stcaiiici's poop, admiring the eifcct of the rosy 
morning light as it played on the waving groves 
and dense vegetation of the many ish'Uids, of all 
sizes and shapes, between which and the coast wc 
were now threading our way; and the children 
clapped their hands with delight as the red ila> 
mingoes and silver-plninaged ducks ruse from the 
swamps on clanging wing. But the sight I niost 
desired to behold was the open sea beyond, if, jis 
was unlikely, wo should be allowed to reach it in 
safety. 

‘Captain,' said the thinl-mate, Hardy, a brave 
and good lad, us he came hurrying towards me, 
‘there's a net — so the look-outs declare — right 
ahead of us, blocking the channel.* 

1 sprang into the shrouds, gloss in hand, and one 
glance suillccd to confirm the youngster's words. 
Across the practicable seaway, from shoal to shoal, 
stretched a huge net, supported hero and there by 
II lino of stakes, and marked by a streak of foaming 
water. We were indeed in the toils, for I hocl 
heard often of this favourite device of the pirates. 
My best course uvas, clearly, to keep on. *Kiin, 
Louis, to Mr Bradshaw, the engineer,’ said I to a 
smart boy, the steward's lad, besi<lo me; ‘desire 
him to put the full heufl of steam on, and keep 
the Cojmmdra at her highest rate of speed. Olf 
with you, and come back to report’ 

The boy went, but did not return. The engines 
worked but slackly, and soon a hoarse, confused 
noise arose from below. * Something wrong in the 
engine-room!’ said 1 wonderingly. ‘Mr Hardy, 
go below and inquire what is amiss.’ 

Blit the mate Iioil scarcely begun to descend the 
ladder before he called out : ‘ Mutiny, sir, below. 
Some of tliese (Chinese villains have ' 

Then he was dragged down by niiscun hands, 
and left the sentence unfinished; while almost 
instantly the screw eased to revolve, and the 
steam came rushing nn the waste-pipe, as the 
Cttuamlra floated idly down the current. A cry 
of surprise was uttered by the jmssengers, and was 
answered by anutlier cry— the fierce, exulting yell 
of barbarians assured of an cosy victory, as forth 
from the mangrove-fringed waters of a neighboui^ 
iiig creek there emerged three lorchas, tlieir straw 
sails spread to catch the breeze, and their long 
sweeps lashing the water into froth, as the frantic 
rowers tugged at them ; while, outstripping thesis 
came on a score of boats, sampans, and canoes, full 
of wild and scantily clothed fignres, who came on 
as fast as paddle and pole could urge their light 
Bkilfsy flourishing their weapons with every possible 
gesture of brutal menace. 

1 looked around for Bates. He was, aibl ex- 
pected, among the CJhinese on the fore-deck, some 
of whom had overpowered the enmuccr and fire- 
men, and stopped the engines, while the others 
were obviously preparing for a rush aft. Then 1 


threw a glance at the approucliing pirates. ‘If 
Hamilton is unable to keep his promise. Heaven 
help us,’ said I, with a groan, os my eye ranged 
over land and w'ater, without seeing aiiglit but 
wliat was hostile. ‘ They shall not^ anyhow, siiy 
that I failed to do my best.— Cast loose that gun,’ 
1 onlercd, pointing to a brass carronaile ; ‘ tram it 
forward, and when I give the word, fire !’ 

The pick of my English crew obeyed, as sailors 
do obey when they respect their officer ; and tlie 
advancing Chinamen, in whose hands now gleamed 
knives and swoiils, drew back us they were coii- 
froiiteil by the threatening muzzle of the cannon. 

‘Chicken -hearts I’ thundered Bates, who was* 
a really bold villain, and he oddiNl some words 
in Chinese which revived their connige. — ‘You'd 
best give up, captain. It 's no use. 1 spiked every 
gun of the lot with my own hands.’ 

‘ I know you did, you traitor!’ shouted Duckett, 
the second-mate, suddenly emermng, armed to the 
teeth, from the cabin hatch ; ‘ nut Captain Hep- 
burn and 1 were clever enough to set all right 
without your iKiing the wiser. Ah 1 you thought 
me stupefied, did you, with the drugged lif[iior7 
You *ro mistaken, my hearty, fur 1 pitched brandy 
and opium overboard together, and ’— 

Bcfiire the second-mate could complete In's 
spiicch, Bates had drawn his revolver, and fired 
tiiree shots, the first of which grazed Duckett's 
left temple, while the third w*oiinded me slightly 
in the shoulder. Btuig ! in answer, went the brass 
gun, and the grape-shot sw'cpt the fore-deck as with 
the scythe of death, mowing down the mutineers 
like gross. But already the canoes and sampans 
I were grappling with us, ami the ladies* shrieks 
, blended with the war-cries of the pirates, as wild 
I forms came clambering over the Cimawtra's bul- 
warks, and the Cliinese crew, cowed for a moment, 
plucked up spirit enough to renew the attack. 

What was that ? Siindy, I could not bo mis- 
taken. It iiiust be — it was a ringing British cheer 
that reached me, in the midst of all that fiendish 
discord, and promised hope. A boat, yes, and 
another, came towards ns os fast as the gallant 
rowers could uige them with their tough ashen 
oars. The boats of II.M.S. IVasp^ no doubt, 
for here, from behind the friendly shelter of 
a niuiigrovo-tiifted creek, emei^ros the gun-bout 
herself, sending shot and shell with unerring 
aim into the enemy's midst ; so tliat, before 
five minutes were spent, one of the ^rchaa 
liad sunk, and another was on fire ; wlule the 
savages in the canoes were only too thankful to 
beat a retreat os rapidly os possible shorcwaids. 
As soon as the gun-ooat was seen, and the 
bluc-iackets came scrambling up the side, uio 
rascally native confederates of the pirates^ flung 
down their amis, and with abject entreaties for 
I mercy, fell upon their knees, and were put in irons 
I to await their trial at Shaiig-hai. 

Bates, the chief culprit, lay dead upon the deck, 
riddled with grape-shot from that very ran whick 
he hod confidently believed himself to nave ren- 
dered harmless ; but we had to deplore the loss of 
poor Hardy and of the head-engineer, both of 
whom hail been cruelly put to death by the 
Chinese mutineers, on whom had devolved the task 
of stopping tlie engines as the steamer drew near 
to the net spread to intercept her passage. The 
pirates received on that day a severe lesson, for 
the Wasp kept up her fire until the third lorcha 
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alflo was destroyed, and the flames were rising 
from the huts of u village whither our lute foes 
had fled. 

‘ 1 Ve kept my wonl, Frank, tis you see ! * said 
Hamilton, as we shook hands, on the gun-boat's 
quarter-deck, alter the straits had been swept clear 
of the pig-tailed enemy; ‘but though, by means 
of native spies and a bright look-out^ 1 managed 
to prepare iiiy counter-ambush without yonder aca- 
thieves having a suspicion that a gun-boat lay 
hidden BO close to that iiinn-tmp of theirs, I con- 
fess it was a ncnr-niti thing after all. The cunning 
of that J^tes, or whatever liis name was, in stop- 
ping the engines, was what I was unprepared for; 
and but for the bold face you put on it, old 
fellow, I should have only been in time to find 
the CaMaiidTaCa deck a shaiiibles. To you, quite 
as much ns to me, belongs the credit of this 
affair.’ 

So the mercantile community of Shang-hai and 
the naval olticers of the w^uadron wem good- 
natured enough to think, for, on the stoamcr’s 
return to port, I found myself lioiiisctl and mode 
much of by all, and more of a hero, I am sure, in 
Tiilian's eyes than 1 deserved to Im% for, after all, 1 
litid but done my plain duty. The gratitude of 
the meridianU to whom the caigo belonged took a 
pi'iicticnl form, for not only was I presented with 
.'I luindsomc sum ns salvage, but was appointed to 
coininund the Pallwiiisic, aline harqiie in the China 
and Australian traile, of which 1 am still captain, 
while it is iinderstood tliat on my return from my 
next voyage, Lilian is to become my wife. 

As for the treacherous owners oj the Cassandra, 
klessrs Ah-chang uiid Sin-lin-tsi, they at first ns- 
suinoil an expression of injured innocence, but were 
at hist overborne by the evidence given by their 
accomplices ; and finding Shang-hai too hot to hold 
tliein, decamped to some other province, having, as 
it was said, bribed the local mandarins to connive 
at their flight. As for the Cassandra, she was, I 
ludieve, confiscated to the use of the ('hiiic^sc 
Viceroy, and sent ii]) the river ; buL at all events I 
saw no more of her. 


DEATHS AND DISASTERS ON THE STAOE. 

In the excited and exciting lives of actors, daucem, 
and singers, so constantly before admiring audi- 
ences, the feelings, nerveis and muscles are suffi- 
ciently on the strain, witliout the aildition of 
extraneous agitations. Considering the amount of 
sword-play and other dangerous ‘situations,’ iii- 
cidenbd to the efficient acting and setting of plays, 
and especially of tragedies, the accidents that 
occur are wonderfully rare. Still there have been 
unintended effects, unrehearsed situations, wiiich 
have brought the tragedy of real life upon the 
stage, under circumstances c.alcalated to cast a 
gloom alike over actors and spectators. 

Lives have been lost, or limbs shattered, by 
mere accident on the stage, mi^aps of a purely 
mechanical kind, with which the mental exertions 
of the performer have hail little or nothing to do. 
Ropes, trap-doors, spring-hoards, planks, scaffold- 
ing, ladders, and so forth, are naturally the 
cause of disaster if not properly adjusted and used ; 
and the stage can tell many a tale on this subject 


In the old days of Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, wlicn a 
paiitomiiiic on the fertile theme of Dr Faustiis was 
being perfurmed, some of the innchinery gave way ; 
one of the actors full, burst a hole through tlie 
stage, and was killed ; another was fatally wounded ; 
and a third broke his thigh. Early in tlic ]>resftnt 
century, when Mademoiselle Aubrey was playing 
before tho Empress Josephine at Paris, she fell 
from a glittering piece of stage-carpcnlry called a 
gloire, and broke her arm ; while Mademoiselle 
Lebrun, a ballet-dancer, fell from a gold-bespangled 
chariot which was carrying her up to a splendid 
Mount Olympus, and broke her leg. lu our own 
day, if a Blondin or a Leotard has escaped, imi- 
tators of those performers liavo met with many 
a disaster, some fatal in their result. On too 
many of these occasions, the accidents luive been 
rendered all the mure distressing by tho victim 
being of a sex ill fitted for such exhibitions — 
women engaged in unwomanly athletics. More 
ierrihlc still are the burnings which occasionally 
take place on tho stage. Dancers, with wide- 
spreading skirts of gnnzu and muslin, arc in much 
danger from the gas-lights placed near the side- 
scenes — witness the case of poor Clara Webster, 
who lost her life in this way while performing in 
the ballet of tho Revolt of the Harem, at Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Some of the accidents are due to the performers 
themselves, rather than to tho machinery or stage- 
appointments. Too much enthiisiaHiii, or too 
little (tuiitiou, may bring about stage-effect not at 
all wished for. The Roman actor Roscius, while 
performing the part of Atreus, ivas so unnecessarily 
energetic in wielding a sceptre, that he gave a 
brother-actor a blow that killed liiiii. Another, 
when performing Ulysses, was accidentally killed 
by a too-anleiit Ajax. In more modern times, 
when Balctti was performing Lelio in Camilk 
Maykiemiie, he was shot in the thigh by a brother- 
actor, wlio took lip by mistake a loaded blunderbuss 
— a kind of ucculeiit that has occurred more than 
once since. Farquhar, when acting Guyomar in 
Drydcii’s Indian Kviperor, killed a brother-actor 
with an over-vigorous sword-cut. Mrs Bellamy, as 
ail Asiatic heroine in Tameflane, gave an unlucky 
poke in the eye with aii unguarded foil to Lee, 
who was performing Axala, and nearly blinded 
him. The great French actor Baron, while per- 
forming Diegne in Corneille’s Gid, wounded hiin- 
self in the toe with the point of a sword ; he would 
not permit amputation, os it might damage his 
acting and his personal appearance ; and so the over- 
prond man died of gangrene in the hapless toe. 
Lo Kain dislocated his foot wliile acting Briseis, 
and brought on a malady ; this was so increased 
by his subsequent intensity while acting in Du 
Gucsclin’s VendOme, that he died in conscquenc.e. 
Woodward the comedian jumped from a (stage) 
table when acting the port of Scrub, and sustained 
an injury from which ho never recovered. When 
a German actress was performing in Lessing’s 
Kmilia Galotti, she fell heavily from the arms of 
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Avoanlo (one of the characters in the play), and During the time of Qeoi^ L, an actor named 
struck her licoil with consitleruble force against the Spiller was struck with apoplexy on the stage 
stage ; she died ten days atlcrwards. Lincoln's Inn Thc;itre. About twenty years 

Instances are on recunl in which pcrfomiers Norwich Th^tre, Cashel the actor 

enter with such fervour into the stoiy of the play, Biimiarly wized, while p^orniing the wt 
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their heails or brains become allected in a way George IL, the celebrated Mrs Woffington, the khid- 
never intended. A performer of the cliaracUir of hearted ‘ Peg Woffington/ was one evening enact- 
Lusignau, in Voltaire’s Zaire^ allowed his feelings ing the part of Rosalind in As You lAke It; when 
to run riot in the scene where Lusignan blesses she came to the Epilogue, she was suddenly 


his childnm ; he became so forcible and impetuous wnderetl almost speechless by paralysis, and never 
that he fainted on the stage, and died soon after- recovered, rootc the comedian was a man 

wards. Over-cxcilemeiit and exhaustion together, . ® have joked even under tho gravest 

cau«o.l the death of a leudiuK aetei- in thS time S 

iv‘11- 1 ir 1 4 1 ‘11 1 • while acting in his own larce of the Dcau on Two 

Villiam and Aary ; lici was taken ill durmg sticks^ he continued his habit of punning and 

the fourth represeiitalioii of the long and fatiguing practical joking daring the few remaining months 
part of Cyaxcrcs, ill Ciirm t/te Great, ‘ mh\ died on of his life. Being recommended to go to Prance for 
the stage during the fifth, lii the early half of the improvement of his health, he stopped awhile 

the last century, there was a ]icrformcr familiarly at Dover, and went one day into the kitchen of 

known as Fat llulett; he often overstrained his where he was sojourning, to ‘chaff* the 

lungs, and doing this once too often, broke a Uo told her she nmrt have been a great 

Uood-vcaad, mid died in conswinence. Tho same ‘""•‘•'J!,®''. h® I*"! l>ei«d tbit die lun loen all 
r 4. 1 r 11 11 1 i. n ' i i -i <>ver urecce [grease] ; slie declared she hud never 

fate befell the h reiich actor Emcourt, while Dover in her life. ‘ That 

performiiiK the wle of Tunon. In tho lime of „mgt be a fib,’ he tetumed, ‘for you have often 
Louis XIV., when Mademoiselle (Jhamjnnesli: was been seen at Spit-head.* 

acting in Oresie et PyUide, she was so exhausted on Ijatcr years have not been without their instances 
the fourth representation of a long and faliguing of sudden attacks of illness on the stage. Miss 
part, that she was taken ill on the stage, and died Linley, related to the Sheridans, was struck fatally 


from the nuihuly which supervenetl. 


at Bath while singing ‘ 1 know that my Ke.dcemcr 


some instances been affected in a distressing way. eminence in her day, was seized with an apo[ilec- 
To be killed with joy is not unknown in the tic lit while playing Desdemona, and was lost tv) 


profession. Angelcri, a Milanese actor, was so the world a week later. Luccii Fubres, a singer at 
excited by the applause he met with on his fii-st t^*® Carlo Opera-house at Naples, broke a 
appearance at one of the Italian theatres, that he blood-vessel while attempting to reach a note above 
fell down at tho side-sccncs and expired. To be compass of his voice. Two sterliiig conieclians, 
kiUed with mortified pride is also Lown iu the r 

annals ol the staae. At Caen, about fourt^n paniiy^g while on tho stage. The fonner phiycd 
years ago, Madame tuugeras was suddenly caUed afterwjirtls, though symptoms of the affection were 
upon lo enact a character, in Auber's Diamnnts painfully visible ; he was playing Old I’arr when 
th la Courouue, which had been allotted to another seized. Ilarley’s attack came on while ho was 
vocalist She acquitted herself well under some- acting Bottom, in Midsiminer Night '8 Dream, It 
what difficult circumstances, but a slight hiss ^hat his dying wonls, uttered uncon- 

was heard amP the applause; she suddenly fell sciously, were some of those which Shakspeare puts 
down in a faiiilin«-Ht, ami expired soon olW r^oubtable Bottom the 

Many cases aiu on rccoid in^ which performers ^ctor, who, when on his death-bed, became sud- 
havo been struck with pandysis or apoplexy on dcnly animated, put himself as nearly as he could 
the stage. MoU^rc, when acting in his celebrated in the proper tlicatricol attitude, and gave uttcr- 

the well-known line in Macbeth — * Is this 


the stage. MoU^rc, when acting in his celebrated in the proper tlicatrical attitude, and gave uttcr- 
comedy of the Makide rnmginaire, was seized on ance to the well-known line in Macbeth — * Is this 
its fourth representation with a convulsive attack ; ^ ^ ®®® before me ? * 

he tried to conceal it with a laugh, and went on death o^f the elder Kmn WM peculiar in 

with the part, but sunk into the gmvc a few days ^ his ^^troko 

Ills Cruaids, and advised to desist from acting for i,g„ni, impaired hi, nwmory. and destroyed his 
a time : but he did not like to interrupt the run elasticity of spirit ; he had^ troubled, too, by 
of a new piece which was likely to benolit the the determination of his sou Charles to ta ke to tho 
manager and the company. Tlie actor Montflcuiy stage as a profession, against the parental wish. 


the drama of Mariamne ; he resumed the stage Othello to his logo. The performance took place 
again, but before long broke down altogether, on the 25 th of March 1833 . The great actor was 
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tamer than usual. The audience waited for the 
bunts of energy with which they had so long been 
frmilinr ; but waited in vain. The accounts do 
not exactly agree as to the precise passage which 
was destined to be the last uttered by him on the 
stage. We ore inclined to think it was— 

Oh, now f(ir ever 
Farewell the traucpiil mind ; 

saying which ho broke down, became speechless, 
and was led off the st^^e. Mr Bartley soncited the 
indulgence of the audience for a few minutes ; but 
when it was found tliut the great actor could not 
reappear. Mr Waxde took the character of Othello 
dunng the remaining scenes of the play. Virtu- 
ally on old man at the iige of forty-five, Kean 
lingered awhile, and finally «ink. His funeral 
was attended by a laiger number of theatrical 
celebrities than were, perhaps, ever before assem- 
bled at one time in one place. Though a man 
who had given way to intemperate habits, Kean 
had cudes^ a large circle of acquaintance to 
him. Among the pall-bearers and mourners were 
llraham, Miicrcady, Farren, Cooper, Harley, Charles 
Kean, Sheridan l&owles, Bartley, Keelcy, Wrench, 
O. Smith, Strickland, Webster, Fitzwilliain, Vining, 
Anderson, and Frank Matthews ; while the hum- 
bler members of eight difiereut theatrical com- 
panies followed in the train. 

The actual deaths upon the stage, without a 
moment’s warning, are of course more sad to 
contemplate, and more impressive to those who 
witness them. Rather more than a century ago, 
at tlie Norwich Theatre, Peterson the actor was 
performing tho part of the Duke in Shakspeare’s 
Mamire ftrr Meaawrc. He hud to address Claudio 
in tho w'ords : 

Iteoson thus with life ; 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
Tliat none but fools would keep — 

when ho suddenly dropped into the arms of 
Moody, who was acting Claudio, and expired. 
These words, having so impressive a meaning at 
such a time, were afterwards engraved on his 
tombstone. John Palmer, nn eminent tragedian 
towards the close of the last century, was cngsiged on 
what proved to he the last evening he was destined 
to livf*, in acting the character of the Stranger, in 
Kotzebue’s drama of the same name. He hail 
recently heard of the death of a favouiite son- 
news which unnerved and agitateil him. In the 
fourth act of the play, Baron Steiiifort obtains an 
interview with the Stranger, recognises him as on 
old acnuaintanco, and asks the cause of his seclu- 
sion. The Stranger replies that he has left his 
children at a town ham by ; and then exclaims : 
‘0 God, 0 God! thcro is another and a better 
world.’ Palmer, directly he hod uttered Uieso 
wonl^ fell down dead at the feet of the actor 
who was performing the port of Baron Steinfort 
Two more instances of these unrehearsed, unfore- 
seen tragic stage-offects. About sixty years ago, 
an actor manA Cummins, in a drai^ in which 
he was performing, had to deliver a speech ending 
with the words : 

Be witness for me, ye cidestial hosts ; 

Such mercy and su& pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee^ and begs of Heaven to shew thco. 
May such befall mo at my latest hour. 

Scarcely had the words fallen from his lips, when 


! he full down dead upon the stage. Only a year or 
two ago, M. Victor, a comedian at a provincial 
ihealre iii France, fell down on tho stage while 
peifonniiig a comic character, and expirad almost 
instulitly. 

JACK FROST. 

The following useful hints rc.^cctiiig severe winter 
weather aupear in the Daily Talcyraph, 

^Englisli weather is so uncertain, tluit the ex- 
tremes of heat uiid cold always take the mass of 
the people unawares and unprepared. In other 
countries, long spells of iron frost, to which our 
present experiuucu is mild, are boriici by the well- 
used inhabitants without harm. The Esiiuimau 
grows fat in the long arctic nights which keep 
the mercury frozen ; the Chinaman takes his thick 
dresses out of jKiwii, and jjiits one on the top of 
the other, till he is a bole of wool The SScaiidi- 
naviaii and the Canadian x>oor liavc a hundred skil- 
ful methods of fighting the frost In Komtehatka, 
Uic fish-eiiting races occupy subteiTanean a]xirt- 
nieiits in the winter, where they are us warm as 
rabbits ; and a Laplander ora Siberian never allows 
himself to BiiHer from cold, like tho ill-infonned 
poor Londoners, who shiver in unfit clothing and 
absurdly constructed houses, without understanding 
exactly why the winter kills them. In tlie ull- 
iinpqrtiint niiitte.r of food, for example, there is 
iiuthiug mure nutritious and warmth-giving than 
l)ea>Boup and pcas-pudding, yet, though tlie best 
split xjcas can be Stained at CDs. the quarter of 
550 lbs. — that is, about nine pounds to the shilling- 
how many poor housewives uuy this life-sustaining 
pulse I if it seems not **gentetd” enough for tho 
pride which often goes— and usefully too — with 
povcity, there arc lentils which eon be bought fur 
a very little more, and are yet the food of ^teni 
kings aud queens ; and, os among tlie best flesli 
and heat givers known to man, aro looked upon 
abroad, and not without reason, as far siiperior to 
the best wheat Fish, aj^ain, is a descnptioii of 
food always cheap at this tune, anil most sustaining, 
and it must be remembered that the best fuel in 
winter is a well-filled stomach. As to clothes too, 
how many poor mothers recollect that they con get 
cotton w'uuuiiig in sheets for a few pence, and that 
if they quilt this in between the lining and the 
doth of their hnshand’s and their children’s gar- 
ments, they have somutliing as good us the costliest 
fur to keep Jack Fiiost away ? At night, it is no 
biul xdmi to put a blanket of brown paper under 
the counterpane. Once more, cvciy one must 
remark that a favourite articlo of winter^clothiiig 
for children among the poor is a comforter swathed 
round the neck. This is a sumptuaiy error : the 
feet and wrists ore the proper members to keep 
warm ; the nose and throat will harden into healthy 
indifference to cold ; but that muffler exchanged 
for on extra x):ur of iliick socks and knitted gloves, 
would preserve a boy or girl really wwm and welL 
Bronclutis and sore throat have declined fifty per 
cent, since tlie absurd use of high collars and twice- 
round neckercliiefs went out of fashion ; and if the 
jKKir woidd take better care of their children’s feet, 
naif the infantile mortality would disappear. It 
only costs twopence to put a piece of thude felt or 
cork into the hottom of a hoot or shoo^ aud the 
difference is often between that and a doctor’s bill, 
with, perhaps, tho undertaker’s besides.’ 
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CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 
Begins a new year, and an opportanity occun 
for making a few editorial olisorwitions. As the 
work commenced in Fehniary 1832, it isi now almost 
forty-four years oM. It is a long time for us to 
look hock to the memorable day in the reign of 
William IV., when the Tint number inotie its! 
appearance. Life was then young, with hope in 
full buoyancy, but hope not uninixttl with anxiety 
respecting the success of our venture. It hap- 
pened to be successful far beyond expectation, and 
after pulling ut the oar for more than half a life- 
time, we find the original current of approbation to 
be undiuiinisbed. 'fhat, we humbly submit, is 
something to be grateful for, and to be fairly 
proud of. 

This continued popularity of Chambkhh's Jour- 
XAL is the more surprising when we keep in wind 
the vast number of coinjKditorH which iirst and last 
have siiccuiiibed. The Petmy MagfKiine^ which began 
six weeks or so after the Journal, and which was 
ushered into existence under the highest titled 
and literary patniiiagc, perished after a run of 
fourteen or fifteen years— a remarkable example 
of how little value is any mere factitious recom- 
mendation, or any flourish of great names, in the 
way of patronising. We, who had no special 
patronage at all, and did not want any, have 
outlived The Penny about thirty years. We 
might say the same thing of dozens of chc!ap 
periodicals, loss or more formed on our model, 
or professedly with similar objects in view, and 
wliicli might never have been in existence had 
wc not pioneered the way. ITic failure of so many 
competitors, not a few of which, from their appear- 
ance, dcserveil to 8uc(!eed, has always been to us a 
little perplexing. Their break-down was certainly 
not owing to anything wc either said or did. From 
the first wc held out the hand of fellowship to all 
whose aims seemed to resemble oiur own. Among 
our agreeable recollections are included a friendly 
iiitercourse with Cliarles Knight, .and the cordial 
response of Leigh Hunt on tendering our gootl 
wishes for the success of his London Journal, 
whicdi unfortunately happened to be very short- 
lived. 

As a matter only of literary history it might be 
deserving of inquiry, why CnAMBERS still lives 
in perennial youth, when so many rivals have 
vanished and almost been forgotten. It is a broad 
question, and wc would gladly leave its solution to 
others. A few thiugs may be mentioned from our 
own point of view. The work lias always licen 
conducted with thorough earnestness of purpose, 
and in a spirit of independence. It has ever aimed 
at harmlessly entertaining and instructing apart 
from sectarianism, apart from political bios, apart 
from higb-flown conventional theories. We have 
never cared about pleasing sects, parties, or indi- 
viduals, nor of making literary capital by parading 
the names of uriRtocratic contributors. On all 
occasions, the work has been allowed to stand on 
its merits. What wc have endeavoured to do has 


been to meet the desires and fecliiira of the public ; 
that is, all who, in a familiar and possibly amtis- 
ing straui, could bo addressed through a paper 
modest in pretensions, price, and appearance. 
That might be called our raison d!elre, the charter 
of our existence ; and as far os practicubje, in the 
changing tastes and fashions of the time, it has 
been rigorously stuck to. Just as at the outset^ 
we still atldress ourselves to largo masses of every 
denomination, telling them what wo believe to tie 
the truth, and what may be useful for them to 
know, without any violent attack on, or a mean 
support of^ prejudices. 

Vet^ tlic changing tastes and fashions of tho 
time, just alluded to, have caused some difficulty. 
Forty-four'years’ teaching of the press, in w’ * Ji we 
rank only os an atom, along with numeioub o^ber 

[ appliances, have given a new aspect to the face 
of society. People do not now reemiro to be 
addressed elementarily. The reading m books and 
newspapers is on a very di/ferent footing than it 
WAS in 1832, when paper and printing wore subject 
to uppremvo iisinil restrictions, that now seem ludi- 
crous, inilccd, hardly conceivable. With enlarged 
knowledge and the progress of wealth, have arisen 
tastes for what may be styled iiiendy recreative 
literature. Dry information is set aside for what 
will afford entertainment. Beyond even this, 
there comes a change in fashion, expre&sed in the 
word ‘ sensational ism.* How to keep our ground 
in these progressive diversities, has needed some 
delicate iiianagcment. Yielding to solicitations, 
we, for a lime, to use a similitude, lightened the 
burden of our song ; but the experiment never went 
with our f(U‘Iings, and going back to the old and 
tiinc-hoiioured notes, wc shall bo contented to let 
things bike their chance. In a word, those giddy 
bc.ings who want high-wrought sensational stories — j 
which are nothing but the wildest rack of inven- 
tion-must go elsewhere for them than to the pages 
of CiiAMBKRs'e Journal. To one craving of the 
ago we have been 'obliged to conform. We refer 
to a taste for continuous tales, extending through 
successive numbers. It is a novelty which would 
have been strenuously opposed 'at a time within 
our recollection, but to it there is nothing seri- 
ously objectionable, and wc let it pass, only on all 
occasions taking care that the language and sciiti- 
inents of tho tales shall be kept within bounds. 

It will be iiuilersUiod, therefore, that with such 
health and ability as we can muster, Chambers's 


on the plan originally projected, and of wbicli 
the work for tho past twelve months offers an 
example. The design is to offer a puro ®Pd whole- 
some literature — to cheer the invalid and the aged, 
to strengthen the good resolutions of the young, 
to stimulate and encourage habits of self-uenim, 
industry, sobriety, and thrift, to point out what wo 
consider to bo social en*ors, to inculcate kindness 
to the lower animals, and to sympathise with and 
enlarge the higher sentiments of our nature. In 
conclusion, ana us some miaraiitee for professions, 
the work is now entirey under our own guid- 
ance, assisted only by Mr R. Chamhers, son of 
the late Dr R. Chamubrb, but with a further 
reliance on a large body of skilled contributors, to 
whom be all acknowledgments. w. o. 
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Prick Wtl , 


WHAT TO DO WITH MOXEV. 
One ih at present a little puzzled to know wlmt to 
do with money. Through a long course of manu- 
facturing and commercial ])rosperity, along with 
liahits of saving in all but among the uneducated 
and reckless classes, disposable capital has increased 
fio enormously that thci'e is a difllculty in knowing 
how to employ it to lulvantage ; for lenders arc 
more numerous than trustworthy borrowers. Orail- 
ually you add figure to iigure at your bank account, 
but what signifies how many iigurcs arc at your 
cri'dit? The accumulation counts for little or 
nothing. To know that you arc w'orth u row of 
five hguies may impart a certain complacency to 
the feelings, and if the thing gets wind, you are per- 
haps looked up to wdth admiration by those whose 
account is still at the rudimciital item of two 
figures ; but what good docs all this come to ? 
‘The hand of the diligent iiiakctli rich.’ Well, 
you have been superlatively diligfint ; you have 
schemed and toiled for fifty years, and are rich, 
but what to do with your riches is the question. 
Instead of being at ease, you are environed with 
troubles — a thing never contemplated when you 
prudently, long ago, began to economise. 

This species of embarrassment accounts for a 
variety of phenomena. There is hardly a town in 
the kingdom that is not increasing at a great rate 
— pushing out beyond the old dimensions, and 
covering fields with villas. Being somewhat 
timid as to the possibility of getting anything 
to do Bccurcly and profitably with their money, 
people take to building a house which sliall 
be something superior to the modest dwelling 
they have been hitherto accustomed to. How 
conspicuously is the progress of wealth demon- 
strate in those town and city extensions 1 Build- 
ing or buying a honse seems to be about the first 
thing thought of by a person who can reckon his I 
bonk account by four figures, but sometimes much 
less. It is a new social feature, and delightful to 
contemplate. Increase of towns, increase of popu- 
lation, speak strongly of national well-being. 

A like phenomenon consists in buying land, 


/ w*Iiich is a considerable stretch above building a 
I suburban villa, and infers a pretty long row of 
figures— not below five or six; but on this we 
will not at present dilate. As vast numbers have 
neither the means nor the inclination to buy 
* real estate,’ but must look to some simpler and 
more oil-hand investment of savings, they try 
railway shares and debentures; and if these be 
w'ell selected, there is a fairly moderate return — 
say, three to four per cent., in some cases as much 
os five or six. Of all the phenomena arising from 
accumulated wealth, railways are the most remark- 
able. They go beyond the building of houses or 
the purchase of lauds. They are the wonder of 
the age. 

But, after all, and no matter how insignificant 
have been the returns to investors, money accu- 
mulates beyond expectation, and remains as much 
a drug as ever. What murvcllous industry, what 
thoughtful economy, w’hat moral hardihood are 
revealed in this expressive circumstance ! Countries 
with enormous pretensions, and for more highly 
favoured by Nature tlmii England, never save at 
alL Living from hand to mouth, they are in the 
character of those poor and improvident neighbours 
to whom doles arc compassionately sent to keep 
them from the workhouse. In these splendidly 
sunny, and it may bo classic, regions, the people 
dance, sing, smoke, fight, and indulge in other 
mighty pleasant diversions, apparently untroubled 
witli cares about the future. 

Thu future ! That is about the last thing that 
tiiese gay coinmunitics think about They seem 
to say ; ‘ Why should wo economise to make rail- 
ways, to construct docks, to build ships, to erect 
palaces, to supply U)wn8 with gas or water ] There 
happens to bo an island eight liiindred miles long, 
lying off the coast of Europe, and exposed to the 
1 blasts of the Northern Ocean, where the inhabit- 
ants have a remarkable faculty for saving and 
plodding industry, and with notions of gain, are 
stupidly facile in throwing away their money. 
They are actually at a loss what to do with their 
spare cash. It would be an act of kindness to take 
it off their hands. They ore easily imposed on by 
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plausible pietences. Let us put on a fair front, be proud of and guard it sufficiently through 
and by lying promises^ whe^le them out of a the exercise of all the faculties at our command, 
large sum, under name of a loon at a high rate JHiy should not people reas^ think, consider, 
of interest What we plunder them of will never ““hr® involve themsdyw in the responsibili- 
be missed. And the beanty of the thing is, that of enterpnsw otot which they have scarcely 
we shall not sacrifice an iota of oat cherished 

recreations ' , • ferers, with a truth that is almost agonising, and 

And so England is speciously and systematically which wo refer to with a sense of disgust : ‘Have 
Tobbed—bccomes the money-lender of the world — we not been entrapped by names of baronets, 
the prey of every shifty miserable country pos- mcuibcrs of parliament, men high in social position, 
sessing sufficient audacity to sue os a borrower on stuck os sponsors at the head of the prospectuses 
false or visionaiy pretences. The ordinary method, robbed us of our money V Quite true ; 

08 evciybody knowi^ is to send round prospcctiisos ? „ more shame to those who, os ^ act of pure 

by poet to .elect individuals over the British 

u - r * * I iu* a ^ shape of directors’ fee.s lend tliem- , 

I^la. He M fortunate who escape Uiw torrent «,ive8 to schemes that are too frequently worth- 
of pkunblo represcntatioiw to take shares m Iubb. What misery is owing to this pliancy in 
concerns that reach from lialf a million to one permitting the lists of names 1 The error is ila- 
or two millions of pounds sterling. Oil-wells, gmnt in all directions. Out of sheer good-mitui-e, 
mines, phosphates, guano, foreign railways, docks, names are given anil used as Ji decoy, tliat ought 
sewage, and water-works, are among the projects ® point of conscience to be withheld, even when 
offered to investors. How many aro caught, it '•?® ‘ U*"* «*e 

would he painful to consider. Wo would not go 

the length of saying that these aro all sham or in- i„.ngiblo. ^ ^ y ‘U on icprc- 

seenre undertakings ; huti taking them in the bulk, TJie depredations committoa on account of 

they strikingly demonstrate the wealth on which a joint-stock undertakings fall into the shade in 

drain may ia attempted, and perhaps not less do comparison with what come prominently to the 

they indicate the amount of popular credulity, professed loans to foreign governments. 

In the history of past Limes we have nothing at ^^® England, us already hinted 

aU to match the copiousmas of Uiesc financial ?*• Z**® '®"'\“ .***® ’"n!!?*- 

Tiroiecta • tint nntil now have there Wn “® OMerTO'l. there is nothing wrong m 

proj^ . because not until now have there bwn jj eo„,incled on foir tcnuJ and for an 

ench vut accumulations of capital inviUng the honest purpose. It is compUmentary to know that 


encroachment of needy sclicmcra and spcculatom. hi-q looked to for JoaiiB wliicli will afford a 
Every one having a little money at command may proper return ; because that would be a good way 
bo said to be in a state of siege, so many are the of benefiting neighbours by the excess of wealth 
alluring devices to induce a rendering up of Uie created through our industrial operations. A 


savings of a lifetime. In days of old, people were . ... - - . 

apt to bo plundered by highwaymen. There is anything, to bo cultivated in a 

now, trough the agency of prosiKKilusea, nn bo^wL SSd the Sex^We mi^htT^^^^ 
infinitely more safe sweeping method of ^ number of couiitnea 

rai^mg oif the proceeds of diligent iiidustiy and advanced in civilisation through the 

agency of our abundance. Surely, a blessing will 
Borrowing on a gigantic scale by foreign nations fall on a people who, by their thrift, have done 
of more than doubtful credit, and of which we such marvidlous things in the cause of hnnmnity ! 


trustworthv borrower is acconlingly to he appre- 
ciated, ana, if anything, to bo cultivated in a 


shall have some details to offer presently, is not l^i^y » lhat along with so much good there 
alone to bo viewed with distrust. There is a home should be associatori so much evil, JIalf a century 


department whicli reckons on the weakness of people of England confidingly lent a laigo 

®“®y teHiiB to Greece, wiUi a view to the 
1^^ and requires to be cqmdly guarded against egtablishment of its independence. The object was 
ly tliose who are honcstty looking a^ut to make i„ed. Neither principal not interest, as wo 
investments. Eiicroacliincuts of Uns class are u miarefamJ, has been paid. The loan u a bad 
multifaiious. Hollow schemes of new Banks and debt The lenders have lost Uicir money, and 
Lifo-assuxance societies put forward under specious not even got thanks. A much worse ciuse is 
auspices^ have been a formidable method of decep- that of Spam, which has been a laige defaulter, 
tion, bringing thousands of confiding Rbareholdcrs appear to be soon likely to meet 

to ruin. It is customary to blame the legislature oblimtions. Turkey, worro Mid wo^ 

for not establishing checks on visionary Inoiecta. ?"® “ “’>««‘®d J® 

No doubt, remethmg might be done in this ditcc- iu incompetent ruler. ^ utterly d£ 


tion, but let us keep in mind that we are a com- 


with its incompetent 
graceful managemeiite 


rulers and utterly dis- 
For fanciful diplomatic 


munity which aspires to be out of tutelage. We considerations, and hopes the most illusory, the 
are not like continental nations, who need to be British government must historically bear the 
watched and directed like children, lest they get heavier part of the blame; but scarcely less respon- 
into mischief. Wo arc presumed to be able to siblc are those individuals who profusely lent 
^e care of ourselves, whether on a railway plat- money to maintain an Asiatic tyranny altogether 
form or the purchase of^ sharra in commercial out of place in Europe. If, in greedy expectation 
undertakings. That is British liberty, and let us of an inordinately large rate of interest^ lenders 
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are destined to lose two hundrecl millions or eo, 
who wUl sympathise in their misfortune? In a 
moral point of view, they are chamablo with 
hdpinf^ to perpetuate barbarism— ^dT should be 
modestly sixcnt. 

There is still a deeper scandal and dis^pueOi and 
it falls on the City of London. The metropolis^ 
which, as wo imagine^ should stand forth as an 
example to the nation, has latterly, through certain 
stockjobbing operations, been its reproach. To 
the case we can only in a brief way allude. 

The Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Foreign Loans, which has been mode 
widely known through newspaper notices, abounds 
in very extraordinary rcvclationa It leaves un- 
touched the loans to defaulting European states, | 
and is confined to the several loans that have from i 
time to time been brought into the market by the 
governments of Honduras, Santo Domingo, Costa 
Rica, and Paraguay. How many millions of money 
were wanted it is unnecessary to say.^ Any one can 
understand that the raw and penniless countries 
specified could only hope to cflect their object by 
employing an agent to secure the co-operation of 
contractors skilled in getting up prospectuses and 
in the art of 'fioating a loan.’ When a number 
of contractors are concerned in the business, they 
are called a * syndicate.’ It would never do to bring 
out a loon, and leave it to take its chance of 
customers, no matter how favourable the terms. 
The artifice consists in the contractors taking up 
the stock even before it is advertised, and then 
putting it on the market at a premium. This is a 
matter of immense delicacy. Every step in the 
process is kept profoundly secret The object is 
to allure jobbers to apply for allotments of shares, 
in order to make a profit by selling them in 
what appears a rising market The period between 
the advertisement and the allotment is the oppor- 
tunity of the syndicate or contractors. By pur- 
chases and concerted dealings on the Stock 
Exchange^ the loan is raised to a tempting 
premium; and this premium is maintain^ at 
any cost till the allotment is over. As the loan is 
issued at a fixed rate, say at sixty pounds per hun- 
dred, and appears to be in lequest at eighty, the 
witless jobber or outsider ruwes to apply for 
stock on which, as he thinks, ho can at once realise 
a profit of twenty pounds per hundred. Under 
this prevalent delusion, the whole of the stock is 
apjdied for, and with evidence of this fact, a quota- 
tion is permitted on the Stock Exchange. The 
operation of floating the debt is completed. To 
keep up the game, tlio agents of the respect- 
ive governments are authorised to appear as 
buyers. One wa^ or another, the public get them- 
selves saddled with the stock, and now is devel- 
oped its trne value. The contractors have slipped 
out of their responsibilities, each pocketing perhaps 
a hundred thousand pounds. Down and down goes 
the stock in the market, till at length what was 
bought at eighty, is not worth more than ten 
pounds, if worth anything at all. In the course of 
operations of this kind, the borrowing govern- 
ments often have cause to complain that very little 
of the money for which they have been made 
zeqtonsiUe comes their way. Desiring to dieor, 
th^ are in the pitiable plight of being well shorn. 
Through a vwiety of stock-jobbing manceuvresi 
they pahaps incur a debt for a coujme of millions, 
of which they may not have handed more than I 


twenty to thirty thousand pounds. Hence, they 
are weighted with obligations which they have not 
the slightrat chance of discharging, and must 
correspondingly Buffer in loss of character. 


According to calculations made bv Jlu Timet, 
which has come nobly forward on tne subject, it 
would Appear that certain foreign loans, including 
Turkish, of which the issue pnee amonnted to a 
hundred and fifty-seven millions, are now worth 
only eighty millions. The difference, seventy- 
seven millions, has not, perhaps, been all lost by 
the public, for a portion of the loss has probably 
been incurred by agents and contractors. But after 
making deductions on this score, the sum of ‘sixty- 
two millions may be set down as lost by investors 
of one class or another. That,’ it is emphatically 
added, ‘is a very large sum to take out of the 
saving of the public m less than four years, and 
when all allowance is made for the strength of 
Xiopular credulity or graed, it remains a sufficiently 
marvellous thing that it could be so readily parted 
with.’ An average loss of upwards of fifteen mil- 
lions a year is certainly wonderful, but that by no 
means expresses the entire deprvidation ; tor, con- 
currently, there has been no end of aliortive joint- 
stock undertakings, and it might not be too much 
to say that the loss to the people of Great Britain 

„ by bad investments reaches twenty millions annu- 

nnd leave it to take its chance of ally. We should doubt if all the booty curried off 
10 matter how favourable the terms, by highwaymen during the lust hundred and fifty 
consists in the contractors taking up years reaches a twciilicth of the amount 
ven before it is advertised, and then The system pursued in too many cases of foreign 
1 the market at a premium. This is a loans can be described as nothing ejm than gambling 
mmense delicacy. Every step in the —gambling, we might say, with loaded dice, lor the 
;ept profoundly secret The object is victims are denied any knowledge of the fact, that 
bbers to apply for allotments of shares, they are sure to lose. We refrain from character- 
) make a profit by selling them in king in all its disreputable features the process of 
s a rising market The period between enrichment at the cost of greedy and weak-minded 
ement and the allotment is tho oppor- dupes. One remark may suffice. What strikes 
10 syndicate or contractors. By pur- eveiy one with surprise is, that men W'ho attain to 
concerted ^ dealings on the Stock enonuous wealth by the devices referred to should 
tho loan is raised to a tempting bo admitted to social interconrse among the courtly 
md this premium is maintained at and higher ranks in the metropolis. Has it come 
the allotment is over. As the loan is to this, that opulence, no matter how obtained, 
ixed rate, say at sixty pounds per hun- suffices to place any one on the plalforiu of liuiiour- 
ppeaxB to be in request at eighty, the able society 7 

ler or outsider ruwes to apply for While recognising the terrible evils inflicted 
ich, 08 he thinks, ho can at once realise by the usual methods of floating the loans to 
twenty pounds per hundred. Under States of doubtful solvency, the Committee mak- 
nt delusion, the whole of the stock is ing the investigation shrink from offering any 
and with evidence of this fact, a quota- specific remedy. They hint at some reforms os 
nitted on the Stock Exchange. The concerns the Stock Excliongc, and counsel greater 
f floating the debt is completed. To caution in applying for shores. That is nil. People 
le game, tho agents of the respect- with means for investment, as we have already 
menta are authorised to appear as observed, must therefore think for themselves, or, 
le way or another, the public get them- at all events, trust only to individuals in whoso 
cd with the stock, and now is devel- good senso and integrity they have reason to feel 
lvalue. The contractors have slipped confidence. As a general truth not to be neglected, 
responsibilities, each pocketing perhaps the promise of more than four or five per cent, is 
lousond pounds. Down and down goes unsafe ; for scarcely any more can be offered in 
i the market, till at length what was wholesome undertakings ; and the tendency, as has 
righty, is not worth more than ten been observed, is a progressive lowering of the 
Orth anything at all. In the course of value of money. In short, high interest means 
>f this kind, the borrowing govern- bod security. Have notiiing to do with promises 
have cause to complain that very little of ten per cent and upwards. Be jealous of projects 
ley for which they have been made beyond Uie limits of Great Britain and the colonies, 
comes their way. Desiring to dieor, Shun railwm mines, and other undertakings in 
the pitiable plight of being well shorn, the United States. Be on yonr (raard against all 
variety of stock-jobbing manceuvresi overtures from South American Uepnbhcs, On 
B incur a debt for a coujme of millions, the whole, it comes to thi^ that persons who wish 
ley may not have handled more than to avoid possible losses and eores which make the 
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heart sick, must considerably moderate their 
expectations of gain, llow melancholy to rcilcct 
that in orked, mong with efforts to overreach, we 
have the vnlgar outcome of national prosjMrity, 
and that perplexing condition of affairs — Wiiat to 
do with Money ! w. c. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

CIIAPTEll IT.— TEACHER AND rUPITi. 

There are no doubt attractions of a sentimental 
kind that cling to fine old countiy-housca, with 
which no other habitations can compete. ‘ I like 
your England only pretty well,* observed an Ameri- 
can lady to me on one occasion ; * but I do love 
her ruins.' Historical association was what her own 
land did not possess, and she valued it accordingly ; 
and, indeed, it has charms for most of us. It is 
something to dwell under the same roof which 
has sheltered Queen Elizabeth in her progress, 
or (lharles II. in his wanderings; and perhaps 
even to sleep in the same bed that was once 
occupied by the Royal Martyr. But there are 
objections to these stately ancestral homes, which 
make them more pleasant to * go over’ as a tourist, 
with a half-crown in your hand, destined for the 
housekeeper, tlian to reside in as a guest The 
rooms arc stuffy, and the ventilation most observ- 
able in draughts under the doors ; the windows 
arc small, and do not conveniently open ; there is 
generally a reputed ghost or two — ^>vhich, however 
much we laugh at in brood daylight, is apt to 
appeal more strongly to tlm imagination, when 
we arc lying awake, during the sninlMiours, in an 
antiquated four-poster. Lastly, the ‘Castle,’ or 
‘Hall,* or ‘Tower,* or whatever imposing name 
it may bear, though generally what the auctioneers 
term ‘ finely situate,* is hy no means always placed 
in the most picturesepte spot of those which its 
extensive lands aflbrd for building purposes. In 
the good old times, when evciybody w'os for in- 
terfering with his neighbour, or for avoiding 
being interfered with, the architect of the pcriocl 
was more intent upon preserving the pcraonal 
safety of his employer, and making luiii inac- 
cessible to the general public, tliau in provid- 
ing him with an attraclivu outlook, and we often 
sigh, as we contemplate some stately home, moat* 
ringed — os though wedded to old Tiiiio hiiiisclf— 
‘ Oh, why was it not built there or hero ! ’ It 
is for these reasons that 1 prefer to be a guest — fur 
in my wildest dreams I have never pictured my- 
self as the proprietor thereof — at some modem 
mansion, though owned perchance by a City 
millionaire of yesterday, than to be entertained in 
what 1 have heonl a certain gilt but irreverent 
youth— -himself the lord of such a feudal rcaidcnce 
—term a ‘ghost box.’ I can fancy few pleasures 
more solid and satisfactory than that of going 
about this fair land, with a hundred thousand 
pounds or so in one’s pocket, looking out for 
an estate with on eligible site to build a house 
upon after one’s own fancy— or perhaps still better, 
to purchase one ready built. George Campden— a 


fortunate man in many things— had been lucky 
enough to find in Bivurside a ready-made lesi- ^ 
dcnce that suited his taste exactly, save in some 
particulars which his riches easily enabled him to 
make conformable to it. It bad been built but a 
few years by one who had risen on the flood of 
Fortune only to be dragged down with its ebb, and 
yet it bad no objectionable trace of newness. How 
could it do BO, indeed, when the flinty boweh of 
old Bleabarrow bad supplied its walls, up which 
the creepers hod been as prampt to climb, as heath | 
anil wild-flower were to deck the crags themselves? 

There was an ufiinity between stone and plant at 
Riverside Hall, which I have seen nowhere else, 
and which made the whole edifice less like a pro- 
duction of art than of nature. Yet art, and that 
of the most modem kind, was everywhere visible 
about it, from the divan-like billiard-room with 
its electric marking-board, to the gilt gas-lamps 
marking the gardeii-imth that led to where the 
steam-yacht was housed- -a boat-house like a 
Chinese palace. The lamps were by no means 
superiliious, though the steam-yacht might cer- 
tainly have hetMi termed so, since it was only 
after much rain that the Nathay would admit of 
its reaching Bleabarrow ^[cre, uiiilcr pretence of 
navigating the waters of which that ambitious 
vessel bail been ])urchAscd ; but the sailing-yacht, 
which the Chinese palace also contained in addi- 
tion to half-a-dozen pleasure-skiffs, was often put 
in requisition ; and after a late picnic, or protracted 
voyage, the miniature lighthouse at the head of 
the boat-landing was useful enough, and the lamps 
beside the winding pathway saved many a bed of 
cosily fiowera from invasion and damage. 

The house was built upon elevated ground, that 
gradually sloped up to it from the river ; but at its 
back, and sheltering it from the north and cost, a 
hill arose, so high that it could bo almost tenned a 
mountain, and yet so fertile that great trees grew 
almost logits snminit, beneath which the insatiable 
sheep cropped the rich gross; while lower down 
clumiM of tame deer wandered from shade to shade, 
with twinkling ears. The whole place, without 
and within, displayed that perfection and whole- 
ness which is only possible in a country residence 
when its possessor has large supplies of rcady- 
iiioncy. It w’as Mr Campden’s boost, that if uny- 
tliing went amiss, from the bursting of the kitchen- 
boiler to the breaking of a window-pane, tbo 
miscliiof was repaired upon the instant. 

‘ Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men,’ might 
not indeed wait ‘the beck of the warders ten nor 
'thirty steeds, both ficct and wight,’ stand ‘saddled 
in stable day and night,’ as the poet tells us ‘ was 
the custom of Bronksome Hall ; ’ but there were 
steeds and serving-men in plenty at Riverside ; and 
man and horse were despatched to the countv 
town with cciual speed, and certtUnlv on much 
less emergencies than were wont to send them forth 
from that Border tower. No guest ever hod it 
brought home to him that he was sojourning at a 
country-house, from the occurrence of an incon- 
venience that extended beyond the hour; while 
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every luxury was siipjtlicd to liitu that London 
could produce. Even the lettuces in the salads 
were almost as good (tliough, it' there was a weak 
point in the Riverside commissariat, it was that 
which is common to all country places whatsoever 
—the lettuces) os those bought in Coveiit Oarden 
itself ; while the asparagus was infinitely hetter. 
Nut II bottle of chainpagne was ever opened that 
had not been duly iced. The daily papers arrived 
by express at 4.30 from the nearest railway station, 
and from it was a branch telegraph to the Kail, 
by which the morning news came down, and was 
found upon the briiiik fast- table by the earliest 
riser. Tne guests of the liousc descended to that 
meal at any tiino tliey pleased, or, if they jire- 
ferred it, hod it served to them in their (fwn 
apartments ; but the hours for lunch and dinner 
were absolutely fixed (os they must be, if the cook 
is to respect his art), and were stated on a printed 
card, and hung up in every bedroom, as prices arc 
at hotels. The wheel of existence was made, in 
short, to move so siuootlily at Riverside that you 
foi^ot tlie mechanism of strap and cog that arc in 
general so pl.'iinly visible, and were apt to take 
that as a matter of course which was in reality the 
result of infinite pains and provision. AVhen you 
shifted your quarters, it is true your mistake was 
immediately rectified ; hut it was said, and said 
truly, by those who had experience in such 
matters, that to he a guest with tho Camptlens 
* spoiled you * for visiting anywhere else. 

wJiat gave Riverside an advantage, however, it 
must* be confessed, in such a coiii|)arisoii was, that 
it stood almost alone in being essentially a summer 
residence. Although the estate was laige, there 
was little game upon it, and that little — the pro- 
prietor being no sporLsman — was not preserved, 
lienee, when the house was at its fullest, other 
country mansions were stamling empty, their fash- 
ionable ownera having gone on the continent, or 
yiiclitiiig in the Mediterranean ; and when the 
hunter’s horn, or the whirring wing of the pheasant, 
sounded their recall, Riverside in its turn became 
vacant of guests, and tho Campdens came up 
to town for the winter months. Sometimes their 
daughter Maiy would precede them by a few 
weeks, which she w'ouUl spend witli the Daltons 
in Co^igon Place ; and soiiietiincs she would tarry 
behind them, to enjoy *the season’ a little longer, 
under the auspices of tlie same hostess. 

The two families, though they called themselves 
cousins, were only distantly related, but they lived 
in great familiarity and friendship ; Kate Dalton, 
in particular, felt almost as much at home at River- 
side os beneath her father’s roof, and especially on 
the present occasion, when her * belonging* as she 
called them, were her fellow-guests. She had often 
stayed there alone, just as Mary Oampden— her 
dearest friend, though she was her senior by two 
ycara — ^had stayed at Cardigan Place ; but the fact 
was, she was never quite hai^py when avray from 
her family. Her mother, whom she adored, was her- 
self in delicate health, while her sister Jenny was a 
confirmed invalid, afilicted with a sort of chronic 
neuralgia, which at times made any movement of 
tho limbs intolerable ; and Kate was eager hi do her 
share of tenilance, and also to take Tony olf their 
hands during his holidays, whose animal spirits, 
though he too was far'^from physically strong, 
wei-e at times not a littlo * trying.’ It was from 
their mother that tho children, doubtless, all 


inherited their delicacy of constitution, for Mr 
Dalton was never known to have had ’anything 
tho matter with liiiii,’ in wind or limb : hut for a 
certain nervous and inipulsive temperament, which 
was common to them all, they hod to thank, or to 
blame, their father. 

Under un appearance of the most perfect sang- 
frovl, it was asserted by those who ought to have 
known him best, that John Dalton concealed a 
sensitive and passionate nature, and that, though 
he was the most popular man of his day in clubs 
aiid on business committees — twti very different 
characters rolled into otic — ^he could shew ’ a deuce 
of a temper’ when displeased. As his wife and 
children evidently loved him to excess, however, it 
is charitably to be believed that these paroxysms, 
if he really did indulge in them, were rare ami 
short-lived. He has not yet arrived upon the 
scene in person, hut we may make some guess at 
his character from a specimen of his correspond- 
ence, perhaps. 

Tlie morning letters, despatched in a private bag 
by express from Bleabarrow, arrived early at the 
itall, and having been taken out of their repository 
by Mr Marks, the butler, were carried up to their 
respective owners. 

‘ There is a letter from master, ma’am,’ observed 
Mrs Dalton’s muld, as she entered her apartment, 
and laid the missive in question on the dressing- 
table, at which that lady was already seated. It 
was })erhaps impertinent in Lucy to say as much, 
but she has been many years in her mistress’s ser- 
vice, and is w'cll acquainted with all her ways, and 
even with some of her thoughts. She concludes, 
for example, that she has risen so early this morn- 
ing from her anxiety to hear news of her absent 
husband ; and she is quite right in her surmise. 
Mrs Dalton takes the letter quickly^, and without 
any fashionable pretence of not being in a hiirrv 
to possess herself of the contents, yet oneiis it with 
a certain neatness of touch, of which characteristic 
no haste can deprive her. Nay, she even takes the 
opportunity of Lucy turning ber hack to set doiiai 
the liotrwater c.aii, to press tho handwriting to her 
lifts before reading it, like one saying grace before 
good food. 

Bamptov, August 1 , 

began the note, which ivos indeed but a hurried 
scniwl. 

‘Mv DEA11K.ST Lovjs— You wdll sec me to- 
morrow without fail ; I hope by the train that gets 
to Bleabarrow at 6.30. Holt was over-sanguine, it 
seems ; and they tell me if I get in here at all, it 
will be a tight stnieeze. The people arc a raugliish 
lot’ (Here the delicate pink fades from the wife's 
cheek, os when you suddenly remove the light 
with which you are shewing off your cup of ej^- 
sliell china : ‘ Good Heavens, there is danger then I ’ 
she thinks.) ‘I have been soliciting their sweet 
a'oiccs for five hours to-day, at one place or another, 
and am dead-sick of it, and as hoarse as a raven. 
Tho whole alfair is what Julia would call “quite 
too awful.” T do not myself think I shall succeed, 
and unhappily it is of great imporUmce that 1 
should do so. Do not say anything to Holt of this, 
how’cver. Kiss my dear ones for me, and tell 
Jenny I found a fern for IiCT'T'While I w^as out 
ciiiivassing' — wliich seems to mo to he rare ; but I 
daresay it will be at once detected by her learned- 
eye to be something communis. 
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* I shall see you to-moirow, sweetheart, whether gaxing thoughtfully through the opened window ; 
1 shall have to be congratulated or consoled ; that only 'prettinoss' could not have expresMd t^t 
is something; but would it were supper-time and matured grace. Her once gedden hair no longer 
all were weU.’'-- 'Ever yours, John Dalton. ripploa in bright waves, and is streaked hero and 
Don't say a word to Holt, or anybody, of therewith silver; her slight form has lost its 
my misgivings.* comely outlines, and her whole appearance denotes 

fragility ; but the love-light in her eyes shines out 
Mrs Dalton read this letter again and again (there os clearly as in her bndal days, and burns with 
were things in it that jiuzzled her, such as the refer- that sacr^ flame which years of constancy and 
ence to suppot^time. * 1 hope he is not hurting trial alone can give it, and which no loss or cross 
himself by taking simpers^ which never agree with can ever extinguish ; a saint as holy and os pure 
him,’ was her mental commentary upon that pass- os any viigin of the cloister ; a guardian angel set 
age) ; but she knew those were not of importance : in the niche of Home. 

what gave her most uneasiness were the allusions She had not thought much, I say, of how things 
to Mr Holt, whoso name was mentioned no less might go at Bampton; but now that she hoard that 
than three times. they might go unhappily, her fe(dln|pi duinged, 

Mr Holt was a stock-broker, as Kate hod told her and tho matter assumed that ‘great importance/ 
friend ; bat oven if she could have answered her though she knew not on what account, that it 
general inquiry as to what a stock-broker was, wore in her husband’s eyes. Every onh said, and 
wliich is doubtful, sbo could certainly not have justly, how kind and unselfish Mrs Dalton was; 
explained the nature of the calling of Mr Holt in how tender to misfortune ; how gentle os well as 
particular. Few persons^ indeed, could have done liberal to the poor ; how ready and eager to heal 
so. Ilis doings wore by no means confined to scrip family dilTereucea. She had been anpeidcd to more 
and share; he had a finger in every pie from which than once to intercede for a spendthrift son, and 
‘ plums ' are picked ; and wherever there wero once even for a runaway daughter ; and not in 
wires, it was his aim to pull one. His influence vain ; and yet she only lived fur her husband and 
over her husband, Mrs Dmton was well aware, was her children. Her heart was open to aU the world 
great, though she did not know how it was ob- — ^it was difficult to close it i^inst oven the 
tained. It seemed to her very strange, and almost wicked ; but in her heart of hearts were the 
humiliating, that her John, who was so clever and images of those four beloved ones set up alone as 
brilliant, should allow himself to be persuaded into idols. ‘God and my country/ was not her motto, 
this and that by such a blunt, plain man as though, perhaps, she would have gone as far to 
Mchard Holt, one rather younger than older than serve her country as the foremost of our female 
himself (though ho did not look younger), and who politicians ; but simply ‘ God and my dear ones 
bad notliing to recommend him beyond a chai^tcr for them, however, she would have hiid down her 
for slirewdnesB. She would have latcn indignant life without a sigh. 

with any one to whose opinion her husbaml hail To no purpose she ransacks her mind for any 
deferred ; but the influence of this man was pcculi- sign that might point to the cause of John’s anxiety 
arly obnoxious to her, since it had drawn him about this election ; it would cost him some coii- 
into business and politics, wliich she detested, sidcrable sum of money, she was aware, but she 
because they took nim so much from her and also knew that he had calculated the cost, and 
home. She had hitherto seen no other evil in had the money to spare. It was not usual with 
them, and certainly no danger ; but a phrase in her him to confide his businesB affairs to her ; but he 
Imaband’s letter, or ratlier a wonl in the phrase, had told her so iiiuch that in answer to her 
had now excited her apprehensions. ‘I do not gentle expoRtulations against his embracing T>oUt- 
myself think I shall succeed’ (that i^ in being ical life at all. The ‘unhappiness' could therefore 
elected for Bampton) ; ‘ and, unhappily, it is of have nothing to do with mon^ matters ; and yet 
great importance 1 should do so.’ Of course it was it had certainly to do with Mr Holt, whoso conuec- 
important that John should get into parliament, tion with her husband was based solely upon 
but why ^ould he have written ‘ unhappily, it is of them. They had nothing else in common, she was 
great importance?* He was wont to write rapidly quite sure. She had her doubts whether they 
— to dasn off his wonls, indeed, as fast as his pen were even quite good friends, though ^cy wero 
could form them— but he rarely used on unfitting thought to be so by everybody. Indeed, she was 
worvl, OP a superfluous ones. She hiwl not thought aware that Mr Campden had asked Mr Holt down 
so much of John’s becoming a senator as most to Biversido entirely upon her husband’s account, 
wives equally devoted to their husbands would and, os she suspected, even at jiis exprew request, 
have done, but that was because she bad so high ‘ Do not say anything to HoU, howtvw,' rea d sh e 
an opinion of his talents, reputation, and socud again. But why should she say anyt^g i Why 
position, that no adventitioas distinction could, in should John suppose^ that she sboiud have spol^ 
fier eyes, make him a greater man. It was simple to the man about his private affim at all i He 
in her to tiiink so mui^ of him, but it was siugu- was a Mrson, as her hu^nd well knew, »wf whom 
larly becoming. It had been once said by a very she had no hking, and whom she kept at M gr^t 
great reader of mankind— one who hod studied a distance as politeness permitted ; so tbu the 
‘ each mode of the lyre * of human life, and had injunction was quite aupmuoua ; and yet it was 
‘ mastered them all/ that Mrs John Dalton was repeated in his postscript ‘ Don’t say a word to 
‘the nicest woman in England;’ and though that Holt, or anybody, of my miqgiTinf|&’ She would 
hod been said at a time when she was one of tho not of courae, uy a word to ai^Dody, since he 
prettiest, her niccncss had not departed with the had forbidden it ; but without vut warning, ahe 
years. It might almost have been said that her would certainly not have dreamM of saying one 
prettinesa had remained with her also— as one sees word of John’s affairs to Mr H<di 
her striding now, with that letter in her hand, but . Mia Dalton has done with her letter at lai^ and 
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every line of it bavin" been committed to memorv, 
places it in her bosom ; then calling up a smile 
upon her &ce. she opens a gr^n- baize door, and 
knocks at another door behind it 

*Come in, dear mamma,’ answers a cheerful 
voice ; and she enters the neat room accordingly. 
This is a luxuriously famished apartment, hung 
with pictures, lined with books, and evidently not 
intended as a sleeping-room ; yet there is a diarm- 
ing little bed in it — with rose-coloured curtains 
hanging upon it like a tent — and also an article 
of furniture that looks like a second bed, though 
it is only a reclining couch of peculiar construction. 
Upon this latter, a young girl of about sixteen is 
lying, propped up with cushions, at the window, 
and apparently sketching the prospect it affords. 

* Wiiat ! up and at work already, Jenny ? Surely 
that is not prudent, my darling ?’ There is a look 
of pain but not of reproof upon the mother's face 
as she stoops down to kiss her child ; and it is 
ndlected in that of her daughter. But the pain 
of the former is mental, and that of the latter is 
physical. 

* I felt rather uneasy in bed, mamma, so cx- 1 
changed it for the couch ; and when Lucy came, she 
moved it to the window.’ 

‘ But, my poor child, what did you do with your- 
B(df till she called you 1 Why did you not pull 
the string for me 1 ’ She pointed to a little cord 
that passed under the two doors, and formed a 
cumniuuication between her daughter’s Led and 
her own. 

* Oil, it was too early to wake yon, mamma; and 
yet it was hi'oad da3'Iight, so that 1 could do my 
lace- work. — ^Tlicrc was a letter from papa, Lucy said’ 

‘Yea, dear. He will he here to-day, he ho|ics, in 
time for dinner ; he wrote but a short note, yet 
sent an especial message to yourself. He is bring- 
ing back a little present for yon ; ' and she gave 
Jenny the message about the fern. 

' How good of him it was,’ said the invalid, flush- 
ing up, ' to think of me, when he was canvassing ! 
AVas it not, mamma 

* T believe 3’oiir papa thinks of you at all times, 
Jenny. 1 hope you will liavc a good rejjort to give 
of yourself to him, in spite of this bail night’ 

* Oh, the night was not bad, mamma ; only a 
little long ; and as fur me, Dr Curzoii siiys I am 
pounds better than I was when I last came to 
llivcrsidc. Ho told me last night at the charades, 
that he hoped to see me act a milk-maid cariydiig 
pails next year, as naturally as Kitty did the house- 
maid with her broom. How charming she looked, 
did she not ? And so did Polly, for that matter; 

I thought tliai Polly wasa trille too natural — 
looked the character to too groat perfection.’ I 

‘ Most girls in cotton prints and flyaway caps I 
with red ribbons, would look the part that they 
were plaving, my dear,’ said Mrs Dalton quickly. 

* Yes, hnt our Kitty did not It was easy enough, 
as Mr Holt whispered to me, to see who was the 
princess in disguise. That was a pretty litUo com- 
pliment, no doubt and had truth besides to recom- 
mend it But do you know, momma ’—here Jennv 
began to sketch most vigorously — ‘ 1 don’t much 
like tliat Mr Holt’ 

* Why not, my dear? He seems a very inoffen- 
sive penon.* 

* Ves ; he does not bite one, certainly ; indeed, 
the creature makes up to i» os though he had 
very good intentions indeed.’ 


‘The creature, my dear I’ 

‘Well, I should have said the man, I suppose. 
But even you mamma, whose good word is worth 
so little, as Mrs Compden says^ hecause everybody 
bus it, even you could not call Mr Holt a “ gentle- 
man.” If you except bis hat and his boots— which 
I own are very brilliant— he can scarcely be said 
to “shine in society.”' 

‘ As to shining, ever^'body is not expected to do 
that, my dear Jenny. But since your papa thinks 
him g[ood enough to keep company wiih him, Mr 
Holt is mod enough, I suppose, for most societies,’ 
answered Mrs D.ilton drily. 

‘AVell, pipa can make friends with everybody, 
mamma. He is equally at home with a bishop 
and a bargee.* 

‘My dear Jenny’— 

‘Nay, mother; I was only referring to the 
versatility of pipa’s genius. Now, we arc not all 
of us so talented in that respect ; and 1, for my 
|jart, do not feel at case in Mr Richard Holt’s 
company. It is ungrateful of me, 1 know, because 
he evidently intends to be extraordinarily civil.’ 

‘ It is not only ungrateful, but unjust, Jenny ; 
it is plain to me that you are entertaining an 
unfounded prejudice against this person.’ 

‘ A prejudice, certainly ; but whetber unfounded 
or not, remains to be proved. Lookers-on, dear 
mamma, it is said, see most of the game ; and at 
the game of life, I, on my couch here, am fated 
to be but a lookcr-on. I am carried down-stairs, 
and set down unioug the rest ; but no one takes 
notice of me — of course, I don’t mean you, dear,’ 
added she quickly, in answer to l^r mutlier’s 
glance of tender reproof; ‘nor any one that is 
(iear to you ; ))ut I am referring to stmngers 
genemlly. Then I amuse myself with making 
my little observations— “the child amongst us 
takiii’ notes,” as pupa calls me.’ 

‘Your papa spoils 3^011, Jenny, and makes 3-011 
think too much of yourself, I fear. How is it 
possible tliut a girl of your years, and wdth so 
small an experience of life ’ 

‘Tiess than civen that of most girls,’ put in 
Jenny quietly, * by reason of my iufirnut\' ; I 
acknowledge all that* 

‘ Well, then, how is it possible, my dear, that 
you ciiu judge rightly of grown-up people?’ 

‘ It is instinct 1 suppose, or intuition ; but 
papa says I have got it’ 

Jenn3’’ has at all events some sagtieily, thus to 
invoke her father’s authority in corroboration of 
her pretensions. Mrs Dalton suddenly dropped 
her tone of reproof, and answered, luughinjdy : 

‘ "My dear Jenny, 3'ou are a shocking egutist ; 
and it is useless to reason with such self-conceit 
But since you have already passed this infallible 
judgment of yours upon poor Mr Hull, may 1 
ask you what it is?’ 

‘ But, mamma, you won’t be angry ? * 

‘Angry, no; except with myself, perhaps, for 
putting such a foolish question to a child like 
you.’ 

‘ AYcll, it is 1113- opinion that Mr Holt is, a II — U 
-M-B-U— G.’ 

‘But why, Jenny?’ 

‘Nay; 1 cannot say why. An oracle gives its 
answer, bat never its reasons ; indeed, 1 could 
not give mine if 1 tried. 1 have seen a hundred 
things in the man— K>f course, bat little things— 
yet all pointing the same way. Mr Holt is acting 
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a part) os much lA Kitty was acting one lost night ; 
he has something in view, from which he would 
divert the attention of others. But there’— and 
Jenny laughed a meiiy laugh, which had a certain 
goblin ring about it too— *1 will Kiy no morC| 
except that lie is a humbug.’ 

'Considering that Mr Uolt is cspcmlly esteemed 
in the City for his shrewd and straightforward 
character, Jenny,’ replied Mrs Dalton gravely, ‘ I 
think you have said quite enough to upset your 
pretensions as a seer.’ 

^That is suspicious, though,’ said Jenny slily. 

‘What is?’ 

‘ Why, his being so “ esteemed for, &c.” How 
could he be all that, and in the City too, unless lie 
was a humbug ? ' 

‘ I don’t understand you, Jenny. You might 
just as well say that, because your dear papa is 
BO admired and bedoved by almost evci^body, 
he is a— that very vulgar word you said just 
now.’ 

‘ Oh, papa is like nobody else in the world, mid 
is not to 00 judged by ordinary niles,’ replied 
Jenny naively. ' It is his mission to make things 
pleasant ; whereas it is not Mi Holt's mission by 
any means, and his cndeiivours to do so are most 
ridiculous. Ills attempts at a joke are like the 
gamboling of that horse on his liack yonder, 
all hoof and teeth in the field ; they are only 
laughable because iliey are so clumsy.’ 

' But everybody can’t be lively and agreeable, 
like your papa.’ 

‘Then don’t let them tiv,’ answered Jenny, with 
irritation ; ‘and, above all things, don't let them 
try to be insinuating, and soft uud tender, when 
they are obviously rhinoceroses and hippopota- 
muses, and cannot do it without blowing into one's 
ear. Don’t let them’— 

Here she was interrupted by a soft drumming 
noise at the door, which gradually rose and swelled 
in volume, till it became on excellent imitation of 
a gong. 

‘ Come in,* said Jenny, laughing ; ‘come in, you 
naughty boy.* 

Then the door opened, and disclosed a youth of 
about nine years old, with a thin but merry face, | 
set in a thicket of brown curls^ and above the 
curls a parcel of school-books, which he held there 
by one naud, us a maiden holds her pitcher at the 
well. 

He closed the door softly, tlieii took a noiseless 
run and slide upon the carpet that landed him nt 
the feet of the coi cb. ‘ And how is my pretty 
mamma 7 ’ inquired he, as ho kissed her chccik. 
And, ‘IIow is my venerable coach?’ added he, 
addressing Jenny. 

‘ Well, the coach is a little out of repair, Tony, 
this moming,’ answered the young girl ; ‘and 1 
doubt whether it will be able to cony all those 
passeiigers : Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Caisar, and 
the wicked Colenso ’ 

‘There was an old Bishop of Natrd 
Wlio had a Zulu for a pal,’ 

quoted the boy gaily. 

‘ Said the Zulu, “ Jjook here ” *— 

‘Be quiet, Tony; I won’t have you say such 
things,’ said Jcuuy sharply: ‘ it is all very well fur 
grown-up people, hut nut for children.’ 


‘ But Jeff id not grown up — at least so everybody 
says, except himself— and he sings : 

There was an old Bishop of Natid 
Whoso views uiion Moses wore fatal.* 

‘Hush!’ Btiid Jenny, holding her tiupir up 
rchnkefully, and pointing to Mrs Dalton, who was 
looking out of the window, apparently absorbed in 
thought. 

Pupil and teacher were very like to ono another ; 
tho funner hud all the hues of health, but they 
were dedicate hues, and the expression of his thin 
features was feminine, though intelligent in a high 
degree. His eyes, too, though huge and lustrous, 
were very soft, and os his curling hair mingled 
with his sister’s caressingly, the two might almost 
have been taken for sisters. 

‘What is troubling dear inamnia?’ whispered he 
gently. 

‘ Hush I Nothing. But you will trouble her if 
3 ’ou sing songs like that. Why have you brought 
all those books with you this morning, instead of 
3 'our lesson ?’ 

‘ Well, I wont to get all my lessons over at once. 
I got lip this morning ou purpose to learn them ; 
for there are to be sports at Bleaborrow to-day, Je(f 
says — wrestling, and leaping, and all sorts, and 
Jcir is going to take me.’ 

‘Gcolfrey would make yon as idle as himself, if 
that were possible,* said Jenny, her wan lingers 
playing witli her brother’s liair ; ‘ but I don’t fancy 
you will bo tnisted to go with him to any sucli 
place.— Wli.at do you think, mamma, of Tony’s 
going to Blealuirrow Feast under the wing of 
Master Gcolfrey ?’ 

‘ Indeed, my child, I don’t think that will quite 
do,’ said his mother, thus appoalcHl to. ‘Mrs 
Campden has, 1 know, a bml opinion of such 
gjitherings, and Jeff is but a boy. 1 am afraid you 
must give them up, Tony, unless the sports can 
wait till after papa conies home. 1 have got a 
letter which says we may expect him to-night. Is 
not that good news ?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ Siiid Tony, hanging his liearl 
down a little. ‘But couldn’t Mrs Campden send 
Robert with me ?’ 

‘No, darling; a servant urould, under tho cir- 
cumstances, be worse than nobody. A child sliouhl 
have some grown-up person, who is a gentleman, 
with him, when he goes to such places.* 

‘Then I’ve got leave to go,’ cried Tony exult- 
ingly ; ‘ for a grown-up gentleman has promised to 
go with me, though 1 would rather have gone with 
Jeff and Robert, if 1 could.’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say you have inveigled good 
Mr Campden ?’ cried Mrs Dalton, not, perhaps, dis- 
jdcused at this proof of her little son’s powers of 
^tersuasiou. 

‘It’s not Mr Campden, mainmar— it’s Mr Holt 
Ho heard Jeff say t^t he doubted whether Mrs 
Campden would like me to go with him, and 
olfcrcd to take me himself.’ 

Mother and daughter exchanged a rapid glance 
of astonishment, and Jenny broke into one of her 
musical but mocking laughs. 

‘Mr Holt in charge of a small boy at Blea- 
barrow Feast!’ cried she. ‘That will be a more 
amusing spectacle than any the sports will have 
to offer.’ 

‘ 1 think it was very good-natured of Mr Holt,’ 
observed Mrs Dalton gravely, ‘ and very unselfish ; 
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for, as you say, it is quite out of his lino, and he 
has nouiing to gain by it’ 

*I don’t zemember Uiat I said ihat^ inamma,’ 
observed Jenny drily.—* Well, if you are going to 
these sports, Anthony, we must get on with our 
lessons.’ And pupil and teacher commenced their 
usual task accordingly. 

CLIMBING PLANTS. 

SoMB plants, as is well known, climb on oiliers. 
Parositicolly, the}r must cling for existence to 
trees or other adjoining supports, in which respect 
they remind us of certain classes 'of human beings, 
who possess no quality of self-reliance, and would 
sink, and perhaps perish, unless they had some 
one to cling to. 

The subject has lately been investigated by I^Ir 
Darwin, the result being a small but interesting 
work,^ entitled 37 m Mw&nunU and UMtu of 
ClwAiwj Plants, Acconiing to this learned author- 
ity, there are two great classes of climbing plants 
—those which twine spirally round a support, 
unaided by any other movement : and thoso which 


unaided by any other movement ; and thoso which 
.ire endowed with irritable oigans which grasp 
the object which they touch— such as happens in 
the caso of Leaf- climbers and TendriMjcurers. 
'Jhere arc, however, various suboi'diiiate divisions, 
possessing very curious attributes. Some twining 
X)laiits move from right to left, while others take 
the opposite direction. So far os observation has 
gone, the greatest number of plants take the latter 
direction — that is, as Darwin puts it^ opposed to 
the course of the sun; for in jud^qng of the direc- 
tion, he regards the plant os bciim in front of the 
individual ; but we think it would Jiavc been better 
had he added, when the back of the individual 
was towards the sun. 

The hop oilers a familiar instance, of the deter- 
miiiatioii with wdiich a twining plant spirally 
ascends a pole stuck in the ground for its sup- 
port, and does not stop till it reaches the top^ 
and lias nothing more to cling to. Light ancl 
heat, as may be supposed, exercise a powerful 
influence in communicating energy to the ascend- 
ing process. In our country, most of the climbers 
die down to the roots after flowering ; the object 
of their growth is over, and they recommence in 
spring. Another interesting point is the thickness 


depend. Other eflccts of this kind may be pro- 
duced. We can hardly imagine anything prettier 
than a small pine tree twisted round with the 
bluish-purple flowering vetch (Vida Cracea)^ which 
winds and winds till it gets to the very apex, all 
the way throwing out its delic.'ite hlossoms to the 
sun. Superodded beauty is to bo secured, even 
where there is no actual twisting. We have seen 
a remarkable instance of this in the case of a 
thick bushy yew and a dog-rose. The small rose- 
bush nestling about the root of the yew, sends out 
branches which struggle upwanls till they get to 
the light outside, and then the yew is se-en to he 
picturesquely shining with roses. These aiv. points, 
we thinly worth the consideration of ganleners 
who have charge of pleasure-grounds. From our 
own experience, in none of the cases just specified 
was any injury done to the trees yielding the 
support. 

Darwin goes largely into the botanical qualities 

of climbing plants what parts of them climb, how 

they ascend, and so on. lie regards one of the 
species of Bignonia us one of the must eflicicnt 
climbers. We have carefully watched the mode of 
ascent of a species of JiL’Rulyena, one of the 
Uignoniaccix^, which has the closest resemblance to 
liiijnonia unguiSf and can certify to the accuracy of 
Darwin’s decription. The M*Fadyena presented a 
most pleasing object, with the three toes firmly 
grasping with their claws the bricks of the wall 
of a hothouse, with the two outspread leaflets 
iuiinediately behind them. The firmness of the 
hold ivas very considerable ; and our fingers con 
testify to the sharpness of the terminal clawis and 
to their admirable adaptation to lay hold of any 
object which may come in their way. As reganls 
Bitjnonia unguis, Darwin relates a curious fact, 
which is, that if the tendril should fail in clasping 
an object, it bends slowly downwards, and its 
power of clasping is lost ; and very soon oftcr- 
wanls, os if conscious of its inability now to render 
any service to the plants it disarticulates itself 
like on autumnal leaf, and falls. He odds tliat he 
hiui never seen this process of disarticulation in 
any other tendrils ; for, when they failed in clasp- 
ing anything, they soon withered away. Bignonta 
speciosa is next passed in review. Its Umdrils, 


of the supports of twining plants. In the warmer 
regions of South Amcricii, climbing plants are seen 
to twine round trees five or six feet iiiick, and have 


the power of ascending to the summit, which may 
be a iiuiidrcd feet from the ground. Obviously in 
such coses, and in many others, the impulsive 
desire is to get to the light. We have no such grand 
cases as these, still there is something to shew 
worUiy of notice. The finest thing of the kind we 
can point out is the honeysuckle. In a piece 
of pleasure-ground with which we are acquainted, 
there are specimens of honeysuckles twining round 
and getting to the top of trees thirty to forty feet 
liigh, not merely keeping to a single sUmi, but 
wandering along the branches, and finally droop- 
ing down as a splendid drapery. 

A consideration of the fact just meulioned is 
eminently suggestive of what may be done in im- 
parting mauty to fancy shrubberies. An ordinary 
tree, shewing nothing but green leaves in summer, 
may bo made to exhibit rich and beautiful blossoms, 
as if they were port of the jilant from which they 


when comparatLvmy young, exhibit an indiflcrence 
to the value of stick-clasping, for, after seizing one, 
tluqr sometimes let it free (a peculiarity which was 
also manifested by B, capreolala, even to the extent 
of three or four times) ; out when older, tliis fickle- 
ness seemed to leave them, and they then more 
steiulily discharged their duties. The tendril ends 
in a sharp, straight, colourless point, wliich dis- 
plays a special inquisitiveness in searching out 
little dark holes, and thrusting itself into them ; 
but here also its early unsteadiness again manifests 
itself; for Darwin declares that in one instance 
lie saw a tendril keep its point in a hole for twenty 
or thirty hours, and Limn withdraw it. But while 
the one tendril may he apparently wasting its 
time in gratifying an idle curiosity, the other 
tendril may he di'igciitly engiigcd m its proper 
work ; but in the case of both, whether occupied 
in dasping a stick, or in inserting its point into 
a hole, the phenomenon of spiral contraction is 
equally manifest. Now, as this contraction is not 
exhibited when nothing is caught, we must hesi- 
tate before chaiging our curious friend with a 
dereliction of duty ; for we shall see, that in B, 
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capreolala, the apparent capricioiumeaB manifested 
by it was lealljr owing to the plant not having 
had supplied to it a surface fitted for the peculiar 
development of its tendrils. 

When Darwin placed a much -fissured post 
near the capr&olata, the points of tendrils and 
the tips of immature tendrils crept into the most 
minute crevices, and in two or three days after- 
wards, the final process of development commenced ; 
for the comparatively dark and closely apnli^ 
surfaces supmiod the very condition for whicn, in 
their natum state, they were adapted. Darwin 
next bound flax, moss, and wool loosely round 
sticks, and placed them near tendrils. *Thc 
hooked points soon caught hedd of the fibres • . . 
and now there was no recoiling.’ The hooks pene- 
trated the fibrous moss, and curled inwards, and 
each hook caught one or more fibres. These hooks 
now began to swell, and after a few days, were 
* converted into whitish irregular balls, rather 
above the one-twentieth of an inch in diameter, 
formed of coarse celluhir tissue.’ By the surface 
of tliesc balls a viscid resinous matter is secreted, 
to which the fibres adhere ; and as the ball grows, 
imsh fibres arc attached, so that our author has seen 
’a little ball with between fifty or sixty fibres of 
flax crossing at various angles. After the develop- 
ment of the disks, the tendrils become spirally con- 
tracted, and tough and woody. Now, what ore the 
conditions in the natural habitat of this plant? 
Professor Asa Gray informed Mr Darwin that the 
forest trees where this Bignonla grows are covered 
with Polypodium incanum, a species of fern. 

Under Ampehpm hcderacea the description and 
figures of the tendrils of the plant are admirable. 
Often have wo studied allied species, A, fncjis- 
pidatu Olid A, Veilchti, whose sucker-like pointed 
tendrils, when fixed against a wall, especially when 
the branches of these arc spirally contracted, jire- 
seiit an object of no oidinaiy attraction. Tlie 
closeness with which the stems are held to the 
u’cll, and the strung rosistaiice which they offer 
to any attempt to remove tlicm, shew how 
admirably adapted are the provisions for accom- 
plishing the end iu view. The disks consist of 
enlaxg(^ cells, with smooth projecting hcmisplier- 
ical surfaces, coloured red, and at first gorged 
with fluid, but ultimately becoming wootly. liar- 
win proved by the solvent used that they mu.st 
secrete a resinous substance which would aid the 
cellular outgrowth (wliich insinuates itself into 
eveiy crevice) in securely fixing the plant to its 
support. In piooi! of the tenacity of the branclilets 
of the tendrils, Darwin mentions an old one which 
was able to support a weight of two pounds ; and 
he reckons that the w'holo tendril would have 
resisted a strain of ten pounds. We susmet, how- 
ever, that the age in this case must have con- 
tributed largely to the result, for on selecting the 
terminal TOrtion of a branch of Ampelopati tricus- 
pidata (which had, however, been growing on a 
wall for only two months), which was fixed firmly 
by three tendrils, and attaching a weight of four 
pounds to the lowest of the tendrils, the portion 
of the branch and its tendrils were pulM irem 
the wall ; and on examination it was found that 
tlic tendril nearest the end of the branch had one 
of its seven disks pulled away, while the other six 
were left sticking to the wall ; the next tendril 
had left its six disks adhering to the stone ; while 
the nmaiuing one, which was entirely atta^ed to 


lime, had six disks pulled off, and one left on the 
lime. If we could draw a conclusion from this 
observation, it would be, that the disks, when 
attached to an unyielding surface, axe quite able 
at an early period to resist a heavy pull, but that 
the other portions of the structure of the tendril 
require a much longer period for attaining 
woody firmness and toughness which in tlic case 
of Darwin’s species exhibited such remarkable 
tenacity. 

Of the Foasion-flowers {Pcumjloraeea) we shall 
only instance Pasnflora gradliSf which (with tibo 
exception of P. acerifolia) is ^rhaps the chief of 
all climbers^ being more rapid in the revolutions 
of its intemodes, and more sensitive in its tendrils. 
Sometimes, os our author remarks, in less than 
an hour a revolution would bo efi'ccted, and the 
movement of the tendrils was as rapid. The 
sensitiveness of a full-grown tendril is such, that 
otic-thirty-second of a grain weight bos been 
thrice observed to cause it to curve, and even one- 
fiftieth of a grain was seen to aifeut it. The 
bending commences in half a minute after rubbing 
the tips of the tendrils. The exquisite delicacy 
and regularity of the spirals in some of the species 
attached to a roof, especially when drawn dowu 
to some extent by Uio weight of the stem, are 
subjects of no onliiiory interest. 

Under Root-climbers, Darwin’s remarks on Ficus 
repens, and on the caoutchouc-liko material by 
which its roots adhere to a wall, are deeply inter- 
esting ; and we think that a similar explanation 
must be given of the mode in which the long 
aerial rootlets of Pothos Nymphmafolia are fixiHl, os 
it seems otherwise impossible for them to ailhere 
to flat surfaces, 08 we know they do with ctticiency ; 
and it would account for the fact, that afti^r tlnjy 
have been torn off they do not wuiin, so far iis wo 
have noticed, to be able to adhere anew. 

We fear that our necessarily brief and imperfect 
sketch limy have failed to give our reailers a just 
idea of the deeply interesting details with which 
Darwin’s new work abounds ; but w'e trust ciiuiigli 
has been said reganling the curious and w'onderful 
properties of this class of plants, to excite in each 
1‘eaucr a strong desire to peruse the book for him- 
self, and if opportunity be alfurded, to make his 
own observations. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE OF THE GANNETS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAP. I.-— TO THE RESCUE. 

’Keep her away, yon at tho hclml Keep her 
away ! d’ye hear ? Pull, lads, just a couple more 
strokes, to clear the picr-heod, as the current 
catches our bows, and then bear a hand with the 
sail. There ’s ha^ly air enough stirring to flatter 
a lady’s veil in-shore here, but I see broken water 
in the offing, and what littlo wind there is sets 
right for tho Gannets.’ 

The speaker was a hale old mariner, whoso pin- 
nace, the Delight, was being rowed out of the tiny 
harbour of Ravenscombe, in the extreme south- 
west of England, on a brilliant summeFs morning, 
when sea and sky were alike decked out in the 
gayest tints of blue and gold, and when the balmy 
breeze was zephyr-like in the softness of its touch. 
The pretty watering-place, with its trim crescents 
and terraces^ and the white villas above it, each 
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nestling amidst myrtle bushes and fuchsia-beds, 
and banks carpeted with trailing roses, looked at 
its best ; and even the gigantic cliffs of the Cornish 
coast seemed to wear a smile, os though the loveli- 
ness of the weather had possessed the power to 
charm away the ruggedness of the grim, bare rocks, 
the base of which was bathed by the surges of the 
now deeping Atlantic. On the quaint gray pier 
of rough-hewn stone sundry groups of idlers had 
gather^ to watch the dci»artun! of the pleasure- 
boat, and parasols and handkerchiefs were waved 
in sportive token of adieu to those on board the 
Delight, by friends on shore. 

Mingling with none of these groups of gazers, 
but nover^eless intently observing the receding 
pinnace, was a young man, whoso handsome face, 
slightly bronzed by exposure to a fiercer sun than 
that of Britain, wore an expression sad and dejected 
enough, os his eyes wistfully followed the little 
vessel starting on her holiday trip. In addition 
to the Delight's crew of four sailoi's^ she had on 
board four jiassengers, two of whom were ladies, 
mother and daughter evideuUy, the latter being a 
beautiful girl, who seemed to derive but little 
pleasure from the prospect of the excursion, and ! 
from whom the gentleman who sat nearest to her 
vainly strove to win a smile or a glance of 
apiiroval. 

‘Don’t you know them?’ said a voice from 
among the nearest knot of lookers-on. ‘ Those are ! 
Mr and Mrs Lee, of Brooklands, half a mile out of I 
town, and their daughter ; and that is Mr Dainer, • 
of Damer Pork, who was M.P. for Cauielfonl, a | 
tremendously rich man. 1 hear that he and that | 
Iirotty Miss Lee are likely to make a inatcli ‘ 
of it.’ I 

liieutenant Ctmlon, U.N.— the name of the 
young man who stood silently on the pier- 
head, watching the boat as it was pul 1 e<l out of 
liarbouT — could not forbear wincing os these care- 
lessly uttered words reached his cars, albeit lie 
was only too w’ell aware that they were substan- 
tially true. Malcolm Gordon was beginning to 
wish that he had never seen lhivcn 8 com 1 >e at all. 
It was but a few pleasant weeks since he had come 
thither with his friend Jack Lawless, w'hose fine 
schooner-yacht, the Titania, lay at anchor near 
the miay, with her white sails gracefully brailed 
up. ile had learned to love Rosa Lee, and had 
won her love, although his proposals hod been, 
but two days since, pmitely but coldly declined by 
Rosa’s parents, who were bent on seeing her estab- 
lished in life 08 Mrs Darner, of Damer Park. Even 
with the smart of his recent disappointment rank- 
ling in his mind, Malcolm coulu not but own to 
himself that Mr Lee’s preference of a wealthy son- 
in-law was scarcely to bo wondered at 

The young naval lieutenant had nothing but his 
pay, and was leading, os many good officers ^ler- 
force do, a life of idleness on shore, for lack of the 
interest to secure employment 'If m}r elder 
brother, Archie, hail tieen the suitor in my 
stead,’ Buch was Malcolm’s soliloquy, 'perhaps 
he might have met with a more patient hear- 
ing.’ And 08 he spoke thus, memories of the 
men oak glades and dork firewoods of Qlen- 
darroch; oMhe grim, half-castellated house that 
had BO long shdteied his Highland ancestors ; of 


the old laird his father, and of his only brother 
Archibald, who cared for little but the sporting 
over the wild moors, of which he was heir of 
entail, rose np before him ; and he was only re- 
called from his reverie by the sound of a cheery 
veuce, which exclaimed close by : ‘ Why, Gordon, 
old fellow, ore yon dreaming in broad daylight, 
that yon ignore your best friends in this uncon- 
scionable fashion! I have been looking for you 
high and low.’ 

It was Jack Tjawlcss who spoke, laying his 
ungloved hand, as he uttered the words, on his 
friend’s shoulder. A blithe, kind-hearted, utterly 
useless member of society was Jack, merely one 
of the gilded youth of the age, of no special calling. 
But, nevertheless. Jack was a favourable specimen 
of his kind, and his frank face and ringing laugh 
won him friends everywhere. Ile hail a genuine 
regard for Malcolm Gordon. 

‘TJiey will have a pleasant sail of it to-day,’ 
Piiid the owner of the Titania, as he drew from 
the breast-pocket of his blue yachtsman’s jacket 
a cigar-case, the ^ weedy contents of which he 
offered to his friend. ' I saw Damer for a 
minute as he got down from his tandem, and he 
told me that he had chartered old Mawle’s bout 
there, and intended to ]>lay the part of a regular 
cicerone to the JjCcs, and shew tnem all the lions 
of the coast. They’re new people here, you 
remember, whereas Damer is a (k)rniKhinan bom 
and bred. So they are off to the lighthouse on 
the Gannets, first of all ; and then to ’Fregony Cave ; 
and after picnicking there, they visit the Nun’s 
Stiiir, and Penluddra, and the Logan Stone, 
and 

‘ The Ganni'ts ! you don’t nicaii that she—they 
- that there can be any intention of visiting the 
lighthouse on the Gannets, to-day'?’ interrupted 
the young officer, with a nervous anxiety, inexpli- 
cable to his mercurial frienil, who arched his eye- 
brows as ho rejoined : 

* Why not ? If they had consulted the almanac 
on every morning of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, 1 don’t suppose they would 
have chosen a better day here, on this stormy 
Gomish coast, where we come in for the full 
strength of the Atlantic rollers. They are well 
out of the lee of the land now, and bowling along 
merrily. I really envy them the excursion. The 
essential thing for us idlera is to know what comes 
next ; a game at billiards, or - 

' It ’s eleven miles to the Gannets ; two hours 
good, at the rate of sailing of that boat,’ muttered 
Gordon, heedless of his friend’s suggestion ; ' while 
to get back w'ould occupy three, even without 
that visit to Tregony Csive. I don’t like it’ And 
he threw another quick, searching glance at the 
horizon, where, on the veige of the jrald-flecked 
sky, there floated a few streaks of filmy cloud, 
1 yin"'|)acked to windward. 

'Uome, come, don’t^ play the part of Cas- 
sandra!’ said Lawless incrcdniously ; 'you are a 
sailor, and 1 a poor landsman, but second-sight 
alone could excuse such croaking. Why, I passed 
just now within earshot of a cluster of old salts, 
among whom Dawson, my sailing-master, was pro- 
minent, and their verdict was unanimous in favour 
of the day’s being an exceptionally fine one. Be- 
sides, ^wle, the skipper of the Delight, is a tou^h 
old sea-dog, who would not venture beyond the 
lengUi of his tether, with ladies on board.^ 
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* These Cornish cooslin;; snilora are bold men 
enougli/conswered Malcolm, shaking his head ; * but 
they have too luucli foul weather remly-mude to 
hand to be as ready to read the signs of a squall, 
white or black, os we who have learned our text- 
book in the hurricane latitudes. But no man is 
infallible about storms. Come, we will play bil- 
liards, if you like. Come across, then, to Hcn- 
shaw’s Rooms, and let us while away the time 
over the rolling ivory.' 

But after knocking the balls about for half an 
hour, Gordon grew restless, and laid aside his cue. 

* It *R of no use, Jack ; 1 csui't make a stroke to- 
day,' he said. ‘ If you like, we ’ll stroll about the 
j)lace, though in gooil earnest £ am sick of Ravens- 
combe. ’When, 1 wonder, can we up anchor and 
be off?* 

‘ When you like, old bo}[,’ said easy-going Jack, 
who had by this time gained an inkling of the 
fact, that his friend was seriously in love with 
Rosa, and that his couitship had not prospered — 

* when you like. By Jove ! ’ he added, as they 
sallied out into the street, * I begin to think you 
were a true prophet^ and that the weather is not 
quite such a cose of set fair os it seemed to be.* 

And indeed, silreody had the beauty of the day 
deported, while a boxy film hung athwart the 
lately brilliant azure of the sky, and the wind, 
feeble os yet, blew in fitful gusts, that whirled 
aloft the dust and dried wrack-weed of the sandy 
beach. 

‘They’ll put back, of course, in the Delight, 
when they see the queer look of things,’ said Law- 
less, half cai-elcssly taking out his^ telescope, and 
adjusting it so as to sweep the sea in the direction 
of the Gannets. 

‘That’s just what they won’t do, unless I am 
gmatly mistaken,’ answered Malcolm, compitfssiiig 
his lips : ‘ that old Mawle is as obstinate us a 
mule ; and unless they go about pretty cai-ly, 
they ivould not find it easy to moke the harbour 
with the breeze fust freshening to a gale. Let me 
see if I can get a glimpse of them through the 
gloss. — ^Tliunluu No ; X see nothing but sea-mews’ 
wings and foaming wave-crests. I hope Mawle | 
may have the sense to run for Studlcy, or for St 
Kevin’s, before the sea grows rouglier.’ 

By this time it was clear, from the conversation 
and gestures of the fishermen and other blue- 
jackets on the quay, that their recent confidence 
in the settled serenity of the weather had been 
disturbed. 

I We ’ll have half a gale,’ observed one white- 
haired Nestor in a striped nightcap and elephantine 
sea-boots, os the young men went by. 

‘Ay; and the other lialf to the back of 
that,* answered Gordon sharply ; and then said, 
earnestly : ‘ I say, Lawless, I ’d take it very kind 
of you if you would onler your p'^ople to get the 
yacht ready for sea, and let us stand out, and over- 
iiaul that pleasure-boat, before worse comes of it. 
The TUanta will have a tossing, but it won’t hurt 
her.’ 

‘ But it would hurt me,* rejoined the owner of 
the vessel in question. ‘ This child only fancies 
the ocean when it is in good-humour, thank you, 
and has not the least taste fur mountain billows 
and their concomitant of scorsickness. But come, 
my dear fellow,’ he added, glancing at Malcolm’s 
anxious face, ‘I’ll lend you the craft, crew, 
skipper, and all; but I prefer keeping iiiy.feet 


on terra firma, and my appetite for dinner un- 
impaired. Luckily, hero is Dawson. You two 
nautical authoiilies may settle the matter between 
you.* 

The sailing-master, although now fully convinced 
that ‘ dirty weather* was brewing, was not niiwill- 
ing to put out to sea, or to place himself under the 
orders of the young naval lieutenant, whom he 
knew by experience and repute to bo a first-iuto 
seaman. But it took some time to get all the 
hands mustered on board, and os the schooner stood 
out of harbour, the canvas flapped ominously, and 
the first low muttering of thunder mode itself 
audible. 

‘ They '11 have to take in sail afore Ion", or the 
wind ’ll spare them the trouble,' remarked a sailor 
on the pier, as ho watchctl the TitarMs prog- 
ress ; and indeed the weather was rapidly changing 
for the worse. Crash upon crash, peal upon pciil, 
rang out the deep diapason of tiie tknuder, while 
llasli after flash of hind lightning illnuiined the 
fast deepening gloom; and uiiiid sheets of driving 
lain amt clonus of blinding spray the schooner was 
seen staggering along, sorely buffeted by the first 
fury of the storm, but bravely beating up towards 
the distant lighthouse on the Gannets. Jack Tjaw- 
Icss, SIS he iuriicd up the collar of his pea-jacket, 
began to entertain considerable apprehensions for 
the safety of his fine yacht, but tne remenibranco 
of bis friend’s danger lurned his ihonghts into 
imolher channel. ‘ 1 ’d give, yes, I wonlti give the 
Tilania, hull, masts, and cabin fittings, to see 
Malcolm safe and sound .‘isliore again,’ muttered 
the soft-hearted young fellow, as he lost sight of 
the tempest-beaten vessel, now sturdily working 
her way out to sea. 

cuArTER ir.— DAxur.n. 

‘ Arc we not fortunate in our day '? Look, Rosa, 
love, how prettily Brooklands seems to smile down 
upon us from the hillside yonder, and how wonder- 
fully near and distinct everything looks! This 
must be (|uilc a treat in Cornwall, if Mr Darner 
will forgive my saying so much of th(i climate of 
his native county,’ said Airs Lee, 'as the JJdufht 
glided smoothly out of harbour, prattling, os well- 
iiieaniiig women often do, in utter nnconscioiisuess 
ofconiiiig mischief. 

‘I lemeiiiber to have heard the Cumberland 
shepherds say,’ rejoined her husband, * that these 
excessively fine days, when distant objects seemed, 
as they now seem, to be brought so very near, and 
when every outline 'was sharply and clearly picked 
out, were not to be trusted. If so, this would be a 
good test for their theory.* 

‘ Coriiishman as I am, T do not make the least 
pretence to weather-wisdom,' said Mr Darner, 
smiling. ' ‘My simple pliilosophv teaches me, 
however, to enjoy a good thing when I liavo got 
it, and 1 hardly think that a more oujopblc morn- 
ing could be welcomed anywhere. Whjr, the sky 
is blue enough, and the sea rich enough m colour, 
for this to be Italy instead of (!!ornwall ; and if we 
arc lucky enough to be passing the ruins of Pen- 
luddra Castle when the moon is up, you Will see a 
sight, Miss Leo, not easily to be matched, for 
beauty, anywhere.' 

Rom bent her bead, and uttered some cominoii- 
plnce repl}[ ; she was not in a mood to be readily 
interested in anything that Mr Darner might choose 
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to 8ajr ; and, indeed, os time progressed, Mrs Lee 
flaw with regret tliat the attentions of tlie county 
magiiato were to nil appearance wholly thrown 
away upon her daughter, and secretly deplored 
the discrepancy between llosa's views and her own. 
She had with feminine tact planned this expedi- 
tion for the express purpose of throwing Mr Darner 
and Miss Lee into the society of one another, but, 
as it seemed, unsuccessfully, os reganled the wcan- 
in» of Rosa's heart from its first attachment. 

The earlier part of tlie voyage was pleasant and 
prosperous enough, but presently the motion of 
the boat increascil perceptibly, the sunny splen- 
dour of tho hitherto unclouded sky sccnied to fade 
and darken, and it was evident by the bustle 
among the boatmen, and their frequently con- 
sulting together in an undertone, that some change 
of weather, hitherto unlooked for, was coming on. 
First ope reef, .and then another, n^luced the 
spread of sail, and ballast was niljustcd, and sheeis 
inailc liandy, while old Mawle himself took the 
l)elighl*s tiller in his homy hand, as the large boat 
bounded merrily over the suigc. 

* 1 could almost wish,’ observed Mr D.imcr .at 
length, 'that we had deferred our trip to the Gaiinots 
till another occasion ; and yet 1 much wanted the 
lailies to see one of the wildest hits of thoroughly 
maritime scenery off our coast here. Tlie sea, how- 
ever, is becoming somewhat mure boisterous than 
it should be for so long an excursion. I am nut 
sun*, Mr Lee, but it would he better to forego 
part of onr pleasure-trip, and liavi! the boat's 
head turned towards Tregoiiy C?ave, where wc are 
to dine.* 

‘ You can*t, squire, begging your panlon,' said 
the hluif old owner of the Delitjht, ' It w'ould be , 
a tempting of Providence to run for Tregony now, 
and it wc W’crc olf the mouth of the cave, you *d 
not be able to laud, without wings, you wouldn’t, 
through the surf that ’s on by this.’ 

'Perhaps, then, it would be better to rctuni,* 
said Mr Lee, growing pale. ' The sea is becoming 
very rough, and the sky looks threatening.* 

Old Muwlc shook his gray head. 

' We couldn’t put back to Ravcnscombc, sir,’ he 
answered, as under liis skilful giiid.ance the boat 
rode buoyantly over tho huge gliewy waves, 'not 
if our lives (lopcmlcd on it. Wc might uiukc 
Studley, but we’d maybe get swamped in crossing 
the harbour Kar, in such a sea os will be break- 
ing on it. Our safest plan, my mates and me 
thinks, is to stand out for the Gannots, if the w'iiid 
holds.* 

Mrs Lee uttered a kind of shriek, while Rosa 
could not repress on exclamation of alarm. 

' The Gaunets, surely not !’ exclaimed the former 
of the two; 'wo shall never reach the lighthouse 
alive. It seems^ sheer madness to traverse mUcs 
and miles of raging sea in a cockleshell of an open 
boat, and so near to the shore ns we still are. — Offer 
them money, Walter,* she added to her husband ; 
'twenty pounds — fifty pounds, to land us safidy 
somewhere on tho coast* 

There was a rugged dignity in tho old boat- 
man’s bearing, as he made answer: 'Madam, if you 
could promise mo to load the pinnace gunwale- 
deep with golden sovereigns, 1 couldn’t earn them 
— if you’ll trust the word of a seafaring man of iny 
age— by setting you ashore, dry and safe, from this 
to tho Scilly iMes, except the one place I spoke 
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au hour. Bribes go for nought here. If I can’t 
save my po.sscngci's for my just iMiy of thirty-six 
sliillings, 1 can’t do it for the wealth of the Indies. 
Squire Darner knows me, anyhow.* 

‘I really think,* suid Mr Dumcr, leaning forward 
and speaking hurriedly and eaniestly, ‘ that we hail 
all of us better be guided by tlic advice of Mawle 
here, hocked us it is by the oi»imon of tho other 
sailors. At the lighthouse w'e can take shelter 
until the storm abates, and * 

The remainder of the sentence was lost amidst 
the deep revcrhenitions of the sullen thunder that 
now rolled overhead, and it was by a silent gesture 
that the tough old helmsman received the assent 
to his proposal. A minute later, and, under a 
mere rag of sail, that strained and tore at the bend- 
ing mast and the restraining cortlage, the Vdiijhi 
was flying like .an arrow through the savage sea, 
rtMieiving blows that made her quiver from stem to 
stem, aud seeming at each instant to be in d.anger 
of being swamped by some one of the many 
breaking waves that reared their foam-crested 
heads high above her, while far and wide the froth- 
bells flew, like snow-iiakes in winter before the 
shrieking wind. Once and again, too, some cnor- 
iiious billow would come rolling towanls tho pin- 
nace, and Rosa, as slia sat with blanched face and 
dilated eyes, would watch the oncoming of tho 
iiioiintiiin w.'ivo, and anticipate the disaster that 
I seemed so imminent, until a dexterous movement 
of the helm evaded the peril. 

No steering, however skilful, could quite keep 
an open boat dry in such weather, and in spile of 
all that could be done to shield the ladies, the 
j drenching spray Hew ever and anon over the 
gunwale of tlie Delight^ and first one man, 
and then another, had to work hard at haling. 
Then there iDse through the misty atmosphere, 
phantom-like, a gaunt white wooden tower, perahed 
upon a hog-backed, sharp-edged rock, over which 
the sea broke furiously, and which was, on the sea- 
ward side, environed by a roughly traced semicircle 
of smaller rocks, some of which were so low in the 
water as to resemble thin black lines of ragged 
stone, lashed by waves. 

'This be the Great Gannet; yon’s the Brood/ 
said Mawle gruilly, as he pointed to the lighthouse. 
‘Steady, now, my lads, to down sail and chuck 
the grapnel, os I run her in for the landing- 
place. Save life and limb, if the boat must go 
to pieces.’ 

Then came a drcoilful moment of feverish ex- 
pectation. A crosli of breaking planks, a shouting, 
and trampling, and clutching nt every point of 
vantage, and neither Rosa nor Mrs Leo, nor even 
the gentlemen of the party, ever quite realised how 
narrow had been their escape, as they emeigcd, 
wet, dripping, and breathless, from the clouds of 
Hying spray, and began one by one to ascend the 
copper ladder that formed the only means of access 
to the lighthouse. But all, crew and passengen, were 
safe ashore, though the Delight was immediately 
afterwards a mere heap of drifting wreck, tossed 
to and fro among the eddies between the half 
sunken rocks, over which the sea broke in thunder. 
At the head of the ladder stood a tall, xnelancholy- 
eyed man, whom, by his dres^ the newcomers 
concluded to be tho keeper of the lighthouse, 
w'hile behind him (»me a young sailor lad, whose 
beardless face contrasted with the unshaven chin 
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'Yon are welcome, as what Christians wonld 
not be, to such poor accommodation as I have to 
oifer,’ said the elder man, whose garb was that of a 
sailor, but whose speech had a fluency unusual 
among mariners: 'a roof at anyrate, and a fire 
presently whereby to diy your wet clothes, and 
the government rations of rum, biscuit, and salt 
meat. This is not a commodious place, ladies ; 
but 1 hardly thought, when, five minutes since, I 
saw your hoot jroiug fast to splinten against the 
ragged rocks below, that you would be standing 
here safe and sound. Lookers-on, as the saying is, 
see most of the game, and you *ve hail a narrow 
squeeze for it A Ravcnscombc boat, or one from 
Studley ? Why, it *8 Skipper Mawlc, surely V 
* Yes, Mr Willis, 1 be,’ answered the old man ; 
'that is, in course, if I ought to be called a skipper 
without ever a cmft to be master of. It cost me 
fifteen years of hard saving before I bought the 
DdiiqhL and now she’s gone, like a broken to- 
bacco-pipe.’ 9 

' The wreck of your boat shall be no loss to you, 
Mawlo, in a money point of view,’ said Mr Danicr 
in a kmdly tone ; ' I can promise you that’ 

Bv this time the keeper of the lighthouse had 
conducted his unexpected guests into a la^e, low- 
ceiled room, tlic wnite-woshed walls of which were 
adorned bv a few cheap prints, a copy of the 
Nautical Almanac, and some old brass-liilted cut- 
lasses and telescopes hanging to rusty nails. A 
ladder led upwards to the loft-like upper story 
where the lamp was kept, and three hammocks, :is 
on board a ship-of-war, swung in their respective 
earners. The lofl was already busy kindling u 
fire in the cooking-stov^ and improvised scats 
were provided for the ladies ; but Mrs Lee, as she 
looked around her, could not repress a shudder. 

' Will it be long, do you think, before we can be 
taken away from here 7’ she asked, addressing her- 
self to no one especially. There was a singnlar 
gravity in the face of the man who had been I 
addressed ns Willis, os he replied : ' Who can tell 7 
If the weather mends, and a vessel comes within 
hail, there ’s a chance ; not else.’ 

' llavc yon not regular visits from the shore 7’ 
asked Mr Darner, os he placed a wooden l)ench 
near the fire fur the accommodation of Miss Lee 
and her mother. 

‘ Yes, we have, sir,* answered Willis moodily. 
'Tuesday, if the sea allows, the boat will bring 
fresh provisions. Bring a new hand, too, she. will, 
in place of the one that ’s’ missed the number of 
his mess three weeks oga Poor Tom was stamling 
on the stones below, not two yards from the lofldcr- 
foot^ when a bigger wave tlian common washed 
him dear off the platform, and wc were os power- 
less to help as new-born babes could have been, 
lie wasn’t the first that’s been swept off tlio 
Gannet Let’s hope he ’ll bo the last ; out all our 
lives are in the Lord’s hand.’ 

'What do you mean 7’ asked Mr Damer, who 
saw that there was a deep earnestness underlying 
the man’s gloomy vagueness of speech. 

'lincan that the lighthouse is going to pieces, 
and that fonr-and-twenty hours of storm, such os 
we often have here, will send us*— 

'Where?’ exclaimed Mrs Lee, with white lips, 
as Willis hesitated to condude his speech. 

'You hear it give the answer, lady, do you not?’ 
returned the keeper of the lighthouse after a poi^ 
during which nothing was h<^ hut the shrieking 


of the wind, and the boom of the resounding waves. 

' The voice of the strong cruel sea hungering for our 
poor livea If the wind does not drop, nothing 
earthly cau save us.* 

SOPHISTICATIONS. 

In a recent article (September 4, 1875, ' Notes 
about the Mint ^ we gave some particulon concern- 
ing the coinage, including extracts from the pnblio 
records relating to suspected or ascertained debase- 
ment of the current coins in bygone ages. So far 
as suspicions of the government or the officials are 
concerned, we are now happily at ease ; but indir 
vidual rascalities are probably as rife os ever. 

It is the old story — ^ingenuity and ability becom- 
ing mischievoiu through being applied to dishonest 
])nrposca Sand in sugar ; spent tea-leaves, re- 
dried and recurled to look like new ; black tea 
coloured like green ; mixtures of roasM corn and 
beans with coffee, and of queer odds and ends with 
cocoa; tobacco^ gin, mustard, pepper, milk, port 
wine, sophisticated with substances which do not 
properly belong to them — all tell us that knavery 
is far too active in shops and manufactories. 

The poor purchasers in humble ncighbour- 
hoodn arc not the only victims ; nor are articles of 
necessity the only kinds to which fraudulent ingen- 
uity is applied. The buyers of cosily works in 
fine art have need of caution to an extent that 
many of them are far from suspecting. Experi- 
enced picture-buyers have become aware that 
.pictures apparently old, and hearing the names of 
the great masters, are in too many instances really 
modern. Old panels and canvases arc repainted 
with copies from fine, pictures ; the colours are 
purposely made dark and smuk]^, as if toned down 
by age ; while the crocked surface of old vaniisli 
is imitated by placing the newly painted picture 
for a time in a heated oven. Old china and 
earthenware are selling at prices perfectly iiioii- 
strous, as we have haa occasion already to shew 
(April 17, 1875, 'The Old-chiiia Mania’}; and this 
has set unscrupulous men to produce modern- 
antiques, new }}r()ducts of the potter’s wheel and 
the ])ottcr’B mould, coloured and decorated in exact 
imitation of much-prized productions of past cen- 
turies. 

Bank-notes, in bygone years, used to he largely 
foigecl ; hut many country notes and foreign notes 
are now engraved and printed by London firms, 
so exquisite in minute detail, and with different 
coloured inks so intermixed, that forgeiy seems 
well nigh hopeless. The Bank of England has 
made but little change in the appearance of its 
note, laying on clues and tests which are known 
to few persons besides bankers ; the paper, espe- 
cially, is believed to be almost inapproachable in 
peculiar qualities. 

Coins are perhaps the productions on which the 
greatest variety of sophistical arts has been ex- 
ercised ; so fertile has roguery been in devising 
ways for inducing these pieces of metal to appear to 
be what they are not. As we have lately shewn 
in the article cited above^ matters were not quite 
right in this respect among the officers in the 
HHnt during tne time of Charles II. ; bat 
'smashen,’ 'sweaters,’ and 'clippers,* it is now 
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knowD^ have been busy in various countries from bring unto youe wbiche bee of the value of two 
ve^ early a^a. The name clippen explains it- pence to be stiyken wyth th’ yron havynge the 
self; while tne sweaters reduce the substance of Oreyhouiide uppou the side of the Teston wher- 
the coin, either by shaking many of them together uppou the kyngc’s face ys, behind the hedd over 
in a leathern bag, or by some other means, and tlie showldcrs, and th’ other Teston of four pence 
appropriating the surface ‘ sweat’ obtained tlicreby. yee shal stryke wyth th* other yron havinse the 
Smashing is not the making, but the circulating, of rortcuUice before the face, and so fwyth redclyv*r 
base coin ; the word probably belongs to thieves’ the same moneys to the same p^sons that dyd 
slang, for the name of ’smash-feeder* is given by p’sent them unto you. And ye shad take good 
tlieni to a nickel silver or imitative silver spoon. regard tliut yn no wyse vc doe stampe anye Teston 

Numismatists and coin collectors have good vmued at two pence with the stampe oL' the Port- 
reason to know that nefarious skill is at work in cullice.’ We may here remark that teston, Ustone, 
their department A veiy old and scarce coin, say tester, testern, and testril arc all believed to he m^i- 
of silver, is worth in the antiquarian market many fications of the same word, referring to teste or tete, 
times its weight in that metal ; and henra there the head of the sovereign stumped on the coin, 
is a strong temptation for the deverly-dishoncst The value, in England and some foreign countries, 
to produce coins which con be sold for as man^ has ranged from a maximaiii of twclvepcnce to a 
pounds as they cost shillings. Curiously enough, this minimuin of twopence. 

laxity was known to the ancients as well os to our- Before the accession of the present sovereign to 
selves ; for Homan coins have occasionally been the throne, the English silver coins were in a 
dug up, some evidently plated, some as evidently multitude of coses worn so completely smooth and 
washed over with a mere surface of precious metal, plain, that forgers were tempts to put into dr- 
At the present time, the Greek islands shdtcr men culation smooth discs of silver or alluyed silver, 
who mi^c false dies of ancient coins, as a prelim- the intrinsic value of which was much below the 
inary to the manufacture of new specimens so current value of the real coins. When the over- 
doctored up 08 to pass fur old. The trade must, worn silver coins were called in, and sent to the 
indeed, be a lucrative one, if the stutcmciit is Mint to be remcltcd, tlic smooth blanks were of 
correct that one engraver of these false dies netted two kinds, genuine and Imudnlent. Thu practical 
Uvo or three thousand pounds from the pockets of oflicers at the Mint adopted a singular way of 
Englishmen alone, who innocently purchased the ascertaining whether any mised devico hod ever 
counterfeits at high prices, under a belief in their been on these blanks : they placed them on red- 
genuine character. Old Homan coins nx^nirc to hot iron plates ; when heated to a certain temper- 
be scanned closely, whenever a high price is asked ature, the fraudulent pieces remained as plain as 
for them ; it is said that almost every collector has before; but the wom-down genuine coins presented 
sonic whose genuineness he doubts, although he iliu device very faintly re-introduced, of a greenish 
has not tests sufficient to settle the matter clearly, hue ; this revival disappeared as the coins cooled 
A numismatist, a few years ago, warned collectors down, but lasted long enough for the immediate 
to be on their guard concerning half-groats and purpose in view. Collectors themselves adopt a 
pennies of Hichi^ llT.’s reign ; there are but few similar plan, when testing old silver coins of wnich 
of them in existence, and imitators have been the device is so worn down as to render the reign 
tempted to enter this field ; the fraudulent speci- and date almost illegible ; they place them upon a 
mens arc well made, and put on that worn red-hot poker, and watch till the inscription comes 
appearance which would be due to great age. temporarily into view. 

Much could be said as to the sopliisticatiun or Macaulay gives a graphic account of the woful 
imitation of coins which, on account of their age state of the coinage in the closing years of the seven- 
01* rarity, command a market price much beyond teenth century. Down to the time of Charles IL, 
their original value ; but the debasement or the blanks for coins were cut out from sheets by 
h'audiilent imitation of the current coin lias also means of shears, and then hauiiiicrcd into circular 
for ages affonled a field for misapplied iiigcuiiily. shape; this circularity was by no means perfect, 
An extant official document, relating to Wells in while the edge was often irregular, and without 
Somersetshire, describes a curious way of deter- any legend or milling. One consequence of this 
mining the legality and excellence of a current was that the dishonest clipped and pared and filed 
coin. In the time" of Queen Elizabeth tliero was the edges of the coins, and appropriated the frag- 
a coin callecl a teston, of which there were two vari- ments uf gold or silver thus obtained. The govern- 
cties, one worth just double the other. The four- incut, on urgent and repeated representations from 
penny teston and the twopenny teston were current bankers, merchants, employers of labour, and shop- 
at the same time, and being of the same size, keepers, caused a machine to be constructed for 
though different in sdloy, were frequently mistaken milling or stamping the edge. But, unwisely, the 
for each other. The document to which we allude old coins and the new were allowed to be in circu- 
is an Onlcr in Council addressed to the Corpora- lation at the same time, producing an effect which 
lion of Wells in 1559 . Four discreet, honest, and had not been duly foreseen. ’ Fresh wagon-loads 
competent persons were to take their station in of choice money came forth from the Mint ; and 
the market-place, and act as money-inspectors, still tliey vanished as fut as they appeoied. Great 
By whom they were to be accompanied, and in masses were melted down ; great masses export^ ; 
what way to proceed, we will describe in the great masses hoarded ; but scarcely one new piece 
quaint language of the original. The corporation was to be found in the till of a ^op, or in the 
were directed to select ’ some Qoldsmythe of the leathern hea which the farmer carried home from 
beste knolege yee can gette, or some other p’son the cattle-fair.' The gibbet at Inborn was at 
havinro beste knoleco in the matter of moneys, work nearly every week, executing wretclied 
and shal ther be ready to judge and disceriie of all creatures, women os well as men, who had been 
man’r of Testons that anye cure subjeetts shal convicted of clipping the coinage ; but the profits 
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FOLLIES OF FASHION. 

Onr can scarcely help laughing to see a whole 
flock of sheep jumping at a particular spot because 
one docs so ; but is there not a similar absurdity in 
the way that ladies, one after the other, follow the 
remarkable fashions of the (Liy? They can give 
no reason why they do so, further than that it is 
the fashion. That seems to bo the only uigument 
employed. In not ono instance out of a hundred 
can any one tell who is the leader of fashion, or the 
originator of any particular costume or part of it. 
It may be, to-day, on illustrious invalid, to con- 
ceal some physical defect, or a Parisian draughts- 
man in a garret ; to-morrow, the suggestion ^ni 
an old print or a portrait in some collection ; and 
the next day, ono of Madame Chigot’s underpaid 
and overworked seamstresses, who has manipu- 
lated a dress, from the sheer want of material, into 
a new arrangement ; or, from the redundancy of 
stuff— too much for one, and not enough for two 
— liiis given amplitude of skirt and expansive 
trailing of robe, which (if it takes) becomes the 
reigning style for the next week or so. Then the 
town becomes aflame through the agency of the j 
immensely augmented fashionable literary media ; 
and according to the length of our purses, and 
too often without reference to our means, Uie 
darling element around us obey the new * regi- 
mental orders,’ adopt the regulations, and become 
as alike to each other in dress and accoutrements 
os BO many soldiers in the same squad. Resistance 
is vain. To bo out of the fosluon is to be out of 
the world I Thus, the most absurd, and in regard 
to the wearer, often the most incongruous, habili- 
ments are adopted and maintained os the correct 
tiling, in spito of all opposition from the more 
sober-minded lover of taste. Nor should it be 
forgotten that a style of dress begets a style of 
demeanour. To take the sterner sex, the man who 
dresses ‘horsey* talks horsey; and it is the same 
with women— ‘the women who dress ‘fast’ will 
talk ‘fast’ The character, in liict, must be kept 
up; Macbeth cannot perform without, at least, 
the vision of the do^r; nor can the mimic 
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monarch strut upon the stage witliout his robes 
of ermine. 

It has been as.scried as an excuse for many 
frivolities of fashion, that women seek variety in 
dress to render the admiriition of the male sex 
the more secure ; but every day must convince 
those of observation that this can scarcely he 
the case; as amongst men whose opinions are 
of any value, tlui most simple costume, if neat 
and appropriate to season and locality, is always 
preferreiL Men, as a rule, are more shocked than 
otherwise with gaudy blandishments in dress ; 
and all our poets who have touched upon the 
subject agree in denouncing the meretricious as 
gilding of reflned gold or painting the lily — a 
wasteful and unlovely excess. The fact is, that if 
the truth were fairly put, this struggle on the part 
of women to he first to adopt any new quackery in 
costume, is more to vie with their oivn order and 
sex for precedence, and to exhibit the possession 
of the means of a prodigal display, than any desire 
to enhance their charms in the eyes of men— 
simply that they know they are safe there in any 
guise. 

Wo have certainly known instances in which 
men have been at fault by influencing their lady 
connections in the choice of costume and material; 
they, in their mistaken solicitude for ‘appear- 
anceV uxgiug that they wished their wives and 
children not to look ‘dowdy’ and unlike other 
people— that is, people with ten times their income, 
and a considerably higher social position. But 
these cases ore exceptional, and, when they arise 
from the male side, have a tendency to euro them- 
selves. One instance wo can recall with pain of a 
lady being compelled by her husband to walk 
forth from a shop with a pair of new shoes on her 
feet, which, by their tightness, brought tears into 
her eyes; her spouse declaring, to her remon- 
strances, that she hod a very pretty foot, and ho 
was not going to have it spoiled. And so, it may 
bo, the Frenchman is M to believe that the 
English take their pleasure sadly, from the great 
proportion of women to he seen at any file who 
are suffering under tortaro from this cause. 
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We do not tiespoas here upon the questioii of 
the impetus which fashion gives to our manufac- 
tures, and the hosts of people it keeps in constant 
employment; nor do we venture to dictate to those 
whoso fortunes ore sufficient to warrant their 
indulgences in any eccentricity, beyond the fact, 
that they are responsible in some degree for the 
example they set in those excesses in dress, which 
the middle and poorer classes of late years have 
struggled to imitate. There is little doubt that, 
with a very large section of female society, dress is 
the one absorbing passion. Wo can scarce intrude 
into any coterie of larlics, or overhear at the comer 
a knot of servant-girls, without finding that this 
subject, tinged with a spice of scandal, plays a 
very considerable part in a 'kettle-dnim* or stolen 
gossip. Nor is this example the less baneful upon 
diildien, who are now not content to dress their 
dolls like ladies, hut they themselves must bo 
dressed like dolls. 

We can scarcely exempt any nation or sect from 
a tinge of this folly. But in our own islands the 
remarkable cheapness of most fabrics— excepting 
silk, but of which there arc close imitations within 
the reach of the masses— has given the widest 
scope to the indulgence of tlic ruling passion; 
so much so, indeed, that a manifest tendency is 
shewing its^, amongst the court and aristocracy, 
to dress, excepting upon state occasions and gala 
days, as quietly os possible, and this in very self- 
defence. To this reaction we may perhaps look 
for a change of a more healthy nature; hut as 
Fashion is as capricious as her followers, it is to 
he feared the chances against reform are remote. 

We would fain hope that^ from illustrious 
example, the tide will change for the better ; but 
when we cast our eyes across the Atlantic, natur- 
ally hopeful that new worlds would inaugurate 
a more sensible order of things, we are shocked 
to learn that the struggle is not to shame the 
old country into propriety and prudence, but to 
excel her in the race of extravagance. Here is 
a sample of ‘going ahead’ in this direction, 
taken from the Philadelpkia Ledger, from which, 
as we loom that the chief families of the 
modem community have commenced with their 
babies^ we presume the mothers and daughters are 
not outdone by their offspring: ‘At a juvenile 
party lately given in Brooklyn, Long Island, New 
York, by a lady aged eleven years, the extrava- 
gance in dress could not, it is said, have been 
exceeded even by adult ingenuity. The hair, 
dressed in the latest style, was frizzled, puffed, 
powdered, and adomeil with flowers. Four-but- 
toned wMte kid gloves were generally worn; 
while French kid boots, matching the d^sea in 
colour, encased the feeL A little girl of seven 
yean was dressed in a rose-coloured silk, trimmed 
with pnni-appliquB flounces, and covered with gold 
and gems, which brought the cost of the outfit 
up to about seven thousand dollan. The young 
gentlemen of from nine to fourteen were usual^ 
arrayed in Uack dress coats, light pante^ and in 


lavender neckties, with the most dazzling pro- 
fusion of lings, seals, and watch-diainB, The hair 
of the cider youths was parted in the middle, and 
worn in long floating locks. Music, dancing, and 
flirtation occupied the evening until the supper- 
hour, at twelve o’clock, after which the gay 
assembly departed. The coquette of twelve an<l 
the effeminate dandy of fourteen ore apt to suggest 
painful visions of a coming race of men and women 
without strength of mind or muscle, and with 
every spark of youthful vitality and freshness 
prematurely driven out by the trainiug to which 
they have been subjected.’ 

Perhaps, however -to look at homo — a little 
colloquy, which occurred in our hearing between 
a kind and generous father on tho one side, and 
his wife and daughters on the other, may serve to 
illustrate the inconsistoncLCS wliich enter into the 
defences and excuses for any abrupt change in 
fashion, however great 

‘Don’t you like our dresses, papa?’ was the 
query, as Mr Signchcck’s three handsome daughters 
entered tho breakfiist-room in tho costume of the 
period. 

‘Humph! ’replied papa, lovingly giving them 
the matutinal kiss in turn. ‘You put the question 
in too beseeching a form to obtain my candiil 
opinion. Ask it in a less arhitroxy manner, and 
1 will reply, “Not at all.” ’ 

*0 papa, it is quite the fashion I’ from all tho 
ladies, deprecatingly, mamma included. 

‘ Well, my dears, it may be the fashion, hut that 
fact docs not necessarily secure my approval. The 
dress is fur too tight in front, and too candcssly 
loose behind; reminding me of a countryman’s 
bundle wrapped up in a handkerchief, and tied 
with a slovenly knot behind, which he puts his 
stick through, to carry it over his shoulder. In- 
deed, it has r^ly a painful effect upon mo. When 
1 saw tho actor in the farce who was dooined to 
stand all the evening at a party, bccaik-c ho hod 
not got his “ sittiug-dowu twowsers ” on, it did not 
excite my laughter, but my pity; and 1 really feel 
tho same for you. Now, when crinolines were 
in’— 

‘0 papa!’ again from the ladies, ‘you know 
when we wore crinolines, you decloMd tliem 
execrable, and all that sort of thing.’ 

* Trae^ my dears. I did so, in common with 
many, denounce them as hideous, as destroyers of 
tho human form, and a dreadful penance to a man 
who hod to sit close by a lady who wore those 
parrot-cages. But that is no reason why you should 
fly to the opposite extreme and adopt a costume 
which you cun only find a precedence for on a 
willow-pattern plate.’ 

‘ Dear papa I it is you who ore now inconsistent, 
not we.’ 

‘ Indeed ! Well, to please you I ’ll plead gui% ; 
but, in extenuation, let me fetch from my dei^ 
a few home-notes I Jotted down at the time 
crinolines were the mge, and which fell from 
your own sweet lips, supported, you may recollect, 
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Ijy ilie weighty argumentB of your mother. Here 
they axe. " Cmoline is the most conyeniont, com- 
fortable, delightful, charming, and graceful part of 
our coBtume. It keeps our clothes off the ground, 
and oulrof the mud ; gives free scope and action to 
our limbs, and extending the dresf^ avoids those 
plaits and folds which arc the first to become frayed 
and shabby ; and therefore crinoline has the addi- 
tional advantage of being economicaL’* Granted, 
my dean, 1 observed to this testimonial of its 
merits^ and asked: Do these recommendations, 
presuming they are stable, outweigh the sad tnith, 
that we are compelled to Wr almost every day, of 
some sister, rich or poor, being immolated by fire 
within those ruthless bars 1 To this 1 find you 
replying : that it could only be great carelessness 
which caused such accidents; that accidents would 
occur, and that people would get accustomed to 
crinoline without danger, as they did to every- 
thing else. Indeed, for your ports, such was your 
love (that was your word) for these darling things, 
that you would never consent to set them aside, 
let the fashions change os they might Had you 
abandoned crinolines because of the very many 
human sacrifices they hod occasioned, 1 would 
have hailed the present costume, absurd and expen- 
sive as it is, as an acceptable and merciful change ; 
but the screams of those who fell victims to these 
distended ivire^ were drowned in the louder 
behests of Fashion, and deaths the most excruciat- 
ing went on and on, unheeded, till the fiat of Folly 
was trumpeted forth. Then they were no longer 
to he worn bv the iSlite, for it became known that 
they were vulgarised by factoiy-girla hanging them 
up by order, uko cliildreu’s hoops at the school- 
door, before they entered the mills to work. 
Then, and not till then, comfort, convenience, 
grace, economy, were throum with them into the 
lumMr-room, or sold for a better purpose than 
they had served before, to the old umbrella-mender 
to repair his wares.’ 

* O papa, papa ! there— <lon’t ! ’ and their taper 
fingms were over his mouth, 

Tho father kissed each hand affectionately, and, 
with a sly expression of half fan and earnestness, 
added : * There, then — ^you shall have no more of 
my lecture, if you promise not to announce every 
chance in your dress with the assertion of its hciiig 
all that’s convenient and comfortable, and your 
determination to live and die in your new adop- 
tion, as many a poor woman has really done m 
tiiat of the disci^cd crinoline. If you do not 
mind, I dial! pull some more memoranda from my 
desk, and read them to tho last word ; for I have 
here your own advocacy of the Grecian bend and 
the Alexandra limp— &th positive and practical 
imitations of physical affliction. And then, per- 
haps^ you woula like to hear how you used to 
rate tlie servants for ^ing beyond the door with 
nothing on their heads, as not respectable ; litUc 
anticipating that the time would come when you, 
their Bupexiora, would deem a couple of rose-buds, 
and a piece of stuff the size of a cheese-plate, a 
sufficient substitute, in all weathers, fox hat ox 
bonnet.” 

‘Enough, enough, papa; we will promise,* said 
the eldest daughter, wiu a dy look. ‘ You have 
quizzed us girl^ and we own, not without some 


reason ; but pray, is there nothing in men's dress 
that should demand change V 

* Men’s dress ! Indeed there is ; and I will 
frankly own that, leaving out of count his canying 
a chimney-pot on his he^, tlio custom of wearing 
gannents that apply equally to dinner, to a ball, 
or to a fiinerfd, is one of the most absurd of the 
ago. There, girls ; we arc now quits.* 

LIGHTNING-PKINTR. 

Vert curious results are sometimes produced by 
lightning, calculated to incite wonderment in the 
minds of persons unversed in tho phenomena of 
electricity, and to set scientific men thinking and 
experimenting on the probable causes of these 
appenrancca Of the destruction of ships and 
houses by lightning wc do not speak, nor of the 
more lamentable cases in which persons have been 
struck dead by such visitations. The phenomena 
more immediately in view are lightning figures or 
pictiues, impressions burnt into the surface of the 
objects struck, and presenting resemblances con- 
cerning which fancy has allowed to draw 
foncifiu conclusions. 

Marks, remarkably treo-like, have sometimes been 
found on the bodies of persons struck by lightning. 
MM. Bossut and Leroy, in 1786, reported to the 
Aeadtmie dcs ikiences a case of this kind, and 
accounted for it by supposing that the lightning 
in its passage through the body hod forced the 
blood into the vessels of the skin, and thus all the 
ramifications of these vessels were visible on the 
surface. Arogo oilopted a similar explanation, in 
regard to a cose winch occurreil in IVance much 
more recently: two persons standing near a 
noplar-tree were struck by lightning, and on tho 
urcast of each were found marks closely resembling 
the branchlets of tho poplar. 

More strictly belonging to those instances in 
which the lightning- mai’ks resemble familiar 
objects is one that occurred in a Somersetshire 
viuage in 1812. One version of the story is, that 
‘ six sheep reposing in a meadow surrounded by 
woods were lulled by lightning ; and when the 
skins were taken from the animal^ a facsimile of 
a portion of tho surrounding scenery was visible 
on the inner surface of each skin.^ The other 
version is that, about turnip-sowing time, a farmer 
and his men were engaged in the fields, when a 
violent storm of thunder and lightning come on, 

I and three out of four valuable rams, which had 
I taken shelter under a tree, were killed ; when the 
I skins reached the fell-monger, on the inside of 
each was found depicted a vciy accurate repre- 
sentation of the tiee under which ilie animals hod 
sought refuge. Although differing in details, these 
two accounts probably relate to the same occur- 
rence; Uie latter is perhaps more credible than the 
former, seeing that we con mure readily believe 
an impression of a tree than of a landscape being 
thus produced 

In 1846, at Graham’s Town in South Africi^ a 
of lightning struck the gable of a powder-mill. 
Tbe building contained a store of twelve toi» of 
gunpowder, m copper-bound barrels packed In a 
(dostei about four feet from the woIL The lij(ht- 
yiing ran along the wall of the nble, beneath the 
floor, and out under the door-BuL The mark of 
the flash, zigzag in ihape, and directed at an ande 
of about eighty d^greea^ was plainly visible on the 
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'whitewashed wall of the magazine, resembling in 
colour the stain produced by the explosion of a 
very light train of powder ; and a small hole or 
emek was mode in the arch where it entered. 
Tliere was no tree-mark or mystical mark here ; 
the mark produced was evidently the zigzag path 
of the lightning itself. 

Signor Orioli brought before a scientific congress 
at Naples four narratives relating to lightning- 
prints. In the firs^ lightning struck IJie fore- 
most of the brigantine Hajilo Buon Servo in the 
Boy of Aniero ; a sailor sitting under the most 
was struck dead, and on hu bock was foiind on 
impression of a horse-shoe, similar to one fixed at 
the mast-head. In the second, a sailor, in a some- 
what similar position, was struck by a lightniiig- 
ilash on the left breast with iin impression of tlie 
number 44 ; an almost exact representative of 
a number 44 that was at the extremity of one 
of the masts. In the third, a young man was 
, found struck by lightning; he had on a girdle 
with some gold coins in it ; and images of these 
were imprinted on his skin in the order they 
occupied in the girdle. In the fourth, an Italian 
lady of Lugano was sitting near a window during 
a tiiunder-storm, and was struck, though in a way 
scarcely conscious to herself at the time ; a ilower 
which happened to be in the path of the lightning 
\ras perfectly reproduced or printed on her leg, 
where it remained permanently. 

Among the thunder-storms described as having 
occuiTiidin the West Indies, one, in 1852, was ren- 
dered remarkable by this phenomenon : a poplar- 
tree in a colTcc-plantation was struck by light- 
ning, and on one of the large dry leaves was found 
imprinted an exact representation of some pine- 
trees that stood three or four hundred yards dis- 
tant Whether this was really an * exact repre- 
sentation,’ or the product of an excited imagination 
not well controlled by accurate judgment, is just 
the point which we cannot determine ; the mark- 
ings on Uic leaf may have been only the natural 
zigzagging of the lightning. 

In 1853, a little girl was standing at a window, 
near which stood a young maplc-trcc ; a Hash of 
lightning struck cither tlie girl or the tree, or 
both, and an image of the tree was found im- 
printed on her body. In another instance, a boy 
climbed a tree to steal a bird’s nest ; a lightning- 1 
flash struck the tree ; the boy fell to the ground, 
and ‘on his breast the imago of a tree, with the 
bud and nest on one of its branches^ appeared very 
conspicuously.’ 

Scientific journals, os well as those of mote popu- 
lar character, contain a rich store of incidents more 
or less similar to the above. Dr Franklin stated 
in 1786^ that about twenty years previously, a 
I man who was standing opposite a tree that had 

i 'ust been struck by lightning ^or as he called it, 
)y a thunderbolt), found on his breast an exact 
I representation of that tree. M. Poey, who has 
treated this subject somewhat fully in the French 
scientific journals, nieutious twenty-four cases of 
I lightning impressions on the bodies of men and 
I animals. Of those, eight were impressions of trees 
or parts of trees ; one of a bird, and one of a cow ; 
four of crosses ; tluree of circles, or of impressions 
of coins carried about the person ; two of horse- 
shoes ; one of a nail ; one of a metal comb ; one 
of a number or numeral ; one of the w'ords of a 
sentence ; and one of the back of an arm-chair. 


There is no mention, so far as we are aware, of 
any imprinting on the bodies of the two hapless 
lovers mentioned by Qay ; but a very little exer- 
cise of the imagination, aided by an element of 
credulity, would have sulticed to produce, imagin- 
ary crosses, hearts, or trees. Tliose who know the 
stoiy will remember that Pope and Gay were visit- 
ing at Stonton-Harcourt in 1718 ; that Gay de- 
scribed the incident in one of his letters ; and that 
Pope memorialised it in verse. Two rustic lovers, 
John llewit and Sarah Drew, about a week before 
the day fixed for their wedding, were at work with 
other harvesters in a field. A storm of thunder 
and lightning came on in the afternoon, and the 
lalmurers hastened for shelter to the trees and 
hedges. Sarah Drew, frightened and dismayed, 
fell in a swoon on a heap of barley, and Jolm 
Hewit Tuked up some more barley, to shield her 
from the cruel blast: while thus engaged, an 
intensely vivid flash appeared ; the barley was 
seen to smoke, and there lay the two lovers, he 
with one arm around lier neck, and the other arm 
over her, os if to screen her from the lightning. 
Both were dead : her left eye was injured, and a 
black spot produced on her breast ; while ho was 
blackened nearly all over. Pope’s epitaph uii the 
hapless couple is engraved on a stone in the parish 
church of Stanton- Harcourt. 

In all probability, no me explanation will apply 
to these several coses. The descriptions require 
to be examined closely ; and they meet with the 
most consistent solution by separating them into 
groups. There is, in the first place, a love of the 
marvel ions which induces some persons to stretch 
the truth in order to make up a striking stor>\ 
Not habitually untruthful, they nevertheless yield 
to the temptation of so rounding off a narrative as 
to cause hearers and by-standers to make excla- 
mations of the ‘ Good Gracious ! ' kind. Other 
ersons, re^Miating whut Jack told Dick that Sum 
sul heard Bob say to Bill, do not reflect how 
inucli a story gathers as it travels fnim mouth to 
mouth, luitil the final version bears but slight 
resemblance to the original. In another group 
of instances, a physiological agency of iniicii im- 
portance has to be taken into account. Persons of 
nervous and excitable temperament, when under 
the influence of strong mental agihition, have 
been known to receive marks on some part of 
the body or limbs, corresponding in shape to the 
object wldch they were tliiiiking of at tlie time ; 
this is known to have occurred in other dommns of 
human feeling ; and there is nothing impossible in 
the occurrence of a similar phenomenon when the 
mind and the body are alike exposed to the action 
of a lightning-stroke. This was prebably the case 
in regard to a French peasant-girl— one of the 
instances noticed by Poey : While tending a cow 
in a field, a storm came on ; she took refuge under 
a tree ; the cow fell dead from a stroke of light- 
ning; the girl loosened her dress, that she might 
breathe more freely when nearly choked with 
agitation ; and then she saw a picture of the cow 
imprinted on her breast We give this story the 
credit of being truthfully told, and assign as the 
probable cause of the phenomenon a co-operation 
TOtweeii a lightning-stroke and a vivid nientd or 
nervous activity. 

Where metal is concerned, the production of 
images or fac-similes may result more imm^iately 
from this rush of electricity which constitutes the 
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paBsago of lightning. Wherever metal lien in the 
path, the flash takes that route in preference to 
one through wood, brick, or stone ; but if the 
metal be discontinuous or interrupted, strange 
markings arc often produced on neighbouring 
substances, similar in shape to the piccis of metal 
just traversed. This may have been the cose in the 
accident which l)cfcll a young man in Cuba in 
1828; after a lightning-flash, he found on his neck 
an imprint of a horse-shoe, similar to one nailed 
up on the window of a house near him. If the 
ornaments were of brass or some other metal, we 
might perhaps place in the same category the 
narrative (one of those given by Poey) of a lady, 
at her cliutcaa of Bunatonniere in La Vendue ; she 
was seated in her salon, in November 1830, when 
a storm came on ; lightning appeared, and on the 
back of her dress was imprinted a fac-simile of 
some ornaments on the back of a chair against 
which she was leaning. 

There is every reason to believe, lastly, that 
many of the markings are nothing more than 
results of the forked zigzag course of the light- 
ning itself. Mr Tomlinson, in his interesting 
volume T/ie TTnaider-stomi, has gone somewhat 
fully into this subject lie had had occiision to 
observe the manner in which the disruptive dis- 
charge of electricity, from an electrical machine, 
marks out its path over a badly conducting surface, 
such 03 glass, and was stnick by the treu-like 
impression produced. He gives a woad>cut repre- 
sentation of a surface struck by the flash or spark 
of a small Leyden jar; and it is impossible to 
avoid seeing how strikingly the markings assume 
the form of a tree. Tire probability is pointofl 
out, that in cases where persona struck by light- 
ning have had tree-like marks imprinted on their 
persons, they havo been hastily considered to be 
real images of actual trees close at hand. It may, 
moreover, be observed that some persons, when 
struck by lightning, havo received bine marks or 
bruises ; theso may put on a lamifled appearance, 
‘ not only from the irregular mode in which elec- 
tricity travels about in search of the line of least 
resistance, but also from the smalh^r vessels be- 
coming congested, and consequently visible.' 
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CHAPTKR JIT.— IN THE KOSE-CARDEN. 

All rooms at Riverside Hall are good rooms, 
including those of the servants, which, instead of 
being ill-lit, ill-wanned, with sloping roofs and 
mere apologies for windou’s—such us are common 
iu all those ancient mansions which we see 
pictured in ‘ Gentlemen’s Seats ’ or * the Ancestral 
Homes of England ’ — are comfortable, and of fair 
size ; but even at Riverside there are distinctions. 
The guest-rooms appropriated for bachelors, for 
example, though well, and even luxuriously fur- 
nished, do not look out towards the front of the 
house. 

The penalty inflicted upon unmarried persons 
beneath that hospitable roof is to have their view 
restricted to the croquet-ground, the rosary, and 
the hill-park (os it was cmled) at the back of the 
house. The stables arc hidden away in a hollow, 
and approached by a secret way known only to 
the household, for it is not Mr Campden's habit, 
as it is that of many country gentlemen, to lead 


his male friends thither after breakfast to discuss 
hocks and pasterns, and to inhale the fine flavour of 
the saddle-room, and worse. But even this back 
view is not to lie despised by those, such os Mr 
Richanl Holt, who have been shut up in Abdell 
Court, in the City of London, for eight hours a 
day through spring and summer, and doubtless 
that gentleman would have been enjoying it this 
morning, hod he not had something more important 
to engage his attention. A goodly batch of letters 
had, as iisiyil, arriveil f<»rhimby the morning’s post, 
and in their contents, though ho is up and dreased, 
and sitting at the open window, he is rax>t for the 
prosent, to the exclusion of cvternal objects, lie is 
one of those men — if you will take tlic opportunity 
of observing him- for whom the letter-bag has 
always paramount importance ; men who do not 
mix readily with those about them, and find 
pleasure or even engrossing employment in the 
present ; whose, thoughts are senii-occupicd, whose 
very gaze is filmed over, os it were, with the web 
of their projects. Tliey arc never sure of their 
movements, or of the length of their sojourn in 
any place ; all must depend, they say, ‘ upon the 
afternoon post/ as tlioiigli they were in a constant 
crisis of aliairs, which a line of somebody’s hand- 
writing must settle for them one way or another : 
an iixiliappy class of people enough, but whoso 
anxieties, let us hope, arc nut quite so overwhelm- 
ing as they would have us believe. 

It would be unjust, however, to accuse Mr 
Richard Holt of aficcUition ; he is ranch too saga- 
cious to be uifected, ami often fiiiils circumstances 
much too serious to need any exaggeration of their 
imnurtance. indeed, it is just now his constant 
cndcavouT to avoid that appearance of prc-occupa- 
iiou peculiar to weaker brethren of his kind, ami 
to play the part of a fiimk and easy-going man of 
the world — that is, of the thoughtless, high-placed, 
and luxuriuus world in whiclihe finds himself, to 
confess the truth, for the first time. It must 
not, however, be supposed that our new ac- 
fpialiitaiicu is a vulgar fellow. His appearance 
is good ; ho is six feet high, and well built ; 
his iaige feature^ if somewhat grave and still, are 
capable of considerable expression, and if he 
looks old for his age— which is five-aml-ibrty— he 
has looked about the same age for the lost ten 
years, and will probably look no older for ten 
years to come. His eyes are hard, and ho knows 
it; if he could make them otherwise, he would 
ve^ gladly do so ; he can smile, and speak softly, 
and his tongue has no lack of persuasion upon 
certain topics ; hut when liis talk ranges beyond 
business alfairs, he cannot get his eyes to accom- 
pany his voice, and the result is a want of liar- 
xiiony. People talk about the intense sigiiiticauce 
of the jaw and chin, and, very possibly (for there 
is no limit to such folly), of tlio lobes of the ears ; 
but Mr Holt, who was no fool, and never attempted 
to deceive himself (whatever his conduct might be 
os respected others), knew Unit liis eyes were not 
what they should be, and that it was a great mis- 
fortune to him. They were not ugly, by any 
means: not those hanl-boilcd ones, the halls of 
which project like the yolk of n stale poached egg ; 
hut long years of calculation and ]^oddmg, ami 
standing upon his guard against loguo and scoun- 
drel, hud, as it were, set them, and they could 
never melt again either with love or pity, how- 
ever nearly his heart might be touched by either. | 
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However, he still finds them exceedingly useful ; 
one glance suffices to put him in possession of the 
contents of most of the letters that have airived 
for him this morning, after bestowing which, he 
either tears the communication in small fragments, 
or places it in a huge pocket-book of Russian 
leatner, which he always carries in his left breast- 
pocket, giving him the lopsided appearance of an 
aiiiii/on. Two notes, however, afford some cause 
for deliberation, and he gives each a second atten- 
tive perusal ; one is from his confidential clerk in 
Abdell Court. 

*Mem, — BroohtheutenJihid aafoUowA: “Sett Laras: 
WHOLE CONCERN A PLANT."* On another slip of 
paper was written : * Dear Sir, on the whole advia- 
(line not to telegraph to you, esfcciathj as the Exchange 
had closed when the news arrived.* 

' Brand has got a head on hia shoulders,* mused 
Mr IJolt with a grim smile iia he read those words ; 

‘ alm^ist too good a head for my service. On the 
first o]>portunity 1 shall let him run loose.’ 

I ’ Astor left yesterday, hut with no immediate intern- 
I tm\, I have reason to believe, of quitting England. I 
i Iwpe you find the country air is doing you htnefU. 

I — 1 ours iruly, Robert Brand.’ 

* AVell, that is a good riddance every way, though 
I should have felt happier liad the scoundrel x»Rt 
the seas between him and another ; the last m.an 
in the world, however, as it liappcns, he is likely to 
fon'gathPT with. Master Philip knew too muen.* 

AViih a thoughtful brow, Mr Holt lakes up the 
second letter that he had reserved from the batch, 
and for the second time examined the postmark, 
Danvnion, 

’This conies just in the nick of time, for the 
j news it brings will shape my views about the 
iiiiiie. 1 shall have the whole day to think about 
liow to play lay fish. It was uncommon sharp of 
Brand to recollect that they had a private wire 
11011?, which makes all coinniiinications public. 

’ I thought it, on the whole, atlvisnlfle not to tele- 
graph. 'Con found his sagacity ! I will ccilainly 
get lid of him on the first opmirtunity, and select 
a less intelligent lieutenant, if he does not know 
too much, this shews be has suspicions, and 1 
I don’t like suspicious people about me. ” Hampton, 
j Headquarters.— Our canvass is now over. The cour 
test will he a narrow one. Mr Griggs will be the 
man.*** That was all the second note contained, 
but it seemed to affect its recipient even more 
gravely than their first. ‘Things are coming, then, 
to a crisis,’ muttered he, ‘and earlier than I 
expected.’ He sat, plunged in iliougbt, for a full 
niiiiutc ; then, ‘ ’J'he man bos nobody to thank but 
bimsedf for what will happen,’ exclaimed he, in a 
firm voice. 

If ‘the man*-— whoever he was- had been 
sbiiidiiig before him in the fleshy and accusing him 
of having been the cause of his misfortune^ his 
denial could not have been more earnest and 
explicit. As he spoke, a clear and ringing voice 
mode the air musical without : 

‘Birds in our wood sang, ringing through the 
valleys : 

Maud is here, here, here— in among the lilies.’ 

He started up excitedly, his ordinary pale check 
flaming crimson, ns a man flushes when another 
lias given him tnc lie ; but as the song went on, a 
curious change came over him. The lines of 


thought and eaxe seemed to faint upon his 
brow, and tho whole expression of his face to 
soften ; his lips parted with a smile, and ho lifted 
up hia hand for silence, as though he had not been 
alone ; 

‘1 kissod her slender hand; she took the kiss 
sedately ; 

Maud is not seventeen, but she is tall and stately.’ 

Holt smiled softly towards the window, and, 
keeping himself concealed behind the curtain, 
peered cautiously through its folds. 

In the rose-gsinlen, as it was called, from the 
flowers to which tho little plot of mund wos 
exclusively devoted, and iiiimediiitcly beneath the 
window, stood Kate Dalton, in the act of plucking 
a bud wliicli sbe liad just selected from a buncli 
tliat grew above her head. Her face was full in 
view ; the morning sun shone on her bright 
tresses, and transmuted them to gold; its beams 
darted at her eyes so lovingly that she was forced 
to almost close them, so Siat their long silken 
lashes were mode plainly visible ; the posilion of 
the rosebud ncccBsi^tcd her standing for an instant 
on her toes, and exemplified that xiarticular grace 
of which the employment of high-hoclcd shoes is 
supposed (very erroneously) to supply an imitation ; 
the extended anns lent a fullness to the otherwise 
too slender bust ; the shapely head seemed to be 
crowned with nodding roses. It w.xs indcctl ‘a 
picture to make an old man young;’ and upon 
Richard Holt, who was by no means old, .accord- 
ing to his own reckoning, it bad a very singular 
effect— it made him giddy. His licail went round 
with him; his heart sank, down, down, with a 
fecHng of sickness ; and for the moment he clung 
to the curbiiti, to steady himself, if not to preserve 
him from a faR The next moment ho had stopjied 
ouickly across the room to bis drc;»ing-casc— not 
tnc solid and elaborate affair that such articles 
generally were at Riverside, but a mere roll of 
leather containing various articles of the toilet— 
.*uid taken from it a pair of scissors. Slipping tlicsR 
into his pocket, he left his room, and desiscndcd 
the stairs with hurrying stexa. The breakfast- 
parlour, though empty, save for an attendant, had 
all things prepared for the iiiorniug meal ; but he 
passed by the door, and out into tho hall. He 
paused for an instant at the biit-.stand, doubtful 
whether he should select the ‘chiiimey-pot,’ which 
he usually urore, and which he knew suited him 
best, or the ‘wideawake,’ which he had brought 
down in comx>liauco with the fashions of the 
country. 

Unluckily for his personal appearance, he chose 
the hitter, which had the effect of a clumsy dis- 
guise. It took away from him his City air, it is 
true, but substituted for it that of some confidential 
servant who has the immediate reversion of his 
master’s clothes. Aristocracy has not ypt issued 
a stamp which even the most distinguished 
, membCT of it can be recognised in a bod hat ; nor 
is it every one who con ‘ cany off’ even a wide- 
awake. The newer it is, tho worse it looks on 
some folks ; and the wideawake of Mr Richard 
Hol^ of Abdell Court, was very now. If the handle 
of the pair of BcissoiB that were lying in his breast- 
pocket had been but visible, one would have set 
nini down, probably, as a master tailor. 

It was not in the nature of things that Mr Holt 
should run, but he moved npidly across the gravel 
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sweep, and through the Bhrubbery that led by devi- 
ous ways to the rose-garden, and arrived there just 
in time to see Kate Dalton— kissed. It is ternble 
to liave to record it, but it is the truth— kissed liy 
a young gentleman. There was no time for Mr 
Holt to restrain his headlong speed, and to pretend 
not to see it His position was precisely that of 
the spectator descri&d in that famous ballad, of 
wliicli all the verses save one have been lost in the 
mists of time: 

I saw Esau kissing Kate, 

And the fact is ivc i^ll three saw ; 

For 1 saw Esan, he saw me, 

And tihe saw 1 saw Esau. 

Only in this case it was not Esau ; for Esau, we 
have reason to know, was a hairy man, and the 
oHender on the present occasion had a cheek as 
smooth os a girl^. Hair is not hair (and how 
true this of many a native- looking chignon) 
when it is down, and JeiPs lip had only down 
to boast of. This may not seem of much con- 
sequence to the reader, but to Richard Holt it 
was a great mitigation of the shock which he 
experienced. The attachment of a boy and girl is 
never more ridiculous and iniinaterial than iii the 
eyes of a middle-aged man who himself has only 
just begun to feel Love’s dart Moreover, Master 
GeofTrey Derwent’s lips had only saluted Kate’s 
ilngci's, and there is really nothing in (hat; for 
dues not the Queen herself permit the same liberty 
to mayors and C(msul8 1 Nay, even for this trans- 
gression, there hod been a very sullicicnt cause, 
Juid Mr Holt but known it Ho had last set eyes 
on Kate, you remember, when she was reaching 
lor the rosebud, and trilling that exquisite little 
verse : 

1 kisseil lier slender liand ; she took the kiss 
sedately ; 

Maud is not seventeen, but she is tall aud stately. 

At that instant, if Mr Holt liod not licen in such 
a huriy to briim the scissors, lie might liave heard 
a merry voice chime in with : 

* Maud is tall and stately, but not taU enough to 
reach that bud without a.ssistance and then a 
longer arm thou hers iuteiposcd, and drew down 
the ilower. When he hod dune that— not in a 
liurry, you know, but with a quiet delilicration and 
ever so mucli solicitude to remove the thorns from 


Mrroboration of his story, but her eye did not 
follow his ; she lookcil as" though, if there was one 
thing on eaiUi absolutely indifferent to her, and 
without one scintilla of interest, it was the situa- 
tion of Mr Holt’s apartment ; ‘ and remarking that 
you had a difficulty with your friends — or may 1 
say relatives ? for there is u strong family likeness 
— the roses, I brought you this pair of scissors.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Kate, not taking them fiom Lis 
hand ; * but 1 have gathered all 1 want.’ 

Ehc had hut two buds, one of which riic carried 
in her left hand, and the stalk of the oUier she 
was now tying to a leaf or two with a piece of silk, 
piling it obviously ready for somebody^s buttou- 

That new word ‘Tlianks,’ so common in young 
ladies’ mouths nowadays, seems, somehow, to lack 
the warmth and grace of the old ‘Thank you,* 
and t(' Air Holt’s ears it now sounded particularly 
cold. 

He stood snipping the scissors, for want of some- 
thing to say or do, aud gazing longingly at the 
little bud, which she had by this time transformed 
into a fairy boucpiet. Kate^s heart, which had been 
hardened bylhis meZ-d-propos appearance, began to 
feel some pity for this man, to whom she had cer- 
tainly been somewhat discourteous. 

‘ Afainina tells me that you have been so kind as 
to sacrifice yourself for Tony’s sake, Air Holt, so 
far OB to accompany him to the sports at Blea- 
barrow. Jeiuiy was spurting ” him, as he calls it, 
through his Cmar this moniing, in order that he 
might go off to them early.’ 

‘ It is no sacrifice, I am sure— that is, if I can 
ever be of any use to you or youra, it nevear 
seems so.’ 

‘ I don’t see why Air Holt shouM trouble him- 
self,’ said GeoilVey, ‘ since I promised Tony to take 
him long ago.’ 

‘Yes ; but then, you see, you are but a boy, like 
himself, Jeff/ observed Kate: ‘it would be like 
the blind leading the blind, to tnist you with 
Tuny among all those cpieer rough people.’ 

‘ J don’t think them at all queer,’ returned the 
lad brusquely ; * they nn$ honest and hearty folks, 
who never do harm to anybody, except now and 
then to themselves, through taking too much beer.’ 

‘But then they don’t know wlunt they do,’ re- 
marked Air Holt mildly, delighted to find Kate 
and himself conducting this little argument in 


the stalk, it was only in accordance with the concert. 

eternal fitness of things that he should ‘kiss her ‘Just so,* said Kate. — ‘Now, don’t be crosc^ Jeff, 
slender hand;* and it is my firm conviction that merely because you have not arrived at years ot 
she would have taken it ‘ sedately ’ enough, but for discretion, wliich is a question of time^ you know, 
Mr Richard Holt’s unc.xpcctcd iiitcrvciition. As it though to some people of a very long tune.’ 
was, though her face flushed like any rose around At this Mr Holt laughed approvingly, though 
her, she merely observed : ‘ How rude you are, Kate had sliewn no such appreciation ofto alli^ 
Jeff ; ’ tiien tamed to the new-comer with a cold sion to her likeness to the roses, which ho hod 
‘ Good-morning, Mr Holt.’ thought poiticulariy liappy and opportune. 

If she hail oecn seventy instead of seventeen Jeff took no more notice of his laugh, nor of hia 
(die was in fiict eighteen), she could hardly have remark, than if he had not been present, 
carried off that Uttlo incident with greater lany- ‘Of course, I knew that Airs C^mppn would 
froid or more perfect self-command. object to my ^ing with Tony-^e Mways docs 

Master Jeff, on the other hand, a tall and comely object to my doing anything— but I would have 
lad, wi& light hair, but bright black eyes, glared thought your mother would have trusted me, 
liaughtily at the intruder, as though the rose- Kate.’ is x ^ 

garden had been his own mivate preserve, which ‘Certainly, my dear Jeff, mamma would trust 
the other had violated ; wUle Mr Holt stood you ; she always says you are the pest of boys.-— 
dumfounded, and slowly produced his seissors. taiere now, you are taking huff again ; and here s 
‘ I saw you from my window yonder. Miss a rosebud lor your jacke^I mean your coot 
Dalton ’-r-he looked up towards it, as though for And with that she placed the little nosegay in hia 
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button-hole, while the young fellow thnnkecl her 
with hie evea, 

‘That should make amends to Mr Derwent for 
anything.’ said Mr Holt significantly, os the three 
moved slowly towards the house. ‘I am sure 1 
would submit to be distrusted 

‘Or even to be ctillod too young,* interrupted 
Jeff, stung into unaccustomed epigram. 

‘Certttinlv I would submit to that indignit}',’ 
continued Mr Holt, good-naturedly — thougli liis 
unhappy eyes would not look good-natured, in 
spite of all his efforts — ‘ and ind^d to any other, 
for suchagiienlon. — You have still another flower, 
1 sec, Miss Dalton, and remember, 1 did bring you 
the scissors, thougli I was too late.’ 

‘You are too late again, Mr Holt,* answered 
Kate gently, as they ascended the stens at the 
front-door ; ‘ I have only this rosebud left^ 
and I always give one, as you know', to Uncle 
George.* 

CHAirTKK rv. — Mas CAMrPEN ORDEItS THE POXT- 
GARUTAGE. 

Mr Campden was not Kiilo/s uncle, being only, 
even by marriage, a distant cousin ; but the rtda- 
tions between him and the Daltons were so cordial, 
that the junior mexiibers of the latter family always 
called him by that title— which I am not quite 
sure that his wife relished, since she who was the 
blood-Tciative was never entitled aunt, lie was a 
bluff, kindly man of some fifty years of age, and 
though he hod always been eng«aged in commerce — 
tillbwune IioaI filled both his pockets and enabled 
him to retire on his gains— his appearance was that 
of a thorough country gentleman. That he pos- 
sessed some astuteness, his great success attested ; 
while that he hail some ideas bevond mere money- 
making was certain, from his choice of Riverside 
as a residence ; but these mental gifts would never j 
have been guc88c<l at by ordinary observers ; | 
indeed, Machiavclli himself would have been 
puzzled to make much of Uncle Geoi^, since ho 
rarely opened his lijw save to admit his meals or 
the end of a cigar. His existence had been, in fact, 
absorbed by the superior vitality of his wife. It 
had not, indeed, been alw’ays so ; there w'ero some 
who piofcsscil to have seen him make some show 
of resistance to her indomitable will ; but though her 
seizure of the poor gentleman had been very gradual ! 
—inch by inch, as a cobra swallows a rabbit — he 
had never rccovcp^d any portion of himself that had I 
once been appropriated, and the process of doglii- 1 
tition had long ago been completed. Mr Campden | 
still drew his breath independently of his wife, { 
and that was all : he never attempted to shape it, 
without her leave and license, into a w'ord of com- 1 
maud, or even the expression of a wish ; at times, 
when elated, he would break out into a confession 
of his own state of thialdom-His a helot in his cups 
might have done — in which thcro was a touch of 
humour, bearing witness that he had some indi- 
viduality still left in him ; but these little jets of 
independence jprew every day more rare, and it was I 
plain that their source was drying up. If he hod 
been a s^tuagenarian married to a young girl of 


twenW, his thraldom could not have been more 
complete than it had become of late, and an old 
friend had on one occasion taken the liberty to 
tdl him so. ‘ 1 know it, my dear fellow,’ he had 
replied, without a trace of irritation at this plain 


speaking ; ‘ and, unhappily, Julia is more than 
twenty.’ 

Indeed, there was no reason— absolutely none — 
to a looker-on, why Mrs Campden should have got 
her husband so entirely under her thumb. She 
had not been very young when ho married her, not 
very 'pretty, nor particularly accomplished; and 
whatever might have been her attractions in theso 
respects, they hail certainly not improved with 
years ; yet every year she had placed him in closer 
bondage, till he could now scarce movo hand or 
foot He had still, however, a smile for everybody, 
and it was universally understood that ho would 
do a good turn for any one, unless his wife hud 
issued a special ukaset to the contrary. He was 
amazingly popular with all young people, and, 
indeed, with old ones also, although tlie more 
thoughtful of his friends regarded his state of 
servitude with just contempt ‘ When a man is 
downright henpecked,’ said John Dalton, ‘it almost 
always arises from his having committed pecca- 
dillos which have come to his wife’s ears ; but ])oor 
Campden has no such “set-off” to comfort him ; 
he has fallen a victim to his Julia through sheer 
indolence.* And this was the true slate of the 
cose. Moreover, it cannot bo denied that Mrs 
Citnpden possessed that gift in reality whicli is 
always imputed to those niembcrs of our governing 
cbisses who have nothing perceptible to recom- 
mend them — administmtive capacity. She was 
essentially a managing woman, and would have 
swallowed (iveiybody else^ inch by inch, if she luul 
hufl the chance, just os she luul swallowed lier 
husbimd ; her love of power hod ‘ Rtomacli for 
them all;’ and yet a more unambitious and ‘or- 
dinary * looking little woman than Airs Campilexr 
it is not easy to imagine. Even now, as she sits at 
the head of her own hreakfast-tiible, there is xiotliing 
of despotism in }i(!r look or manner ; and only by 
the unusual quickness with which the servants 
execute her omers, and wait upon her rather to 
the exclusion of her guests, would you guess lier 
to be the Tartar she really is. Her skin, however, 
though not particularly delicate, is of that un- 
fortunate kind that betrays emotion, and her pale 
face will glow like a peon)r on very slight occa- 
sion ; her voice, too, which is unusually thin and 
low, will, if opposed, become metallic. Curiously 
enough, this is the case, though in a less degree, 
with Miss Mary also ; and when mother and 
daughter have their little wrangles— in which 
the latter is always discomfited— their argument 
at a little distance resembles the dropping of 
copper coin — as if they were playing ‘odd and 
even’ for halfpence. 

This morning, however, Mrs Campden is all 
smiles and harmony ; she has just succeedcil in 
persuading Mrs Dalton, who sits on her right 
hand, to accomp.any her in her pony-carriage, that 
afternoon, for a long drive ; and her victory has 
flattered her, for she knows that Mrs Dalton did 
not want to go, being anxious upon her husliand’s 
account, who is sure to telegraph to her at tho 
close of the poll. 

‘My dear, that is just tho reason I wanted to 
take you ; the time will pass quickly (I hope) in 
paying our little visits ; and once away from tho 
house, you will cease to fidget about the news 
that may come from Bampton? 

‘ We4 as you please, my dear Julia ; but I am 
afraid 1 shall prove but a dull companion,’ sighs 
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Mn Dalton, after some attempts at escape— as vain 
as those of a gold-fish in a gloss bowl. 

‘I have never found yon that, dear Edith,* 
answers her hostess laughingly. — ' 1 wish, Mr ifolt, 
that you were as certain of having a pleasant after- 
noon, as I am with Mrs Dalton. T fear you will 
find oiir Bleabarrow festivities very heavy.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, 1 am sure it is most kind of Mr 
Holt to go with Tony,’ said Mrs Dalton; ‘for 
tliough I have tlie utmost faitli in Jeff’— here 
she slid her hand down to Geoffrey’s knee, who 
sat beside her, and ])iittcd it, in sign of affectionate 
confidence — Miis good-nature has made him too 
much of a plavniate with my boy, to admit of 
his ever using due auUiority.’ 

' Oh, ihal is not to be thought of for a moment,’ 
observed Mrs Campden austerely. 

‘ 1 don’t think any harm is likely to happen to 
my young charge,’ smiled Mr Holt; ‘unless he 
should insist upon competing among the light- 
weights.’ 

‘And vrhy not, if there are boys?’ inquired 
Tony eaniestly. 

* Oil, how shocking ! ’ cried Afrs C'liiipficn. ‘ That 
would be a pretty thing for a young gcntlciiiau to 
do : to wrcstlo with all these vulgar creatures.’ 

‘ It would be only excusable if ho were standing 
for Bampton instead of his father,’ ohservcfl Mr 
Holt ; ‘ then, indeed, it would go down very well, 
as a proof that, though a Wliig, he had got no 
pride about him.* 

‘ By-the-bye, Mr Holt, you have not chanced to 
iiear anything this morning about the election, 1 
suppose V inquired:.Mrs Dalton ; not because she 
thought it at all probable that he had done so, but 
in order to anticipate any question upon his part 
which it would be embarrassing to her to answer. 

‘ Not a word,’ answered Mr Holt, iouciiing at 
the same time — ^whether in proof of his veracity, 
or to convince himself of the safety of the 
manuscript — the breast-pocket which contained 
the ineniorondum from Headquarters. ‘But yoiur 
husband is sure to telegraph directly the thing 
is certain.’ 

‘ Oh, I know,’ said Mrs Dalton ; ‘ and that is 
why 1 was rather wishing to stay at home this 
afternoon ; ’ and sho cast an appealing look to- 
wards the mistress of the house. Whatever that 
lady had once acquired, however, whether promise 
or ronci!S8ioii, she never dreamed of giving up again, 
but used as a possession of her own, aiid a basis 
from which to start in search of further gains. 

‘ You would not object if you and 1 were to 
lunch a little earlier than the rest, Edith, would 
you,’ inquired she, ‘as wo have a good many 
calls to make?’ 

* Certainly not,’ said ^Irs Dalton : the earlier she 
started, as she fondly hoped, the earlier she would 
be permitted to return and receive dear John’s 
despatch. But she reckoned without her hostess. . 


des^tch. isut sue rccKoneu witnout ncr Hostess. . 

‘That’s right, mv dear ; 1 knew you would not 
mind ; and that will just enable me to push on as 
far as the Park, and call on Lady Brodie, who is 
generally a little beyond my beat.’ 


CHAFTEn y.— MR CAMPDEN ORDERS THE 
BAHOUCUU. 

Thus^ therefore, it came about that, at the usual 
luncheon-hour, four of the breakfast-party had 
gone their ways, and there were gathexm around 


the great table only the host and the three young 
ladies— for Jenny generally made her appearance 
at the mid-day meal. 

‘ Now, Uncle Gcoige,’said Kate merrily, ‘I hope 
you arc going to be very polite indeed to us girls, 
because, you see, we have no other cavalier.’ 

‘Don’t say polite, Kitty,’ cried Jenny; ‘don’t 
waste your opportunities like that ; of course he ’ll 
be ^lite ; say devoted.’ 

‘My dears, I am devoted,* wiid Uncle Gcoigo ; 
‘very much so indeed. If I can do anything to 
please you, pray, mention it.’ 

‘ He is a nice old papa ; he really is,* remarked 
Miss Mary, like an auctioneer who is recommend- 
ing some article to an audience ivho have doubts. 

‘ He has done himself a mischief alreoily, iiiwin 
your account, young l.wlies, by eating luncheon out 
of courtesy ; let me lei I you that* obsen'ed he. 

‘O papa, how can you say so, when you know 
main Ilia always cries out if you have two helps of 
meat, as you did to-day ; and you had bottled 
stout too ! * 

‘ All for your sakes, my dears : I felt that what 
Curzon calls “support” would be necessary if' I 
had to amiiKC you young people. And now I am 
prepared for further sacritices. Suppose I take a 
glass of sherry.’ 

It was very unusual to see Mr Campden in such 
a lively mood ; he was generally as dumb as any 
china figure, and almost as motionless ; now he 
was more like isoinething in india-nibbcr from 
which a weight has been nuiiovcd, and which 
assumes its natural shape with elasticity. It was 
only very seldom that his wife was away at mcal- 
tiiiics. 

‘ My dear papa, then you will go to sleep, and bo 
of no use at all.’ 

‘ Not a bit of it ; I am all for exertion. Now 
suppose you and Kitty row me about on tlie river, 
and Jenny steers.’ 

‘ Oh, Uncle George, we have got blisters on oiir 
hands alreatly,’ said Kitty, ‘ from rowing you about : 
you are certainly very lazy.’ 

‘ Well, supposing you girls dress up in Eastern 
costume — ^}'ou are fond of dressing up — and come 
and dance before me. Pretend to lie nautch-girls 
(if that is the way you pronounce it) ; and Jenny 
sliall clap my liands together — if 1 like it — for 
applause.^ 

' It is a capital idea,’ cried Jenny. ‘ Let us get 
out all Mrs Campden’s beautiful Indian 8haw*ls,aiid 
do the thing completely.’ 

The thnui girls burst out laughing, partly at the 
audacity of this proposid, but principally at the vciy 
long face which it caused Mr Camden to draw*. ^ 

*1 don’t think that will quite do, my dears,’ said 
he. ‘ Now, w'hat do you say to billiards ? Maiy 
and ILitc shall pbiy, and Jenny shall mark ; and I 
will shew hmo you ought to have played when von 
make mistakes. That wrill give mo a good desl to 
do, but 1 don’t mind.’ 

‘You arc very rude, Uncle GeoqfP, instead of 
being polite^ far less devoted,' said Kitty. 

‘Well, my dear, I only threw out these ideas os 
mere suggestions. If yon arc for archery, I can pull 
the bow against aayh^y, though I can never, sumc- 
liow, shoot off the arrow ; and as for crorpiet, tliero 
are doubtless more stupid games than ci^uet, 
though 1 confess 1 have never seen them.’ 

‘But Jenny can neither shoot nor play croquet, 
papa,’ oteerved Mary softly. 
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*Oh, pray, don’t mind am/ said Jenny with a 
little flush. ' 1 shall be very happy looking on.’ 

* My dear Jenny, a thousand pwons/ cnod Mr 
Campden vehemently, his niday flice becoming 
quite piupl& ' It was the stout that made me so 
stupid, onlj amends I can think of is to 
leave our occi^tion for the afternoon entirely in 
your hands. Let the rest of us bo Mias Jenny’s 
slaves, and do whatever she pleases. What do you 
say, girls 1’ 

‘ Aat will bo capital ! ’ cried Kate and Mary 
simultaneously. 

* Do you really mean it, Uncle George?’ asked 
Jenny gravely. 

' Unquestionably, my dear. I feel already like 
Herod when he had mode that imprudent jiromiae 
to his step-daughter— but my word is passciL’ 

‘But there are so many deliciously naughty 
things that I should like to do, Uncle Geoige,’ 
said Jenny thniightfully. ‘It has long been luy 
desire to go out in the stcain-yocht with a few 
friends who do not in the Iciist understand the 
inachineiy, and to sec what will come of it ; whether 
it 'could ever stop or not, of itself; and what we 
could do beyond making it whistle.’ 

‘I am truly thauklul to say,’ obsi'^rved Mr 
Campden piousl}', ‘ that there is nut enough water 
in the river to float the steam-yacht’ 

‘ So am T,’ cried Kate and Mary, also gratefully. 
Tt was ivell known to both of them that Jenny 
was afraid of nothing, and that her love of danger 
and excitement was in ii^verse proportion to her 
feeble physical powers. 

‘Well, then— it is a great bathos, after my 
steam-yacht notion—but, next to that expedition, 
1 should like us all to go to Bleabariow to see 
the wrestling.’ 

‘Oh, how delightful ! ’ cried Kate. 

‘ Oh, my goodness ! ’ ejaculated Maiy, ‘ what mil 
mamma say ? ’• 

hir Campden poured himself out another glass 
of sherry, and ran his liandsi through his thin 
thatch of gray hair. Beneath his breath he might 
have been beard to murmur ‘ Gracious heavens ! ’ 
but the expression of his face was pretty linn. 

‘ Yovl think 3 ’ou would enjoy that sort of thing, 
Jenny 7 I mean, these games ?’ 

‘ 1 am sure 1 should — ^that is, looking on at them. 
1 should not make much of \crestliDg myself. Jeff 
says it’s a noble spectacle ; and Jeff will be there, 
you know, and dear Tony ; and Mr Holt Fancy 
how surprised the ' will be to see ns ! They will 
scarcely believe tlieir eyes. Come, Uncle George, 
you ’ll keep your word.’ 

Mr Campacn swallowed the sherry, and rang 
the bell — ^for the discussion hod lasted long after 
luncheon was over, and the servants liod retired 
to their own mid-day meal. 

‘Jeff took the dogcart,’ observed he, ‘and my 
wife the pony-carriage.’ i 

‘ Then wo had better take the brougham,’ sug- 
gested Mary. 

‘ No, my dear ; I think the barouche would be 
more comfortable for all of us ; and, besides, it 
will afford a better view.* 

‘Unde George, you are thinking of what will 
be more comfortable for me,* said Jenny softly. 

‘Well, it would not do to forget you twice in 
one afternoon, my dear,’ was the peasant response. 

‘ Now, go and get your things on, girls, that we 
may start at once ; and then wo can get bock | 


pretty early, you know— before your mamma 
comes home.— John, let the barouche be at the 
door in twenty minutes.’ 

He had not issued such a command without 
consultation with that barouche’s mistress, for lees 
in direct opposition to her, for twenty years. 

‘ My dear Jenny, 1 urn quite jealous of you,’ 
cried Mary Campden, os the girls trooped up- 
stairs together, to attire themselves for the an- 
ticipated treat. ‘ 1 am sure no seductions of mine 
would ever have persuaded papa to do such a 
thing. Why, it quite “ partakes of the nature of a 
lark,” os Jeff calls it ; does it not ?’ 

‘ She must have “given him medicines," os Falstaff 
says, to make dear Uncle George so complaisant,’ 
laughed Kitty ; she was a young laily who liked 
Shaks 2 )eare better than the musical glasses, and 
hail a very pretty ‘ trick of iteration.’ ‘ She lias 
ceilainly given him medicines.’ 

I No, my dears,’ said Jenny decisively; ‘it was 
neither my charms uur my medicine — though 
some people do take it medicinally: we owe every- 
thing to tnat second gloss of sherry.’ 


THE WILD SPORTS OF BRITTANY. 

In a work lately ]iublish(Ml, entitled JFolf-huntmg 
and Wild Sport in Lower Brittany^ the author is 
careful to remind us that the adventures which he 
chronicles happened twenty years ago, but he has 
every reason to believe that repetitions of them 
must still occur. 

The curious little Keltic town of (7arhaix 
formed the author’s hcad([naTtcrs for hunting 
in the vast mountainous forests of Dualt and 
lluel-gocd. This is a country of savage moorland, 
clothed in heather and broom ; these pass into 
gloomy w'oodlands, broken up into ravines, and 
crowned by mountains, where the bare granite 
breaks out in rugged blocks piled one above 
another (like the Dartmoor ‘ clittera ’), which 
afford shelter to wolves and foxes, wild swine, 
wild cats, badgers, and the like. A w'oll-chnsu 
is a striking feature of life in Brittany. The 
common w'olf (Canie lupus) Is found all over 
Europe, from Egypt indeed to Lapland ; and it 
reaches over Asia into India ; but its habits appear 
to vary in different countries. Thus the Russian 
wolf is peculiarly savage. In Bengal the wolf even 
turns man-eater, like the tiger, and frequently 
carries off children in brood daylight But the 
Breton wolf seldom or never touclies man. He 
is not often seen in summer, but in winter he 
joins several neighbours, an old one witli half- 
grown cubs, maybe, and prowls around the cabins 
of the peasantry to kiU their sheep and horses. 
Pressed by cold and hunger, they then become 
very daring and destructive. Horses are seised 
by the throat, and at once killed and eaten. Dogs 
arc very dainty morsels ; and in some winters it is 
necessary to light fires nightly at all the road 
entrances into Oarhaix, GaUac, Gourin, and other 
neighbouring towns, in order to preserve the ci^ttle 
and dogs from their devastations. The outlying 
peasants drive their few sheep and cows into the 
huts with them at nighl^ while the baflled wolves 
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keep up a melancholy chonis of howls outside, 
and not unfrcquently, mounting the roofs of the 
cabins, tear a way iu through the broom and 
heather which form the tliatch. A thrilling stoiy 
is told by our author of a doctor, compelled to 
ride to a distant patient after nightfall one winter’s 
evening, who was pursued by a small pock of 
wolves, and kept them at bay, as he lied, by 
lighting matches, and a liberal use of his hunting- 
whip. The fear was, lest they should spring at 
the hone’s throat, when the rider would prob- 
ably have been alM torn to pieces in the melee. 
But children of live years old frequently watch 
their father’s black cows and sheep in the forests 
with perfect impunity. The wolf in Brittany 
respects the dominion of man. It Wi\s not always 
so indeed. In the desolation and brigandage en- 
suing upon the War of the League, it is upon 
recoil that the wolves got the upper hand, and 
fearlessly hunted men into the towns. And the 
belated peasant in Brittany still shudders in dread 
of the Loup-gaim^f or demon-wolf, a phantom which 
has evidently sprung from these and the like old 
talcs of horror and atrocity in which wolves played 
a part 

Early on a November morning, the sportsman 
who intends chasing a wolf will bo roused by 
numerous blasts of trumpets, by eager shouts and 
trampling of sahoU in the street below, for cvety 
Breton, townsman or peasant, is a keen hunter. 
In the gray dawn, mounted on a sure-footed horse, 
he trots along wdih the huvtikr (or wolf-slayer) 
of the district, his friends, a motley assemblage of 
liuntsmen, and a pock of keen and powerful wolf- 
hounds, towards the mountiins. Probably he 
meets a violent storm, for these sweep in from the 
Atlantic and break in torrents of rain on the Black 
Mountains. The regular huntsmen carry eoxUeaux 
de chastsCf and that huge circular lioni round their 
necks and bodies which affords such ciLdle.ss amuse- 
iiiout to Englinb sportsmen. Blasts on this dignify 
the proceedings, at the same time that they keep 
the hounds together. The peasants ore dressed in 
the usual costume of the countiy — tight goat-skin 
jackets ; canvas trousers, also fitting tightly, and 
buttoned down to the ankle ; heavy sabots, stulTed 
with hay ; and round-crowned broad-brimmed hats, 
beneath which depends their long curly hair. 
They too cany in their hands what seem to 
English eyes poaching weapons, huge antique 
firelocks discharging baUes-mariess (two bullets 
joined together). The urolf is so detractive to 
them that no quarter is given to him. The 
louvetier, however, with tho instincts of an Eng- 
lish Master of Fox-hound% is very careful of the 
breed, will not kill too many in one neighbour- 
hood, and though his business ostensibly is to 
slay and exterminate the whole race throughout his 
district, would diudder at tho idea of reducing tho 
stock too much. Still, he politicly manages to I 
conceal these sentiments from the peasants. Their | 
huge iron wolf-traps are his peculiar aversion, j 
partly because they destroy his quany in on un- 1 


sportsmanlike manner, but still more because his 
hounds are occasionally killed or badly maimed in 
thero.^ These hounds are fine, bonv, fierce animal^ 
standing some twenty-six inches high at theshonlder. 
They have a cross of the wolf in their breeding, 
wbicb is found to iii^ethem desperate in the chase 
and untiring. Their only defect, perhaps. Is that 
they arc somewhat tuo fond of running silent ; but 
by choosing the mom noisy dogs, and carefully 
keeping them for the sires oi tho. pock, this fault is 
in great measure remedied. Owing to the vast 
forests and rough ground over which they have to 
work, it is ve^ difilcult to train wolf-hounds iu 
Brittany. For firsts there is a variety of attractive 
scent (foxes, hares, martens, &c.) to withdraw them 
from their proper quest ; and secondly, the hunts- 
men can scarcely penetrate the thick covers, nn- 
picrced as with us by ‘ rides,’ in order to administer 
correction or check riot, when the pack settles down 
to it in earnest Besides this, the scent of a wolf 
is at first distasteful to young hounds, which arc 
rather inclined to set up their bristles and retire to 
the jri^ueufs heel, than to follow it up. The force 
of society and emulation, however, soon cures this 
fault, so tlint one or two old hounds kindling well 
to their work speedily light up a like flame in well- 
bred dogs. 

The mode of hunting a pack of wolf-boniids in 
such a country as wc have described is peculiar. 
It consists in placing a ' lyiiic-hound ’ (os our 
ancestors termed a blood-bound), a limier, as 
mrxlcm French venery culls it, on the track of a 


wolf which has been discovered by tho piqueur at 
early mom returning to cover fit>m its nightly 
raniWs. As the limier wanns upon the drag, a 
few steady old liounds ore uncoupled ; and when 
they settle down well upon the scent, the next 
batch of trusty hounds is added to them, and so 
on, until the puppies arc entcrefl and encouraged 
onwards with voice and liorii. Jt must be remem- 
bered that besides the nature of the countiy, the 
variety of animals which these hounds are expected 
to chase— deer, boars, wolves, and foxes— necessi- 
tates this method of banting. It seems somewhat 
barbaric to those who are familiar ivith the open- 
ing burst of Her Majesty’s stag-liounds, or the 
united manner in which the Pytehley pack hunts 
its fox. 

Blit here wc arc at the edge of the forest of 
Trefranc. The piq^wars and lyme-hounds are 
ready to begin ; and a large number of the peasants, 
some with iirc-arms, others with knob-stiws, used 
os walking staves (with the knob invariably on 
the ground), stand eagerly waiting for the louvetier 
to give the signal. ’Two or three gendames 
survey the assemblage with a critical eye, in order 
to pounce upon any ouvrier, or peasant, carrying a 
gun without a pcrmis d$ chasss. But the louvetier 
and his mounted friends, with another ]X!Ci^Brity 
of the French chase which is incimuffehenBible to 
our insular minds, are wasting precious moments, 
and stiU more precious cnthusiasin, on the part 
of men and dogs alike, in much cxcit^ conver^ 
tion and violent gesticulations This is the in- 
dispensable iwlavcr about the right place at which 
to throw off, the number of hounds to be un- 
couple^ &c., which is always held at tho cover- 
side. Twenty minutes liavmg been thus wasted, 
the piqueurs advance with the lyme-hound, which 
at oW begins its deadly but silent quest Tho 
horsemen ride rapidly off, to station themselves at 
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likely spots for the burst ; while, horror of horroxs into the earth ; and during; the autumn, the chest- 
to English ^cs, the p^nts post themselves at nuts, which form great part of the labourers’ winter 
each coign of vantage with their guns at full cock ! supplies, are frequently devoured. Harbouring by 
Their harmless-looking, unarmed brethren also tUy in the recesses of thick forests and in ina^c^ 
run otf to Uie thick cover, where each man discards sible caves, little droves of pigs, led usually by a 
his staff, and recovers his gun, which has been master-boar, descend upon the cultivate spots 
hidden from the genthrmes under the heather, at night ; the peasantry being powerless without 
They also betake themselves to good outlooks, the aid of the louvetier and his hounds to pro- 
and stand ready to pour a relentless fusilade of tect their property. Trees are often found scored 
slugs u|K)n the hapless wolf, wherever he attempts with the creatures* tusks, just as the tiger loves 
to break cover, utterly regardless of those who to tear tho bark of some favourite tree with his 
happen to bo in the way. And now the brace claws. On being roused and hunted down, the 
of leading hounds are put on the Ivnie’s track, sportsmen emulate tlie countrymen in sliootiiig 
and at once raise the merry notes which simiify the pigs as they rush by, being careful to take 
that the game is afoot The louvetier winds his up their position beside a tree with overhanging 
huge horn, sets spurs to his horse, and dashes over branches, into which they can leap up and cling to, 
granite blocks, broom bushes, fallen trees, and if the infuriated aniniais, as frequently happens^ 
waist-deep heather, in a way wdiich can only be charge them. Our author on one occasion had to 
witnessed in England at the chase of the red deer prform this feat with great celerity, or he would 
on Exmoor. Oil' go the rest of tho horsemen in have sufl'ered considerably. At another time, a 
his w'akc. The wolf has kept to the wood, and fine boar was run to bay on a rocky ledge beside a 
thereby defeated tho good intentions of the muskc- river, where he could only be approached by swini- 
teers, who ore at once thrown out, and follow, in ming, and it was impossible to shoot him, for fear 
hopes of eventually getting a shot by means of of harming tho hounds. Speedy action, however, 
taking short cuts, and descending cliffs which was necessary, for he was de.'uing death and destruc- 
coinpel the rest of the hunt to a<lo]jt a circuit lion upon them every minute ; so a man, ascending 
hloTc: hounds, meanwhile, are laid on, and the the precipice behind where the animal was posted, 
echoes of wood and cliff ring again to the head- dropped an immenso moss of rock, and swept him 
long music of the pack. Like a whirlwind, it into the current, where the surviving dogs soon 
sweeps onwards into the valley. Up the cliffs finished him. Another took rerngo in a cave, 
of bare gninitc the wolf once more doubles for whence be had to Imi smoked out, aud being sliot, 
dear life, the huntsmen pursuing, some above, was found to weigh nearly four hundredweight, 
some in the defile?. Again the creature betakes This was a ttolUaire, and such a wild boar always 
himself to tho valley, and makes for tho brook makes a long fight for life. The peasantry assist 
which mils through it^ in hopes of either piixzling in these hunts with even gre.ater eagerness than 
his adversaries or obfaiiiiiig a safe place for when a wolf is chased, ns the death of a pig means 
taming at bay. But three of the peasants have not only immunity for tlieir crops, hut a good 
by this time arrived at the head of the vale, store of meat for themselves; the custom being, 
and on viewing him below, forthwith open fire that the louvetier should divide the slain (piurry 
upon him. Amidst loud cheering from above, the amongst the natives of the districL One day, in 
gallant pack rush upon their foe before he reaches the groat cover of Lax, five pigs were killed, which 
the water, where the struggle is by no means vreighed on an averegc at least two hundredweight 
one-sided, the wolf dealing severe bites right each ; these being divided into* cpiartcrs, half a 
and left with great impartiality. The louvetier, hundredweight of the best chestnut-led pork thus 
in much fear fur his hounds, drives his horse fell to the lot of no less than twenty peasants, 
down a ^p in the bare rock-wall, which no This sport is attended with consideralilo danger, 
one in cold blood would dream of facing, ^llops not only, as has been seen, from the pig’s cliarees, 
np to the sHiarling combatants, leans down nimbly, and the volleys of slugs which the formers ais- 
and with his couieau de chasse (teals the death- charge almost at random on the appearance of tho 
blow. Then the rest of the hunt ride up, and the animal, but still more if a hunter attempts (as 
Tnort is solemnly wound on the horns. The hounds must lie done, for tho dogs’ sake) to despatch tho 
meanwhile don’t ^ break up ’ tlic wolf, after the creature at bay by means of his eovJLem de chasae, 
manner of English fox-hounds running into their One dexterous thrust most be dealt, for, unless a 

S ame ; they do not even tear his skin, and iKiarcedy vital part be struck, the hunter runs the risk of 
isfigure the thick hairy covering of his huge his life, 
limra; ^yet for at least half-an-liour,’ says the The other wild sports treated by our author are 
author, * every tooth iu their heads and every of a quieter nature, admitting of little novelty in 
muscle in their bodies is concentrated on the wolfs their telling ; but his enthusiasm and sense of 
body, biting, shaking, and dragging it furiously.* enjoyment captivate tho riiadcr quite os much as 
In order to realise the size of a Breton wolf, it when larger game are in question. The aider-beds 
may be noted that one measured after lieing thus and oak copses of Ty-meur, in Einisterre, aifoided 
hunted, proved to be ten inches in circumference excellent woodcock-shooting. Tho English style 
round the fore-arm, just below the elbow ; while of penetrating the boggy covers, and t&ing snap- 
its canine tcetli, measuring them only above the shots at the birds os they rise among tho stems of 
socket, were at least an inch and a half in length, the trees, was found to secure laiger nogs tlian tho 
The chase of wild swine by the same pack of more cautions method, which seems universal in 
hounds, and in the same manner, is related with Brittany, of having the covers worked by spaniels, 
much animation. These destructive creatures and remaining on the outskirts to shoot suw birds 
ravage the crops of the peasantry ; whole fields os there emerge. During snow, the sportsmen 
of potatoes are upturned by their snouts ; stand- could secure twelve couple of wo^cock per heoil 
ing corn, if not eaten, is trampled down like stubble daily. How English squires must envy sudi bags ! 
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With frost, tho birds passed south to the Mcditer- 1 
raneaii stiores; but ducks and teal took their 
places on the brooks and riveivsides, and gave 
plentiful sport. A wild cat was sprung during 
one of these wintry excursions, and it is matter of 
much interest to an English naturalist to read of 
its agility and mode of life, os the trae wild-cat is 
now all but extinct in England, and oidy lingers 
in certain favoured spots of Scotland. 

Another pleasant chapter describes the shooting 
of red-legged partridges in the valley of TiOcrisL 
These binls have been introfiuced into Norfolk, 
but are not held there in much estimation, owing 
to their habit of running instead of rising before 
the sportsman. It has been found, too, that they 
cause the common gray partridge to disappear 
from the locality. Tho sportsmen distributed 
themselves on each side of the valley, to iiikr- 
cent the birds os they Hew from one side to the 
other, and proceeded to beat with the poiiibtrs of 
the country. They are powerful dogs, and will 
face a gorse-cover, aud oven retrieve ; it is the 
fashion to cut their tails short: The rcd-legs 
were ilushod while feeding amongst the broom, 
heather, brushwood, and patches of buckivheat 
and oat-stubble. The poachers of the country 
on such an occasion are wont to scout on the 
CHlge of the remise, or cover, to which the birds 
Hy on being disturbed, and generally manage to 
secure full bogs by this strategy. 

In addition to descriptions of various wild R|M)rts, 
our author gives us miscellaneous itmiis, frequently 
of an amusing, as well us of an instructive nature. 
Thus, an interesting account is given of the 
IState ofiuarium ut (Joncomeau, the gray mullet 
in whicii are so tame that they come to the 
director in order to be fed. This establishment 
is maintained for the purpose of studying the 
Inibits of lisli, with a view to tlieir better culture 
and propagation in u state of nature ; an aim 
essentially dillerent from that of the otiuaria with 
which late years have familiarised us. Tlie archeo- 
logical remains of (Jarnac and ilcllu also come in 
for a notice ; and on interesting account is given of 
the wrestliiig-iiiatches of Pleyben, to which the 
Pretons, like their Cornish relatives, are devoted. 
The first prize, whicli somcwliat revives classical 
recollections, consistisd of a bi^ lluny liat. After the 
due number of * falls,' the national bagpipes struck 
up, and the peasantry eagerly joined in a marvcl- 
lons dance, ciilled the Jaboduo. This is the Preton 
fandango, and in name os well as nature reminds 
one of the Spanish Zapateo or clog-dance. We inci- 
dentally learn that itinerant hair-merchants are 
wont to attend these Proton gatherings to pur- 
chase tresses from the country girls. Long experi- 
ence shews them that despatch is needed, so three 
snips for the most part are all that is necessary 
in their dexterous hands to deprive a maid of her 
flowing hair, almost before she has liad a moment 
to repent her bargain. 

But we must break off our notice of this fascin- 
ating book, which treats of a land tolerably near, 
but of manners and customs remotely distant from 
ours. Its pleasant style never flogs ; incident suc- 
e^B anecdote^ description follows travel-talk of 
horses, bounds^ and silvan-craft ; nor would it be 
ri^ht to omit mention of tho spirit^ etchings where- 
witli Colonel Crealocke has adorned the text. By 
tho aid of- his firontispiece and the authors graphic 
narration, we almost seem to have assisted person- 


ally at a wolf-hunt. An amusing termination to 
these sporting days is found in joining a town cAosss, 
when a * scratch pack’ of twenty dpgs, and a large 
‘ following ' of peasants and ouvriers, under the guid- 
ance of a carpenter, all armiMl with fowling-pieces, 
at a distance of twenty paces between themselves, 
swept tho country in a line of some four hundred 
yards, rciiiorselcssly shouting down every live bird 
ainl beast they could arouse. Our author mode 
trial both of its pleasures mid its dangers, foi a 
curclem fellow blazed at a rabbit which ran near 
tlie writer’s legs, and succeeded in putting two 
slugs through his leather leggings, at the same 
time that he killed the rabbit The carpenter 
commandant rated the fellow soundly for his care- 
lessness, and even excluded him fur the future 
from the chasse, assigning for reason, with becoming 
gravity, that *ho u’as a dangerous character, and 
would one day shoot one of his hounds.' 


THE LIGHTHOUSE OF THE GANNETS. 

IN POUll CIIAlTKftS. CHAPTER III.— A SAIL! 

* Is he mad ?’ whispered ]\[r Damcr in the car of 
the old buatuiaiL Alawle ; but low as his tone was, 
Willis overheard the question, and took upon him- 
self to reply to it. 

‘ No, sir; lam sound enough so far as my wits 
go,’ he answered civilly, but sadly ; ‘ though many 
a better head than mine has been turned by work 
such as Iuin(^ Few lighthouse keepers can hold 
out, nerve and brain, so long ns I ’vc done. You 
don't know what it is to have your ears filled, 
tluough daylight and darkness, with the roar 
of the enemy so near to one, to pee no prospect 
but tho waste of gray waters hemming in one's 
solitary dwelling. All this, you'll say, is wide of 
the mark. I only mention it to shew you that a 
man’s inleUcct may Tcinuiu unimpaired, though 
his manner, from lonely living, may come to be 
odd and strange. Anyhow, tho lighthouso is 
going to bits, as on unseaworthy ship might do. 
The boy Pill knows it as well os I do.’ 

’I’m afraid Hr Willis speaks gospel truth,’ said 
tho master of the late Delight, whoso deep voice 
now made itself heard above the confused utter- 
ances of the rest of the party. ’ 'Tis common talk 
among us bluo-jackets liow the building hero on 
tho Gonucts stands sorely in need of repairs, and 
tho wonder is, rather, it has kept its own so long. 
It's an old lighthouse this, and was ill-built, with 
iron bolts where copper should have been, and the 
timber of the foundations, that were sound heart- 
of-oak piles iu tbeir day, have rotted with age and 
dump. Two year agone the government surveyor 
to see it, and he promised as zepain should 
be done. Never a stick nor a clamp has been 
changed, to my knowlcdge.‘'~You, squire, as has 
been a i)arliament man, understands how what 
oughter be done don’t get done.' 

Mr Damcr notified a hurried assent. His was a 
difficult task. 31 r Leo, a man of average sense, 
but weak in nerve and muscle, was unfit to calm, 
in BO awful a situation, the fears of bis half- 
hysterical wife; while Rosa, braver than her 
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mother, a noble girl, who only husked the stimnlna 
of love to enable her to confront peril boldly at 
the loved one’s side, did not love him— Mr Darner 
of Darner Pork. It was hard to have to calm the 
nervous anxiety of the one, the natural timidity 
of the other, while all the time the instinct 
which prompts all of us to hold on to life until 

I the last, was asserting itself in Mr Darner’s breast. 

' The men, gathered under that menaced roof, 
acquitted themselves fairly well so far os manliness 
went Mawle, on old man, with two daughters, I 
and with grandchildren that were used to prattle 
and play about on the beach within reach of the | 
brown caressing hand of the aged seurking, seemed 
to think a good deal more of the dear faces that he 
might never see again, than of his own fate. The 
young sailors, like the junior lighthouse keeper, 
gave up hope with a sigh or two, but with marvel- 
lously few words. Mr Darner seemed courageous 
and unselfish ; Mr Lee, quiet and coin 2 K)sc<l ; while 
Rosa appeared only liccdful of her mother’s tenor. 

'Can we do anything, Willi V said Mr Darner, 

' to stave oif the breaking up of the lighthouse 1 
Here we ore, half-a-dozen strong men, and sailors 
too— have the knack of engineering ; and per- 
haps*— I 

' Useless, sir, if we were sixty, instead of six,’ ' 
Tctumcd the lighthouse keeper, after a moment's i 
consideration. ' We want a derrick hcrc^ and hor- 1 
ing-tools, and braziers, and the calmest of weather, , 
that iron and copper, and lead and timber, may 
get a clutch of the slippery stone below. Why, I 
sir, when first I was sent hi^c, the Gannet’s Brood, 
as they cidl the smaller rocks, were twice as many, 
and twice as big, and they made a screen for Uie 
lighthouse, on which now tbo whole strength of 
the Atlantic spends itself.’ 

‘ That *8 true,* rejoined Mawle. * AYhen I was a 
boy, w'C counted the Cannets as twenty-nine ; 
they’re eleven now. Mr Willis, there, hasn’t 
allays earned his living by the sea, ns yon may 
tell by his speech ; but lie lion heard the thunder 
of the salt water when most of us were well 
lulecti.’ 

All this time the mighty sea was dealing stroke 
after stn)ke upon the more exposed flank of the 
lighthouse, that trembled beneath the blows, as if 
it were a birch-tree quivering under the fierce 
impact of a fitful gala The wind howled around 
the wooden turret wherein were the lamps, soon to 
be lighted. The very plank inj^ of Uie floor shook 
ominously benci.th the tread of those whose tenure 
of life seemed to depend on the endurance of the 
rusted fastenings that alone held up the entire 
structure. 

'If I’m a judge of weather,' said one of the 
Peliffhfs crew, a sallow, grizzled, little sailor, 'it's 
getting worsen not lictter. The wind ’s not stronger, 
but the sea is, and them big Atlantic waves are the 
awkwmrdcst^ short of Capo Horn, that ever Jack 
Judkins had to deal with. 1 told you, skipper, 
that I smelt mischief, before we sailed to-day, but 
you wouldn’t heed a broken-down, long-voyage 
man like me. We 11 be 

The zest of Mr John Judkins^ discourse was cut 
short. There was a crash of breaking woodwork 
below, and a smashing of glass, and a gargling of 
angry water, and then a piercing shriek of female 
voices 08 through a breach in the wall the 
waves were now gaining access. It was plain 


that the rocking, trembling stractuie was no 
longer tenable. 

'I’ve looked for this,’ exclaimed Willis, who 
seemed to gain eneigy from the veiy desperation , 
of the position, ' this many a day. In stop here is 
to perish, like a rat in a hole. Onr only place of 
refuge is the Gannet’s Back, and our only hope 
that some of us may he found living when, after 
the storm is spent, a fishing lugger may pass within 
hail. I '11 shew you, at aiiyrate, how to stave oif 
death for a while. Follow quick.’ 

The Gannet’s Back, so ewed, was a long and 
shoip ridge of black wave-worn rock, which, as 
the nighest spot of ground to be found within the 
limits of the islet, afforded the beat diance of at 
least temporary safety to those driven forth from 
ilie lighthouse, now tottering to its fall. It was, 
however, diffic^t to maintain a firm foothold on 
the narrow spine of crumbling rock, over the lower 
portion of which the surf broke heavily ; while not 
a part of it was high enough above the surface of 
tlie water to be free from the spray, which mingled 
with the now fast-falling rain. While still the 
lightning flashed, and the thunder bellowed in the 
distance, as the storm rolled on to the eastward. 

' The ladies will bo miserably ill ofi^ 1 fear, in 
this chilly place, should we have to reiiiaiu hero 
throughout the night,’ said Mr Darner, os he and 
Mawle sped back to the lighthouse to bring away 
such rugs and waterproofs as could he hastily 
laid hands on, so as to afford Mrs Leo and her 
daughter some protection. 

'Ay, ay, poor things,’ answered the old hoat- 
I man, ' 'taint likely they’ll last it out so long as the 
likes of we. —But com^ squire, you must be quick, 

I oE^— Hold bock, sir, for your life! There it 
goes !* 

And indeed, before tlic words were well uttered, 
the lighthouse toppled over from its perch on the 
rocky bank, and fell prone into the sea, scTidiiig 
aloft a mass of white water, that sploshed and 
spouted far into the air, and flooded for tiie 
I moment even the highest escarpments of the stony 
I islet. Then the wild wav(», as though exulting 
I at the overthrow of a vanquished enemy, leapeil up 
to tear and tatter the wreck of the building, rending 
it plank from plunk, until it was converted into a 
mere floating ncim of disjointed timbers. When 
Mr Darner and mIbwIo the boatxnan contrived to 
crawl Ixick to their companions in misfortune, they 
had but little that was comforting to impart or to 
receive. The general dejection seemed the deeper 
since the destruction of the lighthouse, for man 
never feels his own weakness so fully face to face 
with the untuned might of Nature, as when he 
witnesses the annihilation of the strongest of his 
vaunted works by her terrible forces. 

'To-morrow, perhaps — not a dianee of it 
earlier,’ was old Mawle’s reply to the reiterated 
questions of the gentlemen of tholparty as to the 
probability ibat relief would reach them. 

'But^e ladies r 

To this nothing could be answered. A good- 
natured sailor hiri laid a rough watchcoat— the 
only wrap of any kind that luri been brought 
from the lighthouse— -over Miss Lee and her balf- 
fidnting mother, but there seemed little prospect 
that the weaker members of the party would sur- 
vive many hours of sudi exposure to the fury of 
the weather in that bleak and desolate spo^ as to 
all appearance awaited them. 
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'No, no,’ said Willis, the lishthonso keeper, in 
answer to another inquiry ; 'the tide won’t hann 
us heroL It makes very little perceptible differ- 
ence so iar out to sea. It ’s the sailoz^s tide we feel 
here, not the landsman's, and only at full spring- 
flood does the water creep up to the.Gannei’s Bock. 
There 's an awful sea on, though.’ 

And as he spoke, Eosa could not repress a shriek, 
for a giant wave, buisting over the rocky bonier, 
almost reached the shivering forms of those who 
were clinging to the ridge of rock, and sent a 
cloud of foam clean over the Qannot’s Back. At 
tliat moment the sailor who had announced him- 
self as Jack Judkins set up the welcome cry: 
'A sail! a sail!* and hope sprang up again in 
every heart 

' You can make the strange sail out lietter than 
I,’ said Mr Domcr, resigning his pocket field-glass 
to the more practised boatman at liis side. 

*A schooner— a yacht, by her fine lines and 
trim sparse and beating up bravely towards u^’ 
cried the late owner of the DtlighU 'Why, she’s 
the TUama, out of Kavenscombe harbour. I’m 
afraid, though, such a gingerbread thing as a 3’ach^ 
with a Jemmy Jessamy young gentleman like Mr 
Lawless to command her, won't come within 
g^ppling distance of the Qannets on such a day as 

' There 's a shift in the wind, just a point, but it 
helps her,' muttered Judkim^ breathlessly watch- 
ing every manonivre of the yacht ; ' she 'a behav- 
ing bcautifally, answers to her helm as if she were 
olive.’ 

' ThaVz no dandy landsman that’s handling her 
now,’ exclaimed the lighthouse keeper, shading his 
eyes with his hand os he looked eagerly at the 
approaching vessel ; ' a thorough sailor he must be 
that 's in command, and a gallant one too, to risk 
life and limb so nolily to save strangers.' 

It was indeed a sight well worth the seeing, 
that which was presented by the struggling 
schooner as she fought her way, inch by inch, 
yard by yard, against tlio raging waves that boiled 
around her, as though they Imew her mission was 
to rescue the human victims of their relentless 
anger, and strove to involve the Titania in the 
common doom. Reeling along, her deck swept 
by the surge, her bows mdden ever and anon by 
a cataract of glistening spray, the holiday vessel, 
under shortened soil, did brave battle with the 
tempest Now and again the schooner heeled 
over so fearfully that her bright copper glanced 
through the driving scud, and often it seemed as 
thongh the strain was greater than masts and 
rigging could endure ; but, handled wiUi consum- 
mate will and daring, she ^ned at each successive 
tack, and sbwly neoi^ the Gonnets. 

'If the sticks don’t get fairly blown ont of her,' 
growled Willis, as he surveys the yadit through 
the glass, ' she 11 range up to the leesidc yet, but 
the sea swings her and buffets her os if she were 
a cork. Round she goes again, tmo os slceL A 
good boat ; and a brave seaman bp must be that ’s 
giving orders aboard.’ 

chatter it.— all’s well that ends well. 

'Too near! too near! she ’ll go against the rock. 
No ; has rounded it ; but it was touch-and-go 
work of for the lives of all on board the 
schooner. Grand steering, though !’ Sn<h was (dd 


Mawle’s professional comment, as the jHftonia, by 
what seemed a marvellous combination of skill 
and good fortune^ avoided a pointed, half-sunken 
rock that jutted out into the sea, as though to 
defend the approacli to the Great Gannet, and lay 
to in the comparatively unlronblod water to the 
leeward. Much time had undoubtedly been saved 
by this apparently hazardous exploit, and now the 
yacht was so near that a ringing cheer from lier 
crew was answered by a feebler shout from tho 
sailors on the rocky islet 

Though much hod been done, much still 
ramained to do. The yacht was rolling about 
in tho rough sea, perilously near the nigged 
shore, while around her floated beams, joists, and 
lighter fragments of woodwork, part of the wreck 
of the lighthouse, and whirling about with a 
violence that would of itself have threatened a 
boat with destniction, even if it had been prudent 
to lower a boat into a surf such as that which 
broke upon the black rocks. Tho first attempt 
to establish a communication with the shoxe 
resulted in failure. Repeated costs with a 
grapnel were made, but in all instances tho 
barbed iron fell short of the mark, nor could 
the schooner, without a rashness akin to suicidal 
folly, bo brought closer in. A hedge had been 
hastily let go, and there she rode, amid the tumb- 
ling water, but it seemed scarcely possible that 
even the hardiest swimmer could make his way 
through tho breakers. Whiz! Off Aashed a 
rocket from the yacht’s deck, and, adroitly aimed, 
it hissed and crackled its curved path aiMve the 
Qaunet’s Back, some yanls of the light line 
attached to it dropping within reach of the 
belated group. With a ^cer they hauled in the 
line, and the small hawser that was made fast to 
i^ and almost inslaiitly an active form was seen 
to spring over the TitanuCs side, and boldly dash 
into the surf, holding by the tough rope, and 
struggling manfully onwaras until, breathless and 
dripping, ho swung himself ashore. Another 
volunteer, and yet another, succeeded to this, the 
first adventurer, who moile but one bound to the 
ledge whereon Rosa and her mother were crouch- 
ing for shelter. Miss Lee’s eyes met those of 
Lieutenant Gordon, and os he oent to raise her, 
the shock of this joyful surprise overcame her 
reserve, and with a low of ' Malcolm ! ' she 
fainted in his arms. Ho lilted her slender fonn 
as easily os though she had been a child, and 
directing the sailors who followed him to take 
charge of Mrs Lee, ho .again grasped the hawser, 
and set forth on the return trip to tho yacht^ 
tenderly clasping his precious burden to his 
hreosL 

It was no trifling task, that of regaining the 
schooner under such circumstances^ and more 
than once tho young lioutenont felt as though he 
should be compelled to relimiuish his grip of the 
saving rope, or os if Rosa would be tom from him 
by the rush of an angry wave ; but he was strong 
ami agile, and, with Miss Lee in his arms, at length 
found himself on the deck of the yacht ; while, 
by the exertions of the crew, in little more than 
half an hour every living soul had been hauled 
safely on board the TUania, Then the capstan 
was manned, the hedge was hauled in, and the 
yacht, under closc-rcmed canvas, made for the 
open sea. As she emerged from the broken 
water, that seethed, as in a witches’ caldron, in 
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the narrow channel between the Great Qanuct 
and the congeries of rocks that bore locally the 
name of the Brood, a hcuirty hurrah from the 
sailors on board the vessel greeted the young naval 
officer, who stood beside the helmsman, directing 
the schooner's course. 

*No, no; I go for nothing in the job/ said 
bliint-spokeii Mr Dawson, sailing-master of Jack 
Lawless’s iino yacht, in answer to some words from 
Mr Lee. * It *h the lieutenant to whom you owe 
your lives, since, under God’s mercy, his skill and 
courage have brought you oif unhurt 1 never 
thought— an old Channel groper like me — ^to learn 
a lesson in my own trade onboard my own craft ; 
but I’ve done it to-day. ’I'aint every merchant 
skipper, iior yet every white lapuel of the royal 
navy, could nave brought the scnooiier and you 
through the queer scrape we were in.’ 

It was not until the Tt/ania had run for some 


on deck, and, to his surprise, on entering the 
cabin of the yacht, Rosa’s mother placed his nand 
in that of Itoso. Mr Darner, os might have been 
expected, was not present, and the betrothal of 
these two young lovers, whose love was now fur 
the first time sanctioned, was effected with very 
few words on the part of either. Mr Lee, redden- 
ing and stammering, os an honest Englisliman who 
is forced to own himself in the wrong is apt to 
do, said sometliing that was meant os an awkward 
apology for his pi-evious rejectiou of the young 
lieutenant’s suit for his daughter’s hand, and 
Memcd inexpressibly relieved w'lieu Gordon cut 
it shoii; by heartily shaking his own. 

' ‘You were quite right, os the world goes,’ said 
Malcolm friinkly. 

* And I am proud now to hail so good a fellow 
as my sou-iu-law that is to be/ rejoined Rosa’s 
father. 


miles after leaving the Gannets that the weather 
shewed manifest signs, discernible even by the un- 
practised eye of a landsman, of the gradual cessation 
of the fierce but short-liVcil tenipesL The sea still 
ran very high, since the great glassy waves of the 
Atlantic came rolling in, one after another, an end- 
less succession of mountain billows ; but the wind 
was certainly abating, and as the fich(Mmcr had 
suffered little damage, Uiere seemed every pi-oba- 
bility of making some port on the Comish coast 
before sunset. The yacht was still under Lieu- 
tenant Gordon’s command, although for the time 
being danger appeared to be at an end. 

fear’ — it was thus that, with a quivering 
lip, Mr Dainer addressed himself to Miss Lee, 
when, after the first excitement of the rescue hod 
|)assc(l away, he found an oiipoiluiiity of approach- 
ing her — * I fear— I see— that my hupes are false 
ones, and my day-dream over. I had trusted one 
day to call you my wife. 1 see now that such 
happiness is not fur mo.’ 

* Do not bLiine me ! ’ said Rosa piteously ; 
but Mr Darner’s gentle, patient smile reassured 
her. 

‘ 1 have not come to reproach. I have no such 
right,’ he siiid, * even were sucli iiiy thought I can 
well understand the reasons which tiroinpt your— 
pTcfeTcnce for another, and I have simply come to 
assure you that no suit of mine shall ever again 
come between you and the absolute liberty of your 
choice.’ 

With a bright smile, that shone through the 
tears that fell &it from her eyes, Rosa, half timidly, 
held out her hard to him. 

‘Oh, l)e generous!’ she said; ‘tell this to my 
parents — to my mother. They will then no longer 

refuse their consent to Ah ! pardon me, Mr 

Darner ; I ought not to ask this of you. 1 was 
thoughtless, sdfish, and’ 

‘ao, no^’ rejoined Mr Darner, in a voice that he 
vainly strove to render calm. ‘ You are right, Miss 
Lee ; nor will I play an ignoble part towards her 
whom 1 have loved, or towanls the gallant gentle- 
man, to whom I, in common w^ith all who have 
been rescued from imminent peril this day, owe a 
deep debt of gratitude. 1 will speak with Mn 
Lee at once.’ 

Mr Darner kept liis word. lie did speak with 
Mrs Lee, so roon as that lady was sufficiently coiii- 
nosed to hear what he had to say, and also with 
Mr Lee ; and the result of the conversation was 
that Malcolm Gordon was summoned finom his post | 


The weather gradually improved, and before 
nightfall the Tilamia snccecdeil in making llavens- 
coiiibe harbour, where the whole of her ])usseiigers 
were set safely oil shore, amid the applause and 
outspoken congratulations of the crowd that had 
collected on the little pier ; for, since the coming 
on of the tempest, the Delight and those on 
boanl of her had been given up for lost. Thu 
Lees oinl Mr Darner took a conlial farewell of 
Willis, the late kee|>cr of the vanished lightlioiiso 
of the Gannets, who went to the coastguaiHl stutiou 
to make his formal report of tiie disiister ; while the 
lad, like the crow and owner of the Delight, met 
with a clamorous welcome from the families and 
comrailes who had hastened down to the shore, on 
receiving the tidings of tJieir escape. 

Foremost among those who otfered their coii- 
gmtulalions on the happy ending to an event 
which had so nearly proved' tragical, w'os the 
proprietor of the Tilania. ‘Thank God, 1 see 
you safe on terra Jirma again/ he said, with more 
earnestness than w'as usual w ith him ; * and thank- 
ful too am 1 that my yacht, which to me was no 
belter than a toy, should have rendered service in 
the doing of a good deed.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Darner was taking leave of his 
late companions in peril. 

‘Wo arc to be friends— -always/ said Rosa, as 
he held her hand for a moment in his. 

‘Always, 1 trust,’ he answered, smiling os he 
turned away ; and Rosa never perhaps quite knew 
what a pang this exhibition of uiiseliish stoicism 
had cost her discarded admirer. 

Tliree months later, Rosa and Malcolm were 
married ; and before the new year began, a great 
change in the prospects of the latter was effected, 
smee, his elder brother Archibald having been 
accidentally killed by the discluuge of a gun, 
Liuiileiiuiit Gordon and his bride yielded to the 
wish of the lonely old Laird of Gleiidarroch that 
they should take up their residence beneath the 
roof of the mansion which will one day belong to 
Malcolm, by right of inheritance. Mr Danier, 
after a while, learned to console himself for his 
disappointment, since there has for years post been 
a pretty Mrs Dainer, of Darner Park; ana both she 
and her husband are reckoned as among the truest 
friends of the Gordons of Glendarroch. 
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THE BOOK OF KELLS. 

Perhaps only a very few persona are aware that 
much has lately been done at the natirjnal expense 
to produce exact fac-siiniles of ancient 
scripts illustrative of the history, manners, and 
feolin;^ of long-post times. It is a noble under- 
taking, worthy of a great and wealthy country. 
What we pi*opose to do is to give our rcaflcrs 
an idea of what Iuls been done for this species 
of literary revival in Indand, through the' agency 
of the Right Honourable Edward Sullivan, Master 
of the Bolls, and J. T. Gilbert, Secretary of the 
Public llecoid Office, who have selected and edited 
the National Manuscripts to be reproduced, and 
by Major-general Sir Henry James, who hc'is 
photoxincographed the foe-similes, by command of 
Her Majesty. 

The First Part of this remarkable collection of 
fac-siniilcs, which has been lately issued, is a large 
folio volume, to be procured at the oiUces for the 
sale of Ordnance Survey Publications. We have 
seldom or nc\cr seen any work of the kind so 
beautifully executed, or more calculated to inspire 
roHpcct for the taste and perseverance of the 
priestly penmen who lived eight to thirteen 
hundred years ago. Nor do we less admire the 
artistic ability which gives us specimens, in all 
their original beauty, of wliat these ancient pen- 
men produced. Tlie manuscripts are in various 
languages, such os liUtin and Celtic, and arc in 
the custody of public institutions or of private 
individuals. Some are of a quarto size, others 
of smaller dimensions. Though on the whole 
well preserved, some are defaced and tattered. 
But in whatever condition they happen to he, 
they are represented with singular fidelity, the 
very marks of damp or injury being strictly shewn. 
All that is attempted has been to give specimens 
of pages or of ornamental letters; these being 
X)icturcfl on blank leaves of the volume. What 
has been done shews what the maniiscripts arc 
like, and excites a fervent wish to sec more of the 
same description. Much merit is due to the deci- 
pherers for making us understand the nature of 
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the mainiscriptsL To the ordinary world, the 
UTiting, however bcauti fully executed, is for the 
most part unintelligible. The decipherers, with 
emormons pains and erudition, have given the 
language in modem typography opposite each page 
represented, so that where the hingunga is Latin, 
there is little dilficiilty in knowing wi»at arc the 
subjects of these ancient books. In a fiiw instances, 
translations into English are given. All the inanu- 
scriiits are, we need hanlly say, of a j)ioiis nature, 
such as Ihnyers, Psalters, and the Gospels, less or 
more complete. Wc shall run over the names and 
history of what may be called the principal manu- 
scripts; 

An ancient Ijatin version of the Gospels, Por- 
tions have been lost, and the reniiiindcr has suffered 
much from decay. It is preserved in a cose in 
Trinity College, Dublin. The sequence of the 
Evangelists is Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, corre- 
sponding with that in the Gnuco-Latin Codex, 
assiguctl to the early p;irt of the sixth ccnlnry, and 
presented to the University of Cambridge by 
Theodore BeziO. The manuscript is believed to 
have been lyrittcn in the sixth or seventh century. 

The Latin Psalter styliid Cathach. It is a frag- 
ment. The manuscript, which is ascribed to the 
hand of St Columbo, is preserved in an antique 
metal casket, known by the Irish term Cathach, 
or tlio * Battler.’ The bearing of the Cathach on 
the breast of a sinless cleric thrice round the troops 
of the (yDonnels, before battle, would, it is said, 
insure victory to them in any just cause. The 
Psalter consists of fifty-eight leaves, considerably 
damaged. After passing tlirongh various vicissi- 
tudes, it has, along with its caske.t, been deposited 
in the Museum of the Hoyal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, by its owner, Sir Bichard O’Donucl, 
Baronet, by whose permission the fac-siinilcs were 
efiected. 

We now come to a more important work, the 
Book of Durrow, an ornamented copy of the four 
Gospels according to the Latin Vulgate. It is 
ascribed to St Cohimlxi. The writing is across the 
page, ill single column. It is embellished irith 
evangelistic symbols within borders, and juiges of 
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coloured, spiral, and interlaced ornamentation. 
Some of the capital letters are in the Greek char- 
acter. The book acquired its namo from liaving 
belonged to the monastery founded by Columba, 
about the year 553, at Durrow, in the central part 
of Ireland. Some of the leaves ore water-stained, 
but the greater part of tliis beautiful copy of the 
Gospels, though thirteen hundred years old, is in 
excellent preservation. On its cover is a silver 
cross, which a learned scholar states to have been 
executed by onlcr of Flan, king of Ireland in the 
early years of the tenth century. 'J’ho Book of 
Durrow was presented to Trinity College by Vice- 
chancellor Henry James, who had bclongtHl to 
Cromwell’s army in Ireland, and became Bishop 
of Meath in IGGl. 

The gnindest of nil these ancient manuscripts 
has now to l)e noticed. The Hook of Kells, 
os it is styled, is considered to be Hhe chief 
polmographic and artistic monument which has 
descended to us from the ages in which Ireland, 
under the namo of ** Scotia,’' was renowned for 
her schools, whence religion and letters were car- 
ried to various parts of Europe.’ It is a copy 
of the Gospels, chiefly in the Latin Vulgate, but 
with many peculiar readings. Unfortunately, it is 
imperfiH:t. The surviving portion consists of three 
hundred and thirty-nine numbered leaves, of a 
large size, thirteen inches long by nine inches 
broad. It received its present mime from having 
Ijelonged to the Columban monastery of Kells, in 
Meath. There is a reasonable conjecture that this 
manuscript, matchless for its elaborate beauty, is 
‘ the volume eulogised in the twclilh century by 
Giraldus Cambrensis as tlie marvellous book ex- 
hibited to him at Kildare, and popularly believed 
to have been executed under the direction of an 
angcL’ 

The Book of Kells, like the Book of Durrow, is 
ascribed to St Columba ; but considering the prri - 1 
digious missionaty and other labours of that feuned 
individual, we cannot put any confidence in 
the tradition. Either of Uiesc books must have 
been pretty nearly the work of a life-time. What 
toil, what patience, what ingenious skill were 
required to writ ' these books with a pen, letter by 
letter 1 What artistic taste in dusigniug the orna- 
mental tracery, which gracefully twists and twines ] 
in endless convolaiions ! What precision required 
in mcasoiing with squares and compasses, so as to 
produce mathematical accuracy! And what a 
knowledge of art in applying U'e appropriate con- 
trast and harmony of colours — red, blue, green, 
yellow, and purple I Obviously, each book must 
have been the production of not one but many 
artists, all working to each otlieFs hand ; and such 
we know to have been the case in the Scriptoria 
or writing-roomB of the Benedictines and other 
monasticSi 

St Columba, called also St Colum-Cille and St 
Colm, under whose direction the Book of Kells was 
probably executed, was a native of Ireland, where 
he was bom in the year 521. Bred for the 


church, he commenced his extraordinary missionary 
career about 642, when ho went to the Western 
Isles of Scotland, and founded the monastery of 
Iona. Tiiencc, he proceeded with his disciples to 
christianise the northern part of Scotland, the 
southern division of the country having alraody 
been brought under the light of the Gospel by St 
Niuian. From the time he landed in the Western 
Isles, St Columba was so continually employed in 
his inissieiiaiy labours, until liis decease in the 
year 597, that no one can conceive how ho could 
find time to produce a hundredth part of the 
various manuscripts generally imputed to him, and 
which ho presented to the numerous churches and 
religious houses that he established. It seems not 
unlikely that, btisidcs directing Ids properly quali- 
fied subordinates to execute copies on vellum of 
the Gospels and Psalms, he adhibited his signature 
to some of the more important manuscripts, cither 
to make them acceptable, or because, from a senti- 
ment of pious veneration, he was re(|ucBted to give 
them this envied stamp of authenticity. 

Our narrative takes us for a moment to St 
Patrick, who was honi about the year 387 — 
whether in Scotland or in some continental 
country, is undetermined. After studying for the 
diurch in France, he arrived as a missionary in 
Irelaud in 432. Ilia efforts in disscminaUiig a 
knowledge of the Gospel were eminently success- 
ful. According to the accounts of his Irish biog- 
raphers, he founded three hundred and sixty-five 
churches, and baptised with his own hand twelve 
thousand persons. He died at an extremely old 
age, prior to the year 500. He had, therefore, 
disappeared fully twenty-one years before the 
birth of St Columba, wbo could only know him 
by tradition. It is certain that Columba emulated 
the great Irish apostle in his missionary labours, 
aud held his memory in extremo veneration. 
Columba did not confine his ministrations and 
example to Scotland, but extended tlicm to Ireland, 
and there he founded the monastery of Kells, with 
which and Iona there sprung up a close and 
friendly intercourse. When Iona became unsafe on 
account of the ravages of the Norsemen, between 
the years 802 and 815, the members of the 
Columlsm community who hod escaped destruc- 
tion transferred themsdves with their sacred 
vessels and books to Kells, at which was con- 
structed a *ucw city of Colum-Cille,’ apparently 
for their accommodation. There must have ensued 
an interfusion of the two communities, for the 
abbot of Kells was long known as the legitimate 
successor of St Columbl There is another inter- 
esting fact. The name of Columba, in connection 
with that of Patrick, is still legible on one of the 
ancient stone crosses surviving at Kells. Speaking 
of these antique crosses, they resemble the finely 
sculptured crosses of Iona, where two still remain 
as memorials of the past All these crosses, Scotch 
or Irish, bear carved ornamentation in harmony 
with the ornamented pages of the ancient Irish 
manuscripts. 


THE BOOK OF KELLS. 


The removAl of the Columban community to 
Kells, at the beginning of the ninth cciituiy, 
natnrally zaises doubts concerning the origin 
of the ancient mahuscripts said to have been 
found at Kells ; for some of them, tlie Book of 
Kells included, may possibly have belonged at one 
time to the community of lomu At anyratc, the 
Book of Kells was one of the treasures of the 
church whose name it bears until the time of 
Archbishop Usher, who was Bishop of Meath from 
1621 to 1624. After his death, when his library 
was granted by Charles II. to the University of 
Dublin, this precious volume was found among his 
books, and has ever since remained in the safe 
custody of its present possessors, who, on account 
of its containing a Boyal Charter of one of the 
kings of Ireland, deemed it not unfitting to allow 
Queen Victoria and her Iloyal Consort to inscribe 
their names in the volume on the occasion of their 
visit to Ireland. The Book was long ago en- 
slirined in a golden eumda/cih^ or cover, and nar- 
rowly escaped destruction in the year 1006, when 
it was sacrilegiously stolen in the night out of the 
sacristy of the church of Kells. It was nearly 
three months oftenvanls found with its golden 
cover off, and a sod over it At present, it is care- 
fully preserved in Trinity College ; the only thing 
to be seriously regretted is, that it has been some- 
what mutilated by an attempt at modem binding. | 
By whomsoever the Book of Kells was executed, 
it hears the unmistakable uuirk of great antiipiity. 
In viewing it, we are to cariy our mind kick to 
a time eleven hundred years before the invention 
of printing, when the only books were written 
on vellum, and read by priests to assembled 
devotees. Just think of the Book of Durrow or 
the Book of Kells being read and expounded 
to on assembly of people wholly ignorant of 
letters, and who, for the first time, heard of 
Christianity ! Wo are reminded of such pioneers 
of the Gospel as Moffat and Livingstone, but with 
a difference. These intrepid men, like all luodcrn 
missionaries, coiTlcd with them handy copies of the 
Bible in plain typography. The ancient mission- 
aries in tlio Columban era had no such reli- 
ance. The records of the religion they were 
to teach were scraps written on leaves of vel- 
lum, and which, though meagre, were executed in 
such a style of splendour os must have appeared 
marvellous to the beholders. How on illiterate 
pagan in the seventh century must have stared 
on getting a glimpse of the pictorial pages of 
the Book of Kells, with their intricate representa- 
tions in magnificent colouring of human figures, of 
beasts^ birds, and scriptunil scenes, calculated 
to soften and vrin the most obdurate heart ! It 
is by calling up such imagery, that we obtain 
a correct idea of the value of these ancient 
manuscripts. We have to view them os the 
original instruments of that civilisation that now 
pervades the British Islands^ and from which no 
end of cultured usages have, in process of time, 
radiated over the globe. Considering what a 


groundwork, of Christianity was laid by the 
penmen who executed the Book of Durrow, the 
Jiook of Kells, the Book of Dimma, the Book of 
Armagh, and various other Books which could 
l)C specified, we cannot help thinking that these 
writers have never had justice done to them in 
the way of public acknowledgment. The truth 
is, that, under Providence, but for their inde- 
fatigable and pifuiR labours, the very Scripturos 
might have been lost amidst the savagery and 
tumults of the inidille ages. 

Passing from the sentimental view of the subject, 
we may be excused for coining to what is practical 
and artistic. Of the Book of Kells, Professor J. O. 
Westwood of Oxford has remarked, that it is * iiu- 
qnestionably the most elaborately executed manu- 
script of so early a date now in existence ; far 
excelling in the gigantic size of the letters at 
the commencement of each Gospel, the ezccssivc 
minuteness of the omomculal details crowded into 
whole pages, the number of the very peculiar 
decorations, the fineness of tlie writing, and the 
endless variety of its initial capital letters, the 
famous Gospels of Lindisfarne in the Cottonian 
Library. But tliis manuscript is still more valu- 
able ou account of the various pictorial representa- 
tions of different scenes in the life of our Saviour, 
delineated in the genuine* Irish style.* Ilie re- 
production of the entire mannscript as it now 
exists, wonid doubtless have l)een a work of con- 
siderable lalxiur and cost ; yet, were it possible, 
the ilissemiiiation of the work in a complete state, 
to the extent merely of putting it within the reach 
of biblu^al scholars, wouiil he of invaluable service. 
Where the iiiaiiiiBcript happens to be defective, 
portions could probably be supplicil from some of 
the other ancient manuscripts, by which means an 
entire copy of the Gospels of the sixth cimtury, 
in fac-siinile, would be obtained. Viewed as a 
precious gift to the modem world, this is a matter 
which may be commended to the notice of benefi- 
cent millionaires. In the interests of art aloue^ the 
Book of Kells is eminently suggestive. We wish 
it were in our power to offer a representation of tlie 
pages of this glorious old manuscript. The lines of 
words across the page are large, and susceptible of 
being read by aged priests before the invention of 
spectacles. At spaces between the sentences or at 
the end of the linos^ figures of animals are intro- 
duced in a curiously fantastic iashion, all coloured 
to the life. The most conspicuons embellishments, 
however, are the initial letters of the chapters. 
They, too, are most fantastic, and shine in a pro- 
digality of colours, the greens and yellows being us 
bright as if laid on with a brush only yesterday. 
Specimens of the Gospels or Book of Mocllegol, 
a work of the ninth century, shew also some 
elaborate drawing and colouring. The siuno thing 
may be said of a Book of Hymns in Irish, trath 
to the twelfth century — one of the hymns eulogistic 
of St Patrick being translated, and very much in 
the style of Ossian. Though these mannacripts 
arc beautiful, they fall short in point of elegance 
to the Book of Kells. 

What, however, about the meima by which these 
and many other old manuscripts have been suc- 
cessfully copied and presented to the eye, to all 
appearance no way differing from the original 7 
were the fac-similes produced ? To answer 
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this vciy reasonablti question, wo descend to tech- 
nicalities conceminjr the art of printing, which has 
latterly been extending into new varieties. First, 
we have lithography, or printing from inscriptions 
or figures mode on a calcareous level stone. When 
the design is complete, the stone is sponged with 
water, which takes to the clear portion of the 
stone, and runs off the lines forming the design. 
The stone, after being freed from surplus water, 
is inked by a roller passed over it, the ink adher- 
ing only to the design ; an impression on paper is 
then effected. The next novelty in printing is 
photography, in which, by the aid of a camera 
and other appliances, a negative is prepared by 
the sunlight, from wliicli likenesses are iiroducctf. 
Next, comes the art of Photozincography, in which 
the above two processes may be siud to be com- 
bined. Instead of a stone, there is employe<l a 


of gelatine mixed WMlh bichromate of potass, and 
dried. A plate so prepared is sensitive to the 
action of light, and upon plaeJiig a negative in 
juxtaposition witli it, an image w*ill bo the result 
Tlie ])liitc is ])laccd in cold water, and tre^ated 
very much hi tlie manner of lithography, the ink 
adhering only where the image is rcproseiited. J ly 
some additional and most ingenious inventions, 
reversed negatives may be obtained. TJic peculiar 
value of this kind of printing is, that you arc able 
to secure fac-similoa of bftoks, wTitings, or pictures, 
with all the fidelity of a photograph. A familiar 
example is offered in reproduced first editions of the 
Works of old autlmrs, sliewing the exact typography 
of the original. By this means, copies of books 
hundreds of years old are now manufactured— the 
first edition of Slinkspcart!, for instaiico— without 
the necessity of making or setting up old-fasliionod 
types. Surely, that is a groat triumph of art. We 
have called it Photoziiicograpliv, but it is perhaps 
better knoivii as Autolypy— the w'onl signifying 
self-printing. There is now a large establishment 
in London for producing autotypic copies of works. 

Greatest triumph of all is tlie reproduction of 
ancient manuscripts, such as wo have been speak- 
ing of, in which divers colours are intnxluciMl. In 
the Book of ICells, as already mentioned, there occur 
letters and ornamental figures, in which arc em- 
ployeil five colours, besides black in the substance of 
the text Some pages arc quite a blaze of colours, 
intcniiiiiglcd in a w'ay the most fanciful, yet with- 
out any confusion. Sir IJeiirjr James says that 
‘ the ])r(xluctioii of fac-similcs of such highly oriiu- j 
menlcd work has tested the skill of the draughts- 
men and printers of the Dciiartmeiit, the selection I 
of the various tints of colours reipiirin^j great taste 
and judgment, and the register ^ ot the plates 
the (p'eatest nicety and care.’ ^Yc can testify to 
the nicety and care required in producing pages 
with a diversified colouring. >\)r each colour | 
there must bo a distinct plate, and the imgc has j 
to undergo six distinct impressions before it is 
completed. By the term ‘register* is implied 
the process of causing each colour to fall into 
its ])r(>per place, so as to make up an accurate 
whole. Tills has been done cfrectimlly, in a 
way, indeed, beyond all praise. T»> put it only 
on an arti.stic footing, this splendid w'ork cannot 
fail to offer an incitement to students, who will 
see from it what was accomplished in circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty, by ])Oor ecclesiastics 
more than a thousand years ago. To think that a 


manuscript copy of the Gospels handled possibly 
by St Columba in that wild little western island, 
in the sixth century, should now, after an obscurity 
of thirteen hundred years, bo prized as a boon by 
the world of literature and art ! w. c. 

FALLEN FOBTUNES. 

CHAWER VI.— THE GUIDE RACE. 

‘Sports,* os the celebration of country games is 
often locally called, arc for the most part, in Derby- 
shire, much the same as they have now become in 
other places ; an excuse for half-a-dozen excursion 
trains to convey the ‘rough* element from the 
neighbouring towns, and pour it over the peaceful 
fields— like sewage — only by no means with the 
some beneficial results; but at Bleabarrow this 
was not the case. 

The prizes offered for competition were too 
small, and the plncii itself too remote, to attract 
much public attention, so that the proceedings 
were ot a ‘ tmly rural * and Arcadian kind. The 
wrestlers were not aUireil, as they now often are 
seen iii the heart of Wcstniondand, iin«l even 
Cumberland, in party-coloured tights and fimey 
jerkins, giving them the air of street acrobats 
rather than of honest dalesmen ; no guerdon was 
offered for ‘ the neatest w’restling costume,’ but 
men came in their working-day clothes, and when 
they slopped into the ring— which was open to 
‘allcomers* — merely threw' down their coats ami 
waistcoats, gave tlieir old-fashinncd ‘turnip* 
watches to a friend to hold, and kicked olf their 
shoos; then— save that w'hen their names w’ere 
called, they rubbed their hamls in sawdust, so 
that they should not slip their ‘holt*— they wxni 
ready for the fray. Of course, there are objec- 
tions to such sports in any shape, as there are 
to most things iiow'sidayH, thanks to the very 
I superfine tone of our public morality ; but if tlie 
objectors never amuse themselves in a w'orae 
way, they must be what advertising tradesmon 
, term ‘ a selected lot.* To a mere mil inary mortal, 

I to whom a little physical rivalry seems no more 
I hurtful than any oilier form of the competition 
system, they afford an innocent ami agreeable 
spectacle, though the actors are no doubt, us Mrs 
Campdeii described them, ‘vulgar creature.'^,' whoso 
‘Sunday best’ garments (if they possessed such 
things at all) are not much better thau those that 
they cast upon the mreensward. 

They are, after all, fellow-creatures, and it is not 
nniiitcrcsting to w'atch the pla^ of human nature 
that accomjiouies this exhibition of thew's and 
sinew's, flow anxiously, when a competitors name 
is called, ho listens for that of his rival, which, like 
his own, is drawn at a venture from the hat; and 
how the face lights up if it is a ^en-hatid, and 
grow's serious if it is a veteran whose laurels are 
not easily won. ’fo the young ones, especially, 
who have perhaps entered their names for the first 
time, this is all-important, as their highest ambition 
is te live into * the thinl round,* and their hopes 
of it can only reasonably lie in being opposed to 
antagonists of their own calibre. It is very un- 
usual, liowevcr, for any one to give up liis ciiaiico 
without a contest ; a mere stripling will do his 
best against the last year’s ‘ champion,* and very 
tenderly tlie giant will take him up— and in most 
coses lay him dowu. But now aud then there is 
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an imexpectefl resistance ; the youthful nspinint 
is BUjiple and quick ; or the slippery ^mss gives 
him ail advantage, and when all eyes are expect- 
ing an cosy victory, the giant falls undermost 
instead of the pigmy. Then a shout of *Ilonny 
lile one' (for little one) bi’caks forth from the 
assemblage, that startles the biixzanl on the peaks 
of llleaburrow; and sometimes a vilhige iiuiidcu 
(his betrothed) will permit herself (fur 1 have 
seen her do it) to be so far carried away by a 
natural enthusiasm as to give the ‘lile onts* 
another sort of hug than that which he h.isjitst 
experienced, to the ndniiratioii of all behulders^ 

Ao one ‘bites the dust' in the Homeric way 
— in fact, there is none to bite, save what the 
combatants take up in their liaiids— and tlie 
danger, save of a 'ricked* back or a sprained 
ankle, is slight indeed ; but the strain, and the 
tug, uiid the tussle — every muscle at its fullest 
stretch ; the legs vibrating, yet stiff os nails ; the 
lieart beating at liigliest pressure; the breath 
roiiiing in sobs and gasps— arc grand to see, and 
aifonl the elements of an epic. 

The spectacle of it, all entranced young 'Pony to 
a degi'ce not attained oven by the Christmas panto- 
mimes in London, with which he had boon familiar 
from very early years ; for here all was reality ; 
and if there were no splendours in the way of 
glare and glitter, yet the amphitheatre of sky- 
piercing crags in which the sports were held h.‘ul 
a certain majesty even for his boyish eye, while 
every point in the Tiroceedinga was made plain to 
him by Jeff (who iiml them at his fingers* ends), 
an advantage which iii the c^ase of the pantomimes 
was oftcu ilcnictl to him, the explanation thcrcuf 
htdng beyond the wit of man. If the two 3 *oiiths ! 
were thus rapt up in the combatants of the ring, 
their elder companion was eipially preoccupied in 
another fish ion : his face was imleed fi.xea upon 
the wrestlers, but his mind ivas busy with the 
contents of those two little notes we have seen 
him receive that morning ; his thoughts, set in 
motion by the one, crossed the far-strctchiiig seas, 
and lighted upon u certain valley, sluulowed by 
n mightier hill than any now beheld by his phys- 
ical eyes, and canopied by a more cloudless sk}' ; 
the scenery was that of the tropics, but the skillecl 
hand of the mcchmiic had lieen at work therein, 
and had compelled the nioiinluin-streani to du his 
bidding ; there were wati^r-wheelcd stampiiig-iiiills, 
such ns arc used in Cornwall, and all the appar- 
atus employed in mining enterprises; os Holt 
beheld it, the iiiill-whccls were still turning, and 
the huge hammers at work upon the spalling 
floors, because he. was but recalling a picture that 
had once actually presented itself to his vision; 
but he knew that no such busy scene was in truth 
being enacted in that far-off valley, since the Lara 
Mine hod failed to ])roduce its yield of gold. 
From Brazil his thoughts would leap to Bainptou 
— ^for there was a connection between those distant 
S]mt8 — ^where they could make no such picture for 
him, because he had no personal ac(|uaintance 
with the place, but wandered vaguely over booths 
and hustiugs, and excited luolis of men— such as 
lie hod seen elsewhere at election-times. 

‘The two blows together will have a crushing 
forces' murmured ho, not without a touch of pity ; 

‘ but he cannot blame me for either.’ j 

Thus it happened that tlie first contingent from : 
Eiverside Hall had their attention so engrossed 


that they never noticed the arrival of the second 
in the neighbourhood of the ring, where, indeed, 
as it hud seemed that inorning, they would have 
been about as likely to put in an appciirance as 
the bishop of the diocese to be seen at a iiian-aiid- 
dog- light, 

Sloieover, there were oUkt carriages present, and 
some with ladies in them — for the local gentry and 
their wives were not all so exclusive in their views 
as Mrs Canipden — so that the barouche was no 
very cunspiciioiis object. Many and Kate enjoyed 
exceeiliiigly the notion of watching Jeff, and tony, 
and Afr llolt, os they sat, all unconscious of their 
pre.seiice, in the very itriinitive graml stand — a 
bank of rough seats with a slunliiig roof of ivooal 
— which was the jilace of honour ; but Jenny's 
whole attention was directed to the sports.' For 
her (as she lay propped upon soft cushions, yet 
even then not wholly free from pain), the feats of 
strength and agility of which she was a witiics.s 
haul a marvellous charm ; she was not frightened, 
us her sister and cousin were, at the crisis of each 
cuniliat, when one put out his strength to over- 
come the other, and to bcair him to the earth ; and 
when the victory was achieved, and Kate wouhl 
ciy : ‘ Poor fellow I how lianl he struggled,’ in 
pity for the vanquished, Jenny's tiny palms were 
doing tlicir best to swell the triumph of the ' 
conquerer. 

As for Uncle George, 'his princijial occupation 
WM to cnn.sult his w'atch arid calculate how far by 
this time his wife had probably progressed upon 
her ‘calls,* and how much, therefore, of margin 
there was left for them to go home in, and still 
anticipate her return. I'reseutly, a short stout 
gontlcinan roiln up to the side of the carriage upon 
u pony, and addressed the party cn />k>e. 

* Well, I never ! Who have thought of 
seeing you here i 1 am sure the sport committee 
ought to feel flattered. Jlow did you get leave, 
young hidies 1* 

‘We did not get leave, Dr Curzoii,' laughed 
Mary. ‘ Mamma hail gone out for a drive ' 

‘Oh, I see; when the cat’s away — I xiiean — 
ahem!’ and the fat little doctor nibbed his nose, 
which was enormous, and shot out of his bright 
black eyes a glance of sly significance at Mr 
Cainpdcu. 

‘Well, I thoiiglil there could be no possible 
harm in bringing the girls,* observed that gentle- 
man apologetically. ‘ were only driving by - 
you see the horses have not even been taken out — 
and just looked in for a few * (he was going to nay 
* minutes,’ for the fact is the whole speech was but 
the relicursal of what he intended to say, when the 
time arrived, to Mrs Cam|Mleu hiirscir. He would 
never have tlie courage, he fidt, now that the elfecU 
of the stout and sherry h.*ul evaporated from his 
brain, to own the whole truth) 

But luckily at that iiiuiiient a gn-al shout arose 
over some prostrate wrestler, and spareA him 
further humiliation, by attracting his interlocutor’s 
attention. 

'Capital fall, by Jove!* cried the doctor; ‘and 
how long it laste«l after they got hold ! You were 
timing it, I see.’ 

‘Two hours and a half,* said Mr Cam^iden 
gravely, ‘ or pj?rhaps even three.* 

'lily dear sir, it was not three minutes. AVhat 
are you thinking of ? ’ 

* !ro be sure, to be sure : I meant three minutes,* 
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Btammcrccl tlio squire, for such he loved to bo 'One — two— three— four— nyc, and a quarter of an 
called by his Blcabarrow neighbours. *A vetj hour,’ he answered neiTously. 
pretty fall indeed.’ He had been thinking of the 'I’ll bet you a shilling they don’t do it under 
' niaigin ' so exclusively that he had not even the five-and-twenty minutes,^ replied the little 
noticed the contest was decided. ' Have you seen doctor : ' it has never been done under twenty-iivo 
our young friends yonder, and Afr Tlult 1* since Longstreet’s time, the very neatest cragsman 

*5lot 1. 1 am on iny rounds, iiiy good sir — of his time; and the heat to-day is something- 
professional duty ; oiil^, os I was passing by, 1 Wliy, what ’s the matter, Miss Kate 1 They ’re 
thought I’d just look in— like you — upon these peeling for the race, that’s all ; it’s not a fight’ 
wx'cstUng fellows. — I did not expect to find iiiy ‘Yes; but look — look — why, there’s Jeff amongst 
patient here and he turned to Jenny with a look them. Jeff’s going to run. How very angiy Mrs 
the tendeniusH of which redoeuied his iiirmstrous Cunipden will bo with him!’ 
nr)sc and purple face, and made him almost hand- ' Pooh, pooh !’ answered the doctor sharply ; ' let 
some. her be angry ; 1 mean, she has no right to be an}'- 

It was a face of great intelligence, notwithstaiid- thing of the sort Why, it is very creditable to tho 
iiig its colour — wdiich was solely owing to the young fellow to shew klicIl pluck, and I hope he 
inclemencies of the weather, t(j which his practiiu; won’t be the last in.’ 

exposed him ; and among the many advantageous 'O pa|)a!’ cried Mary, 'do you see what 
surroundings among which Mr Campden’s lines (Icofl'rcy is doing ?’ 

had fallen, that gentleman justly counted it not the ' [ see he ’s taking off his coat and waistcoat ; a!id 
least that Dr Ciirzon was his neighbour. One of I tdiould like to do the same,’ said Mr (Hampden, 
the greatest drawbacks of a country life is imw!cos- ‘“1 would take olf my flesh, and sit in my bones,” 
sibility to medical aid, nn<l also the inferior dc- as somebody says, “ this weather, if the ariongc- 
Hcription of that assistance when it is procured ; but ments of nature pennitted of it.” ’ 
in Dr Curzon the tenants of Piversidc ITall had a ‘ But he is going to rim, papiu’ 
doctor in whom they could have conrnlcnce, at 'Ah, there, I think, lie’s a fool, Polly; I 
i lln:ir very doors — that is to say, hut half-a-dozen wouldn’t run.’ 
miles away by roiul; and only half that distanci;,if ' But he is going to join in the Guide Race up 
you crossed the river and climbed tlic crags, and the hill— to niii for money.’ 
so drop|M*-d flown upon the doctor’s cottsige iii ‘ He is nof, Idary,’ cricil Kate decisively ; ‘ I am 
Sanl)ecK Valiev. quite certain that Jeff ^voiild not ilo that, 'riie 

He was welcome everywhere, not only by the race is open to everybody, ami he wishes to try his 
sick-bed, but at the dinner-table of tho.<o whose speed against the others ; that ’s all. You don’t 
state of health never requiitMl his professional pres- suppose he would hike any of tho prizes, even if ho 
ence ; and nobody that was not fpiite a newcomer ivou them, away from these poor [>eople.’ 
in the neighbourhood, would have dreamed of ' At all events, I am sure mamma will lie excecd- 
sayiiig that it w;w ‘ only the doctor,’ when his ingly put out,’ said Alary ; * but, of couive, if iMipa 
staunch little pony, with its heavy burden, came Inis no objection ’ 

trotting up their carriage .sweep. 'Kh, ah!' said Air nampden, ivho Inid once 

'Su]}poso we say, Uncle George, that you more ahandoned himself to his apprehensions, 
brought me here to see the doctor!* cried Jenny ‘What is that you arc saying about your mother I 
naively — ‘to meet him by appointment tat the What tho deuce is the matter now ! * 
sp«ixta! When the people are not looking, 1 will ‘Nothing is the matter, Uncle George, except 
siicw him my tongue, and he shall ])reHcrihe for that I want your arm/ said Jenny gaily. ‘ I 
me. Then it will be all right, you know, and no stand up to sec this, und you know I c.'in’t ilo that 
s?tory.' without your help. Them 's a dear good uiiele ; 

‘T don't think th.al will do/ obscn’cd Air Camp- and now don't you move one inch till all is over. 

I <]en doubtfully. ‘ No, no ; we wein just flriviiig There arc six of them, and Geoffrey iiiake.s the 
out, ami looked in ; w'hich w, after all, pretty seventh. Now, T call this delightfiiL There 's our 

■ much wh:it happened. There is no occasion to go dear friend Air Holt — ^liow 1 should like to see him 

I beyond that. And I really think, my dears, that run up the crags — and Tony looking at Jeff as 
I we had better Ijc iuriiiiig home.’ though lie ivere a demi-god.’ 

'But, Uncle Geoi'ge, there’s the Guide Race/ ‘And, upon my life, he looks like one/ cried 
I expostulated Jenny ; ‘you will surely not take us Dr Cur/oii admiringly. — ‘Step on the seat, my dear 
away without having seen i/int V Alias Kitty, and lean on via ; the pony will stand 

‘The Guide Race?’ replied Mr Campden me- quite still, for he has been used to be shot over, 

■ chanically, os ho fingered his repealer what i.s though not by such bright eyes as yours.- -Now, I 

I that r call that the model of a young fellow. Who is that 

I ‘Why, squire, yon ought to know/ put in he has just given his watch to, to take cure of i 1 

Dr Giir/ou : ‘it’s a thing that we are very proud hope lie’s an honest man.' 

• of ill this county, because we flutter ourselves it *Aly dtar Dr Curzoii/ said Alary nqirovingly, 

; assimilates us to the mountain districts. It makes 'that is Air Holt; a friend of papa’i>» or rather of 
I old Ificiiharrow hold its head up to think that it Air Dalton’s. Did you not see him at tho charades 
; could possibly reqiiint the services of a guide, like last night ? ’ 

; Hcdvellyn or Sea Fell. It is but nine liun<lred ‘1 daresay 1 might have seen him, Miss Alary, 
I feet, yet it is a stiff climb to that pile of stones but 1 did nut notice him. Tho fact is, my atten- 
I yonder ; and 1 doubt whether any of tlic:.se young tion was wholly monopolised by a couple of pretty 

I i fellows will do it in— what shall we say V housemaids ; the fairiest, flirticst, little— Now, 

Air Campden's lips were following the strokes of don’t you push me olf the pony. — ^Afr Campden, I 
his repeater, \yliich was talking in his waistcoat wish you ’d apeak to these two girls.' 
pocket in obedience to liia pressure uzi its handle. * Speak 1 you might os well speak to the winds^’ 
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answered the squire, his large arm infolding 
Jenny’s waist witn clumsy tendemcas. ‘God! yon 
don’t mean to sny, iloctur, they’re going straight 
up yonder, biitwecn those flags? Why, at this dis- 
lance, it seems almost perpctndicnlar.' 

* Seems ; nay, it ts, exclaimed the doctor; ‘as 
you shall see. Here’s an opera-glass, which I 
broimlit for the very purpose ; and if Miss Jenny 

will honour me by using it We’ll call it a 

stethoscope at home, if you please : the doctor 
brought Ins stethoscope to the sports, as agreed 
upon.— Eh ! squire ? * 

‘ Yes ; it is all very well for old bachelors to 
j(»ke about other people's wives,* gruiitcjd Mr 
"Campden ; * but^ by «love ! if you liad married Julia, 
and had taken her barouche to a prize-light— that’s 
what she supposes iliis sort of thing to be — ^}'ou ’d 
be as glad of uu excuse us 1 am. Thank goodness, 
they’m starting at last.— Yon don’t care to see 
more than the start, do you, girls ? ’ 

‘Uncle George!’ cried Jenny oamestly, ‘I 
m^ist see this race out ; I never felt so excited in 
iny life.’ 

‘ Wliicli must be very bad for yon, my dear 
Jenny.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said the doctor ; ‘it will do her 
all the good in the world. Gnide Races are rcconi- 
iiionded by llie Faculty for lier iiarticiilur coin- 
]daint, wliicli, ns you see, is mostly “ tem])er.” * 

‘He’s over the wall!’ cried liittv eiilhusiaslic- 
ally. 

‘ Like a bird,’ ejaculated the doctor. ‘ If it was 
“ Fire,” they could not have done it quicker— the 
wliole seven — nor have Inul much less on them,' 
I added he, sottn voce. 

! ‘ Zounds ! but they ’re close together ; you 

' could cover them with a handkerchief I ’ cried the 
• squire, roused to unwonted interest in the pro- 
i ceedings. ‘There, now; they’re scattering a bit. 

! Now, Die pace begins to tell, and the aiiiatiuir to 
' succuiub to the professional. It’s a case of 
“ bidlows to mend,” J fear, with Master Jelf.* 

‘ Not a bit of it,’ answered the doctor indig- 
nantly ; ‘he is only going round the wood, instead 
of through it, which is the quicker way, although 
the longer. 8ee! two of them have followed his 
lead. Jeff h;is got good wits as well .as good wind, 
let me tell you.’ 

Ivitly’s little hand was leaning on the doctor’s 
shoulder, though, up to this point, he had scarcely 
been aware of it ; and now lie felt it lean /uird; 
she was thanking iiim by tluit silent pressure for 
Jiis defence of her favourite. 

The scene had now become very exciting ; the 
seven competitors bad already re;iched the high 
ground, yet did not in the least relax their speed ; 
a thicket of brushwood iiiiiiiediately intervened, 
into which four plunged, whoso heads and shoul- 
ders could be seen making way through it, at a 
diminished rate ; the three others ran rouinl, and 
were first upon the other side ; the young black- 
I Riuith of Saiibcck leading ; then Jell'; then a cer- 
> tain gamekeeper, said to be able to lire out any 
! sportsman upon moor or fell. 

Dr Ciirzoii gave a shf)rt biography of each of 
the seven champions, with whose career he was 
perfectly familiar. ‘ 1 shall be able to certify that 
Master Jetfa rivals were all eminently respectable 
}iiembers of society,' concluded he slily in Mr 
Caiiipden's ear. 

‘ Tush I ’ said the squire; ‘ let me enjoy the race.’ 


When the first climbers got to tlic steep rocks 
between the flags, they had become to the naked 
eye little more than moving specks ; and Jenny 
alone conld make them clearly out by helji of the 
gloss. ‘The blacksmith is still ahead,’ said she; 
‘and Jeff is shoulder to shoulder with the other 
man. -What did you call liim, doctor ?’ 

‘Well, I sai<l lie was a gamekeeper; between 
ourselves. Miss Jenny * (this he whispered), ‘ he *a a 
poiicher.* 

‘lie’s an uncommonly good climber, at all 
events,’ said Jenny admiringly. ‘Hut Jell* goes 
like a chamois too.’ 

I Let me have the glass a moment,’ said Kitty 
softly. Her heart was bc'atiiig almost os quickly 
as poor Jell’s, who was doing a very nasty bit of 
emg-wurk ; it looked as steep us a Widl, even to 
her -to the others, it was like a window-pane with 
three flies upon it. Not a hundred feet above it 
was the pile of stones — marking the summit of the 
hill — which each had to round before beginning 
the race homo. She had gazed u])on it from her 
owir room ut the Hall a liuinlred times, hut, licncc- 
forward, it would havii a personal interest for her. 
What endurance, what fatigue, was he not under- 
going! Matched against grown men like these, 
and all (as she well knew, in spite of Mary’s ill- 
natured remarks) for the honour of the thing ; for 
there iras honour in it. ‘ He ’s ilown ! ’ exclaimed 
she eagerly. 

‘ W lio ’s down ? Not J efl' ! ’ cried Jenny. 

‘Jeff! No!' returned Kitty couteniptuously ; 

‘ it ’s the bliUiksmiM).’ , 

‘ Poor fellow !’ said Mary ; ‘ ho has not hurt him- | 
self, 1 hope.’ i 

‘You hwl better go up and sec,’ said Jenny ! 
rather riididy ; ‘ for my pail, I should like them j 
all to slip except Jelf.' I 

*Oh, so would i,’ said Mary, ‘so far os that ; 
go<*s,’ ‘ 

‘That is the true female view of justice,* ' 
chiickliMl the doctor. — ‘ As for yon, Kitty, you = 
would like them all to have axmpIccLic tits, 
would you not / * 

‘No, .sir; 1 should like Jeff to win, but to do 
it fairly.’ 

'J’hc doeJor paiteil approvingly the hand that 
rested on his shoulder ; forgetting that Kitty had 
quitted her hold to bike possession of the glass. 

‘ You need not squeeze my fingers, Dr Curzon,’ 
said Mary, coiiqmdiiindiiig his error. 

‘ You need not talk about it, my dear, if I did,’ 
answered the doctor iniperturbably ; he had been 
nearly luilf a cciiliiry in practice as a medical man, 
luid was not easily put out by a niistakc. 

‘He is round the stones,’ exclaimed Kitty ; ‘both 
of them. Now they arc coming to the steep place 
again ' oh, surely they won’t run down Oiat. I 
cannot look at them.’ 

‘Give me the glass,’ cried Jenny iiiiportnnately. 

It was popularly understooil that .she was ‘all 
nerves,* but lier hand was steady enough os she 
brought the instrument to bear upon the returning 
athletes. ‘ Jelf and the gamekeeper are far ahead,’ 
said she ; ‘ they are coming like the wind. Well 
dojiel Oh, I wish I was a man like you, Uncle 
George, that I could add, “By Jove!”’ 

‘ Wliy, what 's the matter, lass ? ’ asked the 
squire. 

‘Jelf has just jumped a boulder like a deer: 
they are leaping from stone to stone, us the water 
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comes down the fall in wet weather. I would 
rather he able to leap like that tliaii anything in 
the world.* 

TJie doctor pursed his lips, and gave a little sigh, 
bnt .Teuny neither saw nor lieanl him. 

* If nottiing happens, one of these two will wdn. 
Think of that^ kitty ; Jcif will be second, at all 
events. 0 dear, 0 dear ! they cannot stop them- 
selves.' 

‘ Good heavens ! vrliat has happened ? ’ cried 
the squire. Kitty did not speak, but tlie doctor 
felt both her hands suddenly clutch his shoulder. 

’Why, they’ll have to go through the wood, 
instead of round it.* 

* Is that all ? You gave me such a turn,* said 
Mary pettishly. 

‘Tliat is just what they couhl not give themselres/ 
said Kitty : Hhey are coming right tlirough the 
copse, instead of round it* 

' They are wise,* said the doctor ; ^ they have the 
ground with them this journey. By Jove! it’s a 
fine race.’ 

By this time the two leading rigiirca were well 
in Bight, and a mighty cheer burst from the excited | 
throng of spectators, os now the one, and now the 
other, seemed to have a few feet of vantage. A 
stone wall lay before them, then a piece of slanting 
turf, below which was a gully, into which both had 
descended on their way up —it being of course im- 
possible to clear it from that direction. After that 
was the ‘ run in * over n level grass-field, with 
another stone wall at the finish. Both topped the 
first wall at the same instant, and then the game- 
keeper began to lead : it was ])luin that, though not 
more agile among the cra^, ho was .a trifle more 
speedy on the turf than his younger competitor. 
He would certainly be first at the ga[) that IcmI 
down into the gully, and coiise(]iieiitly first out of 
it, after which, barring accidents, the race would be 
liis. The party from the Hall could discern this as 
clearly as tiic umpire himself, and gloom fell upon 
them acconlingly. 

A roar of exultation suddenly arose. 

* Hallo! Jell’s going to jump it,’ cried the stpiire 
excitedly. 

‘He’s going to try it,’ nuirmnred the doctor, 
mechanically putting his hand to his pocket, to feed 
if his case of instruiiieiits was in its accustomed 
place. * ire’ll break liis logs, if not his neck.’ 

JciTs plan was indeed a desperate one. Finding 
himself out-juiccd by his i'ivai, he had avoided 
the gap altogether, and was making straight 
for the gully at its highest point, iiitendiiig to 
treat it as a ditch. If he cleared it, he would 
not only save something of distance, but all the 
time which the other would consume in descend- 
ing and ascending. But if ho did not clear it, there 
would be twenty feet of full upon a stony bottom 

-the bed, in fact, of a dry torrent. I 

On he came like a racc-norsc ; there was no time 
to X)ull himself together, nor even * to think about 
it’ (as Jeff himself afterwards allow<rd, in deprecia- 
tion of his own feat) ; and the next instant, that 
apprehensive * Ali-h-h-h ! ’ arose from the spectators, 
such as salutes all 'deeds of derring-do’ while in 
pro{p:es8, followcil instantaneously ov the shout 
which proclaims success. Jeff had alighted, by a 
supreme ellbrt, at the very verge of the chasm; 
there was not an inch nf margin ; but he had done 
it ; and now he was half-way across tlio field before 
his rival hml emerged from the gully. | 


‘O Jeff, dear Jeff, I never liked you so 
much before!’ cried Jenny, her fiaB limbs *all 
of a tremble,’ and the t^rs ninning down 
her checks like rain. ' Was it not plucky of him. 
Kit?’ 

But Kitty could not have spoken hod she been 
offered, like 'Conversation’ Coleridge, half-a- 
crowii for every woni. Her face was white, and 
her eyes seemed to start forth to meet the victn- 
rit)iiH boy, as he climbed over tlio lost stone wall, 
net so figlitly as lie had crossed it last — but yet 
without signs of positive distress —and ran in to 
the goal the winner by lialf-a-dozcn seconds. 

' llack, back !' cried the doctor, riding in among 
the people that were pi'essiiig around the lad and 
cheering him vociferously. 'Give him room and 
air.* 

Then presently he reappeared at the side of the 
barouche. 

‘The boy is well enoiigli, but awfully “puiniMsd*’ 
.and exhausted. It is my opinion ’ — and when the 
doctor tiseil that form of words, he meant what he 
sakl— 'that ho would he none the better for 
receiving yonr congratulations just at present, 

J i'oitng ladies. He does not even know you’re 
lere, you scai * 

'Ay, then we had better be off before ho finds 
it out,’ put ill the squire eagerly. ' Then we shall 
get nicely home bei'urc — that is, in time to receive 
your mother, Mary.’ 


DREAMING AND SLEEF-WALKING. 
Dreaminq is now not such a puzzle as it onc« 
was. We know by careful stuily and ex^ierience 
what it is. No one dreams when he is sound 
asleep. Dreams take place only daring an imper- 
fect or perturbed sleep. The iiiiagiiiative faculties 
are less or more awake, and being unclieckcd by 
the reflective faculties or jiidgiiiciit, ilie wildest 
conceptions are formed, and these half-waking 
fancies wc call dreaiihs. Usually, these fancies 
are ill-assorted shreds of casual icmcmhrances, 
or of something that has made a strong iiiipres- 
sion on the mind. There is nothing supernatural 
about them, and any attempt to explain them is 
simxdy ridiculous. Persons who xiretend to tell 
the meaning of dreams are either iiiqiostors, or 
weak self-deceived individuals. 

Yet, there are some curious phenomena about 
dreams. The half-wakeful mind, in on unchecked 
imaginative condition, can do Ihiugs that appear 
a little surprising. Musicians have composed tunes 
in their dreams, and so have persons of a poetical 
fancy composed verses, which they wrote down 
on waking. Wc have at times experienced a 
Xdeasurc, no doubt enjoyed' by many, that of 
waking up and still continuing to carry on a 
dream. To do this requires some delicate manage- 
ment. Feeling that we have awoke, we must take 
caire to keep the eyes shut, so as to prevent any 
confusion between the imaginings and the exterior 
objects. If the eyes look about them in a way 
to convey impressions to the brain, the dream 
vanishes. In short, in certain half-wakeful con- 
ditions, the imagination is xioweiful, the more 
BO, as being wholly unobstructed by reflection, 
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and dashes off into the most wonderful, and soine- 
times most beautiful conceptions. 

Wlicn wo jmss from the phenomena of dreaming, 
and enter the domain of Blccp-wulkinjv, or somrinni- 
bulism, a higher psychological curiosity is reached. 
Here, we shall find it convenient to ailopt some 
hind of clasRification, so varied arc Uie forms in 
which the action presents itself. Many cases are 
oil Toconl, for instance, in which the sleep-action is 
a direct continuation of wakeful-action, without 
any break. Coachiiieii, postillions, and muleteers 
are known to have continued driving even after 
they had fallen into a drowsy sleep ; the muscles 
and nerves continue to act in a sort of auto- 
matic manner, after consciousness ]i:is la]j.sc<l into 
slumber. M. Plater, the cclebnited Intiinist or 
lute-player, one evening dropped asleep while 
playing, after partaking of an unusually liberal 
supper ; he continued to ‘ discoursi! sweet music,' 
correctly and tiistefully, until I’oused from his 
drowsy naj) by the noise of liis lute falling on 
the floor. A ‘nmder’ in u printing-oilicc fell asleep 
while reading for the correction of proof, but con- 
tinued reading down to the bottom of that page. 
Ill tins case the probability is that his sleep only 
W(>nt to the extent of drowsiness ; at aiiyrate, 
when ronsed up, he could not remember the 
words which lie liad just been correctly reading. 
Sir John Moore, during his ever- memorable retreat 
to Corunna, bail to make forced marches night and j 
day, ns the only mode of averting capiimi by a I 
vastly larger French army ; his poor tireil sohliers 
often slept as they marched, or marched as they 
slept. 

A truly remarkable manifestation of somnam- 
bulism is that which can be brought about by the 
ill flueiice of other persons on the sleeper. Exteniol 
voices and sounds can move liim to action liven 
when his consciousness is asleep. Dr Carpenter 
and other ])hysiologists have recorded many in- 
stances of this kind. A youn^ naval officer, sigiiul- 
lieutciiaiit to Admiral Lom Hood at Toulon, 
sometimes continued his anxious duties for eighteen 
or twenty hours at a stretch ; going to his berth, 
and fulling instantly asleep, his mind was never- 
theless so fi'T awake on one particular subject, 
that if a comrade whispered * Signal ! ' in his ear, 
it roused him at once and irresistibly. A young 
iiiiliiary officer voyaging with Jiis rcginieiit in a 
tmop-snip, displayed a tendency which some of the 
miscliievutis wags around him took an unf-iir ad- 
vantage of. When he was asleep in his berth, tliey 
would whisper in his ear, giving him all the details 
of a duel, a sbixiwrcck, or a battle ; his mind un- 
consciously followed the narrative, until lie was 
roused to action by the climax, and woke by spriug- 
ing out of bed. Fortunately for society, sucli cases 
are rare ; it would be a perilous thing if others could 
induce us to do what they wish, without conscious- 
ness on OUT part 

Sleep-imnn^ is not the least notcworthjr among 
these phenomena. Indeed, some of the instances 
are inexplicable in the present state of onr know- 
ledge ; for ^ings ore done with closed eyes while 
asleep, which the persons certainly could not have 
done with closea eyes when awake. In some 
cases, although the eyes are open, ordinary vision 
does not seem to be performed ny them. It would 
almost appear as it we w*ere endowed with an 
additional sense, which only mokes itself manifest 
in the aomnambnliatic state. Be this as it may, 


the reconled examples are deeply interesting. A 
young French ecclesiastic frequently rose in the 
niiddle of the night, went to a table, took pun and 
ink, and wrote portions of sermons. It was not 
mere iiiccbaiiical work ; he would make frequent 
corrections, to improve the grammar and syntax of 
his composition— changing, for instance, ‘ ce divin 
enfant’ into ‘cut adorable enfant,’ and then into 
*cet enfant iulorable.’ On one occasion, when 
w.atched by the Archbishop of l’ordt‘aiix, oxperi- 
mciiLs were made to ascertain what kind of vision 
w'lis being exerted. A sheet of writing-paper was 
(luietly and cautiously substituted for that which 
the somnambulist had jdaced before him ; he did 
not recognise the change^ if the two sheets wen: simi- 
lar ill size and slnq^e ; an oxiatpie screen w’as xiluccd 
between bis eyes and the paper, but he wrote on 
just the same. In another case, a young poet, 
not having fiiiishefl some stanzas before lie went 
to bed, rose in the nighty wimt to his table, and 
iiiiishcd them-- so much to his satisfaction, that he 
applauded his own giniiiis and taste ; in the morn- 
ing he remembered nothing of the matter. Dr 
Oarx»enter mentions the instance of a man who 
wrote accurately in his slccx^, placing his wonls at 
good distances apart, dotting every i, and crossing 
every L A young collegian got out of bed asleep, 
lit a candle, sat down to a table, took pen and 
l>aper, wrote out some {geometrical and algebraic 
problems, extinguished the light, and went to bed 
again — his eyes closed all the time. On one occa- 
sion, an Amsterdam banker requested a mathe- 
matical jirofessor to work out a very intricate cal- 
culation for him ; the professor set bis pupils to 
work; one of them went to bed with his mind 
full of the. subject ; and in the morning was not a 
little surprised to And his biblo covered with sheets 
of paper on whicli the calculation was full^' and 
aitisfactorily duvelojied. The writing was in his 
own hand ; lie hod risen in the night and done it 
while asleep. 

Walkiivfft wilhonl talking or icorJdng, is a familiar 
kind of Buinnambulistiu manifestation. Bellini’s 
S^nnamhukt hits the right note here ; poor Amina 
walks in her sleep, a tendency which first rouses 
the susiiicioiis of her lover, and afterwards sup- 
plies the means of removing them. Dr Carpenter 
adverts to ‘sleep-walkers who make their way over 
the roofs of houses, stcaililj^ traverse narrow planks, 
and even clamber precipices ; and tin's tney do 
with far less hesitation than they would do in the 
waking state.’ Jiriimtori speaks of an Italian noble- 
inaii, Signor Agosliiio Foniri, who was much prone 
to sleep-walking, esjiccially during the waning of 
the moon. One evening lie played at cards with 
some friends, aud went to bed early. His servant 
told the guests that, from s^rmptoms already fumilip 
to him, he believed that his master would walk in 
his sleep that night; Forari was lying on his back, 
with staring but unconscious eyes, cold hands, and 
a slow pulse. At xiiidiiight he drew aside his 
bed-curtains, rose, dressed, put on his hat and 
sword-belt, went to the fire as if to warm himself, 
went to a wardrobe closet, came out again, locked 
the door, and jmt the key in his pocket The 
watchers held a lighteil candle close before his 
eyes, but he look no notice of it, and did not seem 
to see it He went down-stairs, out to the stable, 
stroked bis horse, bridled it, and appeared 
confused when he failed to find tlic saddle. He 
mounted him, but gave up his intention of riding 
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on finding the gate of the courtyaid locked ; he led I 
liiB Wse to a water-trough, and allowed him to | 
(Irink, tied him to a pos^ and returned into the 
lionsc. Going into the billiard<Toom, he made a 
few movements with a cue, as if playing, then 
touched a few keys of a harpsichord, threw him- 
self on the bed in his cluthea, and slept soundly 
for ten hours. The servant cautioned the guests 
not to disturb him by any sudden noise during 
his strange unconscious wanderings, os it might 
injuriously nllcct his mind. A young 1a<ly, when 
nervously ill, was prone to walk about the house 
in a state of sleep, never falling over the furniture 
or other obstacles ; her eyes were open, but she 
did not see in the ordinary way, for no winking 
or movement of the eye took place when a strong 
light was held close to her face. In a part of 
France where men are much accustomed t(j walk ' 
on stilts over swampy ground, a somnambulist one 
night walked across a swollen torrent on stilts ; 
on awaking, he found himself too much afraid to 
recross the same torrent by daylight. 

Riding, instead of or in addition to walkbig, is 
sometimes ns niiiusiiig as it is wonderful, in con- 
nection with the tmeonscious freaks of somnambu- 
lists. A man accustomed to attimd a weekly 
market, one night rose from his bed, dn?8sed, went 
to the stable, saddled his horsc^ mounted, «and 
trotted off towards the market ; finding a turnpike 
gale closed, he stopped ; and this interruption 
had the effect of waking him. The Timex, 
Home years ago, recorded the case of a butcher at 
Lambeth, who one Sunday evening fell asleep in 
his chair by the fireside. Ho was 8<!cu to rise 
from his scat, fetch his whi|i, put on one spur, and 
go to the stable, where, failing to find a snddlc, he 
mounted an unsaddled horse. Wlieu asked what 
lie was going to do, he answered (si ill in u state of 
somnambulistic sleep) that he was ‘ going liis j 
rounds.’ Although prevented from leaving the | 
stable, he nevertheless continued on horseback for 
some time, carrying on a wrangle about toll with 
an imaginary turii])ikc-iiian, to ndioin he exclaimed, 

* Give us none of your gammon ! ’ Kven when 
removed from his horse, he continued for a tiiuc 
the movements of wliipping and spurring. 

Wtrrking, walking, doing, talking — there is a 
combination of two or three of these, soinctimes | 
all four, in the examples now under notice. A 
man dreamed that he saw a child fall into a 
river; he got up^ threw himself again on his 
bed as if in th> act of swiinniing, seized hold 
of a bundle of clothing at the corner of the bed, 
treated it as if it were the drowning child, held 
it with one hand while seeming to swim with 
the other, and put it down as if safely laiidcil 
on the river-side ; he began shivering and teeth- 
chattcring, and said out audibly : * It is fmezing 
cold! let mo have a little brandy;’ uiid finally 
returned to bed again. A young military officer in 
the citadel of Brunstciii was seen by his brothcr- 
olliccrs to rise from bed in his «lcep, go to a 
window, open it, clamber to a roof by the airl of 
the window-coid, seize hold of a magpie’s nest uith 
its young, descend to the room, wrap the young 
binls in a cloak, and go to bed again. Foniti, an 
Italian apothccury, had a pupil named Costelli, wlio 
was niucA accustomed to somnambulistic influence ; 
more than once the young man was seen to rise 
from his bed while asleep, go down to the shop, 
and serve out medicines to imaginary customers. 


Muratori relates that Giovanni Battista Negretti, 
servant to the Marcheso Luigi Sale, was subject to 
somnambulistic attacks, during wnich ho re-per- 
formed the duties of the day in a way at once 
amusing and surprising. One evening, while sleep- 
ing on a bench in the kitchen, ho rose suddenly, 
began walking about and talking, went into the 
dining-room, laid the cloth and other apparatus 
for dinner, and stood with a plate in his hand as if 
behind his master ; after waiting some time, and 
the imaginary d inner ended, he put away eveiy- 
tliing, locked the sideboard, went to his master’s 
bedroom, wanned the bed, locked up the house, 
and finally retired to his own bed — ^his eyes 
dosed all tho lime. On .'mother evening he 
rose up asleep, got his own supper ready, ate it, 
went and drew some wine, and drunk. It was 
observed, on these occasions, that lie made much 
use of his .'inns, feeling his way Tathcr than seeing. 
A bellringer one night rose up in his sleep, and, 
as if his commuious were with liiiu, prepared to 
go up into tne belfry ; after going out of the 
room and in ng:iin, he imitated the movements 
of a bellringer. A man wlio ate and drank occa- 
sionally wliile in a somnambulistic sleep, evidently 
did not know the UistG of wliat lie was taking, 
for persons who watched him might change his 
footl or drink without his perceiving it. One night 
he arose from bed, dressed, went to a cabaret or 
small %vine-8ho]», asked for wine, received water, 
and drank it without noticing the diHerence. A 
young soldier, interestc<l one evening by a discus- 
sion or reading with his comriules tff a military 
comlMit, partook of sn])per, went to beil, and soon 
to sleep; in the night he rose, with eyes open, 
but asleep, and iinitaled with his arms a vigorous 
defence, rushed out of doors, and returncsd in a 
profuse perspiration. Weinholt notices tlic case 
of a musical studcnl, wdio would often rise in 
his sleep, go into the study, place a sheet of 
music ill proper position on the pianoforte, and 
play the piece correctly; once his friends pur- 
posely turned his music upside down, but Ins 
detected and rectifiod it ; on .another occasion, he 
found a string out of liitio, opened the instru- 
ment, tuned the string, and went on with Jiis 
playing. A stonemason, working for a master in 
Kent, was told by him one evening to go the 
next morning to a neighbouring churchyanl, and 
measure the quantity of work done to a wall. He 
went to bed at his usual liour. Waking in tli(i 
night, he w.os astonished to find himself dressed, 
in, the open air, and in the dark. The church 
clock struck two, and then ho knew ho was in the 
churohyard. When a gleam of summer daylight 
came, he found tliat he hod measured the wall 
accurately with a measuriug-rod, and properly 
entered tho items in a book. This case is a very 
remarkable one, for the man < caught himself in 
the act’ of somnambulistic working, and was as 
much surprised at it as any looker-on would have 
been. Cassimdi notices tlic case df a man wlio rose 
in the niglit, dressed while asleep^ wont down to 
the cellar, drew wine from a caw, walked back, 
undressed, went to bed again, and knew nothing 
about it in the morning. Ohcc, when he did this, 
he woke in tho cellar, and found more difficulty in 
retracing liis steps in the dark than he had when 
' asleep. 

Here we close. Our budget is by no means 
exhausted; but the above-cited examples will 
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(tiiiiico to illustrate the CuriositieB of Somiiambn- 1 
lism, the faculty of thinking, versifying, calculat- 
iug, walking, riding, working, writing, talking, 
aiiiging, and fdayiug during sleep. 

A VICTIM TO MODERN INVENTIONS. 

Since quite a child, Ilany Gradient had been 
noted for his ingenuity in devising various 
mechanical oddities. When not engaged in graver 
pursuits, he was sure to be ankle-deep in some 
hydraulic scheme, or head over cars in some 
other of the mechanical sciences, llis knack of 
invention was truly wonderful, though ns yet -at 
tho time 1 write, Ilany was twenty-five — ^iny 
friend hod had few opportunities of turning 
it to practical purpose. He and 1 were both 
engaged in some engineering works on the con- 
tinent, undertaken by an English firm. After we 
Inul been there some months, ITuny received the 
welcome news that a relative had died, leaving 
him a nice little properly and a comfortable liouse, 
some miles out of Ijondon. 

Prior to leaving me to return to hhigland— for 
there was much to he clone in the way of .setting 
the property and house in order — my Vriemd said, 
with his usual entliusisism : ‘Mark, my l>oy'(iny 
name is Mark Mildmay), ‘I shall exjiect you to 
come and sec mo when you come back. I sup- 
j)o.s(> you are bookcul here, for another eighteen 
mouths or so, and that Avill just give mo time to 
set my house in order. Such a liouse, my boy! 
You’ve never seen aucli a one as it shall be. I ! 
mean to give up engineering for the public, and 
to exercise my tideiits in that way for my own 
bonefit and eomfoit : my house hIiuU he full of 
ingenious iinrl curious contrivances, such sis have 
never been seen before.* 

Time passed on, and the business T hail been 
engaged in was completed, sind I returned home. 
I had written to Harry occsisionally ; and us soon 
as he heard 1 had arrived in England, he sent me a 
pivssing invitation to conic and visit him. | 

1 gladly accepted the invitation, for L wanted to ! 
see my old friend again, and wrote to Jiim saying 1 • 
would run down the next day, and arrive at si \ 
station some two miles from liis house, about ■' 
six o’clock in tho evening. 1 therefore jmeked a' 
small portmanteau ; and at the appointed time got ; 
out at the little roadside station. Jfarry was there j 
waiting for me with his dogcart ; and soon we were 
howling along a plcasiint country road. 

‘ Look,’ he cried, ‘ that is my house you see there | 
among the tnies ; and this we art', passing, and • 
that one beyond, and the other, whose cliimneys I 
you can just see -are all occupied by friends 
of mine— as wcU os some others you cannot see 
from hero — and to each of them I have laid a 
telegraphic wire ; so, when I have nothing partic- 
ular to do of an evening, I telegraph ; “ Will you 
come and have a game at whist i ” or, ** 1 saw | 
Brown in town to-day ; he ’s coming to shoot with 
you to-morrow.*” I 

We now arrived at the eiitrance.-gate ; Harry | 
pulled up. * 1 ’ll get down and open it,' said 1. | 

* Bit still ! ’ ho cried. The gate opened of its 
own accord. 

‘ Hollo ! That ’s Open sesame ” w'itli a ven- 
geance,’ I exclaimed. * How is it done f ’ 

*Why, don't you see ; I have placed across the 


drive a plate of iron like a shallow gutter ; when 
1 stop, the wheels pressing on this, cause it to 
sink slightly; this acting on levers and cranks 
underground, opens the gate ; and a catch holds it 
so, until ure pass over a similar one on the other 
side, which releases it, and the gate falls to.* 

‘Well, that’s very convenient.* 

‘ To be sure, it is : saves me a lodge and gate- 
koci)cr.* 

We now drove up to the house, where the groom 
was waiting to take the horse, and the housemaid 
was opening the door. 

‘Do yon see, Mark; they had notice of our 
coming. AYheii we stopped at the gate, the weight 
of the dogcart pretssed two electric wires into con- 
tact, which, passing underground, rang one hell 
in tlic stable-yanl, and another in the kitchen, so 
that when we arrive, the servants are ready to 
alitmd upon us.* 

AVe now entered the house. Mi.ss Gradient met 
us in the hall, and L was introduced to her by 
her brr)tlier. I should never iiave supposed her 
to he Harry’s sister, for she was tall and gaunt ; 
and whether it was the hliif* s|>ectacles or not, I 
cannot say, but she struck me us being frigid and 
Sfivere ; not at all the sort of person you would 
willingly care to offend. She, liowevcr, bade me 
welcome, asking me if I bad had a pleasant 
journey, &c. 

As I was taking off my overcoat in the hall, 

T exclaimed : ‘ AVh y, Harry, what on earth is lliat 
exlnionlinary-lookiug inadiinc in the corner i ’ 
It looked something like a shower-bath without 
the curtains; attached to the upright supports 
were a niimb(*r of crooked iron arms, and on the 
end of eacili a brush. 

‘Oh, that is my automaton hrushing-mochinc. 

T w'ill explain it to you. Yon see, at the bottom 
there is a sninll platfuriii about a foot high ; when 
you Bt(;p on this, it gradually descends, and as it 
does so, sets in motion a train of wheels and 
levtirs- you are, in fact, the weight, the motive- 
power which puts all in motion. All these arras 
with the brushes begin to revolve, and brush you 
all over at once. But the most curious and com- 
plicated is the hat-brush at the top: you KO it 
is something like a hat-box divided vertically 
in two parts ; you perceive they are now some 
distance apart, so that you can pass between them ; 
they are lined with hri.stles, and are fixed on two 
lever-like jaws. AYlien tlie. iiuicliino is set in 
motion, these jaws come together, and clasping 
your hat between them, they revolve rapidly ; and | 
m a few seconds your hat is brushed, at the same | 
time as your coat, trousers, and boots. AVben the | 
plalfuriii reacluss ilie ground, the hat-brushes 
again separate, and you step out ; then the plat- 
form springs up, and i.s ready for anotlier dusty 
customer.' 

‘ AVcll, it is a very curious contrivance. I should 
like to see it in action,' wiid I. 

‘ That you shall soon do ; ’ and he stepped on 
tlie little platform. All at once the clothes and 
shoe-brushes began to work vigorously ; but the 
liat-inachine did not come into action until the 
others hail about half done their work ; it then 
closed upon Ids hat, and spun round some fifteen 
or twenty times, and then flew apart, leaving him 
free to walk ouL 

‘There!’ said Harry. ‘What do you think of 
that ? Jump up, and try it’ 
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*No, thank you ; not just now ; some other time, 
perhaps,' said 1 ; for 1 felt too nervous just then to 
trust myself to such an ordeal. 

^Excuse me, then, for one moment, while I just 
speak to my sister, and then 1 will go iip-stairs 
with yon.' 

Ho had 210 sooner left me, than, as 1 stood look- 
ing at the curious machine, 1 made up my mind to 
tiy it Nobody Wiis there to laugh at me if I 
iumned out suddenly ; so I boldly stepped in. The 
brnsnes seemed to do their work very well ; but I 
found 1 must keep in my arms, having got a knock 
on the funny-bone of my elbow from sticking it 
out too far. But the hat-brush — oh ! horror ! I 
liod foigotteii 1 hill I no hiit on, and that I was a 
head taller than my friend ; the consef|iience was, 
the infernal moclnnc suddenly descended, and, 
seizing me by the he:ul, whirlc<l round at a fright- 
ful puce, till I thought no skin would have been 
left on my nose. I tried to stoop and escape it ; 
but I gut sucli blows behind from the revolving 
clotlies-briishcs, that I was glad to stand upright 
again. Fortunately, it was soon over, and then 
the hateful thing stoiipwl. 1 opened my eyes, aiid 
saw Harry standing looking at me, convulsed with 
laughter. 1 felt very angry at the moment, ns L 
rushiMl out, with one of my favourite long whiskers 
bruslied across luy face, and the other, back, over 
my car ; while my hair was twisted into a voi-tcx 
on the top of iny head. 

'It’s a hateful machine!’ 1 cried, os I tried to 
rc-arrongc my dishevelled locks. 

Harry roared with laughter ; but as soon as he 
could contain himself, he said : * Don’t you see it 
was not regulated for your height 1 If you h«id 
tried it when 1 asked you, I would have amingcd 
it properly.* 

I tried to laugh too, and said : ‘ Well, T Vc had 
brushing enough ; let's go up-slairs now, for 1 am 
anxious to look in the glass to see if there is any 
skin left on the end of my nose.’ 

‘ What a jolly laige room ! ’ said I, as I entered 
the fipartiiieiit ])repnrtid for me. 

* Yes ; this was iiiy poor old uncle’s .room, and 
for a year or two before he died lie usc<l it for a 
sitting-room as well as bedroom. You si.>c that 
large recess at the end : that is where lie used 
to sleep. Tlie bed is there still, as it is often 
handy ; but as the room is only used for sleeping 
pnr]K>ses now, I have had another and larger becl 
put in os well 1 ’ll come and sleep in the little 
bed, and keep you company, if you like ; that is, 
if you are iicrvou. , and don’t like being alone, as 
you used to be.’ 

* Oh, but that wa.s such a wild, uncivilised place, 
one could never tell what might happen ; but 1 am 
not nervous at bedng alone in England.’ 

* All right, old fellow ; but 1 liave got a great 
deal to shew vou here. First of all, ns it is getting 
dusk, I ’ll light the gas ; that is done by electricity. 
1 have got a quantity of butteries down in the 
cellar, and wires laid all over the house. Now sec. 
I press in this ivory knob, which brings the wires 
into contact, and an electro-magnet torus the stop- 
cock ; at the same moment, a spark posses across 
the gas-jet and ignites it. But that is not all. You 
see that bar on the ceiling above the lamp— well, 
it is composed of two metms, one of which expands 
by heat much more than the other ; this causes it to 
bend when it gets hot ; and as it does so, it acts 
on a lever and a rod above the ceiling, releasing a 


catch which holds open the shutters, and they 
immediately close with a spring ; os they do this, 
they catch against a sort of trigger, which in its 
turn releases a w'eight, that runs down and draws 
the curtains.’ 

Almost as he had finished speaking, the metal 
had become sufficiently heated by the iiow lighted 
gas, to act on the lever, and the shutters closed and 
the curtiiiiis drew tliemsclves together as if by 
magic. 

‘That is very cleverly managed,’ said I. ‘But 
here is aiioLhiw knob with the letter A upon it ; 
what is that for ? ’ 

‘ The A stands for alarm. I have one in each 
room, but have never mjiiired them yet. When 
either of them is pressed, a large nlurra-bcll on 
the top of the house is set ringing by electricity, 
and it continues to ring until the electric power is 
turned off again. We won’t try that, as it would 
alarm tlic whole neighbourhood. But I have more 
to shew you. Here is a small recess with a curtain 
ill front ; I have had it fitted up as u shower-batli ; 
it is self-acting: in a sccoiut or two after you 
enter, the water comes down. You can try it in the 
morning, if you like.’ 

‘Thank you. You do indeed abound in in- 
genious contrivances ; you, liowevcr, must have 
exhausted all in this room, at anyiate.' 

‘O dear, no. Will you see if there is any water 
in the basin ? ’ 

1 went to look, and remarked that some was just 
mulling iu from the tup. 

‘Just so : in walking to it, you trod on a spring 
in the floor and set the water riinniiig ; now, when 
you come uwuy, you will tread on uuother, and 
cause it to run away.’ 

I again admired the contrivance ; when he said : 

‘ There is one more, and 1 think that is all. See ; 
here by the bod-side are three speaking-tubes : 
this, marked number one, communicates with iiiy 
bedroom ; tliis, marked two, with my sister s room ; 
niul tlie thinl, with the servants’ room. The two 
lost I do not suppo.se you are likely to liave any 
occasion to use, unless you want Jane to bring you 
up an early cu]> of tea.’ 

‘ Ts Jane the pretty little housemaid who opened 
the door for us 

‘ Yes, you sly dog ; you were not long iu finding 
that out. But mind, * my pretty Jane’ will stand 
no nonsense.’ 

‘ Why, Harry, 1 bhould have thought you would 
have known me too well to make such a remark — 
you know I never * 

‘ All right, old fellow ; I was only joking. But 
come, you must look sharp uud get ready for 
dinner.’ 

After Hurry hatl left, and when 1 was ready to 
go down, 1 determined to try tube number one ; 1 
blew the whistle. 

‘Hollo !’ replied Harry from the other end. 

‘ I am ready to go down when you ore ; shall you 
be long?’ 

‘1 uni ready now, and will meet you on the 
landing,’ came liis answer. 

As we were going down-stairs Horry told me we 
should be four at dinner, as his sister had invited 
Miss Denbigh, a young lady who lived near. We 
found the mica in the drawing-room, where I 
was introduced to Miss Denbif^. I could not 
help thinking she was more at home mtk Harry 
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Umii with his sister, and this was continued Inter 
on, when he walked home with her. 

We had a veiy nice little dinner ; and after the 
ladies hod loft us, Ilany explained to me some 
more of his inventions, and sliewed me liis tele- 
fvraphs, by which he communicated witli his neigh- 
bours. While we were talking, one of tiie bells 

* Hollo,' said Harry, * that ’s Pool. What does he 
want, T wonder ?' Then folloAved a series of clicks. 
*He wants to know if I will come and have a 

f me of biliianls to-morrow evening. L shall say 
have a friend staying with me.' Click, click, 
click. *Uc says: '^Jlring vour frieiitl with you.” 
What say you, Mark ? Will you go ?* 

* [ have no objection,’ I answered. 

Click, click, click, went the machine for some 
time ; and then Har^ came and sat down, sjiying: 

‘ He says : “ All right ; he shall (‘xpect us." ' 

After n time, we joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and hod some music and singing, as Miss 
Denbigh had a very nice voice ; she and Hairy 
song some ducts together, and appeared so much 
accustomed to it that they must have liad a great 
deal of practice. In the room was a nice little 
oigan, on which Harry gave a very creditable per- 
formance. He explained to me that it was blown 
by water-power, lie had lixed a horixontal wind- 
mill on the top of the house, which pumped up the 
water ; and from the height to wiiicli it was raised, 
he got sulHcient power to work a small water- 
engine to blow bis organ. When he had iinishcd 
playing, he remarked : * Perliaps you arc not aware 
that this is a self-acting oigan r 
‘ AVhat do you mean V I said. * Can you wind 
it up like a cluck, and make it play by means of a 
barrel /' 

'Nothing of the kind, I can assure you ; it has 
neither barrel nor spring.’ 

And now, to my great astonishment, a sonata by 
Bccthaveii peeled forth from the instnunent ; the 
keys went down just as though the iiiigers pressed 
them. Ihit no Hiigers were there! 1 could not 
understand it at all. 

At length, Harry let me into tlic secret. He 
hatl a musical friend, who lived only a few hundred 
yards distant, and who had nn oigun exactly like 
this one. Between the two, a cable containing a 
number of wires was laid, and on drawing out a 
certain stop, the current passed from one to the 
other, so tmit when a note in one oigaii was struck, 
the corresponding note was drawn down by an 
electn)-inagnet in the other. Thus, the piece 1 Jarry 
bad just played Inul been produced Hiinultaneously 
on the other organ, and now the friend was per- 
forming on his, and this was repeating it Several 
pieces were played in this way, Harry, between 
times, holding conversation with liis friend, and 
making suggestions by means of the tcle^apli. 
When it began to get late. Miss Denbigh 
declared she must be going ; and Harry walked 
liome with her, leaving me to the tender mercies 
of Miss Qrodieiit When we were left alone, she 
began asking me if I liud seen anything of mission- 
ary labours during my residence abroad. 1 told 
her 1 hod not She then said she took peat 
interest in such matters, and was now at work on 
some gauze frocks for n^ro children, thinking 
they would be mol and pleasant to wear. 1 was 
next cross-questioned as to the moral character of 
the people where 1 hod been staying. 1 thoqght 


Harry (the rogue) would never come back, nnrl 
mmlc up my mind that he must be flirting with 
Miss Denbigh, or lie would have returned sooner, 
for he hatl remarked that she lived close by. How- 
ever, be came at last ; and, after a glass of grog 
and one pine of tobacco, wo went to ocd. Before 
we dill so, however, Harry told me of one more of 
his contrivances ; this was to prevent the entrance 
of burglara 

' Between the kiiclien anti the front part of the 
house,’ he explained, ‘ is a pair of swing-doors, on 
which arc two brass handles ; tlieso are connected 
with an induction coil, and wlicn I go to bed I 
turn on the liattery power by a small winch in my 
room. Now, woe betide any one who tries to open 
these doors in the night ! If he takes hold of these 
handles, he iminedintely receives a tremendous 
shaking, and the muscles of his fuigers so contract 
that he cannot open his hands to release himself, 
but must grin ami endure it, until I choose to turn 
off the battery power.’ 

'Blit suppose you did not hear him, he might 
stand there all night.’ 

'Oh, but if any one touches this arrangement, a 
bell immediately rings in iny room.’ 

AVo now went up to bed, Harry bidding mo 
good-night at the room-door, but saying if I wanted 
.anything 1 could sneak to him through the tube. 
1 WHS very soon in bed, and almost ns soon asleep, 
and dreaming that 1 was in the train, and that the 
engine was shrieking moilly. I awoke, and found 
Harry was blowing tlie wiiisUe through the tube 
close by my ear. I drew out the whistle, and 
asked him what he wanted. 

'Only to inquire if you are ail right, and to say 
we breakfast at nine o^clock.’ 

I answered rather pettishly, I am afraid : ' I icajt 
all right just now, for I was fast asleep. Good- 
night, old fellow ; don’t wake me U];> again.’ 

It was all very well to suy, don’t wake mo u]) 
again, but I cunhl not go to alec|i, do what I 
would. At length, after tossing and tumbling 
about, I determined to play Harry the same trick 
he had played me. I seized the tube, blew thnmgh 
it, and listened. 

'AVelU’ came the answer, in rather a sleepy 
tone. 

' 1 can’t go to sleep ; I wish you would come to 
my room, or let mo come to yours. 1 think you 
had better come here, and you can sleep in the 
little bod, as you proposed.’ 

‘f/ [ proposeil nothing of the sort, and you 

know it, you base abandoned wretcli! I shall tell 
my brotlier of your conduct in the morning.* 

0 horror! I had caught up the wrong tube, 
and liad been speaking to Miss Gradient. Wlmt 
should I do? I tried to explain. *My dear 
madam, 1 assure you it was all a mistake; 1 
thought I was speaking to your brother.’ But I got 
no answer. ‘ Madam,' I said, ‘ do you hear mo V 
Still no answer ; she hatl evidently put down the 
tube, and would hear nothing more I hml to say. 
I put in the whistle, and rlnipped my cud of the 
pi])e, and threw myself back on the bed to think. 

The boro idea of my saying such a thing to that 
stiff old lady was awful to contemplate. How 
could I meet her at breakfast ? At last I deter- 
mined I most wake up Harr^ , and explain matters 
at once. I caught up the pipe, blew the whistle, 
and presently f^t an answer. ' Oh, I have made 
such a mistake,* 1 said ; ' I wanted you to conic 
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and^Kleep here, but 1 got hold of the tube tliat goes 
to Misa Gradient's room, and asked her to cumo 
instead ; but of course I meant ym all the time. 
Do come to me at once, or I shall tty and find niy 
way to your room.* _ 

The teply only increased my horror and con- 
sternution ; it was a shrill female voice, not Miss 
Gradient’s, but evidently Jane the pretty house- 
maid’s. She said: ‘You wretch! I*d have you 
know os 1 *m a honest gal, and scorn ye. You won’t 
iind me o-coming near you ; and if you come here, 
you can’t get in, for cook’s locked Inc door.* 

‘ My dear girl, I assure you * 1 coimnenced, 

trying to explain, but she began speaking from her 
end of the tube, and cut me short. 

‘ I ain*t your dear gal ; and it ’s no use your 
talking an>[ longer, 'cause 1 ’m a-going to plug up 
the pipe with curl-papers ; but I shall tell master 
idl abut it in the morning.’ 

I again threw myself back on the be<l ; large 
dr<n)8 of cold pcrepiralion stood on my forehciul, 
as 1 thought of the awful muddle I hiul got into. 
Sleep was now not to be cxjjcctcd, and I longed 
for a glimmer of light If those confounded 
shutteis hud not been closed there would have 
been a little. Then 1 mode up my mind that 1 
would feel my way to the window, and try and 
open the shutters. 1 got out of IkmI and felt my 
way along the wall. The darkness and stillness 
were dread fuL Suddenly 1 heard a noise in the 
room, and started ; the next ins^t I found it was 
the water running into the liasiu : 1 hsul trodden 
on the spring in the flour. I now proceeded, still 
feeling my way along the wall ; I must come to 
the window in time. ‘ Ah, here it is,* 1 muttered 
ns I fl-'lt the curtains ; but 1 was mistaken ; it wa^ 
the little bed in the recesa Again I iounicyed 
onwanl, knocking tiiy shins against the chairs, 
but at lost 1 exduiiacd : ‘ Here it is ; these are the 
curtains.’ It was a bow-window, and I pissed 
through, to feel for the fastening of the shutters ; 

^>hen How shall I describe my sensations I T 

KcrcainiMl, I yelled, 1 scarcely know what I did 
It was the self-acting showvr-haih T hcid got into, 
and the water came down in a tornmt on my 
devoted head. 1 suppose my cries were deadened 
by the curtiiins, for no one appeared to have 
heard me, and 1 emcrgisl dripping from the bath. 
I was shivering. I drew off niy wet uight-shiTt, 
and then felt my way to my portmanteau, and got 
another. This tool: me some time to accomiilish, 
and I was glad to get into bed again. Strange to 
say, it was not loi.g before I gr)t warm ; a glow 
seemed to come over me ; but sleep was still out 
of the question. 

During all this time T hod never got over the 
oppression of the intense darkness. All at once [ 
thought : ‘ Why, what a fool I am ! ' I hod foi^otten 
how easy it was to light the gas : 1 had only to 
press on the ivory knob. True, there might be 
some difficulty in linding it, but at aiiynite I 
would try. 

Again 1 felt mv way along the ^voll, and at 
length finding the knob, 1 push^ it in ; but no gas 
was lighted. Instead, 1 heard a terrific noise over- 
head : it was the alarm-bell. All the neighbour- 
hood would be aroused. What should I do i 1 did 
not in the least know how to stop it. I must try 
and find my wav to Harry. As for the pipe, 1 
could not be at all sure which was number one in 
the dark. In my hurry to find the door, 1 had 


just upset a table with a variety of things upon it, 
when ILirry, who had heard the bell, burst into 
the room at tlio instant of the crash, and ex- 
cluimcd : ‘ What on earth is the matter 7 * 

‘Nothing,* I cried. ‘If 1 could but stop this 
abomin.^ble bell ! 1 was trying to light the gas, 
and pushed in the wrong knob.’ 

‘ There,’ siiid Harry, when he had felt his way 
in ; ‘l*ve stuppid it. But I must now run down- 
stairs to the telegraphs. I con hear the bells 
ringing; the neighbours have heard the alarm, 
and are wanting to ask what is the matter ;* and 
away went Horry, still leaving me in the dark. 
When he had sent them each a message stating 
tliat the alarm was all a mistake, he came bock to 
ask me how it hapj^ened, and lighted the gas for 
me. 

‘ I could not sleep,’ I said, ‘ and wanted to get 
a light ; but unfortunately, I pressed in the wrong 
knob and set the bell ringing.’ 

‘ Oh, well, never mind ; it ’s all right now. But 
I must go and get into bed ; I 've got scarcely any- 
thing on, and my teeth are chattering so, 1 can 
hardly speak.’ 

‘ But, I say, I want to explain something to yon. 
T ’ve got into such an awful muddle. 1 wanted to 
speak to you; but I got hold of the wrong tube, and 
called to your sister instoiid, and she*— — 

‘Oh, well, never mind ; 1 *11 make it all right in 
the morning. I can’t stay any longer now.* 

He was gone, and I hful not been able to fully 
explain. Should £ do so through the pipe 7 No ; I 
would not risk that ; perhaps 1 might get hold of 
tlie wrong one jigain, and only make matters worse. 
I lay pondering lor a long time what I should do. 
1 was seized with an ardent desire to get away. I 
looked at my watch : it was four o’clock ; why, it 
would soon he getting daylight. If those con- 
founded shutters wero but open, I should be able 
to see if the day were breaking. Now, 1 had a 
light, surely I might open them. I would try. 
Yes ; I could open them ; but os the gas was uliglit, 
it prciveiitod tne catch from keeping them open, 
and, os I have said, they closed witii a spring ; how- 
ever, as L held them b:ick, 1 could sec sirnis of the 
dawn, and at last 1 managed to prop them open 
with two choirs. How could I get away 7— that 
was the all-important question — and without tfanc 
seeing me too. Suppose I were trying to slip out, 
and wero to meet her on the stairs in the dusk, sbo 
would probably think I had imijroper designs, and 
before I could explain, would rouse the house. 
Decidedly, if I meant to go, I must start before 
the servants were stirring. 1 consulted my Brail- 
shaw, and found that there was an early train from 
the station where 1 got out lost night. Only lost 
night 7 Gould it bo 7 It seemed an age. Yes ; 1 
would make up iny mind to go. 1 would leave a 
note fi)r Harry, asking him to excuse my sudden 
departure, and begging him, whatever might be 
idlegerl against my moral character, to suspend his 
judgment until ho had li^rd what 1 had to say, if 
we should ever meet again. 

I found in my pocket a note with a blank half 
sheet ; this 1 tore off, and writing niy letter to Horry 
in pencil, 1 placed it on the dressing-table, and 
prepared to start. 1 had only a small portmanteau, 
which I could easily carry to the station myself. 
Soon all was ready. I cautionsly opened the door, 
and crept noisehissly down-stairs, carrying my boots 
in my hand, la the hall 1 sat down and put them 
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on. Confound it ; the front door woh locked, and 
the key token away. 1 must try some of the back 
entrances. I was determined to (’ut of the house: 
if possible. 1 hod not been in the kitchen, but I 
saw a passa^ve whidh 1 had no doubt led in that 
direction. Cautiously I traversed it^ for the early 
dayli^rht was only dimly struggling in through the 
fanlight over the hall-door. 

Presently I came to a mir of folding-doors 
covered with crimson liaise. 1 diisIkuI : they (lid not 
yiclcl ; but peering more closcdy, I saw a latch by 
which they were secured. I tried it ; still the door 
would not open. There was another handle, and I 
])ut down uiy portmanteau to try this, when — 
‘ Oh ! Oh ! Ah 1 O-o-o-o-o-o 1 Murder ! Thieves ! 
Fire ! Oh ! * and so on, and so on, for about an 
hour, 08 it seemecl to me, though I don’t suppose 
it was really a iiiiiiute. 1 whs caught in the 
thief-trap that Harry had explained to me, but 
which 1 had forgotten. My fingers clutched vio- 
lently at the handles, though 1 was all the time 
most anxious to rush away from them ; but the 
muscles of my fingers were beyond my control, and 
I was suffering excruciating agony from the electric 
current, which was vibrating through me from head 
to foot. At last the sliaking ceased, and with it my 
cries and shouts, which I had ku]it up vigorously 
all the time, and 1 almost diopped into a chair 
which stood near. Then 1 saw and heard Harry, 
who was asking me how 1 came there. 

‘ 1 was going away,’ L gasped. ‘ 1 have been 
most niisemble all night ; but this is the climax ; 
it has almost killed me. Pray, open the door, 
and 1 ’ll try and walk to the station.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Harry; ‘come along up- 
stairs. 1 am very sony you have been so botnereu, 
but i ’ll make it all right.’ 

‘ No ; I shall never be happy here : you must 
let me go. I am very much obliged to you for 
your kind intentions ; but what with tubes and 
bells, and knobs to push in, and handles to pull 
I out, and Isitteries and coils, and one thing and 
I another, I am almost driven out of my senses. 
lUeasc, let me go, or 1 shall miss the early train.’ 

*At any rate wait until I can call my man to 
put the horse in tho dogcart, and 1 will drive 
you to the station — do, now. In the meantime, 
Jane shall come and you some breakfast ; 1 
believe die is getting up.’ 

‘ No, .no,’ I gasped ; * I can’t wait for Jane : I 
will start at once; I must be gone before she 
comes down.’ 

‘ But 1 will call, and tell her to mako haste ; 1 
daresay she can come at once.’ 

* No^ no ! I must go at once. Good-bye. I am 
sorry to leave you so abruptly, but 1 — I shall 
lose my train.’ 

‘ Only stay two minutes, until I can slip on my 
clothes, and 1 will walk to the station with you 
then.’ 

‘ No, no ; thank you. Good-bye, good-bye ; ’ and I 
hastened away. But 1 had nut gone far before I 
remembered that the electric wires were laid as far 
as the entrance-gate. 1 looked back ; Harry still 
stood at the door, looking after me. ‘ Is there any 
danger at the gate f ’ I cried. 


at all afraid. I wish, though, you a*onld alter your 
mind, and come back.’ 

1 looked buck, and as I did so^ I saw Jnne 
owning the shutters ; I shook my head, and cried : 
‘ No ; thank you ; good-bye and niade the best 
of my way down the drive. 1 cautiously pushed 


‘Danger I 
danger.’ 

‘ You are s 


ifhat do you mean? There’s no 


‘ You are sure there are no knobs, or handles, or 
coils, or anythii^ of that sort ? ’ 

‘ 0 no ; nothing of the kind ; you need not be 


the gate open with my foot, .and carefully avoided 
touching tlio handle. Wlieii I got on tho liigli- 
rouil, I breathed more freely, and hastened on to 
the railway station. I just luaiioged to ciitcli the 
early train ; and in due time readied London and 
my modest lodgings. As I entered my snug little 
room, 1 said to myself : ‘ Thunk giKMlncss, there is 
uu (Uillar full of electric batteries with wires, and 
shocks laid on nil over the house ; and us for light* 
iug the gas, 1 hod rather do it with the humhlo 
lucifer, tliuii with the most convenient ivory knob 
that was ever invented.’ 

EAST COAST FISHERIES. 

Onji: of the most interesting Reports laid before the 
House of Commons daring the session of 1875 was 
drawn up by Mr Frank Bnckland, in liis capacity 
of Inspector of Fisheries. It related to the present 
condition of the fisheries of Norfolk and sister 
counties. From it wc have gathered tho following 
notes. 

Yarmouth for eight Imndrcd years past has been 
I celebuited for its herring-fishery. Old histories 
I tell us that in the days of Cnuiitc its site was u 
I mere sand-bank ; in Edward tho Confessor’s time 
I it was just visible at low-water. At the beginning 
of William the Conqueror’s reign it became con- 
stantly dry ground, so that fisbernicu from various 
parts of England came annually to catch herrings. 
This fishery has steadily progressed, and now, 
not only has the number of boats and men much 
I increased, but also the depth and length of tho nets 
I have been augmented. Many boats now fish with 
nets a mile and a third long ; some are known 
to use nearly two-mile length of nets. It is 
calculated that during the months of September, 
October, and November it would 1)e well within 
the mark to say that for the capture of herrings, 
there are in use, every favonrable night in the Nortli 
Sea, between fivo and six thousand miles of netting. 
Fonncrly, these nets were mode exclusively of 
twine ; now, cotton only is used, having been found 
from its softne^B to bo much better adapted to 
the purpose. 

The kippered herring trade at Yurroonth finds 
employment for large numbers of women, ten 
thousand barrels being now yearly required for 
this trade alone. The fisheries of Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft are tnily described os of national 
importance ; for the herrings alone supplied 
through these ports would give about fourteen 
meals in the year to every man, woman, and 
I child in tho United Kingdom, allowing one fish 
I to a meal. With regard to the proper seasons 
I for conducting these fishing operations, we find 
I that in Junuuiy no herrings are caught. Towards 
tho end of Februaiy the fishermen begin to catch 
I spring herrings, and continue this work during 
the three succeeding months. The spring herrings, 
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however, are nothing but skiu and bone ; hardly 
lit, indeed, for liuiiian food. They arc sold in 
large quantities to the Dutch and French fisher- 
men as bait for catching halibut, turbot, &c. The 
real ‘harvest of the sea* begins in September, 
and lasts until Christmas. 

Lowestoft in former years derived some benefit 
from the mackerel fisheries ; but the business was 
never a very remunerative one, and of late the 
number of boats eiigageil in it has much decreased. ' 
The inerchauts have to compete with the very 
fine fish caught off the Irish coast near Kinsale, 
and witli the immense quantities of mackerel 
imported from Norway ; these arc packed in ice, 
and find a renily market amongst the mann- 
factiiring towns, as well as in London. Ice is also 
an indispensable part of the stock-in-trade of every 
Yarmouth fisherman, for unless tlic boats carried 
large quantities of it out to sea, they could make 
but very short trips. Large stocks of it are brought 
to Yarmouth, from the numerous broads and rivers 
of Norfolk, in wherries holding twenty or thirty 
tons ; in the summer season, numerous cargoes 
of ice are discharged from Norwegian vessels. A 
inilil English wiiitcT seriously allects the year’s 
profits, for every block of ice needed has then to 
be got from Norway. 

There is no regular oyster-fishery now at Yar- 
moutli. Some years ago, when tlie anchor and 
chain of a lightship stationed off this coiust were 
i-cmovcd, a lai^o number of oysters were found 
attached to them. Dredges were then used, and a 
considerable bed of oysters was found about the 
lightship. The supply \vas, however, soon dredged 
out, and the men left off working wlicn their work 
ceased to be profitable. Mr Buckluiid, in account- 
ing for the prt'scuce of this single bed, givtis some 
interesting facts alK)ut the breeding of oysters, well 
worth quoting. When the mothcr-oystci spawns, 
she opens her sheila and blows out the ‘ spat* in a 
dense cloud ; not ut all unlike the steam from a 
railway engine on a clear frosty morning. If the 
water is quiet, the tide calm, and the temperature 
warm, these young spats swim up and down and 
aniuud their mother ; when the sun is very hut, 
they ascend to the surface, and there play about 
like gnats on a still evening. It frc(|ucnt]y 
happens that the tide drifts immense numbers of 
these living spats away from among the shells of 
the parent oysters ; these swim, and arc carried hy 
the tide, and at last sink to the bottom of the sea. 
If the bottom is clean and favourable for their 
taking hold of some suitable ‘culch,* they remain, 
and establish a new oyster-bed ; if not, they all 
piirish. 1’his migration of the young oysters is 
soinewhut analogous to the swanniiig of bees. 
Tiie young bees leave the narant hive for the 
reason that if they staid in the hive there would 
not be space for the two families, mul the generad 
stock would siiffcr. In the same way the oysters, 
by a provision of nature, may be said to ‘ swarm,* 
in order that there shall not be too many on one 
spot. No mins seem to bo taken by- the fishermen 
to secure the natural enemies of the oyster. These 
are : five-fingers, usually called star-fish, and said to 
make excellent field-manure ; dng-whelks or borers ; 
broad weeds -, and burrs or HearUTcbins. As many 


os fifty or sixty of these burrs are often brought up 
in one haul of the dredge ; but they are carelessly 
returned to the water. Unless better care be taken 
to destroy this ‘ Bco-vennin,’ Mr Buckland des^iairs 
of any really good oyster-culture on this coast. 

Cromer and the adjoining villages along the 
coast form the headquarteis of the crab and 
lobster fisheries. The extent of fishing-ground 
here is about sixteen square miles, descrihed as 
one vast forest of sco-weed, and naturally a 
splendid breeding and feeding place for crabs. 
In fonnor times the crabs were oaught by what 
is callctl the ‘hoop-net.’ This was sunk to the 
boliom of the sea and worked with the hand, 
after the fashion of a minnow-net ; this ^paratus 
siilHced until crab-pots were invented. Tlicse arc 
made of a ca^ of thick string netting fastened 
across bows of iron or wood ; the cage is one foot 
nine inches long, and one foot three inches across 
the bottom. The crabs enter the crab-pots through 
two funnel-shaped doors, wliich act on the prin- 
ciple of a mouse-trap — easy to get in, but not 
so easy to get out ; a side-door is let dowm, 
when the crabs arc to he removed. The bait used 
are fiat-fish, locally called butts. These iisheries, 
forming the ])riiicipal industry of the Cromer 
district, are sadly on the decline ; and their utter 
extinction is feared within a few years, unless 
some remedy against the wholesale destruction of 
small embs, which is practised by some fishers, can 
be devised. Mr Buckland directs public nltciition 
to the horrible cruelties perpetrated in getting the 
crabs reiuly for market. They arc actually placed 
in cold water, a fire lighted, and gradual ly boiled ; 
the reason given for tliis being, that if they were 
pat into boiling water at once, they wouhl cast 
tlicir claws. The crabs and lobsters are all sent 
away from the Norfolk coast packed in hampers ; 
and this process of boiling crabs alive takes 
place at tneir several destinations or markets. 
Such cruelties should at once be stopped. It is 
suggested that the crab could easily and paiiileasly 
be killed by running an awl or needle through the 
heart, which is silualcd in the centre of the. laxly, 
just below the mouth. Lobsters are usually plunged , 
into boiling water and killed at once. 

Medical men consider oysters, crabs, and lobsters 
should form the diet of ull persons engaged in busi- 
ness or literary pursuits, where much wear and tear 
of the nerve-powers take place from day to day, for 
no substance conveys phosphorus so readily into 
Uic human system, or assimilates so readily and 
quickly witli the system. Caro must, however, 

taken that the organs of digestion are not dis- 
turb by too large a quantity of this kind of 
diet 

Mr Buckland concludes his Report with a variety 
of recommendations rcganling tlie better preserva- 
tion and further cultivation of these fisheries ; a 
matter, he justly considers, of the utmost import- 
ance, not only to the fishermen and inhabitants of 
Norfolk, but also to tho public at large^ fur the 
teeming population of England is eating up the 
products not only of the land, but alM of the 
ocean; and he trusts that, should legislation, 
hosed upon his labours, take R result 

ill furllicring tho great object of his life — the 
increase of food for tlie people. 

Printefl uid FaUished hyW. & It Chambbus, 47 Pator- 
nuBicr Bow, London, and 339 High StrootfEDiNBUBGiL 
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BIRD rnOTECTION. 

The Sea-Lirds’ rrotcction Act of 1869 met with 
general approval. Far from injuring man, sea- 
birds arc positively licncficial to liinu They act 
as scavengc'rs at all stia-sido villages ; they fly 
inland and rid the farmer of noxiou.s larvm ; at 
Flamboroiigh and siniilar rocky coasts, they warn 
the mariner by their screams and clangour during 
fogs to give a wide berth to an iron-bound shore. 
Tlicir elegant forms and lively cvulutions in sea or 
air delight all eyes. It was high time that ignorant 
and brutid holiday-makers were restraineil by law 
from wantonly massacring them in the breeding 
season, under colour of selling plumes for ladies' 
hats. But natural history jounials, and the evi. 
dcnce collected by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1873, disclose considerable 
dilfcrenco of opinion with regard to ]irotectiiig wild 
birds, the ordinary denizens of garden, field, and 
nionntain. Some ornithologists would provi<le a 
close season for birds which others would ruth- 
lessly destroy. A third party, again, would throw 
the aegis of protection around all alikc^ believing 
that nature would redress any apparent iuccpiality 
in the abundance or diiiiiiiutiou of particular 
species. The question is further coiiiplicateil by 
the necessity for game, inasmuch as several of 
our finest native birds are inimical to the undis- 
turbed rearing of gnmse, partridges, and pheasants. 
Considerations of political economy are uigcd by 
game preservers with irresistible effect against 
those who would encourage the peregrine falcon 
to sweep round the Highland mountains ; the 
magiiie, jay, and hooded crow to diversify the 
monotony of winter scenery in England by their 
bright plumage. From a Retnni furnished to 
the House df Lords in 1873, we find that 
1,641,960 head of game were sold in the United 
Kingdom by the licensed game-dealers in 1872, to 
say nothing of 580,388 wild-fowl. Over and above 
these, an enormous number of pheasants^ part- 
ridges, and grouse must be included, shot by sports- 
men for their own use ; and it will be apparent 
that game provides very many tons of meat for the 


people annually. Ttie claims of the game pre- 
servers, therefore, cannot be slighted, as if their 
hobby ministered only to their own pleasure. The 
farmers must next bo listened to, when they tell 
us that certain hinls, such as sparrows and stock- 
dove-s, seriously injure the food supplies of the 
nation. They would liave protection offonled to 
certain of the raptoren, which arc the natural foes 
of the.se marauders, forgetting that to exterminate 
the smaller binls is equivalent to suffering insects 
to devour crops and ganlen produce unchecked by 
nature's police. These conflicting interests look 
down with contempt upon ihe sciitimcnUd claims 
of those who love British birds merely for their 
interesting form, plumage, and habits ; and yet the 
latter have also a right to be heard, apart from 
all lesthetical considerations, iiiasmucii ns many of 
them aro skilled naturalists and ornithologists, I 
upholding theories respecting bird preservation | 
and encouragement not altogether inimical to 
the welfare of the country, and capable withal 
of being supported by a strong array of facta. 

The ultimate question remains betweem two 
great parties — those who would extend a moderate 
protection to all our birds, and trnst to the balance 
of nature maintaining itself ; and those who would 
bestow their chief pains in preserving game, and 
for that end would have every eagle, falcon, 
crow, and other vermin, trapped or shot. Most 
lovers of the country, and of that feathered 
life which lends so great a charm to its woodlands, 
would object to espousing either side in all its hard 
and sharp exclusiveness. Is it (luite impo-ssiblc 
to rear sufficient gome for nil ordinaiy needs, and 
yet to suffer the owl to inhabit its hollow tree, the 
peregrine and sparrow-hawk to sail round the 
moor and delight the naturalist's eye, the jay to 
I chatter in the plantation, the hooded crow to flap 
lazily across the toad without an overwhelming 
dtcud of ilio keeper's gun 7 The gardener, in 
all ordinary cases, by a little care, can grow plenty 
of fruit without diminishing the songs of black- 
birds and exterminating those beautiful birds, 
tlio bullfinches. For ouxsolves^ we would rather 
find fewer partridges in our fields than be deterred 
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from welcoming an occasioutd falcon, hawk, raven, 
or other winged ‘vermin,’ as the keeper calls them, 
on our rambles ; though when their numbers grew 
excessive we would have them thinned. That good 
naturalist, Mr St John, was of opinion that great 
port of the pleasure of a country ramble consisted 
in being able to watch the varied flights and habits 
of diflerent kinds of birds, lie would have seen 
no special beauty iti a moor tenanted only by 
grouse, though himself the keenest of sportsmen. 
Mr Knox, again, is eloquent on behalf of the wood- 
owl, the jay, and other of our larger biwls which 
are ignorantly shot down by many keepers. ‘ One 
poacher,’ he believes, ‘will purloin a greater 
number of pheasants’ eggs from a preserve in a 
couple of days than all the unhappy mombers of 
the genus conna which the keeper will shoot 
during an entire summer.’ Major Moran t * at once 
cuts the knots over which bird preservers and 
game preservers wrangle. His advice is : remorse- 
lessly destroy all raptores and other birds which 
feed on game ; shoot and trap also all mountain- 
foxes, polecats, weaseds, stoats, hedgehogs, and rats. 
As for cats detected in the woods or preserves, they 
must at once be put to death. Even lame cats 
ought to be taxed, like dogs, and confined during 
the breeding season of liirds. Thus, by the old 
Roman plan of making a solitude, peace is ohlaincd. 
The maximum of game will he procured, and all 
the small birds will be saved from the attacks of 
any foe, save the universal debt all owe to nature. 
It is apparently a simple tbough a sweeping 
Kmedy ; but the reader who docs not care for 
excessive quantity of game will observe, it would 
exterminate a great number of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting of our native birds and 
quadrupeds. 

Much as lovers of binls will enjoy the anecdotes 
and statistics of Major Morant, wc cannot promise 
him a large following of disciples. He writes, 
however, almost entirely in the interests of game, 
and though he avows a general love for all 
birds, the grouse is manifestly his favourite. His 
remarks too arc many of them only applicable to 
the extensive open moors of SiScotland, where he 
tdls us he has enjoyed the sole right of shooting 
over more than a hundred square miles of country. 
As for the balance of nature, which many justly 
maintoiii would be broken by the overbreeding 
of one kind — a theory uxdicld by such names as 
Waterton, Tristram, Gray, and Freeman— he laughs 
it to Bcom : 'The more carefully wc have read all 
this mass of evidence,’ he writes, ‘ the more clear it 
seems to us that at the present time the game 
preserver is the only bird preserver, the only real 
friend all our birds We.’ 

The grouse disease is naturally a subject of 
investigation with him, and he rightly, we think, 
discredits the evidence of Dr Qdnther and Canon 
Tristram, that peregrines and hawks generally 

* Chime JPteaerven and Bird Breterren : whi^ are 
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seise, as a matter of conrsc, the last and weakest 
bird in a pack of grouse, thereby aiding, whoro 
they are protected, iu stamping out the disease. 
The bird which a falcon seizes is, M^or Morant 
asserts, simply the hindermost grouse, which sprang 
from the heather some twenty yards nearer to 
the hawk, and is unable to regain his lost aflvan- 
tage. Just as the exclusive dependence upon the 
potato caused famino and death among the Irish, 
our author deems that the exclusive feeding on 
frost-bitten heather during winter, of great num- 
bers of carefully protected grouse, produces tho 
grouse disease. The remedy lies in feeding them 
with a more generous diet, with com, when tho 
weather grows severe. The disease, it seems, does 
not extend within ten miles of the western coast 
of Scotland, where, he tells us, the influence of tho 
Gulf Stream is felt^ and the frost, consequently, is 
less intense. Our author defends the extermina- 
tion of the raptores and other birds obnoxious to 
him as a gamo-fancicr, by the example of tlic wolf, 
which our ancestors extirpated. The analogy, how- 
ever, does not holil good, for tho wolf was killed, 
like tho wild boar, because it killed, or would 
kill, human beings. 

With a view to strengthening his extirpation 
theory. Major Morant puts all the creatures whom 
he deems hurtful to tho gJime preserver, on their 
trial; blit tho verdict, wc need hardly say, w 
invariably against the ‘ plunderer.’ 

Among tho curious details connected with tho 
mode in whicli the falcons take their prey, wo 
loam that they often liiint in couples. A mallard 
was seen pursued by a pair of peregrines into a 
Scotch loch. The female knocked him down — 
probably by a blow of her wing, as he was not 
seriously injured— and then seizing him by the 
bock with one foot, and a bunch of heatlier with 
tho other, she held him down in spile of his 
struggles, and screamed loudly for her companion. 
Ho soon came up, but detecting a keeper sonic 
seventy yarils off, liurrying to the fray, he gave a 
sharp note of alarm, and both falcons escaped, the 
mallard being only too glad to fly off apparently 
unhurt. To the true lover of naturcf, such a 
spectacle is full of interest ; and — though per- 
haps sundry grouse remained yet to be killed 
by the noble pair- --few in this case would bo 
inclined to sympathise uith the bafllod keeper. 
Our author draws a frightful xucture of tho devas- 
tation this pair of falcons would cause. They will 
kill in a year at least one thousand binls! This 
ho endeavours to prove by giving each falcon a 
bird a day, and adding a hundred more for each 
of tho three young ones which tlioy will rear 
from May until autumn, making in all one thou- 
sand and thirty birds. A pair of falcons havo 
boon seen, he asserts, to bring six grouse to their 
young ones in four hours; therefore the one thou- 
sand and thirty birds may be deemed, ho thinks, 
even under the estimate. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that falcons can fast for a long period, 
and that their food la not exclusively game, so that 
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thme arithmetical aigumenta fail when applied to 
the actual state of things. 

The golden eagle, now yeiy scarce, is arraigned for 
dcBtrojing lambs. A shepherd told Major Morant 
that in the Isle of Rum during one season he lost 
more than seventy lambs by eagles. Ilia employer 
then bought him a gun, and in the next eleven 
years he killed forty golden eagles by walcliiiig 
under shelter near dead sheep. But as a set-ulf, 
the writer aduiita that eagles benefit deer-stalkers, 
by killing grouse and bares in a deer-forest. 
Buzzards arc charged with snatcliiiig a gray hen 
from her young, or a grouse from her nest ; but 
they will not materially reduce the numlicr of 
grouse on a well-stocked moor. Sometimes they 
Tob the falcon of its prey, ‘ the latter making no 
objection, in fiict rather liking the fun of catching 
another bird.* The hcii-liarricr meets with scant 
favour at Major Morant's hands, though he 
acknowledges to finding the crop of one which 
was shot, full of wire-worms. (!xrousc arc much 
thinned by them, he says ; and on one occasion 
he caught with his han^ partrii^es, wliicli were 
terrified at the heu-harricr's low lliglit and resolute 
hovering over them. 

The peregrine falcon still answers to its old 
appellation of noble, os it never condescends to 
eat carrion. Owing to its depending more upon 
loneliness of situation than inaccessilnlity, w'c arc 
glad to hear that it is mure nuiiienms than 
generally supposed in the west of Scotland. Pere- 
grines leave that part of the country from Octolier 
to February, but black indeed is their character in 
our authoi'’s eyes, while they do remain. The 
Major tells us that they ^ break up nearly every 
pair of grouse in the breeding' season. AVc know 
a fine estate which has been let for the last three 
seasons for five hundred pounds a year, which for 
nine years was neither let nor shot over, though 
tiirce and four keepers wore kept on it all the 
time. I'ho grouse never increased, and five brace 
was an unusual liag. Since three falcons’ nests 
were discovered in the neighbourhood, and they 
were regularly prevented from breeding, from 
twenty to thirty brace has become quite an 
ordinary liag. The presence of these binls on 
tlie ground made a aiflcrence of eight hundred 
pounds a year to the proprietor, os the esUito 
cost at least three hundred pounds a year to keep 
up, iusleod of bringing in a clear live hundred 
pounds,’ 

Peregrines are not much scon by dav, os they 
feed generally just after daylight, and then retire 
to the most lonely rocks. Five out of six birds 
thoy take on the moors arc grouse or black 
mme, and they frequently kill birds for sport 
llio gulls, with their wliite conspicuous plumage, 
aro often knocked down ; and a kestrel nas been 
known to be struck deail and left for mere wanton- 
ness. Mtgor Morant would, however, have the 
pero^ne tolcxated in a deer-forest, simply because 
he kills grouse, which often alarm a deer just os 
the stalker has secured his position and is about 
to fire. Spite of these formidable offenccfi, we 
would plM for the peregrine as a beautiful and 
gallant bird, a link Mtween ourselves and our 
ancestors^ sport of hawking. Professor Newton 
knew one whidi for several years haunted a 
plantation in Snflblk, and prqrad entirely on 


stock-doves ; and this liabit, at all events in a 
farmer’s eyes, ought to he an extenuatiug circum- 
stance in its favour. 

Still harder measure is dealt out to the sparrow- 
hawk. He catches old grouse and partridges, we 
are told, in winter, and decimates young pheasants 
in Bumnier. Canon Tristram fancies tiiat it will 
live entirely on the wood-pigeon ; hut this, we fear, 
is hardly correct We happen to inhabit an ivy- 
covered house much hauuteil by sparrow's ; and 
one morning in August, a sparrow-liawk, in attack- 
ing them, dashed through the glass of a drawing- 
room wrindow, being picked up, much to our 
8 orn>w for so fine a bird, with a broken hack, 
but doubtless greatly to the safety of ornaments 
and china. Even the little merlin ap])e.aTs to hd 
a criminal of the deepest dye. *We have seen 
one,’ says the author, * overtake in fair (light ami 
kill an unusually fine old grouse in tlie month of 
February.’ He Ms a dnuidful bird-murderer.’ 
Even his scarcity tells against him ; he is only 
scarce * because bis real character has been found 
out* For the well-known kestrel some mercy 
ought to be shewn. Like the owl, the staple 
food of kestrels is undoubtedly micct ; and siindy 
this fact should condone minor oifeiiccs, when 
either of these birds, on an emergency, helps itself 
to a young pheasant But no ! that bird too must 
at once be (Icsiroyeil ! For our part, we trust that 
wild scenery will long possess the i>retly accessory 
of a kestrel hovering in the foreground, lie 
and others of his tribe arcs at finyrate perfectly 
welcome, once in a way, to one or two of our 
youn^ partridges. 

Hmting at the carmine^ we must protest against 
raven, crow, rook, Iloyston crow, iiiagpifs, and jay, 
btdng hand<d over indiscriminately to the keeper’s 
gibbet. The raven, from his many interesting osso- 
dations, claims a little proUiction ; the good he does 
08 a scavenger ought to tell laigely in his favour. 
Doubtless, he is omnivorous in taste, and would 
respect tlic lainl, were lie to find him senseless on 
his moor, as little fis he does the laird’s young 
grouse. Bnt he is a brave bird, and exteriiiiuutors 
of the falcon tribe might do well to remember 
that he will, Biiigle-haiidcd, attack the eagle and 
hunt him out of the country. Still, 'we have the 
raven and its kind to thank, if grouse are five 
shillings a brace instead of two, and if thuusuurls 
of scpiare miles in Scotland still afford neither 
sport nor rental to their owners^’ Thus even the 
eiionuities of the fakonida aro forgotten when a 
raven is in (piestion. Farmers acknowledge, or 
ought to acknowledge the beneficial services ren- 
dered by the rook in keeping down wire-worms 
and other destructive larvae. But our author 
unluckily listens to a serious char^ that rooks 
' cat more game-eggs than all other birds on earth.’ 
The usual verdict follows as a matter of course. 
Rothing can exceed his malevolence towards the 
unfortunate corMa. No excuse is of any avail. 
We hesitate about the hooded crow, thoiijm he ia 
quite cunning enough to take care of hinuelt 
That that plunderer, however, can vary his diet, ia 
shewn by our autlior, who writes ; * We must owii 
we once opened the crops of some full-fledged 
young hoouics, and^ found them full of insects, 
principally beetles. But then,’ adds our ingenious 
author, 'their ancestors bad eaten eggs lor to many 
years in that country that there were no birds left 
to lay any within three miles of their nest,’ 
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In the hook under notice, the author distin- 
^lishcs loivland from mountain foxes, in his 
remarks on the quadrupeds that devour birds or 
their e^s. Sympathy for fox-hunting naturally 
enough hisses his judgment in favour of the former. 
*Rcar Tuhhits in ahundance for the lowland fox, 
luid protect young game and poultry as much as 
possible,' he says, ‘with wire-feiicin» ; then they 
need not ho shot down.’ Ilut with the mountain- 
fox it is a different matter. ‘ A keeper of our own 
one morning at daylight shot a vixen returning to 
her den, and in her mouth were a hen-grouse, two 
grouse’s eggs, and two frogs.' He kills hares, too, 
and young fawns, and, worst of all, habitually kills 
lambs when rearing his cubs. ‘ It is not unusual to 
Count twenty and twenty-five lambs' skulls round 
the cairns where they feed their young.’ It is 
curious, however, that they never kill lambs near 
their earth. Tliey will pass flocks of sheep close at 
hand, and kill and carry lainlis from a distance of 
miles to their earth. 8o great is the necessity felt 
for exterminating hill-foxes, that it is customary 
for sheep-farmers in many parts of Scotland to 
liave a grand annual raid. Siiephenls collect from 
all quarters, and with the assistance of their collies 
circumvent their wily foes, and track them to the 
death. We endorse the statement that the moun- 
tain-fox is a dreadful pest, and ought to be 
destroyed. 

The same doom is relentlessly pronounc.cd on 
the polecat, stout, and weasel The polecat is a 
ranger over miles of countiy, and can he tracked 
in snow higli on the mountains, ns well as along 
the sea-shore. All the miistelida arc blood-thirsty, 
kill without stint, and often leave one victim, after 
merely sucking its blood, to do the same to another. 
Hence, our author condemns them, though even 
their services, in keeping down rats, might be 
taken into consideration. The poor hedgehog, 
from a game-fancier’s point of view, must 1^ 
ruthlessly destroyed. It is too true that ho cats 
eggs. Here^ however, we again bethink ourselves 
of his services in keeping down earth-worms and 
insects, iind incline towanls mercy. The wild cat 
is practically extinct in England, and so rare in 
Scotland that his case need not be considered; 
but Major Morant has a strong fuiusc of complaint 
against the common cat when it has once taken 
to the woods. It is one of the worst enemies that 
game possess. 

A iieipctuul battle is fought in the country 
between the frie*uls and foes of two birds, both 
of which have a great tendency to increase — the 
wood-pigeon and the sparrow. Both are undoubt- 
edly noxious to field and garden, and yet they 
possess counterbalancing virtues. Mr Cordeaux 
gave evidence before the Select Committee that the 
IbrmcT picks up an enormous number of noxious 
seeds, which would otherwise fill Lhc ground with 
weeds; while the latter keeps down insectf^ in 
conjunction with our other insectivorous birds. 
Both liinls, however, must be kept in their place, 
to fulfil their parts in rural economy. 

Major Monuif s hook possesses ve^ considerable 
interest, and abounds in new and striking anecdotes 
of our rarer birds and beasts. We devoutly trust, 
however, that the author will not make many con- 
verts to his theories of annihilation. Luckily, all 
men are not game preservers to the extent of 
extimting all game destroyers ; and many who 
are mnd of shooting, also delight in seeing the 


sweep of wing and varied flight of the feathered 
children of the waste. In bird preservation, as 
in everything else, there is room for common-sense. 
Ruthless extermination speedily avenges itself, to 
say nothing of robbing rural scenes of some of their 
most beautiful and interesting features. In conclu- 
sion, we have further to odd that the destruction 
of small birds, such as finches^ for the sake of 
selling their wings and feathers ns ornaments for 
ladies’ boimcts, is simply atrocious, and a scandal 
to the age. On this point, we hope soon to have 
something to say. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 

CnAPTER VII.— MAKING THE VEST OF IT. 

‘ Some one bus been to call/ observed Mrs Camp- 
den to her companion, as, driving up the carriage- 
sweep within ail hour or so of dinner-time, her 
sharp eyes remarkeil the recent traces of wheel 
and hoof. ‘ I should not wonder if it was Lady 
Blanche Ealing.' 

‘Mr Holt and the hoys were going to the 
sports, were they not ? * returned liirs Dalton, not, 
it iiiiist he confessed, with any signs of over- 
powering interest iii the question ; for the last 
two hours her thoughts hail been at home- 
watching for her hushaud's telegram ; and neither 
the calls, nor her companion’s conversation, hud 
been able to secure the atientioii which she would 
faiu have given to them. 

‘ My dear Edith ’—she spoke with an emphasis 
dictated by a due sense of the fitness of things 
— ^‘you don't suppose I should have sent out 
anything hut the dogcart with that Mr Holt ? 
There has been a pair of horses here — look at the 
hoof-marks. It is very annoying if it has been 
Lady Blanche, for that will he the second time I 
have missed her. Such a charming person ; the 
Earl of Bcefainx>ton’s daugliter, and, socially speak- 
ing, tlie lady of this part of the county.— Who has 
called, Marks 1 ’ asked she, of the butler, who re- 
ceived them at the Hall door. 

‘No one, ma’am -leastways, Mr Dimx>lo came 
on some business about the chui'ch-sittings ; but 
it would do just as well, I was to say, with liia 
compliments, another day.* 

‘But some carriage has been here, beside the 
dogcart’ 

‘O yes, ma’am; the barouche. Master took 
out the young ladies in it’ 

‘ Is there any message for me, Marks 7 ’ inquired 
Mrs Dalton, unable any longer to hear her sus- 
pensc^ though unwilling enough to interrupt the 
inquiries of her hostess. 

‘ Yes, ma’am ; a telegram : M^ Jenny has it* 
The invalid girl had been for so many years a 
child-guest at Riverside, that in old Mark’s eyes 
she was still Miss Jenny, and would probably 
remain so for over. * She is up in her o?m room, 
1 think, ma’am.’ 

Mrs Dalton flew np-stairs to the apartment thus 
indicated, where she found Jenny upon her spring- 
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coach— the unwonted fatigues of the day having 
somewhat exhausted her frail frame. 

* 0 mamma I there is a telegram from papa.' 

'What is it, child?’ inquired her mother 
anxiously. Jenny put the dip of paper in her 
hand without speaking. 

come by the 6.30 train, as proposed. Nomp. | 

‘ Why, what does he mean hy Nomp ? ’ 

'I am afraid it means he is not elected; ho 
wished us to understand, without telling others, 
that he was no M.P. ; at least, that is what 1 make 
it out to be.’ 

' Dear, dear ! * sighed Mrs Dalton. 

'I am very sorry, upon papa’s .account, mamma, 
because I am afraid he will be disappointc<l ; but 
except for that— you know we have often agreed 
that he will be happier as he is.’ 

Mrs Dalton did not reply, but withdrew at once 
to her own room. There was something in the 
bareness of the communication that she had just 
received— though telegrams ore not expected to be 
effusive — that chilled her, and seemed to give an 
additional seriousness to the missive of the morn- 
ing. The latter had enjoined silence upon her 
as regarded her husband’s anticipations of the 
election, and even now that it was over he seemed 
to have a disinclination to make known the result. 
What did this reticence angnr in one who had 
been wont— until of late montlis — to be the most 
frank and demonstrative of men? It was true 
that he hod given utterance to no expression of 
annoyance, but the brevity of his message spoke to 
her in language that she alone understood, of the 
chagrin and bitterness that he was enduring. ' No 
M.P.' was all he hiid said; but no 'Form' with 
which the Telegraph Company could have sup- 
plied her would liavc been suflicient to contain her 
paiapbroso of those few letters. She was con- 
sumed with vogue apprehensions upon his account ; 
for she knew not why her husband sliould bo thus 
cast down, and that was the most bitter thought of 
all. She was fur too wise,^ however, to consult 
upon such a matter with a third person, or to allow 
others to read her mixiety; and she presently 
descended to the drawiiig-rooui, to await her 
Imsbaiid’s arrival, as though only dinner had been 
ill prospect She found the rest of the company 
idready assembled there, and became at once 
conscious that something unpleasant hod occurred 
among them, ^'he quarter of an hour before 
dinner-time is proverbially an cnih.arrassiiig period, 
but it was obvious that on this particular occasion 
it hod been a very uncomfortable one. Her first 
glance, mother-like, was given to her own belong- 
ings, and BO far as they were concerned, it seemed 
tliat the explosion — which hod certainly taken 
place, for the air was still heavy with the smoke of 
It— hod spared them, whatever harm it hiul wrought 
to others. Jenny was on the sofa with a book before 
her oyes^ which would not have been the case — for 
she was bold as a lion— had she been under fire ; 
Kate, with a flushed cheek, was looking out of the 
window, to avoid, os her motlier guessed, gazing on 
tho victim undmr punishment ; Tony was standing 
by her with his hand fast clutched m hers, but his 
glowing face turned towards the scene of action ; 
Mary &uipden was smoothing her gown, au action 
of hers whenever ill at ease : all these, it was 


evident, were non-combatants. At tho mantel- 
piece, witli her back to tlie ferns and flowers which 
filled the useless grate, stood the mistress of the 
house, and by her side its so-called master was 
twirling his whipkers as though he would have 
twirled them off ; and at some distance stood Jeff, 
with a pale face and angry eyes. 

‘ I am sorry to say, Kditfi,* said Mrs Campden, 
addressing the new-comer, with gravity, ' that niy 
husbiuid has thought proper- if the word proper 
can be applied to such a proccciling in any wise — 
to take your daughters with his own to Bleaburrow 
sports.’ 

' Dear me ! I am afraid my girls must have 
worried him very much to induce him to do it,* 
said Mrs Dalton good-natnradly. 

' That is just what we did, mainino,’ said Jenny, 
looking up for an instant from her book ; ' it was 
all our fault, but mine especially.’ 

' If luy husband means to excuse his couduct at 
the expense of two young ladies *— 

‘ There were three,’ observed Mary quickly ; ‘ it 
was I who was most to blame, beiymse 1 ought to 
have known you would not have liked it, mamma.’ 

* 1 am not luldressing myself to you, Mary, at 
nil,' coiilinueil her mother with dignity ; 'he so 
good as not to interrupt me. — 1 suy it was shameful 
to lake oil vantage ol my ulisencc, Mr CamiMlen, 
to order the barouche and take these girls on such 
an abominable expedition. — It is natural, Edith, 
being my guest, that you should eudi»ivoiir to 
make light of it’ 

' But, indeed, Julio, I don’t think it any 
serious matter/ aiiswcroA Mrs Dalton; 'and, of 
course, the girls would be quite safe in your 
husband’s charge, in case of any annoyance.' 

' Well, well ; you ate easily satisfied, Edith/ 
I returned the other lady, throwing up her hands ; 
I * but if you knew what I know about such places 
— ^what 1 can’t help knowing from my position here 
— the sort of people tliat attend thein^— 

'There was Lord Rlversdale/ observed Mr 
Campden dryly. 

' Indeed ! I am sorry to hear it But not his 
wfe, sir.’ 

' 1 am sure I don't know whether she was his 
wife/ said Uncle George, still more dryly ; ‘there 
W'OH a youngish woman with him.’ 

' Do not heighten your disgraceful conduct by 
disreputable talk, 1 bey* answerad Mrs Campden 
icily. '1 am quite sure that there was no lady 
at Blcabarrow, except those you took there in my 
barouche.’ 

'1 really don’t think that the girls can have 
taken much hurt, dear Julia,’ reitcnitud Mrs 
Dalton, the peacc-makcr, 

' 1 don't know as to hurt, Edith ; but I suppose 
even your good-nature would draw the line some- 
where, What would you have said, for instance, 
if any gentleman of your acquaintance had not 
only gone to such a place as Bleaburrow, but taken 

S art in the sports ; entered os a competitor with 
niuken persons ’ 

' My good lady, no drunken person can tun up 
hills/ remonstrated Uncle George; ‘you don’t 
know what you are talking about; you don’t, 
indeed.’ 

* Oh, thank yon ! 1 am sure you ore the pink 
of courtesy; as polite a husband us you iiavc 
shewn yourself a judicious father. However, I 
was addressing myself to Edith. I was asking 
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wliat die would think if jou, or any one of vour 
guests here, should have taken it into their ncad 
to comiMite with such ruffians t' 

*\Vell, really, I can’t imagine Mr Campden 
doing thaV said Mrs Dalton ; 'and, of course, it 
would be veryindccoTous 
'The height of indecorum,* interrupted Mrs 
CaniiMlen, looking round triumphantly ; 'there ; were 
nut tliese my very wonls 1 — You see, Mr (leoifrey 
Derwent, that oven those who arc generally most 
ready to excuse yon, have nothing to urge in exten- 
uation of your conduct. Mrs Dalton quite agrees 
with me — ^that for a person in your position, an 
inmate of this house, and who*has always been 
treated os one of the family, to compete with 
common men for gain *— 

'1 did not compete for gain,’ said OcolTrey 
indignantly ; ' 1 gave tlic money— it was three 

E ounds— to the man that came in second, and only 
ept the belt.* 

* That is, you did not lake what you had really need 
of— you threw away, forsooth, three gold sove- 
reigns, like a young millionaire — and only indulged 

yourself hy mixing with the lowest of the low * 

'Jt was by my advice, Mrs Campden,* said one 
in cold and measured tones. 

At the window, close to where Kate was, Mrs 
Dalton perceived for the first time that Mr Holt 
was also standing, half conccaleil by the curtain- 
folds. ' I own it was foolish and injudicious ; but 
it was I who proposed that the young gentleman 
should enter hims(df for the Guide llace.’ 

'That had nothing to do with it,* said Jeff 
sturdily ; ' I always meant to run, and should have 
done so whether any one had proposed it or not.’ 

* Of course you would,’ continued Mrs Campden 
contemptuously ; ' to mix, as I have said, with the 
lowest of the low, and to earn their good opinion, 
was your only motive.’ 

• Whiit ! has JelF been electioneering, like me ? ’ 
cried a lively and genial voice. The speaker, wlio 
stood at the open <ioor, had a bright and buoyant 
look, which by contrast with the faces around Iiiiii, 
seemed to typify good-humour and ignore all angry 
passion. 

' 0 .lolin, how glad I am to see yon !' whispered 
Mrs Dalton, ns she sprang into his arms. 

' Papa ! * cried Kate delightedly. Everybody in 
the room, including, perhaps, even Mrs Caiii^vu 
herself, who had shot o(F all her sharpest oi-rows, 
Beenicd pleased to see John Dalton at tiiat moment. 

Having kisaisl his wife, he turned at once to 
Jenny, to prevent her rising to receive him, and 
embraced Kate mid Tony,' and then mode his 
salutations to the rest like one who is used to be 
welcomed. A more conventional man would have 
addressed his hostess first, and his own family 
afterwards, but Dalton always behavecl os his 
instincts prompted him ; and they fortunately 
happened to be good. He hod not a luindsome 
face, nor even on aristocratic one, yet it was one 
which attracted every eye. If you had seen him 
in the nit of a theatre (where, however, you never 
would jiave seen him, for he was not a man to 
patronise the pit), or on the crowded platform of a 
public meeting, you would have asked straight- 
way, ' Who t8 that man ? ’ He had passed middle- 
life, and his face and forehead were deeply 
lined ; but neither, as yon would have said, 1^ 
thought nor care, so genial was the smile upon 
his lip, BO lively the sparkle of his eye. Uis 


complexion was dark to swarthiness ; his hair, worn 
rnucli longer than was cnstomaiy, though he hod 
neither moustache nor whiskers, was black aa 
jet ; yet, BO far from this producing a sombre effect, 
his appearance Buggestca gaiety. If ho was not 
laughing, he always looked about to laugh, not at 
but with yon ; his air and manner snmsted not 
only the desire to please, but syinpatny, and the 
readiest coinprtthension of your tastes and char- 
acter. Hu was not conciliatory, for if you showed 
antagonism — or even a slowness in reciprocating 
his advances — the siinshino left his face at onc^ 
and ho set you down as a fool or a knave. I am 
boniid to say, though sometiiiics guilty of a grave 
injustice in these hasty judgments, he was gener- 
ally right. Jt was said by morose and ill-natured 
persons tliat John Dalton could be os ' nasty ’ in 
temper os anybody ; but this was not true ; he was 
hasty, however, and impetuous, and holding a deep- 
seated conviction that the man who could quarrel 
with so agreeable a fellow as himself must needs 
be a scoundrel, ho behaved towanls him acconl- 
iiigly. This conviction was a dogma of which-— 
tliough more true thim most dogmas— -ho had not 
been persuaded in a moment ; a long course of 
social success had induced it. 

Dalton had had neither high birth nor much 
money to recoinmond him to the notice of the 
world ; yet had possessed enough of both to render 
a struggle for existence or }K)sitioii unnecessary ; 
he had not been compcdled to set bis feet 
on the lower rungs of tnc ladder, but had had 
them placed there by his father, who hod been a 
man of fashion and a hanger-on of the court for a 
quarter of a century before liis death. The sayings 
of ‘Tom Dalton ’hod been considerably quoted 
before the reputation of his son in the same fine of 
business had caused them to pale and fade away 
from the rccolicc.tion of Pall Mall. Some old 
fogies were still found in that cynical neighbour- 
hood who averred that John Dalton was not after 
all so clover a fellow os his father ; but such remarks 
wore justly ascribed to the disposition of persons 
of a certain age ti> praise the past at the expense of 
the present. He did not indeed possess the biting 
salirc for which his parent, the friend and rival of 
Bruiiimell, was distinguishcil — though if you trod 
upon his tiiil ever so slightly, he could give an 
cpignimmatic snap that hod marked more tn.in one 
heedless gentleman for life— but his ordinary talk 
was bright and vivacious, and ho was voted *good 
company ’ wherever he went By profession he was 
a barrister, but he had never practised, or given 
himself the chance of practising ; ho had never done 
anything but please nimsclf m all his life, yet in 
so doing hod somehow contrived to please every- 
body else ; not so much from his kind heart or his 
good-nature (though he could boast of both), os 
from a certain nameless charm of manner, whicli 
won over to him both man and woman. He was 
not a hero, nor anything at all like it; but if he 
had been one, his valet de chambre would have been 
the first to acknowledge it He was not a prophet 
(for he little knew what was at this moment 
awaiting himself) ; but if he had been one, his own 
people would not liave denied him honour. His 
wife was devoted to him; his children adored 
him ; and their sentiments had his fullest con- 
cnirenee. ' If people are only nice to me,* he once 
confided to a fhend, ‘ 1 am the nicest fdlow people 
can meet* 
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Unhappily, there are some people that cannot taking her into dinner, though hia conversation 
be nice, however certain may ho the reciprocity, flew over her head, and did not interest her half so 
and Mr John Dalton had just been experiencing much as the proceedings of the servants or the 
that fact during his canvass of the electors of state of the entries. On the present occasion, he 
Hampton. was full of the topic of the election — not that he 

‘ Well, Dalton, may we congratulate you as a liked it, but lest he should be supposed to shrink 
Dritisli senator or not /’ was Mr Cumpilen's inquiry from it as a sore subject— and A'ery amusing in his 
ns he shook hands with his guest. description of liis rival (and conqueror), one Mr 

* You may congratulate xii«, my dear fellow, as Griggs. This gentleman, who was no great orator, 

having escaped being the reprcHciitative of the had occiiscdliiiii of ‘Inbouring under the odvantiigo* 
most rascally constituency in England. *lt was a of being a skilled legal debater, which was certainly 
very narrow shave, however,* added the speaker a most unjust imputation, as Dalton had but once 
briskly ; * another lialf-dozeu votes would have opened his lips in couit in his life, uiid then only 
done it* to move for a rule. 

Mr Campden whistled mournfully, and the rest Griggs had also described Mr Disraeli as being 
begun to express their condolences after their ^ the greatest ZtVmi/ statesman of this or any other 
several fashions, when Mrs Dalton breke proni])tly a^c.* And Griggs liad ulsf> told n story cm the 
in with : * John, dear, there is 8c;irccly time, even platform so discursive that it had touched upon 
us it is, for you to dress for dinner.* almost everything, yet had somehow not arrived at 

* 1 know that, my darling, and therefore I am the puliit. During the ]>rogress of it, a voice —a 

not going to do it,’ whispered he. somewhat thick and drunken voice, but still one 

‘ But Mrs Campden is so particnbir.* with an evidently Liberal lone— had interrupted 

* 1 know that too ; but f ’m not going to dress. — this narrative by a conversiition with on iinaginaiy 

Fray, do not wait for nic one minute, ladies and friend, one * Samuel,’ supposed to be at the other 
geutlemcn,’ lulded ho aloud, and then left the end of the town-hall, whicli was crammed with 
room, nut sorry, perhaps, notwithstanding all his Griggs* supporters. As the story went on and on, 
presence of mind, that nc had got over the declora- the voice grew more and more dolorous, and nt last 
tion of his failure; inquired: * Samuel, do you like this story?’— a 

‘ My husband hopes 3*011 will excuse a morning- question answered by such a peal of laughter, even 
costume to-nigbi, J iiUa,’ said Mrs Dalton ; * nothing mnu his best friends, as to destroy Griggs’ eloquence 
distresses him so inucli as coming in late for dinner, for the remainder of that evening, 
or keeping anybody waiting.’ It was by no means .lolm Dalton’s habit to 

* Oh, certainly,’ returned Mrs Campden with a monopolise the conversation, and it was only by 

stately inclination of her head ; she was pretty^ public request that he now communicated these 
well aware how the case stood, and felt satislied particulars ; but he hod never seemed in higher 
to get an apology out of Afr Dalton even by prexy. spirits. Only two pereons at table were aware 
lie was iuuoleiit, as regarded all plivsicul exertion, that ho was acting a port, nor could one of these 
and despised the small conventionalities on which have detected it, but for certain exclusive infor- 
his hostess set such store. She knew, or thought mation that he possessed. Mre Dalton, on the 
she knew, that all the members of * county faini- other hand, knew that her husband was ‘ not bim- 
lics’ dressed for dinner every night, and was there- self/ although ignorant of the precise nature of 
fore resolved that her own folks should do so. So w'hat troubled him. Behind those spri^tly tones, 
poor Uncle Geoigc — who during his Oiirly life had that joj'ous laugh, she detecteil that Black Care 
never worn ’ black things^’ as he called them, was sitting. The subtle, instinct of much love hod 
except on the rarest occasions— had every day to discoverctl it to her, else there was nothing to 
divest himself of his light summer clothing and indicate it, e.\cept perhaps an unwonted grimuess 
don the broailcloth. in her husband’s humour. 

Mr Holt was always attired with the most For example, Mr/^uinpden had inquired of him, 
scrnpiiloiis regard to the fitness of things ; and since he hod been last m Loudon, whether town 
Dalton, as her guest, ought to liavc been amenable wiis empty. 

to her wishes in this respect; but it was really ‘No, sir; there arc still several toiling millions 
very diflicult, she complained, ‘to get him to con- there, of our owu flesh and blood.’ 
form to the most ordinary usages of society.’ She The tone of the Flutfonii, the air of the would- 
did not dure to be imperative with him, for he bo ItepreRcmtativo, were admirably assumed : it 
was one of the few people of whom she stood in was evident that the speaker was still coulcuding 
dread ; and when she had once attempted to — with Griggs for the siillrages of the Bampton free- 
what she was pleased to call— reason willi him, he men. 

luul overset her with an epigram, whicli, if she had ‘Tho club, however, had nobody in it, 1 
understood, she would have termed ‘very con- suppose,’ continued the laughing host, ‘except 
ceited.’ ‘Madam, nobody minds what is one’s Disnayl* 
suit BO long 08 one is-a trump.’ Upon the whole, ‘ Disnay is out of town.’ 

Mrs Campden hail her reasons for not liking Mr 'Ohl mat is impossible, Dalton ; he told me 
Dalton, but she liked to have him at Riverside, himself that he hod not left London for a quarter 
from the praalarity which hia presence conferred of a century, and then only to visit Brighton. Oh ! 
upon it She had more invitations frem tho Disnay eont be out of town.’ 
county families — who, she had her suspicions, ‘ He is, however, I do assure you-^nce there 
looked down upon her huslnuid, for being a are no intramural interments --for ho is dead !' 
nouveau rieho— when tiio Daltons were with them, * Oh ! Mr Dalton, how shocking !’ ejaculated Mis 

and a better chance of getting a morning coll Campden. 

Lx>m Lady Blanche Ealing ; nor was it without ‘ Yes. ixulced, madam ; but the gentleman could 
some grauficatiou that she found John Dalton not help it. If you hod known him as well os 
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your husband and I did, you would feel sure of 
that He had no desire for change — except in one 
respect : even when he dined alone on a iiiuttou 
chop, he woM always dress for dinner.’ 

* And very right, too, 1 think, Mr Dalton.* 

‘No doubt, madam; and 1 hope he is at this 
moment reaping the reward of such undeviating 
propriety.* 

‘Well, I am sorry poor old Disnay is gone,* 
sighed Mr Campden. ‘Wo might better have 
spared a better man.* 

‘1 can’t understand how Qial con be, George,’ 
observed the hostess severely. 

‘ When did the poor old fellow go olT the hook.s ?* 
asked Mr Campden, too affected to notice a reproof 
which, under other circumstiuiccs, would have re- 
duced him to silence. 

* Well, his ghost was seen at half-past seven lost 
Thursday.* 

‘His ghost !* echoed several voices. 

‘ Yes ; it was seen coming into the club at what 
had been his usual dinner-hour.* 

* Oh, what nonsense ! ’ cried Mrs CiunpduiL ‘ How 
did they know it teas his ghost 7’ 

‘ WcU, they knew it was not himself, because he 
was in morning costume. Everybody said that 
Disnav must bo dead ; and what everybody says 
must be true.’ 

1 don’t think Mrs Campden ‘liked that story,* any 
more than friend * Samuel ’ liked the narrative of 
Mr Grig^ ; but to the rest of the coiii])any it 
seemed droll enough. 

When the hulies had withdrawn, John Dalton 
was even still more amusing ; but it is my opinion 
that the talk of us ineu ‘after dinner’ should be us 
sacred as the conversation in the drawing-room, 
that takes places during the same period among the 
lair sex, and which hu.s never teen revealed to 
mortal man. The talk Wiis mainly between John 
and his host, for Mr Holt said little. He was 
turning over in his mind what he .should say 
presently in the smoking-room, or rather liow ho 
should say it, when lie and Dalton should be left 
fdone together. 

CHAFEER Vlll.— job’s COMFORTER. 

The cjuestion of whether a ‘little music’ after 
dinner is socially a desirable thing or not, has 
been much debated ; we know wliat a certain 
statesman thought of it—but then ho was very 
bitter against every species of occupation that 
was not ‘improviLg.* Mu.sical jicople, of couis(^ 
like to hear the piano going — if the performer 
understands her art— and there arc a number of 
other persons who like to he thought musical, 
even il they are not, who hold their fingers up, 
and whisper ‘ Hush !* during the performance, and 
when it is over, exclaim : ' Oh, Qwnk you os if the 
notes had been five-pound ones, and they luul 
pocketed them all. Nor do the rest of the com- 
pany much mvnd it, if the pieces played ore not 
too long. Old gentlemen will go on with .their 
gossip much os usual, and old ladies will keep 
time with their heads quite cleverly, until they 
drop asleep, to be presently awakened by the 
sudden silence. Bat if there are any present 
with a hidden care, it is curious how often their 
secret is disclosed by a few bars of music. They 
can no longer laugh or talk, but are left the prey 
of the anxiety within, and it comes out in the 


expression of their face, and in their very posture. 
Those earnest lines — 

Dear friend, whom, grave or gay, wo seek, 
Heaven-holding shrine, 

I ope thee, touch theo^ hm thee speak, 

And peace is mine — 

were addressed to his piano by a truo lover of it ; 
and such persons, even when dejected, may he 
soothcfl by its sweet tones; but tliat is not the 
case wiUi those who have no particular taste for 
luufiic. ^ It makes their sad thoughts more gloomy, 
while it takes away from them the opportunities 
of disguise. From John Dalton’s face the smile 
has fallen away like a dropped mask, as he leans 
an elbow on the niiintel-piccc, and listens, or 
seems to listen, in the drawing-room at Uiver- 
side, to his daughter’s singing. Kitty has a 
fine voice, which goes a great wiiy up, and conics 
a long way down, and goes on without stopping 
for breath almost as long as a camel can go with- 
out water. Mr Holt, who is turning over her 
leaves, finds that post no sinecure, and being 
utterly ignorant of music, is never quite sure 
when she has reached the bottom of the ])age. 
Moreover, he cannot keep his eyes from waiuler- 
ing to that sluliiesipie figure by the fireplace, tlrnt 
lo(jks so cast down even now — when it has not 
yet hcunl the worst, nor even half the worst, that 
must needs be told tu-nighl. Others in the room 
have their troubles: Jeff, preteiidiiig to ho im- 
mersed in a book, is frowning over the top of 
it at Mr Holt, who must, he thinks, be an idiot 
nut to see when a young lady would rather turn 
J over her leaves for herself ; and Tony, only endur- 
ing the music, as a lesser evil than going to bed, 
which, ns he is well aware, wnuld be the alterna- 
tive. The windows arc open, and he would gladly 
be in the o|)en air, but the rain is foiling, us it 
often docs at Jliverside, so that that avenue of 
I cscano is bam*d. Mr Campden has fallen asleep 
— ^wiiicli is foolish of him, as he will be all the 
more w'akcful when the time arrives for his 
curtain-lecture, when all the wickedness of his 
afternoon’s expedition will be expatiated upon, 
over again; but the rest of the company are 
enthralled by the melody. Jenny is lying on the 
sofa with her closed, in silent ecstasy, for the 
voice and tlie iiistrunicnt aro both perfection in 
their way ; Mrs Campden and Maiy give still 
more 'demonstrative signs of approval ; and Mrs 
Dalton has yet an added bliss as the mother of 
the singer. Every now and then, however, she 
steals a glance at her husband, and then that 
look of maternal triumph fades away. 

‘John, dear, you must be veiy tired,* she says 
tenderly, when the little concert is over and tfio 
latlies are retreating : ‘ 1 hope you will not have 
more than one cimr to-ni^ht* 

‘ I had some sleep in the train, and feel dread- 
fully lively,’ he answers, brightening up ; ‘and I 
have got some business to discuss with Holt ; so I 
am afraid I sliall not be very early ; bo sure you 
don’t sit up for me, darling.’ 

‘George,’ says Mrs Campden, ‘you hear that Mr 
Dalton and Mr Holt have private affairs to tallr 
about, so that there is no excuse for you spending 
half the night in the smoking-room. I am aston- 
ished ut your permitting Geoffrey to accompany 
you to such a place at all. 

‘1 do it 08 a warnings’ answen the host; ‘that 
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he may lemark for himself thus early the per- 
nicious effects of tobacco.’ 

‘ It is easy to joke upon all sul jects ; but you are 
giving him a taste which is defetcrions in iUelf, 
and which in aftcr-lifu he will not be in a position 
to gratify.' 

*My dear, he has got it already/ replies Mr 
Campden, os he troops off with the other males to 
the ctivan. 

Under the apprehension of puiiiHliiiiQnt, Uncle 
I George would sometimes break into what those 
who did not know him would deem next kin to 
rebellion, but which was, in fact, only that state 
of wildness which prompts a man in for a pt'iiny 
to go in for a pound. There was still u cigar - 
which liabit would enable him to enjoy — ^between 
him and the curtain-lecture. 

The smoking-room at lUverside was a model of 
what such a place should be : it was on the upper 
flour, yet not so high up os to inconvenience those 
of mature age and impaired digestion who sought 
it after dinner ; its windows cuiiiniandcd a glorious 
view of hill and river, when to look out was 
])lea8urable ; and when snugness and warmth were 
desirable, it possessed every element of coiiifurt. 
It hail louiiging-cliairs, rocking-chairs, conversation- 
chairs ; and three sides of the room were lined 
with books, bound wdtli great elegance, but all of 
small bulk, so as to be easily held in the liand. It 
was said by Mr Campden’s (fetractors that his uphol- 
sterer hod supplied these books with the rest of the 
fittings; but that was of small consequence, if he 
hod not written them ; they w(*m, at all events, 
far better chosen than what wc find on the book- 
shelves of most stuoking-rooiiis, which ore but too 
often the Sporting lieekw, in fifty volumes, and 
other kindred works. Th«3re was a sunlight 
in the ceiling, for use on winter-nights; but at 
present the anartmeiit was lit by sliaded lumps, 
placed on small round tables. 

*Well, os these two gentliMiicn want to talk 
business, Jeff/ said Mr Cainpden, as they nil lit 
their cigars, ' you and 1 will have a turn at billiards.' 

The billiard-ioom and the smoking-room com- 
municated with one another by double doors, one 
of 'which was of green baize, and through these the 
host and his young friend at once disappeared, 
leaving Ilolt and Dalton together. They sat down 
opposite to one another, at a table by the open 
window, with their legs stn^tched out before them, 
and their coffee by their side : to oil appearance, a 
very cosy couple. In front of them rose the crags 
of Blcabarrow, just silvered by the rising moon. 
For a minute or two nothing broke the silence 
save the babble of the river, and the dull and 
almost noiseless click of the balls in the next room ; 
both men’s faces lay in shadow, but it could be 
seen that Dalton was gazing on the scene without, 
while Holt’s elbow leaned on the table, and his eyes 
were ^aded by liis hand. 

* This Hampton business is an awkwartl one for 
me, Holt’ ' 

' Yes, indeed.’ 

* I fear it will have a bail effect with some of the 
doubtful ones. It was so important to appear to 
bo important just at this crisis. And 1 spoke so 
coiifideutly about the matter at the Hoard.’ 

You had a right to feel confident.’ 

*Of course 1 had. If n score of those fellows 
had not turned out to be the greatest liars upon 
earth'— Jenkins and Fuller, for example, voted dead 


against me, though 1 hail their written promise. 1 
have got evidence against Griggs with lesiiect to 
Fuller. There never was a clearer cose of bribery 
in this world.’ 

‘ You are not thinking of a petition, however, 
are vou?’ 

no ; that would, under the circumstances, 

I be sending gooil iiiuiiey after bad.* 

Mf you unseated Griggs, they would hove a shot 
I at yon, you mean.’ 

I ‘ Perhaps ; though I don’t think they would hit 
me ; but the fact is, 1 have got no money to petition 
with' 

* The thing stood you in, more than you expected, 
then 1 ' 

, ‘ My good sir, it cost nic twice as much— three 
times. When it came to the last pinch, neither of 
118 csired how ilei?ply we were dipped. It was like 
Ijeing “pricked” at whist. I could not have 
imagined that there was such an excitement in the 
thing.’ 

'Many a great family has been crippled for 
generations, my dear Dalton, at the same game.’ 

' That is no sort of consolation to me.’ 

* Of course not ; I only meant that you shewed 
no unsound weakness in putting the pot on ; that 
you have nothing, in fact, to reproach yourself 
with.' 

‘Nothing? Yes, I hive, Holt. It w.^* not 
ambition, it is true, that seat me down to Hampton, 
but it was a piece of business of a very s|ieculiitive 
kind. 1 feel that now, when the thing has gone 
the wrong way, I do assure you. Mind, I don’t 
blame you, but I ought never to have risked it* 

‘ Intleed, my dear Dalton, you should not blame 
me : niy ideas, as you know, by no means coin- 
cided with yours upon the matter.’ 

A short sharp laugh broke from Dalton’s lips. 
‘ You are not going to say that you always advised 
me not to go to ^inpton, and prophesied what 
w'ould come of it, are you ? ’ 

‘Not at all, my good friend. But 1 protest 
agiiiiist being considered tlie cause of your calam- 
ity. For my part, I thought your election a cer- 
tainty, and, considering your position and prospects, 
well worth any reasonable sum. Vmlh tootJ 

‘Let’s stick to plain “English,”* answered 
Dalton sharply, * w''hicli anybody can perceive is 
your mother-tongue.’ 

Mr Holt’s jn-oniinciation of the French Innmiage 
was imperfect, and the way he threw his hands out 
in deprecation of his friend’s remarks was certainly 
not a good imitation of continental ‘ action ; ’ but 
the reproof scifiiicd unnecessarily severe. 

* It IS plain that you ore out of temper, Dalton, 
and, therefore, unfit to discuss business matters, 
else I had something serious to say to you.’ 

‘That is, you have some bad news to coiumunl- 
cale.* 

‘ I am sorry to say I have.* 

‘ Well, si)are me it to-night, at all events. 1 b^ 
your jiardon, Holt, if I siiid anything offensive ; 
but the fact is, I hanlly know what I My. When 
1 think of what this abominable election will coat 
, me — close upon four thousand })oiiiid8.’ 

exclaimed the other, in horriiied 

accents. 

‘Not a penny less, upon my honour. I say, 
when 1 think of the money I have thus flung away 
fur nothing, and wlnm money, 1 feel as though I 
could blow my brains out — ^that is, if 1 have any 
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brains, which, after such a piece of folly, may 
well TO doubled. 1 felt ashamed, when I came 
buck to-ni^ht, to look my own wife and children 
in the face.’ 

‘Yet, you were doinj; wliut you thought the 
best you could for them.’ 

‘ No, 1 wasn’t,’ answered the other impetuously. 

‘ I was gambling with the money 1 had stolen from 
them, in hopes to get it back ugain ; just as the 
shop-boy does who robs his imister’s till ; and then, 
to moke restitution, goes to u bcttiiig-ultice and 
backs the loser.* 

‘ Nay, nay ; you stole nothing, and have robbed 
nobody, J^alton ; so much, at least, you may com- 
fort yourself with, under all ciiviiinstaiiocs. What 
you have done was at worst an error in jndgmtnit’ 

‘ An error that will bring down those belonging j 
to me, however,’ went on the oilier vehemently, I 
‘ from competence, to what, by contrast, they will 
feel os poverty. What a dolt, what an idiot, 1 1 
liave been ! To imagine that I was iilteil to 
become a Leviathan of the (.'ity ; that 1 couhl ^ 
inako a colossal fortune by mere wits and comiiiou 
honesty.’ 

‘You have been honest enough, Dalton,’ an- 
swered the other dryly ; ‘ and that, as L say, should 
always be a comfort to you.’ 

‘ Comfoi't ! How can you talk such stuff as that, | 
wlicn 1 tell you what has happened. You have | 
no ties, no responsibility of your own, or you i 
could not do it I tell you, when T have paid this I 
Bampton bill, I shall nave fritlered away, from i 
first to lost, thrce-quiuiers of my fortune-' -nuy, of 
my children’s fortune. I don’t know what your bad 
news is, though 1 suppose it is more trouble about 
the Board ; and if I lose iny directorship— which, 
with this fiasco at Bampton, is more than likely 
— 1 have only one good horse left out of the whole 
string — the Lara. 1 snatched a look at the ])aper 
yestenlay, and found the shares steadily rising. I 
If that goes on, L may still recoup myself. 1 am { 
bound to say, you did shew good judgment Uierey 
Holt.’ 

‘ To buy, and then to sell out ; that is what 1 
did.’ 

‘ I did not know you had sold out ; hut, at all 
events, you must hove made a pretty penny.' 

‘ Dalton,’ said the other gravely, ‘ my had news 
is about the mine.’ 

‘ The mine ! ’ c.\claimed the other, starting from 
his seat, and turning deoilly pale. ‘The Larat 
You don’t mean to tell mo that anything has 
happened to 

‘ I got this from my clerk this morning,’ replied 
Hol^ producing one of the little notes, with the 
contwts of which wo arc ii1re.Kly ocqmiintcd, from 
Ilia pocket. 'Qf course, things may not be so bad 
os they seem ^ 

Dalton snatched the slip of paper from his hand, i 
and read aloud: ‘Afsm. — liroolca has cabled as 
follows: Laras: whole concern a \ 

‘ Brooks ; who is Brooks 7 ’ 

‘ He in the local agent at St Josd. The news is 
but too true, I fear. Brand is very careful.’ 

‘Good heavens! you talk as if I hod but fifteen 
pounds at stake, instead of fifteen thounand. A 
plant 7 That means a swindle. Did you know it 
was a swindle, sir !’ 

‘ 1 will not answer such a question, Dalton : I 
can make every allowance for your excitement, 
but I will not submit to insult. 1 believed in the 


mine as much as you yoiinelf did, up to six hours 
ago ; and 1 had at one time almost as mucli money 
in it as you had. 1 always warned you to be con- 
tent with a good premium, and to reaHse.’ 

Dalton did not appear to hear him, but kept his 
gaze still fixed upon the iinemorandum,^ with its 
fow fatal wonls. ‘ Sell Laras. What does* the man 
mean by that 7 How can I sell them when I know 
the scrip is but blank paper 7* 

‘Just so; and especially when everybody else 
knows it. Blit Brooks is Brazil-bred, and has a 
Brazilian standard of commercial life. It is too 
late, of course, to do anything of tlic sort, even 
if you wonliL There have been other telegrams 
laiside this man’s : I read in the City article of 
the 2*tmes—it lay within your reach in the draw- 
ing-room to-night, ami I trembled lest you should 
have cast your eye upon it — ^tliat tlie shares hod 
liecome unquotable.’ 

‘ Fifteen thousand pounds,’ groaned the unhappy 
Dalton; ‘and four tlioiisaiid this week! iuos, 
alas! they will have nothing to live upon — 
my poor, poor dariings ! ’ it was strange to see how 
the loss hod stricken him. The lines in his face 
seemed to have alreaily deepened, and of the gay 
debonnaire expression that had so characterised 
his features there was notliing left. Holt too 
was by no means unmoved. Ilia face hod paled, 
and if there was no pity in his eyes, that may 
have been through their incapacity of expression ; 
his tones liad ]>iiy in them os he replica : ‘ They 
have a friend in me, Dalton, please to remember— 
if I may venture to say os much. Whatever I can 
do’ 

At this moment tlicu'e was a knock at the 
billiard-room door, evidently odministi^reil with 
the butt-end of a cue ; and Mr Campdeii’s voice 
was heard bidding them good-night. 

‘ I won’t disturb your confab ; but I ’m off,’ he 
said, rather lugubriously ; for his time was come 
when he iniist need suffer avenging fires fur tlio 
trangressions of the day. 

Dalton waved his hand impatiently ; and Holt, 
understanding the gesture, answered for him: 
‘ Good-iiight.’ He waited a little for his com- 
panion’s acknowledgment of his offer of friendly 
aid, but sinr^e the other did not speak, ho again 
addressed him: ‘What 1 wished to say to you, 
Dalton, is, that 1 am a rich man. I got <* a pretty 
jMjnny,” as you have suggested, by selling out of 
the Lara, as 1 wish from my heart that you had 
done ; and my purse was tolerably well lined 
before. 1 beg to offer it— to any reasonable extent 
—at your disposal ; to assist you, and those dear 
to you— Nay, 1 mean no olfence ’— 

‘There is offence,’ exclaimed Dalton vehe- 
mently : ‘ everything from you is an offence just 
now. * One thing only you can do— this momeiiU- 
for which I will thank you.’ 

‘ Consider it os already done ; what is it 7 ’ 

‘ Leave me.’ 

Holt Tf)S(! at once. ‘You will shake hands, 
Dalto^, at least Though things have gone wrong 
with you, it is not my fault’ 

Dalton neither moved nor spoke ; but his eyes 
still fixed upon the crags without, looked fierce and 
hard. 

* You will think better of this os regards myself, 
to-morrow, old fellow ; I make every allowance for 
your feeling sore with eveiybody at &is moment^ 
even with a true friend.’ 
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He threw « sharp glance round the room— the 
tables^ the montel-piece^ the verv book-shelves were 
all swept by it 'Thank goodness, there are no 
weapons about,’ he murmnred ; then softly closed 
the door, and left the ruined man to his own 
thoughts. 

MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. 

Statisticians assure us, that did wc know the 
exact number of persons who annually diHiippear 
from the view and knowledge of friends and foes 
alike, and of whom no traces are ever obtained, we 
might well stand aghast, not only at the terribly 
long list of lost and missing individuals, but also 
at the seeming futility of tho best directed clTortH 
for seeking and finding them. A glance at the 
^ agony’ columns of our doily newspapers, or the 
notice-boards of police stations, will indeed shew 
us that the mere disappearance from home of indi- 
viduals is by 110 iiieans a rare occurrence ; and in 
many of these cases, very plain reasons for the 
absence of the runaways may be at least guessed at 
or supposed. But the cases wc more especially 
allude to are instances of the regular ' mysterious 
disappearance’ class, in which, for the most part 
euildeiily, and in every instance without any reason- 
able or sulliciuiit cause or excuse, individuals dis- 
appear fruiii home, from their business haunts, and 
from tho circle of tlicir actiuaintances, and leave 
not the slightest trace of thoir whereabouts or 
intentions. Even what wc may call the ultimate 
fact of their death, is in the vast majority of cases 
never asserted or proved ; and the friends of such 
waifs and strays of society have not, as n rule, even 
the iiielaiidioly assurance or satisfaction of knowing 
that the further hope of finding the lost is utterly 
futile and vain. And thus the date of the disap- 
peainnco in time liecomes one which, os days, 
weeks, and years roll by, carries with it the ever- 
incrcosing remeinbnuice of an event at once sad 
and terrible i:i tho doubt and uncertainty which | 
enshroud it. I 

To the fpicstion, ‘ What becomes of them?’ detec- 
tive science may hazard in answer some specula- 
tions and sevei^ ingenious theories, fitting more 
or less exactly the ascertained facts of each cose. 
But such speculative philosophy is useful only os a 
guide to the inquirers, and can afford but little 
help in framing a decisive answer to the above 
query. It has happened, however, that in some ; 
few notable instances, tho science of the medical 
jurist has aided, in tlie most powerful and satisfac- 
tory manner, in elucidating the history of disap' 
peaiances, through its testimony to tho identity of 
discovered remains with tlie presumed missing sub- 
jects. And no records of fiction could shew more 
interesting or startling illustrations of the tangled 
nature of evidence, and indeed of human affiurs 
generally, than the records of medico-legal expe- 
xienco in respect of tho light which science brings 
to bear on questiona of tlie likeness and identity 
of the dead with that of the once living. Wo thus 
may findf in a aomewhat roundabout manner, one 


answer to the query regarding the whereabouts of 
missing men and women ; for when death claims 
such, it frequently devolves on the man of science 
to say whether the body is or is not that of the 
iuL»ing person concerning whom society, os repre- 
Bcn^d by the family or by the law, may have made 
much and auxioiiH impiiry. 

The notable case of Eugene Aram furnishes, fur 
example, a case in point. The deceased or mur- 
dered man, named Daniel Clarke, a sliocmakcr 
of Knaresborongh, disappeared suddenly in the 
month of February IT-lfi ; and on no reasonable 
and satisfactory hypothesis could his absence be 
accounted for. Thiilecii years afterAvards, when 
the disappearance had well-nigh been forgotten, 
tho discoviiry of some human bones in a cave 
near Knaresborongh, together with some suspicious 
which had been ai-oused by the words of one liousc- 
man, Aram’s accomplice, brought the occurrence 
again before the notice of the public. And as is 
well known, the discovery of a second skeleton 
bearing marks of violence, as indicated by House- 
man’s confession, resulted in the apprehension of 
Aram, and in his being arraigned at York, in August 
1759, for the murder of Clarke. 

Thus the cluiiii of circumstantial evidence was so 
far strengthened, and the crime traced very near to 
Aram’s door. And yet the most important links in 
the chain were supplied by the evidence of the 
medical jurists, ns tending to prove the correspond- 
ence of the remains with those of a man of Clarke’s 
age and appearance. Aram’s defence, singularly 
able and lucid, did not avail him against the testi- 
mony of the anatomical data of the last century. 
Thus his oLlcgalioii that the skeleton was that 
of a female, was entirely disproved by the medical 
evidence ; and this evidence also tallied in a sin- 
gulaiiy complete manner with the account given 
by Houseman of the iimiincr in which the murder 
was committed. So far, therefore, as testimony 
corroborative of the facts brought out hv ordinary 
witnesses was recpiii'cd to substantiate the identity 
of the remains, medical science lent its powerful 
aid in clearing up this example of a mysterious 
disappearance. ^ . 

Whilst the work of the man of pence in this 
respect can never bo said to vary in impopnee, 
it may nevertheless exhibit very great variations 
in the manner in which it is carried out, and in 
tho points to which its attention is more specially 
directed. A very noteworthy case, stortling to 
excess in some of its features, was tried in London 
in 1831, and rested, so far as the identity of tho 
subject of tlie trial was concerned, on the present 
of the front teeth in a very old woman, ’nus 
woman, Caroline Walsh by name, arisen ted, per 
much persuasion, to live with a female mend 
named Elizabeth Ross, ond her husband, in Qo(M- 
man’s Fields. Walsh arrived at that place on the 
night of 19Lh August 1831 ; and from that date dis- 
appeared completely from public view, toquines 
immediately mode by the relatives of the miss- 
ina woman, iwnlted in their asceibuning from 
w.iT.BK.t1i Bom that Walsh had gone from home 
on the ^7 of her disappearance, and liad never 

*^ 0 ” evening of SOth August, or that of the day 
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following the disappiianiiice, an old woinan^ who 
mve her name or Caroline IVeUh^ an Irishwoman 
like the missing woman, and corresponding in most 
particulars to the description given of the latter, 
was found in a destitute and almost dying condition 
in the neighbourhood of Goodman’s Fields. She 
was conveyed to the Tjondon Hospital, and it^as 
there ascertained that she was suffering from 
fracture of the hip-joint Her injuries proved too 
much for her reduced condition, and she died in 
hospital, and was duly buried therefrom. 

When Ross was arrested on the charge of 
muidering Caroline Walsh, she at once said th.'it 
the woman who had been conveyed to the London 
Hospital was her old friend ; and although her 
statement seemed plausilde enough at first sight, it 
was found to be decidedly inconsistent with facts, 
when subjected to due scrutiny and analysis. 
Tlicn also, direct cvidenco of the murder of 
Walsh b]^ Ross was forthcoming from Ross’s son, 
who testified to witnessing the suffocation of 
Walsh by his mother ; to seeing the body of the 
murdered woman lyings on the morning of the 20 tli 
August, in the cellar of the house in Goodman's 
Fields ; and also to seeing his mother leave home 
on the evening of the 20 th carrying a sack, which 
apprently contained something heavy. 

The accidental presence of a Caroline Welsh 
thus complicated this case of mysterious disappear- 
ance in a most curious manner ; and the complica- 
tion was rendered all the more intricate, firstly, 
by the fact^ that no body corresponding to that of 
the missing woman could be found in any of the 
London dissecting-rooms ; secondly, by a similarily 
between the dress of the missing woman and that 
of the hospital-patient ; and thirdly, by both 
women having possessed baskets (in which they 
hawked smallwares) exhibiting a close likeness to 
each other, although that of Walsh had no cover, 
whilst Welsh’s ba^ct had a lid. Thus, to simi- 
larity in nation, wc must odd a confusing similarity 
in name, in dress, in occnpatioii, and in certain 
possessions. And although strict inquiries revealed 
differences in the habits, physical appearance, and 
bodily conformation of the women, and in their 
respective birth-places, yet obviously the case was 
one in which, unless acl£lional evidence was forth- 
coming either to confirm or refute the doubts as 
to the identity of Welsh with Walsh, the prisoner 
Ross would dearly ])rofit by the conflict of evi- 
dence, and the ends of justice might ultimately be 
defeated. 

One remarkable circumstance in the hish)ry 
of the murdered woman at length nssumcil the 
position of n crucial test. It was conclusively 
proved that Caroline Walsh had very perfect front 
teeth— an admittedly unusual leature in an aged 
woman. Caroline Wdsh, on the contrary, had no 
front teeth ; and, moreover, as was proved by an 
examination clf her body, the sockets of these teeth 
had obviously been obliterated — through the niodi- 
fying processes which arc well known to occur, 
espccidly in the aged— for a very considerable 
period. The scientific evidence clearly established 
tills latter fact in the history of Caroline Welsh ; and 
08 the existence of the prominent front teeth in 
Caroline Walsh was os firmly established, the 
guilt of the prisoner Rosa was brought home to 
]ier--althou{^ indeed, the fate of her victim 
remained a mystery more easily guessed at than 
solved. 


Sometimes the researches of the scientist actually 
I in the first instance lead to the clearing up of a 
disappearance. Thus, the examination of a skele- 
ton found deeply imbedded in the sand of the sea- 
co.'ist at a certain Scotch watering-place, shewed that 
the person, when living, must have walked with a 
very peculiar and characteristic ^it, in conse- 
quence of some depoRits of rheumatic kind, which 
affected the lower part of the spine and pelvis. 
The mention of this fact induced a search through 
some old records of the town, and resulted in the 
discovery that a case of mysterious disappearance 
hod been duly noted ; the subject being a person 
whose mode of walking had mailo him an object 
of attention, and whose fate, but for the observant 
eye of the uiiutumist, might iiave remained wholly 
unknown. 

One of the most famous cases in which medical 
science has aided the effects of the law in deter- 
mining the identity of human remains, was that 
known as the Waterloo Rridge Murder. This cose 
excitcfl much interest and curiosity at the time 

S ; and (ns in a crime of the most recent 
the chain of circumstances which led to the 
discovery that a miinlcr had been committed, 
shrouded the matter still more impenetrably in 
mystery. A carpet-bag which had oecn dropped 
over Waterloo Bridge, London, with the obvious 
intoiitioii of disposing effectually and silently of iU 
contents in the Thames, laiideif instead, on one of 
the buttresses of the bridge, a few yards above the 
current When examiiuKl, the l>ug was found to 
contain portions of a human body, the pieces, 
consisting of bonces with flesh attached, nuiu- 
Wing twenty-three in all. It forme*l an im- 
portant object of incpiiry to ascertain whether the 
identity of the remains could be determined, with 
a view to connect them firstly with any known 
case of mysterious disappearance ; whilst their due 
examination might in tlie second instance Icwl to 
the discovery of a crime, by affording some clue ;is 
to the probable nationality, rank in life, profession, 
or trade, gcnenil circumstances, and mode of (l('.ath 
of the victim. 

Pieced dexterously together by medical experts, 
the portions contained in the bag were found 
to lie those of one and the same body ; but the 
head, a large portion of the spine, the hands and 
feet, and some parts of the chest, were wanting— 
these missing parts being exactly those by means 
of which the human subject is usually and most 
readily identified. But iiotwithstwding these 
serious gaps in the continuity of its structures, 
the uiutihitiHl frame was tlisccrned to be that 
of a full-grown man, whose height must have 
been at least five feet nine inches. To this 
first conclusion the experts were led by careful 
mcasiireinents of the existing parts of the skele- 
ton, together with relative measurements in place 
of those iMirts which were wanting. The body was 
further found to present no peculiarities, the result 
cither of natural malformation or diseased action, 
whereby any clue to its more particular identity— 
as in onr preceding example — could be obtained; 
but it pri'Hcnted evidence to shew that the lemaina 
were those of a man of very dark complexion, the 
hair covering the body being of a black colour. 
The examination detected the presence of a stab 
or punctured wound in the left side of the chest, 
between the third and fourth ribs ; and what 
perhaps formed the most important result of tlie 
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inmiiiy consisted in the fact, that the experts were 
able to pronounce, from the characters of the 
wound, tliat it had been inflicted, in all prol)abi]ity, 
duriii}{ the life of the individual. The snrruund- 
ing highly suspicious circumshinces of the occur* 
rebec, undoulitcdly favoured this latter supposition ; 
whilst the clumsy and unscientific manner in 
which the remains were inutilatcd->thG bones 
being tawn through near the joints, inste^l of 
being disarticulated at the joints by the sirnpdc 
division of the ligaments — snewed that no theory 
of the remains having formed the subject of 
anatomical research, could for a moment be 
entertained. The probhble date of death was also 
in some degree fixed ; the examiners licing led, 
from the appearance of tho remains, to statu with 
certainty tiiut they liud been dead for ut least 
three weeks before the date of the examination, 
which was conducted on 21st October 1857. 

Thus the medical evidence elucidated a number 
of facts, which, taken together, aflbrded a use- 
ful conimeiitury uiid test of the value of otlier 
and purulv circumstantial evidence. The articles 
of dress which were inclosc<l in the bag along with 
the remains, were of foreign make, and wert^. cut 
and tom in numerous pihices. No definite clue 
was ever obtained which could luail to the detec- 
tion of the inunlcrer, nr of the motives which 
prompted the crime. The remains wen^ thought 
to be those of a Swedish sailor, whose disappear- 
ance might cause little or no stir even amongst 
ins associates ; whilst the mere fact of his dis- 
appearance in a foreign land, would also militate 
against the chances of his identity being established. 
A supposition which recctvctl much credence at 
the time of the occurrence, was that which pre- 
sumed that the deceased, as a foreigner, had in all 
probability fallen a victim to tlio assault of some 
secret society, of which he may have prov’cd to 
have been an unworthy or traitorous member. 

It is by no means an uncommon occurrence to 
find the remains of the lower animals gravely 
brought under the notice of the legal authorities, 
in mistake for those of man ; and the skill of the 
zoologist and inicroscopist may sometimes be railed 
in to aid in the unravelling of some complicated 
cases ; whilst, as exhibited in the Waterloo Bridge 
rase, even the question of race or nation— only to 
be authoritatively determined by the ethnologist 
or naturalist— may involve considerations of the 
utmost import in accounting for or explaining 
eonic cases of identity and dis^ippearaucc. 

The subject before us is not without its ludi- 
crous aspect, in respect of the mistakes which 
are sometimes committed, and of the excitement 
created by the supposed discoverjr of human 
remains under highly suspicious circumstances, 
when in reality the remains arc those of animals, 
sometimes of verjr inferior structure and grade to 
man. A short time ago, a cose of what was at 
first believed to be atrocious murder, and in which 
the body was believed to have been disposed of by 
burning, was quietly settled by the medical exam- 
ination proving that certain incinerated skull-bones 
' were those of a sheep’s head; whilst in another 
case, which occurred iii Loudon in 1838, the usual 
amount of wild speculation was excited by the 
discovery of what was snpposed to bo a human 
hand in a City dust-bin. The excitement attend- 
ing the discovery, however, was timeously quieted 
by the assuiance from reliable authority, that tho 


supposed hand was iu reality tho {Niddlo or fore- 
limb of a turtle, which doubtless hod perished in 
a nianiicr perfectly consistent with the demands 
of justice and good t;iste. 
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Tub Louis of the Treasury, with a commendable 
reganl for economy, have appointed a Cotiimiilco 
to look into the Alctcorologiral Office, and inquire 
whether the ten thousand a year voted by parlia- 
ment fur that establishment is well spent or not 
Tho chief points for inquiry are : Hus the great 
mass of observations hitherto collected led to tho 
discovery or confirmation of meteorological laws ? 
Has any good come from the storm-wamings ? 
In cuss these two ciuestions arc answered in the 
affirmative, there come u]) next : Are the results 
worth the large sum which they cost annually ? 
and. On what system should tho office bo carried 
on ? And further, would it not bo imsiUle to 
spare a portion of the annual ten ilioiisand pounds 
for the Scottish Meteorological Society ? This, 
translated out of official language, is to be the 
sc^ope of the inquir}'. It is wide enough to embrace 
all that can be said on tlvc subject of government 
aid to meteorology, whether for or against If 
tlie aiil is to be continued, we hope the claim 
of Scotland will be properly considered. Readers 
of this Jourml arc already aware that the Scottish 
Meteorological Society have done and are doing 
excellent work. 

An attempt has been made to get up a sensation 
about the Tolar expedition by suggestion that 
the ships are exposeil to unusual risk, that it is 
indispensable to cominiinicate with them next 
spring, and tliat the crews are entitled to special 
rewanls in addition to the double pay they are 
now earning. The truth of the matter is that 
there is no occasion for alarm. Tho ships are so 
thoroughly equipped that they may stay out three 
years and keep all hands in comfort. 

The Royal Society opened their session with a 
farther He|)ort from the Challenger, which informs 
us that, in addition to discoveries on land and 
water, the e^lorution of the sea-bottom is still 
rarricil on. science of geology and of natural 
history has profited Ini^ly, and when tho enor- 
mous collection of specimens alrcorlv sent lioinc, 
with those that are to follow, shall have been 
examined and reported on, it will be seen that 
in scientific results the voyage of the ChaUenger 
excels all others. Another paper, on the Thysi- 
ologiral Action of Vanadium, by Mr Priestley of 
Manchester, shews that the peculiar metal in 
question has pre^rties which ‘act upon the 
central system oi the spinal cord and medulla 
oblongata,’ and may thus become useful iu 
medicine. Dr Tyndall marked the new year by 
reading to tho same Society a paper ou 'The 
Optical Deportment of the Atmosphere, with 
Reference to the Phenomena of Putrefaction and 
Infection.’ Ho delivered it also as a lecture at 
the Royal Institution. The subject is intexcsling 
and of high importance ; but for the present we 
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can only «tate that it proves to absolute demonstra- driven through the water by a screw propeller 
tion that putrefaction cannot go on in air perfectly worked by the revolutions of the weight Suppose 
filtered ; tnat is, entirely free from floating particles, a ship so constructed to meet, outward-bound, a 
or ‘moteless.' In no instance did any sign of south-west gale at the moutu of tho Channel, 
life appear in tlie infusions shut up in u cliamber where waves roll eighteen feet ‘high and five hun- 
of moteless air. dred feet loiig—* Instead,’ says Mr Tower, 'of 

The Royid Agricultural Society have just pub- beating backwards and forwards under reefed tpp- 
lishcd number twenty-two of the second scries of sails and foresail, losing ground every tack, our 
their Journal, full, os usual, of valuable articles, wave-power ship would be able to put her head to 
among which is one on that iniirh-drcaded pest the tho sea like a steamer, having actually in such a 
Colorado Potato-beetle, by Mr H. W. Bates, F.L.S. sea six hundred horse-power at her command, 
This article is the more instructive as it has a which would enable her to to ahead in the teeth 
coloured plate slicwing the; beetle in various stages of the gale, and secure a good offing.’ 
of its existence ; and it is easy to see that in each In the open sea, and with moderate head-winds, 
and all of those stages there cun be no conceal- tho ship would make nearly seven knoto an hour, 
ment^ for the creature is conspicuous by its bright When winds blow fair, the revolving weight would 
colours. Mr Bates gives a summary of its history be st*curcd, and sails would be hoistra. In the 
and habits, of the natural and artificial means by of calms on the equator, about three hundred miles 
which it may be destroyed, and shews reason for wide, known to seamen as ' the doldrums,’ there is 
believing that its iiitnxluctiou into England is commonly a smooth swell of waves three feet high, 
hardly probable. It is possihhi, ho says, that a which would suffice for a speed of between four 
few stray specimens may arrive ; but tho creature’s and live knots an liour, whereby the belt would 
habits and tiansforinations are such as to lead to be crossed in less than thrcio dayA. 
speedy detection. In Southern and Central Europe, As our readers will remember, this is not the 

where the climate more nearly resembh's that of first time that the notion of TOiting power out 
the native country of the beetle, special prccau- of waves, or out of the rise and fall of the tides, 
tions may be necessary. But, to (piulc Mr Bates, has been mentioned in these pages. There is 
' American potatoes are imported into Britain only something eminently gratifying m the thought of 
for seed-purposes, and in remarkably clean con- making head-winds help ships on their way, so 
dition. Newly arrived casks which I saw opened that in a voyage to Australia or tlie Pacific they 
contained not a particle of refuse, and no pellet of should be always going aheoil. Mr Tower esti- 
soil large enough to conceal a hybemating beetle.’ mates that in the whole voyage the weight and 
If, however, beetles should fly on lioard ship in the the machinery would be working perhaps forty 
harbour of Now Vurk, and find a snug lodging for days. Competent judges think that his views 


the voyage, they might fly oif at LiverpooL Even 
in this case, Mr Bates thinks 'there is little proba- 
bility of their x’ropagaling and spreading in this 
country.’ 

‘ On a Method of obtaining Motive-power from 
Wave-motion,’ is the title of a paper published in 
the Traivtaetions of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects. The author, Mr Tower, has studied tho 
action of waves, and found it to consist of two 
oleinents, a back-aud-forward motiuii, and a rising 
and falling motion; and he shews theoretically 
that a heavy wcidit may be so suspended on board 
a ship that it shml be set in motion by the move- 
ment of the w:ivcs, and thus becoTiie the moving- 
power of inachinciy to propel the vessel. ' The 

a naiitity of power to he obtained under such coii- 
itions,’ says Mr Tower, 'would be simply and 
directly as the distance through wliich tho weight 
moves. The fact that external force would have 
to be used to compel the weight to move through 
a greater distance than it would otherwise move 
through if left to itself, does not in any way alter 
this fact ; for, theoretically, no power would be 
lost in causing the weight- to oscillate through a 
givat or any distance. All the energy eonsumed 
in the accelemtion of the weight would be com- 
pletely nstumed duiin|{ its retaidatiou.’ 

A working model tned in Torbay, demonstrated 
the tru& of the thcoiy, and if sea-waves were 
always uniform in height and length, there would 
be but little difficulty in working it out to a 
satisfactory solution. But it is believed that 
the difficulty occasioned by irremilarity of wave- 
motion may be overcome ; and Mr Tower shews 
that an onlinaiy sailing-ship of eleven hundred 
tons displacement when loaded, provided with a 
swinging weight of one hundM toni^ could be 


worked by the revolutions of the weight Suppose 
a ship so constructed to meet, outward-bound, a 
south-west gale at tho mouth of tho Channel, 
where waves roll eighteen feet ‘high and five hun- 
dred feet loiig— 'Instead,’ says Mr Tower, 'of 
beating backwards and forwards under reefed top- 
sails and foresail, losing ground every tack, our 
wave-power ship would be able to put her head to 
tho Bca like a steamer, having actually in such a 
sea six hundred horse-power at her command, 
which would enable her to to ahead in the teeth 
of the gale, and secure a good offing.’ 

Ill the open sea, and with niodcniio head-winds, 
the ship would make nearly seven knote an hour. 
When winds blow fair, the revolving weight would 
be st'curcd, and sails would be hoistra. In the 
of calms on the equator, about three hundred miles 
wide, known to seamen as ' the doldrums,’ there is 
commonly a smooth swell of waves three feet high, 
which would suffice for a speed of between four 
and live knots an liour, whereby the belt would 
be crossed in less than thriic dayA. 

As our readers will remember, this is not the 
first time that the notion of TOiting power out 
of waves, or out of the rise and fall of the tides, 
has been mentioned in these pages. There is 
something eminently gratifying in the thought of 
making head-winds help ships on their way, so 
that in a voyage to Australia or tlie Pacific they 
should be always going aheoil. Mr Tower esti- 
mates that in the whole voyage the weight and 
the machinery would bo working perhaps forty 
days. Comi^tent judges think that his views 
admit of x>ractical application. A trial will most 
likely be made. We shall gladly assist in making 
it known when succcssfuL 
In a recent address to the Newcostle-on-Tyne 
Chemical Society, the President, Mr Pattiiison, 
stilted that Korting’s stcani-jct apparatus is exten- 
sively applied to various purposes in chemical 
works aiiii other factories in this country, on the 
continent, and in America. It consists of ' a jet 
of high-pressure steam applied somewhat like a 
Giffoni’s injector, through a series of conical tubes, 
for tlie purpose of moving or forcing gases and 
liquids m any required direction. It has been 
used to force air through tho gas-producers in 
connection with a Siemens furnace, through tlie 
fires of ordinary steam-boilers, in tho ventilation 
of workshops, mines, drying-rooms, and other 

E laces, os an exhauster in gas-worl», and is to 
e applied to the carbonating and other furnaces 
of chemical works in the Newcastle district’ Its 
effect on an ordinary steam-boiler fire is a great 
economy of fuel ; and a case was mentioned of a 
Hoot’s boiler and a Cornish boiler which in two 
hundred and thirty hours, or twenty consecutive 
days, couBumeil (omitting fiactions) seventy-eight 
tons of coal in raising the steam t^uired for the 
works; but which, when the Kortmg apparatus 
was fitted, consumed not more than thirty-six tons 
in the same space of time, and did the same 
amount of work with the Root’s boiler only. 

Mr Clapbam, a member of the same Societj^ 
gave an account of his visit to soda-works m 
France, in which he found much to praise, la 
England, owing to the high price of labour, the 
quantity produced is more isgardcd than the 
quali^. 'On the other himd,’ remarks Mr dap- 
ham, 'the French, with their dear materiala, their 
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unall bnt many times multiplied appaiatns, the 
constant application of the chemical labonitory 
to every mcef^ the cleanliness and care of their 
frugal anti saving workmen, are producing chemi- 
cal products which, although in nearly all cases 
dearer than in England, are certainly of superior 
quality, from which the English manufacturer nuiy 
take a lesson/ 

Manchester has a Scientific and Mechanical 
Society, at which descriptions are given of new 
inventions. A recent one is the use of sound for 
telegraphic pu^oscs. In this case a stcain-wliistle 
is made to deliver long or short sounds at pleasure 
(as the Morse tclcgniph makes dots and dashes), 
and these being combined according to a pre- 
arranged code, it follows that messages may be 
sent from ship to ship at ^ or from a ship to the 
shore. In a fog, every ship would bo able to make 
known her position to the others, and what she 
was doing, which would he a safeguard against 
collision. And it is obvious that, even in clear 
weather, much time would be wived by whistling 
a message instead of sending it by a boat, consider- 
ing that the whistle can be heard at a distance 
of three miles. Ajiart from ships, it is cosy to 
imagine many coses in which a bilking telegraph 
would be useful; and we are told that the nractica- 
bility of the invention was demonstrated by send- 
ing *Bcvcrnl verses of poetry' into a Iccture-rooui 
from a whistle at a distance. 

Another invention which should he interesting 
to weavem everywhere, is llowkcr's xjatent self- 
acting pnncliing-iiuichine for repeating Jacquard 
cards. In the Quinary machine, a skilled workman 
must be employed during three weeks or a month 
to fit it up and get it into working-order. The 
new machine, which can be packed iti a small box, 
is always ready for working, and will firepare from 
twelve to twenty thousand of the pcrlorated cards 
in a day ; while the old process will nut produce 
more than twelve hundred. Another lulvantage 
consists in the rapidity with which changes of 
fiialiion may be followed: *A manufacturer will 
bring out new designs for each season, and if any 
of them meet with success, he will frequently lie 
able to take huge and remunerative orders, if he 
can execute them with desx^atch. Aided liy the 
machine, ho can get cords for a large number of 
looms in a day or two, instead of being weeks over 
them, as on the old system, and can thus stiirt his 
looms quickly, and send his goods into the market 
in time for the season.’ 

We learn from an address delivered to the Horo- 
logical Society by Sir E. Beckett, that the great 
clock at Westminster is the best clock in the king- 
dom — ^that each dial has four hundred st[uare feet 
of surface — that the minute hands are eleven feet 
long- -that, although the hands are all coiintiT- 
poised, the entire weight of hands, countc.r]X)ises, 
tubes, and wheels, having lc» be moved at every 
beat of the pendulum, is not less than a ton and a 
half (this, of course, includes the four dials)— that 
the going weight is onc-and-a-holf hundredweight, 
and the clear fall one hundred and seventy feet — 
and tiiat the winding-up, which takes five hours, 
is done by hand. According to the nniiual Kexjort 
of the Astronomer Royal, the time kept by Big 
Ben shewed on error of less than a second on 
eighty-three per cent days in the year. The notion 
that this gIooc is ‘always behind’ is therefore 
erroneous. 


It is a common saying that cvciy thing we eat 
or drink is oflnlteniteil. Watchfulness in buying 
is therefore highly necessary. We learn, from a 
statement in the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
that sliam coffee ^ is luaiiufaciurcd from tongh 
dough, squeezed into little moulds, and baked 
until the colour becomes dark enough to deceive 
the eye. Real coffee-berries when small and 
worthless arc improved in colonr by rolling theu 
about with leaden bullets in a cask. Tlie green 
berries too arc treated by a colouiiug matter. In 
ccilfce sold ready groiiml, the difficulty of detecting 
adulteration is greatly increased ; beans, beet-nK>t> 
carrots, and carrot-likc roots, are roasted and 
mixed in large quantities with the genuine article. 
In the south of Europe, especially in the provinces 
of Austria, figs ore roasted in enormous quantiticB 
and sold os coffee. 

A ready test of ground colfco is to shake 
up A spoonful in cola water. If it be genuine, 
it will remain floating a long time ; whereas 
chicory and some other preparations sink imme- 
diately. 

A contcmporaiy suggests that the health of 
iuiiloTs aud the comfort of life on board ship would 
be promoted if the practice were intomuced of 
eating the rats which swarm in most ships. In 
China and some other parts of the world, rats are 
part of the daily food of the people, and an 
instance is given of a shipmaster who eats a 
roasted rat every morning at breakfast. We shall 
E be glad to receive opinions from those who have 
tasted this generally despised rotlcnt Perhaps Mr 
Frank Buukland coubl say. 

Measures are in progress for a renewal of the 
so-called Sub-Wcaldcti boring, by which, os sotiio 
readers will rememlxir, it is hoped that an import- 
ant geological problem may be solved. Tlie prob- 
lem briefly stated is this : In France and Belgium 
there are certain Devonian and Carboniferous 
strata found in a wavy form, with prolongation 
townnls the west, where they are covered by chalk 
and the sen. It is believed that they extend 
under the Cliaunel and the south of England, con- 
cealed by other fonnatioiis, until they rcapm^ar in 
the coal-l)C;iring strata of Somersetshire, if this 
be true, as is inaintaineil by some of onr ablest 
geologists, there must be scams of coal underlying 
a breadth of country all the way from Namur to 
the Mendip Hills ; and it is with a view to discover 
iliis coal, and explore the strata generally, that 
the deep boring was undertaken, and is now, after 
six months’ pause, to be resumed. It has been 
aided by grants of money from the government, 
the Royal Society, and private individuals, jind 
deserves the success which iu many quarters is 
earnestly hoped for. 

The Indian government are about to establish 
at Simla an observatory fur the observation of 
physical plienoiiieiiii, under the direction of Colonel 
Tennant, F.R.S., an able scientific ofliccr. There 
are certain observaliona which can be made with 
advantage only in a tropical climate and at a high 
elevation ; and this is especially the case with 
observations on the heat of the sun. There is 
strong reason for believing that the sun’s heat 
varies from month to month and from year to 
year ; suid it may be that there is a periodicily in 
the heat as well os in other solar phenomena. The 
new observatoiy may, therefore, be inangnrated 
wi^ plenty of work. 
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ODDLY ADDRESSED LETTERS. 

A NUMBER of ycaiB Bfp, a post-letter arrived in 
Edinburf^h, adnresRcd in foreij^n h.'indwritiii;; to 
* M. Tomfitb, Ediiiibouif*.’ As no special direction 
was given, the post-oflice otlicials were at a loss to 
understand who this M. Toinpits could be. As far 
as known, there was no such person in the town. 
At length, by pondering over the matter, and 
judging from the sound of this extraordinary name, 
it was discovered that the letter w’as iiitemb^d for 
our old and esteemed friend, Mr Tlionuis Potts, 
ordinarily and jocularly called Tom Potts — alas, 
now deceased, but reiiicmbcred for the geniality 
of his character. The letter was from a foreigner 
to whom he had shewn some kindness, but who 
had understood his name to be simply Tonipits. 

It is inciitioned that something of the same kind 
once took place regarding a letter which arrived 
by post in London, din;ctcd to ‘S^romfridkvt, 
Angleterre.’ There was no such person as Sroinfri- 
devi ever heard of ; but on a little consideration, 
and judging from sound, it wiis obvious that the 
foreign writer of the letter meant Sir Humphry 
Davy ; and tliis proved to be the casc.^ 

We are reminded of tlieae amusing incidents by 
an article in a late number of one of the London 
newspapers, the Daily Telegraph, referring to the 
introduction of * Spelling Bees,’ as a means of an 
instructive evening ainuscmcut A ‘Bee’ is an 
American term for an assemblage of acquaint- 
ances to execute some piece of w’ork, such ns 
sewing articles for a newly marrietl <'.ouplp, or 
for some social anuiRtuneiit in which the quality 
of amusement or mutual instruction is con- 
cerned. A ‘ Spelling Bee ' signifies a competition 
in spelling worils, the best spellers being rewarded 
with suitable prizes. Spelling Bees ant, no doubt, 
a little childish and ridiculous, but looking to 
the number of badly addressed letters, and the 
bad spelling that one occasionally meets with, we 
do not think that Spelling Bees arc to be at all 
discomiiicnilcd. We would simply suggest, by 
W'ay of supplement, that besides a competition in 
spmling, tlicre should be a competition in the art 
of directing post-letters in a manner that is clearly 
intelligible ; so as, if possible, to give less trouble 
to letter-sorters and letter-carriers. Tliis brings 
us to a circumstance mentioned by the London 
newspaper above referred to. 

‘Following the example of the English Concral 
Post-oflicc, the French Administration dcs Bostus 
maintains a staff ol “blind clerks'’ — tliat is to say, 
cali^aphic experts who arc supposed to be able to 
decipher the most illegible liaiidwriting, and to 
deduce sense and meaning from the appanmtly 
hopeless chaos of orthogi'apliical bliiii<lers. Some 
years since there was returned to the French Dcad- 
luttcr Office an epistle which had gone the roimd 
of every seaport m the Levant, and the ambiguity 
of whose superscription had bafllcd a legion uf 
postmasters. It was addressed “ J. Duuois, Sultan 
Crete ” Now, what could this meuii ? The suzer- 
ain of the island of Crate is the Sultan of Turkey, 
but Ids majesty’s name is certainly more like 
AMiil Asiz than J. Dubois. Five out of the six 
blind clerks in the Rue Jean Jacoucs Rousseau con- 
fessed their entire inability to solve the mystery of 
Dubois, who, on the face of the envelope at least, 
was proclaimed a Cretan sultan. But to the sixth 
among the band of experts there suddenly occurred 


a happy inspiration. “ Fetch me a Navy Lut,'* he 
said to a subordinate. The Annuaire de la Marine 
was brought The expert looked up SiUtan, hut 
abis ! there was no ship bearing that name in the 
French navy stationed at Crete, or anywhere else. 
The wary ciyptographer cogitated for a time, still 
tundng over the pages of the Navy Liat, At 
length he rose triumphant to the occasion. “1 
have it,” ho cried : “ this letter is addressid to J. 
Dubois, stir le Tancr^de;' and to M. Dubois, who 
was a quartermaster oii board the good ship TVira- 
errdr, on the Pacific station, the letter was duly 
forwarded. The missive was from the quarter- 
master's brother, whose education, so far as reganled 
spelling, had seemingly been of a strictly phonetic 
nature, and who had written down his relative’s 
address, not in accordance with the commonly 
received doctrines of orthography, but just os tho 
words had sounded to his ear.’ 


MY NATIVE BAY. 

Mr native bay is calm and bright^ 

As e'er it WAS of yore, 

^Yhen, in the days of hoi>e and lurc^ 

I stood upon its shore ! 

The sky is glowing, soft and blue. 

As once in youth it smiled, 

When piMiiini'r was and siiiiuiior skies 
Were always bright and mild. 

The sky — ^liow oft hath darkness dwelt, 

Since then, upon its breast ; 

The wa — l)ow oft have teiii pests woho 
Its hilliiwH from their rest ! 

So oft hath darker woe come o'er 
Calm Bclf-cnjoying thought ; 

And psiHsion's storm a wilder scone 
Within my hosom wTonght. 

Now, after years of absouee, passed 
la wretclKHliiesR and pain, 

I cemo, and fimi those S(;as and skies 
All calm and bright again. 

The darkness and the storm from both 
Have tr.ick1c.Hs i^isKcd away ; 

And ginitle a.s in youth, once more 
Thou seeiu’st, my native hay ! 

Ob, th.it, like thee, w'hcn toil is o'er, 

And all my griefs arc fiasl, 

This ravaged bosom might subside 
To peace and joy at last ! 

And while it l.iy all calm like thee, 

In pure unrutlled sleep, 

Alight then a heaven as bright as this 
Be mirrored in its deep ! 

JtOBKRT ClTAMBXRS, 1823. 
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* Editor, 339 High Struct, Edinburgh.’ 

2cf. To insuro tho return of papers that may prove 
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pany them. 
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MS. should he written on one side of the leaf only. 
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envelope, stamped and directed. 

Unless Contributors comply with the ghove rules, ihs 
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STORY OP THE ASTORa 
A HimoRED }’oan ago, then dwelt in the village 
of Waldorf, near Heidelbci^, a peasant named Astor. 
He was nuirried, and along with his wife and grown- 
up children, he toiled for a livelihood in the neigh- 
bouring fields. Waldorf was one of those quiet 
German villages which never seem to undergo any 
sort of diangc, and where, from the absence of stir, 
yon might imagine that ilie inhabitants arc asleep 
in their sun-baked dwellings. They are, however, 
anything but asleep. At early morn, they may bo 
seen trudging forth in family groups, to their daily 
labour in the fields, where, drudging till nightfall, 
their only food is of the humblest possible descrip- 
tion — a lump of brown bread, or so, with at the 
best a little milk, or a mouthful of very poor 
wine. An honest, hard-working set of people they 
iverc, and still continue to be, many of them being 
descendants of those unhappy inhabitants of the 
Palatinate who suffered so greatly during the 
devastating Wiim in the seventeenth century. 

Astor, the father of the family, appears to have 
been a man of a pious character, with correct 
notions of the value of thrift and diligent indus- 
try. He had four sons, each of whom was tniined 
to early rising, and taught to devote a certain 
portion of time to reading the Bible and saying 
prayers before going forth to daily pursuits. So 
reared, and with encouraging advices from their 
mother, the boys aspired to rise above the 
ordinary routine of labour at Waldorf. Two of 
them left the old homo to push their way in 
the world. Of these^ one got employment in 
London as a maker of musical instrumeuts, for 
which he had a taste ; and the other emigrated 
to America. The musical instrument maker 
being auccossful in his cidling, invited John Jacob, 
one of his younger brothers, to join him, and 
for the time these two carried on business 
together* John Jacob Astor, who was bom 
17tli July 1763, was in his sixtecnlh year 
when he arrived in Tjoiidon to assist his elder 
brother. Ho resided in London for niK)ut four 
yean, daring which ho acquired a facility in 


speaking the English language, which contributed 
greatly to his success in life. The temptations 
uf the metropolis were powerless to divert him 
from his duties. lie rose every morning at four 
o’clock, never forgot his devotional exercises, and 
wrought liard at his business. Of an enterprising 
turn, and with a fancy for emigrating to the 
United States, then newly established, he sailed 
for Ballimore in 1783, being then no more than 
twenty years of age. He carried with him a small 
conRigniiieiit of musical instruments — ^not more, wo 
believe, than five pounds worth of flutes— which he 
was to try to sell on commission. A chance cir- 
cumstance led him to abandon the musical instra- 
inoiit trade. On the voyage, he became acquainted 
with a person who strongly recommended him to 
exchange his consignment of instruments for furs, 
and take these to England for sale. Young Astor, 
on consiileration, followed the advice. He sold his 
parced of instruments in New York, bought furs, 
and brought them to London, where they met with 
a speedy and profitable sale. 

This fortunate incident was the turning-point 
in his fortune. He threw himself with eagerness 
into the fiir-tradc^ in which, os is pretty well 
known, from Washington Irving’s Astoria, he had 
a remarkable career. Beginning on the narrowest 
scale, but bringing to his task a persevering 
industry, rigid economy, and strict integrity, 
along with a sagacity quick to grasp and convert 
cveiy circumstance to his mlvantoge, he gradually 
improved his position, which was at first nothing 
but that of an obscure citizen in New York. For 
a number of years he dealt in furs derived chiefly 
from Canada, to which they were brought by tho 
Indians ; but at length, about 180.0, he succeeded 
in eBtablishing an American Fur Company, prin- 
cipally by means acquired by his painstaking ^ 
industry. Tho object of tho Company was to 
establish trading-posts along the MisBoim and 
Columbia Rivers, connecting them with inferior 
posts in the interior, to which peltries could be 
brought by trappers and Indiana, From the main 
posts on the Columbia River the skina were to be 
sent by vessels round Cape Horn to New York ; 
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or alternatively, the vesnels were to take the furs 
acrote the I’acific to Canton, and thence briilg 
Chinese goods to the United States. It was alto- j 
gethcr a gigantic undertaking, wliich involved not 
only a large sum of money, but prodigious skill 
and tact as regards management and the ciuploy- 
iu" of a corps of agents of various hinds. 

While ail expedition was fitted out to proceed 
by sea to the mouth of the Columbia River, another 
expedition was set on foot by land and river to 
travel across the North American continent. The 
command of this latter expedition was given to 
Mr Hunt, one of the partners, who was noted for 
his great ability, coolness, and courage. Mr Hunt 
set out on this extreniLdy liazanloiis enterprise in 
1810. The first thing he did was to visit Monlrcid, 
to pick up recruits, consisting! of coursurs dts boit, 
or rangers of the woods, and voyageurs, from the 
disbanded herd usually to be found loitering about 
the place. 

‘ These men,’ as Irving explains, ‘ would si'.t out 
from Montreid with canoes well stocked with 
goo^, with arms and amiuniiition, and would 
make their way up the mazy and wondering rivers 
t^t interlace the vast forests of the Canadas, 
coasting the most remote lakes, and creating new 
wants and habitudes among the natives, i^omc- 
times they sojourned for months among them, 
assimilating to their tastes and habits with the 
happy facility of Ercnchmcn ; adopting in some 
degree the Indian dress, and not unircquently 
taking to themselves Indian wives. Twelve, lifteen, 
eighteen months would often elapse without any 
tidings of them, when they would come sweeping 
their way down the Ottawa in full glee, meir 
canoes laden down with packs of beavc.r-skins ; 
and now come their turn for revelry and extrava- 
gance.’ The. kindred class of voyageurs, who also 
sprang out of the fur-trade, still funned a frater- 
nity who were employed as carriers and assistants 
in long internal expeditious of travel and traiiic, 
proceeding by means of boats and canoes on the 
rivers and lakes. * llicir dress is generally half- 
civilised, half-savage. They wear u capot or bui> 
coat made of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, 
cloth trousers or leathern leggings, moccasins of 
deer-skiu, and a belt of variegated worsted, from 
which ore suspended the knife, tobacco-pouch, 
and other implements. 'I'lKfir language is of the 
same piebald cbar.'icter, being a French patois, 
embroidered with Indian an<l« English wonts and 
phrases. The lives of the voyageurs arc passed 
m wild and extensive rovings, in the service of 
individuals, but more especially of the fur-traders. 
They are generally of Fronch descent, and inherit 
muen of uo gaiety and lightness of heart of their 
ancestors, being lull of anecdote and song, and 
ever r^y for the dance. They inlicrit, too, a 
fund of civility and complaisance ; and instead 
of that hardness and grossness which men in 
laborious life are apt to indulge towards each 
other, they are mutually obliging and ocomnio- 
dating ; interchanging kind offices, yielding each 
other assistance and comfort in every emergency, 
and using the familiar appellations of ** cousin ” 
and “ brother,” when there is in fact no relation- 
iffilpb Their natuml good-wilL is probably height- 
ened by a community of odventare and hardship 
in their precarious and wondering life. No men | 
ore more submissive to their leaders and employers, 
more capable of enduring hardship, or more good- j 


humoured under privations. Never are they so 
I happy as when on long and rough expe^tioiis, 
toiling lip rivers or coasting lakes ; encamping 
at night on the borders, gossiping round their 
fires, and bivouacking in the open air.’ 

After a variety of adventures in which great 
hardships were endured, Mr Hunt and party 
reached the Columbia River, and finally arrived at 
I Astoria, such being the name of what was to be the 
trading-post of departure by sco. Misfortunes hod 
already overtaken the Company. The vessel des- 
patched by Mr Astor was wrecked, and from fresh 
expeditions there ensiKul no practical benefit Tho 
breaking out of tho war betwixt Great Britain and 
tho United States was the final blow given to 
tho concern. Fort Astoria fell into the hands 
of tho British ; and the American Fur Company 
thereupon partially breaking up, the trade in 
peltries was forthwith engrossed by the North- 
west Company and other associations. Although 
Mr Astor’s plans -hail so far proved disastrous, ho 
did not repine, but continued to trade in furs, and 
to engage in other advantageous enterprises. So 
realising a small fortune, he began to invest money 
in the purchase of land in and about New York, 
tho rapid growth of which he foresaw must soon 
vastly raise the value of real estate. These calcu- 
lations proved correct. The properly he acquired 
rose in some instances to a Imndretl times the 
price originally paid for it. lie also erected num- 
erous public and private buildings in a hatidHome 
stvlc, which he sulvontageously let. One way and 
another, ho realised the largest fortune ever, till 
that time, accumulated in America, amounting to 
twenty millions of dollars, or four millions of 
pounds sterling. 

As mere money-making is not to be highly com- 
mended, the extraordinary success of John Jacob 
Astor cannot merit anything like a culogium. 
We give his story only as offering a remarkablo 
instance of extraordinary shrewdness, and perse- 
vering diligence in ordinary pursuits. It is stated 
that he continued through life to bo an early riser, 
to 1)6 scrupulously attontivo to his business con- 
cerns, and to be noted for fiiir dealing. So long ns 
he was able, he took daily exercise on horseback. 
He was by no means stingy in money matters, but 
contributed pretty largely to charities. Amidst 
the bosom of his family and friends, he drew out 
existence pleasantly, and was till the last cxem- 
plaiy ns regards religious dutiea He died at 
New York, 29th March 1848, at tho ripe age of 
eighty-five years. 

Not till after the death of John Jacob Astor, was 
the extent of his munificence known. Among the 
charitable provisions in bis will, the first worthy 
of mention was a bequest of fifty thousand dollars 
for the benefit of the poor of Waldorf, his native 
village, a sum which the Grand Duke of Baden 
judiciously applied for the instruction of young 
persons, who would otherwise have been destitute 
of education. There was a still grander bequest. 
It was the sum of four hundred thousand dollars 
— eighty thousand pounds sterlin^to found and 
maintain a public library in New York, where on 
institution of this kind, if only for general refer- 
ence, was greatly wonm. Under the manage- 
ment of trustees, the Astor Libraiy, as it is called, 
was established in a handsome edifice erected for 
the purpose. The collection of books^ drawn from 
every European country, is much esteemed for its 
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value in promoting literary study. For this crown- to the estate which ho had watched so long — ^by a 
ing act 01 beneficence, the memory of John Jacob feeling that to diminish it, even for great objects, 
Astor is worthy of honour. L«t others who would be in some sense a moral wrong. It may 
have the mean& whether in America or Europe, even be snrmised that he was conscious of this 
go and do likewise. feeling, and a little ashamed of it, broader ideas 

The greater portion of the fortune of John Jacob flitting occasionally before his mind. There is 
Astor was inherited by his son, William B. Astor, something to our cars excusatory iu his frequent 
who, following up his fatherb arrangements, con- remark that his wealth brought him nothing but 
tinued to augment his acquired wealth, by sedulous a maintenance and a daily round of work, and the 
perseverance until his acccose, which took place burdensome reputation of being tlic richest man 
recently, 24th November 1876. William B. Astor in the Union. Nevertheless, he never iiitcnuitted 
is reputed to have hod none of his father’s daring his toil, but from 18G0 to 1873 increased his 

g enius. His life was not devoid of generous deeds, buildings, till he was popularly described as ** the 
ut from the time ho snccccdcd to his father’s Ltmdlotu of New Vork,” and was possessed of a 
estate, at fifty-six years of age, accumulation w.aa fortune which the Tribune says is variously esti- 
his absorbing object. The following sketch of the mated, but may reach ten millions sterling. We 
character and career of tliis second of the Astors, have heard it estimated, not by vulgar rumours, 
ap]f ears in the fSfpcctotor newspaper : * Ho had been but by grave capitalists, who liod an interest , in 
tnuned to watch his father's prupert}*, and for the knowing the truth, at a very much larger sum ; 
rest of his life he pursued unswervingly a single hut v:ist as the transactions of W. B. Astor were, 
purpose— that of so managing “ the Astor Estate ^ Wall Street is shrewd, and the Tribunes estimate is 
uiat it should grow greater in his hands. He was likely to be found, when the property is valued 
not a mean man, still less a miser, any more than for the succession, the terms of which are still 
he was a generous one. He thought his father had unknown, very near the truth. John Jacob Astor 
not distributed (piite enough aiiiuiig some rolativcs, ceilainly left four million pounds, most of it pro- 
and in a moderate, sensible way, at a cost of a few ducing more than six per cent. ; and allowing 
thousands, he remedied all the delicicncies he per- even forty thousand pounds a year for ex^iiditure 
ceived. He hoard that the trustees of the Astor and management charges, the savings of twenty- 
I Jhrary, after their laige expenditure on buildings, seven yeai-a under such management os Mr W. B. 
hod hardly adequate funds for book-buying, and Astor's, added to the original fortune, cannot 
he oddccl forty thousand pounds to his father's gift amount to much less than ten millions, and may 
of eighty thousand. He gave, when asked, to chari- prove to be much more. It is to be observed, 
ties, and not illiberally ; but liia usual dicinie was however, that the houses will be valued at a 
one for two hundred pounds, and he is only once period of unusual depreciation. If the amount we 
recorded to have made a donation of ten thousand iiave stated should bo realised, Mr Astor’s fortune 
pounds ut once. He lived also liberally, with a was one of the laigest ever at the disposal of a 
town-house and large country place ; but he liviid single man, unfettered _ by the responsibilities of a 
moderately, sjjcnding on himself and his charities house like the Bothschihls, or by settlements such 
but a fraction of his income, secluding himself as reiluce the London dukes to life-tenancies.’ 
very much from the public eye, and taking no As John Jacob Astor named a grandson as one 
visfble part in the business of Uie city or republic, of tho Trustees of the Library he founded iu New 
He never became a director in any of the York, wc assume that tho maguiiicent fortune 
undertakings in which he held sliarcs. .His work left by Virilliuin B. Astor is ^duly inherited by 
for twenty-seven years was merely to manugc his this representative of the family. The third of 
properly, to cover his father’s lands with laige the Astors may be ranked among those extra- 
houses, till shortly before hia death he possessed ordinarily rich men whoso w'ealth is reckoned by 
seven hundred and twenty, most of them of the millions. It is generally stated that tlie late Mr 
first doss and in tho richest quarters, and to invest Astor was the richest man in the States, but we 
his yearly accumulatioua in the safest investments see that this is controverted by the Californians ; 
he could find. He never speculated or dealt on they aver tluit the riehest is Mr John Mackey, who 
’Change, or went in for grand coups, but steadily ten years ago was a working miner, and now owns 
added house to house and share to share, working gold-mines which bring him an income of ten 
all the while as if he had still his brwwl to make, millions of dollars, or two millions of pounds ster- 
His office was as large os that of any great con- ling, annually. Be this os it may, it seems to bo 
tractor, and ho superintended it himself, going understood that the representative of the late Mr 
down every day when in town to business, and Astor has inherited property to the value of ten 
keeping all under him at work. He paid well, and millions sterling. There are rich men in Great 
he must have had some judgment in men, for he Britain, but wc fancy none can come up to this, 
was well served, and had the art of inducing his Whatanyonecanrationally Jo with such enormoim 
agents to give up their whole lives to his service, wealth, would be difficult to say. To disperw it 
He hod, too, a certain fidelity to his work and to in an extravagant style of living, would ho a enme, 
the estates and, wo believe, put a clause in his the height of folly. To give away laigo rams m 
leases un der which he alone should undertake all charitable donations might have a pauTCrismg ten- 
repaixs-— a baanch of work involving excessive dcncy, and do more harm th^ good. Mw could 
In&ur and no profit. It is probable that while he certamly be done to public imvwitage in the sam- 
adhered steadfastly to his own plan of life, and tary improvement orcities, in helpixm edn^ional 
watched his fortune accumulating, ho was a weary movements, in founding libianes where they are 
man, who thought life had very Bttle to give, and likely to be appreciated, m meMuzea for civilisiiig 
had something of a disiiifft for tho wealUi which countries still in a state of Bcmi-i^baxisin| and in 
had made him eueh a name. Ho seemed to be well-conceived scientific cnteiprisee beyond tlie 
govemed, poesihly firom haffit^ by a sense of duty reach of oidinaiy appliances* 
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The very thou^Tht of ten millions being accumu- 
lated in tlie cou»e of two ^nerations creates a 
degree of wonder. Suppose that the sum is not to 
end there, but to go on accumulating at the same 
ratio during a third and a fourth generation, the 
result becomes a little overwhelming. Meanwhile, 
without going into speculations os to the future, 
w*e may hope that a decently good use will bo 
made of the colossal fortune feunded by John 
Jacob Afltor, who, at the outset of life, as we have 
seen, was nothing more than a poor boy in the 
village of AValdurh w. c. 


FALLEN FORTUNEa 

CHAPTBR IX.— WORMWOOD. 

Fqr many minutes after his companion had left 
the room, John Dalton sat in the same posture, 
his hands lying idly before him, and his mind 
busy with the post He had been a fortunate man 
all his life ; so iiis friends said ; and up to within a 
year or two he had had no reason to disbidicve 
them. He had always had enough for his needs, 
and for the needs of those he loved, and these 
hail not been of a simple kind. ^ Hu had never 
been ostentatious, but ho hail mingled with the 
best society witliout any outwanl sign of inferi- 
ority as regarded means ; while in ottier respects 
he had stooil high in it His company hiul been 
always sought for, but not as that of a mere 
raconteur and dinner -wit, though he liad the 
name of being such : he had been invited every- 
where on eqanl terms. In such a circle ho h^ 
had, of course, no reputation for wealth, but his cir- 
cumstances had been more than easy ; he had had 
no lack of servants and carriages ; and if his home 
entertainments had not been ujjou so splendid a 
scale as those of most of his acquaintances, they 
had been sought after for their intrinsic goodness, 
ns mnc.li os for the ^mial reputation of the host 
Mrs Dulton possessed tact, in addition to much 
better qualities ; and though caring nothing for 
such matters liersclf, had looked niter the little 
dinners in (llardigan Place with her own eyes, 
because she saw that her husband wished them 
to be perfect She had been an * excellent 
manager’ — but by no means in the sense used 
by the compilers of cheap cookery-books. She 
had taken care in the first place that things 
should bo good - the beat of their kind ; and after 
that — ^but at a great distance — hail made provision 
for economy. Her girls had been l^irought up 
sensibly, for the sphere in which they moved, 
but in a manner which by no means fitted them 
to endure poverty ; and it was poverty— and worse 
than poverty, Ruin, which their father had brought 
upon them. Of course he had not thought such a 
catastrophe possible, when he hail comiiicnccd his 
spccnlativo career ; he would nut even have ad- 
mitted that he was plunging into speculation ; all 
hail looked safe and smooth ; nothing had seemed 
to be wanting but a little happy aud^ity to place 
a man of liLs ability and connections in the very 
first rank of ‘business men.’ Hb had always 
despised the class so tcniied, finding them, as he 
^ncrally did, so much slower, duller, and more 
Ignorant— except upon one or two special subjects, 
such as a man of quick intelligence could master 
in a week— than himself ; and his failure would 
have been galling to him, had there not been a score 


of other and more comt reasons for his bitterness 
of spirit As it was. the injury to his amour propro 
was not felt at all, in the agony of his deeper 
wounds. His pride— and J ohn Dalton, though such 
‘ good conquiiiy,’ and ' hail fellow, weU met,’ with all 
degrees of men and women, was a very proud man— 
was indeed humbled to the dust; but that was 
nothing in comparison with the humiliation he 
hod wrought with those whom— to do him justice 
— he hod ever loved better than himself. What 
would now become of his wife and children ? was 
the question which beat importunately at the 
door of liis brain, but which lor the moment he 
was shutting out by reminiscences of the past, 
hardly less bitter. When, and how, was it, reflected 
he, tnat he had first been tempt^ to leave his 
former mode of life, and to embark upon this sea 
of troubles ? As to who had been his tempter, he 
Lad no doubt; but where had ho first encount- 
ered him '/ It was at a dinner to which he had 
been iiiviteil by a Imchclor friend — a. Guanlsman — 
at Greenwich. The company had been mostly 
younger than himself, as was often the case, for 
his wit and animal spirits recommended him to the 
young ; and the only one present who was his 
senior, or rather had a])pearcil to be so, hail been 
Richard Holt. This man, it was evident, was not 
of the same class as the rest ; and beyond a passing 
thought of what he was wanted there for, Dalton 
would probably not have troublcil himself about 
him, but for a circumslance that took place after 
dinner. One of the guests, a young man of title, 
had drunk rather freely, and over an argument, 
in which he was clearly in the wrong, with Holt, 
used some contemptuous expression, reflecting 
upon his calling as a stock-broker. 

Holt behaved very well, putting much apparent 
restraint upon himself, for his host’s sako ; and 
Dalton, always generous and impulsive, had taken 
up the cudgels fur him, and silenced his assailant. 

‘ You have made a friend of the best fellow in 
England to help you out of a scrape,’ whispered 
his entortuiner, when the party w.*i8 breaking up ; 
but us Dalton was not in tno uabit of getting into 
tho sort of difficulties to wliich he knew thr other 
alluded, he saw no reason to congratulate himself 
upon the alliance. However, during their drive 
home, on the drag, it so happened that he found 
himself next the stranger, and a gouil deal of con- 
versation took place between them. The topic, 
which Dalton himself had introduced in erder^ to 
put the other at his ease, wm commercial affairs, 
with which Holt shewed himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted. Ho spoke of his own misfortune in 
having been all his life connected with them, which 
had produced his wealth, without tho power of 
enjoying it in the way he desired. ‘ 1 find myself 
cut off from society, except that of such young 
gentlemen as these, ^ said he, ‘ who make use of my 
services without peniiitting me to pretend to their 
friendship.’ He spoke with a certain mixture of 
pride and humility which prepossessed tho other 
in his favour ; while his references to City matters 
inflamed Dalton’s ambition with that idea of ‘grow- 
ing rich beyond the dreams of avarice,' from which 
iiiudi better-balanced minds are not altogether 
free. 

* With your manners and your connections, Mr 
Dalton, success would indeed be easy,’ Holt had 
answer^, when sounded on this point : ' such an 
address as youis, if you will pemut me to say so’ 
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(a favourite eximBeioii of hi* new friend’s), ‘ would exclusive circle, and kept him there, under what 
fetch a very high price oust of Temple Bar ; we were certainly disadvantageous circumstances. The 
are cunning cnougli, but without the tact that Campdens, though there was nothing absolutely 
at once persuades and conouers.’ TJie flattery vulgar about tlieiii, hail nothing to boast of in the 
yw coarse, but, administered after a Ureenwich way of birth or breeding, nor was their position in 
dinner, on the top of a drag, it was not found the county so assured that they could afford to 
fault with; their acnimintaiiceship throve apace, have n man like Holt living with them almost 
and before they reached town, Dalton discovered en famille; he would never have found himself at 
—he never ijuito knew how- that a certain con- Riverside but for his IVientrs gootl offices. In more 
ncction already existed between himself and his than one aise Dalton had had cause to lament the 
companion, which at once established confidential fates which had tlms made him a sort of Siamese 
relations between them. This bond of union ivas twin of the prfjsperous stook-liroker; for the sli^dits 
tliat Philip Astor, Dalton’s half-brother, of whom that had been inflicted upon the latlcT, or wGicli 
we have already spoken. That Astor was not a he had more often brought upon himself, he had in 
legitimate son of Dalton’s father, was now in- some degree shared ; but his bitterest regret was 
contestable, for it had been so settled by the law ; that he liad permitted this man to gain a footing in 
but it was ^mitted even by the Icgitiiiiute branch his own family. Tlie thing had been unavoidable 
of the family that hia case hud been a hard one. if he was to retain his alliance, but it had been 
He was by many years John Dalton's senior, and done against the grain -so grucigingly that the 
until his father’s second marriage— which was other hud scarcely thanked him for it- and it had 
in fact his first— had supposed himself to be his turned out even worse tlian he had anticipated, 
son and heir. Not till he was almost of age had Airs Dalton was a woman always ready to welcome 
he been made aware of bis true position, niid the lier husband’s friends, and make them, so far as was 
discovery had acted fatally upon his character, possible, her own ; liis socital success oweil more to 
He had be come reckless and improvident ; and nor tact in this respect than perhaps he would 
though a considerable pecuniary provision bail have been reaily to allow ; but she could not wcl- 
becii inado for him, he lia«l stpiandercd all his come this man, who was ml his friend, but only 
means long before bis father’s death, which had hia business ally. She hail disliked him before she 
not taken place till John hod himself arrived at saw him, as the person who had seduced her 
Ilian’s estate. Then it w’ns that Philip brought husband from his former pursuits— if such they 
his lawsuit, and lost it ; but so fur from feeling could be called ; had persnaded him to exchange 
bitter against his left-lipded kinsman, John had his rSle as a charmer of society, but one w*ho never- 
offered to assist him from his own purse. The thelcsa spent much of his time at home, for, what 
two brothers had met, and though the interview she would have called in another, a sordid aiiibi- 
liad been a stormy one, they had parted with less tion. She did not want him to amass more money, 
of ill-feeling than might have been expected. The and certainly not by associating with companions 
one could only proffer os a gift what the other such ns this man, whose manners and appearance 
would only accept as a right ; and so John’s were to her mind, though she did iiut speak her 
generosity came to nothing ; but he had always mind, by no means the worst of him. Kate did not 
entertained a kindly feeling for poor Philip, aiul like him, it was plain, and still less Jenny— Jenny, 
had contrived, unknown to him, to procure him the invalid, who, though so fragile of fRiiiie, had so 
the means of livclihocNl ns a inerchniit’s clerk, keen an eye and sharp a tongue ; and yet, with 
This siluation, however, upon discovering to whom all these iiieinbers of his family, ns it seeiiind to 
he w’os indebted for Astor luvl tlirowu up, and Dalton, this fellow had affected a certain intimacy, 
down to that veiy night, John knew not what When he hail talked just now of * those dear 
had become of him. To his great surprise, Holt to him,’ and luod offercil to be their friend, ns 
now informed him that Philip had been employed though it were a favour on his pari, he had felt 
in his office for some years. iuclincd to knock him down. And yet, in truth. 

Such had been the first introduction of the man it hud become necessary that somebody should 
of business to the man of fashion, and it hod befriend them, lie himself was a lio2)elcssly 
soon ripened into intimacy. As to Philip, he ruined man, while Holt was, by his own con- 
had doggedly refused, according to his present fession, rich. He could not say that he had 
employer’s account, to hold any intercourse with become so at his expense ; nor, indeed, had hi.s 
Ilia hfidf-brothcr ; so no more was said about tliat own losses, so fur os be knew, been of the least 
matter ; but Dalton and Holt did a good deal of advantage to the olAicr ; but, somehow, he felt 
business together, or rather in concert Wlicther ns though ho Inul been the man’s c£it's-paw. As 
the latter hod inoculated the former with the love to the Lara, the s])eculntion Juid been brought 
of speculation, or whether he originally had it in under his notice— like all the rest— by Holt, but 
his ulood, is doubtful, though Dalton was now in a more private sort of way ; it was a pet invest- 
Tcody to put all the blame upon his late ally ; it is ment of Holt's own, and at one time they had 
more prolwhle that Dalton was eager, and that the possessed nciirly the whole mine between them, 
other did but atimulute his wishes. But they had Then, os the shares rose, Holt had, it seemed, 

g one into a good many ‘ likely things ’ together — sold out -as, indeed, lie had advised Dalton to 
oubtlesB by Holt’s aclvice — and for a little time do — while ho had held on ; and the end waa^ that 
matters had gone very well with them. In rclnm the one had come out of it all safe, and with a 
for his assistance in this way. Holt h.'id suggested large sum in pocket, while the other had lost 
rather than stipulated that hia new friend^ould his all, and more than his all ; for Dalton had 
introduce him, upon os equal terms as might be, not only lost his own money, hut that of his wife, 
into society ; and this Dalton hod done. It was no which, by her own wish, and from her unbounded 
small proof of his own social influence that he had confidence in him, had not been settled upon her 
brought Mt Richard JTnl^ into more than one at their marriage. His diame and horror were 
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BO mat, that for the moment he had not dared 
to look that port of the matter in the face, but 
had forced his thoughts, os we have said, to travel 
back over that fatal XMirt of his life’s journey on 
which Richard Holt hod just become his com- 
panion. Ho hod felt of late months that com- 
panionship growing more and more distasteful 
to him, but at the same time more indis- 
pensable ; he distrusted him in liis heart, though, 
os reason told him, without any justification for 
such a feeling: he had begun to hate the man 
because ho thought he saw he had had the 
audacity to look even beyond his frieiidHlil|i ; 
and tliough up to that night lie had been able 
to regard his pretensions with grim contempt, 
he could not do so now. It was that rellection 
which hod, in fact, mtidc him so rude to Holt 
at parting nil hour or so ago -for so long had he 
been chcnnng the bitter cud of memory — and 
which now inadu the ninn so loathsome to him. 
And yet his mind pitsferred to dwell u[)oii him, 
and his relations with himself, rather than upon 
his own ruin, and the effects that must necessarily 
ivsult from it. For what was uiiderlyiiig all Iils 
thoughts, and tincturing their sadness with a 
bitterness far beyond that of the waters of death, 
was the consciousness that when he left that 
room it must needs be to seek the presi'iice 
of his wife, to tell that dear one of tiie blow 
which hail hurled her and hers from wealth to 
poverty, and that it was his own hand that had 
inflicted it 

How cold and cruel, in her stately beauty, 
Nature looked that night ; how uninoved by the 
agony of his soul. How peacefully slept the inoon- 
heams on the crags, as though to the lullaby of the 
river’s song ! If ho made away with himself, she 
would still smile on. If lie shot himself! The 
thought recurred to him with a U^rible. impetu- 
osity, before which all mere seutimciital reflections 
vamshciL Would it not be bclLur to have done 
with life, the sweets of which had been s(pie«zcd 
ont, and nothing left but the bitter rind 7 1 le could 
do no good to his wife and children by living on, 
for he could never be their bread-winner. How 
could he — he, who had done nothing from his 
youth up but fans of the best without toil of 
brain or muscle — he wdio had paid nothing but 
a light jest or two for his place in the worhi, 
hope to support these lieljdess ones, being himself 
so helpless! Nay, he w'oiiKl be a burden on 
them, rather, for a woman and children might 
And shelter which could not for very ahaiue l>e 
accepted by a man like him. In all respects it 
would bo better for them that he should die. As 
for the sill of it, and his own pnnishnicnt here- 
after, it did not at that moment enter into his 
calculations ; if he thought of himself at all, it 
was to reflect tliul if he killed himsidf then and 
there, he should be spared the interview wliicli 
was awaiting him below -stairs. He threw a 
glance round the room just as Holt hud done 
U])on leaving it, but it fell upon iioihing in the 
\yay of weapon, unless a gilt paper-knife, witli a 
tiger’s tooth for handle, could be colled so, with 
which he remembered, with strange distinctness, 
cutting Blackmod tlie last time he hod visited 
lliveraLdo in the spring. The nuigazlno hod con- 
tained some forecast of the coming general election, 
and amongst other places had mentioned Bainpton 
as wavering in its allegiance, and likely, tliough 


after many yean of fidelity, to return a Liberal 
candidate. The vacancy in the borough had taken 
place through the death of its lepiesentative-^the 
constituencies in general not having as yet been 
appealed to — ^but the apprehension expressed by 
the reviewer hail proved mnndle^ to his cost 
How Campden and himself had smiled over it at 
the time, and how confident he had been of the 
contraiy issue— for Hampton had even then been 
in his eye, although vaguely— and how valueless 
and utterly uniiileresliug the whole subject hod 
now become ! If he hod been a member of parlia- 
ment even, instead of n rejected candidate, it would 
have availed him nothing, but ouly have mode his 
fall the greater. It was not probable, thought he 
grimly, that any difference would be made in the 
iiiaiiiicr of his reception in the next world, from 
his having been chosen by the electors of Rampioii, 
or not. A tiger’s tooth ! It was not by a bite, us 
he had read, that the tiger killed his man, but by 
one blow of his mighty paw. That must be an 
easy deutli to die ; but the method was exceptional, 
and not within his reach, lie took from his pocket 
a. little penknife ; its handle was of tortoiso-sbell, 
inlaid with silver, and iijm)!! it was a date engraved. 
Jenny had given it to him upon his birthday, years 
ago, when site was quite a child, ailing in health, 
iiicloeil, but before her disease had declared itself. 

* It will not cut our love, dear pni^a,’ she had siiicl, 
alluding to the proverb, and her present His 
hand trembled for a inoment, and he felt that 
sting in his eyelids which is the precursor of the 
hiiierost tears ; hut no tears felL Since ho loved Iter 
so Tuiich, it was the more necessary that he should 
do the best he could to smooth her life-path, and 
the best he could do was to flic. That lie houisstly 
believed, for he was probably unaware how fore, 
ibly his own personal misery was impelling him to 
such a course. The blade was us keen os a razor, 
and had a sharp point If he had been a doctor, 
or had had any Bcientific knowledge — whereas, 
thought he bitterly, ‘ 1 know mithing ’ — ^he would 
have known exactly where to strike, and all 
w'ould liave been over in a moment Hu had read 
about *the jugular vein;’ but he could not 
work up his mind to cut his throat ; he was not 
afraid to do so, but the idea shocked his fastidious- 
ness. ’ What a fuss that woman would make about 
her carpet!’ was a rellection too that characteristic- 
ally crossed his mind. Ho remembered to have 
seen a surgeon of his acquaintance indicate the 
exact spot in the left side where even the thrust 
of a needle would cause inslant death ; if tliat was 

the case, surely a knife like this Hero a 

circuinslauce occurred which disturbed him beyond 
measure. He heard the door behind him open and 
shut, and felt that he was not iiloue. Was it 
possible that his wife, alarmed by his prolonged 
absence, and knowing that the others had long 
since retired, had come up to look after him. His 
face grew damp, and the night-air blowing cold 
upon it, lie began to shiver ; his baud became so 
unsteady that he could scarcely hold the knif^ 
with which he now pretended to be pacing his 
nails. 

* 1 hope I Lave not disturbed you, Mr Dolton?* 
said a cheerful voice. 

* Thank Heaven! it is ouly Derwent,’ muttered 
the wretched man. 

*1 cumo up for a book that I had fomtten,* 
continued the young fellow, *and had no i&t thife 
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you were Btill hcte. Your cigar is out ; shall I give 
you alight?* 

' ' No, Jeff ; thank you.’ 

There was something of sadness in the tone, that 
struck the lad’s keen ear. 

’ Con 1 do nothing for you 1 You ate not ill, I 
hope 1’ 

’Not I, my boy; only a little down in the 
mouth, from being the rejected of Hampton. If 
you hod had a vote, you would have plumped for 
me, would you not? * 

’ Indeed, Mr Dalton, I would plump for you for 
everything.’ 

The genuineness of the young fellow’s speech, 
and its simplicity, were bucK os a man like Dalton 
could not fail to feel, even in his xircsent con- 
dition. 

*I have no doubt of that, Jeff,’ ho replied 
kindly. ’You and I have always been good 
friends.’ 

’ But the goodness was on your side,’ answered 
the boy. ’It is to no one’s advantage in this 
house to be a friend of mine. It is everybody’s 
advantage to be a friend of yours.’ 

Dalton lauglicd so mockingly, that the other 
paused in woinler, and vrlien he continued, bis 
voice had a still more earnest gravity. It was 
evident that he saw noniething was very wrung. 

’ I 0111 so powerless, Mr Dalton ; but if the most 
I can do can be of the least service to you or yours, 
you will not furget to make use of me. 1 have 
thews and sinows — but that is all, I am afraid.’ 

'And wind, Jcif' -excellent wind, if whut Tony 
was telling me to-night was true. You got into 
trouble about it, I hear, but you won the Guide 

llllCl!.' 

' Yes ; I came in first, though it was almost by | 
a lliikc. If 1 had not gone at the brook, I should 
have been beaten. Here is the belt ;’ and the lad 
exhibited that token of his prowess— which vanity 
had caused him to buckle round his waist, a broad 
l(!nthern strap with a silver clasp— with conscious 
pride. 

* And did you get a prize in the wrestling ring 
also? Were you Hercules as well os IlippoinenesV’ 

'No: Mr IJolt said he thought that it would 
be considered “ unseemly ” — he meant, I sujipose, 
caddish — and yet I aliiwst thouglit that Tony 
would have xicrsunded liim to try a full himsclL 
He will do anything for Tony, or for the girls, or 
for Mrs Dalton— that I will suy fur hi in.’ 

' What a pity he did not wrestle,’ observed 
Dalton grimly. 'They might have given liun a 
cropper, some of tUciii, big os he is.’ 

' Yes, indeed ; but he langlied it off by telling 
Tony tliat he couldn’t do it because his life was 
not insured ; thoimh of course he never meant io. 
1 suppose 1 must thank him for sticking up for me j 
to-iiight, and saying that it was by his advice I ' 
entered for the Guide llace ; Uioiigh it was not 
true ; and he only said it to please Kitty.’ 

At any other time that suj^'estion would have 
excited Dalton’s wrath ; but he had not heard the 
boy’s last words. A sentence that had just before 
dropped from his lips nnite accidently was ringing 
in his ears, and inn&le liim unconscious of the rest. 

* Well, well, Jeff, we must not talk any more to- 
nigbtj or Mrs Gampdeu will be 

teaching you more bad habits — sitting up till 
the smlU-hoanL for one thing. Qood-night, my 
lad.’ 


' Got-nigbty Mr Dalton.’ As the boy withdrew, 
he noticed now his companion’s face fell forward 
on his hands, and felt that he was in sore trouble. 
It was BO strange to see the man whom ho hod 
alwa]^ known so light and gay, in this sad case, 
that he was loath to leave him, even at his own 
request. Yet he felt he had no choice. He could 
not cure liis grief, whatever it might be, or even 
Rootho it, being, as he liad said, so powerless. He 
never knew that— powerlesa though he was— his 
entrance into that room had perhaps saved a 
fellow-creature from self-destruction. The words 
he had quoted from Holt’s mouth, ' Because my life 
is not insured,’ had reminded Dalton, who, in his 
agony of regret and shame, had clean forgolten 
the fact, that liis own life was insured, and that 
the policy would be made void by liis suicide. 

There was no escape left for him in liis wretch- 
edness, even in death itself. 

AUTOMATA 

Pabsino over many notices of exceedingly curious 
bnt questionably authentic automata (innchiucs 
acting by means of concealed mnehiuery), from an 
early time, we come to the devices of Yaucanson, 
an ingenious h'rcnebmun who lived at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. In 1730, the 
statue of the lliite-playcr at the Tuilerics sug- 
gested to him the idea of constructing on automaton 
which sliuiild actually play the flute. He accord- 
ingly set to work, aiul after some years produced 
the cidcbratcd autoiiialon flute-player, which was 
cxhibitcil in Paris in 1738, said to be the most 
perfect android ever constructed. It performed 
many pieces on the German flute ; a very remark- 
able fact, when we consider the complicated move- 
ments of the lips and Angers which are necessary 
to blow the iustrninent iintiirolly. 

Yaucanson also executed another celebrated 
I android, or automaton in human foiin, aliout 1741, 
which ]dayed the Provencal sliepherd’s pipe, and 
I beat a lamhour de basque. One hand contained 
the flageolet, the other the stick for beating the 
tambourine. The automaton could play, about 
twenty different airs. He also constructed an 
automaton duck, which closely resembled a living 
one. It ate with avidity uiurwith quick motions 
of the throat, drank and muddled the water with 
its bill, quacked, and was supposed at the time to 
imitate by chemical means the process of digestion. 
Hoiuliii, the noted conjurer, who reiiaired one of 
the wings, examined the ligiiro, and discovered 
that each process wa.s due to clever mechanism. 
VuiuMinson is reported ^ liave made seve^ other 
autoinaiii of less note. One was a loom in which 
a donkey worked cloth, constructed to sjiitc the 
silk - weavers of Lyon, who stoned Yaucanson 
because he atteiiiptell to simplify the old-fashioned 
loom. He also invented an endless^ chain, which, 
still bears his name, and a machine to make 
meshes of ccxual size. In short, he was a most 
extraordinary genius, whose mechanical devices 
1 were vastly amusing. 

Alxmt the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
father and son, named Le Droz, of La Ghaux do 
Fonds, Neufchatel, produced some clever automata. 
Le Dies the elder’s principal one was a figure of a 
child which wrote anything dictated to it Le 
Droz the younger, who was bom in 1752, is beat 
known as the inventor of musical snuff-boxes. He 
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went to Fftris at the age of twenty-two, taking with 
him, it is said, a female figure u'hich play^ on 
the haipsichord. Ilia moat celebrated automaton 
WOB the piping bull-finch, contained in a gold anuff- 
box, four and a half inchea long, and three inchca 
broad. The box had a ijartition within, the upj^r 
portion containing the bird, the lower, anult The 
lid of the box flew up with a apring, when a bird, 
about three-quartera of an inch long, of lovely 
plumage, made in enamelled gold, started up, 
wagged its toil, spread its wings, opened its 
bill, and began to pour forth a melodious song. 
When it ccuacd, it aeemed to dart down into the 
box, the lid of which closed upon it. A similar 
automaton is attributed by some to I^laillurdct, and 
onother waa exhibited some years since in London. 
liO Droz the younger also constructed a drawing 
automaton. It lind in one hand a metal style, 
under which a card of Dutch vellum was laid. On 
touching aspring, the figure began to dmw, lifting 
the pencil at tho necessary points, so os to avoid 
a slur, as in jiassing from a forehead to an eye. 
Having finished one drawing, the figure rested 
while another canl was laid. It could fill five or 
six separate cards without being rewound. Lc 
Droz is also stated to have produced an automaton 
peacock. 

The celebrated Automaton Chess-player was 
invented by Baron Wollfgang de Kempelon, of 
Presburg, Hungary, Aulic Couiiselhir of the Royal 
Chamber of tho domains of the Emptiror in 
Germany. The liistory of tho machine has often 
been incorrectly told. The following is, wc believe, 
the true account of it : 

In 1769, a revolt broke out in a Bnsso-Polish 
regiment at Riga, bended by a Pole named 
T't^rouski. The Poles were eventually defeated in 
a pitched battle, and in the I'out AVorouski bad 
both his legs shattered by a cannon-ball. Hu con- 
trived to throw himself into a ditch, and at night 
dragged himself to the neighbouring house of a 
suigeoii named Osloff. Tlio surgeon, moved by 
his sufferings, attended him ami concealed him 
in his house. Both legs were amputated, and 
Woruuski rccovcrad, contrary to ex]ie(:tatioii. De 
Keinpelen came about this time on a visit to 
Osloff, and to him was coiilided the secret, and his 
assistaiicG begged to get Worouski out of tlie 
country ; for had lie been found in the house, the 
consequences would have been serious. It hap- 
pened that Worouski was a fine chess-player, and 
the idea occurred 1 Dc Kcmpeleii of concealing tho 
mutilated man in a box, so that the contrivance 
could be passed off as a chess-playing automaton. 
In three months the anfbinaton was finished. 
It has been so oftem described, that it will be sufli- 
cient to mention here that it was a life-size figure 
of a Turk seated at a chess-board. Tlio.mucliihcry 
of the interior was attached to hanging frames, 
which could be 2 )iiRlicd back, so that Worouski 
could conceal himself in the body, notwithstanding 
that it appeared to bo filled with wheels, cranks, 
pulleys, &C. While the lower cupboard was being 
exaiiimed, Worouski crept into the body, and 
passed his arms and hands into those of the figure, 
and his head into the mask, whence ho could see 
the chess-boanl. Iii order to give room for tho 
passage of his head, the neck was surrounded with 
A large collar, so contrived as to conceal tho 
hollow space necessary there. The apectatoxa 
having, oa it appeared, thoroughly examined the 


inaid^ tho dooia were dosed, and the whole 
machine having been wheeled about the room, to 
shew that there waa no connection from beneath, 
a small door in the thi^ was opened, and the 
automaton wound up. ^lia winding up was a 
mere blind ; at each move, the noise ot machinery 
in motion w*aH heard; this noise was purposely 
introduced to drown the sound of the movements 
of the performer. On October 10, 17G9, tho first 
rehearsal was lield, the figure playing a game with 
Osloff. A month later, Worouski was sufficiently 

{ )crfcct in his part. He was hid in a laige 
»ox, which had to be moved very slowly, on pre- 
tence of fciir of breaking the iiincbinery, but in 
reality to protect the inmate. In order to avert 
suspicion, it was agreed to give performances on 
the road at all the towns passed through. The 
travellers got ns far as Vitebsk, on the road to the 
Prussian frontier, without iuterruption, when tho 
Empress Catharine, having heard of the singular 
puwesrs of tho chess-player, commandcil its prcfsciice 
at the imperial palace, where the proscribed rebel 
actually played with tlio empress. It is said that 
she attempted to cheat by making a false move, 
when A^urouskPs temper getting the better of him, 
nearly caused the whole conspiracy to collapse. 
The automaton upset the pieces with a blow of 
his hand, and tlic clock-work stopped as though 
injured. The empress took it very good-hum- 
ouredly, possibly because she was not sorry thus 
to save a lost game. She at once offered to pur- 
chase the automaton, and insisted on its being loR 
in the palace library all night Fortunately, Jle 
Kciiipeleii iiiuiiagetl to sinu^lo off AlTorouski in 
the big chest ; and next day he told the empress 
tliat the figure cuuld not perform without him, and 
therefore tfiat it was no use his selling it 
Three luuiitlis afterwards, the automaton w.'is 
safe ill England, under the management of Mr 
Anthoii, to whom De Kcmpelen is stated to have 
sold it ; but, acconling to some accounts, it was not 
Bol(l until after Dc Kcmpeleii’s death in 1803. 
Anthon visited the whole of Europe, and made 
large sums by the exhibition. At Ins death it w£us 
bought by lif. Miielzel, who took it to America. 
MiicJzel died on liis return passiigc ; and his heirs 
sold the chess-player to M. Cronier of Belville, at 
whose house M. iloudin saw it in 1844. Uoutlia 
was the first to give the true story of this 
remarkable figure, on the authority of M. Hessler, 
a nephew of Dr Oslolfs. 

De Kempclen also invented an articulating 
machine which pronounced words with a French 
accent lii most speaking-machines, the effect is 
produced by an assislaiit placed out of view, 
who hears and replies by means of a concealed 
acoustic tube ; as in the cose of tho invisible girl 
of M. Charles, which heard and answered questions 
through trumpets, apparently suspended out of 
communication with any living person ; or by 
placing the figure and tho head of the assistant 
in the fod of two concave mirrors which are 
opposite to each other, a hole being made in 
Hie partition of the room, which is concealed 
by a thin cloth. De Ecmpelen’s machine 
seems to have really articulated uy means of reed 
pipes and bellows. The construction of it em- 
ployed the inventor in 1783^ and for some years 
uter. After many investigations! he discovered 
that the reed of tho Highland bagpipe emits 
sounds most nearly resembling those produced by 
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man, and he succeeded in obtaining the vowel- 1 
sound a from a reed connected with a tube. By 
the invention of numerous contrivances of too I 
elaborate a character to be described here, l)e | 
Kempelen finally overcame all obstacles. He 
obtained the sounds of nearly all the consonants, 
and managed to combine them so ns to form words. 
It was the intention of Dc Kcmiuden to make the 
machine to resemble a child ; but it is uncertain 
whether it was ever so completed. 

M. Moillardct, a celebratcil Swiss mechanician in 
the beginning of this century, produced a iiuiiibcr 
of automata, of which the most remarkable was a 
lady who executed eighteen airs on the pianoforte, 
and actually pressed the fingers on the keys, the 
flats and shar))s being played by means of i^dals, ns 
in an oignn. In fact, the instrument, though called a 
pianoforte, was a kind of oigan blown witli bcllua’s. 
The figure is said to liave played in a manner 
BO similar to a living performer, that at a distance 
the differoiicts could scarcely be perceived. Mail- 
Inrdct also invented a drawing and writing boy. 
Most writing and drawing androids are worked 
by machinery which passes through the floor to 
an adjoining room, where an assistant directs the 
figure by means of a pantogmph, a scientific 
instrument, one arm of which being moved,- muses 
the otlu^r arm to trace the movement iu fac-siniile. 
ri'hc cleverest of these was a writing -hutui, 
exhibited in Jjondon, which was apparently 
isohited on a plate of glass, and consequently it 
appeared iinpossihiu for the movcnicnts to be ! 
obtaine<l in the inantier just dcscrUxid. 'inhere j 
was in reality a double sheet of glass, the lower j 
one, through* which the motion was communi' | 
cated, being movable ; but both sheets of glass 
being Irniisparcnt, the motion of the lower plate 
was not perceptible. Maillanlet’s writing-hoy 
was not dependent on such assistance, but really 
moved by the action of springs working on com- 
binations of various levers, which traversed the 
circumference of metal plates, the edges of which 
were cut into different shapes, so as to produce; a 
coiTes]>ondmg outline; and to make the up-and- 
down strokes thinner or thicker as mpiired, in 
imitation of pctiial writing and drawing. 

Tho same artist also invented a magician thatj 
answered questions. Tho figure was seated, and I 
held a wand in one hand, a book in the other. 
Twenty oval brass medallions on which questions 
were inscribed W’ere banded to llie audience, 
who chose one at random. The chosen nicdnllion 
was put into a drawer which shut with a spring. 
Tho figure then, after spending some time iu 
apparent study, rose, wavei tho wand, and struck 
the wall above its head, when two fnlding-doors 
flew open, and displayed the answer. ^ Tlic doom 
then snut, and the figure re-seated itself TIic 
modw operandi was simple. The medallions hwl 
holes, which did not precisely correspond, and 
these w'ere brought into contact with iiecdlets so 
as to produce a different result with each medallion. 

Majllai^et also constructed an automaton tum- 
bler, only a few inches high, and inclosed in a 
glass case. When at rest, the tumbler sat on a 
slender steel rod, which it grasped with boUi 
liands. When in action, it descended and hung 
by its liands, then tumbled and adopted a variety 
of attitudes, and finally seated itself again on the 
rod, and bowed to tho audience. 

The principle on which figures of rope-dancers 


and tiimhlcrs are made to imitate human action 
is, that the rod they grasp is a tube, through which 
levers are brought to bear on the figures. Though 
simple enough in the stalument, their construction 
is very complicated, numerous small details which 
require groat artistic skill having to he perfected. 

Iu adclitioii to the above, Maillanmt made a 
huinmiiig-bird, a bIckI spider that ran for three 
minutes, ii caterpillar, a lizard, a mouse, and a 
Bcqicnt which crawled about in every direction, 
opened its iiioulh, hissed, and darted out its 
tongue, remaining in action for seven minutes. 

lic>l)ert lloudiii, the must celebrated conjurer of 
his day, was a clever constructor of automata. 
Tlic taste was first developed in him in coiise- 
((ucnce of his purchase from a Dutch mccliunic, 
named Opn*, of a small harlequin, wliich leaped 
out of a box, jierrornied some evolutions, and 
ndiirned to the box at tho word of coiuinand. 
This automaton had to he rcpairt:d by lloudin, 
who afterwards repaired other automata— nuiiicly, 
VaiicansoifB duck, already noticed, and the Cuin- 
ponium, a mechanical orchestra, which could play 
oiK^ratic overtures with precision and effect, and 
could iiiqirovise variations without repeating itself. 
It was exhibited by a Prussian, named Koppen, 
in Paris, about 182S), and brought him iu a con- 
siderable sum, after which he sold it 
The automata mode and exhibitcil by Houdin 
were four in number. One was a pastry-cook 
that issued from a door at the wonl of command, 
bringing various refreshments, according to the 
rcrpicst of the spectators. At tlie side of the shop, 
assistant pastry-cooks were seen rolling paste aud 
patting it in the oven. 

Anoth(;r of Houdin’s automata was an imitation 
of the two clowns Auriol and De Bureau. The 
latter held out a chair at arm’s lengtli, on which 
Ills coiiirado performed acrobatic tricks like his 
namesake in the circus at tlie Champs-EIysees. 
Afterwards Auriol smokcid a ])ipc, and accompanied 
with the flageolet an air played by the orchestra. 
Since lloudiii’s time, otluT tumbling figures have 
been exhibited. The earlier of these, called the 
Automaton I^ohinl, was constructed by Professor 
Pepper. It tumbled and postured on a swinging 
trapeze. It was patented, and the mccliaiiisni is 
fully described in the specification. A conjurer 
named Beaumont iiiii>roviul upon this by making 
a large doll vault upon a swinging rope, tuid, after 
holding by iU luiiids, disengage them from the 
rope without assistance, and then hang by its feet 
A third mechanical contrivance of iloudiii’s was 
the iuy.sterioiis orange-tree, on whicli flowers and 
fruit seemed to grow tt the request of the ladies. 
This was also used as jxirl of a conjuring trick, a 
borrowed handkerchief being discovered in one of 
the 0 Tange.s, which opened, when two butterflies 
took it 1>y the comers and unfolded it 
TTie electrical dial trick of Iloiidin’s may also be 
classed os automatic, it being intended that the 
specbitors shoultl believe it to be isolated. A dial 
of transparent glass was hung up in the theatre, 
and wliilo suspended, it would mark any hour 
deairod by the audience, ainl would strike the time 
on n crystal bell suapemled with the diuL 

Sir bliarics Wheatstone, the inventor of the 
stereoscope, devt)ted a great part of his life to 
studying the nature and laws of souml He made 
a mechanical violin, whicli was Loth played and 
fingered by machinery. In 1835 he communicated 
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a paper to the British Association on the varioas 
altciupts which have been made to imitate human 

r ch by mechanical means. ^ Tliis paper led to 
construction of his speaking mocliine, which 
imitated simple articulate sounds with consider- 
able exactness. 

In 1875, the latest wonder in the way of 
automata, the joint invention of lilr John Nevil 
Maskelyne and of Mr John Algernon Clarke, was 
brought out at the Egyptian llall, London. The 
figure, which has received the name of Bsycho, 
rejiresents a man in oiienUd costume, twenty-two 
inches high, seated cross-lcggeil on a box, and, to 
all appeamnee, perfectly isolated, on a hollow 
cylinder of transparent gloss, without any con- 
nection with an operator ut a distance. It may be 
freely examined by the audience, who are allowed 
to look and feel within the body and pedestal, to 
ascertain that there is no Worouski concealed 
there. Psycho plays at whist with persons who 
volunteer from the audience, itself choosing and 
taking up with its finger and thiitiib the proper card, 
without any one calling out the curds played by 
the other players. It mao perfonns several con- 
juring tricks; replies to questions by striking a 
bell ; moves fast, or slowly, or slu])s, at the direc- 
tion of any one of the audience ; works sums in 
arithmetic ; and executes a variety of feats which 
demand intelligence, os well as complicated and 
ingenious mechatusin. As yet, no positive ex- 
planation of Psycho’s iiiuvcmciits has been brought 
forward, though many ingenious guesses, sucdi as 
that in MaxinillarCs Matja::ine for January 1876, 
have been hazarded. 


WESTCHESTER TOWER. 

Some years ago, I had occasion to make a short 
trip from London, to visit my old college friend, 
Maitland, w'ho had settled down os a clcigyman 
in connection with the cathcdml of Wcstcliester. 
It was a pleasant excursion, chiefly by railway, 
and I was hospitably entertained. After dinner, 
my friend and 1 walked out in the dusk of the 
evening, to look at the anticpiitics of the place. 
In the course of our ramble, the moon rose, and 
threw a charm over the scene. AVith the moon- 
light streaming through the coloured windows, wc 
sauntered through the ancient cathedral, enjoying 
the solemnity of the edifice. 

As we approached the gates of the choir, Mait- 
land, though accustomed to the place, became 
singularly silent All at uAe, he called on me 
to notice that we were standing under the main 
central tower, and that in the vaulted dome over- 
head was a round black spot. ‘You see that 
dark spot,’ said he : ‘it is a, covered hole opening 
up into the tower. It is sometimes used for the 
hauling up of lead and timber for repairs on the 
roof 1 call your attention to it now, because I am 
going to tell you something about it by-and-by.’ 

S^ted once more at the fireside of my bachelor 
friend, 1 listened to what he had to say about the 
hole in the tower. I will try to. repeat lus story 
as he told it to me. 

‘ I suppose it must he about five years ago^ soon 
BSbBS 1 came to the cathedral, tliot I was engaged 


one evening in this room, writing, when I hod 
occasion to refer to a book not in my possession, 
but which I knew to be accessible to me in the 
cathedral library. To procure the work, I sallied 
out with a lantern ; and I hod not gone very far 
when I was assailed by a cheery shont from Symes 
— Qeoflrey Symes— an Oxford man, who had been 
my junior at Oriel. Symes was a little eccentric. 
He had taken a fairish degree, and might have 
done well, but, being possiuiialely fond of music, 
he took to studying the organ; and this had 
brought him to WestchcRter, as a professed pupil 
of tlio organist. As such, lie was allowed to have 
constant access to the instniment— one of wonder- 
ful compass — in the cathedral. 

. ‘ Symes would not, perhaps, have Iwati called a 
scientific inusician ; but he had a wonderful gift 
of expi*cssing thoughl and feeling on the organ, 
W'hich ho almost made to speak, so extraordinary 
was his power in bringing out elfccts. When 
engaged in this way, lie seemed to be lost in an 
enthusiastic ardour. He wildly revelled in musical 
sounds. On this occasion, he seemed to resolve 
on a display of his powers. Rushing away for a 
few minutes, he brought little Jim Oxley, sou of 
the verger, to blow the bellows ; and, with this 
necessary aid, ho set to work, and produced a 
volunlury tliiil was nltogetlufr niarvellous, and the 
effect of which was enhanceil by the darkness. 
Well-known passages from great masters were 
skilfully welded with harmonious links into one 
another. One, however, a favourite of his as I knew, 
wa.s complete, and alone— the “Quando Corpus,” 
from Rossini’s Stnhal Mater. 1 could compare it 
to nothing but the sii'enuous forging together of 
solid bara of melody, so severe, so nervous, 
so weighty, was the working out of the theme. 
And last of all, with most ravishiug sweetness, 
came the exquisite Duet and Chorus from Meii- 
delssohii’s Lohtjemnrfj ‘‘ I waited for the L-snl 
and as' those delicate silvery strains r)f patience 
and thankfulness stroanied into one nnoUu'r, and 
incdtod at last with the chorus into the gn»at tide 
of pniise, I was unconscious of anything hut the 
music, and could have stayed there without 
further thought till the morning. 

‘Iw'os aroused from iny ccsbisy by little Jim, 
wrho had been blowing the hollows oil this time, 
a.sking me if he might go home, as his father did 
not know where lie was. T let him out ; and os the 
door fell behind liim, I heunl the low, dying wail 
of the organ, os Sym(>a struck one or two ineffectual 
notes, and exhausted its last breath. He came 
down and joined me ; and as 1 was taking up my 
book and lantern, previous to our departure, ho 
suddenly cried : “ Hollo 1 that tower-hole is open. 
Just fancy looking down through there into the 
nave.” 

“Yes,” said I; “I damsay it would bo very 
pretty ; in the meanwhile, 1 am going home 
now'ovor.” ’ 

“All right,” said Symes. “Lend me your 
lantern, and 1 ^l bid you good-night” 

“Why, what are you going to do 7 ” I said. 

“ Goii^ up into the tower,” he replied. 
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* In vain 1 tried to dissuade him, using every the edge of the hole and leaned over, thinking to 

argnment to represent to him the folly, the use- see his crushed body in a ghastly heap below me. 
lessneas, the danger of such a proceeding. ^ Good- ^ No ! About hve-and-twenty feet down, vibrat- 
hnmouredly but obstinately, he threw aside luy ing in sheer space, was suspended my poor friend, 
remonstrances ; and when at last I found him ut a height of at least filty feet above the stone 
resolved, 1 mode up my niiiid reluctantly, and not flooring of the nave. He was in the veiy midst 
in the best of humours, to accompany him on his of the stream of light that poured through the 
fool's errand. Thank God that 1 didn't leave him clerestory windows. In some way or another, -he 
alone, os I had intended ! had relieved the strain upon his hands, by getting 

* I was little disposed, how*cver, to respond to his leg over the hook at the cud of the rope. 1 

his lively sallies, as 1 followed bini into the stair- called to him to hold fast for a while, and to keep 

cose which led to the tower. The lantern was of up his courage ; but 1 never shall forgitt his des- 

little use to us as we climbed the worn steps. A cold pairing eyes, nor the hoarse agonising whisper that 
strip of moonlight came tlirough an open slit in the replied : I can't hold on ! I 'm numbed. Loose 
wall now and Uien, but otherwise we w^ere in the the winch ! Be fpiick, for GimI’s sake 1 " 

dark. After some few minutes’ ascent, wo came to * Waiting for no further suggration, I rushed 
a doorway that led over the top of the transept back again to the staircase, and found in the 
arch under the leads of the roof. Bcgmiig Symes d.'irkness, almost by intuition, the steps which led 
to look about him and to tread carefidly, 1 passed still u])wards, and hastened to mount them. Once 
after him through tlio darkness into the main or twice, as 1 panted in the ascent, 1 rciiiemher that 
tower. From where we stood, the upper side of I came to the edge of a sheer depth, and drew 
the dome-like ceiling of the centre oi the nave, back, scarcely conscious of the danger. I listened 
between the two tran.scpts, rose like an inverted intently for any sound from below, but heard 
cup before us ; and at the a])ex of the dome, nothing ; and at length, in what must have been 
through the opening which had suggested this way- an incredibly short Bj)acG of time, breathless and 
ward undertaking, the moonlight streamed dimly gasping, I emerged on the rough uneven flooring 
up into the darkness of the tower. To cany out of the higher story of the tower. Trembling, I 
his purpose, Symes now proceeded to crawl up the crept carefully forward to the centre of the space, 
dome, in oracr to look down through the orifice, and found the winch standing over an opening 
1 knew it was of no av(vil to say anything, so I corn‘.spondiiig to the one below. 1 eagerly looked 
stood and watched him with anxiety, as ho leaned down, and could just sec that something was still 
over the verge of the chasm. suspended in the now partially obscured light 1 

* As 1 gazed, I bccuiiie aware that immediately sliouted again and again wonls of encouragement 

above the opening a stout rope wjis swinging, to and hope ; but there was no reply. AVith a ricken- 
which was attached a large hook. I remembered ing tlinll, I set to work to examine the winch, and 
that some reixiirs had been going on for a few days found, os I supposed, that the handle had been 
on the roof of the cathedral, and that 1 hatl seen entangled in the coils of a rope, from which I 
one or two rolls of lead wound up through the had some difliculty, iii the darkness, in extricat- 
holc on the previous day. These thoughts w(>.re ing it. But once released, 1 allowed it to revolve 
passing ihrongli iiiy mind, when Byrnes, catching slowly, until 1 felt that there was no further 
hold of the rope, jerked it, to ascertain that it Wiis strain ujion it. Scarciily, however, had the assur- 
fastened above, and leaned forward with his weight ance of Symes's security dawmed upon me os a 
upon it, as he looked (lowii wards willi exclamations possibility, w'hcu a deadly faintness crept over 
of delight Come Aip, sir, and sec ; do ! " he cried, me, and 1 think for u minute or two I lost con- 
" It *s worth all tlie trouble of a climb.” sciousness. 

‘ I was just about to creep U 2 », that I might share ‘How I succeeded in getting down without dis- 

lils gratification, wdien a sud(h!ii whirring, grating aster through that perilous labyrinth, I can form 
sound of wheels above— a gasping exclamation — no idea, nor have 1 anv recollection. I remember 
a Bcuilling snatch with his feet, at the edge of the devoutly ili.'inking God, ns I stepped out from the 
hole, and before 1 could move, 1 saw the poor door of the transept on to the floor of the nave, 
fellow disappear rapidly through the opening, sis “ Here I am, old fellow 1 ” I cried aloud to 
the rope uncoiled itself with increasing velocity Symes, and sprang forwanl into the open space, 
from tlie winch overhead. It flashed across me ‘There was no reply. My heart beat violently I 
in a moment The handle of the winch had Could ho have gone home, and left me there 1 The 
been iinperfecJlly secured ; the jerk and the subsc- moonbeams liau slope# farther up the building, 
quent weight hod overcome the resisUmce, and leaving the centnt aisle in deep gloom. Creeping 
trusting wholly to the rope, he liad slippml from forward in vague terror, I almost stumbled over 
his footing. The hope occurred to me, tliat the the body of my friend, apparently lifeless, but still 
ovident resistance which still restrained tlie free clinging to the rone. With trembling liaste, I dis- 
revolutions of the winch might prevent the de- entangled his limps, and drew him on to the mat 
ij Prffn t hflj ng 80 rapid as to endanger life or limb ; so boride the vergers bench, whero I left him for a 
that he would possibly land in safety >vith only a moment, while I rushed to fetch assistance But 
severe fright and shaking. These thoughts crowded conceive again my blank despair, when I fouml 
pell-mell upon my mind, at the first shock of the door, which shut with a locked, wd 

surprise. Imt, conceive my liorror, when, with a the key — I couldn’t tell where . 1 bod probably 
loud jar, the noise of the wheels ceased, and the laid it down in some foigetful moment, and I 
rope no longer descended. was locked in, with a man dying or dead under 

'HowI started 1 He has let go^ thought I, and my charge. ^ j 

listened bieathles^, in sickening expectation of ‘I shouted ; I beat ; I kicked upon the door, in 
the crash which 1 conceived most follow. But the vain hope of being heard by ronw stray passen- 
all was atdll ; and mechanically I crawled up to ger ; but there was no house withm fifty yards, and 
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I hail heard the clock strike ten some time before. 
Wild witli dcsi^ration, I ran back to my inanimate 
companion. By thin time I had become so used to 
the obscurity os to bo able to discern that while 1 
liod been away ho had lifted his ami on to the 
bench, althougn there was still no further sign of 
consciousness. Such moments, niy dear fellow, 
make one religious, if nothing else docs. I do not 
know whether you have ever experienced the wave 
of relief that succeeds the unexpected deliverance 
from extreme peril ; but I assure you that the con- 
viction that poor Symes was not dead, brought me 
upon iiiy knees, in tlmnkfuliu'ss for the mercy that 
h^l protected us in sucii an awful crisis. 

* was overcome with weariness and weakness 
holding the liaud of my unconscious friend, and 1 
almost think that 1 was dozing, when I heard the 
sound of an opening door and friendly voices. 
I cried aloud, and wc were at once surrounded 
with lights, and eager, frighlciiod, inquiring faces, 
besieging me with (]uustions, which lor the time 
I was altogether iiniiblu to answer. Symes, still 
insensible, was carried to his lodgings on the other 
side of the green, whither 1 followed him, and 
waited for more than half-uu-hour, until the doctor 
came and told me that he was partly conscious, but 
must not on any account lie disturbed or excited 
by seeing anybody. He said he would remain 
with him through the night ; and 1 returned with 
anxious thoughts and an exhausted frame, but with 
a grateful heart, to my own home. 

*It turned out that lilllc Jemmy Oxley had 
been the means of bringing ns the hel]} that we 
hud deaimired of. My old liousekeepcr had come 
into my room here two or three times during iny 
absence, and could not understand my leaving the 
light burning, if 1 had intciide<l to be away so long. 
She went over to Oxley*^ and lueiitioiiecl the cir- 
cumstance, on which the vcigcr said : ** Why, my 
boy left them in the cathedral an hour ago. And 
you may depend upon it,” added lie, “ that they *vc 
ogotic and locked tlieirselves in, and that 'ere 
young fellow has been and lost the key, and they 
can't get out ! ” AVhich turned out to be pn^tty 
nearly the truth. -And now, let ua have some 
tea.’ 

‘ Well,* said I, ‘ that 's an adventure, cerluiiily, 
and not badly told cither. It made me feel very 
shaky about the knees, when that ]K)or fellow went 
down the hole. I sujipose lie got all right again '? ’ 

‘No; poor man,’ said Maitland, with a sigh; 
‘that is tne saddest part of the history, lie was 
dreadfully knocked down for some days, and then 
apparently recovered his general health, except that 
he had lost all his buoyant spirits, looked like an 
old man, and always sccniod to avoid me. He has 
since gradually sunk into a state little better than 
idiotev, which the doctors attribute to the shock to 
a highly excitable brain, and declare to be ^uite 
hopeless.’ 

‘Poor young fellow,’ said I. ‘I wonder how 
far ho remembers the circumstances of that uighu’ 

‘Very little, you may be sure,’ said Maitland. 

And so we gradually floated away into the 
stream of friendly talk upon geiiorm subjects, 
until at a late hour we parted for the night 

I awoke in the morning from an eerie and 
weoiy sleep-journey, and soon gathered what had 
been the mischievous spirit presiding at my 
dreams! A bath set me to rights. And after, 
break&sty Maitland drove me briskly out of the 


old city through the frosly morning air, to tiie 
station. 

‘May I make use of your story ?’ said I to him, 
as ive parted. 

‘With all my heart, ’^hc replied. ‘And if you 
like, 1 ’ll send you up my memoranda. Good-bye.’ 

And this is the use 1 have made of it 


JACK TAlt 

There is no character who has kept his place so 
long in the heart of the British public as Jack 
Tar. When he was pressed on board tenders, and 
served in thrcc-fleckers contrary to his will, the 
country loved him still, if the fccllDg was not 
always reciprocal ; when he wore a pigtail, and 
called every landsman a ‘swab’ or a lubber, we 
still felt him to be a part of ourselves ; and now, 
when lie lives in a turret-ship os much under 
water as above it, is more stokpr than sailor, and 
swings no longer u^ion the giddy most, he is us dear 
to ns as ever. The whole nation rises in its wrath 
when it hears that liis life is traded upon by heart- 
less shipowners, and shakes the strongest ministry 
j that is supposed to permit such things, to its basis. 
When the author of the Episodea of an Obscure 
man that drew the water-cross girl, and 
touched all hearts by his description of the Loudon 
})oor — undertakes to tell us of Jack and his doings, 
one expects to be a good deal interested ; and if 
his performance has somewhat stopped short of 
expectation, we arc still pleased with the photo- 
graph he has presented to ns. Jack Afloat and 
AJiorc* is a good book, and perhaps none the 
worse fur not tpiite falling in with our precon- 
ceived notions of what it should be. It has no 
touch of Dibdiii about it, and very little of the 
stagc-Bcntimcnt with which the subject has been 
SCI long invested. Jack is shewn to be by no 
means iierfect; and though careless, unhappily 
(|uite ns careless about the interests of otlicr 
people os his own. If he is ‘ more sinned against 
than sinning,' he must be a good deal sinned 
against; fur lie is shewn to bo a sad sinner. 
He is perhaps at his best when he is telling yams 
about himself, and our author has caught his stylo 
to a nicety. 

‘Rocs is my name, sir. I'm a Welshman, from 
Aberdowey, Merionethshire. 1 didn't go to sea 
till 1 was seventeen. I was never apprenticed. I 
thought a sailor's was a rine life, you see. Shouldn’t, 
if 1 was a boy again, and knew what I know now. 
No^ na At first 1 sailed out of Bristol, mostly 
coasting-trade ; carried coal and iron and grain, 
and such. Then 1 went foreign. Three times 
I’ve been wrecked. . . . Once was eight liuudred 
miles west of Scilly, in the Elixabeth of Exmouth ; 
she was a brig, timber-loaded ; yes^ and water- 
logged. Nine or ten days we were at the pumps. 
We got every now and then a bit of bi^, or 
cheese, or raw ham, and the ham burnt us up 
with thirst. We’d to take to the maintc^ at 

* Jack Afloat and Ashore, By Bidhaid Bowe^ author 
otEpiiodes of an Ohseure Life, Smith and Eider, 
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last, and there we were, without eating anything, and too true. Moreover, it was so contrived that 
We*d got nine or ten pounds of bread up with us, one gentleman’s yam was liable to be set right— 
but could not eat it, because wo*d got no water, or, at all events, contradicted — on certain points. 
-Bwry day m sighted sails, and they saw us, hut For example, a very old ‘ salt ' will, of course, 
would not come nigh us. There was an American praise the ancient days. 

liner had to brace up her yards to run clear of us, ‘ Where I 'vo been, and what I've seen ? Well, 
At last a brig from Odessa to Dundee took us off.’ then, you 'd better wake me early some Monday 
Thus, it appears that some sailors, instead of morning, and stick by mo till the clock strikes 
being * Hearts of Oak,’ are ' Hearts of Stone ; ’ and twelve on Saturday night, and then, maybe, 1 
Mr Rees’ account is unhappily corroborated by could begin to tell you a little bit Yes, sir, I’m 
recent incidents. The Priest and the Levite were a Norfolk man— Oreat Yarmoutli. ... I went 
merciless enough to leave the wayfarer to perish to sea when I wiis about os high as the table. • . . 
on the roadside, but to refuse to hold out a hand Things were hauler then. No small stores, no 
to one’s fellow-creatures drowning seems a still Are allowed ; no oilskin clothes ; we ’d be wet 
baser act. The captain of a vessel thus misbehav- lor a week together. A mate's wages were two 
ing himself umy alone be auswcTiible for the crime, pounds fifteen shillings to three pounds a month ; 
but how the spectacle of it must demoralise those and now a man before the mast can get his four 
who obey him ! Drowning, however, is not the pounds ten shillings. Rut men were well maile 
worst of perils tlihi beset the sailor. ’ And now then ; there were better sailors than there are 
1 can tell you something. In 1871, 1 was aboard now. The ships were well found ; no stinting ; 
a ship that was ou fire all the way from India to good food, and plenty of it You can’t well have 
the docks — ^the Colovibo — Imlen with cotton, jute, wcevily biscuits in the coosiing-tradc, the voyages 
and linseed. That was a lire that was caused by are so short AVe 'd corned-beef, pudding with 
water : the cargo was wet She was an iron ship, molasses, butte.r, cheese, vegetables, and such-like, 
and felt so hot, we were sure something was wrong. And no one ever laid a hand iiiwn me^ man or 
A gale caught her, and over she went on her lieam- boy.’ 

ends. . . . Next day, ivhcn the weather had Comment^ by a Pty-sfander — ‘ Things were hard 
moderated, wo opened the fore-hatch for ten enough in my time. First voyage I went— it was 
minutes at a lime, and dug into the cargo os far aft from Liverpool— the mate chased mo up tho 
as we could. Them were no flames, but the cargo rigging, welting me, because I was seo-siek.’ 
was burning. AYe got iis much out of the burning In this way, by taking many opinions, though 
stuff as wo could, and Imtteiicd down to keep the all from the fountain-head, our author has been 
air out ; but when wo got near Ascension, she able to ‘ fry ’ them, as the Americana saj^ and to 
began to cut her capers again. There was a kind give us what is no doubt an accurate idea of a 
of jury on her there, and the government folk sailor's life. ‘The sea,* as a profession, is notone of 
clean swept her, and choked every hole, and we rose-water ; but it is a great mistake to suppose that 
volunteered to take her home. But when she got the disagreeables— and much less the dangers— are 
into the Channel, she was nt her old tricks. She unavoidable. AVearesorry tosay that many of them 
was all of a smoke in the docks, and tqns of her arc directly due to Jack himself. Throughout the 
caigo were good for nothing.* volume it seems to be the praiseworthy endeavour 

Next to hiiving a clock-work machine in con- of our author to hold the scales between the ship- 
ncciion with dynamite on board, we can scarcely owner and the sailor, and to apportion to each 
imagine a more unpleasant voyage. his share of blame ; and in the chapter helped 

Again : ‘ AVhuling I ’vo been, sperming and ‘ How ships are lost,’ wc read some sad revelations 
Greenland, and I’ve been in the slave-trade, Chinese alwut ‘Jack.’ ‘ Many — I think I may say most of 
slave-trade. AVell, what are coolies but slaves ? the accidents at sea,’ says one vrho may be con- 
Ouia mutinied twice. Put a hundred of them in sidered an authority in such matters, ‘ are due to 
irons. All died. One hundred and fifty died liquor.’ In this respect it seems well known that 
altogether. Got to Callao just before the bomhanl- a Liverpool vessel rui# more risk than one sailing 
ment Going back, we stuck on a reef not down from the Tiondon Docks. The^ crews of both have 
ill tho chartSi near the Pliilippiuo Islands ; but been hunted out of dens of vice, and bundled on 
there were three hundred empty water- casks, well- board drunk ; but the London ship gives her crew 
bunged, in the hold, and they floated her.’ at least a chance of sleeping off their drinking, by 

If these utterances, so sprightly, if not gay, and bringing up at Gravesend ; whereas, the Lii^rpool 
treating of such enormous disasters, remind us ship has at once to face the stormy Irish Sea, 
not a little in their spasmodic style of the personal dashing in upon the dangerous Welsh coast Ilero 
narratives of Mr Alfred Jingle in PUkwicIs, we is au instance which our author 
must remember who are tho speakers. They are means on extreme one.’ A ship left Liverpool for 
old ‘salts,* whoso acquaintance our author has Calcutta in tow of a tug, and in charge of luuye^ 
tnailft in his numerous visits to Ratcliff Highway The crew were put on board as slm passed the dock- 
and other marine hannts, os well ns in his voyages, gates, all more or less drank. The master was as 
There is no reason to doubt that many, at least, bad as his men, and the mate the only sober 
of the adventures thus related ore true enough, member of tho ship’s company. Tlic lumpers 
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having set the sails donble-icefed, cleared the 
dedE, and made everything ns snug as they could, 
left the ship when she had got fairly out to sea, 
and returned to Livcipool in the tug with the 
pilot The wind veering and freshening, the mate 
turned all hands up to close-reef the topsails. They 
managed to do so ; but owing to bad steering, the 
ship mode a good deal more leeway than headway, 
and drifted b^k towards the Mersey. Alarmed by 
the lights he saw on shore, the mate went down into 
the cabin to rouse the captain. Let me alone,** was 
the response ; **it 's no use ; we’ll all be done for 
in a couple of hours.” In the end, there being 
breakers ahead, the mate let go both andiors, and 
paid out both cables, and, to give the ship a chance 
of holding on, cut away the inosls.’ Kven then she 
would have probably gone to the bottom, hiul not 
a tug appeared, and towed lier bock to Liverpool 
a wreck ; the useless captain * coming on deck for 
the first time as she reused the dock-gates, stern 
inwards.’ 

It is soraetimes necessaiy to qualify the asser- 
tions of teetotalers^ hut one of the best friends 
Jack ever had, the llev. R. Boyer of Bristol, or 
rather the Bristol Channel, declares that ‘all the 
winds that blow upon the sea, and all the rotten 
ships that have ever floated on its wuU'.rs, have not 
been so destmetive to the seaman os his love 
for drink.’ This is a painful statement | but it is 
even more distressing to read that * it is a note- 
worthy fact that a very large proportion of ships 
insured for total loss are InsU’ As the law of 
insurance stands at present, tlierc is a temptation 
to the shipowner to lose his vessel out and out, 
because he can not only indemnify himself for 
its loss, but make a profit on the traiissu:tioii : if 
owner of the cargo al^, he can insure the freight 
and ten per cent profit on that. Moreover, 
from the nay his ship goes dowu-rwhatever ac- 
count may be kept against him elsewhere — ^lie has 
to boar no more cliaigcs. Again, a fruitful cause of 
accidents at sea is 'cracking on’-— the crowding 
sail to gain an individual reputation for speed, 
or to please an owner by a quick passage. The 
fastest clipper brings the first tea to market ; the 
' liner’ famed for short runs has her berths always 
full. Our author states, wo kuow not on what 
authority, that if the steamers to America would 
allow but a day or two more for the passage, the 
risk from icebergs would bo almost nothing. 
Ships’ lights ore often defective, whence happen 
many ' rnnning-do ’ii ’ cases ; and the charts that 
others carry ore often so antiquated that they arc 
next kin to worthless. The very novelties aud 
improvements in ship-huilftng, such as double- 
bottoms, water for oallast and sea-cocks, are 
sources of danger. The vessels themselves, though 
of course they can be of greater length when built 
of iron than of wood, are often built too long. 

' They have to drive through tho billows like a 
ploughshare, instead of boumling over them like a 
uiing. They get strained, the water rushes in, and 
down they go like tilted teaspoons. If the Atiinttc 
had been set upright on her stem, her bow would 
have towered fifty feet above the cross of St Panrs 
Cathedral.* the powers given in 1873 to 

the Board of Trade, to detain and survey ships, 
were imperatively necessitated, ia certain nom the 
'fdlowing fact l)nring the first nine months, out 
of two hundred and eighty-six thus detained, two 
hundred and fifty-six were found to be unsea- 


worthy I Loss by fir& let us hope, can never be 
aserilm to owners. It is too often caused by the 
worst description of .Tack Tar, who, breaking into 
the hold with naked lights, to plunder passengers’ 
boxes, and get at the spirit-bottles, brings on tho 
most terrific catastrophe that can happen on the 
ocean. 

Tlio chapter on 'Resene’ is a fine one^ and 
treats of deeds that may be truly termed ' heroic.’ 
The average price of a lifeboat, it mav be men- 
tioned (for the benefit of those who nave laigo 
hearts and long purses}, is eight hundred ponuos, 
and the cost of its maintenance per annum, seventy 
pounds. Every time she goes out to save life, 
every man on board receives ten shillings by day, 
aud twenty shillings by night ; for exercise-pulu, 
the pay is four shillings. Twenty thousand lives 
have been saved by this gidlaiit fleet ^ It^ is 
as well to mention that there is an institution 
called the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners* 
Society, which rclicv'cs all wrecked sailors, aud 
that the tramps who go about the country in 
tottered blue jackets pretending to have met with 
such a disaster, are impustors. The history of our 
Sailors’ Homes, though very intercBting, is too long 
to bo here narrated ; but we may say that during 
the forty years* existence of one of them— hard by 
the liuiidou Docks— it has accommodated more 
than a quarter of a million of boarders, of whom a 
thinl have constantly revisited it More than two 
millions sterling have been deposited in its bank, 
and seven hundred thousand pounds been remitle«l 
by depositors to their families and friends. The 
Destitute Sailors’ Asylum also does an immen- 
sity of gooil in an excellent fashion. Further 
east is the Strangers’ Homo, mostly occupied 
by sailors, which in addition to its other advan- 
tages, oilers the most complete study for the eth- 
nologist and the artist to be fonml on the earth’s 
surface. Even when clad in European gar- 
ments, ‘the Arj’un, Mongolian, Malay, Papuan, 
imd Ethiopic’ types are iiuniistakabfo in their 
aspects under that roof, which has for its appropri- 
ate motto, ‘ Be not foigetful to entertain strangers.’ 

The Seamen’s lluspitul at CIrecnwich, the 
Belvedere — a small but admirable institution 
- and the various Training-ships for hoys, are 
all descrilwid in the present volume in interest 
iiig detoil ; but it is, as might be expected, in his 
pictiircsfjiio descriptions of Jack’s life at sea and 
oil shore, at his brightest and gayest, that our 
author most excels. The chapters cntitlefl ‘ Ilotne- 
wnnl Bound’ and ‘Ratcliff Highway* ore well 
worth any reader’s attention. In the former, there 
is ail unconsciously iialhetic account of a marine 
auction, that retuiiidi^ one of the episodes, and 
may rank on tho some level with them. Tho 
lioatswaiii has been knocked over by a block, and 
swept overboard by a sliippcd sea, so, when tho 
c-alm weather comes, ' his swabbed, battered, rope- 
handled box and its contents are sold for the bene- 
fit of his widow. Two of the cabin passengers 
appoint themselves auctioneer imd auctioneer’s 
clerk, and make more indifferent jokes than good, 
as they puff article after article prodacGd--tuingB 
that have suffered a sea-change into nothing rich, but 
something occasionally very strange. There is no 
weeping over tiie jolly, plucky boatswain’s effects; 
but 111 spite of the poor jokes cracked over them— 
a very little wit goes along way at sear— and recog- 
nised with far richer laughter, the men respect 
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the memory of their dead cotnnule, and intermedi- 
ate and chicf-cabiu passengers vie in tanning np 
the items to fancy prices. The battered silver 
whistle fetches more than a brand-new one costa 
on shore, and is presented, with a most high- 
ilown address, to the grinning boatswain’s mate.’ 
If soilots were as sentiiuciital as some of those who 
extol them for virtues the^ do not possess, Jack 
Tar would have a hard lifo of it indeed Oar 
author presents us with no rose-coloured picture 
of him ; but he has written a breezy book, which 
blows away some foolish fancies, and leaves the 
sober truth for our consideration. 

TRUFFLE- GAT IIKRINO. 

That curious fungus the truffle — which unlike 
other fungi grows under groimd-— has been known, 
and has been in demand, from early times; yet 
there are many points connected with its nature 
and development which arc still wrapped in much 
obscurity, and are a puzzle to the botanist. Among 
early speculations about the truffle we find the 
most varied notions, some of them of a very wild 
nature. It is now, however, sufflcicmtly disproved, 
and the true fungus cliaracter of this delicious 
esculent has been established. 

The life process of tniffles, as already hinted, 
has not been fully traced ; but it seems likely that 
it contains two terms^-the formation, firsts of a 
mycelium from a spore ; and then, tho formation 
of the body of tho odorous truffle from a grain 
produced and nourished on this mycelium. The 
close conncciioii bctvreeii truffles and the roots of 
trees, especially oaks, has long been observed ; and 
coming to actual practice in their artificial cultiva- 
tion, we find that the best way to obtain them 
is to sow acorns. The real originator of the 
practice (dating from about 1810) seems to have 
been a simple truffle-gatherer, Joseph Talon, in 
the commune of Roussillou-lcs-Apt, in France^ who 
was in the habit of putting acorns in the holes 
fi-om w'hich he extracted tniffles. . This happy 
thought was ^ the making of him,’ as we say ; and 
he used afterwards to shew, with evident satisfac- 
tion, the little field where his first oaks had yieldeil 
him a recompense. 11 is direct descendants are rich 
through the truffle ; they scud, on an average, in 
the season, about fifteen to twenty kilogrammes 
every week to the market of Apt ; and numerous 
hectares of the stony liuid in the neighbourhood of 
Crongne are employed os truJllc-ground. This arti- 
ficial cultivation has rapidly extended in France, 
and has proved an important means of utilising 
sterile land, where even thyme will not grow. A 
good crop of truffles is secured some eight or ten 
years after sowing the oaks, and this will iucrcaao 
for a consideiable time, year after year, until 
the tree growth becomes too dense, causing in- 
fiufficient aSration and too deep shade; but this 
can ho remedied to some extent by thinning the 
trees ; and even when *the yield of truffles has 
declined and ceased, the district derives benefit 
in tho form of on improved dimate and a 
supply of wood. It appears that the production in 


the French departments of the south-eost^ espe- 
cially the valleys of tho Rhone and the Var, is 
greatly superior to that of the western depart- 
ments ; in the central departments, there is bnt 
little truffle cultivation. 

We have now to say a little about the gathering 
of truffles in France, the hifoniiation being chiefly 
derived from a recent ]»aper by M. Plauchon. It 
would seem that the black tnillle, or melanospore, 
with which we havechielly to do, was almost wholly 
unknown to the ancients, as also the method of 
searching fur truffles in compact ground ; they were 
mostly contented with the fcr/i-s, or false inifflo 
of Mauritania, which is easily obtained from sandy 
ground ; or the summer truffle, which often appears 
on the surface. The employment of tho pig in 
searching for truffles probably originated iu Italy 
in the lifteenth cciilury ; and his services are now 
highly valued in this connection. But it is a kind 
of pig rpiite different from tho obese animal which 
is the pride of breeders. Meagre and brisk, he 
trots along before his master. On reaching the 
place of search, he smells over the ground, and 
at length stops at tho point where a truffle has 
attracted him by its aroma. A curious scene tbcii 
ensues. The pig begins vigorously to dig bis snout 
into tlie ground, throwing up the earth and stones, 
sometimes kneeling on his short fore-legs, so as to 
obtain a better purchase. When he has rcaclictl 
the truffle, however, tho gatherer steps in, and 
with an iron prong disengages it from the soil. 
He generally manages to save it from the hungry 
jaws of his agile auxiliary ; but sometimes the pig 
will seize it and run off, the gatherer pursuing. 
After much grunting and resistance, however, the 
animal is intimidatccl into giving up his prey, and 
the grotesc][ue struggle ends. The gatherer is care- 
ful not to beat the pig, in case the latter might 
refuse his future services, or become too distrustful. 
The dog is also employed us an iLssistant in truffle- 
gathering, the harhoni or barbet dogs of the 
Milanese and Piedinoiit being regariled os the best. 
Their use in this way also originated in Italy. At 
one time, in the German courts, 'truffle-hunting* 
with dogs was (piite u fashion. But where the 
truffle is largely cultivated os a lucrative product, 
the pig is generally preferred, on various accounts. 
He has greater force of snout, and can dig up haul 
ground better, doing three-fourths of the work of 
excavation. The dog is sooner fatigued, is less 
steady at his work, and often wounds his paws iu 
scraping out the stony ^r compact ground ; besides, 
he leaves his master more to do. Still, tlic dog 
is fountl a valuable aid by the poachers of truffles. 
These men, living by fraud, and obliged to extend 
pretty widely the field of their operations, train the 
dogs just to mark with their paws the place where 
truffles arc to be found. The men profit by the 
hasty index, and afterwords dig out the hidden, 
treasures. Sometimes the hond-JUh truffle-gatherers 
employ the dog along with the i»ig, and the pro- 
cess is then somewhat amusing ; the pig first dis- 
covers the truffle, and ilocs the work of digging ; 
then, when the object is reached, the dog interposes, 
and carries it off in his mouth, faithfully depositing 
it in the hand of his master, who gives him in , 
exchange a piece of bread. 

Besides tne borbets^ several other raoes of dogs 
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have been trained for truffle-hunting, eRpecially 
epanieln, wolf-dngR, and shepheid-doge. Tne com- 
mon process of training is to put a truffle in a shoe 
or a small box pierced with holes (the truffle being 
sometimes alone, sometimes a piece of lard being 
added), bur^ng this arrangement in the ground 
setting the dog to find it out, then giving him some 
dainty morsel in reward. In other cases, the dc^ 
is educated by giving him bread impregnated with 
oil in which a truffle nas been boiled. The training 
forms quite a special pTofenaion. In ITaute-Mame, 
where the scorch for truffles is less lucrative than 
in Provence, a truffle-dog will sell for a hundred 
francs. 

Strongly impregnated by a peculiar oilour, this 
fungus is easily detected by tlie olfactory powers of 
the dog and pig ; and it is remarkable that even the 
sense of smell in man has sometimes served the 
same use. A poor w*eakly boy in the ncighbour- 
hoocl of Wiirzbuig, it is said, was able to detect 
by smell, though at some distance olT, the whore - 1 
abouts of truffles hotter than trained dogs, and he I 
came to make his living by it 'J'hc fact, how- 
ever, is very exceptional. The professional truffle- 
gatherers sometimes smell handluls of earth which 
they dig un from the truflle-groimd, and are able to i 
recognise the characteristic xs^rfume of the fungus ; | 
but Wore reaching this supplementary proof, they | 
have got to know the probable presence of truffles 
by exterior signs. The other means by which the 
presence of truffles is delected, arc termed d la 
marque, d la sonde, and d la mouche. In the first, 
the marque, or slit or cleft, is a natural cfTeet 
in the ground, produced by rapid growth of the 
truffle. The appearance is but rare, and only ' 
where the truffle is near the surface. The sfmde 
is a thin probing-rod, which is thrust cautiously 
into the ground where a truffle may be supposed 
to be : the rod meets an obstacle ; the xiuui digs, ! 
and may find, perhaps a truffle, perhaps a stone. 
The mouches or ilics which irequent the neigh- 1 
bourhood of truffles often prove a sure guide to ' 
the tniffle-gailicrer. 

Among the features of truffle-ground is one which 
has been long known, but the value of which is im- 
paired by its not being very constant. This is the i 
yellowing, and general ill condition, or even dis- 
appearance, of herlMiccoua plants and sniall shrubs 
from ilie ground occupied by truffles. Some authoi-M 
have said that the strong and peculiar odour of 
the truffle is the cause of this; but it is more 
probably due, in some measure at least, to the fiict 
that a large proportion of nitrogen is consumed by 
the fungus in its rapid growth ; tliis is at tlie 
expense of the fertility of the ground, and neigh- 
bouring plants consequently suHcr injury. 


REAPPEARANCE OF A FLOWER AT THE ENO OF I 
TWENTY CENTURIES. 

The effect of light, regarded as the revival of life 
in the vegetable world, has just been illustrated by 
the observations near Athens of Professor Hendreicli, 
under very curioua circumstances. The mines at 
Lanrium, concerning which of late years there have 
been such active diplomatic proccduies, consist 
for the most part of the scoria) produced by the 
workings of the ancient Greeks. These still con- 
tain a ^at deal of silver, which can bo extracted 
by the superior appliances of modern times. 
Beneath these scoriae nave lain in a dormant state 


for at least one thousand five hundred yean the 
seeds of a kind of poppy of the genua Ulmuiwm, 
But since the scoriae have been removed to the 
furnaces, this plant has sprang up with its pretty 
yellow petals over the wdiole sp^e which they 
covered. Unknown in modern times, it was de- 
scribed by Pliny and Dioscorides, and had dis- 
ap2)eared from the face of the globe for fifteen 
or twenty centuries.— Union Midicale, July 6; 1875. 


HOME. 

The following beautiful lines were writton by James 
Muntgumexy, the well-known Ayrshire poet. The poot, 
whose smaller pieces are eonsidered nearly equal to thoso 
of Moore, was bom at Irvine, in 1771. 

Tusna is a land, of every land the pride. 

Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside ; 

\7hcro brighter suns dispense serenor light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 

Time-tutored age, and lovc-cxalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a rc.ahn so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touclieil l»y remembrance, trembles to thtit polo ; 

For in this hind of heaven's peculiar grace, 

The heritage of natui-c's noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely Ucst, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

'Where man, creation's tymnt, casts aside 
Ills sword and secqitre, pagc.mtry mid pride. 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the sou, the husband, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh dowers the narrow way of life ! 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fireside plc.'uiures gambol nt her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found I 
Art thou a man 1—n patriot ?— look aronnd ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy conntry, and that spot thy home I 
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LOCHVIEW. 

A TALK IN THREE PARTS.— l*AUT I. 

Have you ever been in debt 9 If you have, you 
will fully uuderRlAiul the nature of the bugbear 
that scared me, the wct-blaiikct that hung like a 
cloud over niy early life. From my very cradle, 
debts and liabilities, mortgages and bcwildermeni.<i, 
loomed round our house, and it was not very long 
before I began to understand what mode my father 
BO anxious at timc8,!my mother so pensive and— 
if 1 may use the word- fretful. 

And yet Lochview w&s os fair a place os one 
would wish to sec. The house was huge and hand- 
sonic, the rooms were lofty and spacious. Thera 
were stately avenues and extensive grounds, vast 
stables and coach-houses ; all telling that the Allens 
were amring the great people of the county. A 
keen observer would no doubt soon detect how 
straggling the trees of the shrubberies had grown ; 
that repairs were needed licro, there, and eveiy- 
where over die place; and that a general air of 
dilapidation clung with lichen -like tenacity to 
wall, and roof, and parapet. 

1 have been told the cloud began to gather in 
my grandfather Sir Murdoc Allen’s time, and he 
must have been a desperately wild and reckless 
man, for he squandered his money, cut down trees, 
and I believe would have sold every stick on the 
place, had it been in his power to do so. How he 
spent his income, or what sort of a life he led, is 
not, however, any part of my story now. The 
lec^ of his deeds is well preserved through all 
the couutiy-side, and not an old woman there but 
Will shake her head with a reproachful sigh, when- 
ever Sir Murdochs name is mentioned. After this 
worthy grandfather of mine came Sir Hans Allen, 
his eldest son, who died unmarried, and, 1 fancy, 
must have trod rather closely in his father’s 
steps, for tho peoplo about Lochview playfully 
designate him ‘Mod Hans’ to this day. Then 
came my father, tho youngest of all Sir Murdoc’s 
sons. A whole race of brothers had at one 
time stood between him and the titles and he had 


gone into the army, to win his spurs as best he 
might But after a time, these brothers, one after 
another, died off, and then my father was recalled to 
take possession of Lochview, with all its honours 
and — dehU, He did not come there alone, for 
some years previously he Rid married the pretty 
but portionless daughter of an earl ; and I, his 
only son, ^*as alrcoily horn when ho entered into 
the family dignities. 

My father looked upon his heritage of debt as 
an unavoidable mischance — it hung like an incu- 
bus on his lot; but it never seemed to strike 
him that an effort might ho made to get rid 
of the emshing encumbrance. He led an easy 
sort of lif(^ accepting his position os one that 
admitted of no remedy; keeping up our heredi- 
taiy dignity by still maintaining a retinue of 
servants, and hunters^ and hounds; and keeping 
u]> our far-iumed hospitality by gathering many 
friends round the bountifully spr^ table, or at 
the spirited 'meet,' He was passionately fond 
of my mother, and Tvould fain have sheltered her 
from every rough blast of adversity, and evciy- 
I thing that conid vex or annoy. The- old, romantic 
experience of liow the handsome olliccr won the 
daughter of an earl, still lived in his heart as a 
recollection that could never grow old or jniss 
away. 

As time rolled on, and I became fully aware 
of all the heavy shadows that broofle<l over 
our fair inheritance, I vexed and worried myself 
beyond endurance ; it became the one wish of my 
life to pay off all the debts^ clear away the mort- 
gages, and to SCO our beautiful Tjochview in deed 
and truth our own. Oh,' how 1 longed to enjoy its 
loveliness without those hideous cncumbmncea that 
were ever increasing, and growing broader and 
deeper! 1 panted to go out into the world, and 
make a fortune, hcsip up money in nntold quan- 
tities, and then devote it to tho family good. 
It was clearly not to be done in the quiet shatles 
of Lochview ; there, I might conjure up wonderful 
Bchemes, and plan out deeds of untiring energy in 
my imagination, but it most be away in some more 
active sphere that my skill and talents could bo 
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turned to account. When 1 dreamed of all this in 
the solitudes of our leafy woods, or nondered it 
over when stretched at full length on tlic sward of 
our park, the idea seemed feasible enough ; but 
I was hardly prepared for the surprise and amuse- 
ment my projected plans created, when 1 ventured 
to unfold them to othem. 

The first time I made my views on the subject 
known was on the day I reached my majority, 
.and my first confidante was iiiy cousin, Jessie 
Duncan. I recollect the scene well, for the event 
was celebrated with all the honours. Friends and 
neighbours for miles round were assembled at the 
Hall, and there were tents erected, and a feast 
spread for the tenantry on the liiwn. What a 
wretched mood I was in ! The very congratula- 
tions, and feasting and hilarity, seemed but a 
mockery— a series of mockeries, in fact — and I 
rushed away down a laurel walk, to crush out some 
of the bitterness from my heart, and smooth down 
some of the wrinkles from my brow. Turning 
sharp round a corner, with hands carelessly thrust 
in my pockets, and my eyes bent on the ground, 
1 came suddenly upon Jessie, and was brought to 
my senses by her ringing laugh. 

* Found at last I Here have I been hunting 
for you all over the place this last half-hour.* 

*Why do you want me?’ asked I, not in the 
least returning her merriment, 

* Oh, I doin; wont you, in the least. Sir Knight 
of the rueful countenance, but it’s just possible 
other people mav. The tenants are waiting to 
drink your health — an*l here I find you, the heir, 
howling all by yourself in the wilderness.* 

*Do be rational, Jessie, and just tell mo what 
I'm heir to? The family debts, the family dis- 
honour ! It drives me almost wild when 1 think 
of it all.* 

‘ Hush, hush, Alec ; don’t begin that theme to- 
day. It isn’t worse for i/rue than it has been for 
others ; don’t make yourself miserable now.* 

* But it is worse for me, beciuisc I haven’t the 
placid temperament of the ‘‘otlicrs” to whom 
you allude ; and £ ’vc made up my mind to find u 
remedy. I shall go away from Lochview, and 
never return till I’ve made monev enough to 
free the place from debt and disgiucc.’ 

Jessie made a funny little mouth, and then 
tried to look very grave. 8hc knew as well os I 
did the scheme my mother had planned for us 
both, and she knew my opinion as well as I did 
hers on the subject. Jessie would one day be 
mistress of Onnsley, the broad acres of which 
estate touched the very boundaries of Lochview. 
If wc were married, the encumbrance on our estate 
would vanish like dew in sunshine ; but 1 had no 
wish to better our fortunes by marrying a rich 
wife ; and I am sure Jessie in her heart honoured 
me for iiiy independence of spirit. Our very 
knowledge of this pet project of my mother’s had 
put us on our guard, perhaps ; and though wc had 
been companions and playfellows from childhood, 
we were still ‘only iriends,’ nut lovera Tease 
and torment each other we certainly did, but I 
verily believe either of us would have ixuwle any 
sacrifice to help or please tlic other, .fcssic tried 
to look grave when she heard of my intended 
flight from Lochview. 

*Goinu away. Alee ! Oh, whatever shall I do f 
I wanted you so much to go to Crabtree on aomo 
nutting picnics this autumn ; I ’d quite set my 


heart on it, I assure you ; and I really think it ’s 
most fortunate Harry Western has promised to 
come and stay with us all September.’ 

‘Is Harry* Western coming hero again?’ asked 
I, somewhat stiflly. 

‘Oyes; and I’m glad of it, for he's better at 
pulling down the hazel bushes than you arc. Ho ’s 
so much taller, you know.’ 

* That ’a all you girls think about; if you can 
only get a man six or seven feet high to help yon 
to pick nuts, and fetch and cany for you, you 
doirt core for anything else. UeaMife sorrows 
and anxieties are nothing to you.’ 

* Ain’t they, though? That’s all you know 
al)out it. Sir Knight of the dolcf ill visage. But now 
come back to the lawn, or the ** brave peasantry, 
the cuuntiy's pride,” will be growing impatient. 
And, Alec, put on a brighter look, or people will 
think you’ve seen a ghost.’ 

1 tried to obey my blue-eyed, merry cousin ; but 
more than once that evening 1 moralised on the 
iickhmess of the world in general, and of women 
ill particular. No sooner should I have withdrawn 
myself from Lochview, than Harry Western would 
bo. at hand to take my place — to runihle about 
with Jessie, and do her fiiddiiig. She would hoidly 
miss me, perhaps. But is not this ever the case ! 
Seldom after a little while are wc really missed 
from our scene of action ; some one or other is 
always rooily to stop into our shoes, to take up the 
reins, and to handle them, better, no doubt, than 
we have done I Thus 1 moralised. 

The next day I unfolded my plans to my father. 
I recollect we were riding round the brow of a hill, 
and a turn of the road gave us a full view of Loch- 
view Hall and the broad lands round iL llfy father 
drew up his horse and paused, looking down for a 
minute or so on the fair scene ; then he turned 
away with a half-sigh, and I exclaimed : ‘ It ’s a 
pretty place, father; and I will never rest till 
every inch of it is our own —no more mortgages 
for me.’ He looked round at me inquiringly ; 
perhaps he thought I was going to coi'ry out my 
motheFs idea, and marry Jessie. 

*Tliis life of idleness doesn’t suit me, father; 
I want to get away into some sphere ot acliun 
where work and energy will win success. I want 
to get into some business where money cun bo 
made. Will you help me V 

‘A fine enough idea in theory, Alec, but you 
could never carry it out If, however, you could 
make all things fit in according to your views, and 
plan just us you propose, the achievement would 
indeed be a noble omt.’ 

* But 1 hope to make the attempt Yon would 
wish Lochview to be out of debt, wouldn’t you, 
fiither?’ 

Ho turned round with a quick flash in his eye. 
‘Would a man, lost in a dark jungle, wish for the 
open country and the bright sunlight? Ay, iny 
boy, next to the health a^ happincaa of your 
mother and yourself, that is my dearest earthly 
wish,’ exclaimed he eagerly. 

'Then I’ll do my best to rid our name of the 
dishonour that rests on it You w'on’t thwart 
me ; will you, lather V 

*No, Alec; but remember I did not bring 
this dishonour on our heads.* 

My father spoke as if deeid^f pained, and I was 
Sony I had used the word ‘ dishonour,’ though 1 
did consider it dishonour of a deep tint After 
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this wc rode home in silence, and for some days 
no further word was spoken on the subject. 
But I knew my father had mentioned it to my 
mother, and that thc^ held long consultations 
about it 1 could see it by her wan and W'earied 
look, by the long earnest glances she cast at me, 
and by the deep sigh with which she turned away 
when 1 caught ner eyes. 

By>and-by the mystic, noiseless whisper of 
rumour, that rises no one knows how, and spreads 
no one can tell where, liad made it patent that 1 
was going away. Everybody in the house knew it, 
and all sorts of reports were current. Tlic project 
beipiii to be hIiuinuI into form, and Miis was the guise 
it had taken. My iatkcir wrote to Mr Alexander 
Forbes, a man who had once been an agent of 
my uncle, Sir Hans Alien, but who was now a 
flonrishinfr stock-brokcr in Livcqiool. Ho had 
made a fine fortune them, people said ; and to 
his teaching 1 was to be consigned, that 1 nii^ht 
learn the secrets of business and follow his 
example. I was to board in his house for the 
present, ‘till,’ as my father said, ‘I had gained 
all the knowledge 1 required, or hod grown tired 
of my whim.’ 

Well I peineinber my last dirincr at Lochview. 
Tlic scene flashes befom me at this moment. Onr 
dining-ruoin was a large, lofty apartment, the walls 
panelled with oak, nearly black with age. Bound 
these panelled walla were portraits of my anccislors, 
who seemed on this occasion to glare down at me 
with iHjpToachful eyes. Our ceat-of-arms figured 
in many a nook and comer of the place. Tt stared 
at me from tlie high-backed chairs, it shone out on 
every ornament on the table. At one end of fbe 
ajiaitinont was a large decorated window, with 
graceful mould iiigs and geomclrical tracery, and 
from Iheucc our family shield sparkled down 
at us in rich stained-glass. 1 recollect the sun 
was just setting as we lingered there, talking ; and 
the rays slanted in through the leaves of the 
acacia and cytisiis trees tliat stood outside the 
window, and reflected the colours of the stained- 
glass on the white table-cloth in flecks and Ikishcs 
of light, that tnuiibled and flickered like a broken- 
up rainbow. The two hill, sleek footmen arranged 
the viands tliat we had no appetite to cat, and the 
still sleeker butler brought in the wines that wc 
never tasted. All the more for the servants’ hall, 
no doubt, by-aud-by. As soon os the dessert was 
placed on the table, and the servants were gone, 
my mother gave a sigh. 

* 1 can’t bear to think of your leaving home, 
Alec. It seems os if wc were casting you adrift on 
the w'orld.’ 

* But I ’m not going adrift, mother ; I hope to 
atecir my course well, and to return home with a 
good cargo before long.’ 

‘ Our son means to w*ork; Effio, to work hard, so 
you must not discourage him.* 

‘ It *B the “ work ” I complain of. I never thought 
to sec my only sou departing from his proper posi- 
tion, and going out to work among the common 


* Don’t let that stand in the way, Effle. If 
Alec ^make his fortune by honourahle industry, 
let him do by all means, and bnild up our 
falling house— it sorely w%at8 propping.’ 

‘Not one of my family ever went into business 
before ; none of them had to earn their money 
in that way/ 


* I dan*sny not, my love. Your ancestors, os well 
as my own, uiuhirstood the art of spending far 
better than that of earning. Alec may possibly 
become a millionaire some day ; and if iic does 
not, let us honour him for trying to help, and 
wish liim Ood speed.’ 

mother ivas^ silent, but she shook her head 
sadlv. A splendid pine-apple was on the table 
before her : it might have tempted any one with 
its perfume and lusciousuess ; but she only turned 
over the dainty sections, not earing even to taste 
them. I thinic I see before me now that ‘ lodyc 
of high degree,* with her slight fragile figure, her 
aristocr.itic features, and light-gmy, w-ell-Bct eves. 
Sir Dngald, my father, was some years older than 
his wife ; even now- there were traces that told what 
a handsome man he must have been in his youth. 
His fine uj)right figure and military bearing often 
put me to the blush, and made me wish for those 
extra inches that iiimle him tower above my head ; 
for I was not tall like my father, nor handsome 
like him either. My old Scotch nurse, Janet, who 
had been part and parcel of our estiiblishment 
ever since f was burn, and was proud of our 
liiienge, somc‘iimes openly lamented xiiy looks. 

* Indeed, Maisler Alec, you’ve no great cause for 
vanity. You’ve neither your mother’s boniiie face 
nor your father's stately figure.* 

* How can I help that, lanel ?’ I would exclaim. 

' Yon maybe canna’ help it, sir ; but mind ye, 

them that's neither braw nor winsome should be 
all the prouder in mind.* 

^ In one way 1 shall never bo that cither, so you 
must just put up with me as I am, Janet.’ 

The old w'oman luul a wonl of advice for mo 
on tins last evening, for when I had turned the 
clumsy footman out of my dressing-room, with a 
reproof fur crushing up my shirts, and folding my 
coats into creases, she came hobbling in, and with 
the air of a privileged retainer, began watching 
me. 

* These lazy fellows know naught of packing ; 
and os for folding and conling, I’ll warrant you 

I could do it better yourself, Muistcr Alec.’ 

‘ 1 daresay I shall, with your help, Janet’ 

* ’Deed, I canna’ do much in that way, sir, but 
though a silly body niysel’, I can still gic ye a bit 
of advice.’ 

* Say on then,’ said 1, trying to shut the cover of 
my portmanteau. 

‘Sandy Forbes is a great man now, Uiey say.* 

‘ Indeed, nurse ] * 

‘Ay. And 1 xcmembcT when he was lowly 
enough here, in your Uncle Hans’ time. But he 
made monc^r in Liverpool, and married his 
employer's widow.* 

‘Like tlic industrious apprentice in the stoiy,’ 
replied 1, giving another plunge at my port- 
manteau. 

‘Hot quite that — ^thc apprentice married the 
daughter, but Sandy married the wwbw, and a 
rare, showy, managing woman she ia It ’a of 
her I would worn you, dear Maister Alec.’ 

‘ But what harm can she do to me ?’ 1 cxdaimedi 
laughing. 

‘ She has two daughters, laddie— her first hus- 
band’s children— Alice and Carrie Merritt, they ’re 
called ; and they 1«ll mo these young misses are 
very fine ladies indee^ with their* silks^ and 
feathers, and gew^ws. Beware of them.' 

1 laughed outright at the earnest old soul, and 
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said: ‘You muBt be getting into your dotage, 
Janet ; surely, you don’t thiiiK I neetl a warning 
about fine young ladies at niy age 1 I ’ve attained 
xiiy majority, and gone past all %at ! ’ 

‘ Ay, don’t ye be too boastful, Maister Alec. Ye 
know but little of the world yet, and they know 
ye ’ll be Sir Alexander some day ; so don’t bo above 
taking the advice of an old woman like me.* 

When my packing was over, I went out to my 
favourite retreat on the hill-side, and there, pacing 
to and fro among the heather, with my two dogs 
at my heels, 1 took my adieu of the place in my 
own dreamy way. 1 looked down on the clear 
calm watera of the loch from wdicnce our house 
took its name. Tlic tops of the opjiosite hills 
that shut in the loch almost like an inland sea, 
were still rose-tinted and lilac, from the last rays 
of sunset Hero and there were patches of mossy 
turf, and glimpses of shady undulations mysterious 
and deep. i)owii the sides of the hills were 
clusters of cottages, that nestled amidst sheltering 
woods. Lower down yet were bright yellow sands, 
on which fishermen were lounging about among 
their boats, and children wem shouting and romp- 
ing with each other. The hum of voices fioated 
up to me mingled w*ith the musical ripnle of the 
watersL How calm, how beautiful it all scciiied ! 
Never had it ap])eared more so than now, when I 
was on the point of bidding it all farewell. Yet, 
who knou's but this very calmness had been 
jarring on iny spirit through all those by-gone 
years. The very repose may have been the secret 
talismanic influence that set all my nerves tingling 
and panting for a more active life. No pent-up, 
caged bird longed more than 1 did to bo out 
abrooil in the world, and to take its true place 
among fellow-workers. Be this as it niay, 1 was 
now dl engcniess to set forth on my mission, and 
os 1 looked down on the ]dacid scenes of Lochview, 
a wish and prayer rose to my heart that 1 might 
be the one wlio should yet wrest that fair hcrit%’e 
from the grasp of debt and dishonour. 

Ere long I found myself hurrying along as fast 
as expTctss train could carry me, to that town 
that was to prove an El Dorado, and where all 
my golden di'canis were to bo realised. Bright 
visions rose in my mind ns the train sped aloiig. 
This money-getting tlicorv of mine had taken such 
strong hold of mo that I had determined to devote 
all my cnermes to working it out Business seemed 
to me a noble science, and s])Ccii1ations were doubt- 
less a series of triumphs. It was evening when 1 
reached Liverpool, and as Mr — or as wc more 
generally called him, Ikinfly Forbes boil not coma 
to meet me as I expected, I drove on to liis house 
alone. When I looked out, and saw the afternoon 
stream of bus^r passers-by, and watched the stir of 
traffic, my spirits rose high ; ?ioi(/, I hail reached 
the scene of action, and brain and body were 
ready for the conflict Sandy Forbes lived in 
an old-fashioned square, some distmee from the 
heart of the town. When the cab stopped at the 
door, and I got out^ 1 was conscious of a hope 
that 1 might escape at once to my room, to rest, 
and preiKire myself for my coining duties on 
tlie morrow. But 1 soon found 1 hod reckoneil 
without iny host, for Mr Forbes met me at the 
door, and after the first welcome, told me^ with 
a bland smile, dinner was nearly ready. There 
was a general look of careful getting-up in Sandy’s 


appearance ; his coat was of the glossiest block, 
his tie was of the most irreproaclmble white. 1 
was rather provoked at having to turn out my 
valise and hastily dress myself for dinner, instead 
of being allowed to retire to my room, and enjoy 
my first evening in solitude. I was still more pro- 
voked when I found a whole drawing-room full 
of company assembled to greet me. At least the 
room seemed crowded at tlio first glance^ but on a 
nearer inspection I found only about a dozen people 
were there. Mrs Forbes came forward at once 
with outstretched hand. I saw she was a very 
fine lady indeed, all glowing in satin, and lace, 
and gold ornaments — a much finer lady than 
ever my mother pretended to be, for me was 
always simply and quietly dressed, never decked 
out with many hues and tints, os Mrs Forbes was. 
Then I was introduced to the others; and ere 
long I found myself going down to dinner with 
Alice Merritt, the eldest claiighlcr of the house, 
leaning on iny arm. But little interest had the 
Forbes family to me then ; I even smiled to my- 
self os I remembered old Janet’s warning about 
the young ‘ misses ; * and then I took a full view of 
the one sitting liesido me at the table. She was 
undoubtedly a showy girl, with plenty of colour- 
ing about her. Blue eyes, sunny hair, pink cheeks, 
and white teeth. And I saw her sister Carrie 
faintly resembled her, with a paler, washed-out 
kind of resemblance. Dick Merritt, the only son. 
was overdressed and foppish. I took a cordial 
dislike to him at the moment, which increased 
tenfold as time went on. The other people in 
the room were invited guests. Mr Coniisn, the 
rich cotton broker, led Mrs Forbes down-stairs, 
and poor Sandy walked humbly with the broker’s 
better-half. 

1 soon discovered that, os son and heir of Sir 
Dugald Allen, 1 was expected to prove a great 
; attraction to the party — was, in fact, the chief star 
of the evening. What they hail been saying about 
me, or what they looked for in me, 1 know not, 
but I could not hide from myself that I was 
honoured with great attention. Alice Merritt was 
most patronising, os girls will be to men wbo are 
four or five years their junior. She talked about 
Lochview oh tliough she liutl been a native of the 
place. 

‘1 was not aware my homo was so familiar to 
you. Miss Merritt’ 

‘ Oh, 1 don’t know it personally,’ she replied ; 
‘ but Papa Forbes ’ — and she nodded towards Sandy 
— ' Papa Forbes spent his early youth Ihcie, and I 
have Mcn asking him dozens of questions since I 
heard you were coming amongst us.’ 

‘ Very kind of you to take such a lively interest 
in me, 1 ’m sure.’ 

‘Lochview must be like a beautiful picture, 
with its hills and woods, and lights and shades. 
Is it not like a picture, Mr Allen ?’ 

‘ Yes ; and a veiy varying one. I wish you 
could have seen it as I did lost evening. Miss 
Merritt Then in the calm twilight it looked the 
veiy emblem of repose and calm happiness.’ 

‘And yet yon gave it up to come into this 
matter-of-fact, work-o-day sort of place ! How I 
long to get away from it sometimes ! A season at 
Lowview must be delightful, chaming ! M ammii 
always will take us to Boolorae in season, 4 ind 
that is almost as crowded and overdone aa Liver- 
pool.’ 
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* I suspect yon would soon grow tired of our quiet 
north country. You would never see the new 
fashions there ; we oro quite half a century behind 
other people.’ 

‘ You like liochview, don’t you V 

' 0 yes ; niy whole life, bo far, has been spent 
there, and there are thoutuiiuls of associations tliat 
make the place very dear to me.’ 

Just then, I happened to look across the tabic, 
and saw a pair of deep, soft brown eyes watching 
nio with fixed intcntiicss ; but they were averted 
tlie moment they met my gaze. A second glance 
shewed that the owner of these wondrous ttyes was 
a pole girl, with a face like a sweet pathetic legend 
— a lily-like girl, with delicate.ly cut features, aiul 
glossy bands of dark hair turned biick in a full 
roll from her forehead. She wore a high black 
dress, unrelieved by the magic sparkle of orna- 
ments, or by those delicate bits of colour of 
which girls of her age so aptly know the charm. 
Alice rattled away alter this, but I did not give 
niuch heed to her aflected liveliness ; I was mainly 
intent on trying to meet those haunting eyes again. 
They attracted me with a mysterious power, they 
fascinated me, they tormented me marvellously ; 
I could not account fur it It seemed like some 
inexplicable affinity of soul to soul. At hist the 
ladies rose from the tabic; the flutter of ribbons 
and rustling of silks were licanl as they passed out 
of the room and left us to our own resources. 
When we joined them in the drawing-room, my 
first thought was to get a nearer view of the little! 
girl in black; but iii vain 1 glanced into every 
corner of the room ; the eyes were not theiv, nor 
the owner of them either. Ry-and-by, itiipalietice 
got the better of me, and I b(;gan to question Alice 
Merritt 

’Who was that lady who sat opposite lis at I 
dinner ? 1 don’t see licr here now.’ 

’ Oh, you mean Mrs Wilkins ! She is the wife 
of an awfully rich old ship-owner.’ 

‘Indeed ! A very young wife, I should think.’ 

‘ Not so very young either, but very well ]irc- 
served. See; that is her husband talking with 
Pane Forbes — we always call him “Papa Furbes,”’ 
odued she, kughing. 

I looked over, and saw a very stout old gentle- 
man, with a bahl shining head and sliort-crop|)cd 
white beanl. Ho held ‘Papa Forbes* by the 
button-hole, while he propounded in his ears 
some intensely interesting subject, no doubt 

‘ Is tliat Mrs Wilkins’ husband i Where is she 
now 7’ 

‘The carriage came fur her just after dinner. 
Her marrie.d daughter gives a children’s ])artv to- 
night, and she is gone to lielp to entertain the little 
ones; poor Mrs Sotherby, her daughter, is to deli- 
cate.’ 

‘I think we must be playing at cross-purposes. 
The young lady 1 mam never could bo a grand- 
mother. She wore a high black dress, and hod 
deep, dark eyes.’ 

‘Perhaps you mean Hester Carew. Mamma 
icotUd have her in to dinner to-day, becjinso we 
were thirteen — a mystic number. She lives with 
ns, and has gone to bed now, 1 daresay, poor child ! 
Do you like music, Mr Allen 7’ 

‘ X es ; ve^ much,’ replied I, noting much the 
change in Miss Merritt’s manner when she spoke 
of Hester. We walked side by side over to the 
piano, and there, with her gauzy blue dress spread 


round like a gigantic hyacinth, sat Carrie, a group 
of gentlemen beside her, for otlicr friends hod 
drooped in to the evening-party. 

‘What shall I sing 7* Carrie was asking. Two 
or three songs were named ; and Caivie exclaimed 
quickly : ‘As none of you agree, I ’ll sing niy last 
new song, my special favourite just now.’ 

That song I am doomed to remember, for I have 
many a time -since heard it sung by dearer lips 
than Carrie Merrill's. 

AIDS OF SC1I2NCE IN THE DETECTION 
OF CRIME. 

As cannot but be generally known, the photo- 
graphic art has been largely nnployed to insure 
the detection of crime. Our j>riiicipal ]iolice- 
oilices have photographs of habitual evil-doers, 
who by this moans can be easily tracked out and 
pounced upon wlnui wanted. A man may change 
his name, and almost as easily change his dress, 
but he cannot well change the shape of his nose, 
his eyebrows, ami other features. Wherever he 
settles down, he runs a chance of being found 
out Tills we consider a great tnuriiph. Photog- 
raphy becomes an important aid to the general 
systein of police. 

Going into a more minute coiiKiderntion of the 
subject, wo come to cases in which the nefarious 
use of poisons may be detected and brought to light 
Here, chemical Bciencc plays an important part 
The marvellous delicacy of tests, and tne perfection 
to which the process of analysis has bciiii carried iu 
the case of the poisons more easily accessible to 
the public at large, have together left the |>oiHOiier 
no loophole of escape, so kr iis the detection of 
the noxious subsUince is concerned. Of couiue, 
the circumsluiitial or other evidence of poisoning 
may fail, and the criminal may thus escape ; but 
the art of the chemist nirely, if ever, falls short of 
its due work in proving the presence of the sub- 
stance in question. Tiie entii'c range of poisons, 
however. Inis not yet been overtaken by cliemicuL 
science. Year by year the poisoner has been 
driven to narrower and narrower limits iu the 
choice of substances for his iieTarious purpose ; and 
St) far os the mere detection of poisons is concerned, 
it may be said that the criminals of the future will 
have to seek in the chiss of ))oi8ons derived from 
the organic world, the aids to their crime. By 
fiiganic poisons we mean those prepared from 
plant or aiiiinal Bubslaiices ; and confessedly, 
chemistry as well ns medical science bus yet much 
to loam, nut only i-especting the action of such 
subskiuccii, but regarding their detection and char- 
acter also. It is fortunate, however, that such 
subtle poisons ns strychnia and its compounds, 
the foniis of digitalis (obtained from foxglove) or 
atropia (obtained from the deadly nightsh^e), 
represent the very substances which are either 
difficult or absolutely impossible to be procured 
by ordinary or nuii-scientilic persons. And to 
this latter fact, society iu great measure owes its 
immunity from crimes committed by agjEtncies the 
detection of w'hich, in some cases, has unffied the 
most advanced chemical science of our day. 

Entering the domain of the microscopist, we 
naturally find the objects therein presented of less 
technical character than those which concern 
the chemist. A crime, let us Bupposo, has been 
committed, and in the course of the evidence 
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appsrtainixig thereto, certain auspicious marks or 
stiuns reacnmlingbloi^ are observed, say on the dress 
of the accused person. The establishment of the 
entire cose for or against the accused, may per- 
chiinco depend upon the answer wliich the micro- 
scope gives to the question reganliiig the nature of 
these shiiiis ; and it can well be estimated how 
important a matter, in the liands of the man of 
science, the work of this instrument- becomes. Fur 
example— as in a case which actually occurred in 
the practice of the great (icrinan medical jurist, 
the late Professor Casper of Berlin— it bccauiti a 
matter of great importance to distinguish the 
blood of man from that of birds — a task to the 
pcrfonuanco of which ibo microsciqic is quite 
equal, as will be lircsciitly explained. Or upon a 
knife or other weapon,, ns has occasionally hap- 
pened, some liiiirs have been found. It may go 
very far to prove, or disprove, a most sejioiis 
cfiiiic, if the exact nature and cliaractcrs of these 
hairs can be ascertained ; for, in an actual c^isc of 
murder tried in England, the question, whether 
or not certain hairs i'oiiiid upon ii hammer were 
hiimaii hairs, had tlie must vital bearings upon the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner. The identity 
of shreds of cotton, of fibres of silk, or of other 
materials, with fibres taken from the dress of the 
accused person, or from the vicliui of bis crime, 
may similarly possess important relations to the 
great question at issue ; and these relations ctin 
only bo deterinfnetl by the patience and skill of 
the microscopisl. 

Although the importance of microscopic work in 
the detection of crime may be fairly and generally 
admitted, it is yet a matter of fact that very gross 
misconceptions prevail in the popular mind regard- 
ing the extent or limitatiou of the micmscopist’s 
powers. Ily some, for example, these powers may 
oe deemed of very limited kind ; whilst by others 
their nature may be maintained to be illiiiiiluble. 
The ti'Utli is, that microscopic sciciici!, like every 
other branch cd' irupiiry, is progrCsSsive in its char- 
acter ; and irliilst great advances have been made 
upon the science of the jNust, it may i'aiiiy lie 
expected that the future imiirovements of our 
microscopes will enable research to proceed to an 
extent wholly uiiuttaiiiable at present And it 
must also bo noted, that the knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology necessary to the understanding of 
the olijccts which the microscope reveals, together 
with tiie iinprovcmeiit of that knowledge, form con- 
siderations of equal importance with the perfection 
of the mere mechanical dehiils of the iustriuiicnt 

The distinctions between the hairs ijf man and 
those of lower airiiiials, have been asc(>rtained with 
tolerable exactitude. The want of such kiiowlcilgc 
may sometimes le^ to grave mistakes ; a fact 
uxcmpliiied by oue instance in which a person was 
arrested on suspicion of having murdered another ; 
a hatchet having blood and hairs adherent to 
it being found in his possession. Microscopical 
examination of the hairs, however, shewed that 
they were not tho.se of man, but of some animal ; 
and this fact, together with subdcipieiit testimony; 
obtained in consequence of the microscojiic evi- 
dence, temled to odpiit the accused. Certain woollen 
fibres, exhibiting a ilark dye of peculiar kind, on 
another occasion were found mingled with blood 
wliich had dried upon a knife used to commit a 
murder. Thu identity of these fibres with those of 
a coat worn by the accused person, formed a strong 


I fact of circumstantial nature against him. We can 
thus readily distinguish and separate linen, 
and cotton fibres respectively. Those of linen ex- 
hibit a rectilinear or straight and tapering appear- 
aiieo, whilst these fibres are also Jointed at irreg- 
ular or unequal intervals. Silk fibres are recog- 
nised by their Riiiiple cyliiidrieid form, and by 
their want of characteristic markings ; whilst the 
woollen fibre is of irregular symmetry and of 
unequal thickness, and exhibits on its suiface 
markings of a twisted form. It is equally inter- 
esting to observe, that fibres taken from very 
ancient garments present the characteristic ^pear- 
ances of modern fabrics. The linen fibres from a 
miimmy-cloth, and the woollen ones from the 
shroud of a person burned in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were found on examination to present the 
same recognisable characters as their modem 
re2>rcseiitative fabrics. 

The characters of human hair are very distinct 
mid ehanicteristic ; those of the eyelashes being of 
thicker stnicliire and coarser texture than those of 
the head. The microscope may even shew us if 
a hair has been bruised or otherwise maltreated *, 
since, in such cases,, the delicate sheath of the hair 
will be seen to be tom or frayed. The hairs of 
sucli animals lus the horse and cow can, even by 
aid of an ordinary magnifying-gloss, bo distin- 
guished from human hairs ; although notably in 
Boiiiu dogs, such as the spaniels, the hair may 
sometimes aiiproach very closely to the human 
type. The hairs of the rabbit and hare exhibit; 
wliuii mici'oseopically examiniMl, a crossed aiipear-, 
ance, pnxluced by immenms little cells or divi- 
sions running across each hair ; and it is notable 
that animals (such as the squirrel and rat) belong- 
ing to the same order of mammals as the rabbit, 
exhibit a similar 2>attern in their hairs. 

Tiic detection of blood-stains, and more especi- 
ally the determination of thu aniiiinl from which 
they have most ^^ceii derived, forms a 

subject obviously of greater iiiiportence than that 
of the microscopic examination of hairs. The 
physician or mici’oscopist, on being shewn a stain 
of reddish colour, has in the iirst instance to 
assure himself that it is really blood, and not 
simply iron-monbl, or other substanres which may 
myro or less clo.sely 1*0801111)10 the vital fiuid. 
Certain chemical tests will most satisfactorily 
determine this first point; but under certain 
circuinstaiKOis, the microscope is the only avail- 
able. and sali.sfactory mcaiiH of answering both 
qae.stion .4 at onc(*. 

When a very thin film of human blood is pressed 
between two x>lates of glass, us in onliimry micro- 
scopic work, and examincil under a tolembly hi^jh 
power of the instrument, the well-known red fiuid 
is seen in reality to consist of a perfectly colourless 
liquid known :i 3 the serum, and of an immense 
iinmber of urinate solid particles floating in this 
liquid. These latter particles are the 5 /ood-cor- 
pusclss; the vast majority of these bodies appear- 
ing of a reddish-yellow hue, whilst a few ore seen 
to be of white colour. The white blood-globules 
measure each about ^/irotli of an incli in diame- 
ter; that of the more numerous red globnlcs 
averaging -r^th of an inch. The red colour of 
the blood is thus seen to be entiTcly due to the 
presence of these little globules, which exist in such 
number that the fluid presents to the unassisted 
si^t a uniformly red appearance. The blood of 
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all animala contaiiis corpuscles or globules of one 
kind or another ; and it is from the different char* 
actors presented by the blood-globules of different 
animals, that the microscopist is enabled to dis- 
tinguish the vibd fluid of one form from that of 
another. 

Confining our remarks to the case of the higher 
or verlebrated animals, which begin with the fishes 
as their lowest representatives, and pass through 
reptiles and birds, and quadrupeds or mammals, 
up to man liimsolf, we find that the microscopist 
is at once enabled, through peculiarities of struc- 
ture, to distinguish the blood of majnmals — 
including man, of course "from that of the fishes, 
reptiles, and birds. Thus, wiieii we examine the 
blood-globules of the tlirec latter groups, and lay 
aside variations in size, wo find them to be invari- 
ably oval or elliptical in shape ; wliilst those of 
mammals are circular in form — save, curiously 
enough, in the camel tiibc, in which the blood- 
globules are ovaL Thus, no one may, even in 
respect of shape, mistake the blood of man or of 
any quadruped, except the camels and llamas, for 
that of any lower animal. But a more important 
distinction may readily be found between the 
blond of the lower vertebrata, and that of man 
anil mammalia. Within each blood-globule of 
fish, reptile, or bird, a little central particle, 
known ns the nucleus, is found. The red lilood- 
globulcs of all mammalia, including the camels, 
never contain any such central particle ; and it 
is from the invariable absence of this nucleus or 
* fieiitral spot,' that the microscopist can decisively 
pronounce his venliet that such blood-globules 
iiuist belong to man or some other mammal, and 
to no other group of animals, A patient, feigning 
Hpilliiig of blood, was thus detected in her im- 
])ostiire, by iho physician seeing, cm microscopic 
examination, that the blood contained oval nucle- 
ated globules, presenting the characters of those 
of binls. The patient’s surprise on being informed 
that her stratagem was discovered, may lie readily 
imagined. And, similarly, the defence in a case 
of murder was partly broken down by its being 
sliewii that blood alleged by the prisoner to be 
that of a fish was in reality that of a mammal. 

But it may bc^ urged, that whilst the niicniscopic 
test holds good in separating the blood of the 
iiiammals from that of uiixls aiid still lower ffiniis, 
there still remain the possibility and probability 
of confusing the blood of one iiiammul with that 
of another. It may thus be asked if the mi(*.ro- 
ficopc can sliew us any essential distinrtions 
between the blood of man and that of tlie animals 
to which he is most nearly related I Here, how- 
over, wo begin to iipproadi the limitation of the 
microscopist’s powers ; for— excepting, of course, 
the case of the camels and their allies — we have 
now to tnist to the test of the relative sizes of the 
blood-globules of ditfci-cnt mammals, to enable 
118 to distinguish those of the human being from 
those of the quadruped. And confessedly, the 
test of size is one which, bcsid(‘s lieing in all cases 
of doubtful application, can lianlly be applied 
or extended to very practical or decisive ends, 
'rhe blood-globules may further vary in size in 
the same animal ; and this latter fact, of itself, 
almost entirely^ vitiates the elTicacy of the test. 
Then also, the size of the blood-globules of quadru- 
peds bmrs no relation whatever to the size of their 
respective bodies ; and in this respect, the blood- 


globules of a horse ond a tiiouso are of nearly 
similar size ; whilst those of mau, the dog, and the 
rabbit, are all nearly identical in dimensions. Nor 
does the ago of any given animal seem to affect the 
size of its blood -globules ; for in the embryo or 
young form, they are as largo as those of the adult. 

Thus, practically, no iiiicL'osco])i 8 t would venture 
to state iNisitively, when shewn two specimens of 
blood — taken from the dog and man respectively — 
which was the Iminaii, and which the canine blooiL 
In the musk-deer, the blood-coqmscles are the 
smallest that are known in any living animal, 
being eacli, on an averagi*, about ysiaxth of an 
inch in diameter ; aiul in this and other excep- 
tional cases, the lest of size might prove to he of 
practical utility ; but whether or not the science of 
the future may reveal to us other modes of discern- 
ing difTerences between the blood-globules of mam- 
mals, this latter lest will always be regaided as 
subject to error and dispute. 

Ill cases, tliereforc, in which blood may have 
been ])rovL‘d to be ut least that of some mammal, 
the microscopist must avow liis inabiliW to pro- 
ceed a step f^itilier with ceilaiiity. Not unfre- 
qiiently the straining of scientific evidence in our 
courts of law oil this very point, has met with 
severe and just rebuke ; and such instances are 
clearly to be taken as merely the expressions cither 
of ignorance or credulity, since they can in no 
sense be held to represent the opinions of the i 
earnest and practised microscopist, who knows too I 
well the limitations of his powers. 

With all these limitations, however, miscroscopi- 
cal Kciiuice can boast of many important advances 
in aiding the law-administrator in his protection 
of human life and interests; and it should form 
no uniiiiportant test of the vuluo of such know- 
ledge, that, wliilst serving as a means of culture, 
and of interesting us in the structure of the 
lower forms of life, it should also be capable of 
being extended to the preservation of the best 
interests of society at large. 


THE INDIAN JACKAL. 

TfiK Indian jackal in general appearance much 
resemhles the Indian wolf, thongli in size consid- 
i;r.ibly smaller. I have often mistaken a female 
wolf, when some distance off, fur a jackal, and 
vice versil. The fnr, which is seldom smooth or 
glossy, but more often coarse, ill-coinlilioned, and 
mangy, varies mncli in slioile, some speciinens 
having mni'li darker coats than others. The 
general colour of the upper part of the body is 
rusty brown, intermixed witii hair of a darker 
tint, and grizzled with gray. Below, the fur is 
lighter ill colour. Exlreiuu length, from point of 
nose to tiji of tail, about three feet. The tail, of a 
deep brown colour, and darker at the tip, is not 
nearly so long in pniportion to the boily os that of 
the fox, nor is the hair covering it so dense or soft, 
but shorter and more bristly, and hardly worthy 
Ihu name of * a brush.* 'J’he animal is gregarious, 
thoiigli seldom more than live or six are seen 
together. Nocturnal in habits, it sallies forth 
at sunset in searc.Ii of food, feeding chiefly on 
the carcases of cattle, offal, bones, and, in fact, acts 
tlie part of a general scavenger. Occasionally, 
a jackal will piill down a goat or sheep, and the 
young of these .animals are often earned off in 
brosid daylight 1 have kqown puppies stoleii, and 
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geedhur (as the jackal is called by the natives) 
often commits fearful havoc among poultry, by forc- 
ing an entrance into a hen-roost, even when door 
and window have been carefully closed and secured. 
Generally speaking, when successful in getting in, 
the onii^ u not content with making a meal off 
a single turkey, duck, or fowl, but likelv enough 
will slay six or eight before taking his departure, 
lie is also moat destructive to game ; the young of 
deer and antelope, harce^ peafowl, partridges and 
quail, one and all fall a 


quail, one and all fall a prey. Hares are generally 
surprisetl in their seats ; though I have Known a 
full-grown hare regularly coursed and nin down 
on open ground by a single jackal ; this, how- 
ever, was an exceptional occurreiici*, and the more 
general plan adopted by the animal is to stealtliily 
approach and spring upon puss unawares wlien 
seated in her form, or while cngage<l in feeding. 
Peafowl are often caught in a similar iiiauncr, 
more especially in the iieighboiirhnod of pools of 
water : these birds almost invariably make use of 
the same path when jiassing to and fro from 
the jungle to water ; an<l jackals, aware of this i 
]iractice, lie in wait for them towards sunset in the 
vicinity of drinking-fountains, well knowing that, 
after a hot day, the ])cafowl, parched with thirst, 
will be certain to put in an early appearance. 

Though gtmcraliy nocturnal in habits, at certain 
times of the year, more especially in the rainy 
season, it is nothing unusual to come across a 
jackal in brood daylight. At the hottest period 
of the year, the aiiiiiials may not unfrequcMitly be 
seen lying panting under the shade of a patch of 
bushes, or behind a tussock of gross. 'J'lie traveller 
by rail, if an observer, cau hardly omit noticing 
this circumstance from the carrmgc-wimlow, as 
he is whirled along through the dried-up ploius 
of Bengal. In huge towns, such os Calcutta or 
Bombay, theso aniihuls are exceedingly numerous, 
and make most useful scavengers. At night, in 
the streets of Calcutta, dozens of jackals may 
be seen skulking about in a single alley, though 
never collected l^'cther in a pack. During the day 
tlicy retire into the drains and sewers of the city, or 
seek shelter in small archways under bridges, and 
there remain hidden till nightfall, wlien again they 
issue forth, and spread themselves over the town in 
every direction. 

Jackals generally breed in burrows in the 
ground, sometimes in drains or in hollows under 
piles of rocks and boulders ; tlie female usually lias 
four or five cubs at a birth, born blind, but the 

S things are soon able to move about and 
the (lam. 

Although the females bring forth their young in 
such spots as just described, yet tlie jackal does 
not, liko the fox, habitually live in holes excavated 
in ground, but ]>refcrs rather a thick patch of 
Bugar-cauo or clump of liigli grass as a place of 
concealment during the day. It often frequents 
thick matted reeds and rushes bordering on ponds 
and swamps, especially during the liut-weathcr 
months. 

The cry of the jackal is a scries of loud and most 
disagreeable yelps and shrieks, nowhere heard to 
greater perfection than after nightfall in the 
streets and lan^ of laige towns. A pair of the 
aiiimals can raise such an unearthly outcry, and 
with such a variation of sounds, that any one 
unocciuainted with the vocal powers of the brutes 
would be led to imagine that at least a dozen, 


instead of only two or three, were assisting in the 
chorus. A single animal usually commences the 
concert with a long-drawn doleful wail; this 
appears to act as the signal and key-note for every 
loafing geedhur within hearing to ‘ strike up,* and 
take his part in the melody ; and immediately the 
air resounds with the yells and cries of half-a- 
scoro of jackals. The harmony continues, each 
moment increasing in velieinence, for perhaps 
a minute or two, and then grodimly dies away, 
much to the relief of the inhabitants of houses 
anywhere near. Then dead silence reigns for 
perhaps half an hour or more, till some wretched 
unite afar off commences again with the prolonged 
opening howl, the prelude to another odious 
clainour. To add to this hideous din, d^ of 
all kinds, especially village pariahf^ join in the 
nocturnal music, so that to any one newly arrived 
in the county the noise becomes unbearable, and 
sleep impossible. 

Like the wolf, the jackal is a difficult animal to 
render altogether tame, even when reared and 
kindly treated from a cub till full grown. It is 
naturally of a suspicious and distrustful disposition, 
anil Rcdtloin, like the dog, displays any genuine 
aifeclioii for or altacliment to its master. liluTopean 
soldiers in India frequently have their barracks filled 
with various pets, such as monkeys, mungooses, 
liadgcrs, dogs ; sometimes, but rarely, wolves and 
I jackals ; and I have seen hyenas, besides antelopes, 

' deer, and perhaps a regimental bear, chained up out- 
sidiN I remember constantly meeting with a private 
soldier belonging to the lOOth, at Jhansi, occom- 
])a!iied by a full-grown and exceptionally tame 
jackal trotting at his heels ; this animal was un- 
usually docile and confiding, permitting any one 
to pat'und caress him, though careful to keep close 
to his protector on the approach' of one of the 
iiumeroiis barrack dogs. 

The sense of smell is exceedingly acute in the 
jackal, enabling the animal to detect its natural 
food from afar; and it is (extraordinary how 
speedily the carcase of a bullock or carrion of 
any kind is discovered, and with w'hat rapidity 
the body disappears. Many a murder never 
conies to light in Eastern coiintrii'S from this 
cause,: the perpetrators of llie crime have only 
to ])laco tlie corpse of their victim in some oul-ol- 
tlie-way though exposed position, and speedily 
kceii-eycd vultures, hungry hyenas iiinl jackals, 
will assemble, and in the space of a few hours or 
less remove every proof of the deed, leaving little 
trace to mark the spot Like the liyeiio, the 
jackal is a regular utteiidant on, and profits by the 
leavings of the tiger, tMiuther, and other carnivora, 
and reiulily makes a meal off the remains of dead 
bullocks, deer, &e. 

Not only does perfection in the power of smell 
enable the thcftiious j.ackal to discovesr where 
the carcase is, but it also assists liiui in hunt- 
ing down such victims os wounded antelope and 
deer. Tlie little tyrant, when going his nightly 
rounds, aided by the power of his olfactory organs, 
becomes aware of a not far distant prey ; makes 
diligent search for and speedily discovers the 
stricken animal, even when herded with its com- 
rades (though, generally speaking, a wounded 
antelope separates from its companions), and so 
persistently follows it, that the unfortunate crear 
tare, stiff from its vrouuds, and weakened by loss 
of blood, soon becomes exhausted, and nearly 
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alwayi eventually Buccumbi to the perseverance hyena has a similar eirect) ; and my Eni^liBh 
of ite xavenouB pursuer. Many yean ago, when setter, who, beyond a low growl, would take 
etotioned at Agra, a pair of jackals in broad day- little or no notice of a wholo pack of shriek- 
light joined in the chose of a crippled ravine-buck ing jackals close to tlie house, would imiiie- 
which 1 had severely wounded with a bullet, and diately, on the very first cry of the * solitary ’jackal, 
greatly assisted mo in retrieving the quarry. It even when far away, spring to his feet, with the 
happened thus : the gazelle, an iiniinal rciiiorkable hair on his b.ick briHtliug erect, and rush out of 
for extraoidinaiy tenacity of life, had dropped the house barking furiously, 
apparently dead to my shot, but while reloading, Jackals often suffer from hydrophobia, and at 
it suddenly regained its legs, and, to my surprise, such times liccoiiie dangerous, for, iiisleail of avoid- 
thougli evidently mortally wounded, made off at ing human beings, us is tlieir onliiiary wont, they 
speedl 1 pursued, and did iiiy utmost to keep will sonictimcs viciously attack wayfarers. Many 
the creature in sight, but in vain, for 1 soon lost years ago, when a w'iiig of my Teginient was 
sight of it among a maze of ravines bordering the staliuiied at Cacliur. one of our sepoy sentries 
river Jumna close by. Presently, while following broke his musket while endeavouring to despatch 
the tracks, I was surprised to observe a pmr a mad jackal that approached his post during the 
of jackals in front of me with their noses to night ; and it is nothing unusual to hear of natives 
the CTOuiid, evidently hunting, and prokihly en- dying a miserable death from the effects of a bite, 
go^d in the same chase as myself ; and a few That the jackal can at times bo bold and mis- 
ininutes later, on rounding a turn in the nullah chievous, the following anecdote will illustrate, 
(dried water-course), 1 came right upon the blood- 1 kept liulf-a-dozcn milch-goats when quarter^ 
stained pair busy worrying at the buck, which at Jhaiisi, which were allowed to graze uuie- 
they had already killed and mucli tom. At first strained in the compound, or on the bjinks of a 
they actually sceined loath to surrender the prize ; stream near the back of my residence, where one 
blit a stone sent at them drove them awu)'. Fos- would have imagined that, during tlie daytime at 
sibly, it was the smell or the sight of blood that bad anyrate, they could come to no harm. Karly uiio 
attracted the jackals, and induced them to hunt afternoon in the month of August, I was seated in 
this particular antelope ; instinct Udliiig them the vcr.indah of my bungtilow busily engaged pre- 
that tne creature was injured, and that, therefore, paring a despatch for the English mail, when my 
they might succeed in running it down. Though, bearer and dhobie (washerman) came running up 
had the gazelle been uninjured, and in full vigour, full of excilement, and informed me that only a 
they never^ would have attempted pursuing so few miniitcs previously, an animal, wliich they 
swift an animal, k]io\ving full well how easily the believed to be a wolf, liiul scsized one of the goats*; 
nimble little creature can, under ordinary circum- and that, when compelled to quit his hold by the 
stances, escape from their clutches, and with hardly approach of human licings, he had taken refuge 
an elfoit leave them far behind. ^ under a narrow archway beneath a brid|;tt close to 

The natives of India believe in * a solitary the s(K»t, from wlieiico probably he hod just before 
jackal,’ which, from its singular harsh cry, they emerged. On further inquiry, it appeaml that my 
call the phSallj and which they declare iiivari- washerman,wlrilebnsilyciiipluyednt his usual voca- 
ably accompanies, or is accoinpuiiied by a tiger tiun (namely, bunging his niosier's shirts by way of 
or other wild beast ; ami it has been stateil by cleansing them, and much to the detriment of the 
some writers that this extraordinary call of the buttons, against a ilut stone in the wattu’), pi'esently 
pheall is never heard but in parts of the country had his attention arrcsled hy piteous cries of distress 
infested by the laiger caniivoro. This statement, from the diroction of the henl of goats ; and on 
however, is somewhat at variance with iiiy own per- looking over his shoiildcr, to his astonislimeiit 
floiial experience, for not once or tw'ice, but repeat- Iteheld an animal which he dechared to have been 
edly when quartered at Jhansi, 1 have heard this a wolf grappling W'ith one of the lluck, and dnag- 
pcculiar yell or call within the precincts of the ging it down the bank of the stream, lie ran 
cantonment, once in iny own garden close to the forwunl, shouting ; and the brute, on his near 
house ; and 1 need hardly say that no tiger or apjiroacli, rcliiirpiislied his pn% and, os alri>.ady 
wild beast of any kind (except now and then sbated, sought shelter under the low archway of a 
a skulking hyena) dared to venture so near to bridge hard by. 

the dwellings of man. On the other liand, 1 must On examination, witli the exception of a slight 
confess that I never once remember he^iring tlie tear on the neck, the goat, in spite of the rough 
cry of the pheulL in Calcutta, or in the vicinity of tmitiiicnt she had umlcrgone, appeared to have 
any other luge town where jackals abound ; a fiict escaped serious injury. The next thing was to 
wliich would seem to favour the ‘ solitary ’ theory, punish so bold a marauder. 1 loaded a double 
There can be no doubt, however, ns to the rifle, and in com|.)any with a number of natives, 
animal W'hich utters this particular call, for I directed the dhobie to shew the way. We reached 
have heard the cry, and immediately afterw’anls the bridge in a few miuuics, and as it was iiiipos- 
shot the animid, which proved to bo a veritable sible to see down the dark narrow tunnel beneath, 
jackal. half choked up as it was with weeds and sand, 1 

Some animals, such as the panther, for instance, directed one of iiiy followers to procure a long 
during the pairing seitsoTi, give out a peculiar cry stick with which to stir up our friend, and compel 
at that particular period ; and we know that him to shew hinistdf and leave his hiding-place, 
during the rutting season stags bellow. Fossildy Presently the man returned with a bamboo, and 
this peculiar call of the jackal, which has attracted almost immcdiattdy after forcing the pole up the 
so much attention, may be attributed to some such one entrance of the arch, out bolted, not a wolf, 
signal 01 call between the sexes. I have noticed but a very latgc jackal, froui the other. A gun 
that degs become intensely excited on hearing the loaded with a chaigo of shot would have been a 
cry of the ph^ (the unearthly yell of the better weapon than the riile I held in iiiy haud. 
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However, after missing him clean with the right 
barrel, aa he scaddcd off, I made rather a neat 
shot with the left, and bowled him over. On a 
closer inspection, the animal proved to bo a 
male jackal of the common ty^, but of such un- 
wonted size, that on viewing its thick muscular 
body and long gaunt limbs, 1 wondered little nt 
the blunder committed by iny servant in mistak- 
ing it for a wolf ; and indeed, the fonnidablo set 
of teeth which garnished tlie jaws would have 
done credit to even that animal. 

I may mention in conclusion, tliat many classes 
of the nativiM of India (who are a superstitious 
race in general) dread hearing the cry of a 
single jackal when uttered in close proximity to 
a dwelling, asserting that it denotes ‘a death* 
before long in that particular abode. And in 
former times, prior to Ibiiggce being put down by 
the English governmcoit, a fox crossing the path 
of a gang of Thugs about to start on an expedition, 
and on the look-out for propitious signs, or the 
contrary, was regarded ns tho very worst token of 
all for success, and a certain warning, should the 
enterprise be persisted in, of failure and disaster. 


FALLEN F O It T U N E S. 

CHAPTER X.— A TIIUK WIFE. 

When we poor sons of men are miserable, we are 
prone to think that we. have reached a depth of 
distress beyond that which the experience of fdhers 
has sounded, and are api>ruucliiiig the very limit — 
and even exceeding it, since in despair we often 
seek refuge in the grave —which human nature can 
bear. 'J'he genlleiiian who has just been black- 
balled at tlie long-desired club ; the lady to whom 
the Lord CJi«amberluin luis refused permission to 

S resent herself at Her Majesty's Drawing-room ; the 
usiness man who finds himself unable to meet bis 
engagements on the morrow ; the wife who has 
just iliscovcrcd the unfaithfulness of her husband : | 
all these, although suficring such dilferent degrees I 
of woe, imagine that nut iu the condemned cell of 
Newgate itself is to be found a mortal so utterly 
Ibrsakeii by the gods as they. It is the poor privi- 
lege of the wretched to exaggerate their calamities, 
and perhaps John Dalton imliilged himself in this 
way like the rest. Vet it is difficult to imagine 
that that autumn morning dawned upon a human 
crcatiuxs more wholly miserable lliaii lie, ils he 
crept down the tliick carpeted .stairs and uloiig the 
painted corridors of Riverside to his own room. 
Everything about him biiiuthed of w^ealth and 
luxury, while every thought within him picturad 
ruin. Hour after iiour, ho had sat alone till the cold 
gray light hod bruken over the crags of Bleabarrow, 
but not one rav of corafoi't had fallen upon him ; 
he hod racked his brain for a siiiglj gleam of hojie 
wherewith to mitigate the gloom of that confession, 
which he must now needs make to his unsuspect- 
ing wife, and liad found none. He liarl prayed, 
and his prayer had come back to him, as it 
^emecl, rejected. There are agonies in which the 
impatient soul demands some visible sign of God’s 
good providence, and being denied it, it dares to 
question His existence, ^cre was no help fur 
him, he cried in his exceeding bitterness, in God or 
inan. As for himself, ho was ready to own that he 
did not deserve such help ; and if he had stood 
alone iu the world, ho would have taken his 


punishment, doggedly perhajis, but without repin- 
ing or complaint, lie was no coward, though in 
that dark nour (as gencrallv happens) his very 
vivacity of spirits, quickened by long yearn of pros- 
perity and success, shewed its seamy side, and 
made him proportionably prone to despondency ; 
but his apprehensions for the fate of those he 
loved, and whom his folly hod dragged down to 
Uic dust, were overwhcdniiiig. 

His delicate and devoted wife ; Kitty, with her 
beauty and expectations ; Jenny, prostrateil by her 
illness, and for whom until now everything had 
been clone to prevent even tho winils of heaven 
from visiting her too roughly ; little Tony, with 
his nclucatiuii but just begun, and looking forward 
to being .*in Eton boy : each of these picture^ to 
gaze on w'hich had hitherto been the pride of liis 
life, was now become to him terrible to look upon; 
and yet, alas, they w'ere living realities. The pros- 
pect was not to be evaded or shut out ; not one of 
tlic.se beloved portraits could lie turn with its face 
to the wall. 

As he drew near his dressing-room, his step full 
mure lightly on the carpet, aud he turned the 
handle of the door very softly, lest his wife, who 
slc^.pt in the no.\t apartment, should be disturbed. 

1 1 is intention was on no account to wakem her, hut 
to sillier her to slc^ep on until near her usual liour 
for being called, wlieii he must iieeds tell her his 
ill news. It would be the last sleep free from care 
that she would ever have ; and as for him, there 
was small chance of his losing c(jnsciousiios.s of his 
woes even for a iiioment. To his surprise, Ik^w- 
cver, on entering his dressing-room, the window- 
curtains of which were of course closed, cxclmliug 
the dawn, he jicrcrcivcd a strong light under the 
door that cofliiiiUTiicatcil witli the next apartment. 
At the same moment he himrd liis iiaiiie called in 
those dear accents tlici sound of which hiul hitherto 
becMi ever as niiisic to his ear. Now, they only 
evoked a shiuliler. AV^itliont trusting hiiiiKelf to 
answer, for he wa.s sensible that he had lost control 
over his own tones, he summoneil up a smile, aud 
opened the door. To his great distress, he found 
Mrs Dalton had not retired to her couch, bat was 
sitting ill her dre.ssiug.rTi,\vn, awaiting him— -as she 
had doubtless been for the last six hours. 

‘ My dearest love, how can you be so iinpriident V 

lie was careful for her health at all times, and 
there w.as an especial reason for her taking care 
of it for the m‘xl few months to come ; fur the 
moment, he only thought of that, ami nut of the 
sad Imnlen of woe which he hail come to share 
with her. 

‘I could not b1ci?p, dear,* said she tenderly, 
* uutU I had BC'im you, and heard from your own 
lips what it was that has troubled you sa* 

Here, ns it might eeem, was his opportunity of 
gently breaking to her his terrible news ; but no 
sooner did it present itself than bis exmrage failed 
bim. What hurry was there, after all, to introduce 
this innocent and iinsiispicious creature to irrepar- 
able calamity 7 He had made up his mind, indeed, 
to do so that very inoniiug, but it now struck him 
that there was no need for such great haste as that 
The blow', indeed, must fall, but it would not do so 
immediately, and it was his duty to prepare her 
for it by gradations. Any smblcn shock to one in 
her delicate situation might liave a serious etfect, 
and was to be avoided. Though death waa sweet 
to hiuisell^ because of the evil that he liad wrought 
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her, he shrank from contemplating it — miserable 
though her life might be— in connection with 
lur. 

* My darlings you alarm me beyond measure : to 
lose your mUural rest, is to do yourself, just now, 
a serious injury. My news, whatever it be, might 
surely wait for the morning/ 

‘ I must know what it is, John, I must indeed,’ 
pleaded she; and she rose from her chair, and 
placing a thin whito hand upon otudi of his 
ehoulden, looked straight into his eyes, * Do not 
tell me it was the election only. Have I known 
and loved you all these years not to know better 
than that ? Thank (Jod, you are well ! — in health 
at least — and the children are well. If I hail not 
had them under my own eye to-night, I shoiihl 
have thought, when I looked upon your face, that 
there was something amiss with them. What else, 
John, can have ha]mcned to so change you t' 

‘To change me, £dith 1 1 ilattered myself my 
manner was much the same lo-iiight as usual. 
But it is quite true that something lias happened 
to trouble me.’ 

‘ Thp it is a mere money trouble ?’ 

‘ It M a money trouble, but a very severe one.* 
‘Thank GimI, thank God, it is no worse !* said 
Mi-s Dalton fervently. ‘ That nothing of blame or 
shame could be laid to ymir door, I knew ; hut I 
was apprehensive— 1 always have been— that your 
connection with Mr Holt might lead 3 *ou "into 
some painful ])OHition. Your leference to him in 
your letter of this morning iiiiule me uneitsy. 
None of 11 B like the man : we are only women, 
moved by instinct, and not by reason ; but since 
such a feeling was common to all three of us 
‘ There Bcemed something in it, ch, uiy darling?’ 
observed Dalton, finishing the uncompleted sen- 
tence. He found his task much easier now than 
he could have hoped fur. AVhat his wife hail 
said was strangely consonant witli his own recent 
thoughts. He knew that Holt w\as no favourite 
with her or with tlie girls, but he had no idea 
that they entertained any such suspicions of him 
— unreasonable, us she herself had said, yet sus- 

I ucioiis which he sharc<l. In her case, however, 
le <lid not wi‘'h that they should be coripborahid ; 
it was better she should feel he had been minimi 
by Ills own folly than another's fraud, even if 
11101*6 hod been fraud. 

‘1 know nothing against Holt’s honesty, my 
dear,’ continued he gravely. ‘ But I did not wish 
you to speak to liini about the election, lest you 
should have heard something from liis li|)s, which 
should be told only by my own. Jt was most 
essential to me, os I thought when I wrote that 
note, to succeed at Bainptoii; my credit— by 
which 1 uiean my commercial importance — would 
he seriously affected by the result ; hut now all 
that has sunk into insignificance, in the presence 
of an overwhelming calamity.’ 

‘You have lost your fortune, John !’ Her tone 
was grave, but.very soft and gentle, and there was 
a smile of content upon lier face, very strange to 
see at such a time. 

‘Yes, dear, 1 have; Qod help me: ovciy far- 
thing of it’ 

‘ But you have not lost us, John ; 1 am still with 
yovL * — her voice trembled a lillle, but she went 
bravely on— ‘and the dear children.’ 

* Yes, darling ; it is on your account and theirs 
—not on niine^ Qod knows— tliut tills has . un- 


nerved me ; that the burden seems more heavy 
than 1 can hear.' 

‘ Then let us help you to carry it ; what is 
heavy for one is liglit for four. The girls are old 
enough, and wise enough, to bear their part 
What is the loss of money when love is left ! ’ 

‘ Edith, Kilith ! you know nut what you say ; you 
have not pictured to yourself what ruin is. Did 
you not hear me say that 1 have lust my all t — and. 
Heaven forgive me, your all also ! ’ 

She sank down in the chair, for her linilis had 
failed her, still retaining liis hand within her 
own. ‘ I did not understand/ said she in a faint 
voice ; ‘ Guil help ns ! ’ 

‘ Kven she, devoteil as she is, cannot image to 
herself/ tliought he, * my fatal folly, and forgive 
it ; such a baseness os 1 have committed is incon- 
ceivable to her innocent uiid unselfish nature ; £ 
am comlomncd by the sole judge to whom I could 
liave looked for mercy/ How wrong he was, how 
little ho knew lii*r, notwithstanding that Iks loved 
her so ! When we stand before the judgment-seat 
of Heaven iLself, wc may know — I trust we shall— 
a diviner pit}', but here on earth there is no such 
uustiiiting fount of ruth and forgiveness tis the 
heuit of woman. 

‘ I’ardon inn, dear John/ were her first broken 
words ; ‘ the weakness has passntl now ; ami 1 feel 
as befits your Avife. Yes ; and 1 Avould not change 
iiiy ]duce to-night, this moment/ taking his head 
within her hands, for he lual cast himsidf upon his 
knees at her fiuit, and hidden his face in an agony 
of remorse and shame, ‘ with that of any woman in 
this world, no matter how rich — how prosperous ! 
And I love you, John, better m your poverty and 
your ruin, than I have ever loved you yet ; aud I 
will he true to you, ami be your help as lielp may 
he in me— and so will Kate and Jenny/ 

I'hen she broke down. She could have borne all 
herself, but the tliought of her childi'Cii, aud what 
they would have to bear, Avas too mucli for her 
mother’s heart. Uuslxinil and Avife mingled their 
tears togcLher — biller tears of seli-coudcmuatioii ill 
the one case, .and of tenilerness and pity in the 
olbcr. * Hush ! ’ said she, for the grief of a man 
Avho has not slu*d a tear since childhood is always 
loud; ‘Jenny is a light sleeper/ and she puint^ 
to the d(M»i' tlial led into the room of llie invalid. 
‘Now, tell me all about it, John ; I can bear to 
hear it much belter than 1 can bear to w’ait. I 
knoAV the Avoi-st ; how can it hurt me, then, to 
knoAv the shape in which it has come ! Nay, it’s 
idle to talk of rest, of sleep ; I pray you, tell me/ 

So, sitting hand in hand, Jolm Dalton told her 
all, omitting only his suspicious concerning Holt. 

She listened attentively — asking a question 
calmly here aud there, when she retiuired some 
matter of biisiuess to be e.\plaincd — to the bitter 
cud. 

‘ Tlicn if the bad news about the mine should not 
be confirmed/ said she, ‘ our all'airs would not be 
so desperate ?’ 

‘ They are already confirmed, Edith ; do not, I 
beseech you, indulge in any hojie on that head. 
The mine was a swimlle from the beginning.’ 

‘ Ytil Mr Holt pei-suaded you to invest in it 7 ’ 

‘ Certainly : he thought it a genuine thing and 
a very good tiling ; he purchased laigely in it 
himself ; Uiat I know of my own persoiifd know- 
ledge.’ 

* And yet he sold liis shares afterwHnls 1 ’ 
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* Yes ; but at a high premium. If I had 
followed his advice, 1 am bound to say 1 should 
have niailc money by it 1 had taken— 1 don’t 
know why, unless it was from what he hod origin- 
ally told me — a fatal fancy to the investment* 

* And to whom did Mr Holt sell his shares 7 * 

^ I don’t know ; it was doubtless done through a 
broker, and he may not even know himself. ANHiy 
do you ask that question 1* 

* From ignorance, my dear. I understand no 
more of wSti matters than our little Tony.’ 

‘ Poor boy ! ’ sighed Dalton despondently. The 
mention of his son brought keenly to his mind 
that sense of ruin which this discussion about the 
Lara liiul for the moment diverted from it. 

* Well, darling, we must look about us,* said Mrs 
Dalton cheerfully, *aiid phm what is to be done. 
A man of your talents, who has got so many 
influential friends, need not surely long remain 
without some lucrative ciiiploymcnt.* 

John Dalton had had soiue experience of place- 
hunting, though not upon his own account, and he 
knew that in that description of sport the ‘blank 
days * were many, and that those even of the most 
skilful huntsmen who ‘find’ at all are few*. The 
humiliation of beggary would be terrible to him, 
and how ofLuu would he have to beg and be 
refused. 

‘There are the Skiptons, you know, darling; 
they have always been such friends of nnrs, and 
Sir AVilliaiii, who is in the ministry, would surely 
exert himself for your sake.’ 

Her husband shook his head, as though he did 
not entertain much hope of assistance from tliat 
quarter. Sir William, although ho was the Attor- 
ney-general, was a dull man, and Dalton had more 
than once expressed his opinion to that effect- -of 
course iti the politest possible iiiannor— when they 
chanced to dilfur. Their families were very iiiti- 
iiiate, hut the men themselves were as opposite as 
tlic poles, Olid hud no very high opinion of one 
another. Tw*euty-foiir hours ngo, it would have 
seemed as impossible to Dalton to have asked a 
favour of Sir William Skiptoii, ns to jiick his 
pocket ; he would not have done it, had he been 
starving. But the question now was whether he 
could bring himself to do it, to provide bread for 
his children. 

‘I1ieu there is Cousin Tatham, John; I am 
sure he has always expressed the highest admira- 
tion of your talents.’ 

Poor Dalton winced at this. Lord Tuthain. a 
distant ndative of iiis wife, was a venerable noble- 
man who enjoyed a ccrtiiiii insignificant appoint- 
ment about tlie court ; and thoiigli, from his 
appearance of wisdom and gravity, he might have 
sat upon the woolsack to represent the Lord 
Chancellor in his absence, he was, in fact, a 
nouenti^; a mere stuffed personage w'ith a luig- 
wig and sw'ord. lie was, it is true, always talking 
about hia patronage, but it ivos only the appoint- 
ment of the royal footmen that lay withiu his 

While Mrs Dalton thus imagined to herself 
that the court and the luitiialry would lioth he 
interested in her husband’s favour, he himself 
was rapidly reviewing in hia own mind all the 
really possible chances that were open to him, and 
they seemed few indeed. He had friends^ it is 
I true, upon whom he could rely for sympathy, 

I and even, perhaps, for material aid— thou^ in a 


shape which, even now, he could not conceive 
himself capable of accepting— but they were men I 
of his own style and ^aracter, genial, agreeable 
fellows, hut who had, with few exceptions, never 
sought to hniden themselves with the duties, and 
therefore the privileges of office. ^ He felt that 
they could have nothing to give him in the way 
of employintMit lie had a slight oequaintemee, 
indeed, with a minister or two beside Sir William, 
but he had always attached himself to the other 
faction in politics, and it was uuTeasonahle to 
expect that his late attempt upon the virtue of 
the borough of Jiarnpton, though it had failed, 
would recomniend him to their good offices. 

Nothing very practical, indeed, came out of the 
long discussion tnat took place that weary morn- 
ing, concerning future ways and means, between 
liusband and wife, yet Dolton found an unexpected 
solace in it 

He had never before taken Edith into his con- 
fidence upon the state of his affairs ; and her 
sagacity and common-sense, wlierever her know- 
ledge of the grounds upon which to build was 
equal to his own, surprised him. We do not give 
the angels such credit for aptitude for worldly 
wisdom, as perhaps they deserve. Mrs Dolton^s 
I views, were duuhtless sanguine ; she hofl much 
more confidence not only in her husband’s friends, 
hut in his own abilities, than he had himself ; 
hilt if sympathy is not help, it is next akin to it, 
and ho|>c l>egcU hope ; and before their talk was 
over, Dalton was certainly in a less despairing 
mood than he had been some hours ago. 

Though his wife had suggested much, she Lad 
stijiulated but one thing— iiuiiiely, that their mis- 
fortune should, if possible, be kept from the know- 
ledge of their children until their return to their 
own home. ‘ Let them enjoy themselves for the 
few (lays that remain of our visit here, John ; it 
will he easier to break this news when wc are all 
together under our own roof ; nor do I wish, 
unless yon sec any good reason to the contrary, 
that our host and hostess should learn whut has 
heiullen ns, while wc remain their guests.' 

It was out of the true mother’s heart, we may 
he sure, that the first advice was given ; but of 
the source of the second, 1 iiiii not so certain— 
perhaps it w*ns a lillle womanly pride. Her 
connection with the Cumpdens had always been 
on equal terms, and she shrank, though the change 
must needs come sooner or later, from its bciiig 
placed on another footing. Or, perhaps she 
thought that Julia would not prove the most 
syiniiathisiiig of friends at such a crisis. 

To both conditions, Dalton would have willingly 
assented, hut he feigned objections in order to 
giun compliance, by giving way, with a stipulation 
of his own — namely, that l^ith should retins to 
rest for tlie little time that now intervened before 
her usual hour for being called. To this^ she was 
with difficulty persuaded, and presently, worn out 
by watching, and weariness and woe, she fell asleep. 

As the daylight struggled in, and lit up her 
delicate wuii face, as it lay beside his own, a 
new fear crept into hia aching heart, and mingled 
with its other tenants. Suppose that his faithful 
and beloved companion should perish in her 
coming trial, and leave him aloM in the d«rk 
days to come 1 The thought was agonising, but 
only in consonance with those which already beset 
him. That worst, at which, when we have arrived, 
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it is said that * things must mend/ he felt was 
limitless in evil. Thera are times when puur 
humanity rmects the smooth prophecy, ‘ Heaven 
I will never desert mu so utterlv as to suffer this 
I to happen or that;' hut, with sickening fear, 
expects -the utmost cruelty of Fate. 


EAST END AND WEST END. 
Amomo the ‘working clergy’ of London, there are ' 
few who are better known than the ^v. Harry 
Jones, late rector of St Luke’s, St James*, and at 
present incumbent of St George’s in the East He 
has known very literally ‘St Giles’ and St James’/ 
and is well qualified to speak of both ; and his 
transition from West to East of the great metrop- 
olis has given liim the opportunity of drawing 
a most interesting comparison bclwceti them.* 
When he came to dwell in East Loudon, he found 
many curious contrasts with the district which he 
had left He was now among ships, just arrived 
from long voyages, with numerous foreigners 
speaking a strange language. Tliis contrast of 
faces and apparel, ‘this mixture of land and 
water, of homely trucks and foreign trailers, of 
horse-vans and steam-vessels ; the tier of huge 
ocean-going ships, brought so close to the shore 
that you con touch their long black sides with 
your stick or umbrella/ os yon walk by them, 
produces a sense of proximity to the ends of the 
earth, and adds to the above-mentioned sense of 
space. Our author is convinced that this affccU 
the tliinking povrera of the inhabitants, and renders 
them more catholic, and less prejudiced. And 
yet the poor folk in the East are vciy hardly 
worked, so that they have less time for thought 
than most of us. With the exception of the coarse 
enjoyments of the sailors, thera are few pleasures 
to he found there, and none of an ambitious sort. 
No one dreams of a carriage-airing, nor indeed of 
a carriage. ‘ Here have 1 never seen a coachman 
in a wig, or a footman in powder. 1 have never 
met a lady on horseback or a “ Victoria ; ” and 
though we go so much about on foot, such a luxury 
as a crossing-sweeper is unknown.’ There is no 
‘ London season’ in the East, but only summer and 
winter. Town is never full or empty, but always 
the same. What is very curious is, that the 
exception to this unifonniiy is on the annual race- 
day between Oxford and Cambridge, ‘when the 
loneliest and dullest street breaks out in blue 
ribbons, and the van-horses toiling up Old Gravel 
Lane from the Docks wear their colour.’ We 
fancy this does not arise so much from sympathy 
with our University institutions on the part of the 
East-enders, os from their association with the 
River, hy which many of them, in two senses, 
live. The Thames — no ‘silent highway’ in this 
locality — ^brings with it their occupation. Their 
livelihood, in very many cases, although they live 
on shores d^nds upon the winds and tides., When 
the wind brings the ships^ eveiy one has his hands 

* Etui ami TFeil London, By the Bev. Hsny Jones. 
Smith and Elder. 


full of work ; but when it blows against them, the 
dock-labourers stand idle at the gates. The wealth 
that lies in the huge, ugly storehouses in this 
region, or hidden among ‘the square plantations 
of bore masts/ is inconceivable, while the wares 
themselves are of the most poetic and sumptuous 
kind. Without, is Wapping ; within, is the Arabian 
Nights. ‘Here arc stores of ebony and ivory. 
Hera are the choicest cigars, the richest drugs, 
the brightest dyes, the sweetest perfumes, and 
the finest wines. . . . Pines from the West 
Indies, oranges from Seville, teas from China, 
masses of ice from Norway, marbles from Carrara, 
and spices from Ceylon.’ All the products of the 
world are to be found within a few square feet of 
one another. Walk round the little dock of St 
Catharine, and liereyou shall sec ten thousand bags 
of coffee, and here seven hundred and fifty tliou- 
saiifl pounds worth of indigo, and here thousands 
of fagots of cinnamon scenting the air. Sometimes 
you may come ut)on things that do not exactly 
scent the air, such as half-a-dozen wogon-loods of 
osafetida, which, it seems, is used as a condiment 
in Persia, and thought capital with beefsteaks. At 
other times, you may stumble upon a quantity of 
‘old-fashioned trunks, with the hair outside/ which 
are cow-skin packages full of (piininc bark, sewn 
up with thongs. Then there are the w'lne- vaults at 
the Docks, where most of us have gone when wo 
were middle-aged and foolish, with a ‘tasting 
order/ and repented of it For one thing, there 
are no less than ‘six acres of port, sherry, and 
modcira, and, under one roof, sixty thousand 
huge casks of brandy, worth, on the average^ 
seventy pounds apicc&’ In the Docks is maiii- 
taiued a standing army of three hundred cats to 
kill the rats which swarm there, besides many 
human auxiliaries who get their living by clearing 
the freshly unladen ships of these vermin. Tlie 
chaige fur ‘ ratting a ship ’ is a pound ; but the 
rats are caught alive and sold for twopence apiece 
to ‘ s{M)rling gents so that the calling is remuner- 
ative. 

In the longest vault of the London Docks, the 
iron rails on which tlie casks are rollcil reach alto- 
gether twenty-two miles { The alleys, however, are 
narrow. All along the track, the ceiling is hlnck 
with fungus, lint there arc worse things than that 
to look .it and think about. ‘ The sugar, molasses, 
and trcacle-stores in the Ducks arc aiiytliing but 
appetising. One day/ says our author, *I was 
walking along the huge sheds on the ground floor, 
where all this sweet stuff is lodged, and saw a 
parcel of men scraping the floor with hoes, much in 
the same way os the scavengers do the streets. And 
the mud they scraped up was very black. On my 
asking what they did with it, one of the superin- 
I tendents told me it was going to be mode into lolli- 
pops.’ It is fortunate that Kast and IV’eot London 
IS not a book likely to be very popular in juvenile 
circles, else this disclosure would be alarming 
indeed. 

The East of London, while in the very van of 
the time in many respects, retains some of our 
oldest instiiutiona The curfew, for example, is 
still tolled at St Geoige’s, and in fulfilment of its 
original design. When the clock strikes eight, the 
bell ‘goes* for a quarter of an hour, and gives the 
signal for turning off the gas in various work- 
shops. At a quarter before six iu the morning, 
too, it begins a designedly irregular clang— very 
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pleasant for the poor rector who lives under the 
shadow of the bulfiy — to awaken the East-end 
workers. ^The tower is so close that 1 can hiiar the 
rattle of the rope and the groan of the wheel 
before each metallic " boom.” And when the last 
stroke of six has been struck in a storin of accom- 
panying clangour from the heavy alanim-bcll, the 
air long remains filled with an angry hum, ns 
though the emperor of all the hornets was flying 
alioiit the room.* Such is oiio of the pleasures of 
shepherding a 'working population.’ Jhit Mr 
Harry Jones docs not mind work, or any of its 
associations. Indectl, he likes it so much, that ho 
is easily angered against the drones, lie informs 
us rather griinljr that fifteen of the City churclies-— 
which an innuisitivo but accurate friend of his 
attended for the puqioso of taking a census of their 
congregations —have for the sum-total of their 
attendants (barring the charity-scliools) two hun- 
dred and ninety-one individuals, or less than 
twenty apiece. ‘Their priests frequently live 
away, perhaps in the pleasant places of the coun- 
try, and on Sunday conns up to their cures with 
two sermons in a little hlack bag/ Some of the 
livings are of considerable value, but the main sum 
is out of sight, consisting, os it usually does, of Uic 
proceeds of their ‘ parsonage,* let at a vtiry high 
Timt for business purposes. ‘It has been cstiin- 
ated that the parocliial charities of the City 
could, without Bi^rious incoiiveniciice to any one, 
produce two million pounds— enough, according 
to an estimate of Sir Sidney Waterlow, to provide 
snfllcicnt sites for os many improved dwellings 
for working-people as are needed in the metropolis/ 
Of the newspaper literature of the inhabitants 
of the East, our author gives a very huinoroua 
account. No print over a penny in price is in 
circulation there. ‘We iilu the TiiMs in the 
vestry, but it is too dear for local use. 1 take it 
in, but, unless I ordered it, I could not get a copy 
at any of our local newspaper shops. I fancied, 
however, that I had found a neighbour with a 
special literary or political interost in the leading 
journal. My copy of the Times goes on the second 
day to a worthy butcher hard by, to whom it thus 
comes cheap. On one or two occfosions, however, 
when I wanted to refer to something in the C(»py 
of the previous day, and sent to beg the loiiii of it, 
1 found that it hod been tom up. The truth gradu- 
ally revealed itself to me, tliat my practical neigli- 
bour preferred the 1 imes because of the toughness 
of its paper. He desires to have the news, but is 
content to get it rather late if printed on material 
tenacions enough to hold small parcels of meat 
without bursting.* *J1ie East, indeed, is not very 
• cultivated* as respects literature, or very ‘rosthutic’ 
as respects religion, but, as a rule, it is neither 
graceless nor gwlcss; ‘a district is not neces- 
sarily degraded becanso it has no opera-house, polo 
club, or footman in powder,* and, it may bo 
added, only one Ttjnes newspaper. *lt is distin- 
guished,* boasts its (diicf pastor, ‘by a steady and 
laborious dischaige of duty, which before Hod is of 
great price.* We axe afraid that, in our autboi^s 
eyes, ‘the Eastern Position,* about which such 
a fuss is being mode by people who don’t know 
what real parochial work— not to say real reli- 
gion-means, is of small importance compared 
with such an Eastern fact as this. Moreover, 
despite the poverty of his new parishioxieiB in St 
George’s in the East, they beg much less than do 


the poor in St €kiOTge*8 Hanover Square. Their 
manners on the whole ore good ; there is not much 
courtesying or touching of hats, but a certain 
frankness and pleasantness of address^ which a 
right-thinking man calls wholesome. There are 
not many actual ‘ rouglis ’ in the district^ tliongh 
many of the population are ‘conspicuously uio 
reverse of smooth ;* and our uullior is a judge of 
roughs. He has been in some queer places in bis 
time, and seen oncer people, for he is the sort of 
priest that shrinks fruiii going nowhere if upon his 
Master’s errand, and os such he lias come to the 
conclusion that even in the ‘ ugliest curueis’ people 
are inclined to he civil to you if you are civil to 
them. 

There are a good many things, indeed, in this 
book, both about ‘East* and ‘West,* that are 
calculated to astonish even moderately strong 
minds. Herein may be read in brief the whole 
history of the wf)rKing-man, including his' club, 
which some good folks thought could be carried 
ou by the Kiibscrij)tions of the aristocracy. The 
one which Mr Harry Jones started was self-snp- 
jKirling fiDin the first, bought its own liquors, 
its own billianl-tablc (it has now two), and hail 
its own servants. ‘It was for some time found 
cheaper to send to an eating-house than keep a 
cook ; but now the cooking is done as at the 
AthenEcnm or Reforni Clubs, though we have 
not hod a FranrateUi or a Soyer. . . . Ontre or 
twice 1 was asked to dinner there, and had a 
very good meal and a kindly welcome/ This is 
a writer who knows the Avorking-man well ; 
and Olio of the causes to Avhicli lie attributes 
the growing vice of drunkenness is very curious, 
and wc have no doubt worth notice. It is the 
monotony of trade, tlie univci-sal division of labour. 
Work is now so subdivided that a man gets 
tied down to the ceiuiclcss rt!]ictitioxL of a particular 
process, A bootmaker docs not make boots, he 
only fjistens the ‘ upper* to the ‘sole ; * u ‘closer* 
docs the stitching. This is tlic same Avith all 
tnulcH. Human nature abhors the tediiiiii of it, 
and ‘breaks out/ Then there is Avant of air, 
Avaiit of amusunieiit, and above, all things, the. 
degrading iiillueiice of a crowded lodging. It is 
hopeless to expect the light of education, morality, 
redigion, or whatever else is best, to keep alive in 
tliat tainted air. The wholesome dwelling-house is 
his great remedy for much that is amiss ; and Avheii 
one reads Avhat ho hu.s to plead in behalf of it, 
how idle are all the questions that convulse the 
so-called ‘ religious world * beside this simple need, 
which can mainly be met by the pocket. How- 
ever, these matters are only touched upon in 
the book before us, tliougli, as it seems to ui^ with 
a ziiastcr^hand. 

Wc should like to be Avith the rector when ho 
presides over the annual drawing of the lots 
of the six marriageable inaiilens from ‘Baine’s 
Charity,* the lucky one of whom ^ts a huudml 
pounds os a dow'er. Mr Raine left his money 
away from his nephews, well convinced, as he 
sets forth in his will, that if they hod seen, as 
he had, the imiocent maid who got the prize burst 
out into tears of joy, they would have been quite 


content with that clis|> 08 ition of his prop^yl 
But ‘how about the five poor innocent maids,* 
inquires our author, ‘ who don’t get it?* and who 
have all provided themselves with suiton^ some 
of whom may ciy ‘off’ Avhen they have dzawn 
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blanks. Sentiment, to suit Mr Jones’ taste, must 
be of a nature to stand * frying,’ and wo wish there 
were more folks of his opinion. 

Space forbids us to speak further of this excel- 
lent book, save to quote one singular fact. If 
Mr Harry Jones is not a lion, ho is very near 
one. suppose that there is no other place in 
the world where a domesticated parson could ring 
his bell and scud his servant loutid the corner to 
buy a lion. 1 could indulge this whim at hve 
minutes’ notice.’ The fact is, he is neighbour to 
Mr Jamioch, the great wild-beast collector. At 
present, in the East of London the market is high 
for tigers, which cannot be bought under two 
hundm pounds ; whereas a lion fetches but 
seventy pounds, and a lioness even less. You may 
buy orang-outangs for twenty pounds apiece ; and 
even these are not the most remarkable inhabitants 
of East London. 

A RAILWAY RUN. 

One day in August of last year 1 travelled from 
Paddington to Exeter by llic eleven forty-five 
train on the Great Western Railway. By the 
courtesy of the management, I was peniiitle<l to 
travel in any portion of the train at pleasure, 
and to ask any (|nestions respecting the working 
of the line, the signals, &c., of any of the officials 
The eleven forty-live a.m. express is the fa'itest 
train in the w*orld ; and when 1 saw the huge 
and powerful engine on whicli iiiy journey had 
to be performed, a slight feeling of nervousness 
came over me, because I then realised that, like 
it or not, having once started, there was no help 
for it hut to reiiiaui where 1 was for seventy-seven 
miles. One glance, however, at the face of the 
polito engine-driver, Mr Price, was quite sufficient 
to TcaasuTC me, for there 1 saw clearly written, not 
only courage, hut skill. The guard’s whistle sounds, 
and I take my place on the foot-plate of the engine. 
W e go slowly until wc clear the outskirts of the 
station, and notwithstanding the great weight of 
the engine (?8 tons), we have a few bumps over 
the points ; when, however, we are clear of these 
little obstructions, it becomes quite evident that 
OUT iron monster means business. With a jaunty 
shake of his funnel, os much ns to say, ‘Look 
out, 1 ’m coming ! * he increases his speed ; tho 
telegraph xhjsIs begin to fly past ; the whirl, tear, 
and ei'nsh of the engine get louder, so that with 
difficulty I can hear myself speak, and the speed 
becomes so great that I am fain to hold on, for 
very fear that 1 shall be shot off like a stone from 
a catapult Onward still foster, for wo are in tlic 
open country, with miles of straight road before 
us; and now^ were it not that we have profound i 
confidence in the skill of those who laid down the 
nuls, wo should feel convinced that the said rails 
must be tom up — that nothing can keep them 
secure against the great speed and power of the 
monster engine. All this time the engineer, with 
placid foeo^ keeps a sluiTp look-out with his hand 
on tho controlling lever, ready at any moment for 
action, should any obslaclo occur ; whilst tho 
diceiy-faced stoker (a veritable Mr Toodles in 


appearance) every few minutes heaps great shovel- 
fiils of cool into the jaws of the furnace. Just 
os wo are going at a high speed, something 
dppears to require adjustment near the funnel 
of the engine. With as much coolness as you or 
I would cross Uungorford Bridge, our engineer 
walks over the side of the moustcr, and gives 
two or tlimc turns to a screw— just os we arc 
.approaching a sharp curve on an cmbaiikineut 
twenty feet high. I look upon his destruction as 
inevitable ; hold on doubly tightly myself, under 
the certain impression that he, and most likely all 
of ns, will be shot over. But no ; he (piickly 
returns, ns if the speed were of no importiiiice to 
him, and as if all such things were mere iiiattcrs 
of course. 

Presently, when we have accomplished about 
half our distance, the speed seems to flog a little, 
wheren]>uri our engineer turns a couple of small 
screws at his feet : the effect' is immediate and 
startling : last as wc were going before, the spectl 
now is something terrific, and it requires an occa- 
sional glance at Mr Price's placid face to reassure 
mo that all is right. 

Pooxde riding in niilway trains, and seated 
comfortably in tlieir carriages, have but a faint 
notion of the great speed at which they actually go 
when tiTivclliiig by express. You must he on tUc 
engine, with nothing before you but a couple of 
small and apparently fragile iron rails, whicli it 
seems must be torn up, before you can have the 
least idea of what railway travelling actually is. 
On the broad gauge, owing to the great size and 
weight of the engine^ there is comparatividy 
little joltiiig and vibration ; for when going at the 
greatest speed, I am able to pour out a gloss of 
wine without spilling a drox>. At length, wc 
slacken speed, and Swindon Station comes in view, 
which we reach, having performed the run of 77jt 
miles from Paddington, without stopping, in a little 
nioro than aii hour and a quarter, liero, 1 lake 
leave of my engine friends, having ascertained that 
the engine is called the ‘Estafelte;’ that it was 
bom in September 1850, and renewed June 1870 ; 
that it is one of the, if not the best and most 
powerful oil the line ; that it weighs 38 tons 8 cwt. ; 
and that during its lifetime it has travelled 666,605 
miles — or considerably mure than half a million ! 
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Jones, the guard, who tells me he has conducted 
the express for twenty years; and ‘I’ve never, sir,’ 
says he, ' hod any accident, not even to take the 
skin off my finger ! ’ 1 Icam somu useful fads 
from Mr Jones, and get some interesting anecdolt^ 
He too seems to have eyes in eveiy side of his 
head, so constantly is he on the look-out ‘ Don’t 
you think, guard,’ say I, ‘that the trains ought 
to keep better time ? They arc frequently very 
iiiucli Dehind.’ ‘ Well, sir,* he replies, ‘ it’s pretty 
nearly entirely the fault of the public. Passen^rs 
ore greatly olfcnded if we don’t Wiiit ior them wneu 
wo SCO them running to catch tho train. It only 
keeps you a minute, they say ; but juat conuder, 
sir— now, there ’s a parliamentary train to-night 
leaving Cornwall which will have to stop at eighty 
stations ; and suppose we are only a minute, or 
even half a minute, behind at each station— see 
how that tells up— and, of counc, you know that 
we must wait the advertised time before we start 
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Depend upon it, it *h the people’s own fault ; because 
paaaengen won’t keep their time/ Knowing; how 
often I have only allowed a minute to catch a 
train, 1 feel that what Mr Jones says is true, and 
am lebukeil accordingly. 

‘Another cause of want of punctuality,* says 
the guard, ‘is the ilnctiiating nature of the 
pwwenger traffic. The very train in which we 
are travelling afTords a remarkable instance of 
this. For some weeks the ]>assengers leaving Pad- 
dington have been counted, and the fluctuation 
is really remarkable. On the first week of counting 
-^n Monday, 90 passengers travelled ; Tuesday, 
116 ; Wednesday, 91 ; Thursday, 131 ; Friday, 56 ; 
Saturday, 172. And the variations are not affected, 
as you might suppose, by the days of the week. 
Without a sufficient knowledge of tlie subject, one 
would naturally say: “Oh, every bod v knows that 
more people travel on a Saturday^ and the railways 
ought to make prepamtion accordingly.” But mark 
the actual truth. One week, 172 passengers travel 
on a Saturday ; the next, 188; and the third, only 
125 ; whilst on one Friday, 5(1 ; on the next, 200 ; 
and on the third, only (KX And when wo consider 
that not five minutes before the starting of the train 
do the railway officials know how many passengen 
they have to provide carriages fur, we must admit 
that it is wonderful that trains start with even an 
approach to punctuality— as increased numbers 
mean not only a crush at the booking-place, and 
additional carriages to the train, but also an 
increase in the luggage to be labels, and a licavy 
tax upon the energies of all the employes.* 

I learn a good deal more from my friend the 
guard ; and amongst other matters, he tells me 
that passengers are in error when they imagine 
that the latter nart of the train is tlic best to 
travel in. ‘ People make a mistake, sir,’ he says, 
'when they try to get as far from the engine ns 
they can — the first three or four carriages ore the 
safest* 

I obtained much valuable experience from my 
trip ; and after a most exciting but pleasant run 
of four hours and a quarter, reached Exeter, where 
I horrified an hotel waiter by pn^senting myself 
with a face like a coal-heaveris. 

I should like to conclude with a few remarks 
of a practical nature. Itailway managers often get 
more blame than they are entitled to, and arc 
mode responsible for accidents over which they 
really have not the slightest control. Captain 
Tyler, whose experience is very great, remarks, 
'that whatever the amount of care taken, the 
item of human fallibility will .alw'ays remain, and 
will always be the cause of a certain number of 
accidents.*^ Yet, taking into consideration the 
enormous number of travcllei-s who go by rail, 
ono must admit that accidents arc coiiipani- 
tivcly few. 

It will be interesting to glance at the amount of 
traffic on one or two of the lines. 

The average number of trains running on each 
week-day over the Metropolitan extension of the 
Chatham and Dover line (twelve miles) is 54(i; 
and the number of passengers conveyed over 
those twelve miles during six months is over 
seven millions. The Metropolitan Railway con- 
veyed on Whit-Monday last over 244,000 persons. 
During the Whitsun week, over 1,088,000 passengers 
travelled on that underground line. One-sixteenth 
of the entire population of London made use of 


this railway in one day, without an accident In 
the busiest time of an ordinoiy day — ^that is to 
I say, between nine and ten in the morning--a train 
passes over the line every forty-three seconds, or 
seven trains in five minutes. In the course of the 
day, 768 trains have to run backwards and forward^ 
Safety is secured by insuring not an interval of 
tinv^ but of between the aeveral trains, which 
is arranged oy the operation of what is known 
08 the Spngniolctti system of signals. During 
twelve years, 294,258,535 persona have travelled 
by ' underground.’ 

During a single twelvemonth, the Oreat West- 
ern Railway ran 255,986 trains; some of them 
containeil seven hundred passengers ; and it is not 
an uncommon thing for an excuniioii-train in three 

n ‘}--each part containing six or seven hun- 
passengers— to arrive within a short time 
of each other at the terminus. Every train 
has its record — the time it starts, the time it 
arriv^ and departs from each station on its way, 
the time it juisses every signal-post Thus, tne 
nianiigcr, if you ask him, will turn to a book, and 
tell you that of the 255,986 trains just alluded to, 
138,646 arrived at their destination punctually 
to the minute ; 48,785 not more than five iiiiiiiite!i 
late ; and so on. There is no room in the present 
paper to allude to signalling, a system daily im- 
proving in its working, and gradually becoming 
more and more perfect 
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I LiA’B the sunset's glowing ray, 

Tho * sober evening’s twilight gray.* 

Rut yet more beautiful to me 
Tho calm inooir setting in tho He:k 
Unlike the sun, who fills alone 
His graiiil but solitary throne, 

The tranquil empress of the deep, 

While Nature sIccini a flreainless sleep, 
Not unatleiuled seeks her rest 
Upon old Ocean's heaving breast. 

Her stfirry courtiers placed on high, 

A shining cortege, through tho sky, 

In stately, slow procession glide, 
Reflected by the dimpling tide. 

While, AH site glides her downwanl way, 
Silence assumes a stiller sway. 

Anil broods like tho Ktcrnal Love 
O'er all below, around, above. 

Soon crossing tlie horizon's verge. 

Her disk, half-hidden hy the suige. 
Reflects a still decreasing light, 

Then dips, and disapiKXirs from sight, 
Tho stars, whose idling rays are seen 
Nearest in order to their queen, 

Rrc ill her wake they pbuigc below, 
Pause, as if half-afraid to go, 

Suspended in a transient rest 
Upon tho billows* snowy crest ; 

Until the perfumed breeze of night 
Breaks the reflection of their liglit, 
When lo ! they vanish, ono by one, 

Like torches when a feast is done. 
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LESSEPS AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 
Grkat and iinforc-seen events often spring from 
whnt appear to bo very insignificant circumstances. 
Such lias been the case with the Suez Canal, 
about wliich everybody has been lately talking, 
and the execution of which is undoubtedly the 
most momentous engineering feat of our time. 
To know precisely liow there shouhl have been 
such a grand undertaking projected, wo have to 
carry the mind back to the early years of the 
Itrescnt century, when the French endoavoured 
to effect the conquest of Kgypt. Ikifiled in the 
attempt, Bonaparte, os First Consul, stiU retained 
an interest in Jilgyptian affairs, with a vieiv, 
])ossibly, to Boiiin advantageous iiolitical move- 
ment Assisted by Talleyrand, his minister of 
foreign relations, lie appointed a M. do Lesseps 
to act as French agent at Cairo. For the world 
at largo it was a foiiunato appointment. Lesseps 
was an able man, as discreet ns be was intelligent 
lie did good service to France by contributing to 
the elevation of Mehemct Ali Pacha to the 
viccroyship of Kgypt Mehciiict Ali, os is well 
kiioAvn, had arrived in the country a poor man, 
unable to niad or WTite, but bo was naturally 
acuU^, and resolute as a soldier, be rose to power 
by the destruction of the Mamelukes. They were 
slain at Cairo, to the number of sixteen hundred — 
only one of them escaping, by leaping over the 
ramparts on horschack->on the 1st of March 1811. 

We do not know how long M. <lo Lcssejis 
Tcniaincd in Kgypt ITe certainly did not re- 
linquish his connection with Franco, for there, at 
Yersaillcs, he hud a son born to him, Novcmlier 
1!), 1805. To this son, Ferdinand de Lesseps, we 
have now to call attention. AVcll educated, and 
with tistcs for diplomacy and engineering, he, I 
from the veiy dawn of intelligence, heard Kgypt 
spoken of, and felt interested iu that country, to 
which in due time lie proceeded as French agent 
In this capacity, on account of the memory of 
his father, ho received many marks of attention 
from Mehemct Ali, who, witli all his imperfections, 
may be called the regenerator of Egypt Ali, at 


bis decease, was succeeded by his adopted son, 
Ibrahim Pacha, who was chiefly noted for his mili- 
tary exploits. Ibrahim w'as succeeded by Abbas 
Pachsi, who promoted the railway from Alexan- 
dria to (l!airo, which gave Kgypt a fresh impetus. 
Next comes the son of Mehemct Ali, Siiid Pacha, 
also an improver, who succeeded to power in 1854. 
It is not unnecessary to give these particulars, for 
they m.aterially bear on tlie subject 

By a happy conjuncture of circumstances, M. de 
Lesseps was brought into ac([uaintanceBliip with a 
succession of viceroys, and acquired an intimate 
knowledge of Egypt, its language and manners — 
we might add its capacity for physical and com- 
mercial improvement During his residence in 
the country, he pondered on the practicability of 
making a ship-canal to connect the Mediterranean 
with the lied Sea. The idea was not quite 
new. In ancient times, under the regime of the 
Pharaohs, a canal was constructed between the 
Nile and the Kcd Sea, the remains of which, dry 
and blocked iip with sand, ans still here and there 
visible. The project of Lesseps was on a vastly 
grander scale. It was nothing less than to form a 
canal without locks or other interruptions, straight 
along from sea to sea, capable of bearing the large 
ships which usually sail or steam to and from India. 
Tlic water for the canal was not to be derived from 
lakes or rivers, but to be the water of the two 
seas. Tlic oc^ean was to be let in at each end, so as 
to meet and form a salt-water channel, such os 
might htave been formed by nature. It was ;i fine 
conception, but only applicable to a district iiiiob- 
striictcd by rocks or mountiiins. There was reason 
to believe that part of the desert to l)c traversed, 
and more particularly that adjoining the Bed 
Sea, had at one time been a sidUwattw lagoon, 

I of which there were evidences in certain hollows, 
which, Ihongli dried up, were still covered with an 
incrustation of Milt 

Why a ship-canal from sea to sea had not been 
long since eifccted, was to be explained by the 
political condition of Egypt, and the jealousy of 
rival powers, but still more by the prevalent belief 
that there was a difference of level between the 
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Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Lessepa felt 
satisfied that there was no difTercnce in the levels, 
and that with the aids offered by steam and the 
electric teloj^raph, there would be ii» difliculty in 
conducting the traflic on a wide and well -con- 
structed canal. The only serious obstruction was 
of a political and financial, not a physical nature. 

It will bo understood that the object of the canal 
was to accommodate and develop the trallic between 
Europe and Indio. In the course of ages, that traffic 
had nndeigono some remarkable changes. For 
several centuries, the commcr(‘.u with the East 
had been overland through Asia, thence by sea 
to Venice, and so onwaiil by land to the Nether- 
lands and north of Eiiiupc. The discovery of a 
passage to India by the Cape of (lood lIo}ie in 
1486 put an end to this tedious and costly traffic. 
Ships now sailed direct for India, and in effect 
the commerce of the world was rcvolutioniseil. 
Venice, Nuremberg, Antwerp, Bruges, and other 
marts of eastern commerce, sunk into comparative 
obscurity. There, matters have remained until 
our own times. The heavy traffic of Europe with 
India has been chiefly by sea, iniitid the (*a}^K*. of 
Good Hope, while the transit of passengers has only 
of later years been facilitated by the railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo and Siiox. The project of 
Lcsseps WAS designed to effect a fresh revolution 
in the traffic with the East. It was intendiul to do 
away with the long sea-passage by the Cape, and 
by the construction of a canal for ships, make 
Africa into an island. The design was magnificent 
and worthy of English engineers, but they left it 
to the more lively conceptions of a Frcuchmaii. 
Let us sec how Lcssi^ps went to work. 

Released from diplomatic duties, and returning 
to Europe, he devoted himself to the study of 
oriental questions, his iriiiu^ naturally turning Ut 
the possibility of piercing the Isthmus of Suez. In 
his frankly characteristic lecture at Paris in 
1870, translated by Sir TTenry Drummond Wolff, 
M.r., and lately ])ublislicd,* he says : * From 
1840 to 1854, 1 studied everything connected with 
the trade between the West and the East I dis- 
covered that the tniffic doubled cveiy ten years, 
and that the time had arrived at which the forma- 
tion of a company lor the construction of the Suez 
Canal could develop that trsiillc in a marvellous 
manner.’ Impressed with the importance of his 
design, ho went to Egypt on the accession of Melic- 
met Said in 1854 Having in various ways been 
serviceable to Said, with whom he had established 
a warm friendship, hopes were cntertiiiicd that 
the project might at length be sanctioned. Visit- 
ing Siiid when on a militaiy excursion across the 
Libyan Dcser^ he broached the subject, and spoke 
of what could bo done by financial associations. 
It ivas further essential to conciliate the good-will 
of the viceroy’s intimate associates, * who were more 
skilful in the exercise of the horse than of the 
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brain.* An opportunity having occuried, ‘ I pre- 
sented myself,' says Lesseps, 'at the tent of the 
viceroy, placed on an eminence surrounded by a 
wall of rough stones, forming a little fortification 
with embrasures for cannon. I had remarked that 
there was a place where one could leap a horso 
over tli(! parapet, there being a terrace outside, on 
which the liorse hod the chance of a footing. The 
viceroy welcomed niy project, and requested me to 
go to my tent to prepare a report for him, which 
he pennitted me to bring him. His councillors 
and generals ’were around him. I vaulted on my 
horse, which leaped the parapet, galloped down 
I tho slope, and then brought me back to tbo 
I inclosnro when I hail taken tho time nccossary to 
draw up the Report, which had been ready for 
several years. Tlie whole question was clearly set 
forth in a page and a half ; and when tho Prince 
himself had read it to his followers, accompanying 
it with a translation in Turkish, and had uskcil 
their arlvicc, he received the unaninioua answer 
that the proposal of the guest, whose friendship for 
the family of Mehiunut Ali was known, could not 
be otherwise tbati fiivourablo, and that it was 
desirable to accejit it.' As a result of this auspi- 
cious interview, the concession to make the canal 
was granted on the 3()Lh November 1854. Now 
came a regular exploration of the isthmus, to 
scttlci upon the projuT route. Besides M. do 
Lesseps, the party of explorers were three Frencli 
engineers ; the party of four requiring at least sixty 
camels to carry water and provisions, and con- 
ducted by a suitable body of attendants. Among 
the stores taken were live sheep and fowls. 

Speaking of the route tliat was iraversed, M. do 
Lesseps says that, beyond the live animals taken, 

* there was nut even a fly in tliis liidcous desert.’ 
lie ailds, by way of illustration: ‘At night wc 
opened the cages of our fowls, full of confidciico, 
for wc were sure tliat next morning all onr bcasU 
would come round us, not to be abandoned in 
the.se desolate places where solitude is death. 
When we struck our camp of a morning, if at 
the moment of departure a hen had lurked behind, 
pecking at the font of a tamarisk shrub, quick she 
would jump up frightened on the back of a camel 
to regain her cage.* The journey of exploration 
lastecl two months. After all, it was found desir- 
able to submit the question of route to a Com- 
mission of skilled engineers of different countries, 
who, after duo investigation, met along with 
Lesseps at Alexanilria, where they were received 
at the gates of his palace by the viceroy. A 
touching scene ensued. When Siud learned that 
the Gommission considered the canal was possiblu 
by channeling the isthmus from sea to sco, with- 
out having recourse to tho water of tho Nile, ‘ lie 
threw himself,’ says Lcsseps, ‘ into my arms, and 
shewed the liveliest satisfaction.’ Famished with 
a definite act of concession in his favour, that 
received tho sanction of the Sultan, and which 
empowered him to form a company to execute tho 
canal, this heroic Frenchman returned to Europe, 
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to stir up the public minri, ami induce capitalista 
to take Rnnrcs in the uudertakiii};. 

The difficulties he encounter^ in his mission 
were enough to have discouraged a man of less 
spirit and determination. Some of the more 
influential English enmneers were of opinion 
that the operations for uredjpng, to keep the canal 
and its access from the Mediterranean clear of 
tnud, would bo so enormous as to render the 
project flnnnciall;^ valueless. Then, there arose 
objections, jealousies, and hesitations, on the ground, 
that to aid the undertaking would be to play 
into the hands of a French Company — or, more 
probably, the French government. It is painful 
to look back to the speeches in parliament on the 
subject. On the 7th July 18ri7, Jjord Palmerston 
said: ‘The obvious political tendency of the 
undertaking is to render more easy the sepanition 
of Egypt from Turkey. It is founded also on 
rcxiiotc speculations witli remrd to easier access to 
our Indian possessions, which 1 iicc<l not more dis- 
tinctly shadow forth, because they will he obvious 
to anybody who pays any attcuiiion to the subject. 
I can only express my surprise that M. Ferdiiianil 
do Losseps should have reckoned so mucli on the 
credulity of English capitalists as to think that 
by his process through the different rommenrial 
towns ill this couiitrv he should succeed in obtaining 
English money for the promotion of a scheme which 
is every way so adverse and hostile to British 
interests.' Ten da 3 ’a later, his lordship characterised 
the project os * one of the hiibblc schemes which 
arc often set on foot to induce English capitalists to 
emliark their money in ent(*rprise.s whi<;h in the end 
will only leave them poorer, whoever idse they 
make richer.' These severe and unworthy rcuuarks 
(lid nut meet general approval, but their effect was 
discouraging. The susceptibilities of Jjessepa wem 
grievou!5ily wounded. With a degree of bitterness, 
he observes in liis lecture : ‘ Lord Palinorston 
represented me as a species of jiickpockct, wishing 
to take the shiireholdprs* money out of llndr 
pockets.’ It appears to us surprising tliat fiOrd 
Piilincrstoii dill nut perceive and appreciate the 
immemsc facilities that the canal would offer to 
Eritish intercourse with the East. Advantages of 
this kind were at once recognised h}' various Cliani- 
bers of Commerce, and also by the Press. The 
cynical conduct of the government, however, could 
not be got over. In short, it substantially threw 
the umlertaking into the hands of the French, to 
Avlioin, along with the viceregal administration of 
Egypt, belongs the glory of making the Sue/ Canal. 
A little more generous consideration would have 
given a share in its accomplishmeut to the people 
of Great Britain. 

From the very first, it was the wish of M. do 
IjesBops to give the undertaking nn international 
character. The Company formed wms entitled the 
Compngnie Universelle du Canal Maritimn de Siuss, 
It was stipulated in the nrticl(.‘s that the canal 
was *to be open always os a neutral passage 
to every commercial vessel crossing from one 
sea to the other, without any distinction, exclusion, 
or preference of persons or nationalities.’ Further, 
* that the Company cannot, in any case, grant to 
any ship, company, or person, any advantages or 


the Company, for canal purposes, for ninety-nine 


ycara The Company being formed, and money 
provided by twenty-five thousand French sub- 
scribers, and by tlic Egyptian goveniinent, the 
works cciminenccd in April 1859, and were prose- 
cuted with great vigour. These works embraced 
a va.st vari(*.ty of accessories to the undertaking — 
piers, harbours, light-houses, dwellings for thou- 
sands of labourers- -ill fact, all the appliances of 
modern civilisation in a district which was an 
utter wilderness, without a Made of grass or a 
[ drop of fresh water. The thing could not have 
been done at all without the prompt atul libeml 
assistance of Said, and afterwards of Ismail, who 
suc^eded to power in 18(13. A subsidiary under- 
taking, but one which became imperative in the 
circumstances, wm the forming a canal fifty miles 
in length to bring fresh- water from the Nile 
to a central spot when* was built the Company’s 
town of Ismail ia. For the excavating of tliis fresh- 
uiitcr canal, there were for a time employed as many 
as eighty thousand men, furnished by the Pacha. 
On the great Siilt-water canal, the w^orks were on a 
stupendous scale. For one thing, two hundred and 
eighty-five dredging-machines were working with 
a steam force of bightcLMi thousand horses, consum- 
ing twelve tbousaml tons of coal ner month. It is 
dillicull for any one to realise tlic magnitude of 
the effort to excavate a track across the wild samly 
desert from sea to sea. niiK'ty-iiine miles in length, 
and sudiciciitly broad an<l (UH>p to float the larger 
class of ships. The quantify of stuff lifted aiul 
carried off amounted to about two millions seven 
hundri'd and sixty -three thousand cubic yards 
monthl}"— as much, M. de Lessips said to his 
Parisian audience, ‘as would cover the whole of 
the Boulevard from the Madeleine to the Bastille 
as high as the first-floor of the liouscs.’ lie added : 
‘ fjct us do justice to the men of science and of 
coumgc who executed this immense labour. Tin^y 
have descr\'cd well of their country and of civili- 
sation.’ 

The excavation and works of tlie canal generally 
occupied ten and a half }'ears, during w'hii’h M. de 
Jicsseps was constantly at hand to give advice and 
tide over difTicultic.®. * At length, all was ready fur 
the day of inauguration, which took pl;u:o core- 
inoninusly in presence of numerous invited guests, 
including Eugenie, Empress of the French, in 
Novciiiher 1869. It is unnecessary to speak of 
the rejoicings on the occasion. Such was the ex- 
cellence of the arrangements, that vessels of large 
size sailed across the desert fnim sea to sea. Tlic 
triumph of art was complete. Ships for India, 
CThiiia, and Australia did not any longer require to 
spend time in rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 
By a short-cut, they could reach the Soiitlierii 
Ocean, and much time and expense could bo saved. 
On the (lav of the formal opening, wliat a proud 
man must nave been kL de Tjessiqis. l)e^]»ite every 
obstacle, liia dreams, pronoiiuced visionary, had at 
length bcim realised. 

Let us say a few w’ords contwming llu! nature of 
Ibis extraoniinary canal It croas(!s tlie desert to 
tiie cast of Alexandria, at a placo now calhid Port 
Siiid, where vessels sailing into properly prepared 
basins get into the appointed chanticl, and where 
there arc steaiii-tugs to help them if rc([uirc(l. 
The course pursued in a southerly direction is for 
a^ut thirty-one miles perfectly straight, the width 
at the surface of the water being three liundn;(l 
and twenty-seven feet, and seventy-two feet at the 
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lioitoni, witli a clrptli of twenty-six feet This 
iiicosureinent provails over nearly tlirce-iuiirtlis of 
the caiiai. Pussiug the furty-iirst mile, tlie canal 
makes a bend to Lake Tiinsah ; the bending 
being due to the practicability of cutting through 
some sand-hills. Lake Tiinsah — only a lake 
by the sea having been let in^may be called 
the central station. Here, on the west side, we 
come to Ismailia, with the fresh-water canal and 
Tuilu’ay from Cairo, both of which continue at no 
great distance all the way to Suez. At the fifty- 
third mile, we rcach the (Ireat Bitter fjake, which 
is connected with the Little Bitter liakc, the two 
toother measuring about twenty miles in length. 
Like Lake Tiinsah, they arc nothing more than nat- 
ural depressions in the sand filled with sea-water 
to the ordinary depth of the canal, the fair-way 
being clcareil by dredging. At the seven ty-thinl 
mile, wc get on the canal, which now pursues 
a straight line to Suez — nut that it touches the 
town, hut makes a curve eiistwaitl, and ends at 
Port Thrahim, in the Gulf of Suez, ii portion of the 
Red Sea. Along the whole route there are defined 
stations, houses of officials, and the electric tele- 
graph, with mooring-posts, and other accommoda- 
tions. To avoid a congestion of tralfic, the transit 
is placed under strict regulations, and usually 
occupies sixteen hours. Apprehensions as to the 
difference of levels of the two seas have proved 
entirely grunndlcsa. At each end the tides exert 
an appropiiate iiifliieiice. Jf anything, there is a 
current from the Red Sea ; but as it meets a wind 
from the north, it does not affect the navigation. 
Fears as to the drifting of sand into the canal have 
likewise been greatly exaggerated. Along the sides 
of the fresh-water Cjiiial, trees have been planted ; 
these, when grown, will serve to coiideiwc the 
clouds and dmw rain ; wh(jreforc, we may expect 
that at no distant date the desert will assume the 
character of a gwen and fertile region.* 

Since the inuiigiiralioii of tlic canal in 1869, no 
instance has occurred of any stoppage of tratlic. 
Daily, vessels of different kinds have safidy 
made the passage, the steamers making their own 
way, and sailing-vessels being drawn by lugs. 
Anticipations concerning the traffic have been 
more than realised. Merchants and ship-ow'ners 
liave quite appreciated the advantage of a rapid 
voyage to and fnnn India, not only .as rc'gurds 
less tear and wear, and loss expenses, hut the 
saving of iiisurii'>ce. Against such advantages 
there are the dcinamls made by the Company, in 
the shaiie of dues levied uii the lonTiugc oi vessels, 
and otiier charg(>s. But, although these form a 
heavy outlay, they seem to have no serious effect 
in diminisliing the traffic. The trulli is, the 
traffic is already trenching on the cajKicity of the 
canid, and it may soon he a serious question 
whether the channel should not be enlarged, lii 
approaching Port Siiid by sea, we observe strings of 
vessels standing their turn, as it were, to got into 
the harbour and canal, un<l in all c.i.ses they have 
to abiile by rules as to following slowly one after 
the other, and at certain places stopping to let 
vesRcds ptiss which come in a contrary direction. 
According to a recent Report of the traffic, thirty- 

* A rciuarkahly good chart of the Suez (Janal, from 
Admiralty hiuI Preiich siirvcyH, along with a descriptivn 
account, has been published by Cjeorgc Philip and Hon, 
32 fleet Hiroct, Loudon. 


three vessels have been in the passage in one day. 
On the 27th of last July there were four hundred 
and thirty-two vessels on their way to the canal 
in one direction or other. By far the larger 
number of vessels using the canal are British — the 
actual proportion being eighteen British out of 
every twenty-five vessels ; that is to aay, the people 
whose TOvemment pooh-poohed the whole concern 
are iU l^st ciistomera. 

In 1873, the number of British ves^ using the 
canal was eight hundred and ten, while of French 
there were only eighty-three, and of Austrian 
seventy ; the number for other nationalities being 
coinparativelv sniall. The great oilvantage to 
owners of British vessels trading to and from 
India is pointedly stated by M. de. Leaseps. ‘ A 
vessel sailing from Bombay posses through tlic 
canal, and leaves its cargo of cotton on the quays 
of J/iverpool. The cotton, immediately sent to 
Manchester, is manufactured ; and, nine days 
later, the ship, with its former cargo in a 
inaimfacturefl state, again sets sail, and returns 
to India by the canal. Thus, it has been 
found passible, in seventy days, to bring the raw 
cotton from India, to unload in England, and to 
send it back manufactured to India’ He niiglit 
also have instanced the rapidity with which British 
government transports, each carrying a wliole 
regiment, can now make the passage by the canal 
to Bombay, instead of by the tedious voyage round 
the Cape, or the cumbrous transhipment by the 
overland route. 

The originol estimated expense of the canal 
W’os four millions sterling ; but the outlay has 
been nearly double that amount, exclusive of a 
very heavy expenditure by Egypt on Port Siiid, 
graving-docks at Suez, and other things of a less 
or mure rcinimcrative character. It is believed 
that as iiiucIl as nineteen mill ions have been 
altogether expended in connection with the under- 
taking. Ill becoming aware of this fact, one 
would be disposed to admire the enterprise and 
geiicrasity of the 'Egyptian government, in con- 
tributing almost fonr-iilths of the expense, without 
an immediate prospect of adequate remuneration. 
Unfortunately, most of the money was borrowed 
at .a high rate of iiitcrc^st, and it seems not 
unlikely tliat the KhciUvc, from financial exigcii- 
cies, will find it desirable to dispose of much, if 
not tho whole, of his interest in the concern, 
including the reversion of tho property at a pre- 
scribed period. 

It has been stated, as indicative of the revenue, 
that the canal dues for the first ten days of 
January 1876 aiiiouiited to L.32,0(K). But whether 
the traflic will be suificient to remunerate tho 
Company, is not easily seen. Besides the original 
capital raised by shares, and by loans at interest, 
there is a continual and onerous expenditure for 
dredging and for facing the hanks with stone or 
concrttlc. Perhaps the heaviest outlay of all is 
caused by operations in kcc|iiiig clear the eiitrunco 
at Ptirt Hiiid, for the sea iii this quarter is con- 
Rlantly n^ceiving accessions of mud brought down 
by the Nile, and driven ashore by northerly 
breezes. But for the operations of an cnonnoiis 
dredging-machine, which is constantly ploughing 
a track in the sea half a mile long and two 
hundred yards broad, the entrance to tho canal 
would soon ho silted up^ and alluvial land adde^l 
to the coast of From these and other 
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ciicumstancnH, the Suez Canal is evidently more to 
be esteemed us a rnuritinic hi^diway valuable to the 
world at lai]^e, aud to Great Britain in particular, 
than as a commercial speculation. M. dc Lesseps 
deserves the thanks of the nationalities— of all 
friends to human progress— more than the mem- 
bers of the (llonipaiiy of which he is the head. 
Tiatterly, he luis spoken with gnititicatioii of the 
Tmrcliaso by the British goveriiinent from the 
Khedive of shares to the value of four millions ; 
and it must have been little less soothing to his 
feedings to know that the cjinal was used by the 
Serapia in conveying the Briucis of AVales to India. 
In both particnlars, the opposition so unhappily 
oiTered by Lord Pahnerstoii, may bo said to lie 
atoned for. w. c. 

LOCIIVIEW. 

A TALE IN THREE PARTS.- PART IL 

The next morning found mo true to iiiy purpose 
of beginning work in earnest, and I rose early, that 
no time might be lost. I had visions of spending 
the long hours of the day in bending over. columns 
of figures and adding up vast sums and totals. I 
longed to herd with rich merchants in the Ex- 
change, and hear them talk of stocks and divi- 
dends, of speculations and profits, and all the yet 
unknown mysteries of vigorous, heart-stirring 
business. No racehorse, kept back by rider and 
barrier, ever panted more eagerly to set forth on 
its course than I did. I long^ to run side by side 
with those who were trying for high prizes. 

Bo it was rather a disappointment to find 
Uie brcakfost-room empty when 1 entered it. 1 
believe I expected to find Mr Forbes and liis son 
Dick there, snatching at an early breakfast, ere 
they set off for the oflice, hardly giving themselves 
time to swallow a decent meal^ But nothing was 
to be seen of either of them. Ihc table-cloth was 
laid, however, and there seemed some signs of pre- 
paration, BO I stepped out of the low window into 
the ganlen, to jiuss away the time till all w'os 
ready. Like most oilier town gardens, this one was 
prim and formal in the extreme. A square grass- 
plot filleil up the middle — siiioulh and well kept— 
and croquet wires at even distances, shewed that 
the game was sometimes played there. Bound the 
sides were standard rose-trees, and here and there 
white statues held up their burdens of terra-cotta 
vases, filled with blue lobelia and scarlet geraniums. 
At the lower end of the ganlen, a vigorous attempt 
had evidently been made to form a fruit inclosure. 
Some pear-trees of a pyramidal training put forth 
puny hzanches, with a scanty display of unlovely 
looking fruity and a few espalier apple and plum 
trees gave promise of a meagre future harvest. 
1 examined all this in my ramble, and contrasted 
it mentally with the rich, ovenabnndant crop that 
was even then ripening in the sunshine in our 
Ijochvicw gardens. The flowers and fruit there 
seemed altogether of a different nature to this 
pony growth in a town ganlen. When I grew tired 
of nunhling about, I walked up round by the side- 
path to the low window, and looked in to see if 


breakfast was ready. Hester Carew was in the 
room; 1 recogniscKl her petite^ slender figure at 
once, with the wflbshaiH^d head and graceful out- 
line. Her sidti-fiice was towards me, aud she was 
bending over the table, jiuttiiig some finishing 
touches to its arrangements. Perhaps it was 
wrong of me thus to gaze iniohservcd through the 
rose-branches, but the girl ha«l strangely attractcil 
me as £ have said before, and 1 wisiK^d to see if 
daylight coiiliniied my first impressions. Even 
while I was making up my mind on the subject, 
Mr Forbes entered the room, and Hester met him 
with a ' good-morning ’ kiss. I w'ulkcd into the 
room then. 

* Ah ! Mr Alee, you arc un early riser, 1 sec. 
I wish 1 could say as much for the rest of my 
household; they are still finishing their morn- 
ing naps, 1 daresay. You know Hester already, 
don’t you ?* 

* 1 have not been introduced, though I saw Miss 
Catew at the dinner-table last evening,' arid I, 
bowing. 

‘ Now, Hester, pour out the coffee.— You 11 take 
breakfast with us, won’t you, Mr Alec ? I suppose 
you will give yourself a lioliday this week, and 
look about tlie town a bit before you settle down 
to w’ork ? * 

' O no ; I wish to put on harness at once. I 
long to take up the pen and handle the ledger,’ 1 
said laughingly. 

‘1 daresay w’ork will have charms for you at 
first, as any other novelty would ; but you ’ll 
soon tire of it, my dear sir— tire of it, mind and 
body.' 

Mr Forbes sipped bis coffee with a sigh, os 
thoujjh he meant what he said ; and I have since 
found out he had good reason for the assertion as 
fur as he was concerned. 

1 would fain linger on the recollections of that 
pleasant meal. Hester handled the breakfast 
things with a grace peculiar to herself, and handed 
mo my cup with such a pleasant smile, that 1 
turnc(l to her again and again for a fresh supply. 
Bho did not smile often ; iier face in repose was 
rather a sad one, with a kept-down, thought- 
ful expression, a patient look, as though the full 
brightness of her nature was held in check. Nor 
did she talk much. From the veiy first she was a 
little timid, a little shy, hut her w'onls came out 
pleasantly aud wisely, gaining infinite expression 
from tlie sympathising glance of her eyes and the 
magic tones of her voice. All was in harmony ; 
when she spoke, her whole nature seemed to 
respond to her words ; they were not mere empty, 
vapid foriiiB of speech with her. The simplest 
thing she did seemed gilded by the glamour of 
boyish romance. Mr Forbes talked a good deal at 
breakfast 11c bad many memories of my (Jncle 
Hans to recount that 1 would much sooner he 
hotl kept to himself, and he. finished up by saying, 
os he rose from the table : *A tall, handsome 
man Sir Hans was, and no mistake. A man who 
cared for nothing, and BUtpped at nothing ; it 
was all spend, spend, scatter, scatter with him. 
Mr Alec, you doxtt rcBciiible hitu a bit’ 

* No ; and 1 am thankful for it Where he 
spent, I hope to save^ and where he scattered, 1 
hope to gather together again. I will never rest 
till our glorious Locliview is free from the hideous 
loi^ of debts he heaped up over it 1 mean to 

I he a great business xiiau some day.’ 
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* Sir Huns would liavo scouted the very idea of when Dick Merritt lounged in. He was foppishly 
business, Mr Alec.’ dressed still ; his face was haggard, his eyes blood- 

‘ liut I, his descendant, don’t follow his example, shot, and there was on air of out-of-sortishness 
I hope to win my wav into the very licart of the about him that did not add to his attractiveness, 
w'orld’d trallic. — \Vou t you wish me succesi^ Mias < I’m rather done un to-dav. for 1 never crot to 


* 0 YC8 ; 1 wish you success indeed I do ; and 
I thinK you will win it.* 

'Thank you for that cncouragenicnt. I shall 


w'orldd traUic. — Won t you wish me succeai^ Mias < I’m rather done up to-day, for 1 never got to 
Curew ?’ ^ bed till three o’clock this inoruing,’ drawled he. 

' 0 YC8 ; 1 wish you success indeed I do ; and ' What kept you up so late 7 I’m sure eveiy- 
I IhinK you will win it.* body went away before eleven,* said 1. 

'Thank you for that encouragement. I shall '1 went to a supper-party after that. Wo 
bcgui with fresh hope now,’ replied 1, returning some capital play too^ und 1 lost no end of money, 
her smile, mid trying hard for one more glance Wouldn’t the gov’nor open his eyes if ho knew 
of her eyes, which 1 did not get how much ! Ah, well ; I ’ll have my revenge to- 

Alr Forbes was prolix enough as we walked night, 1 hope, and win it all back oguiD. X say, 
along the sLrccls, und I listened with patience Allen, aomc of the fellows were angry with mu 
while lie unfolded various anecdotes of my veiier- biicause I didn’t ask you to Joiu ua — will you 
able ancestors* -still not much to their credit ; come to-night I ’ 


but 111! the while I was hinging to ask some 
questions about Heater Carew. 

At the lirat jiaiise £ ventured : ' la Miss Carew 
a relative of yours 7 ’ 


''I’liank yon ; IM mucli rather not.* 

'You’d better: tliere’Jl be some fun, a jolly 


good supper, and lots of pliy * 

a relative of yours 7’ ‘I detest suppers, and I detest gambling still 

'Well, yes, a distant one. IW child ! hers is a more. Now, ^lerritt, if these are your kiiid of 
sad history.* invitations, I shan’t be in tlie least olfeniled if 

‘Sad? iihu looks very young to know mueh you leave me altogether out of them in future 


sadness.’ 

'She M'as enuUed in sailncss, IMr Alec. Her 


I shall always 1*611180 them.' 

' Kveryhody to his taste, 1 say ; hut what ’s the 


father. Captain Carew, was a cousin of mine ; he good of life if one doesn’t enjoy it ?* sneered Dick, 
was scut out to Imlia just afte.r his marriage, and with a kind of contciniiUious laugh, os ho drew off 
died there of sun-stroke. lie never set eyes on his delicate lavender gloves, 
poor Hester.* He thought me very narrow-minded, straiU 

‘ la her niolher living i' laced, and prejudiced, I daTes.ay, but I diiln’t much 

‘No ; poor Fanny ilied ten years ago, jiwt after care for his opinion, 

1 I iiuirricd Mrs jSEen'itt, and Hester has Jived with My time soon became fully occupied, for I sjient 
us (tver since.’ all the day at the oilicc, and in the evenings Alice 

'Tliat must be very pleasant for her.’ Merritt was good enough to cater for my ainuse- 

'I don’t know about that. Mrs Forbes and meui. Once we went to a stylish dinner at the 
Hester don’t seem to get on well together, and (Jornishe.**, a costly set-out imlecd, tliut, in its 
the girls are a hit jealous. I’m afraid tliey’i*e piled-up profnsiou and gaudy display, would liavo 
rather hard on Hester .sometimes ; but then», J *ve mode our sleek footmen at Locliview turn up tlieir 
.stood out to it from the first, that while I liavo a no.si‘.s, and ]ironouiice tlie atlaip ‘overdone,* ‘pie- 
roof ovtsr my head, poor Tom Corew’s daughter bcian,* ‘ bourgeois.* 

shall be welcome to snare it.’ Alice, in a rich apple -green dress and lace 

1 looked round at Mr Forbes with more respect, llounccs, sat besqle me at tlu*. tul)le, devoting 
and with a greater regard than I ever expected to herself to iny especial enlortaiimient, and keep- 
feel for him. He went on musingly : iiig up a strain of lively badinage which must 

‘Her mother, poor Fanny Stcwiuii, wa.s once have impressed the company with the idi-a Unit 
quite a belle among the county folk — she used we were very good friends indeed. Again, we 
even to visit at liOchvieiv sometimes — so it uras a went to a riiilliarmonio concert Dut ere long I 
grcjit surprise when she married Tom, who had discovcnsl the custom of the house was, in all 
nothing but a hiuid.some face and a good heart to tliesc amuBcmcnts, decidedly to ignore the very 
n^ommend him. Her friends gave her the cohl- existence of Hester Carew. Now and then she 
shoulder in consequence ; and when her lather came into the drawing-room in the evenings, when 
died, her name was never mentioned in his Miss Merritt u’as thundering out some brilliant 
will— But stop ; I want to cull at this bunk: piece on the piano, all execution and sound, but 
will you come in, or wail for a luinute outside?* with no more real feeling in her touch thou on 
I waitcHl for many minutes outside the hank ; autonuiton would have had ; or Hester would walk 
and when Sandy Furbes came out again, I saw he quietly in and seat herself away in some for-olf 
was rather more Hushed in the face, and nilher nook, while Carrie was gushing out some of her 
inore depressed iu liis spirits, than when he went sentimental songs. But 1 soldom had the chance 
in. of sp(>aking to tier ; some impediment was sure to 

come in the way. Though no look or word of hers 
I was soon installed in the oflTico, and placed in was unobserved by me, 1 did not venture to nudee 
rather a rc.spon8ible position at once — somewhat cither her or mys^f conspicuous. The only times 
to llic envy of several of the clerks ; but they had when my i-cstraint nearly exploded were when 
their revenge by seeing how little 1 knew about my Dick Merritt would Jliitter round the pensive 
duties. I lijul grand though hazy theories of husi- little limire, and overwhelm her with attentions, 
ness iu my miud, and ambitious plans and purposes evidently unwelcome. Then I had more than 
enough for any one ; but with regard to the detail, once felt inclined to thrust him out of the room, 
or the practical working, 1 was utterly at fault as ho deserved. 

However, I gave myself no airs, but set myself As lime ])asBed on, my grand theories about 
humbly to learn alLI could ; and with timely help, business were gradually lading away. No man 
had already begun to master some of my duties^ 'could work haraer at ^^res and accounts than 1 



<lid, but they seemed to lead up to no result I 
knew there were mysteries and speculations, and 
Imifiainin^ and calculations goinf' on, ol' which 1 
was kept in complete darkness ; else why all tliosc 
secret conferences in Sandy Forbes’s jirivate room? 
Wlio were these men with whom he seemed to 
hold such diMjp consultations? Were they ‘beam,* 
<ir ‘bulls,’ or ‘stags,’ or whatever other name 
they go by ? I wanted to understand all the trans- 
actions by which the House of Forbes courted 
Fortune’s smiles. I was not enntented with the 
liarmonious working of the. machine and its suin- 
total, hut I wanted to dive, down to the dce|)er 
mysteries, to sec the wheels and screws, the axles 
and cranks, the bolts and nails. Understand tue 
fairly. 1 only sought to know what I then 
believed to be legitimate. I would have scorned 
to soil my fingers in any concern that huil not 
strict moral integrity for its basi.s, or that wa.s not 
perfectly straightforward and in good faith. When 
1 pressed Mr Forbes to give me a clcariT insiglit 
into the matter, be would draw into bis shell like 
a timid snail, and grow inscniLablo and dark like 
the oracles of old : the mom I pleaded with him, 
the more reticent he became. 

‘ Keep you on the safe side, Mr Alec, and don’t 
dive too cleej*. Not one of your race was ever 
good at baigains; and many a man with as good 
intentions as you have has been drawn into a 
vortex that boa swallowed up all bis gains and 
bis character to boot. Keep you clear of specula- 
tions, os you value your peace of mind.’ And 
then Sandy would hurry olf to the Exchange, 
leaving me to my own meilitations in the oflicc. 

1 soon found out Mr Forbes was not a lia])p^ 
man. At home, be was a mere cipher, for liis 
ambitious wife — his late employer’s whlow — hardly 
look the trouble to conceal her contempt for the 
little man. She snubbed him on every posHible 
occasion, and her daughters caught the tone from | 
their mother, and snubbed him also. | 

Mrs Cornish had taken a seaside house some- 
where beyond New llrigliton, and one day she 
invited us all to join a gnnleii-party down them 
£ made sundry excuses at breakfast, for f <]id not j 
wish to give up a whole day to jdeasurc — such 
indulgence formed no part of iiiy code — but Miss 
Merritt took me in hand. 

‘ Do come, Mr Allen ; the party won’t lie com- 
plete without you, and every one will be so dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘ I have some ivriting I must fiiiish,’ urged I. 

‘Pray, don’t let that keep you at borne, Mr Alec; 
I ’ll see to that, and some of the correspondence 
t'.an stand over,’ said Mr Forbes. So at last 1 made 
n compromise, and promised to join the party in 
tlie d'tcrnoon. 

Just at the last minute, w*hcn I was on the point 
of storting from the ollice to keep my engagement, 
1 Temeinbcrcd I had left a letter for my father | 
locked up in my desk at home ; so 1 mode a 
<letour round by the old Rrjuare to fetch it. The 
.streets looked half asleep in that blazing August 
afternoon ; people had their blinds drown down 
to keep out the glare ; and 1 began to think an 
hour or two with the cool sea-breeze would not 
be such an unpleasant change after all. 

‘ Everybody must 1)c gone —even Hester Carew,’ 
thought 1, as"l made a dart up-stairs in the quiet 
house. But no ; a soft prtdudo on the piano 


madci me pause at the drawing-room door, and 
)ircseutly a full rich voice burst out with its 
3 'outbfiii fresbneKs: 

Wake, North wind, waken from thy slceii^ 

And now, with dark sails all oiitspreac^ 

Along the twilight eoa we’ll sweep, 

To regions lonely as the dead — 

It was the song I hoanl Cairio ^fiTi-it sing the 
lirst evening I spent in Liverpool, and I listened 
till the very last note died away like a breath ; 
then 1 opened the door, and found, as I expected, 
the voice was llt*ster’.'«. 

She gave a little, start, rose from the piano, and 
began gathering up the 

‘ Do sing that again, liliss (‘ar(*w.’ 

‘ I will, if you wish,’ repliial she, seating herself 
sh\’ly at the piano. As she went on, she regained 
her self-possc.sHion, and I listened wondering und 
charmed. Never had 1 heard such singing before. 

‘Thank you very much. What a lovely voice 
you have. Why do you hide it. Miss Carew? 
You ought to sing for us soiiietimes in the 
evenings,’ exclaimed I, hardly able to conceal my 
intense satisfaction. 

‘No one ever asks me to sing in the evenings, 
and besides, I should haiilly have couragu to do so, 
for I ’vc never learned singing.’ 

‘ Then how do you manage to get on so well ?* 

‘J’vo taught myself; and 1 don’t think Carrie 
w'ould call it “ well ” if she hcanl me stumbling 
over her songs/ she rejdied quickly. 

‘ CaiTio ouglit to give you some lessons.* 

Hester shook her hciul. 

‘ (^airie wouldn’t have time ; indeed, I don’t 
think she would much like lu} even meddling 
with her songs. But it’s a great treat to get 
everybody away, and then give myself lessons. 
I ’iii'glad you tlon’t think I get on so badly.’ 

‘ Badly ! You get on beautifully. I never 
thought that song could be so pretty. Will you 
try another ?’ 

The sweet girl did not argue the point — a kind 
of timidity prevented her doing so — and she went 
through song after song as 1 laid them before her 
on the piano, her tonc.s gaining in expression, her 
voice in courage, as she went on. 1 turned over 
the leaves for her, and when a passage was not 
quite perfect, she Avciit over it again, and wo sang 
the w'ords together. How well 1 remember that 
afternoon ! The sunlight came slanting through the 
trees, and fell on her as she sat there, and the 
gohlen and crimson clouds c)f sunset appeared in 
the western sky, and were retlectcd on the mirror 
opposite the piano while I still stood there, hound 
by the spell of llcslcr’s voice. As for Mm Cor- 
nish’s ganleii-parly, the very recollection of it had 
vanished ; and 1 might have stood there for lionrs 
longer, had not most uiicongonial sounds recalled 
me to my senses. 1 heaiil Dick Merritt ru.shing 
up the stairs, three or four steps at a time ; he 
threw open the drawing-room door with a puzzled 
and comical look in his eyes. 

‘ Ui)on my word - duets going on ! Is this the 
way you usually spend your liiiic in our absence, 
Mr Allen I I roal ly admire your taste very much. 
—Go on, Hester ; sing for me now.’ But Miss 
Carew had already gathered up the iniisic, and was 
putting it aside. ‘ Won’t you give me one verse ?’ 
exclaimed he petulantly. 

‘ 1 ’m very tired now, and you must excuse me, 
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she said, slipping out of the room as quickly as 
possible. 

< It’s a pity I (listiirbed 3’ou and Hester. Shall 
I go back and tcU tliein at New Brighton you were 
spell-bound here by a siren, and could not get 
away ?' 

‘Tell them what you choose. I suppose the 
party is nearly over now ?* 

‘Not at all ; they ’rc going to have a hop in the 
evening. Alice made iiie drive back in the dog- 
cart to hunt you up. She said she was sure soiiie- 
thing dreadful had happened to you, as you didn’t 
keep your word.' 

Dick’s sneer was hanl to bear, but I controlled 
myself. 

‘I'm ready now, Merritt Where’s your dog- 
cart I' 

‘Come along, then; we shall just catch tho 
steamer. The trap's on the Birkenhead side.’ 

I am bound to say Dick Merritt was a very 
surly companion as wo drove along that evening, 
lie watched me narrowly, with a keen distrust in 
his glance, and more than once seemed inclined to 
quarnl. Evidently he fancied my being with 
Hester was a planned and concerted affair between 
us, and he was jealous. Mrs Coniish’s country 
place was called Rocky Mount AVlien we arrived, 
outdoor sports were over, and the guests were 
trooping in to tea. Only a few were still lingering 
out of doors in tho soft moonlight, and amongst 
them were Alice Merritt and two or three other 
girla 

‘Go and fetch them in, Mr Allen. You'll be 
sure to find them soon ; for our whole place 
— gardens, grounds, and walks— do not cover an 
acre of land,' cried Mrs Cornish. 

Nothitig loath to get a nimble in the cool fresh 
air, I darted off, and soon found myself on the top 
of a sloping mound, on which soziio ambitious 
person had erected a small tower and planted a 
flag-staff. From this was a capital view of the sea, 
which the full moon had silvered and flooded with 
her silver light The soft breeze came in over 
the waters laden with freshness, and 1 flung 
myself down on the soft turf beside the flag-staff, 
and watched the scene with a quiet happiness 
altogether new to me. Nei:d I say I had forgotten 
my mission out there, and had begun to dream 
sweet, foolish, waking dreams about llester. Wliat 
they were, I need not recount ; most people have 
hod such dreams some time in their livesb Ere 
long, I heanl voices on the other side of the tower, 
and some words fell distinctly on my cur. My 
name was mentioned, and Alice Merritt wiis the 
one who spoke. 

‘ No, no ; I am not yet engaged to Alec Allen, 
but we quite iiiiderstand each <ithcr.’ 

‘ His father is a baronet, isn't he ? ’ said another 
voice. 

‘ 0 yes ; Alec will have the title some day, for 
he is the son and heir.’ 

‘ So you will 1)0 Lady Allen. Oii, Alice, won’t 
that be nice ? How I envy yon !' 

I daresay I ought to have wamiMl the young 
ladies to defer their confidences, as I was within 
hearing ; but [ was spell-bound at being disposed 
of so suiniiiiirily, and with a inuttcrcd, ‘ Win she 
be Lady Allen ?—Not if 1 know it,’ 1 heard the 
next question : 

‘ Is Alec handsome ? You know I haven’t seen 
him yet Carrie says he ’s quite the reverse.' 


* Carrie ’s a goose. I like his stylo of face— it ’s 
reflned and classical ; and he 's quite a gentleman.' 

‘ Is he clever ?* 

‘ Well, I never noticed any deficiency, but Dick 
says ho isn’t ; and he can gauge mental calibre 
better than I cum.' 

(I muttered something else just then, not com- 
plimentary tu Dick.) 

'But what about Willy Dykes, Alice? Poor 
fellow! he won’t like to be jilted?' asked the 
voice. 

‘ I must break it to him by degrees. He won't 
be back from New York for six months yet, so 
there will be plenty of time.' 

‘I don’t think you'll ever love Alec os you did 
poor Willy.' 

‘Perhaps not, if it comes to that. But, there, 
my days of roiiiance are over, and I can’t wait for 
ever for Willy ; I must take a good chance when I 
get it* 

There was a pause for a moment or two, and 
then Alice said in a subdued voice, and with a 
little sigh: ‘Come, Maud, let’s go in. I feel so 
cold and shivery, you can’t think ; just os if some 
one was standing on my grave.' 

‘ Thinking of poor Willy perhaps ? * suggested 
her friend. 

Then the voices grew fainter .and fainter, as tho 
girls went slowly down the winding path from tho 
tower. I did not follow them ; but pondered on 
what 1 liad heard. So Alice had willed to be my 
wife, liail she ? Old Janet’s warning were turning 
out a true prophecy after all, and Miss Merritt was 
going to marry me for the sake of the title that 
might be mine some day ! My eyes were open 
at last, and I became painfully conscious that all 
along I had been giving Alice some ground for her 
expectations. I shuddered to reiiiembcr that many 
I a one might have been misled by the tacit acqui- 
escence I hud given to all her plans for me. Often 
and often her name had been coupled with mine, 
and I never cared. . At concerts, aiirl dinners, and 
parties, we hail always been set down together, 
and people bail looked on smilingly, thinking, 
no doubt, our engagement was a settled thing. My 
cheeks ilushcd with indignation as I thouglit of 
it all. Alice hud wound her web so skilfully, 
that the nntliiuking ily was nearly entangled. 
I'crliaps, hod I been thinking less of Hester Carew, 
I might have been more alive to the* danger. £ 
pictured Janet shaking her wise head at me, and 
exclaiming : ‘ Ye would not heed mo, Maislcr 
Alec, but I told ye theso misses, with their flue 
ways, and their feathers and gewgaws, would bo 
wanting yo for your title. Ahl ye know but 
littlo of the wicked world.’ Then 1 thought of 
Jessie Duncan. How lier merry blue eyes would 
sparkle, as, with one of her silvery peals of laughter, 
Biie would torment and tease me in her mocking 
way : ' Poor Cousin Alec ! I always told you, yon 
never could bo trusted all alone, to take care of 
yourself.’ After long ruminations, I decided the 
wisest plan was to back out of my dilemma as 
speedily os possible, and, os a first stej^ 1 made 
myself anything but congenial that evening. Mrs 
Cornish came to meet me os 1 went in. 

‘ Here ’s Mr Allen at lost I We are waiting for 
you to ^ct up a set of Lancers ; and Alice wants 
yon to sing a duct with her.’ 

But I would neither sing nor dance — I am 
ashamed to say how disagreeable I was— I plunged 
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myself at once into the midst of a conversation 
Mr Cornish and Sandy were holding together— a 
long dreary conversation, that made me fur the 
first time understand how thoroughly heavy and 
dull the interchange of words can be mode. How 
wonderfully people are mfted with the power of 
boring one another ! 1 stood it all patiently, 

knowing I deserved such a Nemesis, and felt truly 
lelieved, when, in a most subdued state of mind, I 
took my seat beside Sandy in the dogcart, and 
drove homeward in the bright moonligtiL Dick 
did not come witli us ; and I think 1 heard his 
footstep on tlie stairs about three o’clock in the 
morning, as he crept csiutiously up to his room. 


THE RUDE STONE MONUMENTS OP 
BRITTANY. 

By far the larger number of tourists who visit 
Brittany are attracted to it by its widely famed 
rude stone structures. It is obvious, however, 
that the traveller who visits the countiy for the 
first time may miss the best examples, unless he 
has some previous knowledge of what is most 
worth seeing, and that without some plan of 
systematic observation he may fail to notice the 
special features which impart an interest and 
value to the personal inspection of these ancient 
monuments. It is iheretore of some importance 
for the intending tourist to know that with the 
lately published Guide to Barrows and other Pre- 
historic Monuments in Brittany, Mr W. C. Liikis, 
for his pockeUcumpaiiion, to point out to him the 
readiest mode of access to the localities where 
good examples of typical monuments occur, he 
may now familiarise his mind and eye with the 
arcnseological characteristics of the prehistoric 
remains of Brittany, on the easiest terms. 

There is no reason, however, for going out of 
the beaten track to look at a stone monument, 
unless with the view of becoming acriuainted with 
its aspect as a work of huniaii art. The only 
interest it can have for us is that it was made by 
men who lived very long ago. Contemplating the 
number and magnitude of the prehistoric remains 
with which the face of the countiy is everywhere 
studded, the conviction grows upon the mind that 
they were the work of a large and settled popula- 
tion, ill permanent possession of the soil — a race 
actuated by deep feelings of respect and reverence 
for the memory of the dead, and possessed of a I 
social organisation which enabled them to express 
these feelings in massive and enduring monuments. 

The groups of lines or avenues of pillar-stones 
so frequently met with iu Brittany are among the 
most stupendous and inexplicable inoiiumcnts of 
the unrecorded ages. It seems ns if in this cir- 
cumscribed area wo hod the concentrated exprea- 
siou of a Titanic energy and intensity of purpose, 
unparalleled iu tlio history of the early races. 
They consist usually of a definite number of 
lines or avenues, marked by huge unshapen 
blocks set on end at irregular distances. The 
lines thus fonned are roughly parallel, hut they 
conyeigo slightly towards one cud, and they also 
exhibit a mnidation iu tlie size of the stones, 
which are liigher towards the wider end of the 
group. As a rule, the wider ends of the groups 
(ire placed towards the west, and iu several 
instances there is at this end a terminating circle 


of Biiiallcr, thinner slabs than those composing 
the lines. The Erdeven group, of tall, bulky, 
granite blocks arranged in ten linos, is about 
seven thousand feet iu length, 220 feet iu width 
at the west ciiil, and 100 feet at the cost end. 
The Kcrmarlo group, consisting of about one 
thousand stones arranged in ten lines, extends 
1250 yards iu length, iu brea«Uh at the west 
end being 223 feet, and at the cast end 180 
feet. Tlie Meiicc group consists of eleven lines 
with a teriniiiutiiig circle. It extends to upwards 
of eleven hundred yards iu length, the terminat- 
ing circle being about three hundred feet iu 
diameter. The Kerlcscant group consists of thir- 
teen lines, about one thousand feet in length. 
The largest stones in the Kermario group are 
about twenty feet liigb, twelve feel broad, uiid six 
or eight feet thick. 

These moiiiinients are so mysterious and impres- 
sive by their vast proportions, and so deficient in 
their indications of intention or destination, that 
archsQologista have been puzzled to assign to them 
any definite or probable purpose, utilitarian or 
luonumcntal. The iiiiddlc age notion was that 
they were the tombstones of the eleven thousand 
virgins. Tlie most recent theory is that they 
are military luouumeiiLs — representations of troops, 
in battle-array. But the fact that they are cuu- 
structed on a plan whirh is nearly uniform, with a 
direction or oriuiilation which corresponds in some 
measure witli that of ^ddlmcns’ or chambered 
tombs, appears to indicate a purpose more ando- 
guus to sepulchral than to military monuments, 
nans of the principal groups, drawn to scale 
by Sir Henry Drydcn, have been published 
in the Proceedings of the Ethnological Society, of 
loth January 1871. On referring to these, the 
reader who wishes to satisfy himself on this sub- 
ject will see at a glance the relative magnitude 
and orientation of the several groups, os well os 
their general uniformity of design. It is not 
generally known that wo have in Scotland a 
coi responding class of muiiiiments, though on a 
very much smaller scale, which are also associated 
witli structures purely sepulchiul. 

Isolated circles of pillar-stones are not common 
in Brilluiiy, and where they do exist they are 
iiiiich destroyed. Mr Liikis describes a curious 
double circle on tlie isle of El Lanic, which 
has been cucruaclied on by the sea. When the 
tide is low, the prostrate stones of a great part of 
one of the circles may be seen on llio beach, as 
well as a fallen stone still farther from the 
shore. In one of these circles, cxi>lored by Dr Do 
Closniodeuc, a large number of flint and other 
stone implements were found, consisting of polished 
axes of fibrolite, knives and scrapers of ilint| 
liaiiiiiier-stoiics, &c., along with laige quantities 
of animal bones, mid iiiiiuiiierable fraguienta of 
broken pottery. This is precisedy the kind of 
de^xisit which might be looked for if tlie circle had 
been a place of interment of the later period of the 
Stone Age. In Britain, where the results of sys- 
tciiiiitic cx^dorations are more carefully recorded 
than has been the cose in Brittanyi the Stone 
Circles have Ixfeii found in most cases to be places 
of interment of the siiiiic relative period, or of the 
succeeding period of the Bronze Age. In Northern 
Scandinavia again, though they are popularly 
known os Dum-riii^ or Thing-placcs, Nicolaysen 
states that arclueologically they are known as 
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buriiil-places of tiic Iron Age. This seems to mui 
cate that the custom of constructing stone-circles 
appeared earlier in Brittany than in North Britain, 
and earlier there than in Northern Scandinavia, if 
we are ivarrmited in assiiniiiig tliat the Iron Ago 
of Scandinavia was later than the Bronze Age of 
North Britain, and this later than the closing period 
of the Stone Age in Nortliern France. Jt may be 
well to state, however, that these are all 'open 
ejnestions,’ to which definite answers are only to l>e 
obtained by the accumulation of evidence bearing 
on the comparative advancement of the populations 
of these countries at similar ci^ochs. Tina indeoil, is 
one of the most difficult and complicated problems 
of arcliECology, only capable of being worked out by 
extending the field of observation and induction, 
and in effect creating a new branch of the science, 
embracing all the details of comparative ai'chmology. 

The third class of monument inenlioiied by 
Mr Liikis, consisting of groups of ]iillnr-8tone3 
arranged in a square or rectangular ibrin, is almost 
exclusively confined to Brittiin}', and little^ or 
nothing is known with certainty of its original 
design. 

The fourth class, of single pillar-stones (menhirs), 
is numerous and well known. In Brillaiiy, how- 
ever, these menhirs arc often remarkable fur their 
enormous size. The laigesl, at Jjocuiariaker, now 
])ro8trate and broken, is ii])wanls of Mxt3’'seveii 
feet in length. There is not a great difference 
between ibis prehistoric numhir and the most 
celebrated monoiilbs of the liisioric period. The 
shaft of Pompey’s Pillar, and the standing olielisk 
of Thothnies III., known as Cleopatra’s Needle, 
are not more than half-a-dozen fe.ot longer. Single 
pilliir-stones are probably, in most cases, sepulchral 
monuments. Jacob set up a ]iillar-<tonc as a 
memorial over Rachors grave, * which is the pillar 
of Rachel's grave unto this day.* They arc common 
ill Britain, and still more conimon in Scandinavia, 
where they are monuments of the later Iron Age. 

The fifth class, termed dolmens in France, arc 
better known in this country as ‘chambercMi 
cairns’ — ^huge mounds of earth or stones covering 
a chamber or chambers of sepulture, constructcMi 
of great blocks of stone. These are more numer- 
ous in Brittany than any other class of j»reliistorJc 
stnictures. 

As the application of different leriiis — dolmen, 
cromlech, and cbair.bt'red cairn — to the same class 
of monument, naturally leads to confiusioii, it 
may be well to cx^-luiii how this confusion is to 
bo avoided. Mr Liikis holds very (leeiiled views 
on a question which lias given rise to some 
difference of opinion in rcganl to the c1a.ssification 
of prehistoric sepulchral structun>s. The term 
* cromlech ’ has been applied in this country to a 
structure consisting of an immense block of stone 
supported on three or more long stones set 
underneath it. Mr Lukis holds that there is no 
sufficient ground for regarding this as a distinct 
species of monument. When the c overing mass 
of stones and earth has been removed by the 
improving agriculturist, the great blocks which 
form the monolithic skeleton of the mound and 
its chamber usually defy the resources at his 
command. As tlie skehtton implies the previous 
existence of the organised body of which it fonued 
the framework, so, upon this theory, the existence 
of a ‘cromlech* implies the previous existence of 
the chambered tumulus of wdiich it liad formed 


the internal Iniiuework. In our own country. 
Kits Coty House is an example of what is now 
considered to have been a chambered tumuliis. 
The skeleton alone remains. 

SL'pulcliral iuiniili were formerly classified 
accoraing to their external configuration or internal 
construction ; but more extended and critical 
observation has shewn that mere variations of 
fonii alfonl no clue to the relative antiquity of 
the structures. But as it has always lieen the 
custom of the prehistoric races to bury with their 
dead objects in common use at the time of the 
interment, such as inqilenients, w*enpons, and per- 
sonal ornaments, we have in these the means of 
iissigiiing the period of the deposit relatively to the 
Stone, Bronze, or Iron Age. 'I’lina, when the great 
tumulus of Mane-Lud (two hundred ami sixty feet 
in length, and one hundred and sixty feet in width) 
was explored in 1KG4 by the members of the 
Suciete Polyiiiatliique du ALorbiliiiii, a small sepul- 
chral chamber was found in the centre of the 
mound, containing the bones of two individuals, 
one burnt, the other imburut. Along with these 
burials there had been diq^osited an axe of polished 
fibrolite (a whitish mineral streaked with varions 
colours), Hint fiak(‘S, and fragments of coarse 
pottery. This deposit then^fore i)clonged to tlie 
Stone Ago, but to the latter part of it, when finely 
polished axes of these liaiil and rare stones were 
common, and burning the dead was in use, together 
with burial uiibumt. 'I’his chamber was composed 
of dry imtsoiiry, and roofcil by a rudely constructed 
vaulting, foniied by bringing each successive stone 
a little further over the inner face of the wall 
tlian the stone immeiliiitely below it. The vanlteil 
roof, formed of overl!ij>j)ing stones, is also a 
feature of the tumuli of Britain, but it is un- 
known in Scaiulinuvia, where tlie ebambers are 
always roofed by immense flat slabs. 

Sometimes no traces 'whatever of human re- 
iiiaiiis are found in the chambi'.r. This was the 
case in the tumulus of Mane-op-llroek, in the 
cartlien floor of which no fewer than one hundred 
and four axes of polished diorite were found, the 
largest of which was eighteen and a quarter iiichcs 
in length. Besides these, tlieiu were an oval ring i 
of jadeito three and a quarter inches diameter, j 
nine laq^c pendants of greim tim|U(jise, a iieeklace 
of forty -one beads of the sami> stone, a few frug- I 
ments of pottery, ami some flint flakes. As there. | 
is nulhing so indiislructible as burnt bone, the 
supposition is that the iiiterincnts bore had been 
uiiburnt, and hud so completely decayed os to 
leave no noticeable traces of their former presence. 

One of the most remarkable tumuli in Brittany 
is St Michael's Mount, now crowned by a cbiireli 
foniiing a conspicuous feature in the landscape 
around Carnac. It was explored in 1864, and 
found to cover a chamber of an irregularly four- 
sided figure, about six feet long by four and a 
half feel wide. The east end of the chamber 
which liad formed the entrance was closed by two 
slabs. The other three sides were built of dry 
walling, and the roof covered by one Large slab, 
which had been B])Ut thruugbout its length by the 
pressure of the superincumbent mound. The floor 
of the chamber was covered to the depth of some 
inches with a bed of dry soft dust, described os 
being like wheaiem flour in fineness, though not in 
colour. This inqialpable dust may have been in 
I>art due to the crumuliou of the bodies ; but os the 
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mound was larj^ly coiiinosed of sani], iLu infil- 
tration of the finer particles in the course of aj^es 
had probably much to do with its }>roduciion. The 
sharp edges of two stone celts were noticed sticking 
up tliniiigh this layer of dust, and on a complete 
search being made, thirty-nine celts of jade, tre- 
molitc, and other hard stone, varying in si/e ljx>ni 
fifteen inches to two inches and a half in length, 
were found. One had been broken into throe 
parts, two of which lay at one exti-eiuity of the 
chamber, and the thinl at the other. Nine pen- 
dants and one hundred and one small IxmcIs, mostly 
of jasper, were also found ; and under a siii.'dl fiat 
stone in the north-west comer, a neckliU'e of 
* bugles’ or cylindrical beads of ivory. All the 
celts were set ivith their small ends downwanls, 
and were grouped more thickly iowanls the 
western end of the chamber, leaving nn open space 
in the centre. Uiidenieatli the bed of dust was 
an irregular pavement, beneath which there wei-e 
ashes, charcoal, and burnt bones ; while a small 
recess oii one side of the chamber contained a mass 
of cinders, earth, and fraginciiU of human Ikuics. 
On the cast side of this tumulus at its base lie two 
broken pillar-stones, one tliirty-uiiu feet, and the 
other twenty-five feet long. 

Tlie most imposing monument of this descrip- 
tion in Brittany is the Butte dc Tuiniac, near 
Arson. It is a mound nearly three hundred feet 
in diameter at the base, and fifty feet high. When 
explored in 1853, it wiis fouiul to cover a sniall 
chamber not more than eight feiil square, roofed 
by a single slab, which luid been split by the 
pressure of the Huperincuinbent mass. In it were 
found unburiit fragments of w*ood, thirty polished 
axes of librolite and joileite, and three neck- 
laces of beads made of green lurtpioise. 

One of the most remarkable features of these 
chambered cairns is the occurrence on the grcxil 
stones of rude sciilpturiiigs of wavy, curved, or 
zigzag lines and spirals, snuictimes nrninged as 
patterns, and covering almost the whole surface 
of the stones, as in the chamber of Gavr Inis ; at 
other times irregularly gnjuped, as at Mane Lud. 
Occasionally these designs are varied by rude 
rcprcseutat:ons of axe-heads, and axes in handles 
decorated with plume-like oriiameiils, as at Maiie- 
er-Jlrock. The chambers of the gi'eat tiiniulus of 
New Grange, and of the great cemetery of Cairns 
at Lough Crew in Ireland, are covered with some- 
what similar sculpturings. Axe-Iikc nuurkiiigs 
have also been found on &e stones of a chambered 
tumulus in Argyllshire. Such sculpturings on 
the stones of chambered tumuli do not occur in 
England, but they are found in Scotland and in 
Scandinavia, along with a peculiar development of 
this custom of Bculpturing on exposed rock-faccs 
and bouldciB. The objects icpresented in the 
Scandinavian rock-sculptures are mostly galleys 
with their rowers, sometimes a man and oxen 
plougliing ; wheeled vehicles^ swords, animals, and 
nunian figures arc also rudely represented. 

There is another class of sculpturings known to 
the archsoologists as ‘ cups ’ or ‘ cups and circles,’ 
first made generally known in Scotland by the 
exhaustive treatise of the late Sir James Y. 
Simpson. These * cups’ ore common on the stones 
of tho Brittany monuments, usually as simple 
rounded hollows, often occurring in groups, of 
irregular arrangement, but sometimes so grouped 
aa to suggest a xesemblauce to some of the oon- 


stellations. Nothing is definitely known of their 
meaning or object. In Scandinavia, where they 
are veiy common, tli(;y ore still associated with 
supersLitioiis notions among the people. 

FALLEN F 0 11 T U N E & 

CIIArTKll XI.- -MR TIOI.t’s ADVICK. 

When we lose one very dear to ua, by deulb, Ibe 
agony culminates at once ; there is nothing more 
dreadful to be felt than it ; it will break out aguiu 
and aguiu with intense severity, but always with n 
loss violiMice than in the black hour of bereave- 
ment, and A day comes, sooner or later, when our 
friends— the best of whom do not know us half so 
well as we know ourselves remark to one another : 
‘He has got over it.’ The effect of a great stroke 
of ill-luck -of a very licuivy pecuniary misfortune, 
for example — is generally quite diflerent. Tlie 
blow piuslrutes us for the moment, but almost 
directly afterwards vitality asserts itself ; we arc 
revived by a host of hopes, each insignificant in 
itself, and which, since they cannot coalesce, have 
really no practical value ; but they inspire courage. 
A drowning man is said to catch at a straw, and 
ten thousand straws floating about him would 
doubtless ])roporLionably excite his hope, though 
they would be of no more help than one, unless 
they could be formed into a straw rich Aud thus 
it was with John Dalton, when he woke— fur 
‘merciful nature’ hod given him nearly an hour’s 
forgetfulness— to find himself, for the first time, 
a ruined man. We say ‘ for the first time,' because 
many respectable persons arc ruined many times, 
and to them the picture I have painted of this 
man’s wretchedness will doubtless have appeared 
too highly coloured. Nay, they will ossc]^ *Not 
even at first did we give way in sucli a miserable 
manner.’ Very likely, my friends. Are you quite 
sure that you really lost anything? Had you 
anything of your own to begin 'with? And did 
you not go into that particular line of business 
which proved so unfortunate, with this catastrophe 
already more or less before your eyes 7 Now, 
John Dalton could scarcely have been more 
astonished at what had befallen him hod he 
suddenly found himself chaugctl into a bird or 
a beast. 

He had left his own line in life, and entered into 
‘coiiinicrcial enterprise,' it is true, with no higher 
.aim than his own huticr, who would doubtless 
now' take a public-house with the money saved in 
his own service, 'namely, ‘to. better liinisclf;’ but he 
hud hail no idea of risking his all upon the result ; 
and the shock — now lie found that he h.'ul lost his 
all- w’as by consequence the greater. Still, as wo 
have said, tho clouds seemed to lift a little that 
morning ; he was able to put in a cheerful appear- 
ance at the breakfast-tnble ; nor throughout that 
day, except that he at limes appeared preoccupicil, 
coultl you liavc guessed the load of care he bore 
upon his shoulders. The Pall Mall confirmed the 
news of the previous morning^ however : another 
commercial coUaxwe, though, fortunately, it was 
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understood to affect only a limited circle, had 
taken place in the case of the Lara mine ; it hod 
been egrcgiously puffed, but hod now gone the 
way of most iiiincs ; tlio expert sent out by the 
coniiiiiltcc of Engli^i Bharuhuldeia hiid 'cabled* 
tiewB that the speculation was next door to worth' 
less; that the proceeds of the mine would not 
even pay for its working. The shares, which, but 
the otiier day, had been ut a high preniiiiiii, were 
now unquotable. Tlie llftecii thousand pounds 
which Dalton had invested in it, aii<l which 
represented about half the value of tlie English 
shares, were irrevocably gone. 

Convinced of this, be did not lose a post in 
privately coiniiiunicating with such friends os he 
thought might have the power to serve him. He 
was frank with them, and yet concise: ^1 have 
lost idl my money, and urgently require some 
employment — the more lucrative the better,’ was 
the burden of each note. After despatching 
them, ho felt relieved, ns a man will do who 
has done his best to help himself. 

^From BO laige a principal of good-will,’ thought 
he, ' I shall surely get a sufficient return of interest 
for iiiy needs.’ Nor did ho in this cidculation over^ 
estimate his popularity ; almost everybody likcKl j 
John Dalton, and would have done him a good 
turn if they could. 

At dinner he was exceedingly amusing, pd 
excited Mrs Campilen's indignation hy a spirited 
defence of the Indian system of suttee. The chief 
objection to death, in the case of comparatively 
young persons, ho argued, was that no <lear ones 
have preceded them into the dark and silent 
land; whereas the old may flatter themselves 
with the idea of rejoining their kinsfolk and 
accaiaintanccs. Tims, although it iiiiglil be a 
little selflsli in His Highness, nothing was more 
natural than that an Indian prince, limling him- 
self on the point of depitflure from this world, 
should require his favourite wives and servants to 
accompany him upon his journey to the other, 
where it was only too probable that he would 
not find persons to understuiid his little ways, 
and make niiii comfortable. 

'I call it most abominably wicked,’ said Mrs 
Campden. 

' Doubtless it is, my dear madam ; I only said it 
was natural, which, indeed, corroboi'atcs the view 
of the Church of England upon original sin.’ 

Mrs Campden did not quite understand this 
logic, but she Inul v strong sus])icion that her guest 
was joking — a thing which in itself she detested -> 
and,' what was worse, that he was joking at her o>vn 
expense. She shewed considerable annoyance ; nor 
could Mrs Dalton avoid casting a reproachful 
glance at her husband. ' Is this a time,’ it seemed 
to say, ’to give offence to friends, wlicn it is so 
necessaiy to rally them round us ?* But the fact 
was that it was the very consciousness of that 
necessity wliidi tempted Dalton to shew his iiide' 
pendcncc, by carrying to some extremity that 
guerrilla warfare which had always existed between 
his hostess and himself. 

Mrs Campden had her revenge, if she had only 
known it ; for she was very loquacious about 
certain plans for the future, in which Mrs Dalton 
and her daughtera had their share, with respect to 
her next visit to London. Mary, as hail liecn 
arranged, was to stay with the girls in Cardigan 
Place for some weeks, during which all sorts of j 


gaieties were to bo enjoyed ; and then Mr and Mrs 
Campden were themsolvos to come up to town, 
tuid exchange their present position os host and 
hostess for that of guests. In all these projects the 
wherewithal was, of course, taken for granted and 
as a matter of course ; and it cut Dmton to the 
heart to hear the eagerness with which his daughters 
entered into them. In ii few weeks’ time, us ho 
bitterly reflected, there would be no home, even 
for themselves, far less to offer to others. 

Ills position during this unhappy day wi^ how- 
ever, a less painful one than that of liis wile ; for 
she could not escape without attracting notice from 
the society of those dear ones whose unconscious 
gaiety inflicted upon her a thousand stabs, while 
Imr husband could seek solitude or the companion- 
ship of those comparatively iiidilfercnt to him, 
under pretence of transacting business. Indeed, 
he found some relief from his pressing anxieties in 
conversation with Holt himself, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable light in which he had begun to 
regard him. The man hod a clear head for affmrs, 
and was able to place his position and obligations 
before him with a greater dcliiiitcness than lay in 
his own ])Owcr. 

It is something to know where yon are, however 
uncomfortable may be your prcdicumcnt, and with 
this information Dalton was by this means sup- 
plied. If he was ' sold up to-morrow,’ there would 
be three thousand pounds left for the support of 
his wife and family ! a sum whicU had nilherto 
about represented his annual income. 

'So you can live a whole year, my good fellow, 

I as you have been accustomed to do,' said Holt 
I cheerfully ; ’ and in the meantime it will be strange 
indeed if, with such influential friends as you 
possess, some [wst is not offered you.’ 

There were three things in this speech that 
annoyed Dalton excessively. 

In the first place, he did not like the familiarity 
of it ; the phrase ' my good fellow ' hail not often 
been iii Holt’s mouth, even if he hod ever beforo 
' used it ; it seemed to him that the man was 
taking liberties with him because of liis downfall. 
Secondly, he thought ho ilctectcil a sneer in tho 
tone ill which his ‘ influential friends ’ were men- 
tioned. It had been the ol)jei;t of Holt’s ambition 
to be introduceil to these friends, but their ac- 
quaiiilancc could scarcely have been 8ati.sl'actory to 
him, and it seemed probable that he meant to 
imply that they were broken reeds to lean upon, 
taking it for granted that they would be no more 
sympathetic with Dalton than they had been to 
himself. Thirdly, and most of all, he was irritated 
I at the man’s supposing he could be so madly selfisU 
I as to continue the same course of life, under his 
changed circumstances, ns he had hitnerto doneb 
Nevertheless, he restrained his passion. 

'Yon must take mo for a veiy phlegmatic fellow. 
Holt— not to say a knave and a fool— ^to suppose 
I could enjoy such a year of prosperity os you 
suggest* 

'Indeed, I meant no offence. I have known 
many a man in a worse pickle than you go on 
precisely the same way os though he had not lost a 
shilling ; and in the end, notio but myself and one 
or two more ever knew that he had lost one. 
With a year to turn about in’— 

'Don’t talk such sheer nonsense!* interrupted 
Dalton impatiently. 'Such a phrase may mean 
something with your City frieiidsi who have 
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always got some scheme or another of enriching 
themselves at Uic expense of the public ; but as 
addressed to me, you must know it is mere moon- 
shine.* 

‘ Live on fifteen hundred, then, for double the 
time. Surely in two years *— 

* No! ’broke in the other, ‘lam nut likely to 
act a lie any more, 1 hope, than to tell one. 1 shall 
make no secret to any one, after 1 have left this 
house, of the ruin that has befallen me.’ 

‘ You will do os you please, Dalton, of course ; 
but 1 SCO no reason why you should cry stinking 
fish. Nobody likes a man the better, or feels more 
inGline.d to help him, because he is xioor ; and then 
there is your family to be considered.' 

‘ Sir 1 ' cried Dalton sternly, ‘ I beg vou will 
confine your observations to those affairs in which 
1 have asked your advice. My wife and children 
will be .guided by mv own* judgment in this 
matter, and by it alone.’ 

Mr Holt shrugged his shoulders, and threw his 
hands up (in the style that he believed to be con- 
tinental) with an air so peculiarly vulgar, that it 
would have aroused Dalton’s disgust under any 
circumstances ; as it was, he felt his coiiteiiipt for 
this man fast changing into a consuming hate. 
‘ It is impossible to discuss this question, Dalton, 
if, in every suggestion of mine, you are determined 
to find some ground of ciuarrel. In my humble 
opinion, to inform the world of your ruin is to 
make that ruin certain, kfen put water into a 
pump to make it draw ; but if they know there is 
nothing in the well, they spare their labour. 
Except in the way of charity, iiu moneyed mmi 
will help yon, il you begin by acknoVlcdging 
yourself bankrupt.' 

‘And who told you, sir, that I was going to nsk 
any man for his money The tone and manner 
of Dalton were so threatening, that Holt, w'ho 
hod recommenced his continental shrug, desisted 
from it half-way ; his shoulders went up, but did 
nut come down again, so that he Tcinaine<l like the 
famous jumxiing frog, who could not start by 
reason of the small-shot in his inside. 

‘1 did not mean that you were goin|; to lieg, of 
course ; but. money or credit may certainly he very 
necessary for you, and that at once, supposing 
there is had news from Drazil.' 

* Had novs from Hrazil ! Do you mean as 
respects the Zcim ? Why, wo havo/had such bail 
news already, that I don’t sec how it can he worse. 
I take it for granted that the shares must be paid 
up in full, and arc worthless, and that all my 
fifteen thousand pounds are gone.’ 

‘That is certain. But is it pos.siblc you have 
forgotten the fact that the liability is unliiuitcd 7’ 

The conversation wc have been describing took 
place in the library at Kiversiilc — a magiiificcnt 
room, BO contrived that to those within it there 
appeared no door at nil, all the walls lieing lined 
from floor to ceiling with splendidly bouinl books. 
Tliesc gorgeous volumes, oil gilt and colour, as well 
as the thi'ec large windows on which the aiieriioou 
sun was shining, now began to revolve before the 
unhappy Dalton’s eyes ; the world spun round 
with him, and that so fast, that it seemed he li:ul 
no breath to reply to his companion’s words. 

‘You did know that they were unlimited, of 
course?’ continued the other after a long pause. 

‘I did; but you told me — ^yoii yourself- -that 
they were only nominally so ; that the opemtiuus 


of the mine won; on a comparatively small scale, 
and that wo should never be required to pay up 
the shares in full, much less to become liable for 
more.’ 

‘ 1 daresay I did, my good fellow ; but then I 
was deceivcil, like yourself. How could 1 know 
that the speculation would turn out to be so 
dkostrous 'r 

‘ You mean that ymi did not know it was a 
swindle?* 

‘ Well, a swindle is a harsh term.’ 

‘It is the name, you have reail, which the 
expert sent out by the committee has given to the 
w'hole concern : he says there is no gold worth 
speaking of, and that an attempt was made to 
“ salt ”• the mine, in onier to deceive him. In my 
opinion, to call men rogues, who are capable of 
such a plot as that, is to pay them a compliincut. 
They are unmitigated cheats and scoundrels, who 
deserve to he laid by their heels in jail, and would 
bo likely to contaminate those they found there.’ 

‘ My good friend, one must take matters os one 
finds them. If I could have foreseen that tho 
promoters of the enterprise were such as you 
describe, you may be sure I should not have 
invested my own money in it, even for a day. 
Tt is no use crying over sxnit milk ; let us look 
at the matter like practical men. It is quite 
possible that the paid-up shares may cover all 
expenses ; but, on the other liand, they may not ; 
ill which case it will he necessary that your friends 
should stand by you. 1 beg, mv dear balton, that 
you will consider me as one of tneni, and certainly 
not the least interested in your welfarel I will 
myself be responsible for any liability you may 
incur in the Lara, over and above the amount 
of the shares. If you doubt the genuineness of 
my offer, let me put it on [lapcr.' 

‘ V'ou are vcrygooil, I am sure,’ returned Dalton, 
keeping his eyes fixed uiion the carpet, and 
speaking os if every word was dragged from him 
by force. * Your word is cmite a sufficient guarantee 
of your wish to serve me? 

Whatever happened, he was rcsoliitoly deter- 
mined that he would never lay himself under an 
obligation to this man. 

‘ flood ? Not at all, my dear fellow,’ replied 
the other cheerfully ; ‘it is' in such circumstances 
as the present that a friend should shew himself 
friendly. There is many a one who will lend 
you money, I don’t doubt ; but come to me first, 
1 beg of you. As to security, be sure I shall never 
look for it ; and as to interest, I hope I may bo 
allowed to say, that another sort of interest, which 
I feel in the well-being of you and yours, will 
more tbaii reptiy iiio for cither risk or loss.’ 

* You arc very good,’ repeated Dalton mechanic- 
ally. 

It was not a hearty acknowledgment, far less 
nil eager acccxitance of his offer ; but Holt Kecined 
well coiitoiit with it ; perhaps he felt that it was 
something that he had been allowed to say_ ‘ yon 
and yours * without awakening the passionato 


* Unprincipled specnl.itors who wish to make a worth- 
lorn mine ap])oar really a valuable one, suiiiotimes sur- 
r(?])titionKly sprinklo the [p-nuncl with oro or precious 
Rtones hmnyht fnmi cheivJu-re. 'llio nnsuspocting public 
then rushes in and buys up the shares at greatly en- 
linnciMl ]irices. on tiic faith of dazzling reports 8])rcad by 
the spriiiklors. This process of strewing tho mine with 
the tempting bait is called ' salting.* 
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resentment that he hod aroused the previous 
night. If the gain was a small one, it had at least 
been made in a short time. 

‘ Wc shall not know about this precious mine, 
I suppose, for certain, until next mail V imiuired 
Dalton after a pause. 

*Nor even then, perhaps, as to the liability. 
They are sure of you, you sec, confound them ! 
or iijink themselves so ; though, in such a cjisc, 
considering how you have been imposed upon, 
there would be ample juHtification for your woRiiing 
your hands of the whole matter. 1 know many 
A man that would do so, nor w’ould the world 
blamo him.’ 

don’t understand you. How could I wash 
my hands of it ?’ 

‘Well, of course, it’s a matter of feeling ; I am 
not Tecommeiidiug yon, mind, to take any steps 
of the kind ; but it would only be acting in self- 
defence, if you were to siy : “ 1 have paid enough, 
and more than enough, for what was always 
worthless* and I wdll pay no more.” You might 
realise what you could, and take vonrself “out 
of the jurisdiction of the court,” as the iilirasc is — 
to Sweden, for example.’ 

‘ What ! and leave the. rest of the shareholders 
to bear the brunt of it 1 ’ 

* That, of course, sounds like injustice ; hut the 
question is, who are the other shareholders f There 
is not one of them who has lost liftcen tliousaml 
or five thousand, 1 will answer for it, bedside your- 
self Perhaps you are the only solvent man — I 
don’t know, mind, hut it is as likely ns not— of 
the whole lot Tf you wei'e out of the way, it 
might not bo woith tlieir while to have a shut at 
anybody else.’ 

' Then you think I should abscond to Sweden 
with my wife and family ? * 

‘I confess 1 think small blame would be im- 
puted to you, if YOU withdrew yourself till iiiattcrs 
were settled, cither to that country or elsewliero ; 
but as to your taking Mrs Dalton and the young 
ladies, that seems to me quite out of the tpicstion.’ 

‘ It is not more out of the question than that I 
should go myself, ITijIt,’ answered Dalton coldly. 
‘Pray, understand that I am not yet a scoundrel, 
although 1 find mys(;lf connected with sclicmcrs, 
such as started the Lara; it will save you a great 
deal of pains in making any future suggestions, if 
you keep that in mind.’ As he said this, Dalton 
rose from his chair, and pushing opcm the ‘dummy’ 
door, formed of the b.'icks of books, walked out of 
the room, leaving his companion to his medita- 
tions. 

Mr Richard Holt, however, was not a man to 
easily take offence (unless it was to his advantage 
—as it sometimes was — to do so); he doubtless 
made allowance for the soreness of one in whom 
the sense of ruin was so recent; and when he 
met his friend an hour or so afterwards in the 
drawing-room, it was with his usual air and 
manner. Dalton, on his part, also soon rccovercil 
himself ; he could not but reflect that he hail 
heard Holt give utterance to the like lax opinions 
and advice with respect to others, and hod not 
rebuked him ; so that it was not siirjirising he 
should have suggested such a course in his own 
cose, without apprehension of giving ofTcnco. In 
spite of his dislike of the man, his company for the 
present was almost necessary to him ; he was the 
only person— save his wife, who did not under- 


stand them — ^to whom he would speak unreserv- 
edly respecting his affairs. 

Holt might he useful to him yet ; he had a 
keen practical mind, and if his advice had been at 
one time fatal to him, it could be no longer harm- 
ful, since he had nothing to lose. So much of 
assistance it seemed to him he had a right to claim. 
But os to accepting from him any such help as had 
been suggested, wat was not to be thought of. 
lie had never been indebted to him for any favour 
- his instincts had warned him against that from 
the first; and now least of all, in his wretchedness 
and ruin, did he feel inclined to accept ossistanco 
at his hands. 


CANINE SAGACITY. 

A CORHEKPONDENT hands US the following anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the icmorkablo reasoning 
powers of dogs. 

The first case is one which occurred at a fashion- 
able watering-place on the cast coast of Trtdaiid, 
some twenty yenm ago, and exhibits the remark- 
able sagacity displ.aycd by a dog in carrying out 
the dictates of the animal passion for revenge. 
The jetty which stretched along the small harbour 
was at that time used as a promenade by the iSlito 
among the sojourners on the coast, where, after 
the heat of the long summer days, they regaled 
themselves with the fresh evening breezes wafted 
ill from the sea. Among tho frequenters of this 
fashionable resort was a gentleman of some position, 
who was tho owner of a iiiic Newfoundland dog, 
which inherited the time-honoured possessions of 
that noble breed -very great power and facility 
in swimming; aiul at the' period (»f the evening 
when the jetty wiw most crowded with proine- 
naders, his master delighted to put this animal 
through a series of aquatic pcrfonnanccs for the 
cnterluinmeiit of the assembled spectators. Ainusc- 
ineiit being .at a iirciniiim on the coast, thesii 
nightly perforniances grew into something like an 
‘institution,* and the brave ‘Captain*— for such 
was his name— speedily became a universal favour^ 
ite on tlie jetty. It happened, however, that 
among the new arrivals on the coast there came a 
cftitain major in ITcr Majesty’s army, accompanied 
by two bull-dogs of unusual size and strength, and 
of very great value ; but value in a bull-dog being 
inversely proportion.'itc to its beauty, tho appear- 
ance of the m-ajor and liis dogs excited no very 
enthusiastic pleasure amongst the rosthctic strollers 
oil the jetty. On the first night on which the 
major presented hiinsdf, nothing unusual occurred ; 
and Captain dived and swam os before. But on 
the second evening, tho brave old favourite was 
walking quietly bcliind his master down the jetty, 
when, as they were possing by the major and his 
dogs, one of these ugly brutes flew at Captain, 
and caught him by the neck in such a way os to 
render his great size utterly useless for his defence. 
A violent stnigglo cnsueil, but the bull-dog came 
off the victor, ho stuck to his foe like a leech, 
and could only be forced to release his hold by tho 
insertion of a bar of iron between his teeth. Tho 
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in(li;rnation of the by-Rtandcrs against the major 
wofl^ of course, very great ; and its fervour was 
not a little increased, when they saw the poor 
Captain wending his way homeward, bleeding, 
and bearing all the marks of defeat. Some two 
or three evenings after this occurrence, when 
Captain again made his appearance on the jetty, 
ho lookcil quite crestfallen, boro his tail between 
his legs, and stuck closely to the heels of his 
master. That evening passed aw'ay quietly, and 
the next, and the next ; ami so on for about a 
week— Captain still bearing the aspect of luoum- 
iiig. But one evening about eight or ten days 
after the almve encounter, os tho major was 
marching in his nsuiil potiipous manner along the 
jolty accompanied by his dogs, something attracted 
his attention in the water, and walking to the very 
edge of the jetty, he stood for a moment looking 
down into the sea. Scarcely had the two bulb 
dc^H taken up their stand beside their master, 
when Oa])taiii seizing the opportunity for which he 
had so long looked, riislied at his former conqueror, 
and catching him by the back of the neck, jumped 
off the jetty with his foe in his mouth, down 
some twenty feet or more, into the sea Once in 
the water, the power of his enemy was crippled, 
while ('iiptain was altogether in his own element ; 
.'ind easily oven:oming all elfurts at resislaiice, he 
succeeded in resolutely keeping the bull-dog’s bead 
11 ruler w’ater. Tlie excitement on llie shore was 
of course intense. The major shouted, and called 
out : * ISfy dog ! Uiy beautiful dog ! Will no one 
save hiiii V Bui no one seemed at all inclined 
to interfere, or to risk their lives for the ugly d(^. 
At length the major called out: ‘I’ll give fifty 
pounds to any one wdio w'ill save my dog and soon 
aftorwanls a ^inat which lay at some little distance 
pulled up to the rescue. Kven then, however, it 
w'as only by striking Captain on the hewl with the 
oars that he could be forced to redeose his victim, 
which was taken into the boat quite senseless from 
exliaiislioii and siifTocalion, and was with difiicuUy 
broiiglit to itself again. Captain, on the other 
liaiid, swam iii triumph to tho shore, amid the 
plaudits of the spectators, who sliaied, in sym- 
palliy at least, his well-earned honours of revenge. 

More remarkable than the sagacity in carrying 
out the desire for revenge displayed by tho New- 
foundland dog in the above case, is that which the 
following narrative illustrates. A gtMitlemaii of 
weallh niul position in London hod, some years 
ago, a country-house and farm about sixty miles 
from the metropolis. At this country residence 
he kept a number of dogs, and amongst them a 
very largo mastiff and a Scotch terrier ; and at the 
close of one of his summer residences in tho 
country, he resolved to bring this terrier with him 
to London fur the winter sa'ison. There being no 
railway to that particular part of the country, the 
dog travelled with the servants in a post-carriage, 
and on his arrival at tho town-house was brought 
out to the stable, wlicre a large Newfoundland dog 
was kept as a watch-dog. This latter individual 
looked with anything but pleasure on the arrival 
of the little intruder frem the conntiy ; and conse- 
quently the Scotch terrier hail not been veiy long 
in his new home when this canine master of the 
stable attacked him, and, in tlio language of human 
beings, gave him a sound thrashing. Tho little 
animal could, of course, never hope by himself to 


I chastise his host for this inhospitable welcome, 
but he di'tenniiied that by some o^ncy chas- 
tisement should come. Accordingly, he lay very 
quiet that night in a remote corner of the stable, 
but when morning h.*id fully shone forth, he was 
nowhere to be found. Search was made for him, 
as the phrase sa3's, high and low, but without 
success ; and the conclusion reluctantly arrived at 
was, tliut he hod been stolen. On the third morn- 
ing after his disappearance, however, he 
shewed himself in Tiondoii, hut this time not 
I alone ; for, to the aiiiiizerncnt of every one, he 
I entered the stable attended by the big inastilf 
from Kent This great brute hiul no sooner 
arrived than he flew at the Newfoundland dog, 
who had so bailly treated his little terrier friend, 
t'lnd a severe contest ensued, which the little terrier 
liiiiLself, seated at a short distance, viewed with the 
utmost dignity and Balisfaction. The result of the 
katlle wiis, that the mastiff came off the conqueror, 
and gave liis opponent a tremendous beating. 
When he had quite satisfied himself as to the 
result, tills great avenger from Kent scarcely 
ursiited to receive the recognition of his master, 
who had been sent for immediately on the dog’s 
arrival, but at once marched out of the stable, to 
tlie door of which the litllc terrier accompanied 
him, and was seen no more. Some few days after- 
wards, however, the gentleman received a letter 
fi-om his Btcwanl in the country informing him 
of the sudden appearan(‘.e of the terrier there, and 
his as sudden disappearance along with the large 
mastiff ; and stating that the latter hail remained 
away throo or four days, during w'hich they had 
searched in vain for him, but had just then re- 
turned homo again. It then, of course, became 
quite clear that the little dog, finding himself 
unable to punish tho town bully, hail thought 
of his * big hroUier ’ iii the country, had travelled 
over tho sixt}' miles which soparuted them, in 
onler to gain his assistance, and hod recounted to 
him his grievance ; it was plain also that the 
mastiff had consented to come and avenge his old 
friend, had travelled with him to Loudon, and 
having fulfilled his promise, had returned home, 
leaving the little fellow free from annoyance for 
the future. 

The fullowiug well-known stoiy is a strong 
example of the great intelligence which may bo 
developed in a dog by careful training. A fashion- 
ably dressed English gentleman was one day cross- 
ing one of the bridges over the Seine at Paris, when 
he felt something knock against his legs, and look- 
ing down, he found that a small poodle dog had 
rubbed against him, and covered his boots with 
mud. lie was, of course, much annoyed, and 
execrated the little brute pretty freely ; but when 
he got to the other side of the bridge, he had 
the boots cleaned at a stand for the purpose, 
and thought no more about the matter. Some 
days after this occurrence, however, he hod occa- 
sion again to cross that hriilge, and tho same little 
incident occurred. Thinking this somewhat odd, 
he resolved to watch where the little dog went 
I to ; and leaning against the side of the bridge, ho 
I followed with his e^'c the movements of his dirty 
little friend. He saw him rub agsiinst the feet of 
one gentleman after another, till he had exhausted 
all the mud off his once white skin, then rush off 
down the luiiik of the river, .and there roll himself 
in tho mud collected at the side. Having thus got 
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a new supply of dirt, the little animal ran up to 
the bridge again, and proceeded to transfer it to the 
boots of the passers-by, ns before. Having watched 
his movements for some time, the gentleiiiun noticed 
that on one occasion, instead of running down to 
the river, he went off to the proprietor of the 
Btmid for cleaning boots, at the other end of the 
bridge, who received him very cordially. The 
truth then for the first time dawned on him, that 
the little animal belonged to the man who cleaned 
the Ixmts, and was trained by him to perform these 
mischievous deeds, for the purpose of bringing in 
custom. Being very fond ot dogs, the Englishman 
revived to purchase this clever little fellow, and 
bring him b^k to Kngland with him. Wlien, liow- 
ever, he went to the dog’s master, that person at 
first denied any connection with him, and only 
admitted the ownership when he was perfectly 
satisfied that his interrogator had no connection 
with the police. For some time also he refused 
to part with the little poodle, saying that no 
money conld pay him for the loss of his dog, 
who really made his living for liun. Tempted, 
however, by a very high price, he at lost con> 
sented to sell the dog ; and the gontlcinan, a 
few days afterwards, brought him over to Eng- 
land, travelling via Boulogne to Folkstonc. His 
residence in England was some thirty or forty 
miles from Folkstonc, and to this ])lacn lie 
brought his little purchase. He had not been 
many days in his new homo, however, when the 
little French poodle suddenly di3appean:<l. Search 
was made for him everywhere, out to no effect 
His new master offered a feward for him, but with 
the same result ; ami he had at last mode up his 
mind that the little fellow had been cither poisoned 
or stolen, when one morning, about six weeks 
after his mysterious disappearance, the gentleman 
received a letter from a friend in Paris telling liiiii 
that his dog was 'back again there, and at his old 
troile of soiling hoots in the interest of his former 
master. The little fellow not liking the dullness 
of a country life, had resolved to rciiirii to his 
foniier home, un(l had made his way to Folkstone ; 
there, as the gentleman afterwanls ascertained, he 
had got on board a steamer going to Boulogne, and 
from Boulogne hod found his way back to Paris. 

Of the foregoing three stories, the first two are 
probably even more remarkable than the last. The 
last (except as to the dog’s finding its way back to 
Paris) illustrates only the possibility of developing 
in a dog, by the trnining of its natural intelligence, 
an almost human ingenuity. But it is by instilling 
into the dog the intelligence of a higher being that 
this skill is cngendereil. The spring of the intel- 
ligence is in the trainer, and it is to attain an object 
which the higher being, and not the lower, lias in 
view. But in the first two cases, the whole process 
is the dog’s : the object to be secured, naimdy, ! 
revenge, is what the dog hinisolf seeks, and the : 
means by which that object is to bo attained are ; 
devised and carried out by the instinct of the ilog. ! 
That a dog should liarbonr revenge is, of course, j 
not a very wonderful fact ; but there is a calm re- 1 
flection and a cool calculation displayed in the first 
two cases above given, which Tiiake ihem some- 
what peculiar. If w'hat w’e call instinct in these 
animals einbiuces powers so very like reason ; if 
they are swayed by the same passions and affec- 
tions which move us, and they are able to com- 
municate to Ihnir fellows the feelings which 


stir them, and the external circumstances which 
bring those feelings into play, the bonier-line 
between man’s mental territory and theirs be- 
comes a little bit indefinite, 
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WuRR the gray twilight softly threads 
Her Tobe o'er earth and sky ; 

When the far mountains' shaggy hoads 
Are lost to human cyo ; 

When the tired bird at eve hath sought 
Sleep in the tuneless bower ; 

When the last bee wings homeward, fraught 
With forage from the flower ; 

When the dark pinewood dimly shows 
Its deepening tints of green ; 

When in the west with crimson glows 
The sunset's closing scene — 

I watch the glimmering shadows kiss 
The threshold of the night, 

And o'er my heart a soothing bliss 
Falls in tho waning light ; 

And grosser thoughts that sternly cling 
To Life's dull sober day, 

Leave me, as swallows on the wing 
Flit from our sight away. 

And soft as ripple on the lake, 

Within my bosom rise 
Half- whispered yearnings, that awake 
A thousand memories — 

Sweet memories, that only come 
To woo my waking dreams, 

When twilight slirou'ls the woodlands dumh^ 

And slumbers on tho streams — 

Of faces that I loved of yore, 

And songs the loved ones sang, 

And children’s voices — licard no more— 

That through the greenwood rang, 

0 spirit trcasuTCR, ye are mine. 

And to iny heart liclong, 

Yet linger not till 1 repine, 

Or sing a sadder song ; 

But leave me while I still Imvc power 
To catch the sunny glow 
Wafted from Memory's blissful bower— 

Tho shrine of Long Ago. 
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OUR FEATHERED NEIGHBOURS. 

UOOKfl. 

Tnouan I was born and bred in the country, I 
passed a quarter of a century in an important 
provincial city, during which time I was pretty 
actively engaged iii business. Throughout tliat 
term of yeara 1 cuiisiuiitly cherished the hope of 
being able to retire from the bustle of coiiinierce, 
to spend the closing days of my life in a rural 
home of iiiy own. This desire lias also been 
gratified. My place is known as ‘ The Holly Bush,’ 
though it was none of my iiauiiiig ; but that is 
nothing to the purpose. The house is very pleasant, 
being surroiindcil by a garden and orchard, with 
about twenty acres of good pastnrc>lund. Wc 
have a couple of cows, a pony - or I should say a 
cob— several pigs, and a well-stocked poultry- 
yard. It is ipiite necessary that 1 should cuter 
into these iiiattcra at the outset, in order that the 
rcailcr may understand that the particulars 1 am 
about to state couceriiitig my neighbours are the 
result of observation, and not a mere compilation 
of other men’s experience. 

The neighbours concerning whom 1 am about 
to speak are the Kooks. Tlieir colony, a very 
extensive one, is about a hundred yards from the 
gates of niy dwelling, and, indeed, it forms tlic 
boundary of iny property, though, to speak cor- 
rectly, it stretches far beyond the limits of iiiy 
modest domain. Having abundance of leisure, 1 
amuse myself by watching their proceedings, and 
as my observations have been spreiul over three 
consecutive years, I believe 1 have gained some 
special knowledge of their habits and customs. 

Our attention was first .attracted to these binls 
on a bright sunny morning in the month of 
February, when they came by hundreds, and set 
up such an outbreak of ‘caws,’ that the most 
indifferent x^ersons could not be uiiawaro of their 
presence. The severe weather of winter hail 
prevailed but a few days before, and I considered 
it was somewhat strange at the time that these 
binls could be looking for the spring season on so 
short a notice, so I watched their doings very 


attentively. It certainly appeared to me, after 
a w'hile, that there was much more noise than 
\vork amongst our neighbours. Indeed, I could 
not discover that they did any work at all. Each 
rook shouted os loud os it could, and every shout 
awoke a hundred reverberations. Sometimes a 
large numljcr would siiiiultanuoualy set out on 
the wing, and make a flight of considerable circuit, 
and then return, and set up as loud a cawing as 
ever. Though, of course, I knew that rooks are 
gregarious, I oi)served that there existed a statute 
of liinitutiuii amongst them. If some of the nests 
were built very near to each other, I saw, in other 
instances, that the sanctity of home was strictly 
guarded, and that only the proprietors themselves 
were allowed to come within what 1 judged to be 
a restricted number of feet It struck me that all 
the hubbub that was made had reference to a 
settlement of old sites and new ones ; some stood 
in their nests, and proclaimed as fniiii so many 
rostrums, probably the continuous rights of prop- 
erty. It might ho to save themselves the labour 
of building, that they pleaded the necessity of 
the first-comers being fii’St served, though others 
who liad no ncste were equally uproarious. Be 
tliat as it may, such a maxim was not favoureil by 
the repiihlicau law of rooks, for if ever a hold 
and reliellioiis young couple sought to take posses- 
sion of a nest by force — it iiiiglit he the one in 
which they themselves were reared, and therefore 
the property of their own ])areiit3 -they were 
invariably overpowered by numbers, aud igiio- 
iiiiuioiisly expelled. Neither are any of tiie com- 
munity allowed to become separatists, for if, in 
a sulky mood, these youngsters shewed signs of 
sucIl intention, punishment wmild follow. It may 
therefore he readily imagined that the building 
stances are regulated by fixed jirinciples. 

We all knuw that bright February days are 
generally fiillowed by north-easterly blasts, of 
which there Is un old adage that ‘they are good 
for neilher man nor heasV and, most certainly, 
they are not calculated to excite any merriment 
in the rookery. The birds sit in silence on the 
hnuichcs, swayed by the force of the wind, and 
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have the appearance of being uncomfortable to 
the last degree. I have occasionally thought that 
they felt ashameil of being deceived by the 
treachery of the weather. In a few hours they i 
look SIS if they hod grown prematurely old, and 
could never again take any interiist in sublunaiy 
allairs. 

About the first of Msirch, however, if the 
weather be dry, and the wind not too boisterous, 
the work of building begins in earnest. The older 
birds have only to ciTect a few rc'pairs, but the 
young ones have to begin from the foundation. 
On the 6th of that month, I olwerved a couple 
just making a start, and though there was a great 
deal of noise, the tone and manner of the liirda 
were difiPerenk They did not appear to bo shout- 
ing one to another, !is before, but seemed to 
caw lor their own delectation and encourage- 
ment. At tho end of the first day but little 
progress was made. No form of a nest was 
indicated by tho few sticks that might have 
been carelessly tlirown together. On tho two 
following days the wind blew very hard, and 
all hands struck work. None was so adventurous 
as to attempt to carry on business. The day fol- 
lowing, however, the storm subsided ; and though 
tho weather continued cold, the colony once more 
becanio the scene of noise and activity. 

In the first stage of building, and even until the 
nest begins to assume a liulslKMl form, it is found 
necessiuy that one bird should remain on guard, 
whilst the other goes forth in search of building 
materials. From very careful watching I have come 
to the conclusion that this is not done alU^r- 
nately by tho male and female birds. The former 
does the work, not only of bringing homo the 
sticks, twigs, and other rcrpiisites, but also of 
arranging them in order; wdiilst the lodys duty 
is to take care of the property already acf|iiircd. 
Occasionally, as if to assert her independence and 
eiiuolity with her husband, she will hike to flight, 
cither for food or exercise, or perhaps in her 
anxiety to hasten the progress of tlio building. It 
is during her absence that most of the depnsdations 
are committed. Such xdlforings are managed in 
the most stealthy manner possible; tho thief, 
which is generally a near neighbour, pretends to 
bo very busy, and when she iuiugincs that no one 
is looldng on, will nip up a twig and apply it, os 
well as any other portion of the unprotected prop- 
erty, to her own purposes. T have never seen a 
theft committed openly, probably from the fear 
of exciting popular indignation. 

The breaking off of twigs and sticks from the 
branches of trees must be very hard work. A 
rook may be often seen tugging away for half 
an hour before its purpose ciui be accomplished. 
Duiing the two days’ storm to which I alluded 
just now, a great quantity of what might appear, 
at first sight, to be useful material, was strewn on 
the ground, but the rooks never attempted to 
make any use of it Probably they knew by 
instinct that what they gathered, thcmselyei^ from 


off tho living trees was more sound and durable 
than such oa was brought down by the wind. 
When carrying homo tho laiger sticks, the birds 
often appear to he much exhausted with the 
labour, and in attempting to wend a somewhat 
intricate way amongst the branches, they not 
unfrcqucntly lose their prize when within a few 
yards, or even feet, of their dcsliiiation ; still 1 
could not make out that under such circumstances 
a rook ever descended for the purpose of recoyer- 
ing what it had lost. They seemed to bear their 
misfortunes in a philosophical manner, and set to 
forage again without delay. At the end of a week’s 
work the nest I was especially watching began to 
ossuiuo its veritable form, the female was able to 
sit in it, but would hop out on the return of her 
partner, in onler that he might the more con- 
veniently continue the building or lining process. 
At a certain point the nest is supposed to have 
alL'iiued a legal settlement, after which both birds 
may leave home with impunity. In about a fort- 
night tho dwelling is complete. 

Up to this time, the entire colony leave the 
bmlding-places at night and proc^ced to their roost- 
ing-quarters in a body, which are frequently some 
miles away, generally in an extensive wood, which 
affonls shelter from the wind. It is interesting to 
observe that in their course the number of the 
flock is frequently increased, being joined by 
pirlics coming from different quarters, and falling 
in amicably together. A short time since I wit- 
nessed quite a different movement. A large com- 
pany was flying in one direction, when suddenly 
they wheeled round, and went through what 
reminded me of a scries of iiiilitaiy evoliitious. 
Presently, they dividi?d into two bodies, and set off 
in differeiit directions, the stragglers on both sides 
making all speed to join their own relatives. Had 
this liappcrried at break of day, 1 could have ac- 
counted for the circiirnstanco, seeing that the rooks 
— which of all binls arc amongst the earliest astir 
—quit their night-quarters in laigc flocks, some of 
which diverge at certain points for tho purpose 
of repairing to their several building-stations. 
As it took pLicc in the evening, I looked upon it us 
somewhat peculiar, but I have since frequently 
seen the same thing. 

As soon os the period of building is over, and the 
time for laying their eggs has come, the rooks take 
up their permanent quarters besido their nests. 
And now the female begins to display all tho 
blandishments of coquetry, ruflling her feathers on 
her partner’s approach, cawing at him fondly with 
oiitstrctfdicd neck, then striking him playfully 
with tbo tips of her extended wings. All this is 
followed by what many have mistaken for a battle- 
royal, when ill reality it is quite tbo reverse. 
Though rooks do quarrel and fight occasionally, 
their general disposition is more peaceful and 
amiable than they receive credit for. Their 
fighting propcnsilie.s have been grossly exaggerated. 

In a week or ten days they usually have four 
or five eggs in the nesl^ and then the process of 
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incubation begins. During this time the male bi^ 
is most OBsiduons in tlie discharge of his domestic 
duties. Ho brings home abundant food for the 
use of his silting mate, and occasionally tekes her 
place in the nest, whilst she goes abroatl, it iiiay be 
for an airing. About the middle of April, the 
young birds may be heard giving utterance to a 
squeidcing note, whilst the parents send forth a 
gobbling Kind of sound. Their labours in bring- 
ing food for their young are iinwiuiried, com- 
mencing with the first streak of dawn for the *early 
worm,’ and finishing only at nightfalL Sometimes 
they return from the fields singly, souictimes 
together, to their clamorous brood. And so the 
daily round of labour goes on until the young birds 
ore * brauchers,’ and the branchers have flown. 

Kooks have their pailiality and their aversion 
to certain classes of other birds. Jackdaws and 
starlings are free to visit the colony without fear 
of molestation, but not to build there. If a magpie, 
however, slianld put in an appeiirance, a great com- 
motion would bo the iiiimcfiiato cunscrpicncc. 1 
have seen the latter bird compelled to beat a retreat 
W'hcn followed by several black gcutrv, who nssnmetl 
a very threatening attitude. On such occasions the 


week or two, may elapse without any such visitors 
being observed. At the same time, they may be 
seen in the neighbouring fields plying their 
beaks in the soil in coDi]iarative silence, or follow- 
ing the plough at a later period, for the purpose 
of jnckiiig up the grubs wliidi havu been turned 
up from their subterrancaii hiding-places. 'J'liis 
desertion is nut continued for a long period. A 
sudden visitation may take place at any time, 
and, judging from the noise Uiat is often made, 
the roolu on such occasions transact important 
business. At other times, and especially in 
tho winter season, about u doxen birds iiia;^ bo 
seen busily occupied in the work of inspection ; 
and I have been led to imagine ihev were a depu- 
tation of surveyors, authoriscil to look afUir and 
niport (in the condition of the general property. 
Tliat they have any extraordinary prescience con- 
cerning the decay of trees, there is considerable 
reason for doubt ; and that llic^ have been so far 
afi'cctcd by tlio ri'inoval of a family as to desert 
the locality, must be traced to the lively imagina- 
tion of the poet. 


pie is' wont to gave vent to what I interpreted to FALLEN F O 11 T U N E S. 

t)e vo^ niucli like a torrent of aLiwe rebutted iu cnAWEtt xil-sympatuetic ink. 

a decidedly cursory manner. On one occasion in 

particular, my attention was attracted by this kind The days at Kiversidc went on as of old : iheru 
of controversy, so much so that my curiosity was were crcMpiet-parties, ridmg-parties, water-parties, 
aroused to discover, if possible, the cause. I soon during the daytime ; and in the. evening there vreva 
found that an unfledged rook h.'ul accidentally, us dinner-parties, dancing-parties, and chaimles.^ The 
I suppose, dropped from its nest, and was lying house was neitlier gayer nor less giyr than it was 
dead on the ground. This the magpie dcsiitsd to w’ont to be, and in all these cntcrtaiuinents John 
remove, but however gootl its intention might be in a Dalton bore his part — ^whicli w'sw always the chief 
sanibiry point of view, tho strong prejudice of its pn’t. He possessed the reputation of being the 


opponents would not permit the thing to bo done. 

Kooks have fteijiiciitly taken up their ipiartors 
amidst tlie bustle and constant traffic of ]iublic 
thoroughfares, apparently unconcerned about tho 
passing and repassing of the crowd ; but when 
their abode is situated in a remote district, they 
are extremely susceptible of the approach of 
strangers. Even the ai)po«arance of a strange dog 
or cat is, in some coses, a sufficient cause for exciting 
a great noise and couimotioii ; wdiilst those which 
belong to the place would attract no atteiitiuii 
whatever. 

In common with other kinds of birds, rooks 
will sometimes help themselves to fruit, newly 
sown coin, and tlie young tubers of potatoes; 
still, the incalculable good they do in clearing the 
earth of grubs, so destructive to crops, is surely 
more than a compensation for such depi^ations. 

Tho second or third week in May is usually 
considered the season for rook-shooting. At the 
first discliaige of a gun, the old birds nuike off, or 
soar BO high as to bo Itcyond the reach of the shot. 
The young birds only reniaiii, and aim should 
never be taken at them except when they are on 
the wing. It is not cousidered fair to hnng down 
bronchc^ unless it be imperatively necessary to 
greatly tliin their numbers ; but tlie practice 
Hometimes resorted to of killing them in tno nest 
is one that deserves tlie utmost reprobation. 

It is a mistake to bupnnse, as some have asserted, 
that when tho young oroods aro reared, and arc 
able to take care of themselves, the nests and 
rookery are deserted until the following year. It 
is tnie the whole company of birds do not con- 
stantly remain there, and some days^ or even a 


were crcMpiet-parties, riding-parties, water-parties, 
during the daytime ; and in the. evening there were 
dinner-parties, dancing-parties, and charedes. The 
house was neither gayer nor less gay than it was 
wont to be, and in all these entertainments John 
Dalton bore his part— -which wsis always the chief 
|Mirt. He possessed the reputation of being the 
*iife and soul’ of every social gathering, and he 
had to sustain it ; just us a great nobleman must 
* keep up ’ his vast estate, although ho is in n^ulily 
as poor os his meanest tenant. It was nut so 
dillicult a task os many w'ould imagine. The high 
spirits which luwl liitlicrto ciuried him so bravely 
and buoyantly on the very top of the wave, it is 
true^ had vanished ; hut the light inaune.r and the 
s[)iU'k1iiig wit I'cinnincd ; they had become as 
natured to him as |K>mposity or melancholy to 
another; and it neculed a keen observer to note! 
that ])astc had taken the place of the diamond. It 
was only remarked of him that he was growing 
cynical, a condition at which most men of wit luid 
pleasure arrive long before his time of life. 

Jenny indeed had gravely asked: ‘Mamma, 
what is tho inalterwitli dear pa})a?’ And when 
her mother had answered : * Nothing, darling;’ she 
came to the conclusion there was something very 
bad indeed. But Jenny, as we have licaid her 
observe, was a looker-on at the game of life, and 
saw more of it than the players. 

On the third day, the answers to John D:dton*s 
applications to his friends began to arrive ; each of 
them a page of human nature, complete and char- 
acteristic in itself, yet differing from all the rest 
only in degree. He was a man too popular with 
the crowd— for the ‘ crowd ’ is a term that suits 
with the highest fiishiuii and the most cultured 
minds, as fitly as with tho lowest and the most 
ignorant — to have secured the best sort of friends : 
lie liad ‘ dulled his pilni ’ too much with welcom- 
ing mere comrades, to have grappled to himself 
true men with hooks of steel ; that kind, perhaps, 
did not exist in the society among which ho liud 
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moved, iind where eafnaraderte rather than friend- 
ship was cultivated ; hut such hearts os there had 
been to win, he had really won. Ho did not 
receive one letter such as satirists have described 
os the reply of a rich man to a mined one. No 
man absolutely turned liia back upon him, or 
offered him a hvo-pound note in compromise and 
farewell. 

His knowledge of the world had doubtless pre- 
vented him from applying to the intrinsically base. 
Yet these letters were very various ; there were 
some that brought the blood into his cheek for 
very shame, and some the tears into his eyes, 
with their outspoken tenderness and generosity. 
There were apprulicnsivc letters — or what, perhaps, 
his soreness only took for such ; letters in which 
he thought lie ivad a fear lest the writer should 
be called ripon to put his hand into his pocket ; 
and there were letters in which such offers as 
the following were to be found, couched in more 
or less delicate phrase; ‘As to inoiiey, my dear 
fellow, though you do not mention it, and L am 
afraid would be backward in doing so, pray, 
remember, if you should want a bunker, to apply 
to me.* 

Three letters in which that suggestion was 
made came from very wealthy men, who had 
never in their lives known what it was to want 
a shilling, or a thousand ])ounds. If they liad 
made their money, Ihcir reailincss to appreciate 
the want of it in another would have been less 
surprising. As it \va^ their generosity over- 
whelmed him ; wliilo it jirickcd liis pride only 
a very little, for he litid not the smallest intention 
of taking advantage of their offers. These last 
two classes weni, of course, ut the opposite ends 
of the scale of his correspondents. Between them, 
came a number of replies representing less marked 
varieties of character. What was must displeasing 
to him were the conventional condulcnccs which 
were e3[])rcssccl, and especially the cf)nrident ex- 
])ectations the writers affected to entertain that 
all things would Ixs well with him by-and-by. 
‘A man with ready wit like yours,’ some said, 
‘ cannot long be wdihout some profitable oinploy- 
inent ; ’ and one even wrote that ‘ he could Jiardly 
]iel]> congratulating a man of such abilities that 
he would be now compelled, though the eninpiil- 
sioiifor the iiiomcnt might seem irksome * (‘ Con- 
found his impuderce!* exclaimed Dalton in a fuiy), 
‘ to apply them to the benefit of the state ; for, us 
to his getting son e high post under government, 
there could not be the smallest doubt.* 

As to this last, almost all his friends were 
agreed in the same view ; they had not ‘ the 
Binallest doubt* that he would get something — 
‘ and at once,* added the more sanguine — * which 
would relieve him from his anxieties, and perhaps 
place him in a more agreeable groove of existence 
than he hail hitherto occupied.’ Only a few 
honest friends allowed that he wros ‘in a hole,* 
and hoped, evidently against liopc, that he 
would be soon out of it. He noticed, wiili a 
bitter smile, that these last persons hail them- 
selves been ]>lacG-huntcrs in their time, and 
iiiiderslood the diflicuUies of the purauit. 

For the rest, the answer to the main question 
which he had addressed to each was in every case 
llic same, and identical with that given to all 
beggom : ‘ I am very sorry, my good man, but 1 
have nothing for you.* 


Dalton felt that they had spoken the truth ; 
but the truth was only less bitter than if 
they liad replied: ‘We have something, but we 
will not give it to you.* Such would in effect bo 
the answer of Sir William Skipton, he knew, no 
mutter in what terms it was conveyed, and he was 
not going to put himself in the way of such a 
rebuff. Ho had alrcoily exhausted every channel 
to which he might reasonably look for aid, and it 
I was idle indeed to make application in less likely 
I quarters. 

A day or two more passed by, and the last of 
the replies had reached him. They uU told tlie 
same tnlis. Tliere was nothing for him^ but to 
wait and not hope ; there was no ground, in truth, 
to build ever so siiiall a heme upon. He had laid 
all the letters before his wife, and she had perused 
them with infinite care ; not glancing tliroii^^ them 
with a sort of scornful im])aticnce, as he had done, 
and then throwing them aside, but well weighing 
every word, and from some extracting hero and 
there a grain of comfort. But her great consola- 
tion and hope of h(dp lay elsewhere altogether. 

‘ John, dear, God will never forsake us ; how- 
ever we may have deserved His wrath, He will 
never leave our innocent children to starve.’ 

‘ You hove deserved nothing but good of Him,* 
cHcmI Dalton piissionatcly. ‘That is what makes it 
so bitt(*.r to me.’ 

‘O John, how can you talk so!* pleaded she 
oaniestly. ‘ We have little — at least I aiu sure 
tliul I have fallen very, very far short of my 
duty, and many times ; and even if it had not been 
so, if I hail been what your blind love supposes, 
does not St Paul liimself call himself the cliicf of 
sinners 7 * 

‘ Yes ; but he did not believe it ; or if he did, 
he bail his reasons : you never went about perse- 
cuting people, for example, to peri«uade them to be 
Pliarisees.* 

‘ O John, John ! 1 beseech you, whiitever happens, 
do not give up your lailh. It is certain nre arc all 
sinners.’ 

‘I am quite willing to own ns much in my own 
cjise,* answered her husbuiul. ‘ I don’t say I have 
not deserved even such a blow as tliis : hut os for 
you and the children— you will not icU me, I 
suppase, that Jenny, whom nothing but a niirade 
could have healed from the first, and who will 
now perish from sheer lack of means to save lier — 
has deserved it 7— There, darling ; I am soivy : don’t 
give way like that I was wrong, very wrong, 
to talk BO, but I feel at times so dcs^Hirate. ^ It 
is over now. You shall never lieur mo question 
the decrees of Fate again.* 

He kept his word to her from that hour ; but in 
bis licart he did still miestion them, and resented 
them ; for bright, and even brilliant, though it 
was, John Dalton had a very niidisciplincd mind. 
Moreover, he hod been all his life a favourite of 
Fortune, and now that she had turned her back 
upon him, he w'as ns furious os a lover who has 
just been jilted. The world was not onlv out of 
joint with him, because this Lara inino hod turned 
out an ill success, but both worlds. The whole 
system of the universe seemed to him cither to be 
thrown out of gear, or to be wrong ah ovo : a state 
of mind which will appear not only intensely 
wicked, but alisurdljr unreasonable— to all persons 
who have not experienced a like misfortune. In 
sober fact^ the three thousand pounds or so which 
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Btill lemained to him, and which some would no 
doubt leganl as a small fortune, seemed to one of 
his liabits a mere stop-gap — a halting-place U])on 
the road to ruin ; and in his place, it would prob> 
ably have so appeared to most of us. He felt 
himself * going under --no^ indeed, at one plunge, 
but quite as surely os though it hod been so, and 
that he was dragging with him those he loved into 
the depths of poverty--^ condition which they 
were utterly unfitted to endure. Escape for himBeif 
tliere was none ; ho no longer looked, or wished 
for any such ; but how to rescue his wife and 
children was a problem that was never absent from 
his mind. Anci at lost a plan occurred to him. He 
hod hod it, fitfully, in his mind before, but had 
always discarded it for a certain reason ; but now 
it was suggested to him anew by his host, of course 
unwittingly, since he had not been let into the 
secret of his misfortune. 

Mr Caiiipdcii was a man who, though not exactly 
what is called * self-made,’ had risen fi-om compara- 
tively small beginnings ; his father had liatL a 
moderately good business, which enabled him to 
send his son to college, where he had first become 
acquainteil with Dalton ; and this business— it was 
lype-ibiindiug— the younger Camixlcn had greatly 
extended, lint the moss of his fortune had arisen 
from the eligible investment of his savings. It 
was a maxim of his never to sell what he had once 
bought ; he held on to it through good report and 
evil report, and in almost all cases — even when the 
stock was d^reciated — had found his account iii 
doing BO. He contended that in this consisted 
the great mlvantoge which a rich man possesses 
over a poor one in the matter of speculation— 
that he can afford to hold on. 

lie had shares in every description of property : 
in hanks, in railways, and in ships ; and taking 
them Jill round, his iuvestineuts hail been very 
fortunate. He was the last man to boast of 
his wealth— purse-pride was a sentiment utterly 
beneath and foreign to his wholesome nature ; but 
he did plume hiiiis.elf a little upon those transac- 
tions which had done credit to his judgment. 

Some ten days after the iiiisfortuiie that hod 
befallen his guest, a certain dividend came to him 
by the morning post which ofTorded him unusual 
satisfaction. 

He threw it across the table with a chuckle, 
and bade Dalton look at it How little bo knew 
that he was behaving like the cruel school-boy to 
his hungry class-fellow: *Do you like cake? 
Then see mo cat it’ He would rather have cut 
his hand off, or at all events a finger, than have 
insulted the ruined man with the display of his 
good fortune. 

Dalton ran his eye over the sum-total, which 
was in four figures. 

* You must have a heap of money in the coii- 
exic said he carelessly, * to produce such a divi- 
As 18 this 1 * 

necck at all,’ replied the other gleefully ; ‘but it 
tor BUij jiaid leas than ten per cent since the 
^ on to «iy advice in a certain matter. It’s 
in the poLucli ImurancA Society.’ 
themselves iied Djdton os coldly os before ; but 
while their rush to his cheeks, and then ebb 
amiost infallib^Ti Branch was the company in 
of the folk-lore % iv*as insured for five thousand 
Inlander is rei^ was it you raised the divi- I 
dreaded, as a po\\ 


‘Well, it was the simplest thing in the world. 
1 hiul long noticed that the insurance companies 
that were most popular with the public are those 
which cover every description of loss, and which 
do not haggle about exceptional riska A man 
don’t want to go to the Cannibal Islands — and as a 
inatter of fact doesn’t go — but lie also does not 
like to be told that he may not do so if he choosca 
Well, I, as their chairman, persuoiled my brother- 
directors to sweep all these restrictions away, and 
the results have been suTprisingly satisfactory. 
Our applications for policies nave almost doubled, 
and yet ive are not a poriiiy the worse. A man 
may even join the Palm Bratich and cut his throat 
the next morning if he pleases, and yet his widow 
will get her money.’ 

‘And nobody has ever done it ? ’ 

It seemed to Dalton, as he put this question, that 
every one was looking at him, though for his ]iart 
ho looked at none, but toying with his tea-spoon, 
shiretl at the boLtoiii of his cup. llis wife, he felt 
certain, had her eye upon him, and Holt also. 

‘Of course nobody has done it,’ returned his 
host contemptuously ; ‘ and it is ten thousand to 
one that nobinly ever wilL If ho docs, so much 
the better for us. Wo should pay his policy in a 
month by the increase of our clients. “ The Palm 
Branch for our money,” they will say, “for it 
makes no objections to uiiylhing.” Other com- 
panies are already copying us so far os to allow 
their people to put an end to themselves after six 
iiioulus ; but tnat is a hnlf-iiieiisurc which will do 
neither good nor harm. It is the most salisfuctoiy 

a estion in the way of business that ever I 

B.’ 

‘1 think it a very horrid one,’ remarked Mrs 
Camj^eu seiitciitiously. 

‘Unenyou mustn't drive your new pair of ponies 
any more, my dear,* was her husband’s quiet nqdy, 
‘fur the price of them came out of it.’ 

' Well, 1 suppose it is not so IhuI os it looks,' 
retunied the hostess, in a moro mitigated tone ; 
‘ but on the first blush of it, it appears fdmost like 
a premium upon suicide.’ 

* No, my ucar ; the suicide pays the premium, 
not we ; though, perhaps, he may only do it once.’ 

‘I do not see anything to joke about, Mr 
Campden, on so shocking a subject,’ observed the 
lady austerely, as she rose with the rest of her sex 
from the now finished repost. 

‘ I assure you, my dear, I only wished to remove 
your scruples about those ponieii. They are really 
not the price of blood, because nobody has yet 
reapcil any advantage from our new arrangement. 
There is, perhaps, a little temptation to some 
of our clients, when they shave ; but ns to using 
their razors for ’ 

‘ Ugh ! * interrupted the laily, ns she swept out 
of the room in the rear of the retreating force. 
‘ Don’t talk of such things, I beg. If that is what 
you call humour, I am glad I don’t understand it* 

‘ Now, my wife would drive those ponies, Dalton, 
— and with just as great satisfaction if half our 
board of directors should cut their throats to- 
morrow,* observed Mr Cumpdcii, os tlie door closed 
behind her. 

\ ‘But nut if the chairman did it, I hope?’ said 
Dalton, smiling. 

‘ Well, 1 think in that case she’d wait— perhaps 
a week,’ answcreil the host with a cheerful laugh. 
Ilia dividend had put him in great good-hnniour. 
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For tho moment, nothing more was said, but 
when Dalton and liifl host were presently smok- 
ing their cigars together in tho garden, tho former 
resumed the subject. 

* 1 suppose/ said he, ^this obliging permission of 
yours, to all whom it may concern to make away 
with themselves, is not retrospective ? You don’t 
allow people to do it who have insured with you 
under the old system V 

‘A^ell, no; Wause there is nothing attractive 
about that to new clients. But at the same time 
there is some doubt— at least so our secretary 
thinks, who is a lawyer — whether they might 
not take advantage of tho concession if they 
would. It seems deuciul hard that a man who 
has insured with us for twenty years, for example, 
may not blow his brains out if he pleases, while 
any fellow wdio joined ns yestenlny enjoys the 
privilege. For my part, however, I think the law 
would 1)6 upon our side ; and — setting aside that 
tho thing is a crime — ^the Gospel too. We have 
agreed with the old set for a penny a day, and if 
we choose to give the new ono^ twopence, the 
former liave no right to complain.’ 

‘You mean no legal right?’ observed Dalton, to 
whom a parable from the Scriptures hod just now 
no overwhelming force of conviction. 

‘ Well, yes. Of course there would be something 
to be said morally— if the subject admitted of 
morals —upon the other side. 'J’ho man who had 
insured with us for twenty years, for example, 
would certainly not be os guilty of fraiyl, if he 
were to commit suicide juid to conceal it, as he 
would Imve been Imd our new system never l)cen 
inaugurated. There would, at aU events, Ui more 
excuse f«)r him, since his case would— by compari- 
son— be a lianl one.* 

‘And y(st I siijipose you would not pay a policy 
thus forfeited V 

‘ Yes ; I sliould recommend it to be paid, liccause 
I think it would be onr policy to pay it. It would 
be a most sidcndid advertisement, and would 
not cost moi-i*. than the usual method of advertis- 
ing. You have no idea what a lot of money 
is spent in tliat way even by an insurance 
company.’ 

And Mr CVimpdcn went off into statistics upon 
that subject, and the topic of life insurance was 
dropped. 

Mr Gumpileii was a man of largo ideas in 
business transactions, ami hated detoils unless 
^ey were of ro..l importance ; he had never liad 
tho enriosity to peruse the list of policy-holders 
in the Palm Brnveh, and was quite ignorant that 
his guest — who, on his pait, never troubled his 
friends with his own affairs — ^waa insured in it. 

Mrs Dalton, whoso parents had died while she 
was little more than a child, had come of 
shortly before her marriage, and, os we have said, 
had refused to have her fortune of ten thousand 
pounds settled upon her in the usual way, but 
bad given tho absolute disposal of it to her 
husband ; and he in his turn — though at that time 
he had thought tho money as safe from any act 
of his, as though it had been tietl up by the most 
stringoul of deeds — had insured his life for half 
that sum — ^namely, five thousand pounds. He 
had not dreamed, although the thing had thus been 
done ill the way of a ‘set off/ that this provision 
for his family would ever be a matter of great 
moment ; but its importance, if ‘ anything should 


happen to him/ had now become jiaramount 
This sum added to the three thousand pounds 
which he still possessed, would secure them 
a competency. On the other hand, if he should 
continue to live on, the three thousand pounds 
would be spent all the quicker ; for, instead of 
being the bread-winner of his family, he would 
only be the largest consumer of their bread ; while 
the iiisui-ance itself would be a millstone about 
their necks, by reason of tho yearly premiums, 
one of which, as it happened, was duo in a month’s 
time. 

TRADITIONS OF THE ESKIMO. 

Amoso the remarkahlc people with whose exist- 
ence under the name of filsquiinaux wo have all 
heciL familiar from cdiildhood, there exists a tra- 
dition that a small tribe in one of their long 
summer wanderings became soparatcKl from their 
brethren, and winter coming upon them, the possi- 
bility of retreat was cut off ; that, accepting their 
fate, they established Ihomsclves on land situated 
immediately at the north pole ; so that the liappy 
man who ultimately succeeds in planting the of 
his nation there, is to find he has been preceded 
by a lianflful of ]>cople, W'ho have contrived to exist 
for .ag&s in a state of complete isolation from the 
rest of the world. In all probability, the events 
of the next few months will prove the basis on 
wliicli this mytli rests to be a veiy hollow and 
iiisuificicnt one. But meanwhile, it is certain that 
ivhcn Kane first visited Smith’s Sound ho dis- 
covered a small tribe of Eskimo living there, 
who were astonished to find they wc-re not tho 
only ])cople on the face of the oami. The learned 
author of a little book which is now before us 
(ZJ[r/L’s and Tradilio}M of tl\A Eskimo, by Dr 
llciiiy Rink), spent sixteen winters and twenty- 
two Rummers among this peoples, first as scientific 
explon^r, and afterwards as royal iiisnoctor or 
governor of the southern Daiiisli cstoblishnients 
in Greenland. Dr Rink’s acquaintance with the 
language of the Eskimo enabled him to appreciutc, 
and to take dowm for our benefit, the oral tr.a- 
ditinns ; some of which, from very ancient times, 
had l>ecn handed down from fatlicr to son, and got 
Uienisclves repeated in tlic long .and drcaiy arctic 
night Taken in the lump, and ixsad by the un- 
initiated, these stories might only too easily be 
regarded as a mass of rubbish. But tho practised 
eye detects the thread of gold that may bo hidden 
in the lump of clay ; ami so in these wild, often 
apparently meaningless tales, our author has dis- 
covered relics of an early social (he uses tho term 
spiritual) life, which, as he says, arc surely as 
important when studying the history of a peopWs 
progress, as the ornaments, weapons, &c. which 
are so eagerly searched for in tho very br ’ • ’ 
of the earth, as indications of Tnatcrial prosi^ ol 
The Eskimo are essentially a people of theback 
They are seldom to be met with more th?^ 
or at farthest eighty miles from tho 
if we trace tho extent of country, turned 

line occupied by them, we find m* I**® whole 
thousand miles between those of tb * either to be 
the shores of Behring’s Strait am fi ow ; a state 
of the extreme east of Labrad( •oHly intensely 
It is easy to believe how, so aR persons 

pbically, tiiey have become misfortune. lu 
tribes^ some of which ore no^^bunds or so which 
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existence of the rest Dr Kink divides these tribes 
into a few principal sections. 

1. The Jiast UreeTilanders, alonf: the whole of the 
cast coast of Qreculand down to Cape Farewell, the 
Boutheminost of whom every year make bartering 
excarsions to the Danish setilcment nearest the 
Cape, and have intercourse with the next section. 
2. The WeM Chremlarultsrey or inhabitants of the 
Danish trading districts from the Cape imwards to 
seventy-four degrees north latitude. 3. The Northr 
emmost Qremlanders, or inhabitants of the west 
coast to the north of Melville Bay, or what Sir 
J ohu Boss called the * Arctic Highlanders.* 4. The 
Lahradur Uddmo, 5.' The Kskimo of the Middle 
RegioTU, occupying all the coasts from Baflln and 
Hudson Bays to Barter island, near Mackenzie 
River. 0. The Weeiem Eskimo^ who are the 
nearest akin to the Aleutians and the inland 
Eckimo, and shew traces of inhu-iningled Indian 
blood. And lastly, the Asiatic EskimOf with whom 
we are not at the present moment concerned, since 
it is of the people settled principally on the coast 
of Greenland tW Dr Rink writes. It has boon 
usual, until V(*.ry lately — that is, till after the intro- 
duction of Cliristianity amongst them— to speak 
of these people os savages, without law, order, or 
religion. A superficial way of regarding them, 
very possible, as Dr Kink observes, to those who 
only went ashore for a few hours, and proceeded in 
some vague way to question a people with whose 
very language they were unfamiliar, and then 
returned home full of the results of their investiga- 
tions. It would be curious to know what a 
iiineteenth-ccuitury Eskimo, suddenly landed at 
Wapping or Glasgow, might report of us after an 
hour^i scrutiny 1 

But this superficial mode of obtaining informa- 
tion is in the course of giving place to more 
accurate and painstaking iiupiiry. We no longer 
bedieve in communities existing without some 
binding laws, or in any considerable bodies of 
people uniuiluenced by a religion or by some 
superstition which bears its name. But the first 
inquiry concerning the Eskimo which is of real 
interest to us is, Where did they come from ? Their 
origin is extremely obscure, hut it is evident on 
the surface of things tliat tlie inhabitants of these 
poLir regions must liavo iiiigrate<l fiuiu more 
HoutheriL latitudes, and have gimlually accommo- 
dated themselves to the changed circumstances in 
w'hich they found themselves placed. Dr Rink, 
after careful study of the subject, believes that the 
Eskimo were not originally a coast-pcoplc at all, 
but for more probably cmci^ed from some interior 
couiitiy, and followed the river-banks towards the 
shores of the Polar Sea. 'J'he result of his investiga- 
tions and those of Lewis, Moigau, and others, womd 
point to tlio primitive hunting nations of North 
America having obtained their principal subsist- 
oiice from the rivers, especially by salmon-fishery. 
As these primitive iHJopIc expanded, they of 
necessity drove out one another in the straggle 
for subsistence, and those so driven out would 
go on to the sea-shore. Here, says Dr Rink, 
in the polar seas the new settlers would find 
themselves rich in the means of sustenance, 
while their attitude towards the Inlanders would 
almost infallibly be hostile ; and so we find in most 
of the folk-lore which originated at this time, the 
Inlander is represented os aii enemy to be 
dreaded, as a power for evil, os capable of almost 


any amount of villainy, accused of cannibalism, 
witchcraft, &g. By a careful comparison of the 
talcs with (existing geographical conditions. Dr 
Kink considen tlmy all point to an American 
rather than an Asiatic origin ; but he admits the 
possibility of early intercourse and subsequent 
mutmil infliieiicc existing at some remote period 
between the iiorllieriiinost nations of the two con- 
tinents. Ilie Eskiiiiu appear even in remote ages 
to have been familiar with trade, and to have 
undertaken some of their longest expeditions in 
onlcr to barter soap-stone, whalebone, wMrus’ 
teeth, skins, lamps, nnd even hayaks^ or boats. 
The articles regarded by them as most precious for 
purposes of exchange were those made of metal or 
other materials possessed exclusively by foreign 
nations. Their mode of life necessitated from a 
very early period the development of considerable 
ingenuity ; for being very much dependent for 
their means of sustenance upon the capture of 
seals, wliich nfl'orded them skins for clothing, and 
blubber for oil and food, their hunting contriv- 
ances were at once clever ami pcicnliar. Dr Kink’s 
description of some of the implements used by 
them is interesting, as fiirnisliiiig evidence of the 
progress in the ails of life which must, in vciy 
early times, have been made by this people. For 
instance, their kayaks, or Bhuttle-shaped boats, 
made of a framework of wood covered with skins 
impwictrable to the water ; the manner in which 
the kayak was covered, so as to provide entire 
shelter for the kayaker, or seal-hunter ; the nilupto- 
tlon of a bladder filled with air to the harpoons or 
javelins, to prevent the haipoun sinking should the 
hunter miss his aim ; and the sledges with their 
trained dogs— all point to something other tlian 
mere savage life. 

With the dwellings and dress of the Grccn- 
Linder, most of the n;ailers of any history of arctic 
discovery are sullicieiitly familiar; but there are 
a few facts concerning tlieir mode of life wliich 
are noticeable here. They may, our author says, 
be considered, broadly speaking, us possessing no 
regular property. ‘ They only possess the most 
necessary utensils and furniture, M'ith a stock 
of ])Tovisious for less than one year; and their 
belon^ngs never exceed certain limits fixed by 
tradition or custom.’ The owner of a boat or 
tent is considered as the head or chief of the 
family, and his small possessions lay upon him a 
considerable responsibility, since upon such head 
or chief devolves the duty of providing not 
only for his wife and children, hut for the 
uiiuiurried women, widows, or unfortunate rela- 
tives who may be immediately connected with 
him. After the tie of family comes that of house- 
mate, it being very general for two or moio 
families to dwell under one roof; then that 
of place -fellows, or inhabitants of the same 
wintering-place, who were all expected to render 
each other help, and to share with each other aU 
surplus gains m food and clothing. No one was 
allowed the chief xilocc, or to usurp authority over 
his fellows. There is alnindant evidence in the folk- 
lore that any one seeking such pre-eminence was 
speedily killed, and his death regarded as a public 
buiiciit. Every grown man was bound to liccoiuc 
a Bca-himtor, and earn a living for himself and 
those for whom he was the acknowledged provider. 
Even the most ancient of these unwritten laws 
I seem foundctl on a strong sense of justice ; and 
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tlie way they were enforced simply by public 
opinion strikes us os quaint, and not without a 
sense of humour, nfronling evidence of intelli^'eiit 
sensitiveness, such as we should liortlly have 
looked for amongst a people so situated. The 
evil deeds of tlie transgi’cssors of these unwritten 
laws were recounted in public in satirical songs, 
and this punishment seems to have been os cifuc- 
tive a deterrent as more modern inventions. The 
necessity for a friendly mode of speaking .among 
people so dependent upon each other, made quar- 
relling to be considered as unlawful ; and Dr 
Rink asserts that the Eskimo language is devoid 
of any real words for scolding. 

The ancient religion of the Eskimo is a more 
diihcult matter to determine. The 1a.st pagan among 
them died only a few years since, and many of their 
ancient superstitious have become mixed up with 
the faith they luive ]e.anicd from Danish and Mora- 
vian missionaries. But with the liclp of the biles, 
traditions, and folk-lore which the people still trea- 
sure, and which men living uiiioiig tnem, as Dr Rink 
did, are able to study, much may be gathered con- 
cerning their old superstitious notions. 

The tales, from which it is possible to extract 
many of the ancient customs we have thus briefly 
outlined, contain also iiidicalioiis of the first 
ultumpts at culture in the ciTort to provide tools 
or weapons from the rough material which lay 
at hand. Thus, wo have a needle of reindeer 
bone, spoken of os a priMUous treasure, in a story 
valueless but for that sentence. And in another, 
the taming of animals for the purpose of sleighing 
is alludccl to. Or we find a man at work at a 
boat with no tools but only a heap of shells to 
work with: in this story the hilandm are re- 

8 resented as having knives and being rich ; and 
[umagdlat, the hero, goes off in search of the 
rich people, and . returns laden with knives with 
* beautiful hafts.’ A few of the stories allude to 
the ancient Scandinavian settlers in the country, 
hut for the most part they deal simply with the 
inarvellouB ; with crude variations oi ideas which 
in some form arc to be found in all folk-lore ; 
occasionally, with elves, whose adventures rival 
those of Alice in lyoTiderlaiid ; and in at least 
one instance — but that must be a story of modem 
date— we have allusions, but too well undcrstooil 
in every Greenlanders’ assembly, to acts of 
violence committed by European visitors ; and an 
extremely satirical description by the kidnapped 
Eskimo, on his return home, of the European 
town to which he i taken. But perhaps wo could 
hardly give a better illustration of the general 
crudeness, and love of the merely marvellous, 
displayed in these stories, than by repeating one 
of the shortest, which has the advantage of con- 
necting itself in our minds with a spot on w^liicli, 
just now, so many eyes are fixed. The story is 
told by tho Qrocnlandcr tlins : * Olf the southern- 
most part of Greenland, an island was situated, 
which some of the inhabitants of the mainland 
took a dislike to^ because it cut them off from the 
open seas. Two old men got the idea of removing 
it by help of some magic lay. Their names were 
Ncvingasilcrnak and Nivfigfarsuk ; but another 
oldster, called Kiviarutajak, rather inclined to 
retain tlie island. The lirst two went in their 
kayaks to fasten a hair fi-om the licad of a little 
child to the outside, while the lost from shore 
tried to keep it hack by means of a thon g of seal- 


skin mode fast to it. The two old kayakers then 

E nshed olf, chanting their spells, and tu^ng the 
air. At length the thong buis^ and the island 
got afloat ; and continually singing, they pulled 
away to the north, and placed it in front of 
Kulissat It is now 1)i.sco Island. The translation 
caused the bottom of the sea to rise all idong 
where they travelled.’ A glance at tho map wiU 
shew the fiuniour as well us the absurdity of this 
legend. 
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A TALE IX THREE FARTS.— PART III. 

After the evening of the garden-party, things, 
sumchow, did not go on smoothly in Mrs Forbes’s 
house, and 1 daresay 1 was a little to blame in the 
matter. In the first place, I withdrew myself from 
the conspicuous position I hud too ofLcn taken 
beside Alice, imd she withdrew her smiles accord- 
ingly. Many and brood were tho hints that ere 
long fell from the maternal lips about tho state 
of lier daughter’s health and spirits. 

‘Something,’ said she, ‘preys on dear Alice’s 
mind, Mr Alleu, for I’m sure her ailment is a 
mental one, she pines away in sncli a hopeless 
kind of manner. Will you try ami find out what 
is the cause of her depression? I’m sure she 
alw.ays makes quite a coniidaut of you, and she 
would be certain to tell you.* 

But 1 did; not accept Mrs Forbes’s permission to 
pry into her daughter’s secrets ; rather, I kept as 
much os possible out of the way. Early at oflicc, 
and late in returning, never had Mr Forbes found 
such a willing hidiHir before ; and the deeper 1 
went into the work, the more I was puzzled at the 
number of things Sandy hail in hand. I heard of 
shares in joint-stock companies — of companies that 
had collapsed, or which were about to bo floated — 
of financial agencies, of commercial panics, and so 
many other teniiB, that 1 marvelled niiich at tho 
multitude of irons Mr Forbes luid in the fin; ; but 
1 did not then suspect how too many inms are 
very apt to exhaust the vitality of tho coals, 
and put the fire out altogether. I admired tho 
versatility of liis genius, and was amazed at the 
wide range of his ambitions, that spread far away 
out of tho usual well-trodden but safer path. 

One evening there was to be a musical party at 
the sipiare— not a large one, for Mrs Forbes said : 
‘ Dear Alice could not bear the fatigue of a crowd, 
while her health was so shaken.’ 

1 felt this was a thrust at mo, and hod a flush of 
consciousness on my check as I turned away from 
the lady, and retreated to the library, where 1 
hoped to have a little quiet reading before the 
company arrived. But it was not my good fortune 
to r^ a single page lliat evening, for, ere 1 had 
seated myself, I heard the door softly open, then 
a rustle of silk and a faint sigh. Turning round, 
I saw Miss Merritt hod come in, and that she was 
dressed for the party. 

‘Oh, I only want an almanac from tho shelf, 
Mr Allen ; pray, don’t let mo disturb you.’ 
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She was stretching up to a shelf rather above 
her reach, so I stalled over to assist her. 

‘There, now; I am disturbing you. IIow 
stupid of me ! and your time is so very precious 
now, Mr Allen.’ 

‘Yes ; 1 don’t find much time to spare. Tiiis 
is tlie almanac, I think.’ 

‘ Thank you very much, lint do tell me what I 
liave done to offend you, Mr Allen ? AYhat has 
changed you so 7’ 

‘Am I changed V 

‘You are indeed ; I would give the world to 
regain your friendship, AVhat have 1 done 1 what 
have I done to you 7’ 

A mist, veiy like tears, had risen in her eyes — 
at least there was soiiiething in her emotion that 
resembled crying ; and I hate to sec a woman cry ; 
it (juite irritates me. Looking at her straight in 
the face, 1 suddenly hazarded : ‘ 1 ihjii’t think 
Willy Dykes would approve of 3 ’our setting such 
an intense value on my friendship as to wish to 
give the world to regain it. Ask him if he would, 
when next you write to New York.’ 

I never saw such a change in any one as caine 
over Alice then. The sentimental expression fled 
from her face, and she turned on me the full force 
of a pair of passionate, flashing eyes. 

‘ Who told yon about AVilly Dykes ? That viper, 
Hester Carew, has been trying to prejudice 3 'ou 
against me.’ 

‘Miss (Jarew has done nothing of the sort I 
never heard her mention Jifr Dykes’s name.’ 

‘ Then somebody has been acting spy, and if I 
only knew who it was, I’d — I’d’— 

‘Be calm. Miss Merritt. I am not angry at ynnr 
having a lover in New York — indeed I aiu glad, 
and I hope you vrill both be very happy together 
some day.— I hear some of the guests arriving. 
Will you allow me to lead you up-sbiirs V 

Alice looked at me for a lew moments, as if 
undecided what to do ; then, with a haughty bow, 
she took my arm, and we walked up the bro:ul 
stairs, and reached the drawing-room. 'Hiere I 
discovered Hester, as usual apart from the others. 
Seating myself beside her, I iiskcd : ‘ Have you 
been singing any of your songs lately ?’ 

‘ Not once, Mr Allen.* 

‘ Wbat a pity ! Why haven’t you boon practis- 
ing?’ 

‘Because— oh, because the piano is always 
locked now.’ 

‘ What n horrid shiimo ! I ’ll speak to Mr Forbes 
about that.’ 

‘ Please, don’t, Mr Allen ; promise me not to 
mention it to him. He ’s away so often, and he 
could not possibly help it.* 

‘Perhaps not. I’m very sorry you can’t 
practise, though, music seems sucli a pleasure to 
you.’ 

‘Oh, it is a pleasure — the greatest I know, 
almost : I never leel tired or unhappy when I ’m 
playing or singing.* 

We were beginning to enjoy our little conversa- 
tion, commonplace though it was ; but I saw Alice | 


Merritt was intently watching us, and presently 
she whispered something to her mother. So I 
was not surprised that little Hester was cailled 
out of the 1*00111 soon after, on some ptetcuce or 
other, to be seen no mure that night. 

Not long after this, ^fr Forbes called me one 
day into bis private ofticc. 

‘Sit down, Ar.'istcr Alec’; I want to have a little 
talk with you. You n'collect you have often urged 
me to give you a deeper insight into our business ; 
are you still of the same mind 7 ’ 

‘ I certainly nin. All the Lime 1 have been with 
3 'ou my experience has been most superficial. The 
merest tyro could have done ns much I have 
done.’ 

‘ It was needful lo give you a trial first, Master 
Alec. Gentlemen like yon doii’t often settic down 
to business. When the novelty is over, they throw 
it ni-. Now, I have a proposal to make.* 
lie bent over his papers for some time, and 
then hcsitiitingly it c.iiiie out that ho wanted 
me to enter into partnership witli him, to share 
the profits, and likewise — the risks. 

‘I have not much money to bring into the 
concern,’ s.'iid I. 

‘No, Master Alec ; I know th.at ; but your name 
will have some weight, and we shall be able to 
extentl our coimeclioii and iidluencc.’ 

‘ 1 must consult my father about it before I give 
an answer,* I replied. 

‘ You are of age, Master Alec.’ 

‘ Yes ; but all the same 1 shan’t do anything 
without my father’s advice. Yours is a paying 
business, I presume 7 ’ 

Saiid^ looked up from his papers, and his eyes 
met nunc for the first time since our interview. 
What a hungry*, liauntod look they had! His face 
was ghastly, with a strange unnatur.al whiteness. 
Wlial ill the world had come over the man / 

‘ Are you ill, j\Ir Forbes 7* 

‘No; it's just that spsisin at my heart 
’twill gone presently.’ Ho sat quiet for a 
minute, then he turned over his papcni nervously. 
‘There, I ’mall right now. Of course ours is a 
p;iyiiig concern. You surely cannot doubt it 1* ’ 

I did nut doubt it, and so I told him ; and for 
an hour or more I s:it there while he talked of his 
monetary transactions, and partially enlightened 
me about his mode of action. 

My letter went off to Sir Dugald ; and I detcr- 
iiiiiied, OB soon as the answer came, I would change 
iiiy residence. Now that some of the hidden 
workings of the family tactics were rcveided to me, 
1 h.'id grown quite uncomforiablc, and I w'ished 
to be aw.ay from Alice and her motlicr and all their 
iihochinations. The next morning, when I was 
rambling about the garden as usual, waiting for 
breakfast, I saw a little liooded figure dart down 
the side-iKith, and half hide itself behind a tree. 
It w*as Hester Carew. 

‘Is it true,* she anxiously inquired, ‘tliat Mr 
Forbes has asked you to be his partner 7 ’ 

‘ Yes ; and I have written to my father for his 
consent* 

‘Have nothing to do with it till you have 
inquired into his affairs. The night before last 
1 overheanl him tell Mrs Forbes ho was on the 
brink of ruin ; and she urged him to draw you 
into it She siiid your name might keep off the 
blow a little longer ; that it was ms only chance.* 
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* Are yuu quite certain of that V 

* Yes ; and 1 thought it such a pity. Yon could 
not save poor Mr Forbes from misfortune, and 
would only bring ruin and disgraco on youismf.’ 

‘That 1 should, and on my father too. Instead 
of iielping him, 1 should have heaped up misery 
on his head. 1 am so glad you have told me 
this, Miss Carew.* 

* I could not help it It sccnied sueh a terrible 
wrong to you ; so unkind, so wiekeilf’ 

<My dear girl, 1 shall never forget tho service 
you have done me— never'— I would liave 
said much more; but 1 Tester did not wait for 
thanks, she was already drawing her hood over her 
head, and with a quick glance of her liquid brown 
eyes, so tender, so truthful, she darted away over 
the ^ass, the faded leaves nistling os she went 

The next day, the expected letter from iny 
fatlictr came, and he, in his own trustful manner, 
told mo to use my own judgment ; and if going 
into partnership with Mr Forbes would aid my 
interest, ho gave his full consent to the step. But 
for Hester’s timely whisper, 1 should have hailed 
this letter with satisfaction, and gone blindly 
011 to my doom. Now, 1 was rejoiced it was not 
too late to withdraw from the proposed arrange- 
ments, which 1 accordingly did. As 1 was endeav- 
ouring to cut out some new and less haxardous 
business connection, an invitation reached mo 
that 1 resolved to acce]it It came from Mrs 
Stephen Grey, and was inclosed in a letter from 
my cousin Jessie. I have not mentioned the latter 
lately, but she hail found Harry Wtistem a more 
than Bufticient substiluie for me, and they had 
been married about three months. Tliey were 
now on a visit to Mrs Stephen Grey’s hospitable 
mansion, a few miles from Chester, and they 
wanted me to join them, and spend the Christ- 
inas there; so I set olf ut once, hojiing to 
recover from my disaiipointment and annoyance 
and everything else. Jessie was as merry as 
ever, and ten times as happy. It was a treat to 
see her with her husban<l. Big fellow as Harry 
Weslcm was, she led him about at lier will. 

It was wliile 1 was staying at this house, the 
grand crash fell on poor Sandy Forbes. Tho crisis 
had come, and he fled to escape the irate creditors. 
Many people were astonished at his failun;, for he 
was supposed to he Ycry rich ; and no doubt at 
one time he had made a tolerable fortune. But a 
mania for reckless speculation had haunted him as 
fatally as a gaiubl . it’s infatuation. He had gone on 
from bad to worse, forsaking the true, honest path, 
and xdungiiig into wihl mid shady courses. I 
heard Mrs Forbes and her family hod gone to 
Boulogne. She had a good settlement from her 
former husband ; so poor Bandy’s fall did not 
drag her and the girls down to misei^ also. I con- 
cluded Hester Carew had gone with them ; and 
though there seemed but little chance of our meet- 
ing again, I did not foiget her ; 1 never could do 
tliat. 

Bhortly after my visit to Mrs Grey had termin- 
ated, I found myself once more in LivcTpool, and 
Rallying fcirth to have a look at the house, still 
dear to me for Hester's sake. It was shut up. I 
expected that ; but I lingered about, looking up at 
the windows, and thinking already the touch of 
I misfortune bad made a great change in its appear- 
I once, i'reseiitly, to my surprise^ the door opened, 


and Mrs Wills, the old housekeeper, came out with 
her shawl and bonnet on. 

*0h, Mr Allen, sir, I’m so glad you’ve come. 
Do come in, sir, please.' 

‘I thought everybody was gone away, Mrs 
Wills V 

*No; poor Miss Carew is still here, and she's 
just hreoxing her heart, poor thing !’ 

I ‘ lioft behind I Why V 

‘ Well, sir, the master went off to the country 
all of a sudden, and then the mistress and the 
young ladies went, and then the servants ; and 
poor Miss Carew was lel’t behind.* 

‘ Is she alone in that great house V 

‘No, sir; I stops with her. I wouldn’t leave 
the poor dear. And — and — ^ihe bailiffs is there in 
possession.’ 

‘May I go in and see Miss Carow ?’ 

‘ I ’m sure she ’ll be right glad to see a face she 
knows, sir. It was cruel hard to go away and leave 
her like that. Come in sir, do.’ 

Mrs Wills opened the door a little bit, and we 
went in together. How dismal tins place looked ! 
The hall was littered witli remains of packing, as 
thougii Mrs Forbes had taken away her boxes in a 
hurry ; doors were locked, windows closed, cup- 
boards and closets scaled up, and a couple of ill- 
looking men were stalking about. I’hey eyed me 
with suspicion, and sccnied about to order me out 
again ; but when I 6:iid 1 bad called to see Miss 
Carew, they sulkily poiiitcid up-stairs. 

‘Bhe’s in the back drawriiig-rooiii, sir,’ quietly 
said Mrs Wills. 

‘Ay, and she'll have to clear out of it to- 
morrow, and so will you too,’ muttered one of the 
men. 

The large room looked chill and deserted, with 
its bant, tlrcle^ss grate, and its tables and walls 
strippeil of cveiy i>ictuTC and oriuuneiit. Hester 
Wjis sitting b(‘sidc a little table near tbe wimlow, 
and before her were several letters. She started 
up with surprise when she saw me, and held out 
her hands. 

* I 'm sorry to sec your here under such circum- 
stances, Miss Carew.’ 

‘Yes ; isn’t it all v(*ry sad ? Tam trying to get 
a situation os nursery governess at Mrs West's,’ 
said she, looking at the letters. 

Her lip qiiivercil os she spoke. Going out to 
Rei;k her way in the Avorld must have seemed a 
bitter trial to one of her timid nature. 

‘Did Mrs Forbes purposely leave you like 

tills r 

‘ Yes ; she went away a week ago, ami told mo I 
must cam my own living now. Oli, that I were 
well eilucated and clever ; but 1 can do so little.’ 

‘ It was very cruel of Mrs Forbes,' said 1 bitterly. 

‘ And yet I think she would have taken me ; 
but Alice w'onld not hear of it 1 can’t think why 
Alice was .so bitter against me.’ 

I could, though, but I did not say so then. 

* Was Cuiric aveno to your going ^vith them 7 ’ 

‘1 don’t think she cared one way or another. 

Came was kind even--shc came hock, and kissed' 
me, and wished me " good-bye,” and gave me some 
money out of her purse.’ 

‘ I am glad of that; 1 always thought there was 
some good-nature in Carrie. And so you've been 
here ever since 7 ' 

' A whole week now ; and I ’ve been trying so 
much to get a situation. 1 feel I’m only here on 
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BufTcranco, and it ’s dreadful to see those two men 
about the house.* 

‘ I hope they have been civil to you V 

‘ 1 keep out of their sight, and Mrs Wills hardly 
ever goes out, or leaves me.’ 

Fain would I have pressed the poor trembling, 
lonely girl to my heart, and there and then have 
poured out the whole tale of my long-hidden 
affection for her ; but with an elfoi^ 1 restrained 
myself. Not for worlds would I have startled her 
with such demonstrativeness then, as she tlius told 
her sorrows as to a brother. 

I was on the iwiiit of saying : 'Come with me, 
Miss Chrew, and 1*11 take you to my cousin 
Jessie ; she will take care of yon, for my sake 
hut I recollected there were rejisons wiiy that 
could not be done, till 1 had first consulted Jessie 
herself on the subject. 

* Will you remain here till you sec me to-morrow 
morning 7’ 1 at lengtli said. 

' Yes, if yon wish me to do so ; I need not go to 
Mrs West’s till the nilcrnoon. I hone she will like 
me, and take me in, for I have nownero else in the 
wide world to go.' The eyes were full of (|uick 
tears now, and she turned away to hide them. 
The situation was exceedingly trying, but 1 still 
strove hard to retain my self-possessioii. 

' Do not be discouraged,* 1 implored ; ' try and 
keep up your spirits for another day, Miss Cai'cw. 
lieiiicmbcr you did me a great service once, and it is 
my turn to serve you now. Will you trust to me?* 

' 0 yes ; 1 will trust you.* 

I n!Solved to consult Jessie without <lelay. So, 
after bidding a temporary adieu to Hester, I 
reached Mrs Grey's house, and told my cousin 
the whole tale ; and, as 1 exiiectctl, her womanly 
heart was deeply interested. She came to the 
rescue in her own prompt way. 

'Poor little creature! Only iliink of her 
deserted in such a way. Of coiu'sc she shall come 
hci'c. I *11 tell Mrs Stephen Grey the whole story, 
and I am sure she will send her on invitation at 
once.’ 

' 1 knew 1 could reckon on you, Jessie,' I said, 
deeply touched. 

‘Of course, silly boy, you could. But Alec, 
what do you propose for Miss Cnrew’s future 7 1 
know lots of people who have troops of children. 
Shall 1 try and get her a more profitable situation 
than nursery-governess to the little Wests 7’ | 

Jessie look& straight into my eyes, and what she 
saw there 1 can't say, but slie pressed my hand, 
and whispered gravely : ' Coiniuered at last ; poor 
boy ! BO you reMly care about her, do you i Then 
your Hester shall not take any situation at all, 
but shall come and stay with ms as lung as ever 
she likes.’ 

‘ How kind of you, Jessie ! you overwhelm me 
with obligations,* I exclaimed, in a voice that 1 
think was rather husky, for 1 was moved — despite 
my once boasted stoicism. 

‘Obligations ! Indeed, they arc nil on my side, 
Alee,’ Tilted my cousin, with one of her bright 
siuilns. 

‘ How can that be ?' I asked. 

‘ Didn’t you leave all the nut-picking for Harry 
Western last autumn 7 And wasn’t it during those 
very picnics that 1 first found out how much he 
cared for me 7 When you and Hosier are married, 
you and I shall be quit^ but not till then.* 


‘I can never expect so great a happiness as 
marriage with Miss Oansw,* I said, feeling half- 
dixzy with Jessie's rapid glance at such a possible 
future for me— for, m Irulh, the sketch seemed 
rather visionary, considering 1 had never yet 
spoken one word of love to the young lady. 

The next morning— bearing Mrs Stephen Grey's 
invitation to Miss Carew-'Wc all three drove to 
Liverpool — Jessie, Harry, and myself ; and poor 
i Jester looked pale and half-frightened as wc all 
stood before her. But Jessie, with her usual im- 
petuosity, soon banished restraint. She caught the 
poor girl in her arms, and embraced her as she 
would a long-lost sister. Then Hester brightened 
up, warmed by the inlliiencc of my cousin’s 
manner ; and it was a happy face, not a frightened 
I one, that was presently turned towards me. 

‘ How good you all arc to me ! ’ said the dear girl ; 
‘what have I done to deserve such kindness ?' 

‘If it is a burden to you, you can easily return 
it. Miss Carew.' I Hf)okc softly, bending down to 
her, for just then Jessie had called her husband 
into tlie front drawing-room, where they were 
making a critical examination of a portrait of Sandy 
Forbes. Jessie was perhaps admiring this paint- 
ing. or ]M:rliaps she was giving me the chance of 
l)eiug fur a moment alone with Hester. So I drew 
nearer to her, ns 1 whispered again : ‘ You can. 
return the kindness a thousand-fold, Miss Oarew.' 

‘ Ilow can 1 do that, Mr Allen 7 lam poor, and 
j —and* 

But 1 had caught her hand in mine, and was 
passionately pleading my cause — ^pleading it in a 
low, rapid whisper. ‘You can return my love. 
You can proiniso that some day you will be my 
wile. You ridll learn to love me — won’t you, 
Hester 7 * The little hand was not withdrawn ; 
the soft eye.s were for a moment lifted to mine, and 
then instantly cast down, as a quick glow rose to 
her clKieks ; but that one glance was enough ; it 
told me all I wished to know, for i saw uiy plead- 
ing had not been in vain. 

Jessie and Harry I'eturncd to the back drawing- 
Tuuiii. The iiivitution vras given, and joyfully 
acccptcsl. A polite declinature was punned to Mrs 
SVest — ^tbe last letter ever written by Hester in 
the liated liuuse. 

Then she gathered up her few scanty be- 
longings, and we prepared to go. The builitts had 
grown wonderfully respectful, for the sight of a 
carriage like Mrs Stephen Grey’s will impress 
even bail ill's somctimc'S. 

Hester and 1 both looked back at the old house 
ns long os it was in sight. What her thoughts 
were 1 ciiniiot tell ; but when the carriage drove 
out of the square, she glanced up shyly and 
wundeiingly at mo. No doubt it was difficult 
for her to revise the present state of things ; bo I 
1 whispered softly in her ear: ‘The old life has 
ended now, Hester, and a brighter and Jianpier 
one has begun, I hope. Oan you trust me fully 7 ’ 

‘ O yes. I have never doubted you.* 

I lay down my pen for a while, and leaning 
back ill my ariii-ciiuir, look out on the grounds of 
Lochview, and sec a picture calm and beautiful, 
and dear above all earthly things to me. I note 
the gambols of a youngster, with soft brawn eyes, 
and curly locks, who Hits about among the flower- 
beds like a butterfly. He is my son Murdoc ; 
and tlic lady in white near him is my wife— once 
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Hester Corew. A letter bos just been received 
with the news of Sandy’s death and Alice’s mar- 
riage to Willie Dykes. I pity the latter. 

Our beautiful house, Lochview, is no longer 
under a cloud. It is free from all debt Iinprovc- 
mento on a laige scale are going on ; dilapidations 
are all cleared away ; there is a stir of life and action 
about the place, and there is not a brighter, bett(>r 
kept domain in the county. * But how was all this 
brought about ? * asks one. All in a very simple 
way, my friend. When I returned home from 
Liverpool, no better in fortune than 1 was when I 
went away, my parents did not reproach or twit 
me, or say they knew it would be so — so 1 was not 
disparaged. And when I told them 1 was betrothed 
to a girl no richer than myself, they did not storm 
and rage, as some people would have done. My 
father recollected Fanny Stcwait, Hester’s mother. 

* A sweet, pretty creature she w‘as ; I only ha|)e 
the daughter will resemble her,’ ho said. 

And when I brouglit home my bride from Jessie 
Western’s house, where at my cousin’s iii^ut 
request wo had been married, she was received 
with open arms ; and my father and mother took 
the darling to their licarta 

Ere long. Sir Dugald gave me up most of the 
management of the place, and told me to steer 
the bark out of the slialloivs if I puld. I have 
tried my best ever since. Though 1 made no 
mark in the world of business, yet I brought 
homo with me some business habits, that served 
me a goo<l turn in after-days. I luokctl into the 
accounts of Lochview myself, and soon found the 
stewanl had been cheating my father frightfully 
for years past : the man was dismissed. Tlicn the 
hounds and hunU>rs were disposed of ; and a 
splendid price they made. Also, the large staff 
of lazy, over-fed, rapacious servants were imid off ; 
creatures who lounged about the place, turned up 
their noses at economy, and thought only of doing 
as little as they could for their wages. The 
tradition in our family hml ever been that we 
must keep ^open house,’ where all sorts of ex- 
travagance might go on unchecked and unre- 
strained. With our new set of domestics, this 
tradition vanished. Janet ruled the nursery, and 
Mrs Wills was the housekeeper under our new 
regime. My wife, xiiy own llestcr, was neither 
too lofty nor too silly to help me in my efforts. 
She regulates the household expenditure, and thus 
untold sums of money have been saved. 

Acres of jmstuie-land we did not require have 
l)ccu ploughed up, a. d rich harvests of oats, wheat, 
and barley are now waving in the snnitner breeze 
in our fertilu fields. Large portions of waste ground 
have been let out to good tenants, and two or three 
capital farms liave thereby sprung up on tlie con- 
fines of the Lochview estate. But 1 should weary 
you were I to tell of all the draining and reclaim- 
ing of land that has been going on. With all this 
Tctnmchment, not one whit of our comfort is 
lessened. Our wonts arc amply supplied, thanks 
to a good Vrovidence, and we arc far h ippier than 
we were in those wasteful, riotous, scraniDliug days 
of old. 

This, then, is the only rnape that has been used. 
We have studied frugality, industiy, watchfulness, 
and care, and a blessing has rcstcil on our efforts. 
We have not lost one atom of true dignity, nor 
abated one particle of real nobility, nor sacrificed 
one fraction of self-respect. Happiness and peace 


reign in our housidiold like a peipctual sunshine. 
The hateful shadows of debt and dishonour are 
driven away from Lochview for over ; it is now ours 
in deed and truth, and can no longer he called an 
encninbcred estate. 


BOOK ABOUT THRIFT. 

On a old and ingenious friend, the indefatigable 
Samuel Smiles, known for his TAvea of George and 
Itobert Stephenson, Self-Help, and other works, has 
just added another to his list of useful productions 
in the form of a small handy volume under the 
title of Thrift, We are not going to attempt a 
review of the book, further than to say that it is 
a painstaking asscmhlago of hints, advices, anil 
renitirks on ine subject of domestic and individual 
frugality, seasoned with pithy anecdotes collected 
from a variety of sources. The book, of course, 
is addressed chiefly to the manual-labouring classes, 
bnt the comlnet uf those in a higher sociid sphere 
docs not escape criticism, and for all there is some- 
thing which may be laid to heart As an addition 
to village and town libraries, Thrift may be recom- 
mended 03 einineiilly suitable. We subjoin a few 
extracts. 

Remarking in his plain way, that ^ if a man does 
not know how to save his pennies or his pounds, 
his nose will always be kept to the grindstone,’ 
Mr Smiles observes bow very greatly good resolu- 
tions may be strengllieiied by tlic quiet and gentle 
encouragement of a thoughtful wile. That brings 
on a story told by a clergyman — a friend and 
ailviser of working-people— relative to a man, a 
calico-priutcr, at Manchester, who was led to make 
an agreement with his wife on their wedding- 
day. The man was to allow ‘ her two half-pints 
of ale a day as her share. He rather winced at 
the bargain, for, though n drinker himself, ho 
would have preferred a perfectly abstemious wife. 
They both worked hard ; and he, poor man, was 
seldom out of the public-house us soon os the 
factoiy was ('lnRei.i. 

' >She had her daily pint, and ho, perhaps, had 
Ills two or three qiiaiis, and neither interfered 
with the other ; except that, at odd times, she 
succeeded, by dint of one little gentle artifice or 
another, to win him homo an hour or two earlier 
at ni^ht ; and now and then, to spend an entire 
evening in his own house. They had bocti married 
a year, and on the morning of their wedding 
anniversary, the husband looked askance at her 
neat and comely person, with some shade of 
remorse, as lie said : “ Mary, we ’ve lin«i no holiday 
since we were wed ; and, only that I have not a 
penny in the world, we ’d take a jaunt down to the 
village, to see thee mother.” 

** VVould’st like to go, John 7 ” said she softly, 
between a smile and a tear, so glad to hear him 
speak so kindly — so like old times. *'If thec’d 
like to go, John, I’ll stand treat” 

“ Thou staml treat ! ” said ho, with half a sneer : 
“ Hus ’t got a fortun, wench I ” 

** Nay,” said she, “ but I ’ve gotten the pint o* ale ” 
“ Gotten what ? ” said he. 

** The pint o’ ale I ” said she. 

* John still didn’t understand her, till the faith- 
ful creature reached down an old stocking from 
under a loose brick up the chimney, and counted 
out her daily pint of ole in the shape of thre* 
hundred and sixty- five threepences— tmit is, four 
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pounds four shilling and sixpence, and put thorn 
into his hand, exclaiming : Thou slialt nave thee 
holiday, John ! " 

*John was ashamed, astoiiishod, consunonce- 
stricken, chaniicd, and wouldn’t toui'.h it. “ llaMii’t 
thee had thy share ? Then I 'll ha* no more ! " 
ho said, llo kopt his word. Thoy kept thoir 
wedding-day with mother; and the wife’s little 
capital was the nucleus of a series of frugal invest- 
incnts, that ultimately sw'elled out into a shop, 
a iketory, wareliouscs, a country-seat, carriage, 
and, perhaps, a Liverpool Mayor.* 

Speaking of men who have raised themsolves to 
distinction by thrift, our author mcntioiiH the case 
of Joseph Baxendnlo, who was largely concerned in 
getting up the great goods-carrying coiiceni of 
rickford & Co. Jiaxendale was a man of strong 
common-sense, and might have been styled the 
Franklin of BusiiiosH. lie was full of proverbial 
wisdom, and also full of practical help. He was 
constantly uiging his servants to lay by soineihing 
fur a rainy (lay, or for their 8 ii]i]iort in old age. 
As to rickford, who began as a carrier, Baxondale 
helped him with capital, organised his agencies, 
established rel'iys of horses, went about night and 
day seeing after the vans, and keeping everything 
in working order. Then, when all had been put 
ill fine condition, came the railway system, which 
knocked all the uigaiiisation on the head. Baxen- 
dalc had more sense than to repine. He saw that 
railways were inevitable, anii would soon drive 
liini uif the road. Like a wise man, lie went over 
to the enemy. The liusiness was transforiiicd into 
a wide-spread system of collecting and sending on 
goods by railways. 

‘ITe,* says Mr Smiles, ‘relieved the Liverpool 
and Manchester Company of a great deal of trouble, 
by umlertakiiig to iiiaiiago their goods-tmiUc, and 
]}y collecting and <lelivering it at both, towns. 
TJien, when the railways from Warrington to 
BiTiningliam, and from Bimiingbam to London, 
were projected, he gave evidence before the Com- 
mittees of parliament in proof of the estimated 
traffic. And when the lines were made, he trans- 
ferred the goods from his carrying vans to the 
railway. He thus Ixjcame a great railway currier, 
collecting and delivering goods in all the cities and 
towns served by the railways which hud by that 
time become established. He also became a laige 
shareholder in railways. His status in the Soutli- 
oastem lino was so great, that he was invited to 
become chairman of the company. He was instru- 
mental, in conjunction with the late Sir William 
(Jiibitt, in pushing on the line to Dover. But the 
Dover Harbour Boanl being found too stingy in 
giving accomiuodutioii to the traffic, and too grasp- 
ing in their charges for harbour dues, Afr JUxon- 
dalo at once proceeded, on his own lusponsibility, 
to purchase Folkstonc Harbour as the ])ort of the 
South-eastern Company. He next proceeded to 
get up the Boulogne and Amiens Railway, which 
was for the most part constructed with English 
capital ; and the direct line from London to Paris 
was thus completed.’ Ultimately, he was helped 
by his sons, but continued to the close of his life 
to take an interest in everything that w'as going 
on. Baxcndalc, in fact, was never weary in well- 
doing, and in offering good advice, the result of his 
experience, to all in his employment. 

Some interesting notices are given of iiiaiiu- 
facturcra who have risen to eminence through 


frugality and good business-management, and who 
are noted for a generous attention to the interests 
of those they employ. Sir Titus Salt of Saltaire, 
who miglit bo called the Prince of Manufacturers, 
is the son of a Yorkshii-e wool-stapler, and worked 
his way up by thrift, ingcniiily, and enterprise. To 
this category of distinguished inaiiufactiirers belong 
the Ashworths at Egcrtoii and New-Eiigley, the 
Strutts of Derby, the Marshalls of Leeds, the 
(^’rossleys, and the Akroyda of Halifax, the Brooks 
of iruddcrsticld, and many othei's. *All these 
benefactors were originally men of moderate 
means. Sir Joseph Whitworth was a jounicyinan 
engineer. Sir Josiah Mason was by turns a coster- 
monger, journeyman baker, shoemaker, caipct- 
weaver, jeweller, split-ring maker, copper-smeroir, 
and electro-plater, in which last trade he mode his 
fortune.' Wc might sjiecify the Tennants of St 
Kollox, ns olferiiig a roinarkable instance of a 
stupi ndous concern springing up from small be- 
ginnings within two generations, all through pains- 
taking ]m)fessional skill and persevering industiy. 
Nor might wc omit the Brassies. But the enumer- 
ation of such cases w'ould be endless. 

A number of instances arc given of improvi- 
dence keeping pace with increase of wages. We 
tpiote a few sentences. ‘ In a large iron-work near 
Newcaslle, where the iiieii were paid the highest 
w'uges for rolling plates ami rails -and where they 
were earning between three and four hundred 
jKiunds a year — the proprietors observe : “ Except 
111 a lew instances, wc arc afraid that workmen 
and their fttnnli(!S spend most of their earnings.” 
Another Ginployer in South Staffoiilshirc says : In 
the majority of coses, the men employed in the 
iniii-works sjamd the whole of their wages before 
the end of the following week. There are, of 
course, some exceptions ; but they are, unhappily, 
veiy few.” Aiiotlier, in South ^\^ales, says : “ As 
to the thrifty habits of the men, a small minority 
are careful and saving ; they generally invest their 
money in cottage properly. But the great major- 
ity of the men spend their money often before 
they earn it, and that in the most xeckloss way. 
Large buiiih arc spent in drink : this leads to idle- 
ness; and, owing to drinking and idling, the works 
are kejit short of men until about Wednesday in 
each week, when the greater part of the most idly 
disposed have become sobered down. Of course, 
wluni wages aro low, the men work more regularly. 
There is less drinking, and altogether the condition 
of the place is liiuilthier in every respect, both in 
a moral and jdiysical sense.” Another observer 
remarks, that the miners of Bilston are about six 
thousand in number, and they spend more tlian 
fifty thousand pounds annually in the purchase of 
ale and liquors.* 

The following is a curious cose in illustration. 
‘A clerk at Blackburn took a house for twenty 
pounds a 3'car, and sublet the cellars underneath 
to a factory operative at a rontal of five pounds 
a year. The clerk had a wife, four children, 
and a servant ; the operative had a wife and flvo 
children. The clerk and his family were well 
drcsseil, their children went to school, and all 
vrent to church on Sundays. The operative’s 
family went, some to the factory, others to the 
gutter, but none to school ; they W’cre ill-dresscd, 
excepting on Sundays, when they obtained their 
clothes from the pawnshop. As the Saturday's 
came round, the frying-pan in the cellar was 
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almost constantly at work until Monday night ; 
and as regularly as Thursday arrived, the bundle 
of clothes was sent to the pawnshop. Yet the 
income of the upper-class family in the higher 
port of the house was a hundred a year ; and the 
income of the lower-class family in the cellar was 
fifty pounds more— -that is, a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year ! An employer in the same neigh- 
bourhood used to say, ‘‘I cannot alfoid lamb, 
salmon, young ducks and green peas, new pota- 
toes, strawberries, and such-like, until after my 
lumds have been consuming these delicacies of the 
season for some three or four weeks.”’ 

Mr Smiles emphatically adds : * It is most dis- 
heartening to find that so many of the highest- 
paid workmen in the kingdom should spend so 
large a portion of their earnings in their own 
personal and sensual gratili^tion. Many spend 
a third, and others half their entire earnings, in 
drink. It would he considered monstrous, on 
the part, of any man whoso lot has been cast 
among the educated classes, to exhibit such a 
degree of selfish indulgence ; and to spend even 
onc-fourth of his income upon objects in which 
his wife and children have no share.’ 

Should Thrift reach a second edition, os we 
hope it will, the author will have an opportunity 
of drawing some pointed examples ot misspent 
time and money, from the lute Report of the 
United States consuls to their government, con- 
cerning the labouring-classes in England. Com- 
paring the social condition of English with 
Amencan workmen, a superiority is assigned to 
the latter in conscfjuence of their better education 
and more tempemte habib<. What the consuls 
Bay on this scxionsly important subject, may bear 
quotation. 

* The hhiglish workman,’ they say, * requires a day 
or two to get over his Saturday night and Sunday 
drinking sprees. The extent to which the English 
labouring-class drink up their wages ap{)ears in a 
melancholy form in this Report. U'he consul at 
Sheflield reports that great numbers of working- 
men stop work on Satunlay noon, and do not 
commence again till the following Wednesday. 
This is, in part, because they need Monday and 
Tuesdav to enable them to recover from the effects 
of Sunday’s drinking. Increase of pay,” says the 
consul at Birmingham, ** means incrciise of drink.” 
In Manchester, our consul reports that many sober 
working-women complained that increased wages 
and shortened hours of labour were a curse to the 
families, os the mtn were only the more tempted 
to drink. In Liverpool, there, seems a wide-spread 
and fearful dcniomlisatioii of thu labouring-class 
from their intemperate habits. And thus fi-om 
almost all the manufacturing centres, our ofliciids 
report a wretched condition of wurking-mon’s 
families, and reduced efficiency of labour from the 
! liabits of intemperance prevalent. A curious fact 
also appears in these researches— namely, that a 
rise of wages docs not always produce more work. 
Thus, in the collieries of Leeds the product for each 
person in 1864 was 327-^ tons for 313 working days, 
or 21^ cwt. for each person per diem. In 1868, it 
; fell to 317 tons, or SO cwt per diem ; in 1873, to 
174 cwt. for each person ]ier diem. That is a 
reduction of pro<luctioii in ten years of 19 per 
cent, while wages have risen 30 per cent and 
upward. In Manchester, the average earnings of a 
certain mine were 4a. 7d. per clay in 1871 ; in 1872, 


the wages hod more than doubled, and yet the 
earnings were 2d. less per week for each man. 
The workmen averaged less than four working 
days per week, while many only worked three 
days.’ The statement thus presented bv the 
United States consuls regarding the terrible loss 
and degradation to the English labonring-closses 
produced by their thriftless drinking habits, will 
not be one of the least of the good results occom- 
pllsbcd by this able Report. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Since our lost notice of the subject, Mr Orookoe 
has made further progress with his radiometer, 
and has communicated the results of his investi- 
gation to the Royal Society, of which he is a 
Fellow. His iiisirument, as our readers will 
remember, is a whc^el made of straw, or pith, or 
some material equally light, which, in a vacuum, 
rotates by the mere .action of light or heat. It is 
very surprising to see the little wheel begin to 
move round when the glass under which it is con- 
fined is touched with a warm hand, or on the 
approach of a candle. If two candles are brought, 
tile rotation is twice as fast os with one, and so on 
with a larger uuinbcr ; and in full sunshine, the 
speed is almost incredible. * Nothing can be scen,’^ 
says Mr Orookcis, ‘ but an undedned nebulous ring, 
which becomes at times almost invisible. The 
number of revolutions ]*cr second cannot be 
counted, but it iiiiist be several hundreds, for one 
candle will make the TiKliometer spin round forty 
times a secoml.’ 

It is an evidence of progress in the inquiry, that 
radionietcrs of dlfTercnt forms can now be made, 
and their movements exhibited to alargeaudiciic<e, 
wliilo others keep a telegraphic account of their 
rotations on a self-recordiiig instrument. 

This seems curious ; but is it of any use ? The 
answer is, tliat Mr Crookes hu.s alreaily iliscnvered 
two practical applications which promise to bring 
the radiometer into general use as a philosophical 
instrument : one is a photometer, or light measurer, 
for artificial light; the other, for sunlight, or day- 
light. Ill the former case, the amount of deflection 
of the radiometer by a single caudle, at a given 
distance, can bo ascertained. The distance of a 
gas-burner that \w)uld produce the same amount 
of deflection, can also bo ascertained. Mr Crookes 
found the correspondence took place when the 
crmdlc was forty-eight inches distant, and the gas- 
flame one hundred and thirteen inches. ^Is 
showed that the burner was equal to five and a 
half candles ; and hero at once a standard is estab- 
lished. For, if at any time a burner of known 
power did not deflect the radiometer to the proper 
amount, it would bo a proof that the gas was not 
of standard quality, (las-coiisumers onght to 
rejoice in the thought of having so simple and 
ellcclual a check on gas-manufacturcrs. Another 
practical application is, a method by which light 
may be weighed. This, if Mr Crookes is not mis- 
taken, will prove of high importance in science. 



TUE MONTH: SCIENCE AND AHTH 


The sunlight measurei znay become of service 
as a meteorological instrument, for experience has 
shewn that it is important to keep a record of the 
amount of light that falls on the earth, as it is to 
note the rise and fall of the barometer, or changes 
of the wind. Professor Boscoe, F.B.S^ of Owens 
College, Manchester, published at the beginning of 
last year a description of a ' self-recording method 
of measuring the intensity of the chemical action 
of total daylight,’ being the outcome of an investi- 
gation commenced ten years previously; from 
which we may infer that the want of something 
of the kind had long been felt in the laboratory 
and the observatory. It is well for observers that 
they have now the alternative olTcrcd by Mr 
Crookes' radiometer. 

Dr Tynilall’s researches, which we noticed very 
brieily lost month, may bo regarded os a repetition 
in brilliant style of a demonstration made and 
established long ago. lie, so to speak, proved a 
fact over again ; but the advocates of spontaneous 
generation still maintain their argument, and 
contend that they can produce life from lifeless 
matter. While the controversy is going on, the 
attention of thoughtful minds will be directed to 
the subject, and l^neficial results can hardly fail 
to follow. Dr Tyndall, in his latest experiments, 
approaches the question of infection, lie shews 
that flcwcr-gas, though very olfensive to the sense 
of smell, is liarmlpss in itself, and is hurtful only 
when iloating germs arc mingled with it The 
subject is most interesting, but we shall not say 
more jibout it here, as we uiidei-stand it will lie 
treated in a Re})uruto article in the present work a 
week or two hence. 

Mr Dagot, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, has 
invented what he calls a ‘patent safety indicator.’ 
ft might with equal truth have been called a 
danger indicator, for idaced in a mine, a ship, a 
wareliousc, hotel, or private dwelling, it makes 
known to any TtHiuircd distance any extraordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere from the presence of 
noxious gas or any unusual increase of temperature. 
For e.\niuplc, if an indiaitor were placed at the 
iiottoin of a iriiic, it would, when a rush of fire-damp 
rook place, ring a bell in tbo office above ground ; 
and in like maimer, if buried amid the caigo of a 
sliip, it would, if tho cargo grew too hot, ring a bell 
in tho captain's cabin. These two cases may sullice 
to surest a great variety of applications of this 
iiscfuiinventiun. It resembles the aneroid barom- 
eter, and is made in pairs— the one to indicate 
pressure, the other temperature — and when in use, 
is connected by wires, which may be of any length, 
with an electrical battery. Thus, by ingenious 
contrivance, wai'iiing is given of eveiy increase of 
liresBure or of heat ; and simultaneously witli the 
ringing of the bell, an indicator falls, and tells the 
exact place of danger. Any one desiring to have 
further particulars of this praiseworthy instrument, 
should apply to hir Apps, 4.33 Siruud, London, 

This does in another way what was done by Mr 
Siemens some time ago in detecting the heat iu a 
coil of telegraph ciible when stowed on board ship. 
We describe his process at tho time. Mr Siemens 
has now invented an instrument for telling the 
depth of the sea without tho use of a sounding- 
line. 

At a recent meeting of the Odontological Society, 


a discussion arose on the tendency of certain teeth, 
especially tho incisors, to elongate, and fall out 
Such cases were said to be very common ; and tho 
chairman, Mr Coleman, mentioned that the occa- 
sion of the elongation was the want of ‘antago- 
nistic’ teeth, which, by pressure in mastication, 
would keep the upper ones in their place. ‘ But,’ 
he rciiiarkcd, * in the present state of society, when 
the food was presented to them in a softened state, 
and the knife and fork usurped the true office of 
these teeth, their early loss by falling out was very 
common. That it was graatly on the increase, 
there could be no doubh When patients would 
not bear any mechanical appliances, ho had recom- 
mended pressure by the finger or thumb ; for 
example, that ivhile employed in reading or any 
similar occupation, they should press the thumb 
gently, but steadily and continuously, upon tho 
tootlu If that were persevered in, ho thought 
they would find that after a time a consideraDle 
improvement would take place.' 

That the sun has an atmosphere os wcU as a 
photosphere has lou^ been known ; and that the 
surface is less bright at the edges than in the 
centre has been taken as a proof that tho atmos- 
phere is an absorbing alinospherc. Calculations 
on the amount of absorption, and its effect on our 
earth, were made by Laplace and other astrono- 
mers ; and of late years tho spectrum has been 
used iu investigating the question. Mr Langley 
of the Allegheny Obser\'atory, United States, has 
just publisheil the result of his steady observatiou 
of the phenomenon, and he states tliat the snn’s 
atinosplicrc is a thin strulum, which cuts off one- 
half of tile heat which otherwise would reach us. 
Any diiiiinutioii or iiici-caso in the absorption 
would affect us to an important extent For 
example, if there were an iiicrcooc of turenty-five 
per cent only, it would lower the mean surface 
temperature of our globe by one hundred degrees 
Kuhrunheit The existence of living things on 
the earth thus appears to be dependent on the 
steadiness of the sun's atmosphere : let it become 
thicker or thinner, and wo must be fnixeri to death 
or scorched to death. We know what arctic tem- 
perature is, and geologists as well os physicists are 
iigrccd that our earth has passed through at least 
one glacial epoch, and may we not assume that 
the sun’s atmosphere has been the agent by which 
fluctuations of teinpcratiU'C were brought about in 
the post, and that similar fluctuations may await 
us in some far remote future ? It is a subject for 
earnest consideration. 

Professor Looiiiis, United States, says that the 
average velocity of storms on tho Atlantic Ocean is 
nineteen miles an hour ; but that over the Ameri- 
can continent the rate is twenty-six miles an 
hour, lie has in the ten years 1864 -74 traced ten 
storms all oc^ross the Atlantic from America to 
Europe, and ho believes there would bo moro if 
the means of tracing were more complete than 
they are at present. Tho average path of tho 
storms in crossing fi*om west to east has a tend- 
ency to bend northwards. 

In the Report of the Ueologityil Survey of North 
Carolina, puulished by authority of tho Icmslaturo 
of that state, .*1 fresh instance is given of the influ- 
ence of the lotaiioM of the earth on geolog^jT. The 
&ct is brought out that on the south side ot certain 
rivers there arc usually bluffs and high banks, and 
on tlie north, swamps and low flats ; and that tho 
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miocene Bhell-beds are found only on the south 
ride. The cause of these phenomena, says Mr 
Kerr, author of the Report, is doubtless the rota- 
tion of liic earth co-ar.tin}; 'with the river-current ; 
and he brings forward the demonstration that ‘ in 
whatever direction a body moves on tlic surface of 
the eiirtli, there is a force arising from the earth’s 
rotation which deflects it to the right in the 
northern hemisphere, and to the left in the 
southern.’ 

The inhabitants of some parts of our oastern 
coasts know well what is meant by drifting sands. 
The coasts of the Mediterranean furnish examples 
on a prodigious scale, and it appears that the city 
of Beyrout is in danger of being swallowed up by 
drifting sands. A remedy is M'antcd, and (Tciicral 
Cotton has drawn iin Notes on the Works of Sotoing 
and Consolidation of the Dunes or Const Sand-hills 
of Gaseontj, and these having been ])ubli8hcd by 
the Royal Agricnltiiral Society, arc at the service 
of all enterprising land-reclaimers. The Gascony 
sands stretched 120 miles along the shores of the 
gulf from the Garonne to the Adonr, with a width 
of three miles, and were alwa^-s advancing towards 
the interior. The work of fixing was coniiiiciicod 
about thirty years ago by sowing i)iiie-seiM.ls mixed 
with seeds of the broom plant. The places sown 
were covered with brushwood, which was taken 
away when the broom grew strong. The broom 
protected the )*oung ])incs till they also grew 
strong, and then were cut and usntl as brushwoo«V 
to protect other plots. Tliti pine is a spa-j»ine well 
adapted to the climate, yielding largo niiantities of 
resin as well as timber ; and by steady pei’sever- 
ance in the way here brielly sketched, there are 
now two liundrcd thousand aci'cs of magiiiftcenl 
forest, which, in a few years, will be worth more 
than three millions sterling. The cost was forty- 
seven sliillings an acre ; and for this moderate 
sum a wild desert has been converted into fruit- 
fulness, .ill danger of drifting sands is at an end, 
and the lands behind the belt of forest are pro- 
tected from the furious gales that blow from the 
sea. Similar endeavours on the opposite side of 
the Mediterranean should produce siniil.ir results. 

In a coinmunic^itioii to the Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool, further cviilence of change of climate 
through destniction of trees and other causes, is 

S niscnted, and the existence of the great desert of 
itacama may be adduced in its support. ‘The 
Andes thcreaboni,’ remarks the writer, ‘appe^ar to 
have risen consiilerably during the last few cen- 
turies, and, of cuurse, every fiiot of extra height 
decreases the moisture of the winds fi’oiii the east. 
Then, again, the Chilians have burned every tree 
and bush in the mines, and so altered the scanty 
rainfiill to nearly nothing. . . . When Pedni dc 
Valdivia marched from Peni to Chili, in ITi-lO, he 
found this region well populated, and had to fight 
hard in order to ]>ass to the south. Now, no 
people could grow enough to cat, from want of 
water.’ 

Professor Koch of Berlin has rectified a long 
standing error hy shewing that the two willows 
chissed as forms of the weeping willow, are not 
natives of Persia or Assyria, but of China and 
Japan, iiiucli farther east. Popular writers have 
described the willows growing by the rivers of 
Babylon; but the willows tliere are not laiger 
than shnibs; ami the trees on which the harps 
wei-e hung were ‘ most likely poplars.* 


At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in Calcutta, a piece of telegraph cable was 
exhibited, shewing that the indiu-rubW covering 
had been pierced by gross. The piercing was so 
comjdete, and the contact of the grass with the 
CfipjKT core was so perfect, that ‘ dead earth,’ as it 
is technically cal leu, was produced, and the effi- 
ciency of the cable destroyed. Is this an indica- 
tion that submarine cables will have to be pro- 
tected from vegetable as well as animal enemies 1 
It vras Biiggcstud as a probable explanation, ‘ that 
the seeds iiod become attached to the core when 
under water, and hod afterwards germinated when 
the core was slorcd.’ Owing to the dried-up con- 
dition of the gross, the species could nut be deter- 
mined. 

At a Bubsenuent meeting, a four-borned sheep 
was exhibited which had been brought from 
Afghanistan. It is described as ‘ of large size and 
beautiful form,' with ‘ beautiful wool.' 

India produces what may be termed wild silks, 

I of which that made from the tusscr moth is a 
well-known example. Measures have been taken 
under the sanction of the India Office fur col- 
lecting these silks, w'orking them up, and trying 
experiments on them with various dyes. Shoulil 
the attempt succctid, a large addition would eventii- 
.*i11y bo nim.le to the commercial resources of 
India. 

An account of a n*markable whirlwind is pub- 
I lislicd in the Proceedings of the Baine Society. 

I This whirlwind was two hundred and fifty yards 
in dianiftcr, travelled a distance of two miles in 
less than twenty miniiles, in the neighbourhood 
of Nagarpur, It began about an hour alter sun- 
set, ill llie middle of the great river Jainuna, 
which was an exceptional commencement-, for a 
whirlwind usually breaks out in u sun-scorched 
plain in broad daylight. The river is about a 
mile in width. TlicVhirlwind first struck eighteen 
large barges, ovcrliirrn*d, and drove tlieiii on 
shore ; and one was lifted boilily into the air, 

I carried over the bank (tifteon feet in height), ami 
dashed to pieces in a field sumo thirty yanls 
inland. Next, a village was struck, and a path- 
w^ay of devastation two hundred and fifty yards in 
width was made through it in an instant ; not a 
house W'as left standing ; all the plaiilaiii trees 
were wrencheil olf or uprooted ; twelve laigc 
mango trees were torn up by the roots; the 
bamboo chimps were twisteil round and laid flat, 
and n dcail cow was found among the broken 
branches of a mango tree, some thirty feet above 
the groiinil. On each side of the line of havoc 
everything remained tranquil, and many fields 
over which tlio Blonii possitd were entiredy uii- 
iiijurcd. After nisliing through three villages, 
the whirl struck the river, and there ceased ns 
suddenly as it began. The villagers, when ciucs- 
tioned afterwanlH, said: ‘We Buddenly heard a 
booming, whirling sound as loud as the firinf^ of 
cannon. All became dark, but with ii sort of fiery 
glare in it ; there was a sense of siiffucation from 
the treincnduiis whirling of the air, and in a 
moment everything was swept off and whirled 
away in all directioiiH.' The glare was in all 
probability an electrical phcnoinenoii rendered 
visible by the darkness. 
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THE GERM THEORY. 

When one finds himself nlllictcd with an ailment 
whicdi docs not readily yield to the counsels of a 
medical attendant, he falls hack on some sort of 
watoriiig-placc with a curative reputation- -the 
springs of Buxton or Bath for rheumatism, and 
so fortii. Art has failed, and, pretty much at a 
loss what to do, we tr}' Nature. It is a good 
resolution, for, as wo reason, it surely has not 
l)eeu for nothing that hot mineral springs have 
been welling up from the centre of the earth, 
never changing an atom of their tempersiture or 
their constituent elements since the dawn of 
history thousands of years hiick. A fair inference 
this. If these springs have any rational meaning, 
try them, by all means. Drink as many tumblers 
before breakfast as it is possible to swallow, and, ns 
a forenoon’s recreation, soak in Ijaths for the benefit 
of the cciustitntion. Take two months of it. That 
would be only giving the water a fair chance. 

Such were the recommendations offered to us 
four years ago, when afilicted with not a vary 
serious, though a troublesome complaint — a matter I 
of eczema, manifesting itself by certain inflam- 1 
matory symptoms on the hands. In performing a 
round of the German baths— hot, tepid, sulphur- 
ous, and BO on — one of the local doctors (on being 
pressed to give his views on the subject} learnedly 
gave it os his deliberate opinion, that the system 
had been affected by germs. 

* The germs ! please to explain,’ said we ; 
*what do you mean by germs?’ The answer, in 
wonderfully good English, was os follows : * The 
whole atmosphere, sir, is full of germs. They fly 
about everywhere. They arc in clouds. Wo cat 
them, we drink them, we swallow them in every 
breath we dnw. It is impossible to avoid taking 
them into our system, ^ey are so small you 
cannot see them. If the body is in good heidth, 
they do no harm. They have no proper ground 
to fasten upon, and so they disappear. You 
are as well as ever. But, if there be anything 
bad in the system— ha! that is quite a different 
matter. The germs take root. They find good 


places to lodge, and thrive and live upon. They 
make Ihcmsclvcs comfortable in the tissues of your 
body, causing much irritation. You are, in fisct, 
preyed upon by them, and that makes you ilL 
Their activity is shewn by an iiiilammation of the 
skin. They like to settle on any sore or feeble 
part of the body. There they live at their ease, 
give immense trouble, and sometimes make the 
healing of wounds very difficult. These germs 
are a great perplexity to doctorsL Medical men 
are not yet thoroughly alive to their operations.’ 

A little startling to be told, as an explanation of 
a petty ailment, that you have somehow swallowed 
a cloud of genus, and tliat they are now revelling 
like so many demons in the pilnis of your hands ; 
that being the situation in which they liavc pre- 
fcrrtMl to take up their quarters. *What is to 
be done 7 ’ we inquire ; * how is the enemy to be 
dislodged ? ’ 

‘All, sir,’ answered the doctor, patting one of 
our hands in profound admiration, as if he had 
lighted on a treasure, ‘ it is a very beautiful case. 
But you leave it to me. I will give you hot 
sulxihur-baths three limes a week, and also some 
medicines to help to kill the germs. In good time, 
1 will make you wclL 1 assure yon, it is a pretty 
case, and 1 am pleased to shew you how it will 
be cured. Yon will go home quite recovered.’ 

And so, following the oilvice of this learned 
authority, we go through a course of hot sulphur- 
baths, and, as direct^, swallow tumblers of 
water of a certain spring, and take the prescribed 
medicines. 'Weeks pass on, and we begin to lose 
patience. We allow, there was a certain iniprovo- 
ment ; hut the enemy, if there was any enemy at all, 
was not expelled. He was only less virulent in 
his attacks ; but whether this modification might 
not have been as much due to change of air and 
constant rambling about, as to the doctor’s pre- 
scriptions, it would be difficult to say. Wo 
returned home by no means cured. Only now, 
at the end of four years, by prodigious care as 
tu diet, is the ailment dying out. 'Whether the 
germs ore satisfied, and preparing to take their 
flight, we are unable to determine. In point of 
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YfQ have throughout been somewhat In- 
credulous as to these said germs. The doctor’s 
diagnosis was very fine, but we did not quite 
believe in it. Without disputing the Germ thcoiy, 
' we thought he had not, in the present ease, hit 
on the right explanation, and that his mode of 
treatment Wiis accordingly less or more insiifiicient. 
As far as we have been able to judge, the ailment 
was due to some derangement of the digestive 
functions, and never has had anything to do with 
germs of one kind or other. 

Far be it from us to throw discnulit on the Germ 
theory, which is now beginning to attract attention 
among Britisli physiologists^ and h.'is already been 
made tlie subject of volnminous disquisitiona 
All wo contend for is, caution in the way of practi- 
cal application. To push n theory to extremes 
on all occasions is only to make it ridiculous. 
Until we listened to the oration of the German 
physician, we had never given serious attention 
to the Germ thcoiy. It was almost new to ns, os 
it will be to many whom we are addressing. 
Having now looked into it a little, wc propose 
to say something on the subject. 

The notion that the air is full of germs of the 
lowest forms of animal and vegetable life— or the 
germs of what may be half-animal half-vegetable 
—was brought prominently into notice by Fastenr, 
an eminent Fiv.uch chemist, about thirteen years 
ago, in a work on animalcules and the process 
of fermentation. By means of his writings, and 
other works, along with discussions in various 
learned societies, new and interesting views of 
Nature were introduced ; the mediail world, in 
particular, becoming quite alive to the importimee 
of the discoveries. It had long been known that 
infinitesimally small creatures soon mode their 
appearance in certain liquids, such os infusions of 
sugar, when exposed to the air. But the great 
and difficult question was, whence did these ani- 
malcules come ? More pointedly — were these crea- 
tures of spontaneous production, or did they derive 
their life from previous living creatures? The 
idea of spontaneous generation was of old date, 
and seems never to have been questioned till the 
seventeenth century. The more exact methods of 
observation which then began to bo followed led to 
the abandonment of the theory by men of science, 
until the experiments of Bastiait and others seemed 
to revive it The opinion of the scientific world, 
as a whole, is still against the notion of spontaneous 
generation— that is to say, against the doctrine 
that life in any cose can bo the result of a con- 
currence of conditions, but springs from the germs 
of living creatures of a like character. Here, then, 
stand two classes of inquirers, as it were face to 
face, in (Ustinct opposition to each other. The 
numerous careful experiments that the controversy 
has led toj^havo certainly widened our knowledge 
of the circumstances under which the lower forms 
of life arc developed. 

For convenience, wc have spoken of these small 
demonstrations of life as animalcules. Tliey are, 




however, known by different scientific namea 
Two kinds axe almost universal in certain solu- 
tions. They are minute, transparent^ oval bodies, 
■lightly enlarged at each end, called bacteria ; and 
very small rods, generally of two joints, called 
viMones, from having a peculiar vibiatile motion. 
However originating, these and other creatures in 
their germ form appear to hover about in the 
atmosphere. If a brilliant ray of sunlight pass 
through a chink, and traverse a dark room, its 
path is made evident as a long gray line of 
motes, dancing in the air. These motes settle 
down os dust ; and if a little of this be magnified, 
it is found to be mainly broken particles of wool 
and grains of starch ; but it contains germs os 
well ; for if a little of the dust be shaken into 
an infusion, wc have a crop both of animals and 
plants at once. According to this view of the 
matter, germs of animal cular existence abounding 
in the atmosphere, only need some appnipriato 
field whereon to alight and come actively into life. 
Yet, it is not alleged that these suudl animals arc 
a product of the atmosphere. They have possibly 
h^ their origin in the ground, or in decaying 
substances, and only iloat about in the air, like 
the seeds of tliistlc-down, till circiimslances offer 
them the means of settling and increasing in 
: nnmlicrs. These are points not yet clearly defined. 
Anyway, what a stupendous conception this, of 
(creative and Providential cncigy 1 The Earth 
enveloped in an atmospheric sea of life germs, 
invisible to the naked eye, designed to fulfil a 
Ijcncficent purpose, and at the very least calculated 
to warn us of conditions detrimcnUil to health, if 
not life itself ! 

As may bn observable from newspaper reports, 
i’rofessor Tyndall lately gave a Maries of discourses 
at the Iloyal lustilution, London, on the Germ 
theory. His observations, which we abbreviate, 
afford a tolerably lucid explanation of this in- 
teresting topic. *The basis of his experiments 
is that, in the course of searching for means of 
obtaining air free from floating motes, he found 
that if air is allowed to remain in a closed air- 
tight vessel covered inside with glycerine, in the 
course of three or four days it deposits all its 
motes which adhere to the glycerine, and it thus 
becomes quite free from them. The test of its 
perfect freedom is to jiass a powerful beam of light 
through the casc^ when, if any motes ore still fioat- 
iug, they make known their presence by reflecting 
the light. With air thus freed from motes, Profes- 
sor Tyndall has mode a long scries of experiments 
bearing on the question of spontaneous generation 
and on disease germs. He has placed test-tubes in 
cases like those referred to, and has arranged to fill 
the tubes with mfusions containing organic matter, 
by means of a pipetU so arranged that it can reach 
the tubes without admitting external air. The 
method is to allow the air to settle and purify 
itself, and then to pour in the infusion down the 
pipette. At the same time a portion of the infu- 
sion is placed in tubes expos^ to the ordinary 
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air. The tusual precautions and preparations laid 
down those who believe in spontaneous genera- 
tion are caiefully observed. Thus, one sample of 
an infusion is exposed to the influence of motes, 
and another sample is protected from them. Over 
ynil over a gftin with different kinds of infusions 
the experiments liavc been tried. The protected 
tubes shew no change, while the exposed tubes 
soon become putrid, and shew signs of low fonus 
of life. In various ways, with sealed flasks, with 
calcined air, witli Altered air, and in a vacuum, | 
c.'&periments all tending to tlie same results were 
cxnibited.- 

The professor proceeded to shew liow, for want 
of minute attention, a person is liable to be misled 
in accepting apparent proofs of spontaneous pro- 
duction ; for a single cirop of lifiuid from one of 
the putrefying tubes, on ucing transferred to the 
others, would set up a series of changes at once. 
From this, he argued that sewer-gas of itself is 
harmless ; it is the genus ‘ floating in the sewer- 
gas that sow disease. If tlicire ore no disease 
germs present, the gas docs no harm. Another set 
of experiments on the horizontal and vertical dis- 
tribution of motes led to the conclusion, that life 
germs float in little clouds, since an immense 
number of tubes exposed in different parts and at 
different heigliU in the luboratoxy. shewed that 
some were affected many days ueforc others. 
Clouds of disease germs may explain a puzzle to 
singeons — why a wound, ^oing on well for a while, 
should suddenly, and without apparent reason, 
b(*comc putrid. It may be, that it is being drcssiKi 
just at a time when a genu cloud is passing. In 
bis concluding remarks, IVofessor referred 

to the fact, that it has nuiiaiiicd for modern science 
to discover that, more than by battle, or accident, 
or famine, humanity suffers from disease germs 
conveyed in air and water.’ 

While our friend, the German phmeian, had 
perhaps carried his Germ theory a little too far, it 
svill be seen from these observations of Tyndall 
that he was possibly right in the main. Evidently, 
tlie Germ theory is about to give a new character 
to medical and surgical practicif. The object aimed 
at is to exclude tlie possibility of germ contagion. 
And that may be no easy matter, for the means of 
transmitting a species of gcrm-poisoiiing by clothing 
and otherwise arc subtle beyond imagination. As 
is well known, there are pakicular cases in which 
a physician must cliangc the whole of his dress, to 
avoid bringiug the seeds of a deadly disease to his 
patient, and sometimes even that precaution will 
not Buflico. Aware of the chance of injury to 
wounds by exposure to the utmosplien), some 
suigeons have begun to employ what is called the 
Autimtic or anti-putrefying trcatiiicut, which con- 
sists of causing a spray of antiseptic liquid to play 
all around the wound during an operation, suen as 
the amputating of a limb, or when the limb is 
dressed. The spray in these cases is supposed to 
destroy or neutralise the action of the germs that 
may be hovering about Thi^ wo bdieve, is now 
a comznon p^tice at university hospitaU in Ger- 
n^y, and it has been employed by Professor 
Lister with remarkable succeBS in the l^yol Infir- 
mary at Edinbuiffh. 

On the genetaSy putrefactive powers of the air, 
along with wannth and moistnre, little need be 
said. Every cook knows that^ subject to these 


conditions, meat vi^iy speedily becomes imfit for 
human food. The idr germs have done their work. 
In short, air, which is so neccssaiy to our existence^ 
is also n destroyer. Its damaging tendencies, how- 
ever, may be circumveiitcil.' By sundry devices, 
we cmi exclude it from articles of food ; and as 
cold is an antiseptic, it is now found to be prac- 
ticable to import quantities of fiesh meat from the 
Unitcxl States by simply keeping it under a stream 
of dry ice-cold air. A consideration of tlie Germ 
theory leads to endless suggestions regarding clean- 
liness in dwellings, ventilation, and other sanitary 
appliances. We are to keep in mind that we are 
environed by an invisible foe^ ever ready to take 
oilvant^T. of .any neglect on the score of health. 
Pure air, or air as free from destnictivo germs os 
can be procured, is now felt to be one of the first 
coiiHiderations in choosing a dwelling, and in getting 
ont of the way of noxious iinjiuritics. Jjately, it 
has been asserted that the common house-fly acts 
os a kind of domestic scavenger, in clearing the air 
of germs, but this would require to be experiment- 
ally proved, as flies are not usually esteemed to 
be such agreeable comjmnions in a dwelling as 
to become objects of cultivation. w. c. 
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’Japes, we’re in luck this morning. Onr little 
two months’ holiday hasn’t commenced so badly.’ 
And as he speaks, Patsy Belton glances gleefully 
at a slip of paper he is jealously holding. 

‘ My ilear fellow,’ I leisurely reply, ‘ I haven’t the 
faintest idea to what 3'ou allude. Perhaps, if you 
let me know the contents of that letter, the fog 
might disappear. By-tlie-by, Patsy,' I continue, 

’ apropos of ideiis, thiit is not a bad one my self- 
comforting butler has got hold of. lie says that a 
suit of warm clothing is absolutely necessary in 
these cold regions, and that if I don't provide him 
with one • 

’Oh!’ Bjiid my companion; ’listen to this, 
dated from Dxiooa BuNOATiOW, Thursday, 7 A.U. 

— Dear BET.TON—Pnt on a piiir of wings, and fly 
to me at oiici!. If ]X)S8iblc, bring with you one or 
two more men ; and if I don’t bring you and 
them in close proximity with a tiger, my name 
is not what 1 believe it to be — H. Thohsox. 

Now, what do you think of that?’ be exdaims, 
looking up triumpbautly, and without giving me 
tiniR to ])ut my opinion into words, he springs 
from Ills cluiir, and the next moment is gone. I 
Boon 1 bear him pouring forth numerous qiies- I 
tions and various orders, all hiirrieilly spoken, 
and consequently, to an ludLin servant, intensely 
bewildering. Some snatches of sentences and a 
few wonls, such os gun, cartridges, leggings, fool, 
not clean^, &c., float through the chinks of the 
door, and reach my hearing. 

’1 wonder how much of all that has gone in 
at one car, .and wii gone out at the other,’ is 
my thought, and I chuckle over it. Under the 
soothing influence of my cigar, and a soft breath 
of cool air that just glides into the room, I 
tumble into a pleasant meditative mood, aud 
think bow delicious and exyoyable everting 
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is up hero, after the miseries and tortures we 
have gone through down below. 

‘ Down below ’ means the scorching plains, wdiich 
Belton and 1 have just left for a two mouths’ 
stay on the * up here,’ which means tlic beauti- 
ful, grand, and, once visited, never-to-be-forgotten 
Neilgherry Hills, where hedges arc made of helio- 
trope, and one’s abode (locally termed huwjaUno) 
is netted by roses. At length iny musings veer 
round to more immediate mutters, and I say half 
aloud: ‘The Iiouho is very quiet, so Patsy can’t be 
indoors. 1 suppose he has made trai:ks for the 
tiger-ground.’ 

‘Upon my word. Japes’ — a voice known to me 
breaks in here — ‘ you are positively too bad. You 
know there is no time to be lost, and yet here you 
ore, muttering to yourself in a cloud of smoke, 
instead of getting your guns ready, and your lazy 
person fitly harnessed.* 

(L may mention here that ‘Japes’ is not the 
name my parents chose for me. It is my inhar- 
monious nickname, the origin of whicli the reader 
shall not be troubled with.) 

‘ What ! ’ .1 exclaim, raising myself up, and 
looking at him in surprise ; ‘ you suroly don’t want 
me with you 1 Bah 1 ’ — ^relapsing into my former 
comfortable attitude — ‘ the idcui is too ridiculous. I 
should only ruin all the sport. Why, man, do you 
know that I iiuvur in my life shot anything bigger 
than a pheasant ?’ 

‘Well,’ he saj’s, determinedly, ‘if you don’t 
come, then I shall stop at home also.’ And forth- 
with he proceeds to place his gun in a corner. 

‘ Nonsense,’ 1 mutter. 

‘ I tell you I shan’t go without you,’ says Patsy, 
subsiding into an arm-chaii‘, and beginning to 
whistle. 

‘ But why,’ say I, still holding out, ‘do you wish 
to have me, of all i)eople, with yon, considering that 
1 shall of a certi^ty spoil the fun some way or 
other, and make a fool of myself, more than once, 
into the bargain 7’ 

‘That is just where you are w'rong,’ replies 
Patsy ; ‘ instead of spoiling the fun, you will odtl 
to it. Besides,’ he adds impatiently, ‘ I know per- 
fectly well that you really would like to come ; 
and come you must ; so there ’s an end of the 
matter.’ And thus it is settled. 

Belton has been gone about half an hour, when 
I catch sight of him opening the garden-gate. Ho 
looks more radiant than he was even before, for 
ho lias in tow two more men, os eager for the 
coming fray as himself. Tliey find me quite ready ; 
so, without further delay, wo iimko a start for 
that ground, where, for the first tiinc in my life, I 
may in all probability be brought face to face | 
W'ith— a tiger. i 

No power of describing, either witli the pen or 
the brush, could possibly be great enough to enable 
py one to give a good or just idea of tlie grand and 
imposing scenery that greets us at every step, and 
which our eyes feast on as we progress onward. I 
Forests, ravines, waterfalls, lie at our feet ; 
and there is grandeur all around. As the gusts 


of wind pass over the forests, the tree tops bend 
before their force, and I aliiiust fancy 1 am look- 
ing on a miniature ocean with its successive uii- 
diuating w'avelets. 1 am completely overcome by 
the picturesque ; so, carried away by what I see, 
I stop ami exclaim ; * Wait awhile. It is not often 
one hits upon such a scene aa this. Let us take 
it iu.’ 

‘ Bosh ! ’ is an iinroinantic rejoinder ; ‘who ever 
thought of taking iu hits of scenery, when on the 
road to a tiger cover ! ’ 

‘And w'hcn time is short and preciouis, and not 
a jot of it to spare !’ adds another voice. 

£ perceive the force of these remarks ; so, con- 
tenting myself with growling somethiug, I follow 
on. To hold my tongue, but to keep my eyes 
wide open, is my mental reservation, and by so 
doing [ hope to be able to pass muster. Having 
come to this understanding with myself, I jog on 
with less apprehension, and therefore, os is natural, 
with considerably more comfort We reach the 
planter’s (did I not say the invitation was sent by a 
phuiter 7} snuj'-looking, but by no means palatial 
establishment, just as the sun begins to shew itself 
from out a rather dismal, gloomy-lookiiig sky. 

The planter greets us all very cordially. 'We 
have plenty of time in store,’ he says ; ‘ and aa 
thirst must be upon you all after your long walk, 
come inside and quench it.’ 

I glance at Patsy with an aggrieved expression, 
which very plainly tells him that, iu iiiy opinion, 
there w'ouUi have been no harm done if he had 
allowed mo to finish my uftcr-hrcakfost cigar in 
peace. He takes no notice of my speaking look, 
and says ‘Thank you ’in a manner os if he thought 
it nothing leas than sacrilege to lose time, even so 
iiiiieh as woulil be given to tlio tossing olf of a glass 
of wine. 

‘ We are only thirsty f«)r blood,’ he laughingly 
adds, at the same time, however, loading the 
way to wliere the liquor awaits us. 8o, with 
renewed strength we soon set out on the prime 
errand of the day. 

‘Who, in the name of Fortune, arc all these 
fellows 7 ’ I exclaim, as we come to a spot whero 
about a hundred niggers are congregatful. 

‘ Those,’ answers our host, seemingly astonished 
at the question— ‘those are the beaters.’— I hear 
Belton laughing behind me. 

‘ Hy very dear Jap&s, you surely did not cimect 
the tiger to come and shake hands with us of his 
own accord— did you ? ’ 

‘ Their appearance,’ reply I, smiling, and trying 
to speak iocularly, ‘is certainly ugly enough to 
scare anything.’ 

It had been unanimously carried that ovexy- 
thiiig was to be under the complete guidance of 
the planter. He is to choose which aholah (thicket) 
is first to be opened by the ‘ beaters ; ’ iu his hands 
is left the choice of each separate position for eacli 
individnal ‘ gun iu him our whole confidence is 
placed; and that we have put our trust iu the 
right man we are certain. 

‘ Before placing you,’ ho observes, ‘ shall I shew 
you the spot where the brute Idllra the bullock, 
and also the mark of the dragging, which is very 
distinct 7 ’ A general assent ; whereupon he leads 
the way, and we all follow in Indian file. We 
have proceeded thus along the jungle-path for 
about ten minutes, when suddenly our guide halts, 
which necessitates our doing likewise. 
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* It would be better’ — speaking; in a very low and 
subdued voice — * to talk as little as possible, now 
and then only in a whisper, for we are approaching 
the CTOund.’ 

' All right ! ’ each one answers in an undertone. 
Tlien comes an admonition chorus of * Hush !* after 
which we again jog on in the same fashion, but in 
the most profound silence, making as little noise 
os possible in thrusting aside the twigs, and 
treading like cats. Again we arti suddenly brought 
to a stand-still, for our guide has stopped at 
the margin of a small jiatch of grass-laud, and 
is^ with an uplifted arm, pointing towarrls some- 
thing to which he wishes to draw our attention. 
Tigers were and ore njppeniiost in my thoughts 
— ^Fanciful encounters with tigers did and do run 
through my brain holtep-skclter— in fact my 
whole soul is steeped in tigtars, so W'hat more 
natural than that 1 should think that at last 1 
was face to face with one! At the planter’s 
gesture 1 am at once on Uic alert, and bringing 
my gun to a more favourable position, am 
prupa^ for any eraeigcncy. lily excitement 
thaws rather when he breathes the explanation : 
'There is the place where he dragged down the 
carcase.’ 

Suppressed laughter is within hearing, and I am 
painnulv aware ttiat I have again made a fool of my- 
self. The others having reccivered thcinselvcH from 
being amused at my expense, and I having lapstnl 
into a less warlike position, we then cross the 
patch of gross-land to obtain a neiirer view of the 
spot indicated. There, plain enough, a largo gap 
in the undergrowth is to be seen, and there, as 
plain, are the marks where some heavy animal has 
been dragged along the groun<l. 

'I thought it was ^rhaps a tiger you were 
pointing at,’ say I playfully and atoud, totally 
forgetting, in my suudeii revulsion of feeling, the 
previous solemn warning we had all received. 

A hoinb-sholl iniglit have fallen amongst ns, to 
judge by the exprcssion of horror that shews 
itself in each countenance at my utter disrcganl 
of caution. Each forefinger of each right hand is 
held up at me menacingly, and each tongue hisses 
forth the solemn and warning 'Hush!’ Four 
withering glances are thrown at me, and we then 
proceed onwards as before in the same softly 
treading. North American Indian sort of fasliion. 
Patsy is just in front of me. 

And now we i-cach the spot whence we are to 
bo sent off, in diilerent directions, to our ' posts.' 
Tlie planter places one hand on the shoulder of 
No. 1, while he points with the otlu>r. AVo all 
gather round anxiously. 

' There is a large stone over there— do you sec 
it? ’ he whispers. 

' Yes,’ replies No. 1. 

'That is your post. It is in a first-nite position ; 
fur if the tiger moves down the hill by that far j 
led^ he will, without doubt, come near enough to 
enaolo you to do good execution.’ 

^‘Qood,’ says No. 1, shouldering his rifle, and 
disappearing into the jungle. 

'Yonder is yours,’ says our guide, addressing 
the next ' If the brute becomes alarmed by the 
beaters overlapping on the right, he is bound to 
turn ; and when he does that, he will make tracks 
for that skoIoA thus passing you within easy shot’ 
And off goes Na 2. 

' And now for youn, Belton. Let roe see,* medi- 


tatively, and stroking his beard. 'I shall give you 
the position of honour, if honour is reckoned by 
the oest chance of a bog ; and in my opinion, 
you have got it, when I place you alongside that 
clump of undergrowth. The beaters will act more 
on the right than on the left, os u pivot, and so 
liefricnd you; besides, stationeil there, you will 
have tipo dioUdii to defend.* 

Patsy’s eyes beam with expectancy and delight. 
It flashes acToss my mind that, on an occasion 
like the present, it would be much plesisanter 
for me, who know os much about tiger-shooting as 
an elephant of dancing a hornpipe, to aecoinx)any 
my brother-ofliccr, who has liad much experience 
iu the art The suggestion is put mildly. 

' 1 must withhold my consiuit,’ says our captain ; 
'that W'oiild be very bad management, for you 
would certainly quarrel somehow over the quarry ; 
besides, there is n luigc stioldlh in this direction’ 
(pointing to the left), ' which must be guarded by 
one gun at least’ 

' Well, good-bye, Japes,’ says Patsy soothingly ; 
'and, next to myself, best luck to you, old man.’ 
And oif he goes. 

'By that small tree to the left,’ says my now 
solitary companion, ' is the best ground for you to 
lake np.’ 

I ' Where do you mean V gn)aii I mechanically. 

I 'There,’ indicating; 'look along my finger, and 
you win make it out at once— a small tree. There 
IS a mound about five yards beyond it’ 

I put my lieiul close to his, and do as requested. 
' All righv I Bay in an atlemx>tcd cheerful manner 
—'all right; I see it’ 

' Ui)on my word,’ ho commences ; then looking 
rounti mystftriously, .as if to make sure no jeadons 
f%'ir is listening, lie speaks on : 'After all, 1 think 
your position is the most likely one to see fun, for 
if the brute knows that far thahili — and 1 have 
to believe that he has actually been in it — 
he will assureilly tiy to reach it ; and if ho does, 
he must turn his nose straight for your tree.’ 

'(lood gnicious !’ I exclaim in rather too loud a 
tone for the vicinity; then, nuudly recovering 
myself, add : ‘ All ! how jolly ! first-rate ! * Tlio 
reader can imagine the awful smile that accom- 
panies these words. ' But,’ 1 continue, ' os you are 
experienced in this 801*1 of outing, and os I am 
only a beginner, would it not be better that yon 
sliould take up so good a position V 
'O no,’ he ansivcrs carelessly. 'I am well 
satisfied with the one I have left for myself, which 
is about a hundred yards to the other side of that 
small hilloc.k to the right’ 

One queslion has been hovering on my lips 
during the previous half-hour ; and it is no other 
motive, but a laudable desire not to be foolhardy, 
or to court any unnecessary risk, that causes me 
to put that question now. 

' Am I to climb into the tree, or am I to stand 
beside it at the liuttoiu V 
'Tliere is no need to climb into it,’ he says^ 
smiling as he gives his answer, 
j ‘ I asked only to avoid doing vrrongly,’ I explain. 

I ' Good-bye,’ I add in a tone, as if we were fated 
never to meet again. And off I go. 

As I saunter along, the reflection, that no one 
else was present when my last queraon was put, 
is very consoling. 

No matter off how stoni a heart the neophyte 
may be, he must, during his first venture— especially 
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if it smacks of excitement, on account of mishap 
being possible-feel fur lesu at his ease than 
when usage gives him the knowhfdge of how 
much less risk there reallv is than his Hut- 
tered imagination entertained. The recruit who 
faces the enemy for the first time does not take 
events with* the same comfortable indifference 
as the medal-adorned veteran. The sailor in his 
first storm is more apprehensive of danger thaii 
when he has ridden safely through a hundred. 
And in like manner 1, on this occasion, do not 
feel that keen appreciation of the sport in hand 
that, no doubt, 1 should have felt ; in short, 1 was 
then decidedly nut f/utto so comfortable as X have 
been on similar and subsequent outings. 

I am startled out of a reverie, to things arounil, 
by hearing a distant and curious niuflled sound. 
SVhat can it be? It is the beaters, who have* 
gained the top of the hill, and are descending 
and beating towards ilie spot where I stand. 
Only a few mure seconds, and it will be decided | 
whether it is for me to have the first shot ! 
My intense excitement overcomes every tiling. I 
am completely carried away by it. At this 
moment what care I if twenty tigers were to 
leap from the jungle ! Down come the beaters, 
anil then I know that, for the present, the tiger 
is free from any hurt or harm at my hands. lie 
and I are not to meet— not just yet, nt anyrate. 
What a din! Of a certainty all the demons in 
Paudetuonium have broken loose. Surely nothing 
human could be the iuithors of such hideous 
sounds! Every man of them is assisting with 
some sort of noise. Some yell like fiends tu they 
beat the bushes with sticks provided for the 
purpose ; others indulge in shrill whistling; while 
others, again, clash their gongs and * tom-toms’ 
together in a manner that fails not in doing 
sonorous duty : the whole forming as neat a piece 
of discord as one could wish — or rather not wish 
—to hear. In fifteen more minutes tlie entire 
thicket has been * beaten,’ and not an animal of 
any sort has made its appearance. The tiger is 
not Uiere. Tlic next question is, Wlicrc, then, is | 
he? For the seconil time we find ourselves 
grouped around our captain, each one anxious tor 
further information. 

‘That is uiifortuiiate/ is his remark, referring 
to our non-success. ‘That “beat” was tbc most 
likely one of all to find him in. The beaters 
did not startle a single deer, so it is evident 
he has been roaming there already. However, 1 
still hope for better luck. If you will follow 
me, 1 will lead you to the next most likely spot’ 

Again wc move forward with that same soft, 
noiseless tread as before. This woiiiiess, this 
attempted avoidance of being heard, lenils au 
air of importance and solemnity to our doings. 
It looks like business, l^rcsently our leader conies 
to a stand-still. 

‘This is, perhaps, about the best place from 
which to point out your respective posts.’ lie 
speaks in a very low, subdued voice. 

We are standing on the side of a small hill. 
In front is another, while about fifty yards below 
us is an open nullah— the dried-up bed of a 
moniitain-streain. The space for half a Jiiindrcd 
yards or so up each hill-side is free from jungle, 
and covered only by some short grass, and again 
each one is shewn his particular standing-ground. 
My post is on the side of tlie hill opposite. To 


my front is the open unwooded nullah ; to my 
right lies a densely wooded ravine : thus facing me 
from left to right there is a considerable space, 
open and free for a wliiatling woU-aimed Mlet to 
find its liillet ‘Allow your quarry to have his 
aide towards you before bring,’ was the plonteFs 
last caution to me, ‘ and you will he safe from his 
charging you ; a tiger always charges in the direc- 
tion he is looking.* 

I am excited, vciy excited ; and the reason for 
my excitement being so intense, I cannot to this 
day tell. Perhaps it was on inward unaccountable 
feeling that something was going to happen. I grasp 
my rifle lirmly. The beaters are much nearer now; 
their sounds are more distinct Yea ; and now they 
have reached the top of the hill on the other side 
of the nullah ; and now they are coming down 
towanls the hollow and towams me. Ri{^t, left, 
iu every possible s])ol, t look for some sign, some 
warning of approach — a growl, a stir in the bush, 
anything. The hoped-for and long-expcctcd sight 
at length greets my eyes, for there, one hundred 
yanla to my left, out from the jungle break8--a 
tiger ! 

Out he saunters, twisting liis tail and growling 
angrily. At the first sight of liim up goes the gun 
to my shoulder, finger on the trigger ; but just in 
time the warning voice comes buck : ‘ Allow your 
quarry to have his eitle towanls you before firing.* 
The gun drops from niy shoulder, and I watch him. 
He reaches the bed of the stream, and there he 
hesitates, us if in doubt whether to seek the cover 
of the ravine or move straight on. The second’s 
pause is over ; then, breaking into a smart trot, he 
kee|)s along the water-course, and makes for the 
ravine to iiiy right If he kci*(>s on as he is now 
going, he must pass me, broadside on, within fifty 
yards. On he conics, now ami again turning his 
bead, to see that none of his tormentors are near. 
He has not seen me yet, as 1 am keeping well 
behind the tree. He is now straight to my front, 
and not fifty yards distant— shall i lire? And now 
he passes me, I raise the gun, lean it against the 
tree, take a steady aim, ami fire. 

Illy allot is a telling one. The brute rolls over 
and over, and then lies on tlie grass without a 
move. The lieatcrs shortly put iu an anpcarance, 
and it is with great caution that we all move to 
where the tigi'r lies stretched. There is no neetl 
for caution— there is no need for my second 
barrel — for our enemy is perfectly dead. Tho 
saine look of pride that shone iu Napoleon’s eyes 
when gazing on the victorious fields of Jena, 
Ansterlitz, &i'. now shines in mine, os I gaze on 
my handiwork. The rille — ^the weapon that did 
the deed— I now handle with as iniicn affection os 
the owner strokes the neck of his pet— his Derby 
winner. I, the duller of tlie whole party, had won 
the prize ! 

I receive their congratulations with ‘ the pride of 
nioilest worth.’ 

‘ Dnivo ! old man,’ shouts Patsy, as he comes 
up ; ‘if you only continue as you have commenced, 
w'e niiw make something of you yet — ^What a 
grand iellow ! * 

‘ Plenty fine hagh [tiger], sar,’ chimes in one of 
tho niggers, grinning with sati^oction from ear to 
ear, and looking at me with unconcealed admira- 
tion. That look of admiration, though coming 
from a nigger, mokes me feel exultant 

Thus happimed that events that provoked in me 
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a hungiy and earnest di^sire for more. And now, 
thoagh yean have passed, it is with pride, plea- 
sure, and exultation that I recall that never-to- 
be-forgotten day which chronicles the death of my 
First Tiger. 

‘UNLUCKY* DAYS. 

In a country town during our early days- — which 
may be set down at sixty years since— there was 
an old gentleman who hod a firm belief in lucky 
and unlucky daya He would only go on a journey 
on a Monday, and would on no account put on a 
new coat on a Saturdayj as to do so would be 
very unlucky. He had likewise some whimsical 
fliiperstitions about dressing himself. If he ha{)- 
pened to draw on the stocking of his left leg 
before the right, disaster, as he thought, would 
be sure to follow. This aged personage was but 
a type of many others in these not greatly distant 
times. His notions were only u pcr|)utaatiou of 
superstitions that prevailed in loiig-[)ast ages, and 
of which we have a record in various historical 
annuls . 

One of the Saxon Chronicles mentions no 
fewer than twenty-four unlucky days in a year. 
Another specifics six days (January 3d, April 
3()th, July Ist, August 1st, October 2d, December 
16th) 08 being bad, not only lor killing man 
or beast, or for eating goose, but also for a 
child to be bom ; while another names particular 
days in the months of April and May on which 
we ought to bo bled, if we wish to avert fever, 
gout, and blindness. The Bed Book of the 
Exchequer contains part of a calendar, 8iip]H)Sud to 
have ^en written about the times of John or 
Henry III., in which the favourable and unfavour- 
able attrilmtes of the several months, or rather 
days of certain months, .ire set down in a series of 
rliymcd lines. There is another manuscript calendar 
in existence, of somewhat later cLito, in which 
thirty-two days in the year ore specified, likely to 
l>e of ill-omen to those who many, or fall ill, or 
commence any important undertaking, or set out 
on a journey. An old astrologer assorts, with 
that comphicent positiveiiess which is so char- 
acteristic of these prophetic autliorities, that the 
angel Gabriel revealed to Joseph that there arc 
twenty-eight days in the year decidedly good for 
bleeding, poiging, curing wounds, trailing, sowing, 
building, travelling, and fighting battles ; children 
bom on any one of these days will never be poor ; 
and children put to school on these days will 
become apt scholars. 

These amusing freaks of credulity were not 
confined to medieval times ; we trace plentiful 
examples of them in the days subsequent to the 
invention of printing. One enumeration in Eng- 
lish of the time of Henry VllL includes about as 
many unlucky days os some of the others, but is 
by no means similar to them in the actual days 
selected. Again, on the fly-leaf of an old Spanish 
Brevioiy, supposed to have belonged to one of the 
Bedemptorift Fathen in the sixteenth centucy. 


there is a Latin enumeration of twenty-four un- 
lucky days in the year, distributed impartially in 
pain, two to each month. Wb will not weary the 
reader with the Latin ; but it may suffice to say 
that the lOlh comes out very badly, being an 
unlucky day in no less than six different months ; 
the next in unfavourable odour is the 3d; after 
this, the Ist and the 7th. The second half in each 
and all of the months is pecnliarly favoured, having 
only one unlucky day among the whole*— July 
30th. Why this day is so unfavourably excepted, 
we are left to guess. An old English list of twenty- 
eight days in a ye.iT recommends them as being 
suitable days on which to a 2 )prentice boys to 
trades, and article youths to merchants, ou the 
ground that the youngsters would by this aus- 
picious beginning grow up to be skilful workmen 
anti wealthy trailers. Three of the months are 
credited with tlirce each of these fortunate days, 
but poor August has only one. 

Again, an old Book of Precedents, dated 1616, 
contains a caltmdar marked with no less than fifty- 
three da}*^ of an unlucky character: ‘such days,’ 
the reconl tells us, ‘ os the Egyptians note to be 
ihuigcrous to begin or take anything in hand, or to 
take a journey, or any such-like thing.’ Qusry, 
did the Book of Precedents, or its author, know 
whether the Egyptians ever adopted the Romish 
or European calendar I Possibly, Gipsies are 
meant. Just about one-seventh part of a man’s 
life would be lost, so far ns any useful pursuits are 
concerned, by the adoption of such a cautionary 
standard ! There is a small manuscript in the 
great Paris Library, in which arc enumerated, in 
very old French, thirty days likely to be unpro- 
pitious for certain avocations or undertakings! 
which arc duly pointed out 

One curious example exists of the days in cer- 
tain months being associated in theory with some 
peculiar fitness for certain proceeding The thirty- 
one verses of the lost chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs were accepted os symbolical with the 
thirty-one days of the (longest) month. Several 
vei-ses, rolatiiig to distances and the like, were to 
be studied by those who travel on the correspond- 
ing days of the month ; another group were sup- 
posed to be important to the workers in lineu; 
while others contain allusions likely to affect the 
workers in wool. It is obvious that this kind 
of manipulation is very elastic in character, and 
could be made to fit in with almost any tbeoiy. 

Particul.ir anniversaries, one day in each year, 

I are accounted lucky or unlucky (as the case may 
be), on account of certain events which occurred 
thereon in past times. One day in the black list 
is Imioconta’ Day, December 28th ; the day on 
which the children in Bethlehem were massacred 
by order of King Herod. A disastrous day has 
this ever since been reganlcd for the beginning of 
any w’ork or important enterprise. The^ French 
king Louis XI. was very sensitive on this poin^ 
disliking to consider any public question on such 
a day of ill omen. It was an unlucky day for 
marrying. The coronation of Edward IV. of Eng- 
land was postponed for one day, in order to ovoid 
this anniversary. The women in some parts of 
Cornwall endeavour to dispense with scrubbing 
and scouring on this day. On the other hand, a 
proneness is manifested to select a particular day 
for commencing any important undertaking, simply 
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l)ccaase it is the anniversary of some great event 
During the Crimean war, for instance, there were 
many soldiers who thought it would be lucky to 
make one of the grand i^ulta on Sebastopol on 
the 18th of June, that being the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo— forgetting that this day would 
be one grwtly in disfavour with our French allies. 

Predicting the wo4ither of one day from that of 
another is a favourite item in proverbial philos- 
ophy — such as the iiifcnmce of a wet Sunday from 
a wet Friday ; and the dictum that * if the sun 
shine on Easter Day he will shine on Whitsunday.’ 
There is another denoting the fact that when, on a 
particular day, 

The sun hath shined. 

The greater ])art of winter comes behind. 

As may reasonably be expected, the several 
flays of the week have been eagerly scanned to see 
which of them might reasonably be associated with 
lucky or unlucky prcgiiustics. The seven flays of 
the week (or rather, six of them) have their 
respective good and bad qualities set forth in a 
Northamptonshire rhymed saying, just us dogmatic 
in its lone of assertion as such elfusions usually 
are: 

Monday health, 

Tuesday wealth, 

Wednesday for good fortin’, 

Thursday losses, 

Friday emsses, 

Saturday signiiica northin.' 

The contempt here expressed for Saturday is 
somewhat amusing. The county of Devon gives 
a different aspect to i\w matter, % connecting the 
days of the week with the good or ill luck likely 
to TOfall children born on those days : 

Monday’s bairn is fair o* face ; 

Tuesday’s bairn is full o’ grace ; 

Wednesday’s bairn ’s the child o’ woe ; 
Thursday’s bairn has for to go ; 

Friday’s baim is loving and giving ; 

Saturday’s baini works hard for a living ; 

But the baim that ’a Imrn on Sunday 
la brisk and bonny, wise and gay. 

What was the impressive incident that rendered 
Sunday an auspicious day to Christians, every one 
knows. As to Monday, the rhymed proverbs and 
sayii^ arc gcncnilly favourable ; but there was a 
medieval belief that three ])articular Mondays in 
the year are likely to be disastrous to the human 
family. Cain was 1mm, and Abel slain (so runs 
the legend) on the lirst Monday in April ; »S<M]oin 
and Gomorrah were tiestroyed on the first Monday 
in August ; Judas Iscariot was bom, and Jesus 
Christ was betrayed on the last Monday in Decem- 
ber. A notion prevailed two centuries or so ago 
that Tuesday was a had day for the House of Tudor 
— ^Ilen^ VIII., Edward VI., and Qaeen Elizabeth 
nil having died on this particular day of the week. 
Wc must appeal to historians to give us the exact 
dates, and tnen to alinaiiac-computors to count 
^ckwurds, and see whether the three dates really 
fell on Tuesdays. 

Of all the days in the week, Friday is that 
which hits been most unifoniily associated with 

5 articular classes of events, for the most part 
isastrous or unfavourable. Unlucky Friday has 
exis^ in men’s mimU for centuries, and still 
manifests considerable vitality. An ancient monk- 


isli legend tells us that Adam and Eve ate the 
forbidfien fruit on Friday, and that they both died 
on Friday. 

The superstitions of mariners concerning Friday 
are very strong. The believers in the ominous 
theory relate a story of a ship having been laid 
down on a Friday, on purpose to belie the jMpuliff 
belief ; it was laimched on a Friday, placed under 
the comimuid of Captain Friday, sailed on a Friday 
— and was never again heard of! Tliu redoubt- 
able Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Duiidonald, 
on one occasion sailed in the Wellenletj from 
Plymouth on a Friday; lie was recidlra into 
harbour by signal from the port-admiral before he 
had run far. The official reason for the recall was 
that he might take out a mail ; but the sailors 
clung to the theory that the port-admiral was a 
believer in unlucky Fridays. The same theory or 
adage was strongly associated in the mind of one 


tne siiiT) on a Jbrulay, sailed on a Friday, and was 
wrecked on a Friday. The believers in unlucky 
Fridays dwell emphatically on a gigantic instance 
in their favour. The magnificent mail-steamer 
Amtzon left Southampton on a particular Friday 
in 1852 ; the emigrant ship JHrhniJiead left Forts- 
moiitli on the same day: the one was lost by 
Iniming, involving the loss of a hundred and sixty 
lives ; the other was wrecked in a storm, when no 
less than four hundred and thirty persons per- 
ished. * So you sec w'c are right,’ said the Friday 
theorists. 

It is scarcely necessary to urge that none of 
these ominous conundrums will bear scrutiny. Wo 
hear only of them when the prediction comes 
true, not of the overwhelmingly greater number 
wliich fail. Would the foretellers of unlucky 
Fridu^-s apply to IJoyd’s List, classify the ships in 
seven gi'oups, and place in each group all those 
which sailed from our ports on a particular day of 
the week, they would i>robably find that there is 
just about the same ratio of recorded disasters to 
ships which sailed on Friday os to those which 
commenced their voyages on Thursday, Saturday, 
or any other day of the week. A resolute and 
faithful record of facts, whether telling for or 
against a particular theory, is the only effectual 
test of it in social life os in nhysical science ; but 
this kind of impsirtial recording is not much in 
favour among foretellers. 

The absunlity of prognosticating the weather 
from the state of the atmosphere on certain days 
is illustrated in the superstition concerning St 
Swithin’s clay, July 15. The common belief about 
this momentous clay is, that if it rains or is fair 
on that day, there will be a coiiiinuous track of 
wet or dry weather for forty days ensuing There 
are two serious objections to the truth of this 
bedief. The weather is not uniform on any 
particular day all over the globe, nor even in one 
couiitiy. A dull, wet day in London may be, and 
often IS, a clear and dry day at Brighton ; and so 
on. But there is a greatly more serious objection. 
The superstition about the day originated hundreds 
of years since— during the rugiiiie of Old Style. 
The introduction of New Style (in England in 
1752) caused a shift of eleven days — since 1800, 
twelve days. Our present 15th of July, therefore, 
is equivalent to the 27th by Old Style. Hence, 
what truth can there be in the beuef about St 
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Swithin’B ? The change of Style has proved a sad 
discomfituie to all ideas connected with particular 
days and seasons ; and people with any sense of 
discretion should try to keep these facts in uiind. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
cnAirrER xiii.— jenny’s susnciOEs. 

Although the affliction from which Miss Jenny 
Ualton suffcied was not one which the visits of 
general practitioners (or even of physicians) could 
uppreciwly benefit, the family doctor was accus- 
tomed to call upon her daily in Cardigan Place ; 
and even in the conntiy, it had been some source 
of comfort to her mother that good Dr Curzoii 
should ‘look in’ and see how matters were going 
on with the invalid, at least once or twice a week, 
lie was as kind os he was clever, and his kindness, 
at* all events, seemed to do her good. Jenny 
‘believed in him’ implicitly, though her faith 
was by no means lightly won. Ho never indulged 
in the commonplaces of his craft, or prophesied 
smooth things to her. She mignt get a little 
better, he told her; but ho never hmd out any 
expectation of her getting w*e11, which indeed, if it 
had liappened, womd have been a miracle. To a 
looker-on, her condition seemed not only hopeless, 
but necessarily unhappy. To move with pain, ami 
often to be unable to move, without assistance, at 
all ; to nosR bright summer days stretched upon a 
sofa, anu to lie awake, sometimes in pain, through 
weary nights ; to see girls of her own age busy 
witli their mallets in the croquet-ground, or taking 
the wholesome kisses of the air on horseback, while 
she had to content herself with books or hicework: 
seemed a hard lot, llic future, too, appeanid to 
be more full of vain regrets and sad comparisons 
than the present ; it was certain that she would 
never feel a lover’s kiss or know a husband’s love. 
The dreams and hopes of girlhood were not for her, 
and yet Jenny was far from being unhappy. 

Her intellectual tastes were catholic, and she 
was an omnivorous nuider ; in her huge mahogany 
desk — she had others, of rosewood and mother-of- 
pearl, but this one, a gift of her old nurse, Hay- 
wood, years aiid years ago, was her special favourite 
— she kept a store of treasures hidden from cveiy 
eye, the laying up of which was more delightful to 
her than the growth of a misei's store— precious 
manuscripts in a fast-flowing hand — ‘tragedy, 
comedy, pastoral, pastoral-comical, scene individ- 
able, and poem unlimited’ — all the various coin 
that comes from the mint of the teeming brain of 
youth. If she could not mix with the world around 
her, she had a world of her own, peopled by crea- 
tures of her own invention, into which no mortal 
could intrude, without her leave. 

When others thought her wholly wrapped up in 
weaving that faiiy filigree of loccwork which wjis 
so greatly admired and extravagantly estimated by 
amateurs^ it was often only her lingers that were 
thus employ^ ; her brain was busy with tliat other 
work, of which no one knew the secret, though 
perhaps one — so keen is a mother’s love— hod 
guessed at it 

Concealment is not always like the worm i’ the 
bud ; in the^ case of the literary aspirant, it is a 
wholesome sign, and has a wholesome etfect ; the | 
scribbler and the witling pine for fame, and the j 
immediate fruition of their gifts, and shrink only | 


from the critic ; but modest worth, ere its blossom 
blows, shrinks from the very eye of day. 

If Dr Curzoti had known how his patient em- 
ployed herself— not only in times suitable for 
study, but not seldom in the weary watches of 
the night, lie would pewhaps have forbidden such 
eniploymeiit ; but as it was, bring totally ignorant 
of the well-spring of her content and patience, 
Jenny was simply a jdiysiological marvel to him, 
the chccrfulcst enged and sulfcring binl he knew. 

‘ Doctor,’ said Jenny one morning, when he had 
concluded his professional inquiries — such as they 
were— -and had touched in his funny way upon all 
his sevend topics — lacework, litcruturu, Tony, and 
the condition of some of his own poor folks whom 
Jenny hail privately under her wing, so far as it 
could shield them — ‘Doctor, can you keep a 
secret?’ 

‘ My dear,’ returned he, ‘ I was bom for that 
vciy purpose ; Muiiim’s cliumjiagnc is not so still.’ 

‘Dut, dear doctor, 1 am iii earnest. It is a 
serious matter, and one which, perhaps, since he 
himsidf lias nut spoken to you about it, I ought not 
to mention ; but it is luy belief that papa is 
ill.’ 

‘Your papa ill? Well, he ought to 1^ no 
doubt, considering the ririi men’s fciLsts at which ho 
has sat so constantly for llie last twenty years ; but 
I have very little hopes of it.’ 

‘ Hopes of it ! ’ 

‘ 1 speak os a professional man, my dear. As a 
friend, of course 1 slioidd be sorry to see any signs 
of a break-up in his system ; but he seems to me 
to be made of iron.’ 

‘On the contrary, I am convinced that ho is 
very nnwelL He has no appetite ; his spirits 
arc forced ; his manner is wholly changea. I 
don’t think he hears what is said to him once out 
of ihnie times.’ 

‘ Liver.’ 

‘ Perhaps ; but, at all events, it should be looked 
to. He will never tell you a word about it of 
himself. He only believes in doctors for other 
people, you know.^ 

‘ That is something, however ; I have met 
wretches who have not even that faith by proxy. 
Well, am I to ask your papa to be a good boy, 
and put out his tongue ? Nothing con be done, 
you know, ^viihout that’ 

‘You can find out what is the matter, without 
appearing to be imiuisilive, doctor, as I know very 
well.' 

‘But do you moan to say that your mother 
is ignorant of this indisposition — that is^ supposing 
that there is ically anything the matter ?’ 

‘No, indeed; she is quite aware of it, but has 
been forbidden to speak. I know her so well, 
and also how papa dislikes any fuss mode about 
himself. It is making her very wretched, I can 
see. We go to town next week, and then he will 
fall into the hands of Dr Jones — if he is persuaded 
to consult any one— and I don’t believe in Dr 
Jones.’ 

‘Quite right: vote for Cnrzon and country 
air, my dear.* 

‘ Well, at all events, papa has confidence in you, 
and will listen to wliat you say : you have tact, 
as I have said, and our medical friend in town 
has none. It will be very bad for mamma, 
in a few months’ time, if papa was to have a hod 
illness.’ 
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* So it woiilfl, no doubt She is not one to bear 
much worry at any time. I mean, she would bear 
it—God help her !— like a hero, only it would kill 
her.* 

* 0 doctor, don’t say that ! ’ cried Jenny quickly. 

* Nay, my dear ; don’t be frightened. Even if 
your father had a fit of the gout, your mother 
would pt over it, and he is not likely to have 
worse than gout I was, of course, only speaking 
of some very serious trouble, such as, let us hope, 
is not likely to bcMl either her or hers. Slie 
takes things to heart too much, and at the same 
time, is inclined to keep all her miseries to herself. 
That is my view of her.' 

* 1 cannot si^ what is my view, doctor, it keeps 
chanmng so. It seems to me, to-day, that I cannot 
love ncr more - that she is all perfection ; but 
to-morrow, 1 shall have found out some frcsli 
excellence in her, I know, which will lay u}ioii 
her children a new debt of gratitude and affection. 
1 have hud no cxpcrienco of angels, but I shall 
be quite content if ( find heaven peopled by such 
folks 08 my mamma.’ 

The doctor smiled, and laid his hand upon 
Jenny’s luxuriant tresses, in tender approval. 

‘And you tremble lest this mother, to whom 
you are so justly devoted, should be soon going 
to heaven, Jenny ?’ said lie gravely. ‘Am I not 
right ?’ 

‘Yea, doctor,’ answered she in a half-choked 
whisper. 'Such is my selfish fear. 1 dread her 
exchanging this world for eternal happiness in 
the next, where, perhaps, I shall not be. 0 
doctor, tell me truly, do you think she is going 
to leave ns ? ’ 

‘No^ Jenny,* was the quick reply. ‘I see no 
reason for any such apprehension. She is tlclicate, 
of course — almost as fragile as yourself ; and she 
lias a trial before her which I wish she could be 
siiored ; but so long as she has no anxieties— and 
sne has none now, for you are certainly getting 
stronger — and can keep her heart up, she will 
do well enough.’ 

‘Then, that is only another resusoii why papa 
should take care of himself, or rather be taken 
care of. I am, I repeat, quite confident that he 
requires care. That he slumld fail in spirits is a 
portent that it is impossible to disregant, if there 
were no worse symptoms.’ 

‘But that may be from other causes than 
physical indisnodtioii. He has liis troubles, of 
course— for oil his mirth and brightness- like 
other people ; perhaps they are just now a little 
thicker tlian usual. Th(*re was that disappoint- 
ment down at Bumpton, for example.’ 

‘1 thought of that, of course, doctor; but 1 
have made certain it is not Baiiipton. I have 
heard him say myself, in a manner that 1 am sure 
was genuine, that he docs not regret his defeat, 
except of course, for what it cost him ; and the 
money, as 1 know, he made up liis mind to 
ei)cnd.* 

‘Well, well, my dear, I w'ill do my best to 
physic your papa, if he really needs it, in spite 
of hiiusclf ; you shall work it up iu liis food for 
him, like the poisoners.’ 

But in spite of bis light way of treating the 
affair— which was indeed natural with him — the 
doctor knew Jenny far too well to doubt that 
there was somethu^g really wrong with her father, 
tliOnj^h^wq^noti. sO'-teady os the majority of his 


calling would have been to set it down, as he had 
pretended to do, to ‘ liver.’ 

The fact was, that Dr Curzon — ^thon whom a 
discreeter or more prudent man was not supposed, 
in that part of the country, to exist — hod nimself 
once lost five hundred pounds — his entire savings 
for many a long year— m ‘a perfectly safe invest- 
ment and knowing the strength of that sort of 
temptation, if he liad heard that tlie Archbishop 
of Canterbury hod been obliged to let Lambctn 
Palace for the season to some opulent Hebrew, on 
account of speculation in ‘Tutkb,’ he would not 
fuive been ostonislied. In the cose of an idle and 
extravagant man like John Dalton, it seemed to 
him the most natural thing in the world that he 
should have ‘burnt his fingers’ with some attrac- 
tive speculation or another, and that the loss hod 
affected his appetite. Perhaps the good doctor 
w'os not wholly free from that sense of pleasure 
said to be excited by the misfortunes of our 
friends ; but if it was su, this, in his case, solely 
arose from the complacent satisfaction he derived 
from so sharp a fellow ns Dalton having fallen 
into the same pit as himself. He hod no idea, of 
coarse, of the depth he had fallen, nor how much 
he had hurt himself, or there would have been 
no room in his kind heart for anything but the 
sincerest sympathy. If this was the nature of his 
friend’s ailment, he could indeed do nothing in the 
way of help ; so that, upon the whole, he would 
have compounded for him to have been ineiiacod 
with a good sharp attack of gout or rheumatism, 
against which his professional aid might be of use. 
it was hanlly more likely— as he was well aware 
— that Dalton should consult him in the one case 
than in the other ; but os he happened to have an 
opportunity of being alone with him on tiuit same 
oliernoon, he thought he would ‘just have a sliot 
at the ducks* — a playful KXf)re.ssio]i he Avas accus- 
tomed to apply to all experiments of an empirical 
nature. 

‘ Aly dear Dalton,’ said he, ‘ now we have done 
bilking of your daughter, 1 should like to say one 
wonl about yourselb She has told me— quite in 
confidence — indeed she has told no one else, not 
even her mother, that you have been gutting out 
of sorts lately.’ 

‘ What on earth makes her think that 7* replied 
Dalton, laughing. * I am us hard os millH^ and us 
fresh .as paint.’ 

‘Tlieii 1 am sorry I spoke,’ said the doctor dryly. 

‘You need not be that, Curzon. Of course I 
shall not tell Jenny that you mentioned it.’ 

‘ I was not thinking of Jenny. I said I am sorry, 
because, of course,! have no right to pry into your 
private ulToirs; uiul since you tell me you are not 
ill, it is clear that you have some serious trouble. 
I am quite sure Jenny has made no mistake as to 
something being the matter.’ 

‘Well, then, I have a trouble,’ said Dalton 
quickly ; ‘ and I have no objection to reveal its 
nature to you— provided that it goes no farther. 
If it was to be known, I should lose, for one thing, 
my self-rcspecb’ 

‘ I hope that is an exaggeration,’ answered the 
^ other gravely. * It is not luicommon with men to 
’^accuse themselves of having acted improperly, 
when they have, in fact, only made an error in 
judgment, that has cost them dear. Nevertheless, 
if you feci it a humiliation to speak of the matter, 
do not do so.’ 
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Dalton Binilcd. * I am grateful to you for your 
delicate consideration, iny dear doctor; and am 
quite ashamed to have evoked it, by what, I fear, 
you vdU consider to be false pretences. My ail- 
ment is very slight^ though I allow 1 have one. 
The fact is, I have been worried day and night 
for the last week by toothache. I am a shocking 
coward not to have it out, of course, and that is 
just what I don’t want people to know ; and that 
is the long and short of the whole matter.* 

* Let me look at the tooth.* 

* Not I,’ said Didton, stepping back with a light 
laugli. * Your fingers shall not come near it. I 
doirt doubt that you have soiiiu terrible instru- 
ment up your sleeve at this very moment. At all 
events, I won’t trust you. 1 daresay a less excit- 
able man would think nothing of it ; and 1 could 
mn and bear it mvself— indeed, 1 thought 1 had 
done 80 prcitty well ; only, it seems Jenny’s eyes 
were too sharp for mo — if I could only sleep 
o’ nights.* 

* It *8 SO bod as that, is it ? ’ 

‘ It is. 1 have absolutely no rest. My appetite 
too, 1 daresay, seems to have fallen off, but that is 
because 1 am afraid to eat. There is no pleasure 
ill life, while this thumping and jumping are going 
on in oiie*s jaw.* 

‘ You liave the character of being a veiy clever 
fellow, Dalton ’ 

‘ Oh, never mind that,’ interrupted the other ; 

maybe twice as clever as Dizzy himself, but 
you may be sure of one thing -that I won’t have it 
ont. I have hod a tooth out before ; a double one, 
just like this. The first pull was only torture ; the 
second, I thought was the end of the world; 
the third, the man broke my jaw. Of course thei'e 
is such a thing as chloroform, but 1 have reasons 
for objecting to chloroform.* 

* 1 was about to say, Dalton,’ observed the doctor 
coolly, ‘that although you were such a clever 
fellow, you have, in this instance, fallen into a 
mistake, from which your intelligence should have 
preserved you — the inislake of undervaluing the 
wits of ulliei's. 1 am country born and country 
bred, and, 1 have no dinibt, vi-ry inferior to your 
London men of the world, but I am not quite such 
a fool 08 you seem to have taken me for. It would 
have been wiser in you - and 1 venture to add, 
more friendly to have told mo the truth about 
yourself, or to have told me nothing.’ 

‘But, upon niy word and honour, I have the 
toothache.^ 

‘ I don’t doubt it ; I did not pay you so bad a 
compliment os to suppose you capable of a down- 
right falsehood. But when you saiil 1 will tell 
you what is my trouble, I expected to hear it, and 
not merely what is doubtless an aggravation of it ; 
but still’ 

‘ My dear Cnrzon, I scarcely know wliat I say,* 
interrupted the other gloomily; ‘for Heaven’s 
isake, bear with me, for 1 am sick at heart.* 

‘ You? Of all men, I should have said you were 
the least likely to be that You have a wife, of 
whom any man may well be proud ; your children 
are ^t toe brightest and the dearest*—— 

‘ Don’t mak of them, Ourzon ; it is ui)on their 
account — God help them ! — that I am so unmanned.’ 
He pu^ed the still plenteous hair back from his 
broad forehead with botli his hands, and paced the 
room with rapid strides. ‘ It is curious that you 
should have spoken to me thi* aftwnoou upou'the 


very subject that I have been wishing to speak to 
you for many a day. I want your advice, doctor, 
your best advice, upon a matter of which, as I 
l^licve, no one has os yet any suspicion. We are 
liable to interruption here ; and if I consulted you 
up-stairs, it would excite remark.* 

‘ You wish to speak with me, then, profession- 
ally?* 

‘ Of course. How else should there he any 
secret about it ? When am 1 most likely to 
find you at liome 7 ’ 

‘ 1 will make a point of being so at any time 
you please.’ 

‘ Let us say at noon to-morrow, then ; I will take 
the boat over, and drop <lowii on you over the 
crags. 1 can go that way without any one suspect- 
ing it, and be back at luncheon without being 
missed. Perhaps you will think of something in 
the meantime for niy toothache — a drop or two of 
laudanum at bedtime, for example, will give me a 
night's rest.* 

* 1 *11 send my boy over with some this evening.’ 

‘ No, no ; don’t trouble to do that I don’t want 
my wife to know that 1 have said a wonl about 
my health, and the arrival of any lK>tt1o from 
your vineyard would be very suspicious. I would 
rather bring it back myself to-iiiorrow.' Aud so 
the matter was anungeJ. 


CHAVTKU XIV.— ON TUB BBINK. 

An Amctricnn philosopher has likened the position 
of a man 'waiting for something to turn iip’ to 
one who goes into a field, aud sits with a pail 
belwct!!! his legs, expecting that presently a cow 
will iKick up to him to bn milked ; and though 
John Dalton w.*ih nmiwarc of the metaphor, his sen- 
sations W(?re identical with that of the man with 
the ])ail. Indooil, they were still less sanguine, fur, 
to his eyes, there was no cow in the field at all. 
lie had hitherto — save with respect to the state of 
health of his wife and Jenny, about which he wtis 
always more or less apprehensive — been a stranger 
to anxiety. lie hod had no grounds for it in 
any direction, Jlis position and income had been 
assured. He had not been an extravagant man, 
but liad always lived up to his means, without 
saving u penny ; he hod never dreamt of saving. 
1 le had not laid up anything against a rainy day, 
because his atmosphere— like that of some tropical 
regiuiis— seemed iiica]>ablc of rain. And now a 
deluge had fallen, the unexpectedness of the 
catastrophe had overwhelmed him, quite as much 
as its magnitude. Moreover, bad os things were, it 
was certain that they would become worse ; it was 
only a qiiestiun of time ns to it^ being all over with 
him and his. His condition Wiis precisely that of 
one who stands upon a rock at present a little above 
the waves, but wbicli the advancing tide is ns sure 
to cover with eight feet of water, us is the sun to 
set or the moon to rise. Some men—pcrlmps most 
men — would stick to that temporary refage, wet 
and sliivcriug, to the very last, while limb after 
limb was being submeiged ; hut others, though 
they could not swim a stroke, would ‘ take arms 
against that sea of troubles, and by opposing, end 
ihfiin ;' would plunge in, and anticipate their 
doom. 

To one of Dalton’s sensitive and nervous organ- 
isation, suspense would perhfmgjMMM 
bcenhaidet to 
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BUfi^nse which could only have one end— that 
of hopclcHH ruin; and meanwhile, the ruin was 
always before his eyes. Already he saw his 
wretched store dwindlinj^ day by day till nothing 
WAS left ; his delicate wife, his ailing child, suffer- 
ing all the inconveniences of poverty, theliardships 
of wanf^ and then the pangs of destitution. As a 
matter of fact, the last was out of the question, for 
two reasons : they would never live through the 
first two Bt^es ; nor would their friends, even the 
least ^nuiiie of them, have permitted the thinl. 
But the only alternative was the humiliation of 
dependence, the bitterness of beggary. And this 
was supposing that the three thousand pounds on 
which he had calculated would remain intact ; that 
there would be no further liabilities for the Lara 
mine than the shares in fulL He fed upon these 
miserable thoughts both niglit and day, and upon 
the top of it all was the necessity of ap]iearing calm 
and free from care— nay, of even keeping up his 
character for high spirits. A duller man would 
have taken niatters more quietly ; a wiser man would 
have called in some philosophy to his aid, and would 
certainly not have abandoned hope ; but with this 
man — with his light ways and undisciplined mind — 
it was as though a butterfly bad been caught in the 
frozen palms of Winter. It was not to be wondered 
at, under the circumstances, that life was growing 
intolerable to John Dalton. There had been rain 
for a day or two which had swollen the Nathay to 
unusual dimensions, and Uncle George proposed at 
breakfast one morning tliut they should take the 
steam-yacht up to the mere ; a suggestion that met 
with great applause from the young people. It was 
the first time that the voyage luad been pmcticable 
since the Daltons had come to llivcrHide, so that to 
Kate and Jenny, and Tony, it Inul all the cliarm of 
novelty. Indeed, the Campdens themselves hod as 
little pleasure out of their steam-yacht — save what 
they might derive from the mere possession of so 
fine a toy — as it is possible to imagine ; and even 
on the present occasion the water in the river wtis 
said to be falling so rapidly that it was necessary 
they should start at once, while there was yet 
enough of it to float the vessel If they waited till 
the afternoon, they might reach the mere, but would 
scarcely get hack again, was the verdict of the 
Admiral of the Fleet, as the chief man in chaige of 
the boats had been called by Jenny ; so that there 
was no choice about the matter. 

‘0 papa, can you really not come with us?' 
exclaimed Kitty piteously. 

lie hod alre uly taken care to explain that he 
would he engaged that morning, in order to bo free 
to keep his appointment with Dr Curzon ; and the 
proposed expedition was welcome to him, since it 
would secure his departure from ohaervation. 

‘No, my darling; indeed, I cannot,' said he. 

‘But your company is half the battle/ observed 
Mrs Campden gi^ously. 

‘Nay; you will have no battle at all without 
me/ repliM he, in laughing allusion to his fre<xucut 
combats with his hosl^. 

‘ 1 mean, sir, that we shall never get on without 
you.' 

‘ But, my dear madam, you never get on with 
me.* 

It is impossible to describe in words the air 
and manner which made Dalton’s speeches void of 
offence ; buleven his enemies allowed that ho ha^ 
on ‘ agreeable indolence/ whidi it was very diffi- 


cult to resent without being put entirely in the 
wrong. If he hod made up his mind not to do a 
thing, it was known for certain 1^ those wlio knew 
him— though ho never gave a flat r^usal— that he 
would not do it ; and his hostess made no further 
effort to perauadc him to join the water-party. 

He retired to the library after breakfast, in 
accordance with his pretence of writing letters of 
business ; but he hail, in fact, no business now, 
while of writing letters ho hod had of late more 
than enough, lie was indeed only waiting until 
the others should be off and the coast clear for him 
to start upon his visit to the doctor. Now he 
would pace the room with impatient strides, and 
now — when a footstep came near the door— would 
seat himself quickly at his desk with the paper and 
pen before him ; and now he would start up again 
and resume his walk ; and now would aimlessly 
bike down from the well-lined walls a book, and 
read a few lines, then put the volume bock me- 
chanically, like one in a dream. He felt that he 
was losing his volition; that except for that certain 
lino of conduct which ho had marked out for him- 
self, and which, since yestcreW, was ever present 


to his mind, he had no adaptability, nor forcc^ nor 
will Everything else was ontsido of him, as it 
were, and possessed no interest for him. It hod 
l^en with the utmost difficulty, when, at breakfast- 
time, his host had asked his opinion concerning 
some cabinet question treated of in the newspaper, 
that he could gather his wits together to exp^s 
liis views. The difference between Whig and Tory 
had become even less to him than that between 
Twccdlc-dum and 'rwcedle-dee. He was above all 
tilings, in his political feelings, an Englishman, 
and yet he felt that if news hod come that morning 
that liis country was at war, it would not liavo 
quickened his pulses by a single beat Only one 
thing gained his ultcntiou fora uiumeut: a volume 
of the Annual Jlc^jister liad been one of those 
which he took up, and in it his eye chanced to 
light ui^n a strange tragedy that had, years ago, 
t&^cn place in France ; it was the story of a hump- 
backed l)oy — a mure child — who had lost liis parents, 
and been left dependent upon an uncle for subsist- 
ence. This man hail worked him like a slave, yet 
was always beating and ill-treating him ; and when 
the noor child was away from his wretched home, 
tlie hoys in the street would jeer at him, because 
of his defect in shape. At last, wearied out by toil 
and ill-usage, and the universal contempt, the 
liiimphack nad ended his misery by hanging him- 
stdf in a wood near Taris, At the bottom of the 
tree was found a scrap of paper with these words 
upon it, ‘I have had enough of it/ signed with 
the little fellow’s name. 

The whole story was contained in a paragraph, 
but it was the tragedy of a human life. Ihidcr other 
circumstances, Dalton would have given a sigh of 
sympathy for the victim, uttered a curse against 
his persecutor, and have foigotten the wretched 
tale as soon as possible. But now it dung to him 
like a very shirt of Nessus, and filled him with 
poisonous thoughts. Here was a child, sent into 
the world deformed, to bo tortured in body and 
mind until he was driven to put an end to himscll 
Where was justice ? Where was mercy ? Where was 
Providence i Some persons in Dalton’s cose would 
I^haps have comforted themBelveawith the reflec- 
tion, that however unpleasantly their lines in life 
had fallen, they were^ at all eventis far preferable 
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to thoso of the poor hunchbiick ; they would have 
extracted consolation from the fact, that they had 
deserved worse thing's than this unhappy child, yet 
hod experienced better, and would perhaps even 
have felt gratitude on that account. But Dal- 
ton took up the cudgels against Fate itself, upon 
the child’s account, almost unaware that he 
was moved to do so by his own consciousness of 
wrongs ; indeed, to do him justice, he hod not 
himself, but only his belon^iiigs^ in view. Ho 
was ready to own that ho ueserved considerable 
punishment — ^not perhaps quite so severe os hod 
uefallen him, but punishment within reasonable 
limits — ^but as respected his wife and childruii, he 
was very bitter and rebellious. < They have done 
no hurt, and yet they arc doomed to inisiiry ; and 
though I have siiinccl, 1 have not sinned so deeply 
as to deserve that I, who love them so, should have 
been the cause of their min.’ 

* It was a wretched ill-governetl world in which 
such things were possible,’ w’ais the reflection that 
he made to himself, though he would not perhaps 
liave ventured to say os much. He kept on re- 
peating to himself the last words of the ^r hunch- 
back : have had enough of it — I have nad enough 
of it~T have had enough of it ! * not consecutively, 
but from time to time, and after intervals of 
gloomy thought. Presently, the noises that be- 
token the departure of a party of pleasure were 
heard in the hall without ; the chatter of female 
voices, and the ripple of laughter, the opening and 
shutting of doors, and the eager cries of Tonv. 
'riicn a light footstep in the passage, and a gentle 
knock at the door. 

‘Well, my darling, we are going. I thought 
it right to go, lest the girls should think something 
was amiss.’ 

Ilis wife was looking very pale, but the smile 
on her sweet face avils os bright os ever. It avos 
put on for him, he knew, and had coat her not 
a little. 

‘ How brave and good you are, Edith !’ 

‘ Don’t, don't talk like that, John, or I shall 
utterly break doAvii,’ replied she earnestly. ‘You 
will be at home when we come back, dear V 

‘ Yes, dear, yea. Perhaps I may come up to the 
mere from Blcabarrow way, Avhcii I have Avritten 
my letters.’ 

tihe knew that he liacl no letters to writ(% at 
least of any consequence, and had but little hope 
of his coming up to the mere. Yet she answerea : 

‘ Oh, that will oe so nice, and bo such a pleasant 
suriirise to the children ! Qood-bye, my darling.’ 

‘ Oood-bye.* They kissed one another, as tliough 
they hiul been young lovers parting for the first 
time ; indeed, ilicy hod never loved one anotlicr 
more than since these evil days had come upon 
them. 

Then she went out, throwing back a look of 
loving farewell— to play her part in the gay pic- 
nic ; for into such the excursion had resolv^ 
itself— while he was left a far easier task— to bear 
the importunate Core alone. He sat down with 
hu head between his hands, as though, with that 
faithful jwrtner, Hope itself hod fled. It is no 
ezaggention to say that he looked older by some 
years in those few moments ; for the sense of 
iiremediablo loss— of separation for ever— was 
heavy upon him. His step, when he rose up and 
croBsra the hall to fetch his hat, was sIoav and 
hesitating, like the gait of an old man. i 


Once out of doors, however, the open air reviA'ed 
him ; the Bceiit and beauty of the garden flowers, 
the bright sunshine, and the loveliness of the 
surrounding landscape, had also their eflect. 
When Nature frowns, it is certain that our wretch- 
edness is thereby intensified. A November evening, 
with thick fog abroad, has probably turned the 
scale, in some despairing wietch’s mind, towards 
death, Avheii, under brighter external influences, 
he woultl have lived on ; and Nature’s sinilcs have 
life in theiii, c\'en when they seem to mock our 
misery. Moreover, in Dalton’s case, there was 
physical action demanded of him, which is, n1)ove 
ail tilings, the foe and conqueror of despondency. 
Without calling for the assistance of a servant he 
unfastened the smallest craft among the little 
flotilla in the boat-house, and rowed himself— not 
without the necessity of putting forth some skill 
and strength — across the tawny, foam-flecked 
river ; and if his boat had come to grief in that 
Avhirling stream, he would have fought* and 
Btruggleil for liis life, no doubt, though existence 
had become so hateful to him. Then, when he 
landed on tlic other side, and hod fastened his 
Ixmt to shore, there were the steep crags to be 
climbed, the cull on wind and muscle, and the 
air of the hill-top^ croAvuiiig all. 

For the moment, his eye drank in the glorious 
prospect at his feet, without that consciousness 
of misfortune which surrounded him, now, os with 
an atmosphere, through whiirh all things came to 
his senseis deailcucd and dull. Before mm li^ the 
long, deep valley of Bondbeck, an unsung Dove- 
dide, which Kitty w'as wont to affirm she hod 
discovered. At all events, until the Daltons came 
to Uiverside^ there had been no great enthusiasm 
displayed about its beauties. It ran veiy steeply 
doAvn from the moorland lucre to the great plain 
of Blcabiirruw, taking a sharp turn before it 
debouched upon it, so that the whole valley 
seemed complete in itself, and shut out from the 
external world. But for the height of its hiUs, 
and the length to Avhich its windings extended, 
which made it appear even narrower than it 
really was, it inignt have been called a dell, so 
solitary and self-contained it was. Yet, a road 
which could be almost termed a highway traversed 
each siflu of the valley, crossing it near its head, 
where the ravine was only a narrow fissure, which 
a few miles on grew wide and deep, and in whicli 
an imprisoned stream ceaselessly bewailed its fiite. 
At the bridge was the hamlet, consisting only of 
the little gray church and a score of scattered 
cottages of stone, and perched on the spurs of 
the hills were two or three farms. As Dalton 
rapidly descended, he passed by one of these 
hoijicsteads, which, as it will have an interest for 
us hereafter, may here liave its line of descrip- 
tion. Like its neighbours, it utterly ignored land- 
scape ; the side that looked— -or would have 
looked, had it had windows— upon the valley, 
Avas a long bam built of stone, and lit with 
long slits in the masonry such as are common 
in old fortresses. The dwelling-house was very 
ancient^ with a porch covered with a luxuriant 
cremper, that idso slrctclicd over the whole edifice, 
half-hiding it in tangled greenery. In front was 
a paved courtyard, with the bam on one side, and 
on the other a terraced garden of small extent, bul 
very full of the commoner and 'more odorous sort 
of flowers. There were yew-trees in it, which 
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gave it a quaint xather than a funereal aspect ; for 
the place was altogether bright and cheerful, and 
siugulorlv dean. There were no stables near it — 
noting but the bam and another farm-building, 
under which entrance was given to * the Nook*-~as 
the house was called — ^by a picturesque archway. 
If its builder had been a man of modem taste, 
many things would doubtless have been changccl 
for me better ; but taking it for what it was, a 
farm-house of three centuries old, it was singularly 
free from all that was unsightly or unsavoury. 
Of the beauties of Sandbeck, indeed, its indwellers 
could see nothing ; but they hod their garden, and 
their courtyard with its sun-dial, and even a little 
fountain upon the terrace— altogether a very suffi- 
cient home prospect ; and they had only to pass 
through the archway to behold a scene that few 
localities could rival The place was not now used 
as a farm at all, but was at present in the occupa- 
tion of a weolthv yeoman, one Jonathan Jjaiidell, 
who had retired from business, and was well 
I pleascKl to |NisH the uvciiiiig of his days in the 
i spot where he had made the rays to gild it 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 
Sour curious instances have from time to time ' 
I occurred of persons who for certain reasons have 
! been able, while in ^icrfect health, to assume a 
j thoroughly death-like condition ; submitting to 
; the most painful tests rather than acknowledge 
i the deception. In others, again, where vital fnne- 
i tions have been disarranged, the apparent cesmitioii 
of all the functions and evidences of life has 
ensued ; while certain animal funns, by no means 
i of the lowest grade, have under certain condi* 

I lions become to all appearance, and even when 
I subjected to rigid scientific scrutiny, utterly lifeless. 
Yet, on being placed in other and more favour- 
able circumstances, these beings will at once return 
to their wonted and pristine activity ; and may Iw | 
I subjected to these processes of seeming death 
I and revivid many times in succession. The truth 
of these statements may be vouched for from the 
fact, that no records have been more carefully 
noted or preserved in scientific archives than 
those in which the details of these anomalous 
aspects of life are set forth. And although, even in 
these latter iLi>s, the reputed wonders and impos- 
tures of ‘bleeding nuns' and ‘fasting girls’ excite 
the curiosity of the masses, the present subject 
shews most conclusively in its nsality and interest, 
that truth of scientific kind, even more than of' 
ordinary nature, is more startling than the most 
cunningly devised fiction. 

Stalling with a very broad and general physio- 
logical principle^ the dictum that in the midst of 
life we are really in death, receives practical confir- 
mation from the considciation of the daily or hourly 
change in every living being. Continually, and as 
long as life lasts, the particles of our b^ies arc 
being disintegrated and cast off, os the result of 
the wear and tear of the vital mochineiy. The 
active stream of the blood circulation is ever 
canying away to the lungs and other excretory 
OTgan^ the useless particles it has received from 


the tinues ; whilst this same vital stream is as 
continually bringing new particles to replace the 
old. Thus, the body resembles a house which is 
being gradually token to pieces, whilst at the 
same time it is being incessantly repaired. Before 
the attainment of adult life, indeed, the process of 
reptiir exceeds that of wear, to admit of the due 
growth and increase of the body taking place ; but 
after the attainment of full growth, t^ wear and 
repair should be pretty equally balanced ; whilst in 
old age the fonner process exceeds the hitter, and 
the cflifice of poor humanity at last succumbs, for 
wont of material and energy to maintain it Physio- 
logically viewed, then, life is a process of burning 
Uic caudle at Lolh ends ; since daily life is actually 
synonymous, in u sense, with daily death. These 
fiimiliar facts arc cxaniplcs, in their way, of the 
reniarknble revival and renewal of the living body 
in all its parts ; and in strict truth it may be main- 
tained, that through this renewal of all its particles, 
these ap)HirentIy unchanged bodies of ours are in 
any one year eoiuposed of particles entirely different 
from those of the preceding year, and also from 
those which, in the years to come, will succeed the 
present elements of onr frames. Strange it is to 
think, that despite the renewal of their parts, our 
features remain ‘ old familiar faces ’ still 

Turning from these more normal phases of the 
revival of life, wo find insbinccis in which the 
assumption of the aspects of death is exhibited in 
coses of so-called ‘tmnee,’ or catalepsy, and allied 
phenomena. To rightly understind what is implied 
by these curious slaUis, we must bear in mind that the 
functions of life are divided into, firstly, the organic, 
and secondly, the animal or nervous functions. 
ITiu fonner category includes such functions osdiges- 
tion, circulation of the blood, breathing, andtlic like ; 
whilst the niiimal fiiiictioiis include those of tlie 
ncrv(iiis system, and uro so named frmn their 
being found in the animal world alone. Now, in 
the state of tnince, it is the organic fuuctioxis which 
appear to be cither wholly suHiiendcd, or nt aiiy- 
rate to evince none, of tlic ordinary aigns of work 
or lustlvity ; whilst the nervous functions, implying 
r.oiisciou8ness of course, are awake and exercised, 
but only in a passive state. Thus, a ptient in a 
state of traiieo gives no audible or visible sign of 
life, hill remains, nevertheless, conscious of what 
is being enacted around him. 

What, then, is ihis curious state of partial sus- 
pension of bodily faculties, with passive activity of 
the mind 1 What induces the state, and to what is 
the revival of the patient due H To these queries 
physiology can at present give no defined or 
explicit answer. All that cautious science may 
do, is simply to point to analogy and to allied plie- 
nomcna in whiw the special cbaracten of these 
cases seem to lie more clearly manifested. Thus, 
the analogy of sleep and its attendant phenomena 
undoubtedly leads us for a certain distance on the 
path of investigation. Or even let us note the 
common phenomena of mental abstzaction, when 
the body and mind seem entirely dissociated in 
their actions. The body is then seen to be earned 
safely on its course in walking, even amid the 
streets of a crowded city, whilst tiie mind is 
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punaiBg some train of thought, utterly uncon- 
Bcious, in the onlinaiyBenae of t&s word, of the move- 
ments of the body. These actions on the part of the 
body ore purely Tuacliinc-liko or automatic in their 
character ; and habit has doubtlcm played the 
chief part in so educating the phracal powers to 
act independently of the mind. Thus, the common 
expression ‘absence of mind* involves the consid- 
eration of a very great deal of intricate mechanism 
on the part of the body, and of some ve^ inexpli- 
cable pneuomena on the part of the mind. And 
we may consider, through analogy, the phenomena 
of sleep as presenting us with an advanced degme 
of the acquired habit of withdrawing the attention 
from present things and objects, and of further 
composing or fixing the powers of the mind — os in 
actual trance— in an abnormal and unusual degree. 

Wiiile trance-sleep may nndoubtedlv, like other 
mental and bodily phenomena, pass through repe- 
tition into a regular habit, an analogous shite 
may bo artificially induced, as exemplified in the 
phenomena of mcsmmnn. Without doubt, physi- 
ology recognises that— under whatever name the 
process may be known or inyBlificd — tho mind 
may through some process bo made to think and 
act automatically, or may be thrown into u state 
of sleep, from which it may be revived or awakened 
at will. In these latter coses, there is the kuiic 
implied principle of a voluntary or involuntary 
c-csa'ilion of llic bodily functions, and of the 
temporary dissociation of the mind from the boily 
— although the explanation of the exact modus 
ojicnmli in such cases, lies hidden os yet from the 
most advanced science. 

Many of the lower animals, as every one knows, 
liibernato or ^ sleep throughout tho months of 
winter ; repairing to their haunts at tho close 
of autumn fat ana well-fed, and reappearing in 
the following s]irliig Icon and meagre. That 
animals of high organisation, accustomed to active 
life and habits during three-fourths of the year, 
should pass the remaining fourth in n stale of 
torpor, ui tho condition of profound sleep, and 
without eating or evincing motion, should con- 
stitute facts of some value in their hearing on 
the questions before us. The body in such ani- 
mals literally feeds upon itself, consuming during 
the long sleep the stores of matter which tlie 
nutrition of sumiuei' has laid up within the 
tissues. And so far, this process of hibcniutiou, 
and the revival of the beings which exhibit ami 
undergo that procesi^ bear a close analogy to 
certain still more curious states in man, to which 
wc will now refer. 

Tlic Fakirs of India have long been known to 
voluntarily induce in themselves a state analo- 
gous to that of hibernation in the lower animals. 
Thus, a case is recorded and authenticated by 
government oflicials, in which a Fakir allowed 
himself to bo buhed alive in an undeiground cull 
for six weeks, and came out alivo and well from 
his interment. In a second case, another Fakir 
was immured for ten days in a grave lined with 
masonry^ the grave being strictly guarded during 
that period, to insure a^nst the possibili^ of 
imposture. And a third instance presents authen- 
ticated details in which, under the superintendence 
of a British officer, a Fakir was buried for three 
days — ^the original offer having been, to allow 
himself to be interred for nine days ; but tho 
official, fearing a fatal result n.tid consequent 


censure, caused him to bo released at the third 
day. On being disinterred, these men present a 
corpse-like aspect ; in the heart and blood-vessels, 
no pulsations can be detected; breathii^ has 
ceased, and the entire surface of the body is cold. 
By means of warmth and friction, however, the 
physical powers are soon restored. 

I It may be urged that some deception or fraud 
I may be practised in these coses ; the well-known 
I expertness of Hindu jugglers rendering this sup- 
I position BoiiLCwhat feasible. Bat we may, without 
hesitation, pronounce against the idea of fraud, 

I since such phenomena are by no means con- 
fined to these Indian devotees, or to Asia alone. 
Thus, wo find sudi states to liave been assumed 
by persons who could have no motive for tlie 
practice of deception, and to whom tho raJtimxale 
of their curious powers was as much a mystery 
ns to the surrounding observers. Many cases are 
recorded in medical reports of seeming death, in 
which preparations have been fully made for 
interment ; the supposed corpse slowly recovering 
its vital jiowers, to the astonishment of the by- 
standers ; whilst iiistauces are, unfortunately, not 
wanting also to shew that the revival of such 
patients has taken place too late, and when a 
living body in its deatli-like sleep has been actually 
committed to the tomb. Thu ibcliug of horror 
at the idea of living burial, indeed, is simply the 
widespread recognition of the possibility of this 
state of apparent death occurring ; and the pre- 
cautions taken in some mortuaries, of attaching to 
tho bodies bell-pulls which cause bells to ring on 
the slightest touch, form additional proofs of these 
curious phciiomeiia being noted, and of their 
danger being fully appreciateil. 

Bat a still more nuiiarkable development of 
these pbenomeiiii may be found in the volwnJtary 
assumption of this death-like stale by some indi- 
viduals. The well-known case of Colonel Towns- 
hend, recorded by an old physician, Dr Qeoigc 
Cheyne, in his work entitled Tho JUnglish Malady^ 
or a Treatise of Nervous Diseases of aU Kinds 
(London, 17*‘1*3), exemplifies this latter feotura 
Colonel Townshend having siilTcred for many 
years from a distressing internal complaint^ came, 
Dr Cheyne tells us, ‘from Bristol to Bath in a 
litter, in autumn, and lay at the Bell Inn* He 
was there attended by a Dr Baynard, by Mr Skrine 
(an apothecary), afid by Dr Cheyne himself. Tho 
colonel sent for all three one morning ; the phy- 
sicians, on their arrival, finding ‘ his senses dear, 
and Ills luiiid calm,’ whilst ‘ his nurse and several 
servants were about him.’ lie lual further, the 
doctor takes care to inform ue^ ‘ made his wiU, and 
settled his affairs.’ But the colonel had scut fur 
his medical attendants that they miglit ‘give him 
some account of on odd sensation, he hail for some 
time observed and felt in himself ; which was, that 
composing himself, he could die or expire when 
he pleased ; and yet, by an effort, or soiiiehow, he 
coirid come to life again : which, it seems, he had 
sometimes tried before he had sent for us. We 
heard this,* continues Dr Cheyne, ‘ with surprise ; 
but as it was not to be account^ for from now 
common principles, we could hardly believe the 
lact as he related it, much leas give any account 
of it.’ The colonel then offered to make the ex- 
periment before the doctors ; thej], with a proper 
leeling for the welfare of their patient, at first pro- 
testing against the proceeding. At length wey 
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were forced to comply, and the proceedings com- 
menced by all three feeling the pulse of the 
patient. The pulse ‘was distinct/ says Oheyne, 
‘though small and threedy |sic]; and his htiori 
h^ its usual beating. Hu composed himself on 
his back, and laj in a still posture some time; 
while 1 held his right hand, i)r Baynard laiil 
his hand on Ills (Colonel Townshend’s) heart, 
and Mr Skrine held a clean looking-glass to 
his mouth. I found his ])ul&u sink gnuluallj', till 
at last I could not feel any, by the iiiosil exact and 
nice touch. Dr Haynai'd could not feel the least 
motion in his heart, nor Afr Skrine the leiist soil 
of breath on the bright mirror he held to his 
mouth ; then each of us by turns examined his 
arm, hearty and breath, but could not by the nicest 
scrutiny cbscovcr the le:tst s 3 nnptom of life in him.* 
The medical men then ‘n^&soiied ’ about the state ' 
before them, and after ha1f-ttii-]ioui*s pause, the 
colonel lying in the same motionless state, they 
were ‘just ready to leave him ’ for dewl, when 
‘some motion about the body’ was observed. 
Then the pulse and heart gradually began to beat, 
and their patient slowly returned to consciousness. 

But a curious fact remains to be told. The 
colonel called that mine day for his attorney, ndde<l 
a codicil to his will, and, after receiving the 
sacrament, expired, really and truly, about five or 
six o’clock on the same evening. A post-mortem 
examination of his body revealed a healthy frame, 
with the exception of a lesion of the right kidney 
— for the relief of which, indeed, he had come to 
Bath. Dr Oheyne’s closing words form the most 
fitting conclusion, with wliich wc may leave the 
case m our readers' haiuls. ‘ I have narrated the 
facts,’ says the doctor, * as 1 saw and observed them 
delil^rntely and distinctly, and shall leave to the 
philosophick reader to make what inferences he 
thinks lit ; the truth of the material ciieumstances 
1 will warmnt.’ 

Ijostly, we may remark, that amongst certain 
lower forms of animal life, the same phenomena of 
‘dormant vitality’ and remarkable revivals are 
also to be witnessed. Tims, the minute BoHfmt, 
or ‘whcel-animalcules^’ are comiiioii tenants of our 
pools and ditches. Tliey are creatures of complicated 
organisation, possessing systems of organs, muscles, 
oi^is of sense, and, in short, are fully equipped 
with delicate vital apparatus. Yet these beings, 
all organised and active as they are, may be drlixl 
up ckner artiiiciaUy and expcriineiitally, or natur- 
ally by the hec*: of the summer sun ; and in their 
mummified state may be blown far and wide, like 
mere dust-specks by the winds. Thus they may con- 
tinue indefinitely ; but, on the aihlition of moisture 
— as in tlio case of ‘germs,’ alluded to in another 
article — they resume all their former activity and 
life. They may even lie desiccated and revived 
several times in succession. I'hesc last examples 
present us, therefore, with a very wonderful instance 
of revival after conditions which, to the maiority of 
animals, w’ould prove of unqiiestioi'iibly fatal nature. 
And the fact of their high and delicate oi^^isatiou, 
prc!sehtH not the least puzzling feature in connec- 
tion with the question of the means whereby they 
are enabled thus literally to set death at defiance. 
The seeds of plants with less complicated onnu- 
isatiou may also retain their vitality for very long 
periods ; the plant, like the animal, being revived 
by its being subjected to the normal and natural 
conditions of its existence. 


MY LITTLE FRIMEOSE FLOWER. 

[From a voliuno dcsignatod Captive Chiefs and other 
Poeme, by James Thomson, a working-man at Shawdon, 
Nurthnmbcrland.] 

Tukrk grows a golden primroso 
In a lone mossy dell. 

The place where grows my primrose 
I 'll not to any tell ; 

Beneath the shelter of an oak, 

That 's wrinkled gray with ago, 

My pet dower blossoms sweetly thcrc^ 

Safe from the tempest's rage. 

A little rill that trickles by 
Makes music to my flower. 

And M'afts itself in dewy spray 
To cool its mossy bower. 

The speckled trout leap up with joy 
When bright it shines and clear. 

And April brings its gentle rain 
My little flower to cheer. 

Spring wakens Nature from her sleep, 

Thera little birds do sing, 

To see the trees put forth their buds, 

And flowers iiegin to spring. 

The robin makes his cosy nest 
Beside iny little flower, 

And close beneath its shelt'ring leaves 
His little brood does cower. 

When in the west the evening star 
Shines like a diamond bright, 

The feathered choir in brake and brier 
Sing sweet tUeir lost good-night; 

And era the morning star has sunk 
Behind the Cheviots gray. 

They sing to my flower in its mossy bower 
Their hymn to the coming day. 

At morning dawn a sunbeam ste^tb 
Wheni my pet flower is laiil, 

And wakes it with a warm soft kiss 
Upon its golden head. 

My virgin flower, like maiden pure, 

Lifts its licofl to the azure sky, 

And wafts perfume from its golden bloom 
On the breeze that passes by. 

Then come the bees tlirough budding tree^ 

With a hum of joy they sing 
To the flower of my little primroso, 

The queen of early spring ; 

From its cup of gold they sip 
The honey sweet and clear. 

And carry homo with joyooa song 
The first-fruits of the year. 

As 'neath this old oak-tree I ait| 

I think of boyhood’s day, 

When, spotless as the primrose flower, 

On the sunny bonk I lay : 

1 gazed from earth to vaulted sky, 

Till I sooniod homo away 
To a land of bliss, unlike to this, 

Where flowen know no decay. 
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TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 

The science of ballooning lias luLcly wiestcd much 
valuable information fi’Ciii the iijiper air. The 
liolloou has been successfully vindicated, as a moans 
of scientific research, from the reproach of being u 
inero toy which might amuse a crowd of onlookers. 
Like many more scientific toys it owed its origin 
to a love of the marvellous ; but it has now out- 
grown its childhood, and become of importance to 
mankind. Besides ministering to the. pleasures of 
holiday folks, and aiding philosophers in alnial 
researches, balloons have, since the German siege 
of Paris, played some part in the appliances of war. 
Sixty-two balloons, fi-eiglitcd with different aiiro- 
nauls, letters, despatches, and pigeons (to bring 
return messages), left Paris with varying fortune 
during that period ; while the Fost-office department i 
alone sent out fifty-four, which carried about two 
million live hundred thousand letters, representing 
a total weight uf nearly ten tons. Amongst the 
stores of our own Woolwicli Arsenal luis long been 
seen a shell of curious construction, invented by 
Captain Boxer, which, on being fired, opens into a 
parachute bearing a strong light This is intended 
10 be fired at night over a besieged fortress or 
storniing-party, to give the assailants infoniuiliuii 
of Ibc state of affairs within the walls. Every now 
and then, too, experiments aro made by a com- 
niittco at Woolwich upon various balloons, in 
order to discover their practicability as military 
engines for surveying ami the like. 

SVo prefer, however, to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to more peaceful aspects of ballooning, and to 
the victories of science in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, taking os our guitle the beautifully 
illustrated volume of aerial travels, entitled Travels 
in the Air, by James Glaishcr, F.R.S. ; Camille 
Flammarion ; W. de Fonvielle ; and Gaston Tissan- 
dier (Bentley and Son. Loudon : 1871). Besides 
their scientific result.s, the ascents of these intrepid 
aeronauts possess an element of the marvcllmis, not 
merely in their hairbreadth escapes, but still more 
from the height to which they rose. Gay-Lussac 
had ascended some twenty-three thousand feet (more 


than four miles) in 1804 ; hut in 1882, Air Glaisher 
rose to the unpreccdenleil height of fully seven 
miles. Jt is true that both he and Mr Cox well, 
his companion, nearly atoned for their temerity by 
their lives. At twenty-nine thou.sand feet from 
the earth, lie found his arms suddenly become 
powerless, followed by a loss of all muscular 
power, and a total inability to speak. Seven 
minutes of total insensibility ensued, during which 
his head lay on the edge of the car. Mr Cox- 
well's plight was lilllc 1c.ss e'^rious. lie found it 
necessary to clumber into the ring to disentangle 
the valve-rope, but felt it piercingly cold, with 
hoar-frost round the neck of the balloon ; while, 
on attempting to return, his hands were frozen. 
Placing his arms, tliercfore, on the ring, he dropped 
down, and perceiving that Mr Glaisher lay insen- 
sible against the side of the cur, he attempted to 
help him, but could not ; and feeling in.scnsibility 
creeping over himself too, 'became uiixious to 
open the valve. But, in consciiuence of having 
lost the use of liis hands, he could not do this ; 
ultimately he succeeded, by seizing the coni with 
his teeth, and dipping his head two or three times, 
until the balloon took a decided turn downward.* 
Daring a very rapid descent, the intrepid aeronauts 
recovered, and aftcrwanls landed without any diffi- 
cully. On another occasion, lovers of exciting 
narratives will be gratified by a race the tra^^illcrs 
engaged in to desciuid from a great altitude before 
the 0110*61113 drifted them out to sea as they were 
I nearing Beachy Head, on the coast of Sussex. 
Fortunately, they were just able to alight near 
Ncwliaven, very close to the sea, but still in 
safely. Such arc samples of what may be termed 
the adventurous spirit of Mr OlaishePs ascents, 
which, though interesting to lho.se w’ho take 
pleasure in deeds of daring, arc in no way con- 
nected with benefit to mankind. 

Fortunately, however, Mr Glaishcr was a* man 
well calculated to turn his aiirial voyugings to 
account for the benefit of science, a fact which was 
recognised by the Committee of the British As- 
sociation, who appointed him to superintend the 
scientific asp(‘ct uf these ascents. They chaiged 
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Lim to devote particular attention to determining 
the temperature of the air and its hygrometiical 
states at dilTcrent elevations; to asec^Ttain the 
rate of decrease of temperature with increase of 
elevation; and to investigate the distribution of 
water in vapours ; together with the phenomena of 
acoustics^ electridty, and other atmospheric con- 
ditions. By abundant diagrams and wood-cuts^ i 
many of the most curious results of these travels | 
in the air arc x^^csciitcd to the reader by Mr 
Glaisher. Science has established laws with regard 
to the increase of heat for every hundred feet of 
descent into the earth, and discovers a lowering of 
temperature of one degree for every increase of 
devation of three hundred feet on mountain- 
sides: how far did this last law obtain in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere ? This was Mr 
Glaishcr’s cliicf problem. He found that the 
decrease of temperature, with height, was by no 
means regular or constant. In more or loss cloudy 
states of the sky, tlie currents of the upper uir, 
and the alternations of day and night, cause con- 
siderable diversities of temperature, which disturb 
the action of any general law at present known 
to us. Tlius, on .laiiuary 12, 1864, the tempera- 
ture of the air before starting was 41J degi-ccs ; 
it decreased very slowly till 1300 feet was rc'achcd, 
when a warm current was met ; and at 3000 feet 
the temperature was 45 degrees, being three .and a 
half degrees warmer than on ‘the ground; and fur 
the next 3000 feet the temperature was higher 
than on the earth. It then gradually fell to 1 1 
degrees at 11,500 feet, and rciiiaincd at that point 
until 12,000 feet Wiis gained. It is worth noticing 
that a worm current of air of more than 3000 feet 
in depth was met with in these upper regions 
moving from the south-west— that is, in the direc- 
tion of the Gulf Stream. This hc]x)a us to under- 
stand why England possesses a winter tempera- 
ture so muck higher tlian is due: to our iiorthcirn 
latitudes— namely, the joint innucncc of these 
wanner influences, the water and the air, on our 
soil. 

These remarks may suflicc to illustrate the char- 
acter of the numberless scientific investigations 
which have been carried out in balloons for the 
benefit of the scientific world. AVith the reodci's 
consent, we will now secure a guide, and beg him 
to accompany us up in a balloon, for tlie purpose of 
making observations for hiiiiseir. AYo hope to have 
a safe and pleasant journey, and a little pleasant 
chat os we go. 

Behold, then, our pear-shaped aerostat, a graceful, 
vigorous giant, tugging at its fastenings near the 
gasometer, and longing to soar into sjiacc. Like 
the genius of Arabian story, which diffused himself 
abroad from the confined sides of the vase opened 
by the trembling fisherman, wliat was Litely a 
heap of vanuBh^ calico, American cloth, or, it 
may be, if expense is little object, silk, has ex- 
panded into its present huge dimensions under the 
influence of coal-gas. The use of this inflating 
power was first recognised by the late Mr Green, 


I who made more than six thousand aerial trips ; 
and it has since superseded the use of hydrogen 
gas. Our balloon has thus been filled in a few 
hours, instead of the tedious days which it occa- 
sionally took under the old plan. The process 
of inflation seems to have a charm for the specta- 
tors, who have paid for admittance and are eager 
to see tho start The outlay is considerable, 
Tissandier^s balloon, tho ‘North Pole,* costing 
four hundred pounds every time it was inflated. 
Our balloon is not indeed of the dimensions of 
the so-called ‘ Captive ’ balloon, which many 
will remember at Chelsea, whose volume was 
four huiiflred and twenty-four thousand cubic 
feet, and height 121 feet About sixty thousand 
feet of gas will snlflce for us, though the balloon 
in which Mr Glaisher usually ascended was ninety 
thousand cubic feet in capacity. Great care has 
been taken to render it impervious; it has been 
varnished with linseed oil and oxide of lead on both 
sides, and it may be a layer of india-rubber and lac 
varnish. A network of ro])e3 surroumls it, which is 
firmly attached at the head to the valve. At the 
lower end these ropes arc united to tlie hoop ; and 
from this, again, twelve or sixteen much stronger 
ropes suspend the car. From it too hang the guide- 
rope and the coil containing the grapnel to be let 
down in descending. The valve-rope, a most 
important requisile, hangs down through the open 
neck of the balloon. 

AVe have by this time taken our places in 
the car, fitted our inRtriiincnLs and provisions 
around it, and lighted the Davy sarety-knip. 
Farewells are quickly said, as the weather is pro- 
pitious ; the spring- catch is pulled ; for a moment 
the balloon seems molir>nl(!ss, and then it ascends 
slowly and steadily. Faint and yet fainter grow 
the cheers of the delighted crowds ; London lies 
mapped out before and beneath us, with tlio river 
winding like a silver ribbon into the horizun. In 
ten minutes we pass into a magnificent cumulus 
cloud, and emerge from it into clear spare, a splen- 
did deep-blue sky being overhead, lightly flecked 
with what astronomers call cimis clouds, while 
an exceedingly beautiful moss of heaped-up cloud 
below us dis])lays a variety of glorious tints and 
lights. The little wind which blows is drifting 
tlio balloon ivestivard, and there is leisure to reflect 
upon the marvellous prosxiect Towjis, railroads, 
fields, and forests arc projected below, each clear 
and distinct, but all set in a wondrous silence, 
which heljis to cast its spell over the imagina- 
tion. Sinking a little over a wood, the report of 
a double-barrelled gun floats npwaid tlirough tho 
intervening two thousand three hundred feet ; as 
ivc drift over the villages, dogs bark and geese 
cockle ; occasionally the shouts of astonished 
labourers reach the balloon ; all rooks and other 
birds give us a very wide lierth. Flommoriou 
twice noticed butterflies hovering round tho car, 
once at a height of 3281 feet. Fouvielle also saw 
a gossamer spider floating past on its own dendcr 
aerostat ; but it is suggested that it might have 
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been drawn up to these altitudes by a cun-eiit of 
air. 

When once in the air, a balloon, beyond its own 
swift motion, is not biitfeted by strong currents, as 
it travels with them. The uiotion even in a stonii, is 
scarcely perceptible. Tissondicr, in un ascent with 
the celebrated Duruof, rose at a siii^'lc bound in the 
midst of a violent slorin to the hci;'1it of three 
thousand nine huiidrtid feet. Soinetini^ when 
calm near the earth, strong currents prevail above. 
Elauiiuariou on one such occiiKiun luuiid himsedf 
earned along with greater speed the higher he 
rose, at a vidocity of thirty-four feet tier second 
the first hour, and thirty-nine fecjt tlni second. 
Great distances are thus traversed. The same 
aenmaut measured one hutidrcil and twenty miles 
during six hours and twenty minutes williout ever 
feeling himself in motion at all. I'liirty miles an 
hour may be taken us an average distance, but in 
a wind it Las risen to ninety. 

But our balloon is still majestically sailing on- 
wards : how an: \ye to know our altitude from the 
earth ? Nothing is easier. A small aneroid bai'om- 
cicr hangs before us, and indieules by its iiici'ca.s- 
iiig or decreasing readings, corresponding changes in 
the ]irc8suro of the atmosphere. For instance, it has 
falleji to 16*7, which shows that we are exactly 
three miles fioui the earth. As it declares uner- 
ringly also, in fog or cloud, or in a night voyage, 
when the aeronaut may be approaching the eaiili, 
it is indispensable to travollers in the air. The 
great difliculty of all aerial travelling is to guide 
the balloon. Tissandier diseoviu'od that Uio upper 
currents could be utilise<l. The diHei-cnt strata 
of those blow frc(uiciitly in opposite directions ; so 
that it will proMly be found in tlie future more 
profitable to conquer nature by submitting to Iier, 
than by inventing new sails, pmldles, nidders, or 
I the like, with whicli to steer tiie bulluoii's course. 
‘When once the laws of these currents are detected, 
certainty in aerial navigation will follow as a 
matter of course, for nothing is easier to an .oiironaut 
than 1(1 rise and sink at will. 'Jims, we throw out 
a few handfuls of sand in our ideal voyage, ami 
at once the balloon rises. To descend, the valve- 
rope is pulled. And here the valve itself must be 
described. It consists of a metallic disc, strongly 
pressed against a hoop of woml by caoutchouc or 
steel B 2 )i'ings. the a]H!rture beiiw made as gas-tight 
as possible, by what the Freucli call ‘a jioultice,' 
or composition of suet and linseed. The roiie 
depeiuls frem the inner side of this valve, and by 
opening it even for a moment, as it allows the 
gas to escape, a sensible descent is experienced. 
Every balloon takes up a large quantity of 
ballast Fonyielle in the great ‘North Pole* 
Viallooii had with him six hundred sacks of sand. 
Various causes bring down a balloon. M. Flam- 
mariou shall describe them while ivc are still 
being wafted onwards. ‘ A balloon d(!.scends of 
its own accord as soon as it bits reached the point 
to which its ascensional force at iirst carries it 
Although it is composed of two cuvelopes of silk- 
stuff, it u not completely impermeable; and 
besides this, its lower part or neck remains con- 
stantly open above our heads. W'hen the solar 
mrmth causes the gas to dilate, some of it escapes I 
from below. Again, when the atmosphere cools ! 
in the cvenmg, the aerostat [balloon] becomes | 
a littm heavier, and therefore descends naturally | 
towards the earth. A clever aeronaut rarely j 


touches the valve-ro|)c— e.Ycept, indeed, to open 
this valve completely when he descends for good : 
he must be able to Itecp the balloon at one given 
height by means of a judicious , management of 
his ballast ; a single liaiidful of ballast quietly 
let out causes a considerable rise.* Fonvicllc 
states that even a chicken-bone flung out caused 
the balloon to rise from twenty to thirty yanls, so 
delicately was it etpii poised in mid-air. Plenty 
of ballast is, in sliort, tlic fuel by which ni*rial 
journeys .are sustained :ind iiianiige.d. 

J laviiig now indulgwl the rcmler with an ascent, 
and explained the outlines of ballooning, it is 
time to alight; more especially »is our aerostat, 
from the above-mentioned causes, has of late 
been giuvituling dowuwaids. 'Ilie descent con- 
stitutes the great danger of an sierial triji. Here, 
the presence of mind .'iiid nerve of the aero- 
naut arc most disjdayed. Slowly descending, we 
note .0 level c*.xj>iinse of fields free from wooil 
below us, .and at once a vigorous apjiliciition 
to the valve-rope brings iis to some two liun- 
tlreil feet above tlie grass. The eaitli se<»ms to 
rush up towards us rather than we to descend. 
Wc now case the valve-rope, and the guide-rope 
trailing A(‘.ruHs the field somewhat steiulies ns ; 
the valve is again oiHuicd, and the grapnel drepped. 
It catches in a ditch, and when yet forty yards 
from the ground, we prepare to le.q) out, ior so 
deceptive is the descent, that it seems to our inex- 
perienced cyc« but a few yards. While our 
guiiie fureibly detains us, he bides liis time, and at 
length brings the huge machine to a stand, grap- 
nelled to the ground. Wc leap out; asHisUincc 
soon conies ; tlie miglity fuhric is once more emptied 
of its gas, jU)d lies a flaccid mass of ropes aiid silk. 
The bubble lias burst ; the trip to the skies is over, 
the genius is again confined in hih jar. 

For the details of our imaginary trip, we are 
indebted to the different voyages of the gontlemcu 
desiuibed in Travels in tJic Air, Of these, Mr 
Glaislicr's ascents were most fruitful to the cause 
of science. M. Flammarioii’s arc marked with 
much enthiisiasiii, and not a little information 
about the u])]H!r nir. 'i'issaudicr and De Fun- 
vielle’s were the most adventurous. Thus, the 
book is full of matter for all tastes, and is a 
curious record of results obtained by persever- 
.aiicc and daring in the midst of fonnidable 
obstacles. It embraces also ii great variety of 
topics on which w*c would fain dwell, did not want 
of space warn us to advise lovers of the marvellous 
to re.'id tlicsc daring aerial travels for themselves. 
Tlie cliromo-litliograjihs and wood-cuts of cloud- 
scenery x>(>s&es3 a distinct artistic and scientific 
value of their own. It is xirovcrbially lasli to 
prophesy respecting the development of discovery 
m scientific subjects, but a few w'ords must be 
added on the lutnre of aeromuitir^il taivelliiig. 
Man’s physical constraclioii will over incapaci- 
tate him frem flying. The fatal accident to 
the ‘Flying Man* at Crenioriie is only another 
proof of this axiom. But with a careful aero- 
naut, ascents may at any time he maile without 
danger, in a well-found balloon. The tw'o motions 
of ascent and descent are completely within his 
control at piusciil. Want of power over lateral 
motion will, in all probability, as at present, long 
remain the great disadvantage of ballooning, and it 
seems likely that this obstacle will only be reme- 
died by a diligent study of the laws which rule 
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prevailing; winds. Constant currents may blow at 
certain regular altitudes during tliu different 
seasons. Discover these, and the problem is 
solved. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 

ciiAriEtt XV.— now du cubzox's dill was 

SETTI.KD. 

Mil Jonathan Landtcll— or ‘Old .Toe,* .*is li« \v.ia 
usually termed by his neighbours - -liad a cuiious 
passion for the collecting of books, of which 
he was said to possess a surprising number ; hut 
with what object this store of leiiriiiiig— or rather 
the iiiJitiTials for it— Iiad been actiuired was doubt- 
fuL By some it was stoutly maintained, that 
Old Joe Inid, from very small beginnings in the 
literary line, become one of the greatest of living 
scholars ; while by another party it was asserted 
witlieqiuil conlidence, that the oM gentleman knew 
nothing of liis books beyond their titles. How- 
ever that might bo, the Nook and its owner were 
each remarkable in their way ; and perhaps the 
peculiarity of the one reacted iipon the other, and 
enhanced the public interest in both. If pn^scmll- 
ments could take their rise from inanimate objects 
— if the room where we arc to breathe our last, 
for example, could iuform us of the fact beforcliaiid 
— a new interest would be added to many things ; 
and could Dalton have foresoou the part that thes 
Nook was eventually to iill in the drama of his 
future, or rather of the future of those dear to him, 
he would not liavc itassed it hy to-day with such 
scant notice. ITe had seen and mlmirod it more 
than once ; hut its chief impression had been made 
upon him through the drawings of it in his elder 
daughter's sketcli-book, with whom it was u great 
favourite, and who liad taken it fn)iii every ])oiiit 
of view. Tlis mood of mind on this occasion, how- 
ever, was not one to he readily alfectcd by the 
picturesque in architecture, and he pursued his way 
down the valley, as though' the Nook had in 
noway differed from its neighbours. 

The house for Avhich he was bound was nearly a 
mile be^'Otid it, and removed a considerable distance 
from the road ; yet from the road, as Dalton drew 
near his goal, lie could hear cries, not so much of 
pain, 03 it seeLied to him, but of rage and impa- 
tience, which fiviilciitly procecMled from the doctor’s 
residence. The house was long and low, consisting 
indeed but of one story, ami at the end at which 
it was approached an addition* had' been inaile 
for the reception of patients only, in the shape of a 
small surgery. The whole house, wdili the excep- 
tion of this annexe, Avas covered Avith ivy, Avhicli 
rendered this place of torment uncompromisingly 
hare and conspicuous. Its windows too, in onler 
that abundance of light might ho nffonlcd for the 
pursuit of science, Avere much huger than those of 
the other rooms, and as the Adsitor passe<l hy, he 
could hardly avoid throAving a glance into this 
chamber of horrors, the cries from Avhich, tliougli 
fainter, still continued. He fully expected to see 
some poor Avretch's limbs being savm off without 


the consolations of chloroform, or the application 
of the actual cautery to some shepherd bitten by a 
collie dog. His surprise, therefore, was considei^ 
able at perceiving the doctor alone in tliis apart- 
ment, pacing the room like a wild-cat, and emit- 
ting terrible ejaculations. His air Avas Avild, and 
one of his legs was bare, the slocking being un- 
gartcred and dowii-at-hcel, os in Hamlet’s cose. 
It Avas impossible— coil jilirig his appearance with 
his hoAvTs--to help concluding that he was in the 
same mental condition os that unhapjiy prince ; 
and the front-door opening to his hand, us is usual 
in country places, Dalton entered the house with- 
out ceremony, and at once presented himself in the 
surgery. 

‘ Good gracious, iloctor, what is the matter ?’ 

‘Fire, tire!’ cried the unhappy meilical practi- 
tioner, holding his uiicoA'cred italf Avilli his hand, 
ami hobbling distractedly about the room. ‘ I have 
biirtiod myself most horribly.* 

There Avas an odour of singed flesh in the apart- 
ment, that seemed to give curroburatioii to his asser- 
tion, and, so (iir, to attest the victim’s sanity. 

‘ But huw on earth came you to bum yourself V 

‘ It Avas that ohl idiot Jclfersuii Avho has done 
it ; L hope hcAvill feel what it is himself suiiie day ; 
only hotter and longer. — It’s getting better now. 
I’m really (pi ite ashamed to have exhibited such 
— such excilemeiit. I fancy L must almost huA'C 
screamed aloiul.’ 

‘ Well, yes, you almost did. But how on earth 
(‘ame you to take Jcffcrsoiis advice I I should have 
thought you the very last man in tho country to 
IblloAV out any of his old-AA'orld prescriptions.* 

‘ His prcscrii»tions t I should think so. Ho 
should not i>rcscribe for my Tom-cat. But the 
fact is I was obliged to call him in to consul- 
tation -the old hnnihug! — AA'ith njftpoct to .Tona- 
thau I^mdcll up yonder. *J'Iie man is dying — 
eA^eii Jclfcrsoii knew that ; but just to spite me, 
and becniLse he kmuv 1 liad no such thing as a 
cupping-glass in my possession, lie recommended 
capping. He might as Avell have suggested an 
amuliJt or toad’s broth. He is a medical Pagan, 
and belieA'cs in all the dead-and-gonc Divinities 
of Science.’ 

‘So I have ahv.ays heard,’ said Dalton consol- 
ingly. ‘Ho goes about Avith a cane that has salt 
ill the head of it, and Aveara a muff like Dr Rat- 
cliilc ; does he not T You have left him nobody to 
murder, hoAA’evm*, in the county, os 1 have always 
been l(dd, except a foAv old iloAvagers.* 

‘ That is true,’ said the doctor,'8itting down and 
nursing his bare leg; ‘and it is on Uiat very 
account that he h:is revenged himself upon me in 
this terrible manner. “ Mr Jjaiidell,” ho said in 
his pompons Avay, “ should, in my humble opinion, 
be cupped. I say nothing of any shoi^coiuing in 
his treatment hitherto” (Hang his impudence! 
think of that) ; “ but the time lias now arrived for 
stringent measures.” 

‘ “ Well,” said T, Avishing to humour the old fool, 
"cupping can’t hurt him anyway.” (There I was 
Avrong ; it hurts abuiiiiiiably, that us unless you 
are very clever at it And 1 have never cupped a 
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man in my life. Nobody ever has, who is not take down one or two, and pour out a little of their 
a hundred years oM.) “ I will c:up him, by all contents into a small phial. Dalton watched him 
meaiiH.” with an air less careless than abstracted, and pres- 

* “ Do BO, do BO,” said the old humbug, in his cntly said gi-avely : ‘ After all, Curzoii, this is not 
stately ivay ; ami off he went, drawn by those half- the matter about which T have come to coiisnlt 
Bturved cattle of his, to prescribe some other tom- you, hut something very dilferenl, and much more 
foolery to somebody else. serious.' 

‘It was not till be hail gone that it struck me ‘All right, my good friend. I am ready to give 
T had no cupping-glasses. One might as well be you my best alteiilioii ; but just let me" premise, 
expected to have a cinciblc or a mud-bfth ready that patients generally - even sensible ones, like 
at a moment's notice ; and though I hav(s no doubt yourself— are apt U> consider matters very sciriouR, 
Jefferson himself possesses the article -for his when they are not so. ll is the temleiicy of human 
house is like an antiquarian museum in that nature to exaggerate our physical woes.’ 
way— I was not going to put myself under an ‘ For iiisUince, when you hlister yourself with a 
obligation to him liy borrowing it. So I wrote hit of tinder,* said Dalton, forcing a smile. ‘AVell, 
to such of iiiy professional brethren as were most w'cll, 1 am quite remly to be confuted ; but still 1 
likely to own such an instrument, to ask the loan of have had Avarniiigs that are not, T am Bure, to be 
it. I was obligt^l to explain the cireiimslaiices, lest lightly regaided. Wluit. T am about to tell you is, 
they should think me out of my wits, so that it of course, in the strictest confidence*, and to be 
consumed much valuable time ; ami after all, only revealed to no one, not evcfii to my wife.' 
one out of ten possessed the thing L sought. ‘ Aly dear Dalton, a (hictoFs shoj) is the same as 

‘“Pray, keep it,” w'rites lie, in the loiter which the confessional, except that folks tell lut a deal 
acrampanicMl “hir it is of no value, except as a more limn they ever tcdl the jiricst. Of course I 
relic of an exjdoded system. My grandfalhcr used shall be mum as a mouse. Now about these 
to say it Te<piiied an education to learn the use of warnings. You think you have got heart-disease, 
it.*' You have to keep a flame up under the ghiss, of course ? ' 

you see — like this — any bit of piper will do — and ‘ILov did you know that?’ exclaimed Dalton 
then, just us the llanie is about to expire, you tdap with oxtreiiie surprise. ‘ Do I look like a iiiaii in 
the thing on. Well, I had to try it upon somebody ; that way I Have you observed it for yoursidf of 
and since I could not persuade my groom to oblige late ? ’ 

mo in the lUttUer, I tried it upon myself. The calf ‘Not a bit of it,' was the doctor’s cool rc])ly. 
of the leg Becmeil to be a safe place for the expeii- ‘But everybody wlio has “ warnings ” imagines 
incut; and just us the flame was about to expire, as them to jiroceed from the same cause the he-art. 

I thought, I applied the glass, which 1 am bound Similarly, everybody who sjuts blooil— ns Jiappens 
to say stuck on ; no force ou earth would liavc to about every five people out of six in the course 
moved it; the predictions of science were so far of their lives— sets it down to lungs.* 
accomplished to admiration ; but the lire had mt ‘ IhiL 1 am quite sure there is something wrong 
ilidtc gone ouL There was a living ilame, sir, — and very much wrong *— 
attached to my nakiHl flesh, with a glass over it, ‘ Pauloii me,* interrupted the doctor ; ‘ you c-an't 
as though it were some precious crocus. J had to Ixi sure / Doctors cannot always be sure - unless 

E iit the strongest control upon my feelings, to avoid it is some such old fool as Dr Jeflerson — mid 
ellowing like n hull. The pain, my dear sir, was patients never. Now, please to ilcscribe your 
something (|uilc novel in its nature ; just let me symptoms.' 

try the glass on you /* ‘ Well, I have been siiHering for some time *— 

‘ Thank you,' replied Dalton niocMlily, though ‘ How long t It is above all things necessary to 
half-amused withal; ‘1 will lake your woixl be explicit.’ 

for it, Ciirzon; and I liave a pain oi' niy own, There was a pause; Dalton was searching his 
which is quite sutUcient though it nuiy not memory. , 

he such torture as you describe — without being ‘ About six months back I began to be nlfeeted 
experimentalised upon.* with palpitations — an uneasy sense of moveiiieiits in 

‘To bo sure, I forget your toothache, ’ answered the heart. These have increased in frequency and 
the doctor cheerily ; he had rolled back the h'g of violence. Of late they have given me occasionally 
liis trousers, and began to assume his professional great ]Kiin. At such times, 1 have felt a stu]>cnd- 
&ir. uus oppression — find even a sensation of iiiipcnding 

‘ T wish T could forget it,' continued Dalton. ‘ Tt death.* 
toriiiciiicd me all night. You said you would give ‘ Have you ever rca«l .about heart-dise.ase in any 
me a little laiulatium for it.' medical work i * iiiquircfl the doctor. 

‘Well, laudanum is a bad tiling to take to - as Dallou hesitated. ‘Well, yes, I believe T have.' 
indeed are all things to make one sleep, notwith- ‘ So do 1 ,' answered the other coolly ; * aiul I 
standing some of ihem have sncdi fine names, and should have believed it, even ifyuuliail said “No.” 
arc BO “ higldy recommended by the Faculty.'* 1 I somctiineR wish that all our prefcssional huukB 
should BUg^Bt Eau-de-Cologue and sal-volatile in were talniucd to the ])ub1ic, .as the Bible used 
warm water to allay the pain ; or — if yon are really to be to laymen. They have ilonc more harm by 
resolvod not to eject so iinple.aBant a tenant— per- putting morbid fancies into jieopic’s hcndB, th.an 
haps a little myrrh.’ they have done goo<l in healing their real diseases. 

* Put mo up what 3^011 nlensc, hut some laudanum I would not have them chained to a church table, 
os well, in cose the milder remedies fshould not because all the women go tliere, and would he 
relieve the pain.’ sure to read them ; but I would have them 

‘ Very good.’ written in dog-Jiatin, so that neither the learned 

The au^erv was lineil with bottIcR, as a libraiy nor unlearned should be able to make them out, 
is lined with rooks ; and the doctor proceeded to but only doctoia.’ 
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‘ AVliut 1 liave read, however, only corroborates sentiments, I venture to think, that are not merely 
what I have felt,* said Dalton groveljr. fanciful.* 

‘No doubt, my dear sir; but it is astonishing ‘There aro some indeed that work out their 
how these things seem to suggest themselves, own fulfilment, and therefore which should not 
when they arc, in fact, suggested. However, I be encouraged,* put in the doctor, with still greater 
have a little instrument here which is very truth- seriousness. ‘ May I ask, Mr Dalton, if your life 
fill, and little apt even to iiiakc a mistake, is insured i — I have startled you, which is just 
“ Rithec, ttndo this button,** as Lear says. 0|)cn w*hat should be avoided in tnese cases. Pray, 
your waistcoat.’ foigive my stupid blundering. It is insured, is 

Diilton did os was required, and the doctor itiiot i** 
applied his stethosctipe, putting his head on one ‘ Ves, it is insured, fhoiigh only for a sum com- 
sido, like a sagacious magpie, and listening at- paratively sziiall.* 

tenlively. Who has not at one lime or another ‘.Tust so. T only asked the question bccauso 
of his life been thuiiipcd about, and bidden to incidental circumstances so much aifect these cases, 
take deep breaths, to c(3Ugh, and all the rest of it, -r-Nuw, you iiiust oldigo me, before you leave, by 
with a human ear glued to his chest f ft is even taking at least a glass of wine and a sandwich.* 
less necessary to describe than vuccination, since ‘But I have, only just breakfasted.’ 
some people, rather than sulmiit to the latter ‘Yes, hut you have since then Inul a walk over 
operation — cominoii fate of mortals though it be — the crags. It is very necessary to one. in your con- 
pi-efer to pay half-sovereign penalties and catch dition or supposed condition, for I have by no 
the small-pox. means issiieil yiuir death-warrant, remember- -to 

‘ Have yon had any anxieties of late, Dalton 1’ give the system constant support.’ 

The doctor was still engaged in thumping when ‘ But rcally ’ 

he put this inquiry, so. he could not sec how the ‘Nay; you wish to keep strong and well, I 
other’s ]ialc face flushed. suppose ; you are not enamoured of your com- 

‘ You need not reply to that question unless you plaint — if you have one - as some invalids are. 
please,’ cemtinued the investigator, ‘fur I have You shall have some lunch while I cat my 
already been informed that it is so.* ilinner.’ 

‘ Who can have told you, since nobody knows W^ith that the doctor led the way into another 
of them but myself ?’ iiiqiiirtid Dalton quickly. room, whei*o liis simple mid-day meal was spread, 
‘The stethoscope. Now, you can button ux) w'hich mainly consisted of a joint of cold roast- 
your waistcoat.’ beef. IMie two sat down to this, and began talk- 

‘ Tlien, I suppose I was right in concluding that ing of indiircreiit sulqecls — if anything in the 
I must at least take care of inysedf ? ’ doctor’s case, who was wont to throw his whole 

‘All people who have reached middle life may being into every topic of discussion, could be said 
say as mucli as that, my good sir,* returned the to be indiirereiit, Dalton lalketl hut little, and ate, 
doctor quietly. its it seimied, rather to occuxjy himself, than hecauso 

‘ Yes ; hut I am conscious that there is some- he had any appetite, 
thing amiss. Pray, do not hesitate to toll me if ‘ 1 am afraid you find this beef a little tough,* 
it be so.* obscived his host apologetically. 

* I do uot find anything organically amiss.* ‘Nut at all,* replic«l the other. ‘On the con- 

‘ But functionally, you «lo #* tniry, I thought it remarkably toinler.* 

‘t did not say so. Ifoii are getting into the ‘Then it .seems to me, however right you may 
medical hooks a".ain.* be as to your heart, my good frieiul, that you luive 

‘Well, I wilfa.sk you one quc.slinn, to wdiich rather exaggerated your toothache.* 

1 desii-e to have a siiiqde “ Ye.s** or “ No.” Will Dalton looked np with a flash of anger, hut his 
you give me that iilain answer ?’ host appeared to be too busily engaged in masti- 

‘ 1 shall treat you as a sensible man, you m.ay cation to observe it. 
be sure. It is not always well to give a xiatieiit ‘ I ilidn’t recommend the pickles,* he went on 
such an luiswer— in the case of women, for ox- coolly, ‘ because hot things, they say, aro bad for a 
ample ; though them are some women, like your tender tooth.’ 

wift?, who ai*ft better able to bear it than most ‘Everything is had for it, as it .seems to me,* 
nieii.’ an.swered Dalton with a laugh, that only partially 

‘ Then you agree with me that my case Is really conceah'd his irritation. ‘ I lowcver, I have no 
serious?* ilouht your science, will ellect a cure. If you 

‘ Is that the question to which yiju rciiuired the Avill allow me, I will take that mixture homo with 
simple “Yes** or “ No ?’** me, hy-lhe-hye — and likewise the laudanum.’ 

‘ No. I wi.sh to know whether you are not of ‘By all me;ins,* answered his host ; .‘ I will just 

opinion that I am likely AVell, T will put it go and put them up for you while you take 

less strongly. After what I have told you, and another {pass of wine.’ 

what you have discovered for yourself, would you The doctor was some time absent ; yet Dalton 
be greatly siirpristu.! to hear of my sudden death did not takii his Avine, but sat with bis head for- 
nt any moment ?* wanl in an altitude of eager expectation, listening: 

‘ T should not be greatly surprised.’ the house was small, and the partitions thin, imd 

‘Thank yon. That is U'hat I thought.* he could hear the other moving about in the 

‘ Most people situated a.s you are -with just the saxgefv, the chink of bottles, and even — as ho 
be.st wife aiiil children in the world, so far as I fancied — the pouring of some liquor into aphiid, 
have seen— would say, “ That is what I feared,” as he had already seen the other pour it. But as 
hlr Dalton.* the returning stcra came along the passage, the 

‘ 1 have thought about it too much of lalh to feel cloud cleared off nis face, and it once more wore 
fear,* said Dalton gravely, ‘ There aro some pro- a smilct 
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< My dear doctor, tliifl is a plot : you innst cer- 
tainly have intended mu to take more liquor than 
is good for me, that you have left me so long with 
your wine. What luivo yon been about ? * 

* Nay, my dear sir, a half-starved apothecary who 
sells poisons must be careful of his measures. Here 
is the mixture and the laudanum ; pray, be careful 
of it, for there is enough thci'e to kill lialf tliu 
parish.* 

* Thanks,’ said Dalton, disposing the neat littlo 
parcels in his pockets. ‘There is but one tiling more, 
Ciirzon : it is a delicate matter ; but between old 
friends there need bo no fanciful scruples. Please 
to let mo know what T am iiidcblcd to you 1 ’ 

‘What? To Robert Ciirzon, F.1^C.S. John 
Dalton, Esq., for atteiidanco upon his wife anti 
family. Pooh, my dear sir; that will go in at 
Christmas^ Them is nothing we doctors dislike so 
much as going into details ; it is os b;ul as taxing a 
bill is to an attorney.’ 

‘ Rut I particularly wish this little matter to lie 
separate. I would not, for example, have my wife 
know that I came to consult you professionally on 
any account) and [ have other reasons for secrecy.’ 

‘ Very good. You am a rich man, or I would 
not take a penny. Let me sec, if 1 were Dr Jef- 
ferson, I should call it a spcdal appointment, ami 
chaige you two guineas, which would cover tho cold 
beef and sherry nicely : being only a general prac- 
titioner, I don’t think I can screw more than one 
out of you.’ 

* T can’t imagine how you doctors manage to live,* 
said Dalton, producing his purse. * You seem to 
me to take more pains for less money than any 
other class of men.’ 

‘Rut this is two pounds. T am afmid the whole 
valley has not so much change in it as you will 
require.’ 

‘ Rut then them is the mixture, Ciirzon.* 

‘ Nay ; Hint can snmly go ilowii in the general 
account, my good sir. Pride is not my weakness, 
but I can’t sell you tlirccpe.nuyworth of sal-volatile 
across my own dinner-table.* 

‘ Wliy, what is the dilfereiicc ? I am nstonisheil 
at so sensible a man being so thin-skinned. Now 
w'c urn (luits for to-day’s business, so let us say uo 
mom about it.’ 

‘ What 'i Do you Avisli it to be understwjil, theu, 
that I have sold you eighteeii-shillings-aiid-iiinc- 
lieiice-W'orth of lamlanum ? ^Mantua’s law is death 
to any one who sells one half of the dose. Jf you 
arc really serious in wishing to ket'.p the whole 
transaction private, here is tliu proper change. I 
w’ish it was the general custom among folks in this 
neighbourhood to settle with their doctor so 
promptly.* 

The settlement was indeed ridiculous, consider-, 
ing the smallness of the amount, and the relations 
between tho two men, and they buUi endeavoured to 
treat it as more or less of a juke. Rut os a mutter 
of f^, the affair was very embarrassing to Imtli 
puiticH, and much mom so than if they had been 
dealing with any iiiqKittaut sum. Doctor and 
patient were equally pleased when the interview 
was ended, and they took leave of one another at 
the front door; the fonner to start upon his 
‘rounds’ on horseback, which his friend’s visit 
had unusually delayed ; and the latter to return 
to Riverside by the way he hud come. 

‘ I have left no footsteps behind me,* mutterad 
Dalton to himself with a sigh of satisfaction, as he 


strode quickly up the valley ; 'and I have persuaded 
Cnrzou to believe the thing I wished. What rub- 
bish is all tliis pretence, of Science, wlio can have a 
theory thus foisted upon her as cosily os a conjuror 
forces a caid upon a child !’ 

CURIOUS COMPANIONSHIPS. 

If it be true, as tlie old proverb informs lis, that 
‘Poverty makes us aniiiiainted with strange bed- 
fellows,* so no less truly may it Ijc asserted, that 
natural-history science exeni]ditica for us instances 
of the strangest associations and coiiipanioiisliips 
among the lower animals. Nor a|;e these associa- 
tions always to be explained on the grounds of 
parasitism, or from other causes which zoology may 
plaiidy enough dcnionstratcL In cases where one 
animal acts the ])art of an unconscious or unwilling 
‘ host ’ to other animals, which have token up their 
abode within or upon him as ‘ guests,* the cause or 
principle of the association is quite explicable, on 
the groniul that the parasites seek the bodies of 
other animals as their natural and rightful terri- 
tory. And indeed, unless provided for, by gaining 
access to iU own and generally limited territon', 
the parasite perisbes, being liter.illy unable to help 
itoeif. j 

TliR instances of companionship to which we 
specially mfer, however, are very far removed in 
their esscmtiul features lium the question of para- 
silisitL Abandiint examphis, as we sliall pmsently 
note, may be found, in whitdi one {Uiiiiial form 
associates itself with another, often of widely dif- 
femnt nature and status in the scale of being from 
itself. And this association is generally of the 
most invariable kind. The one animal being 
found, ive may safely and aundy [predict the pres- 
ence of the other. Rucli instances of invariable 
close companiunship are A^ery rarely to be ex- j 
plained on ordinary scientific grounds, and pm- 
s(mt to the natunilist puzzles of the gravest and 
deepest kind. In the vast majority of cases, ho 
fails to sec any apparent benefit or aid to be 
derived by either of the associafi'd beings ; and it 
is exactly this want of object, if we may so tenii it) 
Avhich forms one of the most inexplicable aspects 
of such siiuUes. 

it is a remarkable fact that an absolute dis- 
interestedness marks many such companionships, 
idthough it is soiiietiiiics liaid to draw the line 
which Khali separate pure ‘i>aRi.sites’ from mere 
‘guests’ and ‘lodgers.* The well-known flower- 
like Sea-anemones, bo familiar as denizens of 
our sca-coasts, and seen in all their natural 
brilliancy in the tanks of oiir large aipiaria, 
present several notable cxaiiii)h\s of curious enm- 
panioiiship. it has been noted that small fishes 
are frequently in the habit of swiinmiiig about 
leat/ria the mouths and stomach-sacs of la^ 
anemones, evidently on the bust of terms with 
the latter. And this associnlioii may lie shewn to 
be rather inexplicable, in one sense at least, if 
wo consider that the .slightest touch is usually 
Bufiicient to cause tho tentacles and mouth of 
Sea-anemones to close upon foreign objects. Un- 
fortunate crabs which ciiance in their peregrina- 
tions to stumble against a laigc Sea-anemone, are 
quickly drawn into tlie mouth by the tentacles and 
swallowed. And noting this very natural feature 
of anemone-character, it seems curious to think of 
such a dainty morsel os a fish being permitted to 
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Bwim at its casa literally within the stomnch-sac, 
and within easy and tempting reach of the appetite 
of its stRinge neighbour. 

Jhit this very kind of association evinces further 
curious characteristics ; for observers liave noted a 
little fish that not only lives within the Dahlia 
Wartlet Sca-aiicmoue, but actually permits the 
Anemone to contract itself, and to inclose it in its 
fleshy tomb without injury. Another Scu-ainnnnne 
— the Aditmmi ptiUiata -i\ie pretty little ‘Cloak- 
anemone’ of our English coasts, offers a most inex- 
plicable cm5 of companionship in its habitual asso- 
ciation with a certain species of J Icriuit-crab — the 
Pagurm ]*ri(lcaiixhii. The Hermit or Soldier Cnihs 
arc well-known dwellers on the scu-beach, and eii- 
ficonce themselves in the cast-off shells of whelks 
and other molluscs, for the ]uirpose of protecting 
their soft bodies. On the shell which protects this 
veritable llcrniit, the Cloak-anenioiie may almost 
ccilaiiily be found ; and it is to be noted tliat 
this species of crab only, and the equally defi- 
nite mid single species of Anemone, are the two 
beings which respectively form the assoiuation. 
The unvarying nature of the species is, in fact, 
as remarkable a feature in the case, as the invari- 
able nature of the companionship. And not only 
does the Hermit-crab ap]u;aT tacitly and simply 
to tolerate his living biinlen, with which, like 
Siiidbad the Sailor and the Old Alan of the 
S(>a, he persistently crawls about, but he also 
appears to exhibit a cerbiiii care and afh'c.tion for 
the Anemone. He has been iiotided to feed the 
Anemone with his jiincer-likc claws • an<l when — 
as is the custom of lliese crabs — the crab casts 
away his shell, to seek another and larger abodit, he 
carefiilljr detaches the helpless Anemone from the 
old habitation, and assists it in gaining a lirni basis 
and suppoii, oii ibe now shell. Another spt'cios 
of Hermit similarly makes a companion of another 
kind of Anemone ; the latter subsisting on the 
food-jiarticles furnished by its host. These details 
may pardonably suggest to us the idea that there 
may oc, after nil, much that is identical in the 
iwychology of even such lower forms as ifeniiit- 
crabs, with the motives and acts which we are 
accustomed, iwniiaps too exclusively, to regard as 
peculiar to ourselves. 

The familiar little TVa-crabs, or l*h\not 1 ieres — 
so named from the small si/o of their bo<lies — 
present instances of a coparliiership wMtIi uuishoIs, 
the^ cxplauatieu of which is very hard indeed 
to find. AVilhin the bodies of these mussels and 
other Mollusi. , and within the foltls of the 
structure which both lines and forms the shell, 
and which is approj>riately naiueil the ‘maiitlG,’ 
these little Pea-crabs appear to lodge in a per- 
fectly natural and uccustoiued maniuT. So far as 
iiilieritcd custom and habit are concerned, the 
Pea-crabs may well liavc b(!Coine accustomed to 
their surroundings ; fur we liiul that Pliny of old, 
with other ancient observers, was fumiliar with the 
fact of their unusual residence, and speculated on 
the causes which induced these animals to select 
their abodes. This old naturalist quaintly informs 
us that the iiiollusc being ‘a eluirwy animal with- 
out eyes,* opens its shell, and thereby allows 
otlier fishes to enter. Pliny further tells us that 
I the Pinnothere ff(or Pca-cnib) seeing his dwelling 
invaded by strangers, pinches his host, who imme- 
diately cloBiishis shell, and kills, one after another, 
these presumptuous visitors, that he may cat them 


at his leisure.’ Thus, tlie Pea-crab is accredited 
at once with the virtue of efficient watchfulness 
and with the vice of jealousy ; and so the cose 
apjKiurs clear enough to this old naturalist, on the 
Rssuiiiptiuii that Pea-crabs and Atolluscs are actu- 
ated by much the some motives os oumolvcs ! 
The fact of an active little body like the crab 
being allowed peacefully and naturally to dwell 
within the delicjitc, niid usually irritable tissues 
of the well-known mussel, has as yet admitted of 
no satisfactory explanation at the hands of modem 
xoologisis. 

The great Insect-class exemplifies many remark- 
able associations, most of which, however, ore ex- 
amples uf parasitism. For instance, a curious rela- 
tionship subsists between ants and certain species of 
beetles. Tudecd, some species of beetles which are 
totally blind, am nowhere to be found save in the 
nests of cerkiin kinds of ants. Tliese beetles are 
fnrllier known to he carefully tciidisl by the nuts, 
who at once attack any intruder into tlicir nests, 
however nearly allied the latter may be to their 
blind friends. This is 11101*0 mysterious than the 
well-known friendship that exists hctweiai uiits and 
plant-lice, since the beetles do not, so far as 
observation has gone, furiiisli any secretion to, or 
otherwise benefit their hosts. One species of tliesi} 
blind hcetles ((Jlavigcr Davalii) is only found 
within the iicsts of a species of aiit — the Lasias 
niger. Some ant- nests of this species may, how- 
ever, be destitute of these beetle-visitors ; and 
when the latter are artificially introduced into 
such guestless homes, the ants at once kill thoin. 
Al. TiOspis, who h.'us given ns (hitails, thinks 
that the latter fact may be accounted fur by the 
supposition, that some ant-coloiiios are 11101*0 highly 
‘civilised’ than others; but this explanation is 
more ingenious than probable or satisfactory. 

Amongst Fishes, many examples of association 
with other fishes of widely different kinds, and 
for reasons not always appanmt or explainable, are 
also to be found. Tlie gnyit fish frequently cast 
up on our si lores after storms, and known as the 
Angler-fish or Fishing-frog {Lophius inscatfM’itis), 
appears in many cases to give slid ter, us a willing 
or unwilling host, to a kind of ccl, wliidi lives 
within the capacious gill-cliamherH of the Angler, 
and doubtless subsists on the food-particles which 
may find access to its abode, from the eoually 
capacious mouth. The well-known I’ilot-tisli lias 
received its name frinii its supposed habit of pilot- 
ing sharks towards their prey; whilst, as was 
bdievutl by the ancients, it also warned llie sca- 
luoiisler against dangers of nil kinds. Of the mere 
fact of the companiotisliip between sharks and the 
I’ilot-fisli, ihero euii be no doubt ; but it seems to 
be doubtful if the attendance is of the disinter- 
fiited kind just alluded to ; as the contents of tlie 
stoiimcli ill the rilol-lisli. we are told, generality 
coindst of food wliich it lias picked up lor itself. 
It i/i tlierofnre nut a mere parasite, but may prol> 
ably follow the shark from the exiiectation that 
its chances of picking up food are greatest iii the 
neighbourhood of so powerful a caterer. 

The Remora, or Sucking-fish, in virtue of possess- 
ing a iieculiar sucker on the top of its head, forms 
associations with other fishes, probably os uri aid to 
locomotion. Fixed to the body of another fish, this 
clinging companion is saved all further trouble of 
moveincnt on its own account, and roams where- 
soever its foster-friend may lis^ 
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In the class Lirtls, many notable cxnniples of 
curious likes and dislikes of personal kind, if so we 
may style them, may be iound. For, whilst in 
some cases, the friendly companionships are venry 
evident, so no less are i«amples of aversions and 
dislikes. The cuckoos thus present us with curious 
instances of 8emi-i)anisitic habits, in their invasion 
of the nests of other birds for the purpose of deiios- 
iting their eggs ; and the association betwecui the 
birds known os Ox-peckers (Bupliaga) and cattle, 
is no less curious in its details, even if we consider 
that the reasons for the com])aiiionship are of 
very evident kind. 'Die Ox-peckers fonii a group 
of Perching Biids, inhabiting Africa ; a familiar 
species being the Common Ox-pecker {liuplmga 
Africans) ; and their popular name, tc^gether with 
the designation —not applied to birds alone of 
Becf-catcrs, has been given to tbem finm their 
habits of following herds of cattle in great iiiiiii- 
bers, and of ])erc]iing on the hacks of tlieir bovine 
neighbours, for the ])urpnse of extracting the larvm 
or caterpillar-forms of the troublesome J lot-flics. 
The eggs of these flics being deposited in the back 
of the ox, and usually in a part which the animal 
is unable to reach with his tongue, give rise to a 
troublesome swelling, known as * worble,' within 
which the young insects undergo part of their 
development. The Ox-juicker alighting on the 
back of the ox, soon contrives, by aid of his power- 
ful and pec.uliarly shaped bill, to extract the larvae 
— an operation seemingly conducted with gentle- 
ness and skill, and appan?iit1y nilished, as a 1*01101 
from pain, by the subject of the operation ; the 
oxim evincing no uiieasinc'Hs or objection, conse- 
(pient on the atlcii lions of these liirds. fn like 
nuinner. Starlings in our own country befriend slicep 
by ridding them of troublesome larvm. In short, it 
would be difficult to find more typical cases of true 
co-operation for the purposes of mutual benefit, 
than those before us. 

As an example of aversions on the part of very 
closely related binls, may be citc<l the case of 
the swift and chimney-swallow ; these bi^ls being 
rarely, if ever, seen to associate together ; whilst | 
Uic inoni ])ositive fact of tluur aversion is exem- 
plified ill the instance, familiar to nil ornitholo- 
gists, that when these two genera of birds take 
lip their abode in one street, the swallows will 
select one side, wliilst the swifts I'etain the 
other, 'riiis conservatism in ncst-buildiug extends 
to their more active habits ; for, when in flight, I 
the two genera, so much alike in appearance 
and in tbeir selection of food, apiieac to pre- 
serve the same uir of restmint and uoii-companion- 
ship. And the comjiamtive psychology of the 
present cose is rendered all the mom puzzling in 
its aspect, from our knowledge of the fact, that the j 
house martin and cliimncy-swallow, in their earlier 
years at least, arc close companioiia and friends. 

Amongst higher animals than birds, instances of 
the ])receding traits of character am by no means 
wanting. Thus, so far as unwonted familiarity is 
concerned, the expression ‘ cat-and-dog life ’ is not 
always synonymous with hatred and discord ; but 
is sometimes, on the contrary, indicative of the 
closest and m(»t friendly attacliment. A raven 
and a cat have become lifelong friends ; and ruts 
and dog^ and cats and mice, have been known to 
lay oride their inherited differences, and to frater- 
nise in the most amicable manner. Occasionally, 
we may meet with examples of aversion amongst 


quadrupeds which nm nut madily explained ; as, 
for instance, the coniiiionly observed fact, that 
horses and cows grazing in the same field rarely 
fraternise ; whilst cows and sheep appear to be 
less conservative in their habits and associations. 

In zoological collections, companionships of 
unusual kind am not unfrefiueiitly formed ; and, 
although such traits of character are less surpris- 
ing amongst animals of high intelligciiicc, such os 
monkeys, instances are not wanting to shew that^ 
as in some human friendships, the ^contracting 
parties * imay be of very dissimilar kind. A large 
and powerful monkey lias thus been known to 
slaunclily befriend and protect a weak and insignif- 
icant brother, of diffcrciiL species, from the attacks 
of the other occupants of the cage, and also to 
reserve the didicacies, which his superior streiiglli 
could secure, fur his less agile companion. 

SometimoM, however, a case of apparent associa- 
tion may be. disproved by closer scientific scrutiny. 
A remarkable worm-Iikc oigaiiisin bad, for ex- 
ample, been long known to occur in in variable 
association with certain cutthsHslics. 'Dicsc 'worms’ 
wem figured and described by various naturalists 
under the name IFectocotyli^ and every one ap- 
peanul to be satisfied of tlieir parasitic nature and 
life. But to the astonislimciit of the zoological 
world geniirally, more careful observation after- 
wartls slicwed Ibat the. supposed panisite w'as in 
mality one of the modified arms or tentacles of 
such cutlle-fishes ; the altered appendage having 
obvious bearings on the de.vc^lopmeiit of these, 
animals. 
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witm-KK IS 1847. 

IN TnilKE PARTS. -PART 1. 

My name is ISilwanl Thane. My father was a small 
fanner in the North hero ; and in all the country 
round you couhl not ]>i(‘k a spot of colder clay than 
my father’s farm ; nor could, in all the ciiuntiy 
round, liave been fuimd a man of better heart and 
of siinphT faith than he was. But I do believe 
the farm broke liis good heart at the last, so cold it 
was and unyielding. 1 was a child when he died ; 
but I remember well his hard-working faithful life, 
and his honest trust that I should grow to be like 


uwwliltv til* 

possible ; and so it was that 1 was taken to live 
at Swarliiig Mill, to be in a manner adopted by 
Stephen Brand, the niillor, my father^s best and 
oldest h-iend, and the only one 1 had ; for of rela- 
tives I had none that I knew of, ^ly mother I 
cannot remember, for she died at my bii-th ; but 
her picture I have, and reverence. 

Stephen Brand, the miller (or ‘Old Times,* oa the 
people of the neighbourhood cMilhid hiiii), was a mail 
of Anglo-Saxon mould, a man the like of whom 
you will Hcldoiii find in these days, even in the 
North, where the race of men has at all times run 
to strength of both mind and body. Indeed, when 
Uncle Stephen (as I always calleil him) died, many 
years ago, people toM each other regretfully tliat 
he was ciTtaiiiiy the last of liU kind, and that his 
like would never again be amongst them. There 
was no successor to him in the village, or anywhere 
near it ; things had come to such a pass. It was a 
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surprisingly modern age, they said, and everything 
seemed to be changing, and neither the weather 
nor the crops came with any remilarity, os in by- 
gone years. It was also dimly felt that ncwfangl^ 
notions and strange inventionA were eating into the 
heart of honest labour everywhere, and, as Uncle 
Stephen himself said, men were being turned out 
like machines too, and not moulded as men should 
be^ and os they were when (Jlcoige III, was in liis 
prime. 

1 took to my life at the mill as if 1 had boon 
bom to it, the same os Willy Brand, the miller’s 
grandson. Willy was shy with me at first, and 
refused to play with me ; and during the first day or 
two we watched each othei'’s niovcinciits about the 
place with curious interest, mingled with a sort of 
shy misery, that seems to me now quite incompre- 
hensible. Blit on the secoiitl or third day wc grew 
sufficiently iamiliar to throw stonits at each other, 
and so we grailnally became intimate ; and he 
shewed me all he knew, and I soon grew fund of 
him and the new home. 

There was a general subdued excitement about 
the old mill that fascinated me, and held me captive 
by the novelty and piizxling nature of its {ntcmal 
parts. I have never forgotten, all iiiy lifelong, the 
rapture with which I first listened to the mingled 
music of rushing water and clanging machinery ; 
the splash, splash; the click, clack, and the 
mysterious rumble of it Willy and I used to sit 
on the wall near the mill-stream and listen to the 
great rliytlim by the hour ; wondering greatly at 
the devk'uuss of men, and of millers in particular, 
lilany a time did wc earnestly beg of Uncle Stephen 
to promise that one d.ay we should be millers too. 
^It lakes a man to bo a miller,* ho would reply 
gravely. This reply always made us feel our 
smallness more than c!ver. It seemed an improb- 
able thing that we should ever rise bi be men. 
But all the same, wc resolved to be millers, and 
men if possible. 

Swart iiig ^lill w.is a queer old n^d-tilcd house, 
with diaiiiond-paned windows and pointed gables, 
with the timber rafters shewing through the plas- 
tered walls. Add to this the .actual mill itself, 
standing close at llic raar, ami beyond that again, 
the thatched stables ; the yard, with Ccarts laid 
along, and fat-throated pigs and crazy turkey-cocks 
imitating their belters, and you have the denr old 
mill pretty much :is I knew it. There was little 
change there, I'hc death of TTaoo, our old mastiff, 
marks an era in my mind to this day, dividing two 
periods as much with me as Waterloo may with 
other people. Tlin mill stood in a valley, and the 
summer view of it (it was summer when 1 was 
taken to live tliere) forms in my mind an ever- 
present and ineffaceable picture : the clustering 
pinewood behind it, and the rough hcatbur-hill 
beyond that ; the tiny brown rivar msliiiig down 
to the mill-pond, and then rushing out again, 
seemingly from the very foundations of the mill, 
and winding awajr down the meiulows, where it 
became gentle a^in, and a mere trout-beck once 
more. But to Willy and me, who saw it tossed in 
foaming cascailes over a mighty revolving wheel, 
it was never .win the water of the npper stream. 

Willy ami 1 were fond of the river. We fished 
there, wiulcd, bathed, and fought there. To ride 
the horses to it ; to sit in triumph on their great 
quarters as they trudged to it wearily of an evening 
to drink, was always an event sweet to look forward 


to, and sweet to remember; and the fluttered 
astonishment of the ducks at our random riding 
seemed the essence of fun. Those were happy 
times indeed for Willy and me ; shadowless mys 
of young summer. There was keen fresh hungry 
I enjoyment of life always. Hunting up hens’ 
neats, and trying to suck ilie eggs ; or vexing the 
fatherly hearts of maddened ganders (pnflQ up 
with the responsibility of little yellow goslings) ; 
‘tickling’ trout : my memory is full of it all even 
now, when the joys and sorrows of my manhood 
arc growing dim with time. Oh, for th.at splendid 
heecli, with its giant limb hanging into the mid- 
stream of the quiet river ! To us it was not a tree 
at all, hut a man-o*-war ship ; and we were its des- 
perate crew, Willy and I, and a tamo jackdaw, look- 
ing sidelong at everytliing. Many a hidf-dozen 
Frenchmen each we sloshed among its branches ; 
and often w'c climbed to imaginary mast-heads, 
shouting shrill ahoys to the passers-hy. Ahoy! we 
knew to be a suitiiblo sea-phrase, b(!(%‘iiisc ilrunken 
Bill, tlic wooden-legged sailor of the village, came 
once to our church-door while prayers were going 
on, and shouted ‘Ahoy there !’ with a voice like a 
bull. So w'c grew up together, Willy and I, and 
loved each other, sharing everything — the sweets 
of idleness and the bitters of school. 

But there was one thing 1 could never under- 
stand, atifl that was, the extraordinary notice 
old Squire Harding and the ladies from the 
Hall used to take of Willy whenever we met 
them ; and that was seldom enough, for we 
usually ran like hares from tlie pntsonce of the 
gentry. AVc stood in much awe of lliem, tlreatliiig 
beinjj asked our names, ages, and so forth ; whicJi 
kindly miiant inquiries, I am sorry to confi^ss, 
were generally associated with the tlisagreeablpmws 
of the Church (.Jatechism, a single cjuesfion from 
which, such as, ‘ What is your duty t»)ward8 your 
neighbour 1* would sulHce, ovem at my advanced age, 
to fill me with inebincholy, and a lurking desire 
to hide myself frrini view. But .as T have said, 
I could never at tlisit time make out wliy so much 
iioticowas taken of Willy and so iimcli less of myself. 
Not that [ minded that, but Willy <lid, for the 
task of talking to the great folks fell upon liim 
with severity. ITc was very shy and sensilive, and 
on such occasions used to shrink pain hilly from 
his kindly (piestioners; trying to get behind me, lo 
push me forwanl ; whilst C was running over in my 
mind as much of the 'Fen Commandments and the 
‘ Duty* ns T could rmneniber. But when the squire 
was iilom*, it was better, for he would often content 
himself with good-naturedly patting Willy on the 
head, and pinching my ch(*ek. Mv noticeable 
checks at tliat time used to be a biiuicn to me, so 
chubby and red were they, and so many were the 
unfeeling remarks made nl)out them by my elders. 
But Willy was ]xile and delicate, with laige dark 
eyes, that used to flash ami change with his moods, 
like the soft eyes of a spaniel. 

Willy and I hod vciy few companions in the 
\dllage. Amongst our school-fellown, Willy was 
shy ; and T, who was so fond of him, grew insensibly 
to imitate him in many of his ways, os young 
animals do with each other. But I was never like 
him really, for the gentle blood that was in his 
veins mode him sensitive to the rude life of the 
village boys. Many a time I have stood between 
him and their maliciousness, for though Willy 
would fight savagely, yet as soon as he saw his 
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own blood, he used to shiver, just like Uncle 
Stephen’s urcyhoimd, and lose llio firmness of Iiis 
hands, forliis nature was as gentle as a girl’s. But 
I was of a coarser mould, tho product of a long- 
inherited clay-fann, an«l 1 never grew hot in a 
fight until niy nose bled or a tooth gave way ; then 
1 always Ibught like a mule, witli no morij feeling 
concerning blows about the head than a cablingf*. 

One great and sworn friend wo liad, and that 
was Bill Stubbs tho old inun-of-war’M-man — the 
drunken, jovial, brave Bill Stiiblis ! Bill iii*i?jl to 
sing to ns, and spin us long yarns about his sea- 
life and the great fights he hud been in with the 
French and tho DuLcli. Kvorybody likeiL Bill ; 
but every^dy also had doubts that the drinking 
of nun, and iiie abundant swearing of uiiconitnoii 
oaths, were not profitable to a man when liis head 
was gray and his passiuiis eohl. But Willy and 1 
saw nothing of this ; W'o only saw Bill the liero. 
Bill the coiumcror, with a wooden leg, and the 
heart of a child. His heart w*as good, wo knew, for 
when Willy once pmfx3sc<l to liiiii that ho, who had 
killed BO many, might surely kill old Snuil'y Tt^gg, 
tho schoolmaster, he refused, and sur|)ris(Hl us hy a 
lecture on onr evil hearts, that we should be minded 
to kill an old man, wdio had it in him to do us 
good and teach us knowledge. * No, no, lads! fair 
and scpiaro ; no mutiny for Jiill Stuhlw. I tell ye, 
I *vo sailed under skippers as ’ud make arf a dozen 
o* he for cantankcniusiicss.* Still, AVilly and T 
greatly doubted the cxislenoe of any human being 
capable of making himsidf as disagreoaldc as old 
Siiuify. But for all tliut, Bill would never allow 
us to play the truant to slay and talk with him, 
as many a time we would liavc done. 

So our school-days passed on, and with lieavy 
toil we arrived within a short time of each other at 
an acijiuiiiitanccship with tlui Rule of Tlu'ce, and 
even to the more iiuei^rtaln grouml of b’r.ictioiis. 
SiiutTy 'IVgg thought I understood it ; hut I 
knew' better, and I tlo not iiiiderstiind the Hide of 
Throe to this clay. It was from oKl flill’s yarns 
that £ learnc^il the way of putting Logellu-r what J 
had to say in the slia])e of a story. Indeed, had 1 
lioai'keucd to old SiinHy lialf as much as L heark- 
ened to Bill, 1 should not now be so Iruiililed in 
my mind whenevor I have a few figures to lake 
account of. 

The two ladies from tlie ITall, S(piire Harding’s 
daughters, useil to conic', to tlie school and teach us 
^amniar and cateclii.siiL ; and so it ]uip[)eiic>d that 
in many minds in our neighbourhood Lhc.se two 
subjects are hopelessly iiii.\cd to tiiis day. 

‘ What is grammar i ’ said !^Iiss Sarah JTarding 
to little Jack Spratt one day. Jack hesitated a 
little, but, speaking from conviction, answered 
deliberately: * She’s aii old beast.’ Jack, I do 
think, meant his graiidniother. Ifo was a starved- 
looking little boy, with large cars ; and old Suutiy 
laid hold of them aiul pinched them with great 
relish and heartiness. Boor .lack wept bitterly; 
and little Miss Joy, the sfiuirc’s grand-daughter, 
came uj) to him ami patted his wet cheeks soBly, 
saying, in her sweet childish voice : * Don’t cry so, 
little boy.’ Jock, in tho excitement of his wonder- 
ment, took her tender hand to his moutli, lioltl- 
ing it there for a moment, and turning liis tearful 
eyes round upon her innowut lace. But mistakes 
like Jack Spratt’s were made often enough. Once, 
I remember, tho question came round to AVilly, 
* What ora the nine parts of speech ? ’ and from 


the answer he made, which iueludcd the poiii|).s 
and vanititM of this wicked world, it seemed he had 
only heard of three, and they had been renounced 
for him by hi.s grjdhitlicrs and goriniothcn at his 
baptisxiL So I luive always thought it an unprofit- 
able thing to teach boys grammar and catechism 
— together. 

Joy Harding ! I Tow the very sight of the iiame, 
and the fiimiliar .shape of the letters of it even, 
thrill me still after all the yeai's I it surely is 
that at limes the ilecree has gone forth from tho 
All-wise that a perfect woman shall walk amongst 
us here on earth — a woman whn.se every w«»nl. 
ami glance, and tiuicli are strong as love, and 
tender as tears ; merciful to heal, and powerful 
to save, the wcarieil ami erring soul. T.s it sinful 
to love such a woman, dearer than all else what- 
ever in the world I -dearer than all the cherished 
mcnioriits of home, of kiinlrud, and the strong 
friendships of youth dearer than dear life itself I 
And this have I done, all of this, in the times that 
an*, long past now. Much need have T, when I 
look hack upon the past, to be ashamed of some 
of it ; and yet of this great love that I bore and 
have carried all my life since, £ have never wished 
that it hail been otherwise than it lias been — ah, 
never ! Old as I am ami gray, fh(tC love is fresh 
Hlill, and will be till I die. Nor can £ feel it to be 
wnmg to adore a liiunan creature so ; to adore her 
memory— 'thy memoiy, dear Joy ! No ; not if an 
angel came to .say it, 

£ shall meanwhile go on with the other parU 
of my life!, ami leave you to see bow things lurneil 
out with Willy and me -how oiir two lives were 
iiuide very dilferent, and how it all c.ame about. 

Willy and I useil \rry often to meet little Joy 
llanling with her governess, who was a tall, thin 
b’reiichwoiiiaii. They used to walk, about tho 
green lanes in the summer afternoons ; ami somc- 
iiiiics Miss Joy used to riilc upon a Kiiiall Shetland 
])<.iiiy, nut much bigger than our iiiastilf, with its 
shaggy malic drooping over its bright eyes. At 
these tiiiie.s, a small lint very impudent groom, 
witli the manner of a monkey, and the shape of a 
teii-year-oM man, always rmle behind, on a larger 
pony, which \v;ts many sizes too big for him. 
One day, this little groom wa.H the cause of what 
I might have been a serious accident. Willy and £ 
had met the party as usual, Joy on her pony, 
smiling and prattling to the tall governesf^ walking 
alongside ; and the saucy groom riding behind, 
sonielime.s cross-legged, and sometimes leaning 
idly with his elbow on the pony’s shoulder, with 
his tiny feet out of the Hlirriips. These posi- 
tions he was in the habit of assuming, with a 
giHuit appiiumnce tif suffering fnuii colic, whenever 
he saw us approaching. On this occasion our 
looks had been iiarticularly attmeted towards the 
eccentric groom, who avos excelling liiin.self in 
an exhibition of grotesque distortions: in short, 
we thought he hod fairly taken li^vo of all the 
little sense that hail ever been in him. The 
French lady, turning rouml, uttered an ejacu- 
lation at the spectacle she beheld, so suddenly, 
that Fairy, Joy's pony, started and swerved aside 
towanls a stecn ditch by the roadsiile. Little 
Miss Joy Avoulil have been thrown at once into 
the ditch, but for the fortunate chance tliat Willy 
and 1 stood in the way. The excited pony tumhleil 
over us, and we all fell scrambling together on 
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the roadwav. Miss Joy fell backwards on the 
side wdiei'c 1 lay sprawling ; and 1 to this day am 
thankful lliat 1 had sense enough to catch her in 
my aims, and roll myself partly into the ditch, and 
out of the way of the struggling pony, holding her 
safely out of the muddy water, until the governtuis 
came to take her up. 1 crawled out; and there 
was poor AVilly, with blootl on his face, lying on 
his b^k on the roadway, .and the groom stamliiig 
over him, pourin<; water upon him out of his 
hands. AVilly hacl bcoii struck by the forc-hoof 
of the pony, and stunned ; and many a long year 
afterwards no carried the white mark of it through 
the bronze of an Indian siin. The governess assisttul 
Joy to a cottage ; and the groom (who IchI hack 
the ponies) and I carried AVilly there also, for w'e 
could not bring his senses back. AVc laid him 
on the bed ; and vc'ry pitiful it Avas to see his 
poor white face by the side of Joy’s. But Joy 
was not insensible, only dazed and frighUmed ; 
and presently she set up a wail at the sight of 
AVilly, tliiiiking, no doubt, he Avas d(j:ul. And 
indeed, so AA’e idl thought, for all that the ohl 
Avoninn of the cottage and I could do was of no 
aA’ail to restore him. The Fiviich lady took no 
notice of him, hut hoA'cred over Joy in a strange, 
wild sort of way, the like of which I had never 
seen in the North before. Joy threw her little 
arms round Willy’s neck and kissed him, and put 
her sweet face u])oii his breast, sobbing most 
violently, and screaming Avlieiiever the govtuness | 
attempted take her away ; and 1 feci sure, that i 
it Avas her Avarm young life upon his heart that 
called back the life to him at last. The faint 
colour came stealing sloAA’ly upon his lips umicr 
her kisses ; and he sighi^l once or tAviee, and 
before long unclosed his eyes, with a Avid(5-opeu 
startled look that I had .always notici'd in him 
when he fell any strong emotion, 

Joy Avas sitting on the bed with a look of aiA'c 
upon her child-face, Avheii suddenly the squire, 
Avho hail been sent for, entered the cottage, and 
came straight tr) her, taking her in liis .arms 
tenderly, and holding her tight. But Joy looked 
back over her shoulder at AVilly still, .and a look 
of ]»ity grcAv in the sqnive’s face as his glance 
folloAved hers. Then Avith sudtlen sharpness he 
turned to the groom and said: * do for the doctor ; 
quick !* By that time, however, AVilly had re- 
covered a little, fintl Avas lying very quietly, Avilh 
' his temples hound up in a cloth, and his eyes, I 
Tcmeinner, with the still startled look in them. 
The Btpiire sl«Aod iii*.ar him, with one arm clasped 
round Tittle Joy, her little Avhitc hands clinging 
fast to it The Frenchw’oinan hail recoA'ored fnun 
her fright, and was telling the squire all about the 
accident in a AA’ouderful Avuy. 

The squire stooil there a long time looking doAvn 
at AVilly ; and I Avell rciiicmher the sail expression 
of his face, although T knttw nothing of its moan- 
ing then, and as little did I guess the nature of his 
thoughts. T only saw the proud Squim ITunling, 
and thought it aa’os very gooil of him to be sorry 
for Willy. He took no sort of notice of me at all, 
which 1 was aware was only natural, although 1 
must have been a noticeable enough object, being 
drenched and plastered all over with 'water and 
mud from the ditch. I liked him better though, 
as he stood there silently, much better tlian 
ever I had done before; ami T ventured to look 
at his face, a liberty I had not up to that time 


heem equal to taking, only knowing him by his 
clothes aiifl voice ; and I remember, boy os 1 was, 
thinking what a fine clear fauu he had, and how 
Avell shaved it was from ear to chin. 

Before long Dr Lambton came with his gig, and 
said AVilly might be moved ; and as the iiiill was 
a milo oir, and the Il.all quite near, the squire 
directed that ho should he taken to the HalL So 
they removed him there in the gig, the squire 
Avaiking alongside, Avilli Joy clinging to him. But 
before he Avent, the siiniro told me to run os fast 
as 1 could, and lull tJiicle Sto]»heii where AVilly 
AA’as. 1 was quite ])lcascd to think that ho had 
seen me after all, and 1 ran home as the ctoav flies. 

1 expected Uncle Stephen to be ns glad .os I w.as 
about Willy lieing lakcii to the Hall ; and I was, 
therefore, greatly astonished to ace a black an"ry 
look oil his face, inliigliiig with the look of pain, 
when [ told him of AVilly’s hurt. Ho seized his 
hat at once, and strode olf in the direction of the 
Hall, I folloAving him by instinct, straight away 
to the froiil-door of the mansion. Jl was open, 
and he Avalkcd straight into the great oiitraiicc- 
liall. I folloAVcd as far as the mat, beyond 
Avhich even my instinct of folloAving deserted me, 
and 1 stood gazing at the rich furnishings and 
the grand painted window in the staircase. 1 
heanl Uncle Stephen ask a Bcrvant sh.arply Avheie 
his master Avas, and then I saAV him disappear iip 
the great stair, Avheru, to my excited iiiiagiimtioii, 
he seemed ns if going to heaven, for by that time 
the summer sun Avas selling, and gloAViug through 
the ])ainted Avindow, making it very heaiitifiil, and 
I striking me Avith awe ; for the largo figures ou it 
looked :i8 if .alive, and not like the painted men 
and AA'omen they A\*urif. I have seen the selling 
sun shine many a time since iijioii that same ricli 
AA*iiidr)W, and 1 know now the sw(‘et S(‘ri plural story 
that it tells Avilli its groups of dazzling figures ; 
biit-l have never st^eii it again as it looked that day. 

I sat down in the hall, and had not Availed long 
before [Jiiclc .Stepliuii came baek .again Avith AVilly 
in his arms. 1 Avas fairly startled at the angry Avay 
ill which he Avalked out of the house, but I foU 
IoavckI mutely. AVheii lie got outside he Avrajiped 
AVilly carefully in his coal, although the civ*‘iiiiig 
Avas Avanii, and walked all the Avay in his shirt- 
slucv'cs, carrying him home to the mill. 

It AA'as not for yi‘ai’s after that I got to kiioAv Avliat 
took place iip-.staii's while I Avaited in the hall. I 
liaA’e kiioAvii since, not from Willy, Avho remeiii- 
hered iiotliiiig, hut fimii Joy herself, aa'Iio, although 
only eight years old, I'cmeiiibered everything that 
passed. The sipiirc had ordered that AVilly should 
he can’ied to his oavii room ; and the two ladies of 
the liousc, the doctor, the squire himself, and little 
Joy liohling by his hand, Avere all there AA’lica 
the miller’s presence in the house was announced. 
Uncle Stephen Avas not a man to be kept waiting 
much at doors; so, thrusViiig aside the footman, 
he Av.alked up to AVilly, who was sitting in ati 
easy-chair, looking very i-ialc and listless. The lad 
jumped up excitedly when Uncle Stephen entcml, 
hut fell oack again Avith weakness ; and Uncle 
Stephen knelt by his aide, putting his arm round 
him, supporting him. Then, looking towards the 
squire, he said : * Mr Harding, I did not expect ever 
again to enter your house, for good or ill, after our 
last meeting within it ; out I thunk you all the 
same for looking after the hoy till 1 came. Now 
that I am here, he is mine again, not yours.’ 
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Joy, who oftp.ii Rpoko of tho Rceno, always told 
nio tiiat when Uncle Stephen said these last words 
his colour rose, luid his eyes flashed ilcfiuntly at 
tho squire, wlio answered him not a word. 'I'hen 
fussy Dr Lambton Breezy Lambton, as he was 
called— interfered to prevent Willy beiii^ rcnioveil, 
for Uncle Stephen had by that time raised hini in 
his arms jealously, as though fearing to lose him. 
But tho squire laid his hand upon the doctor's 
shoulder and motioned him to silence. So Uncle 
Stephen boweil to the ladies, wlio seemed to 
uiidcrslaiid his wonls and manner as well as the 
squire did, and tli(m he lifted Willy, .mikI walked 
silently from the room with him. Tho squire 
followed him to the landing outside the door, and 
said somethin" to him in an uuderluiie, 8])(!akiti" 
very earnestly, and the two looked into each othei'’s 
faces for a brief moment. 

‘Mr Harding, 1 cannot,’ said Uncle Stephen, 
as he went down tlie stair ; wliilc the aqiiire looked 
after him with the same look of regretful sadness 
<m his face 1 myself had noticed when ho stood 
silently looking at Willy in the cottage. 

Uncle Stephen carricul Willy all the way home, 
as I Lave said, ami look him iip-stairsand uiidrcssetl 
him himself; and all that iiiglit, and nearly all 
next day, and the next night after that, he sat 
by the bedside w'atching Willy, ami waiting on 
him with great tenderness, although Ifaiiiiuh the 
S(rrvant-niaid begged of him to let her tlu it all. 
But there was no danger except a little fever, 
although it was the best part of a fortnight before 
Willy was fairly himself again. 

I moped and was miserable all the lime, for I 
could not live without him. The lessons at school 
were doubly bitter ; and I was almost glad that 
old Snuffy Tegg thraslietl mo so holly and (dlen, 
because it seemed somehow that 1 u\as enduring 
it for Willy’s sake. A gloomy letter A, imprinted 
on my mind for life, dates from this period.. I 
took it in from the repeated occasions in wliich 
Sun fly’s legs of rusty black strode over my writh- 
ing body, while £ was being pul through an unde- 
niable thrashing. 
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I^’FLUJ::^*CED hy the prospect of bellcring my con- 
dition, at the latter end of 1870 I accepted an offer 
of constant employment at my trade as a ‘fitter’ on 
the railway at Kurrachec ; and thither removed 
with my wife in the beginning of 1871. The 
climate and other conditions of existence being so 
different in India from those of Bnglaiul, a sketch 
of my doily experiences may be not uninteresting. 
Early, every morning, I am aroused by my servant 
calling out that it is time for work. Not unwill- 
iugly 1 rise from the bamboo couch on which I liavc 
been vainly endeavouring to obtain a little sleep ; 
and in tho intervals of dressing, drink tho cup of 
hot tea, as is my custom on rising. Although tho 
room in which 1 have been trying to sleep is open 
to the four winds of heaven— In^ they but listed 
to have blown— it is close and unpleasant, and I 
gladly hurry into the open air. The sun has not 
yet risen, but the short dawn wdiich precedes 
his appearance is rapidly brightening ; the eastern 
sky becomes aflame; tho trees which dot tho 


Kurfaco of the ground, stand out in shadedess 
relief against the bright background ; and all 
around is liiished iii the silence which in all 
climes ushers in the day. 

1 have no time to lose, fop ero an hour lias 
XMisscd, the morning freshness will have given place 
to the sullen sultriness of an eastern day, so I step 
briskly forward. Scarcely have I left my bunga- 
low i^rc the bark of a pariah dcig, the crowing of a 
distant cock, the chirping of iiiiiuniorahle sparrows, 
and the ‘cheep ! cheep ! ’ of the pair of hoitse-sf^uirrels 
who have honoured my Imuse by making their 
home in its roof, announce that Nature has awoke. 
Away on the mavhni^ or open i>lain, appear herds 
of goats, trailing toivards the jungle, a string of 
laden camels slowly trudging towanls the ‘ bazaar,* 
and groups of natives squatted on the ground per- 
furiiiing their toilets which mainly consists in 
polishing their teeth for lialf an hour or so with 
the charred end of a stick — or a Parsec standing 
with clasped hands praying to the rising sun. 1 
contimic my walk with iirmght of interest to catch 
the eye. Nought on either side of me but a vast 
('xpansc of sunburnt, gaping earth, or a dwarf-tree or 
two, whose dusty loaves hang motionless in the still 
air ; nought under fool but a hard, dusty road; 
and nought above but a c1*.>iidless sky, rendered 
lurid by the rising sun. Still, the walk has its 
ehariii, for the air, though not a breath is stirring, 
has a grateful freslnicss in it ; and I know that, 
in a very short time, my chance of obtaining that 
freshnt'ss will be gone for another twenty-four 
hours. Half an hours onward walk, then back to 
brcakhist, but before breakfast to bathe. After 
my bath, arrayed in a light linen suit, I take my 
pbice at table, wIktc my wife usually makes her 
iirsl appearances Over the meal is discussed tho 
Imzoeir expenditure for the day, usually ending 
in a dispute with the cook over the previous day’s 
expenditure, which he invariably provokes by his 
propensity to exact a little ailvance on the market- 
TaU». Breakfast over, I light my cheroot, and 
start for the workshop, well protected from the 
now intense sun by a pith-hat and a quilted 
umbrella. 

How can I describe the dead, aching misery of 
eight hours spent in a workshop, chipping and 
filing, chipping ami filing, in an atmosphere 
w'here the thermometer stands constantly at ninety 
degrees! The perspiration oozes from eveiy pore, 
ami one’s mouth involuntarily gasps for a bi-eath 
of fresh uir. It is nut the heat wdiich makes tilings 
so unbearable, so much as the oppressive close- 
ness, which takes all the energy out of a man, 
and compels him to work to kecq) awake. As 
hour after hour of the fonmooii passes, tho sultry 
closeness, with its accoiiqianying exhaustion, be- 
comes intensifled, and gratefully is heard at noon the 
signal for aii hour’s pause for tiffin— meal usually 
of a very light nature. After a refreshing ‘peg’ 
of brandy and soda, the call to renewed labour is 
heartily responded to. Another four hours of i)cr- 
spiriiig* exertion with no diminution of the heat, and 
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another refresher of efTervescing drink, and then 1 
retrace my steps towards home. Arrived at hutne, 

« a If * , . _1_.| •. f* / 


Steak, ronst-beef, mutton, or beer seldom gnoce my 
table. The native cook — though great in insule- 
dishes, whose coinpouents no Englisliman could 

n ond perhaps would not be over-pleased did 
iscover — ^is not ecpitil to cooking a steak, 
should 1 be so foolish as to order one. As puddings 
arc also a difficulty, we are content to make up our 
dinner with curr^ and rice, cinricd poultry— very 
cheap, but exceedingly small and innutriliuus — and 
some made-disli, fiiiisliing with a custaiil. llread- 
and-cheese and beer, the usual niake-sliift dinner 
of my commdes at home, I could not allbrd except 
as an occasional treat, cheese and beer being at 
prohibitory prices — two Bliillinga jier pound for 
cheese, and tiftecn to eighlccn pence per bottle for 
beer. 

Dinner over, I usually tadjoum to the verandah 
for a cmiet smoke. Tliere, stretched at my ease- 
in ‘ a eJiaiT (constructed with a sloping back and 
long projecting .arms, to facilitate the elevation 
of the heels to the lev(d of the head— an apparent 
mm qua nun in hot climates), I pulF my chciroot, 
and strive to get cool in the very depressing 
temperature; watching the while llic glorious 
colouring of the sky and the peeping out of the 
brilliant stars. It w'ould be useless to attempt to 
read, for the light would attract myriails of moths 
and winged things, who would persist in ex])lor- 
ing the pages of my book, or, iiiaybc, testing 
the quality of my skin. ‘Cliip! chip!' iVoin 
the prickly-pciur fence announces that the gecko 
has commenced his nocturnal ]mrsiiit3 ; and as the 
shades deepen, the croak of the bull frogs iu the 
pond close by denotes the coniineiiceinent of their 
night-long chorus. Occasionally the monotemy 
is broken by the ‘ chccrup ! clicerup I ' of the musk- 
rai, or the plit of a little lizard falling fitmi the 
Toof to the ground, or the distant ‘ hit-a-tat-ta, tat-a- 
tat-ta’ of the tom-tom of a p%arty of natives, on 
some religious eiTand intent. 

By the time my cheroot is finished, my wife has 
prepared herself for walking ; and we start to visit 
one or other of my shop' mates, if it happens th.at 
it is not my turn to entertain ; for our amuse- 
ments being" 1iiriitc<I to the paying and receiving 
of friendly visit’, we are careful to keep up the 
custom. Arrived at our destination, w(*., after 
chatting awhile, engage in a Mendly game at whist | 
A modest rubber or two snflices ; and Ihuii, after a 
chat, a smoke, and so on, w'e say good-night, mid 
start on our way towards home, for with us it is 
perforce ‘ early to bed and early to rise.* As we 
stroll slowly on beneath the clear starlit sky, wo arc 
apt to be startled by the sudden heavy ‘ Hai>-flap' 
of the w'ingsofa huge bat, aroused from its hiding- 
place in some neighbouring tree. There is Rome- 
thing wcinl in the appearance of these phantoms, 
as they suddenly rise in the still night, and circling 
I with iheir great overshadowing wings round the 
tree for a moment, glide noiselessly away. They 
make a timid man start. Or, perchance, at some 
; unexpected spot a watcr-biiualo will cause an 
! unpleasant sensation, by suddenly raising its head, 

; which, in the dim uncertain light, appears strangely 
} huge and monstrous. 

I Arrived at home, we prepare for rest Vain 


preparation! Despite the most diligent search, 
and careful closing of the mosquito-curtain, one 
has Hcarc4;ly lain down, ere buzz^ buzz, buzz! 
anuoimces the presence inside of the dreaded 
ciiuiiiy. The noise is aggravating ; one monoton- 
ous ‘buzz]' never varying in tone, and ceasing 
only to be followed by the sharp stinging bite 
on some exposed pait of the xicrson, an insult 
rendered the more aggravating by the knowledw 
that succoRsful pursuit is hopeless. The only 
chance of relief is in giving a smart slap on the 
spot where the sling is felt, but with the encour- 
aging result, that in nine cases out of ten, the 
victorious ‘buzz!' of the enemy is o^in heard a 
moment after overheiid, and the tingling smart of 
tlie blow the only consolation ! 

Despairing of sleep, I tiy to read, and have 
read periiaps a page or so, when ‘cheerup! 
checrup 1' and a most disgusting odour declares 
the presence of a musk-r.'it in the room. It's no 
use ; he must be caught before attcmnling to sleep. 
With murderous intent, I rise, anu pursue him 
round the room, driving him from chest to chair, 
from chair to box, from box to matting, until after 
])erliaps, a quartcr-(>i-uii-hoiir*s chase, he escapes 
after all, to return again night after night with 
certainty, until caught and killed. Turning into 
bed again, 1 ignore the Irininpliaiit mosquito — or 
try to - and once more attempt to read ; but the 
annoyance caused by the llutler of moths around 
the light, and the silent sweep of the small bats 
in pursuit thereof, are too much. Despondently 
I close my eyes ; but sleep will not be wooed. 
The Rtirless air is hot and siiirocating, but I know 
it is no better outside, so strive to while away the 
time by watching a lizard on the canvas ceiling 
wteh Hies. 1 come to take quite an interest iu 
the silent way ho pursues bis iney - by a series 
of short quick spurts of a few iiurhcs, pausing 
between each ; perhaps to measure the reinainiiig 
distance, or maybe from caution; until finally 
his long tongiK! shoots out, and poor Hy is iii- 
gnlfe<l in lizard's stomach. Trcsently, a most 
exciting chase coiiinioiir.eH. Two lizards approach 
the Fame Jly from opposite directions ; 1 watch 
with almost bated brealli the ivsult. One more 
spurt from either, and tlu^ victim will be secured, 
when some aniimil falls ‘ Hup ! ' upon the ceiling 
from the roof, ami both lizanls drop to the ground. 
In misery, I again clci.se my eyes, and, by dint of 
keeping them fast closed, at lasst drop oft into a fitful 
slumber, to lie aroiiBed at the usual hour by my 
servant’s suiuiaons.to work ; which will bo reptuited 
daily, wMlh but little variation, the year round, 
except that during the short season of cool weather 
• - about fimr montlis — one clocs not suifer quite 
so much from the licjat, and is to a great extent 
free from the plague of insects. 

Not a very pleasant life to lo-ad, perhaps, but it 
lias its advantages, 'riie pay is good — ^two hundred 
rupees, or tw'cnty pounds, per month ; and the 
ex})enscs not very lieavy—say, at a rough calculoF- 
tioii, three rupees per diem for living, twenty-five 
rupees per luuiith for servants, and twenty rupees 
per month for rent of house (a rupee is equid 
to twfi shillings) ; enabling us to put by easily five 
pounds per month towards the time, which nearly 
all Anglo-Indians look forward to, when they Bhall 
return nome. The cost of servants also being com- 
paratively little — a cook can be obtain^ for 
sixteen shillings per month, and an ayah, or nuise. 
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for about the same — ^thc ncceesity for the wife to 
engage in menial cmploymeiitR does not exist ; nor 
docs washing-day iuterJ'ero with the husband’s 
comfort, for, for some ten shillings per month, 
tlic dhohief or native washerman, will ^adly do all 
that is necessary in that department ‘Use is 
second natum,’ and so it proves with us. Habitu- 
ated to the discomforts incidental to the climate, 
wo think but little of them ; or if at any time 
inclined to do so, derive consolation from the 
thought of our gradually uccumulatiiig savings, 
and tlie time when wc shall be once more in OM 
England. 


FAIRY. 

Old Salford is ftist disappearing beneath the 
IcvcUing hands of the linprovennent Commis- 
sioners ; and it is little to be regretted, since 
some of the vilest slums it has ever been my lot 
to walk into -and they arc many — ^werc in that 
borough. Dowm by the river it used to be worst 
of all. fn the hot summer and autumn montlis, 
when the Irwcll had hall-dried up in its shallow 
bed, and vast banks of deposited filth lay cxpo.<cd 
to the broiling heat of the sun, the stench eman- 
ating from that hot-hed of diseasi*. was something 
frightful. It is slightly better now; but all the 
cfToils of the CommissioiicTs can only make it a 
little less nasty, since it can never be, nor can it 
over descn’’e the name of, a river ; it is only an o])en 
sower. 

It is with one of tliese river-side streets that I 
wo have to deal. It was cjillctl Sunny view. Oh, I 
mockery of a name ! The o]i1y view was in front : | 
a wretched tiiiiihlc-dowii wall, scarcidy breast-high ; 
below that the river ; and across that black stream, 
the gloomy blank frout of aii old spinning-miU. 
Siiiinyview, indeed ! It was very little sun they got 
there, for the row of houses rejoicing in that name 
was built lip on each side by a huge mill, that cast 
u dark shade upon tlic ]) 0 (ir wretched habitations 
lying between them. The houses iverc hovels ; | 
the ground in I'roiit was a puddle in wet weather, 
and a dryiiig-gnmnd bn* the scanty clothes of the 
inhabitants in dry. Not a door shut true ; uot a 
window coulil lioast a hasp ; and many a pane of 
glass was wauling, and its place taken hy a bundle 
of rags or a piece of papiT, or left gaping. The ! 
roofs let in the rain, the ivalls rained tears, when 
the cold (liiiii]» uiiliiiiiii days were on. The floors 
were crackctl llags ; the stairs were all broken and 
worn ; the ])hiiiti'r had left the walla, and the baiv 
bricks shewed through. They were not fit for 
human beings to live in ; and yet each of those 
tenements held two or thi-ec families, one for each 
room; generally the same room being bedroom, 
kitchen, and sitting-room all in one. 

The inliahitants of this jdaee were dirty ; they 
were ragged, they were poviirty -stricken for the 
most part, and often liad scarce aught to live on ; 


but they were cheerful, and even gay in general, 
and took life as they found it, bravely, and ajipar- 
ently ignorant of there being any merit in cleanli- 
ness and godliness, for 1 am afraid few ever went 
to church or chapeL Sunnyview was of course 
overrun with children, ns such ]>laces nearly always 
are. There was one family, however, rather differ- 
ent from the rest. They were |ioor, it is true, but 


they were clean. The husband in this cose was 
not a drunkard, os nearly every one else in the 
row W'as ; nor was his w'ifo as slatternly and 
idle, or as fond of gossip, as her neighbours. 

^ The one room they inhabited was clean and 
tidy, and though, by reason of the husband’s infir- 
mity — he having lost an arm, and thereby being 
rendered nnlit for bis trade, that of machine- 
iurner—they were not rich, yet they always hod 
something to cat and drink, and often a little for 
tlieir less thrifty neighbours. 

This couple had one cliihl, a little girl of about 
six years of age, with flaxen hair and soft blue 
eyes, with the sofUist and most winning expression 
in them I ever beheld. She was the pet and iilol 
of the whole of that poor street. She was uot like 
most of the other children, dirty and rough, hut 
(|uiet and sedate, with that iiir of wisdom that 
we see sometimes in children, and which the old 
women c^all ‘ oM-fashioiicd sure sign, they say, 
of an early death. 

The men used to bring her toys home when they 
received their wages on Saturday; and many a 
little ribhoii, or other knick-knack, had thciuothcrB 
brought home from Saturflay night's marketing, 
with which to deck out little ‘ Fair}',’ as they 
cidled her, on the Suiulay. Foor and tawdr}', most 
of them, and of no groat value ; but it is not 
value wc look at in a gift — is it not the heart of 
the giver? 

The way I became acrpiaiiilod with Fairy was 
this. 1 was parish doctor for the district in which 
she livctl, ami my avocations, as you may guess, 
rrc(|uontly led me into the dirtiest and worst parts 
of the phice : one of these was Sunny view. There 
Wixs an epidemic of scarlet fever at that time, and 
it was in tlic slnads along the river-side that it 
raged with the greaU*st vii'uleiice and spread the 
luslest It soon rcacheil Siiiinyview, Nearly every 
child in the row had it, and among the rest, little 
Fairy was seized. 

I never had a belter or more obedient patient 
tlian that little child. She used to listen with 
such an air of xiretcmatnral wisdom to what 1 
said ; and they told me afterwards tliat whenever 
they wished to give her any thing, she used to ask: 
‘ Did doctor say I must have it i ’ And unless they 
could answer ‘ Yes,’ she would uot take it. Fuiiy 
got over this illness (though many others in the 
street died), and Avas ruimiiig about much as usual 
ill a few weeks. 

Through Sunnyi’icw was a short-cut for me from 
one part of my district to another, and thus it 
often happened that I saiv iny bright-haired little 
ii'ieiul. 

* That is my doctor,’ she would say, when she 
saw me coming, to her plavniatos, and leaving 
them, would run to meet me. I usetl to bring her 
sweets in my pockets Bometimes, ami when she 
had rcceiviiil them, she. avouLI walk Avitli me to tiie 
end of the row, prattling in her gruA’c, Airoiiianish 
Avay, a.s Ave AA'eiit along. Arrived tlieiA?, she always 
said: ‘Good-hye, my doctor,' ninl then turned 
round and rejoiiieil her ]>laymales. I soon got 
to look out for her Avlionever 1 tiwk that route, and 
alAvuA's felt better when I had seen her. It ivos a 
rulioi' from the ecmstaiit strain on my mind, and 
the ciinatant ingratitude and lanientings of my 
patients; fur, believe me, of all the thankless 
and wearying occupations of this life, that of a 
parish doctor is but too often the most tliankless, 
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iho moRt wearying, and the most sickening. For 
the cleigyinan, they ivill make some attempt at 
tidiness, in readiness for his visit ; for the doctor, 
none. They let liiiii sec everything, and take no 
trouble to put themselves in any better state for 
his visit The constant struggle to instil any ideas 
of decency or cleanliness in those scpialid houses 
is hcart^wearyiiig. — But to return to Fairy. As 1 
said, 1 used to look forward with pleasure to the 
sight of her innocent face, as I went niy rotiiid, 
and but seldom failed to sec it But the end 
came soon. 

The wall which separate*! the front of the row 
from the river was getting into a sad state. All 
the mortar hail gone from between (he bricks, and 
the coping-stones were quite loose. 1 had several 
times seen the children standing on these stones, 
and shaking them with their feet as they did so, 
making them rock on the smooth tops of the 
bricks, and hail as often warned the iiioiliers 
that some acciilciit would hajipoii if they did 
not stop it. But no one took any notice. They 
called them olf once or twice, hut the reckless 
youngsters were on again as soon as the mothers’ 
backs were turned. 

One day, as I turned the cornier of tin*, houses, the 
childi'cn wem at this game again, and among the 
rest. Fairy was standing on one stone, rocking 
it with all her might, and laughing for glee. 
I saw with dismay that the stone had worked 
miitc loose from its neighhoiii-s, and \yas only about 
wree-ijuarters way on the ledge of bricks, and over- 
hung the steep fall to the river in an extremely 
dangiii’ous fashion. 1 walked quietly forwanl, so 
as not to startle Faiiy ; but ere I could reach her, 
she had seen me. 

* Look at me, my doctor,* sin*, called out, begin- 
ning to dance on the stone. ' So nice ; look at me ! ' 

Even as she said it, the stone rocked off the 
ledge ; and ere I could grasp lier clothe.^, the 
child had fallen down to the river’s brink, the 
hejivy stone on the top of her. With a cry of 
horror and dismay, I leaped over the wall, and 
rushed to where she lay. 'J’lie stone was lying 
acnjss her body. With agr(?at e.\crtion of slixuiglh, 
I lifted it off licr, and look up the little Inidy iii 
my anus. She was iiiiite insensible. Her head had 
come in contact witu a sharp stone, and the fair 
hair was all dabbled with blood. 1 ciuried luu' 
into her home, amidst the 'wuilings and lamenta- 
tions of the lu 'ghhours, and laying her on the 
bed, proceeded to examine the extent of the injuries 
fiho had receive* 1. Though the blow hail been 
enough to stun her, the cut in her head was nut 
deep, and w\as soon hound up. I could iind no 
other bones broken, just then, and sat down by the 
bed until she should come louiid. 

In a few secomls she opem.l her cyo.*», and 
seeing me, smiled faintly. *My doctor,’ she 
whispered. 

‘ l)o you feel pain anywhere, Fairy ] Does your 
heiid hurt you ? * I asked. 

‘A little,’ she replied ; Mjut oh, 1 feel so queer 
all over ! ’ 

‘She’s like too,’ said one of the women, ‘after 
that fall. Here, darling, sit up, and drink this 
drop of water bending over her with a cup, and 
putting her arm under the child’s head. 

Fairy tried to raise herself^ 

‘Draw your feet up, mv dear,’ said another, 
* and try to sit up.’ 


Fairy tried once more, but the feet and body 
never moved. 

‘Oh, my doctor,’ she said, turning to me, her 
blue eyes full of tears, ‘1 can’t. I feA m if I 
lituhUt tjoi no feet. 1 can’t move iny legs ; ’ and her 
piteous looks and tones struck my heart with 
alaiiii. 

1 pushed. the woman aside hastily, and again 
bent over the girl. Fool that 1 was ; 1 hud never 
thought of this ; and my countenance shewed luy 
anxiety, for all talking ceased, and every one 
watchiMl me eagerly, it was as 1 had thought, 
when her wonls suddenly struck on my ears. 
There never could be more feeling in her legs. 
She wouhl never rise from that bed again alive. 
The poor child’s biick W'jis broken, and life was 
but a question of a few hours at the most. 

I turncil away os 1 made this sad discovery, 
and my cyt^s were W’et with tears. 

‘ Is il viuy bad, doctor f ’ said one of the women 
in an awc-struck whisper. 

‘So bad,’ 1 replied hii.'ikily, ‘that she has not 
many hours to live.* 

The wonls went from mouth to mouth all round 
the little i-ooiii, and every ayo. was moist. 

After stoyiiig a little \vhile longer, and giving 
such directions as L thought best for Ciising niy 
little pulieiit, J left, promising to call again at 
night. When I retiirned, the neighboiiw were still 
there, hut now on eaidi side of the bed were the 
father and motlicr of the dying child. Yes, she 
wm dying, dying fast. 1 eojild see, as 1 ontcro*l, 
the ]iaiiiiul dniwing of the face that betokens dis- 
solution puiiifiiL to witness, [ mean, thoiigli not 
always painful lo tbc dying one. 

‘ Here ’s my doctor,* nmrmnred Fairy, as I camo 
up to the hod. ‘Am I so very ill, iloctor I They say 
I am dying ; but that only means going up among 
all those bright angels ihey ti*ll us about, up 
yonder. 1 don’t see why they should cry for that. 
1 have no pain at all. I only feel slee]»y. Let 
me put niy head on your ann, doctor. Dadii ! 
what are you going for, daila f ’ she cried, as the 
weeping fathi-r, oveivume liy his emotion, was 
leaving the room. ‘ Don't go, dn*la ; 1 want you 
hei-e to hold my Jiaiid. It is gi tting so dark, and 
I am frightened of the* dai-k. —^Maminy ! you lioM 
my other hand — hold it tight. That’s it,* with a 
sigh of relief, as the poor parents did as she wished. 
— ‘ Doctor,’ she went on in a minute, ‘ is it up 
among tliove. angels that Je.'-us is ? ^ ’fhey tell us 
so at .'icliool. They say lie loves little children. 
Does he love me. 1 Will he love me us much us 
my dada and mammy do ?' 

‘ Yes, more.* 

* ]irore ! Shall ymi be there too, aome day, 
daila?’ 

‘ I liojM* .SO,* sobbed tbc heart-broken father. 

‘ And iiiaiumy and iny doctor too 1 Oh ! that 
will he nice. — Dada, hold my huml tight. You *re 
letting go, dada. It’s getting so dai'K, 1 can’t see 
you. Where are you all i Kiss me, dada, and. 
iiiaminy — and — you — too — my doctor. 1 can’t - 
see - you — now. J esiw — bright — angels. Dada 
— iiiani’ — — 

A slioi-l gasp for bi'cath, and then the fair head 
fell Uick oil my shoulder, and the sweet eyes 
closed in their long eternal sleep. Boor Fairy ! 
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FRENZIES OF FASHION. 

In the neighbourhood of London, in almost miy 
direction, but cliiefly tuwai'ds Herts and Essex*, where 
there are many beautiful groves of trees and thick 
hedgerows, you may see, on a Sunday morning, 
bands of a mean onier of wayfai'ers carrying cages 
and other apparatus for the purpose of catching 
small binls— larks, finches, nightingales, or what- 
ever little feathered creatures they can possibly 
accurc. To speak <piite plainly, we would call, 
these d(* 2 ircdators a set of heartless rullians. What 
may bn their ostensible profession, we know not. j 
Sunday being an olT-duy, on which no wages can I 
be earned, and no advantage is to be gained in the 
way of trallic, they set out on these bird -catching 
expeditions. There they go roving about the 
countiy, haunting the open commons and green 
lanes, also private domains ; for they are not the 
least particular as to cncroachnicnts. Tliey are 
out for a liuliday, with an eye to business. While 
the more orderly population arc at church, they 
are spreading tlieir lures, watching to insnare the 
feathered songsters and chirrupers that are Aittiiig 
about innocently in the sunsliiiio, and adorning the 
landscape by the beauty of their form, their giuce- 
fill movements, and their gay plnmago. These 
depredators may be compared to the class of men 
who are engaged in the hideous practice of slave- 
catching. They have neither any sense of justice 
nor of mercy. Their proceedings are a scandal to 
decency and humanity. Having completed their 
nefarious day’s work, back they will be seen wend- 
ing their way to town with their cages crowded 
with miserable captives— a sight tnily pitiable. 

There is now a law with denunciatory penalties 
against the capture of certain birds during a 
certain season, but tbo statute is imperfect, and, 
at anyxat^ it is shirked in various ways, and fails 
to deter the habitual biid-stcalers to whom wc 
refer. Under strong temptations of pecuniary 
advantage, they either openly defy the law, or 
carry on their trade under false or illusory pre- 
tenc^. Seized by the police, and taken before 
magistrates, what then ? If convicted, they may 


be condemned in a small fine, not difficult to pay. 

As fur any loss of character arising from pro- 
secution, the idea is ridiculous. There can be 
no loss of character among those who, as Bums 
liuiiiorously Miigs, * have no character to lose.’ In 
short, the law os it sbinds is very much circum- 
vented, and wild birds arc captured in enormous 
numbers. 

Ill Vrance, small birds are caught and killed, 
principally as articles of food. You see them 
hanging in bunches at the doors of poulterers’ 
shops, to be bought by keepers of hotels and 
reslaunints. In the mviins or bills of fare at the 
tahl€it-iVh6iii, dishes of these linpless birds make 
their appearance as an Entne (Valovcttcs et de 
roufjcs-goryes—in plain English, a disli of larks and 
robin redbreasts. Larks, wc believe, are not quite 
unknown at some Miighly respectable’ tables in 
this country ; but, bapi»ily, the custom, so revolt- 
ing to public, feeling, is not likely to be generally 
followed. Nor do wc imugiiie that there need be 
any fear of robin redbreasts becoming a popular 
dish at our dinner-tables. Small binls appear to 
be captured wholesale for some other purpose 
than being eaten. Some of them arc sought for 
os song-birds to be sold to dealers, who supply 
them for parlour cages. Of this we have an evi- 
dence ill shops that ore stored with a variety of 
feathered and furred animals, secluded in different- 
sized cages — ^the birds hung about on the w'alls 
in a state of disconsolate agitation, like so many 
distracted slaves penned up for the choice of 
customers. As rcganls nightingales, their purchase 
may prove disappointing. If caught after they 
have paired, and deprived of their mates, they 
cease to sing, pine in their solitary imprisonment, 
and die of what we might call a broken heart 
— a mournful instance of man’s wanton outrage on 
the afluctions. 

We have never looked with complacency on the 
practice of keeping birds as domestic pets in cages. 

In the most favourohlo circumstances it looks like 
cmelty. The bird is mode a prisoner for life. 
The cage may be gilded and well equipped as 
to food and water. But it is still a piison. The 
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little creature is violently and unjustly deprived 
of the liberty which is undoubtedly its natural 
birthn>;ht. Helpless and in our power, it is 
wronged. A contemplation of it day after day, 
and year after year -sometimes warbling, sonic- 
liincs with eyes faintly tiimed to the sunshine, 
like a prisoner looking wistfully from the bars of 
his window — is calculated, we think, to move the 
feelings. The very lilt of its sweet notes iiaa in it 
something doleful. The songs of hii^s arc in- 
stinctively a call to compaiiinns, and in confine^ 
ment no companions are usually near. The ]u)uiig 
is thrown away. On hearing tlntse abortive calls, 
our memory is li*d back to days hmg gone by, 
when audiences were almost nicltod to team by the 
pathetic song of that charming dramatic vocalist, 
Miss Stephens — 

Tlui bird in yonder cage confined, 

To me sings notes of sorrnw- - 

Or more emphatically, we arc reminded of Sterne’s 
starling, littering the cry, * I c-an’t get out, 1 can’t 
get out.’ Like Sterne, we feel the force of the 
appeal, thoiigli the sounds may be less signifi- 
cantly cxpi-esscd. We have never kept a caged 
liird, and never will. Our pets must be left at 
liberty to roam out and in as they please, only 
under such rcstriclioiis as will tend to their 
security and comfort. 

The caging of small birds docs not hy any 
means account foy the great number captuitMl by 
v^rant trappers. I'lierc is now a demand for 
bi^s of tins kind far beyond that eitlier for 
the table, or for cages. The source of this 
new demand is in one of Uie whimsical frenzies 
of feminine fashion, and while under the influ- 
ence of this irrational furor, no more regard 
is paid to the claims of birds on our curiipassion 
than is felt by slaye-catclicrs for the viclims 
whom tlicy drivo away into hopeless servitude. 
It is painful to speak of cruel outrages being 
committed through the w'eak vanity of ladies. 
Only thinking of what will iiiiiiisler to a feverish 
fancy, they seem indifferent to the wrongs 
which Uiey arc the cause of Iiiflictiug on the 
lower niiiiimls. 

We allow lliat feathers arc an ailorinncut to the 
female head-dresj; and kept wdlhiii I'casonahic 
hounds, this species of decoration is far from being 
objectionable. *1 he case is very ililfereiit when we 
come to consider that gross abuse of the ]n'acticc 
which consists in w^earing the featlnwcd skins of 
wrens, humming-birds, nightingales, larks, finches, 
and robin redbreasts. Are ladies who so decorate 
themselves aware of the fact^ that lliese poor little 
birds are for the most part skinned while alive, in 
order that their plumage may retain that degree of 
gloss wliich is not onliuarily found in skins that 
have been flayed fn^in the body after death ? Talk 
of vivisection ! Here is something infinitely more 
atrocious, and devoid of any excuse. Vast num- 
bers of birds are either so stripped of their skins, 
or plucked of their feathers during life. The 
correspondent of the Telegraph, London newspaper, 
says that ‘he has seen as many os five hundreil 
lurk-skins in a sliop window for sale at sixpence- 
halfpenny apiece,’ together with the information 
that ‘ thousands were inside.’ Ho odds ; ‘ In one 
of our leading City thoroughfares, I saw a large 
number of sparrows, starlings, I finelghmlfl^ 


various other kinds, including robins and wrens.’ 
Another correspondent mentions that a dealer 
within his knowledge, exposes for sale, stufTcd for 
ladies' boniicLs, robins at eightecnpcnco each, ami 
that in his window there is a representation of tlio 
trm> by which these birds ore caught 

From the daily press wo could multiply evi- 
tlcnccs of this species of slaughter. * The fashion 
now BO })ruvalcnt,’ says the Stmulard, * of ornament- 
ing ladies’ hats and bonnets with small birds, 
liiis given such an impetus to the activity of 
the hirdcalchers, both here and in France, os to 
cause well-grounded fears for the annihilation of 
our favourite little songsUtrs. This was forcibly 
pointed out in a case wliich came before the 
I lover bench, in which two men were charged with 
trespassing. Upon them were found no less than 
fifty-one dead skylarks, and a large number of lin- 
nets, tlimshes, biillfmches, and other biids. A 
gentleman connecti'.d wdih the Customs at Dover 
stated that it was well know’ll that a large ])rc- 
miiim wius paid to men like the iirisouers for these 
birtls, anil that it was within his cognisance that 
during the past fortnight no less than two thou- ■ 
sand of the brightest- pi uiiiagcd bii'ds from Nor- | 
inamly passed through Dover on their way to a j 
firm of iniLUiiers in Jjnndon, their destination evi- ; 
dently being to ornament the hats and bonnets of ! 
Belgraviaii ladies. The Bench stated their deter- I 
minatiun to pnnisli severely all iiitnre offenders.^ ■ 
In somo cases, bii-ds hre deprived of their wings, ! 
for the wings of cerlaiii bii'ds are deemed a | 
superior decoration to head-dreases. Let us hope | 
that the little creatures subjected to these cruelties ; 
arc killed in the process of being rilled of their 
plumage, insteivl of enduring the pangs of pro- 
tractiid dissolution. 

Native birds are not alone sought for and ' 
sacrificed to the varying demands of Fashion, i 
Thu world at large is laid under contribution. ' 
Germany, North and South Ami>rica, the islands ; 
of the I’acific and the Atlantic yiold their tribute. 
The demand for ciuiury feathers goes considerably 
beyond the caiweity of the home markn*. We ■ 
have seen it staled that a wealthy lady, dc.iirous j 
of outshining her neighbours, liad a dress which ; 
blaze^l with the feulhers of a vast number of ! 
canaries. Jfthis be true, we wonder how a laily j 
could shew herself with any consciousness of self- 
reject 

We do not in the least expect that any observa- 
tions of GUI'S will have the effect of turning the 
tide of fiLsliions that are suhstantidly founded ou 
cruelty to differeut kinds of animals. To he 
in the fashion is a desire which overleaps all con- 
siderations of humanity or common-sense. We 
can at all events point out and protest ^inst 
tho scandal which the practices spoken of bring 
on the icmalu character, in these days, wo 
liear no end of Imnuigues ou^ tho injustice 
done to women, and of tlieir claims to an in- 
tellectual and political equality with men. Ab- 
stractly, we do not contest their mental qualifi- 
cations. But obviously they lay themselves open to 
charges of a wont of moral coura^ve. Tlicy evi- 
dently have not the fortitude to resist the changes 
of fashion, however idiotic. They cannot stand 
out against the use of some eqnipmenti although it 
be of the most ridiculous kind, positivdy worthleM 
and unsightly — such as huge bunches of false hiur 
stuck on tiie back of their head. At certain 
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roasons, they will peneveTingly dress IhcmsulveR in 
jackets niiule of the skins of seals and sables, though 
made aware that the practici*, is not only iiijurinns 
to health, but is the source of incalculable cruelty. 
They, with equal disregard of what is olijection- 
al)]p, decorate their persons with spoils torn by 
ruffians from the quivering bodies of some of the 
most innocent and beautiful of God’s creatures. 
We do not mean to say that all ladies of high and 
low degree uro ehaigcablc with a guilty com- 
plicity in these monstrous crimes against humanity. 
Thero ore noble examples of the reverse. And 
what more noble insUincc of one who in every 
shape sets her face against cnielty to animals, great 
andf small, than that of the Uauonkss lirunfeTT 
Couttb! May her ladyship bo successful in her 
untiring and <lisintcrested remonstrances against 
the practices to which we have venturad to call 
attention. In a word, tortiiiing and killing small 
birds with a view to the einbelliKlimcut of female 
attire^ ought on all hands to be peremptorily 
discountenanced. For very decency’s sake, we 
should hear no more of the ‘rights of women,* 
till these and such-like outrages on humanity, 
feminine delicacy, and commou-sciise arc relin- 
quished. w. V. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

CllArTEU XVJ. -ON BOARD THE ‘MARY.* 

‘.Fenny,* whispered Jeff, as fie walked heside the 
little invalid carriage, in which she was Avont to be 
conveyed when theiu was the least risk of fatigue, 
on its way to the boat-house, ‘ what do you tliink 
of Holt's get-up V 

‘ It is ravishing,* was her enthusiastic reply. 

The remark w'as called forth hy a suit of rough 
blue cloth, adapted for moi iiio puqiosi^s, and a hard 
shiny hat, such as one c.\pcct8 to see surrouiided by 
a ribbon, embroidered witli the iinmo of a ship. It 
Avas not, however, so surroiintlcd ; and the hiio of 
the clothes, though of unmistakable azui'e, was very 
modest in tone. Mr Holt’s uttiro would, in short, 
perhaps have altogether escaped censure, had it not 
been so undeniably new; but os it was, it gave the 
idea of pi'cmcditatiou. This gentleman, as .Jenny 
liad averred, had a special suit for every occasion ; 
nut only momiiig-dress and eveuingrdress, and 
(Iriviug-tiress and ridiug-druss, but even a partic- 
ular attire for croquet ; and now it appeared that 
ho hod not come wholly unprovided with even a 
yachting (Histiimc. So fur as liis tailor could do it, 
lie was, 111 fact^ equal to any situation that country- 
life could place him in, and it was obvious that he 
hod been in none of them — nor in the suits to 
match— before. 

‘There is one thing,’ continued Jenny, ‘that 1 
niust see before I die, and fur wliich reason 1 wish 
it was winter. 1 yearn to behold that man in 
8carlet| with top-boots and a hunting-cap : that ho 
has got them in his portmanteau, only waiting the 
opportunity for production, 1 am coiiMcnt.’ 

‘ He would look even moro liko a monkey then, 
than he does now/ observed .Telf contemptuously. 

‘Not a bit of it You wrong him there, Jeff, 
He would only l^k too new, like the gentlemen 
sportsmen who ride on horseback in the tailors’ 
shops m Regent Street What irritates me is his 
bemg always so spick and span, so oifeusively 
Sam]^*'^ occasion. I think, however, Mrs 


‘ Why on earth should she like it ?* 

‘ Well, she feels it a personal compliment that 
he should have nuule such extensive preparations 
fur his vi.<it to Uivcrsidc. His only mistake has 
been tljat he did nut provide a suit of Lincoln 
groeii for the archery-grouiid.’ 

Ccrtaiidy his hostess seemed unusually affable 
to Mr Holt as he walked between her uiid Mrs 
Dalton down to the river, while Mr Campden 
preceded them with the two girls. 

‘Have you ever been in a stpam-yaeht?’ in- 
quired she, with an approving glance ul his inctal 
buttons. 

‘ No, madam.* He always called her ‘ madam 
and she was not displeased at it. Ft seemed to 
mark the difference of social rank between one of 
her exalted position in the county and a mere 
stock-broker. 

‘ 1 liave been in other yachts ofLcti enough ; 
indeed, J may say too often, for 1 am a very indif- 
ferent sailor. 1 liave several friends who arc 
yachUmcn, but it is not everybody who can offer 
one a ernifie in a steani-3'acht.* 

‘I think you will find tlie Mary very comfort- 
able,* answered Mrs Campden languidly. ‘It is 
named, as you may guess, after my daughter. Sho 
christened it, when it was first launched, Avith a 
bottle of the best champagne. For my own part, I 
thought it very exlruvagaui, but my husband 
would have it so.’ 

‘ It should not have been dry champagne/ said 
Mr Holt, with a little smile. 

‘ Why not ? * inquiml Mrs Campden. ‘ It would 
have bt*en belter— -bectause cheaper- than clicquot* 

‘No doubt, no doubt ; I was only reftnring to 
the invlevanco of christening a ship, you know, 
an article intended for the water, with dry cham- 

piH'iie.* 

* Oh, 1 sec/ said Mra Campden coldly ; ‘ it ivus a 
joke.* 

‘It was a very little one/ snid Mr Holt apolo- 
getically; then, sensible that he had iiiaile a quota- 
tioii, not exactly from tliu rlassiirs, he blushi'u, and 
with great earnestness assi^.rted that he was entirely 
of his hostess's opinion as to the wicked waste of 
using clicquot for any such ridiculous ceremony as 
christening a vessel. 

‘ There w'os, however, nothing ridiculous about 
christening the Mary,* observed Mr Campden 
chillingly. ‘Lonl Wapshot — who is our lord- 
lieutenant — ^was so good as to honour the occasion 
with his presence ; and we had three or four hun- 
dred guests in a great tent, from Edgingtoii’s, upon 
the lawn.’ 

‘It must have been a splendid spectaelo/ said 
Mr Holt respectfully. 

But the lady of the house was not to he miti- 
gated ; she had been joked with by a stock-broker, 
and was resolved to resent it witli hecomiug 
severity. 

‘ My dear Edith/ said .«»lie, ad(lres.<^ing her other 
companion, ‘ what a pity it is 3'uur husband cannot 
accompany us this morniug: there is nobody like 
him for making an expedition of this kind go off.’ 

‘ He said he would perhaps join us in the course 
of the afternoon/ snid Mrs Dalton. ‘ I am sure he 
regrets not being able to come, os much us you ore 
gooil enough to say you i^t his absence.* 

‘Well, I don’t quite agree with yon there, 
Eilitli/ answered the hostess dryly. ‘ T must con- 
fess that 1 think if Mr Dalton wanted to come, he 
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wmld hnvo corac. — ^Wliat do ym Ray, Mr Holt? 
Do you think that he is ro wrapped tip in liuRincsR 
as to allow it to interfere with what is really more 
pleanant to him ? * 

Hra Cainpdcn was one of tliose nneompromisin" 
women who, if they were common, would make 
social life intolerable. If not absolutely delighting; 
ill kittle, she ^yould not go a hair-breiulth out of 
her way to avoid it ; she knew that rIic would get 
no assent from Hilrs Dalton, yet if Rhe hod been 
alone with her, it is probable that she would still 
have hazarded the same opinion ; as it was, she 
turned to her male guest, reckoning confidently 
that he would purchase his own foigivcuess at the 
Racrifice of his friend. Here, however, she was 
inistiikcn. 

Indeed, madam, I cannot agree with you. Mr 
Dalton has not only tin aptitude for InisineMs, 
M'hich, considering he has only taken to it com- 
paratively lafe in life, is surprising, hut I have 
never known him postpone any matter of import- 
ance to mere pleasure.’ 

Mrs Cainjxlcn sniffed incredulously. * Ah, you 
men always hang by one another,’ she said, ^ when 
one conics to talk of the great .art and mystery 
called business, which you would have iia believe 
no woman can understand ; hut T have known 
some very ordinary ])eople who have succeeded in 
it uncommonly well.’ 

Poor Mr Holt; he really looked very ‘ordinary’ 
when she said that. TTo would have Jlattenid 
himself, if it had boon possible, that she was allud- 
ing to Mr Crtiimden, out the glance with which 
she accompanied her mnark, mode that impos- 
sible. lie liopcd fit least to iiujel with grsititude 
from Mrs Dalton, to win whose favour he h.ad thus 
boldly defied their hostess, in defending Dalton; 
hut she only favoured him with a forced siiiile^ 
The whole subject of business in connection with 
her husband Wfis painful to her ; she felt, too, that 
he needed no <lefence, ;ind least of all from ]Mr 
Richard Holt. 

By this time they had reached the boat-house, 
from which llicy were to bo rowed to the yaclit, 
which wjis waiting for them with her steam up in 
mid-streaiii. It was a beautiful craft, fitted up 
solely with au eye to comfort. The smoke and 
steam, and all the disagreeables, were, conrme<l to 
the after-part of the vessel ; and the fore-part, 
consisting of a raised deck and highly decorated 
cabin, was .admirably ailapted fur a [larty of 
Xdeosurc. Upon the deck they all took their scats, 
except "Mr Campden, to whom confinement of any 
sort was disagreeable, and who paced up and down, 
not so much like a sea-captain on his marine 
domain, os a hyiena in a cage. It was very good- 
natured of him to have proposed the expedition, 
for it was not at all to his taste. He would have 
much preferred to be roaiiiing about his tiirrilorial 
])osscssions with an axe in liis hand, cutting down 
trees at random, to which occupation a man who 
has exchanged town for country, late in life, is 
pretty sure to condemn himself. He was wont to 
tenn it ‘thinning the timber,’ until Dalton had 
given anotlicr name to this ainuseinent of his 
friend— I raising money on the estate.’ 

The river- voyage was very beautiful, with craggy 
hills on one side, and on the other rich ineadows and 
woodknds, which ‘marched,* iis Mrs Cainpdon took 
occasion to remark, ‘with the Riverside property ;’ 
hut it was of short duration. In a little while they 


hut it was of short duration. In a little while they | vUe and sdfisU prosper and live on I 


reached the lake, a brood sheet of open water, with 
no groat pictures^uencss to recommend it. Blca- 
barrow mere is inferior both in grandeur and loveli- 
ness to even the least attractive of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland lakes ; it is high placed, but the 
shores arc low and barren. It is, in fact, surrounded 
by moorland. When tho first ebullition of spirits 
that always accompanies the start upon a pleasure- 
trip, had subsided, even the young pcupio began 
to feel a sense of boredom. It is possible that 
salt-water may have an enlivening effect— indeed, 
it must he so, or only the voiy poorest persons, 
with something solid to gain by it, would surely 
commit themselves t trice to a long voyage — but 
it is certain that expeditions upon fresli-watcr, 
niiless it he on a river, where you can laud if you 
please, soon become excessively tedious. People 
get tired of one another’s company afloat in oiie- 
leiith of the time that they do on shore. The air 
and the water together have also a sedative effect 
upon that large class of persons who are charitably 
described os ‘having no great resources within 
themselves ’ — in phiiii English, who do not know 
what it is to tliink. 

In half on Iiour, Mrs Campden was giving 
more assents by nods, to the opinions expressed 
by her companions, than she hud given by 
words for tho last six nionths. If you had taxed 
her with being aslce]), she wouM doubtless liave 
iiidignantlv denied it ; hut it was true, never- 
theless, Ifer hnshahil, who ojicnly confcisacd 
that he ilid not ‘care for scenery,* was conversing, 
cigar in mouth, with the ship’s engineer ahoiit 
vertical and horizontal movements. Mrs Dalton, 
who sat hesiile her hostess, was not, indeed, like 
her, in the lam I of dreams, but she was scarcely 
conscious of what was talking place around her ; 
her thoughts were busy with the sod future that 
was .awaiting— and so immediately her de.ar ones, 
hilt of whicli they laid as yet received no liint. 
’flicir lively talk, though she he:iiil not the words, 
jarred ujMm licr ear ; their laughter smote her 
heart only less sorely than their miseia’' would 
presently smite it. In a few days — in le.H.s than .a 
week — they would leave Riverside for what li.ad been 
their home, hut which was now, in fact, no longer 
theirs, and then the news of their ruin must needs 
he broken to them. In a few months, anotlicr 
child would he horn to her — tho consciousness 
of which is of itself depressing to most women— 
heir to its father’s fallen fortunes, and a new 
burden for them to support. Physically, she 
was fur from well ; an abiding sense of weakness 
was alw.ayH present with her, which gave her 
apprehensions for the future, when her time of 
trial should come ; but they were not apprehen- 
sions upon her own account Persons of her nure^ 
self-sacrilicing sort are the last in tho world to 
ciitciluin a high opinion of their own merits ; but 
if comnioji-scnsc be allowed to enter into tho 
region of theological speculation nt all, th^ are 
probably conscious that things must needs be 
well with them when tliey have shuffled off this 
mortal coil ; that the end of their labours — even 
thougli they imore all thoughts of reward — must 
needs be good and gracious ; at all events, they 
have no fear, save tuc fear of being taken from 
those they love, and who have need of their love. 
Oh, deep and terrible inysteiy of life, wherein 
such bein^ as these suffer and xiRrish, whUo the 
vile and sdfisU prosper and live on 1 
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In Mrs Dalton’s face, indeed, could be nsid | lest her coldness should bo laid to that account. 


nothing of this ; a serene cheerfulness pervaded it, 
not only to comniou eves, but even to those which 
affection had I'ciiderea keen ; but she felt licrKclf 
unequal to any attempt to promote hihirity. The 
duty, therefore, of making the time pass agreeably 
devolved solely upon the ‘young peoi)le,’und Mr 
Holt, and the lalter hod by no means been formed 
by nature expressly for this vocation. 

‘We are getting deadly dull,' said .Tenny prcstmtly, 
after a meritorious struggle or two to ‘lift’ the 
conversation, which had done more harm than 
good, and indeed left it a corpse. ‘ What do yon 
Bay to “ Lights " or “ Twenty Questions i ” * 

These were drawing-room games which were 
sometimes played at Riverside, and with which all 
the party were" familiar. In the foriner, two persons 
select a word of various meaning, and bilk of it 
aloud under its various asnecLs ; though taking 
care not to name it, while tiie others guess, from 
the ‘lights’ thus thrown upon it, wliat the wonl is. 
Even then it is not mentioned : but whoever thinks 
he has discovered it joins in the conversation, and 
is admitted into if^ permanently or not, according 
to the correctness or otherwise of liis surmise. So 
one by one the whole company join in, till some 
unliuppy wight, not apt for the ainuseineiit, finds 
liimselt out in the cold, the solitary listener to a 
general conversation of which he does not under- 
stand the drift. Mr (h'offrcy Derwent, great us he 
was at croquet, unrivalled in the archery-ground, 
and by no means des[)icable at the billianl-table, 
very often found himself at Lights in this unsoci- 
able position. Mr Holt, on the other hand, though 
by no means good at games that re([uirc dexterity, 
had rather shone at Lights, though, it is true, iii a 
very inferior way to John Dalton, who w’os so 
ready at them, that, as Kate said, ‘ 3 'oii miglit just 
as well tell papa at once.* 

‘1 think drawing-room games out of door.s are 
slow,* said Jeff decisively. 

‘ Hut they can’t make us slower than we .w,’ 
answered Jenny, ‘since we have come to a full 
stop.’ 

‘ I shall bo very glad to play at Lights, or any- 
thing else, to promote the gcmeral liilarity,' saiii 
Mr ITult modestly. 

‘ That is a very Jaige order, “ tlie general hilarity,” ’ 
niutien;d Jeff to Jenny. 

‘ It is not so much the promotion of hilarity, Mr 
Holt, as it seems to me,’ said she, ‘ os the avoidance 
of utter collapse that we have to provide for. We 
have no idea (doubtless) liow stupid we have been 
ourselves for the last half-hour, but everybody has 
noticed it in his neighbour.’ 

‘I have not noticed it in you, Miss Jenny,’ 
returned Mr Holt gallantly. ‘ T have only observed, 
as in Macaubiy’s case, that there were occasionally 
“flashes of silence." -What do you say, ^liss Kate ^ 
Are you for games or no games ? ’ 

Kate did not like kfr Holt, but she had looked 
upon him with less disfavour ever since he liail 
endeavoured to take the blame olf Jeif’s sliuulders 
in the matter of the Guide Race ; and she thought 
Jenny was bard upon tlio man. True, he uus not 
quite up to the standard of ‘ a geiitletiiaii but that 
seemed to her rather a reason why they who were 
his superiors should deal tenderly with him. lilore- 
oyer, she was resolved not to ‘ snub ’ him, ever 
since Mary had dropped that unpleasant hint about 
nis devotion to her on the night of the charades^ 


Thus specially appealed to, she gave her voice for 
games, and they were comincnced accortliiigly. 
Jenny and Mary ha<l Hie word- - thougli the two 
sisters would have carried on the conversation 
bctter-^iid the r/fle of the i-est was tti listen. 

‘It is curious/ said Jenny, ‘that you generally 
either see them in great numbers, or else only one 
at a iiinn.* 

‘ Nay,’ returned Mary ; ‘ T liave often seen two 
and four of them, though st*ld«jm three, when their 
object has Ixicn to make us good.’ 

* Or perhaiw only gooily-goody, which w quite 
anothiT thing,’ observed Jenny. 

‘Mamma, however, believes in their efficacy 
implicitly,’ said Mary. 

‘ I hope so, my dear,’ observed Mrs CamjKleii, 
awakened by this refeiinice to herself ; and under- 
standing dimly that she was called upon to eiidorsc 
some moral or religious principle. 

‘lam afraid you have no right to join in our 
conversation, my dear Mrs Campden,’ said Jenn}'. 

‘They arii playing at Ughts,’ explained Kate 
apolugctically. 

‘My ilear Kate, I am perfeclly well aware of 
that,* returned the hostess with dignity, it was a 
maxim with her not only never to own hersedf 
wi-ong but even mistaken 

‘ Rut you know you have not guc^ssed it, mamma,’ 
urged Alary ; ‘and it *s contrary to tlie rules to talk 
to us unless you have.’ 

‘ Your mother does not even keep one of them 
in her jioiise, I Ixdicve,’ continued the audacious 
Jenny, whose character was faulty in this jiarticn- 
lar -that she had no reverence for those she did 
not respect. She was impatient of pretence of any 
kind, and would rap her hostess's knuckles fiH sixui 
as she would have rapped those of anybody else. 
What business had the woman to insist upon it 
she was awake when she was usleej) ? 

‘ No,* said Alary ; * we do imt keep one at present, 
thiiiigli we did so at one time.’ 

‘ Yes ; that is very curious,’ observed Jenny 
thoughtfully. ‘The poor keiip none of them. 
The moderatidy rich keep one of them. The rich 
keep none of them ; hut the very rich indeed — 
(piite imiguiliceiil pcfiple, that is— keep lots of 
them.’ 

‘This is like a riddle of tlic Sphinx,’ exclaimed 
Jcif despairingly. 

‘And you arc not the (IMipus to guess it,’ 
retorted Jenny. ‘ A.** it happens, however, it is 
not a riddle, though I hav(‘ seen it in a charade.’ 

‘ And on the stage/ said Alary. ‘ They look 
lovely on tlie stage.’ 

‘A"es; hut 1 tliiiik the gentlenieii admire them 
more than the ladies. I am sure if you were to 
appear os one, Alary, they would admire yon 
immensely.’ 

Alary blushed and tittered ; and Kate put in ; 
‘ They were very useful to ladies, however, in old 
times, were they not r 

‘AVho is this young person?’ inquired Jenny, 
with icy gravity, of her cojMljiitor. ‘Do you think 
siie has a right to join in our private couverso- 
thiu ? * 

* Let us iiMpiire/ .said Alary. — ‘ When w'ere they 
useful to ladies, miss ?’ 

‘ In muddy weather,’ rejoined Kate, and thereby 
cstablisiicd her position. Tlierc wero now threo 
to carry on the talk instead of four. 
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^ Have you ever known them to change colour ? ’ 
inquired Jenny witli n comical look. 

‘ No,’ auid ^ry. * I have known them of dilTer- 
cnt colourR, but never to change.’ 

<Nor fiaid Kate. Hlivc ua further particu- 
lars.* 

‘ Well, T have known those to which Mrs (Hamp- 
den is atUichud to be red, and yet ocicasionully not 
i*ed.’ 

‘Are they not often mentioned in romances?* 
inquired Mrs Dalton, smiling. 

* Mamma has guessed it!* cried Kate delightedly. 
' Well done, mainina I ’ 

‘ 1 am not sure,* said .Tenny severely. ‘ We must 
not encourage rash speculation. Wliat writer of 
romance is mostly :Lssociated with them i * 

‘ Sir Walter Scott.* 

* Very tnie ; yc'.t he has not portrayed the most 
popular— and the largest - of all.* 

‘ I have got it!* cried triumphantly. ‘The 
laigest of all is capital.* 

‘ Who is this noisy yonlh V inquired Jenny coii- 
lcin|ilaoiisly. ‘ I cannot think lie belongs to us.’ 

* Vos, he does,* persisted .Jeff stoutly ; ‘ the largest 
of all was apt to go to sleep a gooil deal. — !Mr Holt 
has not gucss(*d it yet.’ 

‘If ^Fr Holt’s literary symiiatliies wero confined 
to a single book, as yours an*. Jell*,* said Kate 
reprovingly, ‘he would have guessed it a.s easily 
as you.’ 

‘Oh, 1 sea!* cried Mr Ifolt, forgetting his 
liuiniliatioii in the cou.se.ioiisnes.s that Kate had 
been kind to him. M certainly ought to have 
recognised the. Fat Boy.* 

‘I don’t see it, argued Mrs Oampdon, who, 
to do her justice, was seldom the. last lelt in ignor- 
ance of the desii-ed wonl. ‘Of course a boy changes 
colour— though rarely, unle.*>.s he’s bilious; how- 
ever much it may be ex[iectcd of him, one never 
sees one blush.* She never missed a chfince. of 
hitting at poor Jeff, but this time he had the 
advantage of her. 

‘ The word is not quite. “ Boy,’* madame, though 
very like, it,* explainetl lie, willi elaborate polite- 
ness ; ‘ it is Patje ; which, wlnm in the form of ;i 
tract, is occasionally not read. Moderately ricli 
people keep one* 

‘1 don’t think it’s at all a good word,’ inter- 
rupted Afm Campden curtly. ‘ 1 think it stiipiil.* 

‘0 inamina !’ exclaimed Mary; * 1 think it’s an 
excellent woiil.* 

‘ Uncle George, do, pray, come hero,’ cried .Tenny, 
who, having hersc If invented the Avord, Avas by no 
means willing to subinil to the voice of detraction. 

‘ Wc want an independent opinion from you.* 

‘ My dear girl, 1 have not possessed such a thing 
ihcBC tAvciity years,’ replied Mr Cainpilcii, coming 
fonvard with liis cigar. 

Mrs Campden bit her lips, and so did the young 
people, though from a dilfereiit cause. It avus 
with difliculty that they restrained themselves 
from laughter. 

‘ Wc wont to hear your opinion of the word 
rage for Ijights,’ continued Jenny. ‘ Do you 
think it a good Avord, or not i * 

‘It is not a bad Avord, so far as 1 know,’ replied 
Mr (!7ampden comically. 

• ‘ Now, do be serious. Uncle George. Is it well 
chosen or ill chosen ? Somebody says it *s stupid.* 

‘I should think that avos the person who hud not 
guessed it,* observed the referee. 


* Thank you,* said Mrs Campden icily. 'It 
a]ipcar8 to me that you have not leanic<l politeness 
from the society of your stoker yonder.* 

* Good gracious ! ’ exclaimed the unhappy man, 
‘hoAV Avaa I to know that it was you, niy dear? 
You are generally the very first to guess theso 
things.* 

‘ I’Jcase, either to put your cigar out, or to return 
to your friend in the engine-room,* Avns the uncom- 
promising iiq)1y ; ‘ladies do not like tobacco- 
smoke piiifcd into their faces, Mr Campden.* 

‘On board stcam-yachts, my dear,* rejoined ho 
good-iialuredly, ‘smoking is always allowed, except 
abaft the funnel. Ncverthcles.s, to hear is to 
obey; * and with a salaam to his lady and master, 
intended to be etiKLern in its profundity, Mr 
(Jaiiipden retired, only to reappear, however, in a 
fe.AV luiiiutus, fresh and smiling, at the luiicheon- 
Uiblo. Under the inllueiicc of good viands and 
chanqiagne, the. little company, Avliich had been 
getting somewhat limj) and out of spirits, Bonn 
i-evived. The great prt'scrijition for a AA'ater-party 
is Avhat Dr (Jnrzon termed ‘coiislaiit support;* 
a liincheon should be always going — and so 
far as the young people. Avetre. eoneerned, tlie 
excursion, after all, ])i'oved a considerable success. 

Dalton’s eyes, liowiiver, in vain SAA'cpt the 
di-eary moorland fur her husband ; ho came nut, 
and, her heart foreboib'd, Avas too sad to come. 
It never struck her, as it woulil have struck some. 
AViA'es, that he might have ‘ made, an ell'or!,* ns she 
had done, and helpeil her to endure the happine-^s 
ami laughter of the. r<‘sL by his presence. Since he 
conlil not be merry, she avos glad to think that ‘lie 
AA*a.s sjiared the pain she sull'ered ; but she ]>iiied 
to be Avith him, tlnil her love might eomi'oii him. 
Wlmt AVUS he doing all alone at Kiverside ? Twice 
had .Mrs (^iinpilcn addres.sed her, llioiigli, it must 
be allowed, in a very Ioav voice, Avithoiit dii’ertiiig 
her attention from this melanclioly thought. 

‘My dear Edith, are you asleep/* said she at 
Last, a little sharply. 

‘A thousaiMl paiflons, Julia. I siqiposc tlio 
jiiotioii of the. A'e-ssel made me ilrow.sy.* 

‘It iiiii.st have made you blind as well a.s deaf, 
my dear,* Avhispered her hostes.s, ‘if you have not 
noticed the very marked alleiitions that Koinebndy 
hits been j)aying to your ICjite all day. Of course, 
she U Avell able to take care of herself, but, in niy 
opinion, it is a piece of doAViiright impertiiieiice 
on hi.s ])art.* 

‘ 1 have oUsnrA’cd nothing,’ nnsAvered Mrs Dalton, 
her delicate pale face fliisliing in spite of herself. 
‘Are you referring to Mr Holt /* 

‘ Well, I suppose 1 am not i-erGrringto Geoffrey, 
iny dear— //mi Avoiild surely be a little bio absurd. 
I say, considering the sort of footing on Avhicli AFr 
Holt has come doAvii here — not, I must say, alto- 
gether with my approbation — os your huslmiid’s 
busincs.s-friend, it is most impertiunnt in him to 
presume in that way. We have every reason, how- 
ever, to ladicvc that Kate has a proxier contempt 
for the man.’ 

‘Well, I think Ave may be assured at least that 
Kate has not fallen in love witli him,* said Mrs 
Dalton, smiling. She had quite recovered herself 
now, and would have been more than a match for 
her hostess on such a topic a month ago ; it is true, 
she no longer felt on equal terms with her, but 
then the other did not know it. 

‘ In lovo with him ! ’ repeated Mrs Campden 
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flcomfully. *1 should as soon have imputed to 
her an attachment to the footman/ 

*Mr Holt is your guesti Julia/ returned Mrs 
Dalton stiffly, llcr an^cr was not stirred upon 
Mr Holt’s account at all, and Mrs Oampden knew 
it, and drew in her horns at once. 

‘Well, of course tlic footman is an exaggeration, 
my dear ; hut the man has no sort of riglit to lift 
his eyes so high.’ 

‘ Of course, such u match would he ill-nsaorlod/ 
returned Mrs Dalton. ‘To begin with, there is a 
very great disparity in years.’ 

‘Nay, that ■would surely he a trifling ohjeciion, 
compared with others, lie is nut on the Niine 
level in society, nor anything like it ; wdiile, even 
os to his wealth — there is no knowing, ■with these 
speculating people, wliether they may nut be 
heggora to-moriow ; and it is no discredit to dear 
Kale, considering her hringiug-ui) and reasonable 
expectations, if 1 say that she is totally unfitted 
for any other life than one of assured case and 
allluence/ 

‘ 1 hope that is not so/ said Mrs Dalton hesi- 
tatingly ; and here it was almost upon her tongue 
to tell why it was she hoped better things of Kate, 
of the necessity that had arisen that KaUs ami 
all her children should ill Ihemsolvcs for quite 
another life than one of aiflnencc ; but her com- 
panion's impatience cut her short. 

‘O nonsense, Edith. I do sincerely trust you 
will never encourage her to thinw herself away 
I njioii a poor man. Indeed, I know no one - except, 

! ijcrhups, iny own thiughicr — less likely to he hap]>y 
’ w'itli such.* Of course, riches cannot insure con- 
I teiituumt ; hut it is miite as certain that poverty, 

! when it falls upon tliusc wlio luive been used to 
' riches, produces discontent, peevishness, cohlness 
! of heart, ami in the end, often downright dislike 
■ for those - -even when they aro not in lanlt — wdth 
whom we arc compelled to live. There, is a 
deal of nonsense talked on the other side of the 
question ; but it is rather a suspicious circumstauce 
tliat all the. eIo(|Uciice in favour of poverty comes 
from ]ieoplc who are either very rich, or not in 
a position to feel the want of numey. You iiev<!r 
I bear a man Avitli a large family, for exanix)le, 
2 >reaching up the delights of a small income.’ 

'Rut when you had a small income yourself, 
Julia— or one comparatively small — you Averc just 
as happy as you arc at present.’ 

It Avas now Mrs C-aiiqidcii’s tniii to blush, 
which she did very violently, though somewhat 
partially. She avos one of those Avoiiien who 
blush ill patches, and especially on the forehead, 
the cars, and the tip of the nose. 

‘ Of course, we have had our day of small things, 
Edith, as 1 have never sought to conceal ; but 
that was before we occupied our present position 
ill* — slio was going to say ‘the county/ but she 
modestly cxchniiged it for — ‘ soc.iiity. 1 lav ing once 
attained to tlia^ it would be a great bitterness 
to fall even to the jil^cc that I oiic'e occupied, 
perhaps contentedly enough.’ 

‘Yot, you would surely not dislike, on that 
account, those with whom* you were compelled to 
live — your husband, for example— even though, 
aa you put it, he might have been the cause of 
your calamity f ’ 

‘ I honestly tell you, Edith, I should like him 
none the better for it ; and should not certainly 
expect that Maty would liave the same respect 


for him. A man avIio, having once established 
himself and family, risks, 1 do not say their means 
of livelihood - for that Avouhl be downright sclKsh 
wickedness -hut their (I know no other Avonl for 
it) “ position,” by speculation, loses not only tlieir 
nioncy, but their dutiful nilhction and regard, and, 
in my opinion, tlesi:rves to lose them. Of course, 
Mr Holt 3'onder, with no family lies, may do as 
he pleases ; hut what avouM the woiM sa}* of your 
husband, fop exaiiipli*, if ho allowed himself to be 
persuaded by him to enter into any dangerous 
enterprise ? ’ 

‘ Well, Avhat vnnhl tlio Avorhl say V inquired 
Mrs Dalton, looking ([uiekly up into lier com- 
panion’s face. 

‘ Wliy, they would say — some A'ery hard things/ ' 
answered the other, not Avitlioul some signs of 
discomposure. ‘ Even in a supposititious case, one 
would not like tri say what things ; hut my point 
is, that though you yourself might forgive him, 
your children would endorse Avhat Avould be said/ 

‘And, in your opiiiimi, they would be justified 
in so doing ?' asked Mrs Daltmi coldly. 

‘ In my opinion, they Avoiihl at least bo. excus- 
able, Edith. You are not annoyed with me, I 
hope, for speaking my iiiiiid. 1 am taking, of 
course, only a gem*ral case. T am quite sure Mr 
Dalton is the very lu'>L man in the Avorld to 
eoniinit such a piece of folly ; hut my argument 
is, that if any one iu his pusition did commit it, 
it would be a crime.’ 

Jlei’e the Mttn/ grounded, as she was accus- 
tomed to <lo, on (ivory other trip, some yawls from 
her proper anchorage* in tlie river, ’faking into 
account the interest of money sunk in the xiurchose, 
and the e.\pense of her inainteiian'U*, each of these 
rare excursions to Bleaharrow mere cost her owner 
about five-aud-twenly ])ouMds. Dnt his Avife at 
least did not begrudge it. No family in the county 
could boast of the possession of a steani-yuclit, 
except the Canqxlens. 

‘MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS/ 

Thk efTcclof ccrt.iiii sounds upon the mind is often 
A^ery curious. We do not allude to the ordinary 
]>henonieiia of sp'ocli, singing, and music, where 
the souiid-iiroduciiig apparatus is tolerably familiar, 
and its ilistauce from the hearer estimated with a 
near appiDach to accuracy. The clfect is only 
‘ mysterious ’ Avlieii Ihctre is any doubt as to where 
the sound comes from, and how it has originated ; 
the imagination then begins, and sometimes works 
itself up to very singular halluciiialioiis. Night, 
or darkness Aviilioiit night, has much to do with 
this matter. When we cannot see the snmid- 
prodiicing agent, coujeclure is apt to run wild ; 
and ghost-stories often depend on no better found- 
ation than this. For instance, cerLaiu sounds 
may frequently be board at night, coining from 
the air above, hut from an invisible source — a 
kind of Avhistling or pi-oloiigcd cry, the producers 
of Avhich are known in certain parts of England 
os ‘ Avhistle.rs.’ Some legends make it out that 
these whistlers arc ghosts, some evil sxurits, some 
Wandering Jews. Rut the truth is that the 
sounds proceed from liiwls, such os wild geese or 
ploA^ers, which arc in the habit of ilying in flocks 
by night, ciither for the purpose of reachiiic 
distant feeding-grounds, or during their annual 
migrations. The cry which is usually uttered by 
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the Mciodcr’ during these nocturnal binl-llights 
linn, from ignorance of its cause, been reg:mlcd as 
weird and in^sterious by siipuntilious folks, who 
associate it with impending evil. 

Sir J)avid Brewster gives an excellent account 
of a mysterious night<HOUud which would have 
frightened many persons, but which proved inno- 
cently hannless when tested by a siciuly observer. 
A gentleman heard a strange sound every night, 
soon after getting into bed ; his wife liearcl it 
also, but not at the time when slw i-idired, a little 
earlier than he. No probable cause could be 
assigned; and the effect upon the imagination 
became rather iinpleasaTit. Ife found, some time 
afterwards, that the sound came from a wardrobe 
which stood near the heiul of his bed. ile almost 
always opened ami closed this wanlrobo when un- 
dressing ; but as the dour was a little ti^ht, lie could 
not quiU close it. The door, possibly afFcctcd 
by gnuliial changes of temperature, forcctl itself 
open with a sort of dull sound which was over in 
an inst'iiit From the lady not lieiiig in the habit 
of using that wai-drobo, the mystery hccaiiie asso- 
ciated with her liusbaml only. ^Nfaiiy a ghost- 
story would receive its solution by a little attention 
to' the sounds resulting from the expansion and 
contraction of wood-work, such ns doors, xiancls, 
wainscoting, and iirticles of furniture. Heard at 
night, when all is still, the sudden creaking of 
furniture in a room is apt to be somewhat startling, 
until one comes to know that it is simply due to 
*thc weather.’ 

Sound being generally more audible at night 
than in the daytime, is often exaggerated by those 
who overlook that fact. Humboldt specially noted 
this when listening to the caUrocls of the Cirinoco, 
and traced it to differences in the humidity of 
the air. The aiiiiusxdicre is sometimes more than 
usually transpai-cntY and soiiieliiiies more tliun 
iisually opaque, to sounds as well as to light ; Dr 
Tyndall has niceiitly proved this in a striking way, 
in relation to the andihility of fog-signals in dif- 
ferent states of the weather. A little mystery 
is also due to the liict that we sometimes know 
that sound is being produccil by an object visible 
to us, and yet we cannot hear it. The chiiqi of the 
sparrow is inaudible to some persons ; others, who 
can hear it, cannot hear the scpieak of the 
bat ; and all of us arc at the mercy of a kind of 
toiie-deafiie.ss (iiiiulogous in some degree to tJ)r 
Dalton’s colour-blindness), in roganl to sounds of 
aicute pitcli. A singular case of visible but inaud- 
ible dnimming occurred during the American War 
of Indcxiendcnce. Knglish and American troops 
were drawn up on u])pusite sides of a river ; the 
outposts were mutually visible ; and the English 
could see an American dmnimcr beating his tattoo, 
although no sound could be heard. This is attrib- 
uted to a kind of tone-opacity whic.h aifected the 
air over the river in a particular statu of tcnipcr- 
atiire and humidity. 

There is, to most of us, much my-ftery in sounds 
when louder than we expected to find them. A 
well at Carisbrookc Castle, Isle of Wight, has water 
at the bottom ; and when even so small an object 
as a pin is dropped into the water, the sound can 
be heanl above, altliough the well is more than 
two hundred feet deep. At St Alban’s Cathe- 
dral, it used to be said, the tick of a watch could 
be hcanl from eml to enil of that very long build- j 
ing ; whether the recent restorations liave inter- 


fered with this phenomenon, we do not know. 
Sound can be hcanl over water at a greater distanco 
than over land ; Dr Hutton heard a person reading 
at a hiindi'cd and forty feet distance on the Thames, 
whereas ho could only hear him seventy feet off on 
shore. Sound can be heard over ice, also^ more 
easily than over land. When Lieutenant Foster 
was wintering in the Arctic Regions, he found ho 
could converse with a man a mile and a quarter 
distant, both being on the ice in Bowcii Harbour, 
llic hunian voice, it is asserted, has been heard ten 
miles off at Clibraltar--we presume, over the water 
of the strait ’riie whispering gallery at St Paul’a 
is always a mystc'ry to visitors ; a whisper becomes 
distinctly audible at the opposite side of the gallery, 
but not at intermediate positions. The late Sir 
Charles Wh(»itstono once mode n curious obser- 
vatifin on souiul at the Colosseum in the Regent’s 
Park (recently pulled down). Pluming himself close 
to the upper part of the interior wall (a circle 
a hundred and thirty feet in diameter), ho found, 
that a s^ioken wonl was rcpcateil many times; 
that an exclamation appeared like a peal of laugh- 
ter ; and that the tearing of a xiiccc of ‘paper was 
like the ])atteriiig of hail. In the catliedral of 
Girgenti, Sicily, a \vhis]icr can be heard the wholo 
length of the building, if the whisperer places 
himself in the focus of the semicircular apse at 
one end. A story is told that, long agf>, a confes- 
.sional box wsw inadvertently placed just at that 
spot ; that the dtUnils a coiitcssion were audible 
at another si)ot m^ur the entrance to the church ; 
and that the authorities were first made acquainted 
with this awkward fact by a ferment arising out of 
one iKirticular confession. 

Hiiigle sounds repeaUMl many times, and a 
whole sentence repcuited after a second or two, 
arc alike mysterious to those who are not coii- 
vcrsaiit with the scientific conditions on which 
they depend. Some n;conled echoes arc of 
vt!ry remarkable charactiT. Those on and nc‘ar 
the Ttakes of KillariKty are doubtless familuir to 
many rciulers of this sheet. At Wouibstock I’ark, 
near Oxford, it used to be said that an echo woulti 
nqK*at seventeen syllables by day and twenty by 
night — a statement possibly in need of iiuidcrii 
verification. An echo on the banks of the LagOi 
flel Liipo, near ’rcriii, is siiid to repeat seventeen 
syllables ; wdiile the old topographers of Susso.x 
toll I of an echo of twenty-one syllables in iShipliy 
('hurch. 

lilany a mysterious niinbling, a trembling if not 
a booming, lias been fairly attributed to distant 
cannonading heard over wide stnitches of sea, and 
sometimes of land. Supposing the statements to 
be correct (which, of course, we cannot guarantee), 
many of the rccoixled cxniiqdes are notable enough. 
The evening gun at Plymouth has been heard at 
llfRicombe, sixty miles off. Rather more than 
this is the distance from Holyhead to Kingstown, 
near Dublin, u distance traveUed by the audible 
sound of a salute from a fleet of Avar-sbips. Can- 
nonading off the coast of Essex has been heard at 
(’ambridgo; and off the North Foreland, at London 
— distances of seventy or eighty miles. The booming 
of great guns has hceii heard from Messina to Syra- 
cuse, from Genoa to Leghorn, from Portsmouth to 
HeTeford--distaiiccs of ninety to a hundred miles. 
Great explosions of gunpowder, in powder-works 
and in magazines, are said to have been heard nt 
distances nearly as great as these. Guns fired at 
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Ciirlficrona havo been beard in Denmark, aeruHS 
the whole breadth of Sweden, a hundred and twenty 
iiiiles off. At two or three places on the cfiost of 
Kent, it is said, the cannonading at Waterloo Wiis 
heard— 'the distance being very considerably over a 
hundred miles. The terrible iiring of the Fedcinils 
and Confederates at the battle of Cettysburg, during 
the American civil war, iiuule itself heard a huudn*.d 
and thirty miles off ; and it is even said that gnn- 
liring at Stockholm was once heard at a distance of 
a hundred and eighty miles ; and that cannonading 
in the German Ocean was audible at Shrewsbury, 
two hundred miles off. Ihit if for cannonading 
we substitute the mightiest sounils of nature, 
great volcanic eruptions, we hiave such distances 
far behind ; Sir Stamford Rallies and oilier reliable 
authorities tell us that the tremendous volcanic 
eruption at Sumhawa Island, in the lilastern Archi- 
pelago, was heard nine hundred miles away. 

There is often something very mysterious in 
rouiuIh when we are deceived as to the dircctiou 
ivhenco they come, even when the sounds them- 
selves arc of a familiar kind; and if we arc 
deceived both os to direction and distance, the 
mystery grows in interest. One of the best ('xainples 
of this was the exhibition known us the InvisUtle 
(rirl, pleasing in itself and scientific in action. 
Ill tlie middle of an exhibit ion-room avos a small 
globe of copper or brass, suspended hy strings or 
ribbons from a canopy, and in contact with nothing 
but those ribbons, except tliat four triimpct-niouths 
opened from the four sides of the globe. On 
speaking into one of these months, and asking 
r|iiestions, a tiny voice answered from the globe 
itself, speaking in three or four languages, acconl- 
ing to the reiiuircmcnts of the question, and 
singing at intervals. The globe was only a foot or 
so ill dianieter ; but so coinphdely did the voice 
seem to come from it, and so delicate and snlsliieil 
AA'os it in tone, that the effect produced utmn the 
audience Avas striking. The mode of producing 
the sounds Avas scientincally complete. A fraiiic- 
Avork that surrounded the ball had an air-tube 
along one horizonliil bar and down one leg ; Avhen 
a spectator spoke or Avhispcrcd into one of the 
trmnpct-inouths, the sound was echoed by the 
liolloAV of the globe back into the concealed tube, 
and conveyed into an adjoining a|iartment, Avlicre 
they were heard by a lady-coufedcratc, who Avhis- 
pered back the answer. We remember the exhi- 
bition, and can vouch for the fact that the voice 
seemed to come from a tiny being located in the 
small globe itself. 

It has been pretty avcU nsccTtaiiicd, in regard to 
mysterious sounds coming from masses of stone, 
that the sonorous eifects admit of a scicuiilic 
explanation. At Solfatara, near Naples, Avlicn the 
ground at a certain spot is struck by throAving a 
huge stone against it, a peculiar hollow soiiiid is 
distinctly he^. This, it is believed, is due to 
one of three causes : there are largo cavities 
beneath, or there are ]iartial echoes in the porous 
stone, or there is a I'cverberatioii from the siir- 
lounding hills. Humboldt describes a granitic 
mountain in the Orinoco region os * one of those 
from which travellers have heard from time to time, 
towards sunrise, subterranean sounds resembling 
those of an oigan. The missionaries call that 
stone loxoB de^ musiea. “It is witchcraft,” said 
our young Indian guide. The sound is only heard 
when a person lies down on the rock, ivith his | 


ear close to the surface.’ Humboldt expresse.d a 
belief that the rock contains a multitude of deep 
and narrow crevices ; that the temperatui-e of the 
craviccs is ditfci-ent from that of the open air; 
that a soiioi'oiiH current sloAvIy issues at sunrise ; 
and that the sound is proliably due to this issuing 
current striking against thin iilins of mica in the 
gmnitc. Near Tor, in Arabia Velraia, is a moun- 
taiu which gives forth a curious sound. A legend 
is current among the natives to the effect that a 
convent of monks is iiiirairulously preserved under- 
ground ; and that the sound is produced by the 
nakous, a long metallic bar susj)endeil horizontally, 
Avhich a priont strikes with a haiiiiner to summon the 
monks to prayers. A Greek is even said to have 
seen the iiioiintain open, and to have descended 
into the siihterrancaii coriA^ent, Avhero he found fine 
ganlens and delicious wiiter: .and in onicr to gh'o 
]>roof of this descent, he produced sonic fragments 
of consecrated bread, Avliich he pretended to have 
brought from the underground convent ! Seetzen, 
the first Earop(‘aii traveller who visited this spot, 
played sad havoc Avilh this imaginative picture. 
Accompanied hy some Greeks and Arabs, he found 
11 Lure rock of hard saudslouu, inscribed with 
Greek, Arabic, and Coptic characters. He caiiie 
to the conclusion, on closit examination, that the 
surfaces of two inclined planes of sandstone are 
coA'ereil with loose disintegrated sand ; and that 
this sand, in gradually rolling down, produced 
a sound like the swelling and waning tone of a 
huiiiniing-lop. 

Perhaps the most familiar of mysterious sounds 
are those produced by the ventriloquist ; familiar 
because almost every country lair is visited by one 
or other of these exhibitors ; luyptcrious, because 
the real source of sound does not correspond ivith 
the apparent. It lies within the province of the 
aiiatfuiiist or physiologist to explain how it is that 
some men can speak os if from the stomach instead 
of the throat, and Avithoiil any perceptible move- 
ment of the lips ; but the person Avhu can do tliis^ 
the ventriloquist, may make himself a most bewil- 
dering flccciver of those who listen to him. Our 
power of determining the e.\uct direction whence a 
sound comes is less than aa’c usually imagine. It 
is said that Savillc Carey, AAdio could avoIL imitate 
the whistling of the Avind, Avonld sometimes amuse 
himself by exercising this art in a public coffee- 
house ; some of the guests at once rose to see 
Avliether the Aviiidows Averc quite closed, while 
others Avould button up their coats, as if cold. Sir 
David Brewster notices a vciitriloiiuist of excep- 
tional skill, M. St Gillc, who one day entered a 
church where some monks Avete lamenting the 
death of a brother ; suddenly they heard a voice 
as if from over their heads, bewailing the condi- 
tion of the departed in piiigatory, and repnjaching 
them for their waul of zeal ; not suspecting the 
trick, they fell on their lacos, niul chanted the De 
rrofundU. A committee, appointed hy the Aca- 
demic dcs Sciences to repoi't on the ]ihonomena 
of ventriloquism, AA’ent Avitli M. St Gille to the 
house of a lady, to Avhoiii they announced that 
they had come to investigate a case of aerial 
‘spirits’ somewhere in the neighbourhood. During 
the interview', she heanl Avliat she temicil * spiriU 
voices ’ above her lieiid, underneath the floor, and 
in distant ])arts of the room ; and was with diffi- 
culty convinced that the only spirit present was 
the vcntrilociuistic voice of M. St Gille. 
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Brewster tells of another master of this art, Louis 
Brabant, valet do chambre to Francis L, whose suit 
was rejected by the parents of a beautiful and 
well-dowered girl with whom he was in love. He 
called on the mother, after the death of the father, 
again to iiigc liis suit ; niid wliile lie was present, 
she heard the voice of her deceased liusbami, 
expressing ruinorBC for having rojocted Louis Bra- 
bant, and conjuring her to give her immediate con- 
sent to the betrothal. Frightened and alarmed, she 
consented. Brabant, deeming it desirable to behave 
liberally in the marriagc-arrangenionts, but having 
not much cash at command, resolved to try wliotlier 
liis ventTilo(|uism would be as efiicacious with a 
inoney-liMiding banker ns it hod been with the 
widow. Calling on the old usurer at Lyons, he man- 
aged that tlie cunversation should turn upon the 
subject of .demons, spectres, iiTid piiigatory. Sinl- 
denly w’us heanl the voi»?e of the usurer’s father, 
complaining of tlie horrible sn fieri iigs he was 
enduring in purgatory, and saying that tln'ro was 
no way of obtaining alleviation except by the 
usurer advancing money to the visitor for the sake 
of ransoming Christians from the hands of the 
Turks. The usurer w'ua terrified, but loo much in 
love with his gold to yield at once. Brabant went 
next day, and ivsnincd the coiivei-sation ; when 
fthortly were heard the voices of a host of dead 
relations, all telling the sanie terrible st<»ry, and 
all pointing out the only way of olitaining relief. 
The usurer could resist no longer ; he placed ten 
thousaiul crowns in the hainls of the unsuspected 
ventriloquist — who of coui'se forgot to ])ay it over 
for the ransom of Christians either in 'I’urkey or 
anywhere else. When the usurer learned after- 
wards how he hail been duped, he died of vexation. 

Of all proilucci*3 of so-called mysterious sounds. 
Dr TyndalPs sensitive or -oov^d is one of 

the most curious. Out of a particular kind of 
gas, with a burner of [leculiar construction, the 
learned ]in)fessor produces a liglited jet of Hamc 
nearly two feet in height, extri'anely iiarrnw, and 
so exquisitely sensitive to sounds that it sings, and 
dances up uud tlowm, in responses to everything 
that is sung or said, with difiei’ent degrees of sensi- 
bility for dilferoiit vowel K<juiids. * The slightest 
tap oil a flistant anvil reduces its height to seven 
inches. When u bunch of keys is shaken, tliellaiiic 
in violently agitnteii, and emits a loud roar. The 
dropping of a sixpence into a band already con- 
taining coin, at ^ distance of twenty yanls, knocks 
the ilame down. It is not possible to walk across 
the floor wit bout agitating the flame. The creaking 
of boots sets it in violent commotion. 'I’iie criini|)- 
ling or tearing of paper, or the rustle of a silk 
dress, does the same. It is startled by the patter 
of a rain-drop. I hohl a watch near the flame ; 
nobody hears its ticks ; but you ull see their effect 
upon the flame ; at every tick it falls and roars, 
'riic windin^-up of the watch also produces tumult. 
The twittemig of a distant sparn.'W shrieks in the 
flame ; the note of a cricket woulil do the same. 
A chimip from a distance of thirty yards causes 
it to fall and roar.’ In reference to the power of 
the flame to respond to poetry, the b etunsr said : 
* The flume sidects from the sounds those to which 
it can respond ; it notices some by the slightest 
nod, to others it bows more distinctly, to some its 
obeisance is very profound, while to many sounds 
it turns an entirely deaf ear.* 

So long as the cause of any unusual sound is 


unexplained to the non-scientifle listener, he is 
apt, naturally enough, to term that sound mysteri- 
ous ; but the eleiiiuiit of mystery will disappear 
when he is assiu^ed that sounds of every descrip- 
tion arc duo to natural and unalterable acoustic 
principles. 
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IN THttRE 1*A RTS.— PART II. 

It would he too tedious to nut down on paper 
many of the incidents of Willy’s life and mine at 
iliia time. Nothing seemed to happen for several 
years after the accident to little Miss .Toy and Willy 
in the lane. Our life- now that 1 look back on it 
through the mists of half a century lying between 
— seems to have been a time of young animal 
ha])piiiess — a life of young colts or of dogs. We 
seemed to live on tlie oiitsirle of life, ns it were. 1 
TiMiiember we used to listen to our elders talking 
over politics or the fighting news, os if it did not 
concern ns at all. I remember the w'ar-ncws W'el], 
because Bill Stubbs was in the habit of coming 
over and sitting in the mill kitchen every Satimlay 
evening, to hi‘ar the newspaixT n*ad to him by 
Uncle Sloplien, and to bo rc'proved for his Jiearty 
cursing of the Dnke of York. The old mail used 
to stump up and down the floflr when some of the 
news was read. As for Uncle Stephen, he always 
used to read the iiiifavoiirable news as if it were a 
pack of lies, never giving way to agitation, as old 
Bill did. 

Willy was the first to take notice of these inatlors 
of war and politics, althongh J was fourteen at the 
lime, and he only twelve; but he w'as always 
quicker than f was, and always mot the disagree- 
ableness of arillimetic int>re choorfiilly limn T could, 
when he was not excited by old Sriiilfy Tegg. I 
had a sad dull head, and have still, for the iiialtcr 
of that ; but 1 was lough of Hmh, und could run 
across stubble like a gi'cyboiiiid, and coiibl swim 
against the mill-race, which no other boy in our 
parts could do. But Willy urns always vde and 
slender, willi a face as sweet to look iqjon .as a 
])ictiirc or a flower, 'riie ladies from the Hull 
noticed him more and more, nlLlioiigh wc were 
forbidden by Uncle Sleplien tr) go near the squire’s 
groiinils. Bill we frequently met parlies of the 
gentry about the lanes, and wo learned at last to 
stand fire os It were, and left off running away when 
we saw them coming. Miss Joy was always in 
liigli glee whciie.ver we iiict, and one day she gsive 
lie one of betr duH’s cliildiiui, wdiicli were carried 
in a basket beliind her. She told us to share it 
between us and be very good to it. 1 carried it 
home carefully, for Willy had rather a contempt 
for it ; and it lies, even now, in a safe place, with 
a Bcr.i])uf paper to it, on which is written, A Present 
fnmi J(nj. I'hc paper is very old and yellow, and 
the iloll is no longer young ; but my youth comes 
b;ick to me afresh when 1 look at it, and to part 
with it would be losing part of iny life. 

But there came a time with Willy and me when 
we had our first great trouble ; and our sore hearts 
took in, for the first time in our lives, the great 
fact that criudty and hartlness — so it seemed to us 
— ^were not only to he found greatly developed in 
hoys, but in their elders also. It seemed a great 
blow to us to discover this, and it swept away like 
cobwebs whole chapten of catocliisni. It was 
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in tho year 18(K), and when the day came, it 
brought with it the astonishing nows, that Willy 
was not only a grandson of Uncle Stephen, but of 
Squire Harding also, and heir tu his great 
estate. I well remember hearing all about it 
in the mill parlour, when Willy was called in, 
and I, as usual, w'ont with him, and sat un- 
noticed and forgotten for the time during tlie inter- 
view between Uncle Stephen and Mr llanling. 
The miller sat by the window, resting his head 
upon his hand, and looking out V(!ry sadly, I 
thought, and slightly turned away from Mr li ant- 
ing, who sat at tlic table with a packet of foreign - 
loolung letters near him. They seemed to have 
been sitting in that way for some time ; but when 
W'o cntereil, Uncle Stephen spoke to Willy, and 
made him sit on a chair close hy him. Mr 
llanling nodded to Willy, and smiled and shook 
hands with him ; whilst 1 seated myself near the 
squire’s dog Saiicho, ut a little distance olf ; for, 
thank goodness, I havo always, man and hoy, 
known my proper manners in the presence of the 
cjuality ; although, wlicn Willy hecaiiie a gentle- 
man, heaven knows, it was liard to bear. 

‘How old are you now, AVilly?* a^ked Mr 
llanling. 

Willy confessed to thirteen. 

Uiiele Stephen sighed, and Willy, who mis- 
understood him, ran to the large Jlihle. to prove 
it, and there stood the entry, in Uncle Stephen’s; 
firm bold writing : ‘William (JurmtKnT IbiANu; 
horn at CalaUf July 1787.’ The (*iilry immediately 
above was partially obliterated, us if il bad been 
scratched out and written in again. It was the ^ 
reconl of tho birth of Uncle Stephen’s daughter, i 
Willy’s inotlier ; and against it was written on the i 
edge, of the page the words : ‘ IhoJ. Hod forrtivm ■ 

via 9nij ariyer, and her • ’Klie sentence Wiis I 

incomplete. 

Uncle Stephen took the ojieii book upon bis 
knee, ami drew a pen through the wonl Brand, 
and wrote llardhiy instead — the squire looking 
on. Then he closed the book, and clasped it, and 
the hand he laid upon il trembled. 1 won- 
dered at that, and the unusual paleness of his ; 
face .and his tight lips ns he looked at Will}'. Hut 
Uncle Stephen was never a man of wonls ; an<l I 
inavc since known, that in that action of a niomeiit 
he had surrcndeTcd the dearest object in life, for 
ho cherished Willy as few have a son ; more 
than Willy ever knew, for, as I have said, he was 
a silent man, who seldom gave utterance to the 
deep feeling tliat belonged to liis nature. 

The squire entered into conversation w'itli Willy 
trith all the pleasantness of the open-he;irted gentle- 
man that he was; and he and Uncle Stephen 
told Willy between them, hit by bit, all that it 
was neccssa^ for biiii t(» know of a very sad story. 

I knew it all very well in after-years, when 
Uncle Stephen began to treat me os a man ; but at 
that time it hod been agreed to make Willy alone, 
understand that he was the only son of ^Tr Harding’s 
only son ; and that the time had come w'hcn he 
should leave the mill, .and live at his own proper 
home at the Hall for the future. 

‘Shall I have a pony, like Miss Joy V lie said, 
had been mode clear to him. 
you shall, my hoy,* replied the squire, 

amiling. 

‘ Hurr^ I Ride about, never go to school any 
more! Qood-bye, old Snuffy Teggl’ he cried, 


capering about the room, for he had quite lost all ' 
fear of the wpiire. 

The Bf^uin*. laughed aloud ; but Uncle Stephen 
looked at Willy very sadly and wistfully, 1 
thought, as he sighed again. 

I felt a p<^ssiIlg lifting up of the spirits at all this, 
but my heart sunk .again directly, as I had heard 
them arranging to lake Willy aw.ay to the Hall to 
live, and 1 knew that 1 phoiild Rc.aTcely sec him 
any more; and in imaginatiini I saw him riding by 
with Joy, whilst T looked fortli at them from the 
dusty griiidiiig-rnom of tlie mill, riding past — away 
out of my life for ever. I forgot my goml maiiiiers 
for a moment, ami moaned out aloml before them 
.all. Then I rushed out of the room, and away 
dmvn ih(i river-sirle to the nic‘adow, an«l there t 
threw myself u[)oii the grass, and cried out my 
heavy grief with hot teai-s. The «*.oW3 w/;re mouth- 
ing the gr:i«s all around me, and now and then 
they lifted their clninsy, honest heads .ami starcMl 
at me ; and luiw and then I could hear the faint 
tinkling of the shccp-bclls on the heathy hills, 
and the familiar noise of the mill, and 1 began to 
think of the happy times wc had hail together, 
till my head ached with weary pain. By-and-hy, 

I heanl Willy’s signal-whistle, and I answered it 
very feebly. He came jumping over the stile and 
ilowii the iiii^adow to me, holding up two lai^ 
silvf‘r coins that the squire liad given him. He 
gave me one, for we had .alw.ays shared everything ; 
but he afterwards ti^ok il baf‘k and gave me the 
other, although they were, both alike, ’rheii he. 
said how iine it was to bo rich ; and putting 
his hands in his pnekots, he saiil stiddenly : ‘ Hollo, 
Ned, you ’ve. been hliihl)ering !* The. tears, in sjute 
of me, began to sliiuv themselves again ; and W illy 
looked serious, and very soon his under-lip gave 
Wily. We sat down on tho bank of the river and 
siiiJl'ed a good deal, both of ns looking straight 
down into the water rippling past .at oiir feet. But 
a consoling thought struck me, and 1 said : ‘ Let 
us go and tell ohl Bill.’ 

Bill iittevisl il long wlii.slle when wc told our 
news ; a wlii.stle that would have been shrill in 
most men. But Bill Stubbs had tho pipe of a 
mavis, .and his wlii-sth*, though astonished, was 
sweet. Me looked at Willy very kindly, and said 
lie hopCil lie would do honour to the quarter-deck. 
Willy did not seem to trouble bis mind much 
iiboiit that. His thoughts at that time, I think, ran 
chieily on ponies. Indeed, after a time, he took 
everything that happeneil to him in a matter-of- 
course sort of Wiiy which greatly surprised me, 
it avns so little like wliiil L expecteil of him. 

Willy w.as recognis(?d by all Hie squire’s family 
.and friends, and before lung w.aB sent to a public 
school ill the south ; and when I think of the 
time when he left the old mill and Uncle .Stejiheii 
HO easily, I feel a lie.avy weight on my he.art to this 
hour, so deep was tlic impression it iiiaile on me. 

1 had resolved to be a miller like Uncle Stephen ; 
but tbe glory of il w.as gone. A shadow seemed 
to have fallen upon the dear old mill, and I could 
sec nothing beyond but dullness. Willy told me 
he was precious sony to go ami le.ave me behind, 
and advised me not to be in the dumps about it. 
‘Here are lots of things f shall not want any 
more,’ he said. He also gave me his little brown 
terrier, Tuck, to keep for him, and cried over it, 
for his heart was good, although he did not seem 
to know it liiuftclf. 
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Uncle Stephen, I Tetnember, scarcely spoke to 
any one at that time. He went about anti did ns 
he had l>ceii used to do, but I could see the deep 
Badness in his eyes. 

I saw very little of Joy ITardiii" for the next 
four or five years, or of Willy cither, for 1 had 
become n miller, and my business was to grind 
com, and not to hanker after the footsteps of the 
quality. 

AVilly became a gentleman with the greatest 
ease, and I was pi-oparcd to iind him proud and 
haughty when he came home fnim school the first 
time ; but he vras not. He came to the mill several 
times, and brought Joy with him. He looked 
yery grand in his new clothes, which fitted him 
without shewing creases to hold the <liist, os mine 
did. He gave Joe Blake a guinea, which Joe hid 
away among the rafters of the gniiiary, hut after- 
wards begged Uncle Stephen to keep for him, os 
it made him uneasy at nights, and caused him to 
yisit it with a Ian thorn. 

Joe Blake said Joy was an angel from the sky, 
and, to this day, 1 think Joe Blake never said a truer 
thing than that. Joe was troubled in his mind 
about it that da^', for he thought it might be im- 
possible that such as he should b;^ allowed to sit 
down in the kingdom of heaven with the like of 
Joy Harding. But George Hawkes, our other man, 
who was a Methodist, laughed at this siiii])Ucity of 
Joe, and said that all would be equal there. Joe 
I called him a downright fool to tallc so, and asked 
I him how many more there worn like him in the 
parish of Tadcaster, where he was brought up, anil if 
book-learning and luariners, which belonged to the 
gentry, were to count for nothing. Tiidccd, there 
was almost a cptarrcl between the two, when I 
interfered, and told them that it was presumption 
of them to settle matters beyond their understand- 
ing, and that these things were only to be explained 
by the clergy. This satisfied Joe, but not George. 

As time went on, Willy became more and more 
of a young gentleman, until Joe Blake and I got 
into the habit of saying ‘ Sir * to him so naturally, 
that Willy did not seem to notice it a bit. ile 
did not come so often to the mill ; hut when he 
did come, Joe and I vrere as pleased as if the prince 
of all the realm had looked in upon us to sit upon 
a sack of grain, and tell us of his goings-on among 
^at people?. We heard many things that aston- 
ished us greatly. Uncle Bleplicn was never much 
in the ivay at these timi's, but he always seemed 
pleased to hear that Willy had been to see us, 

Joy, after slic got to know Uncle Bleplieii, came 
often by herself to the mill to talk with him ; 
indeed, she became a constant visitor ; and 1 could 
see he had a high regard for her. We all treated 
her as a fairy princess, ninl whiK'ver amongst us 
held her pony was ham>y. I astonished Joe Blake 
one day by kneeling down upon one knee iu the 
mud, and asking her to place lui foot upon tlie 
other, to help her to mount. Willy was with her 
that day, standing by and sucking the ivory head 
of a new riding-whip. He said it was quite right, 
oud very well-mannered of me, and luugheil at his 
cousin for declining, and offering me her hand 
instead. 1 Vras in a fog of delight all the rest of 
that day, and my check, which her long fair hair 
had just touched as she mounted the pony, tingled 
rad burned even all through the night, in my 
dreams. Wo all thought what a* fine pair they 


would make os they rode off together ; and as 
Joy waved her hand to us at the corner of the 
lane, Joe Blake came very near breaking his neck 
from the high door of the grinding-room. 

I saw Miss Joy Harding continually after this, 
and talked to her chiully about Uncle Stephen and 
Willy. She liked especially to hear raout the 
miller, and her lovely bright blue eyes used to 
soften wonderfully with sympathy os I told her 
how good ho was. One (fay she confided to me 
that she meant to make her grandfather at the 
Hall and Uncle Stephen bosom-friends before 
long, as tluiV ought to be, so good os they both 
were ; and she said she wanted me to assist her. 1 
told her 1 would, and that I would throw myself 
over the groat water-wheel, to please her. She 
laughed, and I remembered afterwanls that she 
hlushcd also. Then she said we could talk about 
it another day, and cantered away ou her ]x>iiy. 
But when 1 came to think of it, 1 could not see 
any way by which 1 could help her in the matter, 
unless ilierc should be any currying to do or wrest- 
ling, for I Wiis by that time a full-grown man, and 
thought twenty-stone bags of grain w*ere feather- 
weights. 13nt my^ brain hail not improved with 
iny body, and I found myself forgetting much of 
my sehool-l(?ariiing, rcmeniberiiig best of all the 
untold weltiiigs 1 liad achieved from old Snudy 
Tegg’s cane. 

When 1 saw Joy again, I begged her to ask 
Willy also to assist her in her plan, for he w*as 
clever and ritlatcd by blood to botii of them. She 
made no reply at once ; but after some hesitation, 
she said she had asked him, and he hod only 
laughed and said things were all very well as they 
were. * He. is so indillerent,’ she said, half-crying, 
*and doesirt care, except about dogs and horsesi. 
He says all the poor people iu the village are ns 
bad os can be, and very mean and greedy; and 
that when he. is stpiire, he will make th(?m look 
two W'ays for Sunday.— What does he mean hy 
“ two ways for Sunday ? ” * she asked, looking 
aii.\ious1y up in my face. 

1 coiifesscii 1 didn’t know tin? meaning rT it, but 
that it was one of the sayings of old Bill Stubbs; 
and I assured her that Willy did not mean any- 
thing wrong. 

Then she wanted to know who Bill Stubbs was, 
and liuw he huppeued to make use of such a 
curious saying. 

I told h(?r I dill not know how Bill hud invented 
the phrase, except that it wim natural for him to 
say queer things. Then 1 told her all about Bill, 
and what a hearty old fellow ho was — his W'onderfiil 
gift of slory-teliing, and the good songs that he 
sang ; and now, above all, he whistlcil so purely, 
that the thrushes in Beeping Wood couid not | 
etpial him for mellowness. 

‘Does he go to church?’ she asked. 

1 was obligeil to confess that he did not, on 
account of uii invincible dislike of our good parson, 
Mr Moosey, who bud oifended biiii by objecting 
to his whistling by the river-side of a Sunday 
evening. 

She was distressed at this ; but after thinking 
a moment, she said, with one of her bright, blcssea 
looks, that she would try to make them friends. 

‘ Mr Moosey is a good man,’ she said, * and 1 am 
sure he will look after Sailor William, and make 
him good as well as mellow, for grandpa says he 
looks well after his tithes.’ 
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Then T told her of Bill's Saturday afternoon 
visits to the mill, and liow hard it was now for him 
to fvet there, as he was {^rrowing old and stiff. 

She said she would come too ; and so she did, the 
very next Satunlay ; and Uncle Stephen introduced 
our old friend to hc.r, and said he was one of 
Admiral Duncan’s men. The old sailor rose from 
his seat, and made his best maniiei-s to her, and 
she shook hands with him ; but 1 could see that 
she was unprepared for the ^YOOlieu leg, which I 
had omitted to nidiition. 

I was disappointed in Bill that <lay, for his wits 
seemed to have left him, poor fellow. I expected 
him to have been full of anecdote and music, but 
he hail neither within reach, only an uncomfort- 
able look on his jolly face. 1 was quite vexed 
with him, until Uncle Stephen drew him out, .as 
indeed he alw.ays could, when no one else could, 
and helped him to feel at home with Miss Jov,wlio 
set herself to win his heart, and won it, jus slie did 
the hearts of all who knew her. He told some of 
his yams, but left out all the best bits that used to 
amuse us so iniicli. But Joy w{is deliglited ; .and 
Uncle Stephen said he did very w(dl ; and the U*ars 
came to all our eyes when old Bill sang the Youwj 
MiiUhipman'it Grave. 

Joy asked him if his parents were brokcn-lieailed 
when ho ran away to sea. 

‘ Bless you, no, miss,’ he said ; ' they was jolly 
glad to get rid of me.’ 

‘But Bill never was .a bad boy,* said Uncle 
Stephen, with a twinkle in his gray eyes. 

.Toy told us that day, before she left, that Willy 
had g(jl a coiiiniissioii in a iiiarcliiug regiineiit ; 
.and this news mwle Uncle Stephen start, for I 
found out afterwards that he had not hi?cn cou> 
suited in the matter, and that he had, he.<«ides, a 
gr(*at dislike to othcei'S. Indeed, lie told me the full 
story of his great grief a few days after that. lIow 
that Willy’s father, the squire’s* son, was an ofticor, 
and head run away with Uncle Stephen’s only 
daughter, who was the ])ride of all the country 
Tfuuid; and that her mother’s heart had been 
hrukeii hy the drc^odful alfair ; and that when his 
daughter died some time afterwards in Fnaucc, 
poor Uncle Stephen was almost insjuie, and would 
hare taken his own life, but that my fullicr pre- 
vented him, and stood hy him in his sore need, 
comforting him uml iiiiming him through a severe 
illness; and that, when he became almost well, the 
hoy Willy w'as placed in his arms, a small, delicate 
infant, having been brought away from tlie scape- 
grace father by no less a man than Mr Harding, 
who had quarrelled with his son for the disgrace he 
had wrought. But it afterwards appeared that hut 
for the old squire’s violence at the interview he 
had with his son at Calais, the real truth would 
have l)ecn told, instead of being brought to light 
thirteen vears after, when the captain died abroad, 
and left his pimers sealed and addressed to the old 
squire ; ono of which was the oiKcial record of the 
marriage between the parents, a few hours before 
Willy was born. 

By what fato it was that, at that time, and 
all through a long delicious summer, 1 met Joy 
Harding so often without intending i^ and how it 
was that my heart thrilled so at her presence, 1 
knew not then. In the lanes, with a word or two 
exchang^, gcnenilly about WUly. At church, 
I when she came down the aisle past our pew 


with the squire. I reatl the Voyages of Captain 
Cook; but T never found much assistance .in 
them, Still I persevered, and learned at last 
t(i like study of an evening, after tlie business of 
the mill was over. 1 told Joy of and she said 
it bccmiie me well ; although it was not then, but 
longaft(‘r, that I fmiiiil she .ilso read (’ook’s Voyages^ 
on hearing from me of tliat wonderful book. But 
the more 1 rcail, the more 1 began to see the j 
enormous deal T had still to tind out in the world ; 
and the hill of Knowledge seemed to grow greater 
the more I strove to gain a little footway up it. 

1 hail not K(‘cn Joy for a year or mom, as she had 
been up in Tiondon so long that it seemed to me os 
if Time*. .*ind Space bad made a bond to shat me 
out from the sight of her for ever and aye. But 
one day I met Willy and her in the lane, quite 
unexpectedly, and, as my whiskers hod grown, 
they scarcely knew me. 1 passcil with a re^ectful 
salute, when .Toy cried nut : ‘ Wh}', it is !&lward 
Thane!’ and I could nut help going up to her. 

Willy greeted me also, hut his greeting was not 
kindly, and seemed, to me, not from the heart I 
was ] wined by it, and sorely puxzled ; for surely, 
thought I, I am still Kdward Thane. I remember 
he looked like a prince, with fine rings on his 
lingers, and chains at his breast. 1 admired him 
greatly, in spite of my disappointment, and thought 
how worthy lie was tn hold his own with the best 
in the land, and even to be the husband of Joy 
Ifaiding. Indeed, it was a common report that 
they were to be mtirried in a ye.ar, so that the 
estates might be keiit together. 

f can scarcely bring myself to write down the 
tale of my life— tho events that befell just after 
tliis time even now, after so many rjuI years have 
gone. And yet, whenever 1 set myself to do a 
thing, 1 have no rest till it is done. 1 fear I was 
greatly to blame; in what happened, although 
Willy geiicToiislv blamed himsclt^ It was in the 
hunting-time, when Willy w'as at home oxi furlough, 
that 1 met him one cold, flamn night in the great 
drive that leads up to the Hall. He w.'ls riding in 
late fi-om a day's liiinting, aiul very tired he looked, 
poor fellow! I had been wandering about the 
; squire’s gniuiuls, as I often did at tliat time. In 
whatever direction I walked, somehow or other 
I niy steps were led at last to the shrubberies ; and 
very often 1 stood there under the stars for hours, 
watching the lights of the Hall, as if the place hail 
charmed me out of all propriety. Very well now 
do I know the charm that drew' me there, for the 
m.agic inti lienee w'os at work even then, that sancti- 
fied my nftcr-life with a blessing beyond estimate 
and beyond price. But, in my ignorance, I dreamed 
away the time, and never know at nil of iiiy pre- 
sumption, nor of anything wrong in W'anderiiig 
about the place. But on the night 1 speak of 1 was 
rudely wakened from the dream, and the waking 
was cruel. As 1 said, 1 met Willy coming on horse- 
back at u w’alk up the broad avcMiiie. lie stopped 
wlieu he saw me, and w'c recognised each other, 
and I felt the pleasure I alwaj's had in his com- 
pany, although of late there had been estrangement 
between us. I would have greeted him warmly, 
but with respect, ns was proper to a greeting be- 
tween the squire’s son and me ; but the wonls he 
spoke were so uncalled for, and the tones of them 
so strange and cold, that my respectful greeting 
faltered on iny lips. 
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' What do you do here, Edward Thane V he said. 

1 hiul 110 reply to this. I was unprepared for it. 
1 stood still, and standi at him in luiiozcmcnt; 
and then 1 asked him what he meant by thus 
accostinj( ine^ for it seemed to me os the utterance 
of a iiiadiiittii rather than that of a sane ]M!rsou. 

* You know well what 1 mean,’ he replied, with 
an oath. *Why do you come here Biicnkiiij; at 
nights 1 Do you think iiiy cousin cares for such 
us you?* 

*Your cousin !’ I said, in wonder; and even 
then 1 could not gmsp his meaning, and did not 
think of Joy. 

‘Yes, ray cousin!’ he exclaimed, excitedly. 

‘ Do you think I have not watclui<l your scheming 
and blackguardly attempts to gain her affections i* 

I felt tiie hot blood at lust in luy lace, and iny 
inmost soul was sick with sliunie and anger at the 
insult ; uiid in the midst of it all, a terrible gush ^ 
of pain from the heart Hcemed to choke ina Jt 
was more than I could bear ; and I answered hotly, 
forgetful of everything— even of the regard 1 
bore liim — 1 gave him the lie ; and the sound 
of my voice seemed so unnatural when I. said 
it, that 1 was appalled by it. lie swore at 
me niid struck at me in the ilarkness, and his 
whip fell heavily upon my face. Then 1 knew 
not well what 1 did, for 1 was beside myself 
with rage. His horse seemed to start and rear ; 
there was a scuille, and when the imidness of the 
moment left me I was standing over him in tlic 
roadway, and he lay bleeding and senseless on the 
ground. The horse in the incaulime galloped off, 
and very soon a noise of voices and the tramp of 
men coming with lights aroused me from my 
horror. They (uime and bore him up to the Hull, 
and I followed behind tliein, stupefied and over- 
come with deepest anguish at the deed J had done 
upon him of all otliei’s. Thu grooms luul no 
thought but that he had been thrown ; and indeed, 
nobody questioned me in the matter, for they were 
all too intent on restoring him to life again. 

T hung about the Hall until I heard that he was 
in no danger, but only stunned by the fid I, and it 
made my luuivy lu'.ai't a little lighter. But the 
utlicr awful thought came in the place of the 
iutense anxiety, and it was even worse to bear. 1 
saw at last the fool’s garden of pleasure in which I 
hud been straying. 1 knew that I loved Joy Hard- 
ing, so that it would be death to me to pluck her 
dear image out i/ my heart, and a burning sense 
of hopelessness seemed to wither the strong life 
within me. 1 waudered about the lieUls and woo<ls 
like one dcnieiiled, and moaned out my grief and 
despair ; and at hist £ sank down upon my knees 
under the open sky, and my sorrow went forth 
from my lips in many wandering and ])assiurtalc 
I words. I went home witli a set resolve, that, 

I regardless of everything, I determined to uirry out 
; 1 went up to my bedroom and wrote out a letter 
to Uncle Stephen, telling'him all thal had occurred 
between Willy and me, except the blow he had 
struck me. I told him I liad foi^'otteu myself in 
iiiy wicked anger, and that there lu^l been a bitter 
quarrel between us. Also, L told him the cause 
of it, and how true it was iliat, unknown to myself, 

1 haA for long entertained a desperate passion for 
Miss Joy Uwling; so much so, that 1 could 
not bear to stoy near the place any longer after 1 
know the painful secrets of my own erring heait. 
So 1 bade him farewell, and entreated God to bless 


him f(vr all his goodness to me. This 1 wroto with 
tears, for it gave mo a sharp pang to think that 1 
might never look on his kindly old face any more 
in the world. After I hud finished this letter, 1 
did not hesitate a moment, but left the houses and 
before daybreak I was miles away. 

In a town some thirty miles off there was a 
sort of fair going on, and I walked about the 
narrow streets ami crowded market-place with a 
feeling of fearful loneliness creeping over me. I 
stood to listen to a man iiiaking'a shabby speech, 
at which the countrymen and ^rls were laughing 
and up])laiuling. 1 brooiled over the thought 
in iny wretched half-insunity, and 1 took a sort 
of feverish i)le:isure in my most pitiable weak- 
ness and foolish despair. 1 nursed a new feeling 
of selfish pride and disbelief in all goodness 
and truth. All that was rcially hud in mo Hceiiicd 
to come iqmermust, and 1 mode the most of 
it ; the devil helping me to welcome the evil 
thoughts that look possession of me, even whilst 
they made me shudiler in entertaining them. I 
was in this uiiliuppy fruine of mind on the day 
of the fair, and, of course, a i-ecruiliiig seigcant was 
one of Ihe first to notice it. I made up iny miiiiL 
that 1 would enlist ami go to the wars, and if x)os- 
sible gel shut in a forloriidiope. I took tlie oath 
before a magistrate, and the sergeant wished mo 
to drink with him, ami told me 1 should soon ho 
ail olficor like hiiiu I thought him very kind, but 
I had no heart to make iiierry; although the 
sergeant’s demeanour, 1 must, say, was the revei'sc 
of iUierry after he 1i:ul cimdiutled the others and 
myself to the quartei’s of the regiment ; for he then 
became as liaiighly us any general could be. 

1 was not long with my future comrades before 
T found that I disliked most of them, and I 
womleiwi very much where all the glory came 
fi*uin that we were tolil so much about in the 
newspapers. ILiriily one of them but would have 
been despisefl in our village. Hut 1 had cliuscii 
luy Jot, ami 1 debu'mimHl to abide by it, although 
many a weary fit 1 laid at lirst, for 1 was slow at 
drill, ami tho drill-sergeant stsmied to be a master 
in the shape of a loud-voiced blas^jlicinuus man. 


TRAIN-SIGNAbUNG BY TELEGRAPH. 

Tiir dciq) and wide-sjin^ad interest excited ^y the 
frightful catastrophe on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway at Abbot’s Kiptoii, and tho 
Rtatemeiitrt which have Rubsetiuently been made 
at the inquest and Board of Trade inquiry into 
the matter, have induced tho writer to believe 
that some details as to the methods of signalling 
trains by telegniph would be well received by 
the public. In Ihcso days of rapid railway tra- 
velling, everybody, with but few exceptions, 
entertains a tolenibly plain conviction that the 
progiess of each tiain is recoded by means of 
the telegraph, but— os a matter, almost of course 
— there arc very few persons indeed who have 
any acquaintance with the details attendant upon 
tho process. It is, perhaps, only when the nation 
is thrilled to its very core by some fearful 
accident, that public interest is awakened in the 
matter. At othei; times, people are fully content 
to travel as fast as steam can hurl them ^ong, and 
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p^amblo most inconsiduratcly if but tho slightest 
delay hinders their arrival at the specified time. 

On every lino of railway in this country the 
telegraph wires ‘run’ alongside tins rails, and arc 
with almost equal universality utilised by tlie rail- 
way companies. All these coinpanica are in the 
habit of exchanging telegrams with each other in 
an almost incessant manner. A x^osseiigcr lias left 
his portniantenu, we will suppose, on the phitibrm 
of King’s Cross station in the iiurry of catching the 
North express, and he does not tlnd out his loss 
until he has to change into a branch-line train at, say, 
York, llo complains there to tho station-master, 
and mildly insinuates Unit the missing article was 
left behind owing to the negligence of the London 
othcials. Straightway the telegraph is set to work ; 
the me&sage goes to L(jndoii on the railway wires 
— not on thoso helonging to tho pust-oihee — with 
the pnifix B.B. ; and under ordinary circumstances, 
the portmanteau arrives hy the next train sifter the 
receipt of tho telegram in Tjoudon. Then, again, 
trucks of goods go wrong; they get astray at junc- 
tions, owing to the carelessness or other fault of 
the sliuiitci's, and have to be ‘wirc<P after in hot 
haste— especially if the goods they contain are of a 
‘perishable’ Jialurc. 'J’hesti inquiry telegrams, in 
important instances, tire fre([uently sent to scores 
of stations, and are often altogetlier futile. Some- 
limes the missing wagons may be hidden amongst 
liundreds of others, and caiiiiut be ‘ traced,’ owing 
to the ciToncons ‘ taking ’ of their numbers by the 
number-takers, who are perpetually on duty at 
every junction and at all the ]3rincipal stations on 
every line of railway. 

Let us, however, trace the j^rogress of any one 
passongcr-lrain, s.ay from IiOiid(jii to Manchester. 
Take the Civ<e of the fast oxpross which leaves King's 
(h'oss fur Shelliehl, Manchester, Huddersfield, and 
Liverpool, at live o’clock every artcriiooii, Sundays 
included. This train stops first at Peterborough, 
after a long run of seventy-six jnile.s, for wdiich one 
hour and tliirly-iive minutes are allowed on the time- 
bills. Jt ‘ slows ’ in passing through several 
uiit stations and junctions, such as llitchiii, Welwyn, 
or linntiiigiloii ; hiit when on the clear ‘road’ 
belwceiL stations, it averages fifty miles ])cr hour. 
As soon ns it has steamed clear of King's Cross plat- 
form, an inspector reports tho exact time uL which 
it liiiH departed, to the telegraph office, where a book 
is kept for the sole and special purpose of enter- 
ing these train telegrams. Every arriving train is 
entered by the telegraph clerks, and each departing 
one by tiie inspector, with a subsequent iiiemor- 
anduni by the telegraphist, to intimate that it has 
been duly signalled. Every train, it should be 
stated, has its proper distinguishing number. 

The train, then, lias started, and has been duly 
and promptly reported iii tlic maimer just indicated. 
The telegraph clerk, supposing there to be no mes- 
sage in course of transinissioii on the circuit, at once 
—or if there be telegniphing in progress, waits two 
minutes, and then breaks in with the not-to-bc-dis- 
reganled signal of M.T. (which means lYain Message, 
iMtials being reversed)— * calls up* Hatfield, 
Welwyn, ^tchin, Huntiii^on, and Peterborough 
in Buceession, and informs them tliat number so- 
and-so down express left at such a time. At each 
ot these stations the fact is promptly recorded, as 
there are anxious station-masteni, inspectors, and 
uriverB of goods-txains eager to know *liow the 


expresses are iimuing,’ in order that they may 
regulate their own course of conduct, and get os fur 
on their journeys— in the cases of the go^s-truins 
— us is consistent with sjifety. As soon os Peter- 
borough has reciuveil the signal from Uilchin that 
the express— the progress of which W'o ore now 
following — has passeil that slutioii, tho signal is 
sent noithwanls from I'clcrborough to New Eng- 
land (where there is a network of rails, and always 
a waiting host of goods and mineral trains), 
Essendine (the junction for Stamfoixl), Craiitham 
(for Nuttingliuin, Lincoln, &c.), and Uetford. 

In the meantime, after the express has passed 
Hitchiu, the stations each send telegrams forward to 
their next neighbouif*, hut none fiiitlier than Peter- 
borough. AVlieii the express leaves that busy rail- 
Wiiy centre, say af; 0.4*. ), tlie signals are ayain sc‘nt 
thence to the places already named, which are 
north of Pelerborough ; and a similar process is gone 
through at Craiithain and Newark. As soon as iiet- 
foid receives the sigriiii giving information as to 
the time the train passeil Newark, the clerk gives 
Shelfield an intiinatioii of the fiicL Again, when 
the Manchester, Sheffichl, and Lincoliishire line is 
entered upon at Itetford, the signals are forwarded 
to Worksop, Kiveton Park, AVoodhoiise Junction, 
and Sheffield. The stalions intermediate between 
lletfunl and Sheffield merely have the fact made 
known to them for the resiKictive guidance of each ; 
but as soon as the. clerk at Sheflield knows tlie 
time given by the Retford signals, he is to forward 
it to Penistoiic (junction for Jiuddersfield, and 
where the Liverpool portion is generally detached), 
Oodley Junction (wliere the Liverpool cimnges used 
to be gcuemlly made), Guido Bridge, and Man- 
chester. When Shettield is reaclieil, and dejiarted 
from, these stations are again informed of the e.\act 
time of Uiqiaituru ; as also are Oughty Bridge, 
Wurllcy, and Uunford Bridge, which are small 
roadside stations. 

Thus far we have traced the progress of our 
train broadly and in a sketchy sort of maimer ; 
but we must not lose sight of the far inure ii:^ort- 
ant fact, that along llio whole system of the Great 
Northern line which has been thus dealt with, the 
block- system has been more silently at work — 
silently, but far more surely, and safely than what 
is technically known as the ‘speaking’ signulliug. 
In order to explain this, there is no necessity for 
going over the whole length, seeing that the line 
is ‘ cut up ’ into sections of some two miles each, at 
both ends of which there are either ordinary 
stations, or -os at Abbot's Uiptou — mere specially 
erected block-signalling boxes. Thu chief and 
guiding principle of the block-system is that, under 
110 possible circumstance, or combination of cir- 
cumstances, sliidl two trains proceeding in tho 
same direction be on one section of the railway at 
the same time. In order to effect this, tol(?graphing 
is necessary ; but it is, for many reasons, of tho 
most simple kind. The instruments at either end 
are provided with one needle only. When it is 
upright and at rest, the lino is ‘blocked’ to any 
succeeding train ; but w'hen the handle actuating 
the needle is held or ‘pegged’ over, tho way is 
clear. Tho ‘pegging’ is literally effected by 
placing a peg of wood in a hole, so as to bold over 
the handle and needle in such a way os diall leave 
the sig^mon’s hands at liberty to attend to the 
levels which control tho signals outside. 

Let us^ by way of iilustration, take the case of 
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the particular express train the fortunes of which 
we have boon following. The signals of box A are 
at danger, or, technically speaking, * against* the 
train, owin^ to box B not having made known that 
a goods-train has t)assed his position. Until the 
goods-train does so, tho line is ‘ blockeil,’ and our 
express must be held in chock. As soon us the 
section is iiioile ‘Line clear’ by the signalman at 
box B, the man at box A lowers his danger wam< 
ing, tiic express engine-driver ceases to whistle, 
and again ‘ urges on his wihl career.’ hlvery one 
of these stoppages is reconlod on the ‘reiKirt sheet’ 
of the driver and lieoiL guard 'of the express, and 
also by tho block signal nuiu; so that when the time 
for explanation shall come, which it surely will, iu 
the severe routine of the system— tlui hist-naincd 
may shew why he stopped the passenger train. 

How excellent, then, :ind almost perfect, under all 
ordinaiy cii'cumstauces, must be llie Hystem which 
pcrniitH of a constant stream of trathc being con- 
ducted without any stopjmge at all! For weeks 
tc^tlier the fast trains keep precisely to tlieir 
appointed times throughout iluMr journeys. Even 
goods-trains get tlirougu without delay — an instance 
in point being mentioned to the writer on the day 
after the Abbot’s llipton collision, by the guard of 
an express goods-train which runs nightly from 
Manchester to London. Tliis man said that for 
weeks together he had run all the journey without 
being called upon to record a single sU)j)psige on 
his report sheet. 

We will suppose, liowever, that an accident 
does happen— that this aiipaiiintly simple machin- 
ery does get out of gear and such instances 
unfortunately occur with but too great frequency. 
As soon as the accident is ascertained, iness;iges 
.are nt once WTitton out with tho prefix S.l\ 
(meaning ^Special,’ Brassing) -which on most 
lines is used to denote extreme urgency— for 
assistance. The nearest stations on both sides are 
infonned ; a tclogr.aTii is sent to the district in- 
spector, to the RU])eriiiten(lent of the line, and the 
nearest ‘ break-down ’ deput. lii cxtraonlinary coses, 
too, the general juanager and secretary :ire simi- 
larly informed. Alas! however, even the prefix 
S.P. is not always omnipotent. Messages witli this 
prefix arc supposed by the rules of the railw.ay 
telegraph service to take ])reci:dencc over all 
besklcs, and other messages which arc iu course of 
transmission may be interrupted for them. Some- 
times, however, the telegraph clicks or signalmen, 
08 the case may he, turn stupid. ‘ Wolf,' they 
know, has often been cried when he did not 
actually exist. ’Phe pralix has, iu short, lost 
much of its signilicauco by being made use of in 
order to secure the despatch of ordinary hut loug- 
dclayed messages. So, in spite uf the warning let- 
ters, they will not give way. They jerk the ncwlles 
about in a higgledy-piggledy sort of fashion, or 
they sullenly peg over the needles so as to pre- 
vent the transmission of any signal whatever. 
This is called * fighting.’ Somethin^ of the sort 
was mentioned as having occurred in connection 
with the Abbot’s Ripton disaster. The lighting’ 
is generally soon over ; but sometimes all the per- 
sons concerned bceomc angry, refuse to concede a 
point, and fight for hours. They all know how' 
greatly they am erring, and that some one or other 
— ^probably all — will be ‘ reported * and fined, or, it 
may be, dismissed ; yet they will not give way a 
hoir’s-Lreadth. It is, in fact, an exhibition of 


telegraphic temper, just as plainly manifest to all 
those couccnicd os though they were all wrangling 
together in one room. Tliey even, in some 
instances, tnako r^do remarks or swear at coc^ 
other in this manner. Not unfreqiiently, tho 
clerk or signalman at some intermediate place, 
however, takes no part in the dispute, hut merely 
looks on. Ill this way, if lie is disputatious, yet 
caul ions, he may prove an avenging Nemesis, and 
may be the means of procuring the punishment 
of all tho. actual disputants, in the case of an 
accident involving injury to passengers, this * fight- 
ing’ delay may ciiUiil the most serious conse- 
quences, and may even cause loss of life, by delay- 
ing the .1111 val of proper suigical or other assistance. 

We thus SCO how vital a part is played in the 
ordinary daily train services of tho country by the 
puny tiilegniph wires, and how terrible the results 
may be, as was instanced in the Abbot’s Rip- 
ton dis.'ister, in case of llieir failure. Snow-storms 
arc probably the worst causes of telegraphic 
break-downs cxpcricnctMl in (Ircnt Britain ; but 
very wet weather or violent thundcr-slornis often 
conduce to the same eifeefc. 'J’he lightning some- 
times fuses the ilelicate wiras of the coils in tho 
telegraph instruments inbi one dumb mass, or for 
a lime demagnetise.^ the needles (causing all the 
currents to operate in directions exactly opposite 
to those requiriMl to be indicated) ; the wet con- 
ducts the licklo electricity from one wire to 
another, so causing what is (tallcsd * contact,’ which 
results in an iiidistingnisliable jumbling up of the 
signals. Snow, liowever, acts meclKinicjilly, aiul 
by its sheer weight breaks down tlie wires. On 
the inorning after the Abbot’s Ripton collision, 
the writer saw miles uf wiras, as >vell as the posts 
in many }) 1 acc.s, borne down to tlie grounrl, tho 
snow having frozen on the wiras as thick a.s one’s 
arm. 'J'liis was indeed a ruinuiis dowiilall ; and 
only those who saw the terrible debris of the up 
Flying Scotchman and the down Northern express 
jiiled lip in chaotic heaps, c^iu proiierly appreciate 
the full consequence of what havoc may be wrought 
ill ;i few hours even iiy so juiiocent-loo\iug a 
substance as snow. 


TIIK PKIMROSB. 

llic following sonnet vras written hy .Toliii (nan\ .a 
'Nort1iainptf»nsIiiru I’oet’ of tlic last century. His 
powers of description and generaus seziliiuunt exalted 
tho reputation of Clare, and stamped him as a true 
imct. 

YTelcomc, pale primrose I starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 

*Mid creeping moss and ivy's darker green ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground t 
JTow sw'cct thy modest unaffected pride 
UlowH on the sunny liank and wood’s warm side ! 

And where thy fairy flowers in groups ore found, 

The school-boy roams enchantcdly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 

IVhilu tho mock shephonl stops his simple lAng, 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 

O’erjoyed to seo the flowers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring. 

Printed and Fablislicd by W. & B. GuAUBaBS, 47 Pater- 
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THE EMIGRANT CARAVAN. 
TwBXTif years a-jo Ihei-e wiis a cuiisiclcrable iiiove- 
lucut of emigrants from Arhinsas and some ad- 
joining states towai-ds (lilifornia, wliicli was then 
hegiiiiiing to got into a flonnsliiiig eonditiun. As 
the way was long aci'o.ss the prairies and Rocky 
Mountains, and dangerous from roving hands of 
Indians, the emigrants bound for the far west 
usually formed a large body for inutiial assistance 
and protection. The.se trains or caravans of emi- 
grants 8ometime.s consisted of iqiwurds of a hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, with wagons, 
horses, and cattle. The men wen! arined with 
rifles, not only for deA!nce, but to kill gair.e, as 
an aid to the general store of food. 

We are going to tell the story of one of tlin.sn 
large cavalcades, which wo do from authentic 
sources. 

Ill the mouth of .Tuly 1857, a body of eiiiigranU 
])rocccdcd from Arkansas, miiiiberiiig a hiiii- 
tlrcd and fifty persona lilvery age wa.s there, 
from the tender infant in the mother’s arms 
to the old gray-liaircd man. In proceeding to- 
wards California they selected a route through 
Utah, which had been settled some years pre- 
viously by the Mormons, from whom it was ex- 
pected supplies of provisions could be purchased. 
The vast and solitary prairies had hceii safely 
traversed. The range of the Rocky Mountains 
hod been thankfully left behind. The emigrants 
had now reached the plains of Utah, and bent 
their way to the Salt Lake City, the headquarters 
of the Mormons. They had heard strange things 
of this community, but did not doubt that, in 
passing, food for themselves and provender for 
their cattle could be obtained from them on pay- 
ment of the proper value. 

The appiQoach of the emigrant train was knouni 
in Utah, Many travellei's had passed them on the 
roiid, and become aware of their intended visit to 
the Salt Lake City. The intelligence of their visit 
roused sentiments of hostility among the Mormon 
leaders, who by no means wished to give any 
friendly aid to so large a body of Gentiles — os 


they culled all who dilfered from them in their 
fantastic religious dogmas and usagcsi. To the 
ainazfonent of the emigrants, admittance to the 
city was denied, all assistance was refu-sed, and the 
.almost half-starving wayfarers were sternly oiilered 
to quit llie precincts without delay, and proceed 
on their journey. In this unexpected emergency, 
they had no choice but to submit, and striking 
their encampment, tliey dolefully went on their 
way wcstwaivL They pa.s.sed many flourishing 
settlements, but one ainl all received them in the 
same cold and churlish manner, acting under 
orders, that hud becMi despatched from Salt Lake 
City. It was dislinctly understood that no iiiter- 
coume was to be held with the emigrants. No pro- 
visions of any kind were to be supplied ; and all 
settlers in the Mormon colony well knew that 
these unlers mu.st be obeyed, or the vengeance of 
their superiors would he the inevitable consequence. 

The unfortunate emigrants found themselves 
rejected on all sidc.s. Innocoiit lliey were of the 
remotest intention of evil, they were unable to 
utiJi'i'stand the meaning of this strange behaviour 
uu the part of those from whom they had looked 
for civility and good feeling. An Indian, more 
huiuuiie than people of their owu race, sold them 
thirty bn.shcl.s of corn ; but this was but small 
help in their desperate extremity. Their stock of 
provisions >vas failing fust, and the condition of 
their horses and cattle was pitiable. The strength 
of the wretched animals was so greatly reduced by 
the absence of the necessary provender, that they 
could travel only slowly and feebly along tlie plains 
that lay between them and their destination. 

Creeping slowly along in this distressed condi- 
tion, the party at length arrived at a town called 
Corn Creek. Here the wayfarers halted. They 
did not form any expectation of being succoured 
in their extremity, because here resided the com- 
mander of all the forces of Southern Utah ; but 
they imagined they might procure information as 
to the possibility of getting supplies of forage for 
their worn-out animals. The oflicial applied to 
was ready with an answer. Ilia instructions hod 
been scut to him from headquarters. He told the 
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cmigionts that at a spot culled Mountain Mca<low8 
they would get what they required. To this place 
they at once repaired. There they found good 
and abundant piistunigo for their cattle, and they 
hoped to rest for a time after tlieir fatigues and 
disappointments. 

These peaceful anticipations 'were not to be 
realised. The doors of the colonists had been 
siiut against the strangers by orders from the 
Mormon chiefs. For a great distance around, it 
had become generally understood that the destruc- 
tion of the entire emigrant cdiiipaiiy was speedily 
to be accomplished. Aa, even with all their power, 
the Mormons could not safely destroy a Inmdred 
and fifty persons, the device aviui hillen upon of 
throwing on the IndLans the hlanie of a general 
massacre. The plot was ns ingenious ns it was 
secret and crind, lly some prospect of plunder, 
held out to them, the Indhiiis were to set upon and 
kill the whole party, leaving not one to escape. 
In modern days \\*c have nothing to match this 
iniquity. A parallel to it is found only in llio 
reconls of history. For anything similarly atro- 
cious, we have to go back to the massacre of 
Cilcncoe, promoted by that accomplished but very 
heartless person. Sir John Dalryinplc, afterwards 
first Earl of Stair. Just as no friendly hand wjis 
held out to prevent the wholesale slaughter of the 
Macdonalds, so no one within the sphere of the 
Mormon juriscliclion uttered a waniing whisper to 
put the Arkansan emigrants on ilieir guaiil. At 
a meeting held at a place called Fort Harmony, 
for the siiccial purpose of disenssing the affair, 
a show of hands was called for, and a woman 
stated ofter^vanls that she ludd up her hand with 
the rest. Tlien, rememboring the nature of the 
business, and what the gesture was designed to 
express, she instantly witlidivw her hand; but this 
was alL So absolute Wiis the obedience eiifurced 
by the despots who ruled the colony, that no one 
was courageous enough to declare his abhorrence 
of the foul crime that was contemplated. 

Meanwhile, the emigrants rested in ])eaccfal 
ignorance of all that was going on around tiieiii. 
Lulled into a fancied security, they had no thought 
of the dark treachery tliat was secretly Hchemiiig 
their destruction. But one day, as with a thunder- 
clap, these phfosing visions were rudely dispelled. 
On the 7th September, the quiet ciicampmciit 
was plunged into confusion and dismay by the 
sound of musketry. A volley was unexpectedly 
discharged among them, .and the horror-slrickcii 
emigrants rushed wildly out to see many of their 
number dead or dying on the ground, and to find 
themselves surrounded by a luiide of Indians. 
Anglo-Americans arc not slack in taking steps 
to defend themselves against a surprise. In a 
moment, comprehending the full peril of their 
situation, they, like brave men, quickly resolved 
on defence. Wheeling their wagons into a corral, 
or circle, they rapidly threw up the earth os high 
OB the shafts, to form an embankment Bcliind 
this shelter they barricaded themselves, and there 


they remained, while their assailants kept up u 
desultory fire until nightfall. Seven of the emi- 
grants were killed in this attack, and many others 
were wounded. Every one who shewed himself 
for a moment was shot at, their ferocious Indian 
assailants keeping up a noise of whooping, yelling, 
and other discordant sounds. 

With all its horrors, the attack was so far n 
failure. I'hc Mormon leaders liad been frustratetl 
in their hideous design. The Arkansans stood 
well on their defence, and Ihere uras little chance 
of subduing them by this species of attack. Obvi- 
ously, the emigrants had skilfully fortified them- 
selves in their encampment, ami were prepared to 
the uttermost to resist any further assault. It was 
clear they had resolved to sell their lives as dearly 
as they could. 

The Morinoiis felt that they were foiled in the 
attempt to destroy the emigrants through the 
agency of the Indians. Some other plan must 
be resorted to. The authorities at Corn Creek 
despatclKul an Indian runner to Cedar City to 
convey the intelligence that the emigrants were 
stoutly defending themselves at ^lountain Meadows, 
and could not be dislodged. Cedar City, which 
w's \3 a Mormon outpost with a military organisa- 
tion, immediately took measures acconliiigly. A 
troop was Jirectoil to march to Arouiitaiii Afeadow^, 
to bring matters to a cuiicliisioii. Seeing that the 
Indians had failed, the Alormoii forces must now 
at all haxanls interpose. At the same time, it was 
felt, that instead of uu oi)eii attack, treacdusry 
might advantageously be attempted. The lir-.t 
idea was to cut olf siii)plics, luid starve the emi- 
grants inti) suiTCiider. But as this would be a 
work of lime, there was a resoliilioii to empluy 
stmtagem. Let us see how the thing was elfected. 

(Closely belciiguercd in their camp, cut olf from 
both food and water, the wretched emigrants felt 
their hearts failing them, and saw but one horrible 
termination to their loiig-contiuiied sufferings. 
Tlieir joy may therefore be imagineil when liny 
suddenly beheld a small party of soldiers approach- 
ing their camp, bearing aloft a flag of truce, an 
emblem held sacred by all civilised nations. 
Nothing doubting, they ghidly haileil the pleasing 
spectacle; and trusted that at last deliverance 
from all their troubles Avaa at hand. The occur- 
rence has been fully described by several who 
were eye-witnesses of the parley and its results. 
A man stepped out of the line of soldiers, and, 
holding up the Hag so that all might see it and 
understand its import, he lulvanccd towards the 
corral where the emigrants were intrenched. He 
was accomxKinicd by two or throe others, chief 
among them being John D. Lee, sub-Indian agent, 
who had been specially selected by the Mormon 
government to carry out this treacherous act to its 
swift and bloody conclusion. 

Two or three of the emigrants came out from 
the corral and went to meet the bearers of the 
flag of truce. Lee then declared he had come as 
a L'iend ; and he proceeded to inform them that 
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the Indiana were greatly irritated, and were de- 
termined to deatroy the whole party ; that he and 
the company of aoldicrs hud come there in the 
hope of assisting them ; but that, on conversing with 
the Indians, he hod found them very obdurate, and 
nothing would pacify them but the surrender on 
the ^rt of the emigrants of the whole of their 
provisions, arms, and cattle. ‘ If yon will deliver 
up these,’ he assured his dismayed listeners, ‘ the 
Indians will cease to molest you ; and under any 
circumstances we will protect you from their vio- 
lence.’ The alternativu pnsented to them was not 
an encouraging one, hut the poor cinigrauls had 
little choice. Still they hesitated; and a long 
and anxious consultation followed. Lee entered 
the corral, and remained for a considemble time, 
some say for hours, urging Jiis treaclHirons pm- 

XKlBiil. 

A great drc^l filled the hearts of the Arkan- 
sans, If they yielded to the imperative demand, and 
evil consequences ensued, there remaincil to them 
no power of resistance ; their fate they knew would 
be scaled. Many among them £0.11*0(1 deception ; 
others expressed' their willingness to tnist tho 
solemn ^urances mode to them by Tjce. Finally 
his specious aigunients prevailed, and tho emi- 
grants consented to tho terras which alone — so they 
were repeatedly told — would insure their safety. 
Lee then arranged the plan of capitulation. The 
wounded men and the younger children were 
placed in tho wagons, and driven past the troops, 
the women and elder cliildrciL accompanying them 
on foot The work of destroying them had been 
already assigned to the iudiau allies, wlio were 
waiting in ambush for the signal that sliouhl direct 
them to commence their share of the iiiiissacre. 
The men of the emigriint party were then red.iced 
to single lile, and by the side of each defenceless 
victim mai'cked a Moriuoii soldier carrying a loaded 
musket. In this manner they proceeded for half 
a mile, till the chosen spot was reached. Here a 
lialt was wiled, a signal given, and next moment 
every soldier hod iired on the man beside him, ami 
Hourly all the brave Arkansas settlers lay dcml 
or desperately wounded. A few, less injnr^ than 
the rest, sought safety in (light, but they were 
pursued and overtaken, and iiiiiiiedialely slaugh- 
tered. Not one man Wiis lell to tell the tale. 

Meanwhile, the Indians liad darted from their 
ambush and fallen on tho unfortunate women and 
children. All the women ivcre iiiassiicrcd, ami 
nearly all the children. The lives of seventeen 
innocent little creatures were spared, because they 
were so young that no after -revchition of the 
atrocious deed could bo feared from tlieiii. 'In ibis 
manner perished the entire body of emigrants. 

The designs of tho l^lormons being thoroughly 
consummted, what remained to be done '? Merely to 
dispose in some rough fashion of tho bodies, and to 
shiUK) the rooila of the deserted encampment. The 
little children, who had been spared, were mostly 
given over to the Indians; probably to lend a 
Mlour to the report, at once spread abroad by the 
Momons, that the massacre had been the work 
I *D6n. Some of the cattle were driven 
^ tliey were sold. 

, j tP commission of this horrid 

1 ^ ^ j completely isolated from the 
worul ; aM os the work of extennination was 
m^e BO thorough that none survived to tell tho 
tale, except a few children too young to recollect 


it, a dork mystery shrouded the whole occur- 
rence ; and nothing w’aa known of it for a consider- 
able time, exc(*.pt among the few scattered com- 
munities living in tho neighbourhood. They 
scarccW dared to whisjjor it among themselves ; 
the Moniioii loaders kept their guilty secret; 
and Soon a collection of bh ‘aching bones was 
all that met the eye to tell the passing traveller 
of the trcacberoiis deed tliat had been perpe- 
trated in that lonely region. At first, it was sup- 
posed that the Indians had massacred tlie com- 
pany, and the story was told to the world as a 
caution to those de^^igning t(» cross the plains ; but 
so terrible a secret c<juld not bo for ever kept 
froin the knowledge of mankind, and in the coiirdu 
of time a report was grinliially spread that it was 
not the result of Indian barbarity alone, but 
that the Mormons had had a largo share in the 
biitcliciy. About (eighteen months later, by which 
iiiiie the reports Inul acquired some consistency, 
a district judge of Utah attempted to make 
some investigation into tlie occurrence, and sum- 
moned a grand jury to inquii'c into the various 
iiiunlers and ossoriKinatioiiH that had for some 
time been notoriously prevalent in the colony, 
atiiong them this massacre at Mountain Meadows. 
Testimony was pHsluced which implicated a num- 
ber of proiiiincut men in the Mormon com- 
munity; but it was impossible to get the grand 
jurors to act with honesty; they refuseil to find 
indictments, and were filially discharged. 

Many years passed, and no special notice was 
taken of tho massacre at Mountain Meadows; 
various difficulties between the Federal and Terri- 
torial authonties in Utah thmwing fwish obstacles 
ill tho way of an investigation. l>ut the carefully 
hidden scc.ret had grarlually transpired ; public 
attention had been drawn towanls this atrocious 
deed, which had so long remained uiipiinishctl ; 
and W’heii, in the year 1874, an Act was passed, 
by which grand and petit juries can be summoned, 
one of the earliest eases set iloivn for hearing was 
tho ^lountairi Meadows Massacre. After various 


Utah. Fresh obstacles inttirveiiiiig, occasioned a 
further delay ; but tho trial eventually began on 
the 2;id, and extended through the first week 
of August. It was called ‘the Tjee Trial,* the 
indictment being laid against John D. Lee, wlio 
was known to have been the leading instigator 
of the iiiacsacrc, thoiigli it was eipially well 
known that he but acted in obedience to onlers 
from the Mormon chiefs. District-attorney Carey 
o|Mmeil the case for the prosecution; Judge 
Imremaii presided ; ii great array of legal talent 
osRimibled for the prosecution and the defence ; 
numerous witnesses were sumiuoncd to testify to 
what they knew, and to facts that many of them 
luid actually seen. 

Tlio defence was of the most lame and incon- 
clusive description. Statements were advanced 
for which no particle of proof was forthcoming. 
All present felt that it was u toUd failure. The 
prosecution detailed the circumstances connected 
with the mnssiicre in the minutest manner ; many 
witnesses swore to their previous knowledge of the 
cruel deed about to bo perpetrated ; while others 
described tho horrid tragedy, which they had not 
only seen, but in which some of tliem had lent a 
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holpiii^' Iiaud. Only one iinpression remaiucd on 
the minds of all ImnartiaL and unbiassed listenei-s, 
that Lee luid actca as principal throughout the 
irholc affair. The case was then left to the jury, 
wliu consulted for three days, and then aiiiiouiieed 
thmiiselvcs unable to agree upon a verdict— nine 
being for accpiithd, and tliife for conviction. The 
jury wiis Uiereupuii dischuigcd, and the prisoner 
was held over for a second trial — if sucli should 
ever take place. 

Much interest was awakened by the liCe trial 
ill tlie United States, 'fiie public piints weix: 
full of the details of the massacre and the trial ; 
and with the exception of two or three journals 
published in the interest of tlie Mormons, which 
attempted faint Iv to palliate the crime and justify 
the jury by making light of the evidence, every 
paper which expressed an opinion on the subject 
joined in the chorus of uhliorrciice of the treacher- 
ous affair. Looking, however, to the generally 
corrupt and feeble iulmiiiistration of justice in the 
United States, it does not :i])pear probable that the 
instigators and perpetrators of the massacm will be 
visited with the punishment which is justly thidr 
due. 

In the narrative as usually given, little is said 
as reganls the motives whitdi led to such a whole- 
sale slaughter. The cruelty seems scuseless and 
gratuitous. We can only gatluT that a jealousy 
of being intruded upon by large bodies of strangers 
not of their own religious jirofession, induce<l the 
Mormon chiefs, with llrigham Young at their head, 
to adopt this infamous iiielliod of securing their 
pernianeiit s(;cliision. fii aims of this kind, and 
with iiiuiiy acts of tyranny, they secured their 
object until the opening of the railway to Salt 
Lake City, when a more tolerant state of things, 
and sumo modification of the absurd Monnuii 
usages, were successfully introduced, 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

CKAl'TER XVir.— TO UK, Ott NOT TO BK 1 

When John Dalton reached tlie licad of Sanbcck 
Valley, thei-e were two courses open to him : either 
to keep straight on along the east road, which was 
soon merged into a bridle-path along the moor 
that led to Bleaharrow Mere ; or to return to River- 
side by the way he came. It had been his inten. 
tion to join the party on hoard the steam yacht ; 
blit ho now carried about with him that which 
caused Ids heart to beat so wildly at tho veiy 
thought of his wife and children, that he could not 
tnist himself to meet them. It is always open to j 
the wretched — those at least who are not in prison 
— ^to end their woes by rope or razor ; but it is not 
so easy to use those remedies. But once one is 
possessed of a few drops of poison, the case 
becomes very simple : a dose of medicine is not 
dilficult to swallow. Wo have the key of the next 
world in our pockety and one turn of the hand 
admits us. 

One step from the deathbed, 

And one from the bier, 

And one from the charnel, 

And one Oh, whore ? 

says tho poet. But, for John Dalton, even those i 
few steps were now shortened — if he only so willed 
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it Though the matter only respected his own fate, 
he was filled with a tremeuduus sense of power. 

He had but to lift liis hand, and the secret that 
has defied iiiuiikind to pierce it since the world 
bi^uii, lay within his grasp. For the moment, he 
felt no inclination to use his ailvantage ; but he 
felt immensely flattered in the possession of it 
Thoughts of the Creat To-come had, of course, 
occasionally occurred to him, but only in that con- 
ventional and abstract form in which they present 
themselves to ninety-nine hundredths of his fellow- - 
creatunis ; familiarity with them had certainly bred 
no contempt for it in his mind ; and now he could 
Uiitik of little else, lie liad climbed the crags, and 
Wiis looking around him in all directions save one 
— his face was studiously averted from the long 
blue lake, on which the yacht, tliuugh distant, was 
distinctly visible. The very world seemed lo 'he at 
his feet, and to afford him the opportunity of a 
compreheusive Earewell. How cx«piisitely Ijeauti- 
fiil looked the tranquil valley from which he hml 
Just ascended ; how peaceful were the hours men 
passed in it, and how contented, to all seeming, 
were they with their lot ! Old Joit Landell, of the 
Nook yonder, was dying, it seems, and doubtless 
sorry to die ; while be (Dalton) was bale uiul 
stro))g cnougli, yet weary iff bis life. How cruel 
ainl unjust seemed the ways of — Fate. 

It Wiis impossible, however, lo smooth matters 
over with himseir now ; he must needs lace the 
truth in llieory, as, without doubt, if he jnit liis 
design into effect, be would have to lace it in fact. 

If (lod was cruL*l and unjust in this W'orhl, might 
He not also be so in the next I The * lo be, or not 
to be f ' of Hamlet is self-applied by every man in 
DaltoTi’.s case, wlietber be has lieanl of Hamlet or 
not. There are many considerations, but tlie gist 
of the matter lies in a nutshell. As to what 
men say of suicide generally, that did not dis- 
turb him ; be was too near the thing itself to 
l>e moved by the cant of those wlio have only 
rcganled it from a distama*, and with no reioruiice 
lo themselves. It is ‘cowanlly,' they say; when.*as 
it indeed recpiircs the cxtremesl kiml of courage- - 
tlic courage of dcsjiair. They might just as well 
call a man a * cow'ard ’ for going to the dentist’s 
and getting a raging tooth drawn, instead of 
letting it rage on. The topic is one of those 
upon w'hicli men have agreed together to talk 
rubbish. Even Shakspeare has told us that the 
Almighty has fixed His canon against self-slaughter, 
though whence the poet derived the information 
he has left untold. At the same time, that it is 
forbidden by implication, is true enough ; and 
indeed it is very literally ‘a- flying in the face of 
Providence,’ since a more violent protest against 
the lot that has been aHsi{jne«l to us, or a greater 
reflection upon Him Who imposed it upon us, can 
hanlljr he imagined. 

This last consideration, however, was not 
that which troubled Dalton most. Strange 
08 it may appear to superficial observers of 
human nature, morality in such cases commonly 
makes a better light of it — ^intercedes more elo- 
quently for tlie precious life - than religion itself. 
Dalton thought comparatively little of the question 
which theologians have affirmed to be tho most 
pressing of all, ‘Will this be displeasing to the 
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Sunremc Bcin;' or not?’ bat was greatly dis- 
turbed by an analogous though not necessarily 
a syiionyinons consideration, ‘Is this right?* and 
this again resolved itself presently into a very 
concrete form, ‘ Will it be committing fraud 
against the Palm /iViiac/& Insurance Society ? ’ It 
was above all things necessary -- in order to 
s]iare the feelings of liis wife ami children — that 
liis death sliuiihl be attributed to natuml causes ; 
and yet in that case they could reap an advantage 
to which they had obviously no ri«ht. At one 
time, as we have seen, this consideration had been 
sufficient to cause him to put aside the notion of 
self-destruction ; and if it luul not boon for Mr 
Campclen’s conversation with him respecting the 
Palm Braiwhf it is probahlu hit would never have 
reverted to it. Even iho chairman of the Board of 
Directors h^ not been able to persuade him that 
he had a right to derive advantage from a policy 
one of the c.onditions of which he had deliberately 
violated ; hut if, to meet their own piiiposcs, the 
Society should waive their objections, he would 
surely — so lie endcavoiiTcd to pitrsuade himself — 
he ill a difl'erent moral position. And that they 
would do so, he had vor}' good reason to believe. 
The chairman had announced Ins intention of 
pressing that course of conduct nnon his colleagues 
even in case of a stranger ; and lie was not likely 
to he less strenuous where the inlen*sts of a friend 
— if the deaul he said to have iiitoresls were 
involved. Moreover that he would he coiiiiniiting 
no fraud -in the way of deception at lesist— so far 
os Mr Caiii]Klen was concerned, ami through him 
the Company, he felt assured. It wim a trifling 
circunistaiKHi, yet one which, in tin*, event of his 
sudden death, would at once have an iiiiinensc sig- 
nificance in the e^^es of his host, that he had never 
mentioned to him, while talking of that very topic, 
that he himself was insured in the Palm liranch. 
It was perhaps by accident that, when tlie subject 
was first started,’ he Imd been reticent upon this 

{ loint ; hill while the discussion was proceiuling, he 
lad rciiccted on the iriatt(>r, and maiiitiiiricd his 
secret by design. Now, supposing that lie should 
die very suddenly — much more under circum- 
stances that would suggest suspicion — it must 
needs nt once strike ^fr Caiiipden as very ivinark- 
ahle that his friend had been silent upon such a 
point ; from what Dalton knew of the other’s 
character, he was coufideiit that he would feel it 
his duty to comimiiiicate his conjectuTO to the 
Insurance Society ; and that having thus satisfieti 
his scruph's, he would do his best, both on ]mhlic 
and private grounds, to procure the payment of the 
policy to Mrs Dalton and her children. By these 
ai^uments Dalton had silenced, if he had not con- 
vinced the voice of conscience, as respected the 
Palm Branch, and had so surmounted his chief 
difficulty. For to liavc jmt an end to liimself, 
with the knowledge that in so doing he was coiu- 
initting a fraud, woiihl have really been an impos- 
sibility with him ; the like reflection has probably 
kept scores of wretched men in this world, .and 
will continue to do so ; but the thought that 
their fraud may not be successful, and their 
policies he lost, has restrained hiindreda 
In spite of the reprehensible circumstances in 
which wo now find him placed, John Dalton 
would have been a better man, even though he 
liumes his exit, than the majority of those who 
wait decorously on the stage for the fall of the 


cuiiain. It was llio suddenness of his calamity ! 
which had overthrown iiis judgment, ami ])re- 
vciited perhaps his fertile mind from suggesting 
some less tremendous expedient for escaping from 
his sea of troubles than that of flight. Nor was 
self, it must he alluwitd, tlie promoter of his rash 
design. If liis mind were not now occupied by 
his beloved Kditli and her children, it was because 
he did not dare to dwell iijion that suiject ; his 
heart, which was not dismayed at the thought of 
that dread leap in the dark, melted like wax nt - 
the thought of them ! lie was not leaving tliciii, 

.'IS many a self-slayer does, to whom the epithet 
‘coward* is applicable enough, alone and unpro- 
tected, deserted by the man within whose power 
it was to win their bread. II is loss would be a 
gain to them ev(;ry way ; they would ride more 
buoyantly on the wave of Life, for his removal ; 
and many a friendly sail would iissist their little 
hark, from which they could have accepted no 
such aid hod he himself — V(Ty literally ‘a pilot 
to the shores of --Nothing*- been on bonra of 
her. 

All these reflections occurred to him confusedly, 
hurrying .across his mind one after the otlier, life 
flying clouds over a hillside, hut .nil tending to one 
point. It is hut seldom that such a dread resolve 
as Dalton had in fact as good as come to, is deter- 
mined upon by gradual stttps. 3klr Campden, I 
think, somewhat overrode his hobby -otherwise, a 
trustworthy n.'ig enough in striking out the six 
months* proviso as respected suicide, from the re^u- 
liitioiis of his Palm Branch-, In the mood in wdiich 
John Dalton now found liimscU^ he would have 
insured in half a dozen suc.h unprotected offices, and 
killed himself next day ; hut he could not- in fact, 
though the opportunity was c)]>en to him, he did not 
do so —have iiisurcd his life with the intention of 
putting an end to it iifler tlie expiration of half a 
3 'ear. It is not so easy ;w some philosophers W’oiild 
persuade us to look certain death in the face for 
iiioiitlis, .'ind yet retain our cr£uaiiiniity, even when 
our friends are assisting iis to do so ; hut to play 
the liypocrite to those dearest and nearest to ns, to 
persUiidc them that all is well with us, while our 
inward eye. is fixed upon tlie gaping grave, is a 
rCk beyond tliat of most actors. From what he. 
h.ad alrcjidy. experienced, Dalton, at all events, was 
well convincofi th.at such a sustained effort wiis 
beyond his powers. If the thing was to he done, 
it was not only best hut necessary to do it quickly. 

one thing Dalton had long iimde up Ins 
mind — namely, that the catastroplie sliouhl not 
take place hencath the. roof which ho still c.alled 
his home. The improh.ahility of his dece.^se being 
.attrihiiteil to his own hand would, he justly con- I 
eluded, be increased by its occurrence .at a time | 
when he was a guest upon a visit of pleasure ; and 
though this Wiis harrt upon the (hmpdens, his 
necessities were such that he must needs be hard 
on some one. Their home would he made hateful 
to Edith and the girls, were it made the scene of 
such a tragedy ; whereas the folks at Riverside 
would soon gel over it. He pictured to himself, 
with something like a smile, liowhis hostess wouhi 
inveigh against him for liis want of consideration 
for her feelings, if she could liav(| looked into his 
mind at this moment. AVould it have a good 
or a IkuI cifcct, he wondered, upon her position ‘ in 
the county?* It would certainly give the house 
a temporary interest, and if his ghost should be 
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reported aflerwanla to ‘ walk ’ there, even quite a 
flavour of antiquity. He did not believe in ghoats 
walking, yet the fancy was aufiicicnt to set liia 
mind speculating on the possibility of liis discon- 
tented soirit being aware of what >vii8 going on in 
the world after its departure. Would it be cog- 
nisant of the future of those dear to him, and note 
their troubles, without the. capability of giving 
them aid 1 their dangers, without power to warn 
them ? If he feared for himself at all, it was upon 
this account It was surprising, evtui to himself, 
how little he was affected by those imiiorial terrors, 
in the reidity of which he had been hi-ought up 
to believe ; now much his mind still dwelt ii])oii 
this world, though he stood upon tlie brink of the 
other. 

Though Ilia thoughts wandered so wildly and so 
far, they always retumpil, ns doves to a dove-cot, 
to one small and insigiiifieant topic — iiam(‘ly, as to 
when and where this thing should be enacted. 
The means, which had hitherto boon hia great 
diflicnlty, were now obtained ; and he had but to 
fix lime and place. Wliat scene, what hour, wjis 
the best fitted — or rather, the least unfit — for the 
flnal catastro])he ? Should it be next luoniing in 
the library?- -to whicli he was still wont to i-ctire 
after breakfast, upon pnde.xl of business, though 
all such occupation for him was gone. In that 
case, Holt would probably be the first to fiml him, 
dead. Then he would tell C’auipdoii, and Oaiii])- 
den would tell Julia, an<l Julia would have to 
IjTcak it to Edith. That would be the best plan, if 
he could only bo sun; that Holt wmld find him. 
But suppose Edith should look in upon him, 
under pretence, as often happened, of choosing 
some book to Ti«id with Tony, but in reality, as he 
well kiiev% to give him a silcirt: care.«a, or wlii.‘«ptjr 
a woni of comfort in bis ear--wliy, that would 
kill her. Anri again, if it should happen in the 
smoking-room, wlieu the others had gone to bed, 
and be was all alonr*, save for that Creator into 
Whose visible presence, nerchance, lie wa.s about to 
precipitate hiinsc*lf, wonlrl not Edith be the ^loi-son 
who woulil come and look for him, alarmed by bis 
absence, and apprehensive, perhaps, of the very 
horror that had actually lakmi place ; a]>j)n*hcn- 
sive, hut not, alas! jirepareii for it; so that the 
surltien shock would leave his children not only 
faihcrless, but or|i1ianed ! 

In the unhappy frame of mind he was now in, 
the man coiihi, and did, yiiclun! to himself the 
event under a score of cinuimslauces, to every one 
of which there was an cjl)ji?(:ti()n, iiprjn the same 
ground: in none w'as it certain that the catastrophe 
could be broken to his Avife without danger of the 
most fatal consequences. If she had bec 3 n in her 
usual health, he coiihl haA'c trusted to her para- 
moiiiit sense of duty to lu-eseiTc her uuder the 
worst disasters ; her first ihoiighi, when nature 
permitted her to think, would have been for the 
children that were still left to her, and for their 
siike she would have home up— and lived on. 
But as it was, enfeebled by her condition, and 
already depressed by misfortune, it was only too 
probable that she might not have the power to 
rally from such a sudden bloAV, at all. 

Tl was curious that not till after he hod proposed 
and rejected many schemes, did the thongnt strike 
him, * Why Khonld 1 not do it now 9* Except for 
that dark spot, Avith a thin ribbon of dark cloud 
above it, on the distant mere, there was no sign 


of movement or of life about him. It was unlikely 
that he should ever find himself more alone than 
at that very moment. Save for the dull roar of 
the rapid river, hundreds of feet beneath him, and 
for the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell from the 
volley he liad just lof^ not a sound broke the 
surrounding silence. If it is ever easy lor a man in 
health and vigour to lie doivn and die, it was 
easy for him to do so now. If ever circumstances 
can be said to be in favour of such a deed, they 
were so now. If an opportunity was ever afforded 
for a man to kill himself — yet to seem to others 
to have died in the course of nature — ^it was offered 
to him noAv. lie looked into the future— not the 
future of the next world, even yet — and all things 
seemed to suit AAuth liis fell intent He had just 
been to his doctor to consult him about a supposed 
lieurt-disease, and the doctor bad ns good as con- 
firmed his OAVii expressed suspicious that such a 
mischief was at Avork. ' 1 should not myself be 
surprised,’ ho hail said, *if I aams to hear that you 
had suddenly dropped doAvn dead.’ It was true 
that this had been Avrung from liiiu, after much 
pressing— by what lawyers term ‘ leading questions’ 
- but Cnrzon ]|ad not pi‘ol)ably been aware of 
it; and even if he hail been, Avhen the thing hail 
happened, he aa’OS certainly nut likely to cat his 
AA'ords. He had but to repeat tliein, and there 
Avould be surely no occasion for any mst~7noriem 
investigation. The. path by AA'hich “nalton had 
reaclied the snmniit of the crags AA'as very steep, 
though it luul, in fact, put him but a very little 
out of breath ; ami its ascent might easily be 
credited Avith having cost a man nlfected Avilli n 
heart-disease — and Avho had been found dead on 
the top of it — bis life. If the doctor bad any 
doubts if the merest scintilla of fuispiciou could 
be called such- lie Avon Id certainly give them, 
for all roa.sons, in favour of ‘ Death from natural 
causes.’ Dalton had parted from him, if not in 
high spiril.s, still Avith perfect cheerfulness ; and 
if ho had sliewii despondency at any period of 
the inU'.rviPAV, it had arisen, apparently, from his 
suspicions regaiding his own health. I'pon the 
AA'huIe, it seemed that Dalton's expedition of that 
niomiiig Jiad iirocurcd for him a most important 

AA'itne.ss. 

^rhere Avas indooil the absence of the laiid- 
aniiii) from the bottle to be accouiiied for; but 
that could be eflbctiMl in tAVu AA'ays. Dalton could 
either take a draught of it, aiul then break the. 
bottle with the rest of its contents in his ])Ockot, 
when the braakage would be accounted for by his 
fall ; or, having drunk Avhat AA'as necessary to eflect 
his purpo.4e, he could fill up the bottle with water 
from a little spring that Avas close at hand. The 
doctor himseli had stiiteil that ho had sold him 
lautlanum enough * to kill half the parish,’ so tliat 
u very moderate quantity would siitlicc for his pnr^ 
pose. As for the A fterwarda— he would presently 
be mis.scd at home, and since he had moored 
the boat on the right bank of the river, it would 
be guessed that he had crossed over into Sanbeck, 
proWdv Avith the intention of chilling at the doc- 
tor’s ; the very man would, therefore, be at once 
communicated with on whom he mainly rdied 
for the final safc-condnctof the affair ; while in the 
meanwhile, time would allow of misgivings and 
apprehensions, Avhich, however painful in them- 
selves, do somewhat break, to those who entertain 
them, the shock of calamity. The house, though 
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at some distance, was full in liis sight, in which all 
the degrees of suspense and wretchedness— uiicasi- 
nesi^ dismal foreboding, and despair — were almiitto 
be inflicted by his own hand on those he died to 
benefit, yet he gazed on it with apathetic eyes. 
Death was so near to him, that feeling was already 
dulled by its icy presence. It was more mechani- 
cal ly than, as before, of resolute design, that he 
now kept his back turned to the moorland lake — 
.where the black speck was growing laigcr every 
moment, which was the steam-yacht Mary^ bring- 
ing his unsuspicious dear ones home — and look the 
laudanum from his pocket. 

lie had a flask fitted with a drinkiug-cup, and 
into this he poured suflicient, as he judged, of 
the deadly drug to effect his purpose : placing 
this upon the turf, he substituted water from the 
spring for the Ihinid tolven from the bottle, 
:iiid mplaced the latter in his pocket Then all 
was indeed rciuly. It was astonishing, even to 
himself, how steady was his hand as he raised 
the fatal draught to his lips. Tf the claim of 
Socrates to jdiilosophy, reflected he grimly, rested 
only upon Ida calinnesa in taking the hemlock, 
•lolin Dalton was as good a philosopher as ha He 
had *doiic' Ida thinking in this world, for good and 
all, and was wholly occupied with the matter in 
liand ; he only indulged himself in one surmise- — 
which was likewise Socratic — TIow long would 
the poison take to work ? Would he fall at once 
j ulu a deep sleep 1 ould he feel pain 1 Then he 

drank it off very (quickly, and to the hist drop - 
after which ho carefully washed out the driiiking- 
and returned it to its proper place. As he did 
so, it suddenly occurml to him that his mouth — 
he had said to himself his * breath,’ and then 
menially cori’ccted his mistake, with a smile that 
was very like a shudder — that his moiitli would 
simdl of the poison. He remembered that in many 
oases of suicide the fact was at once discovered by 
this simple means, and yet he had almost forgotten 
1-1 take so ordinary a precaution. He now wetted 
Ids lips with a little wine from his flask, and took 
out his cigar-cas(!. ‘'riie wine and the tobacco 
ti>gctluT,’ thought lu; coolly, * will surely overcoinc 
the scent of llic laiidannin. Hut in selecting his 
cigar, his hand troinhled excessively, for the ease 
i'roni which he look it had been his wdfe’s gift, 
.iiid Avas embroidered by ln:r own fiiig(;rs. Almost 
everything that John Jlaltoii had, of u hamly or 
luxurious sort, had been given him upon one or 
<itheT of his birthdays by his Avife or childi'cn, 
and he AA’as AA’ont to use. them a.s a matter of course. 
I’ut noAA', as he avsib leaving his Kdith for ever 
Avilhout look or Avord of fai-ewell, the touch of the 
silken flowers that she had aa-ovch for him, sent a 
]iaug to his heart so keen and vivid, that he almost 
doubled Avhethcr it might not be already due to the 
X>oison he had swalloAA'cd. ‘When he put the case 
away, howGA'er, the pain Avent with it, and he wit 
down on the turf, jind began smoking his cigar. 
11 ho had stood up a few minutes longer, he Avould 
probably have been seen by those on board the 
yacht, which had by this time left the mere, and 
AA'iia seeding home between the river-hanks. As it 
wa% they came on — ^tlio young people still at their 
jeste and games— opposite to, and immediately 
under the very crag Avhero Dalton sat. He heari 
them, or heard floinething that scciiied to mingle 
with the nmrniur of the river, and yet was not of 
It ; and dimly curious — for his mind was clouded, 
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and his senses only half obeyed liis will — would 
have risen to see what it was ; his limbs, however, 
w'ore numb and nerveless, and in the attempt to 
get upon his feet, he fell, and rose no more. 


nils II BULLS. 

Various theories have been propounded Avhy Irish- 
men have a tendency to make ludicrous blunders 
in speaking. The EdgeAA'orths, father and daughter, 
actually went the length of compiling an Unsay on 
Irish Ihtlls. In the true spirit of patiiots, they have 
done their best to defend their countrymen from 
the charges of absiinlity Avhich have been always 
brought against them ; though a candid render will 
be inclined to admit that a groundless anxiety ha.s 
been displayed by the talented essayist.^ to exon- 
erate their felloAv-couiitrymcii fi'om the reproach 
of dullness or stiqiidity. 

As the Edgeworths themselves admit, the so- 
called blunders of the Irish seem to arise not so 
much fi'om any want of natural talent, as from the 
rsipiility with Avhich their ideas crowd ujum ono 
another, oewusioning fref^uont ellipses and incon- 
gruities. As his parts arc more brilliant than 
solid, poetical and flighty, rather than accurate 
and precise, the Irishiiian deals largely in meta- 
phorical and figurative language, but pays little 
atteiitiuii to the arraiigi^ment and classification 
of his ihoughts, frcipicntly passing over many 
links in a chain of ideas, and leaving it to 
his auditor to su]}ply them. 'Whether Miss Edge- 
worth's suggestion, tb<at iis English is a foreign 
language to the nalive.s of Ireland, * it is scarcely 
Avitliin the limits of probability that the Irish 
should avoid blunders both in siieaking and 
Avriting,’ tends at all to explain the phenomenon, 
AA'G shall leaA'c the reader to decide. Compara- 
tively speaking, .lohn Bull is a prosaic creature; 
and Avhilc being apparciitly amused Avith the eccen- 
tricities of Jiis Iliberiiiaii neighbour, is it not just 
possible that his .'iriiusemcnt may be tinged with a 
soup^on of jealousy ? Be that sis it may, Paddy may 
(piote, if he choose, the eidehrated apology which 
Sir llichard Steele makes for his couiitiyuncn — that 
bulls Avcrc all the elfect of climate; for ‘if an 
EntjUfiiimin U'ere horn in Irdtwd^ he Avould make 
just as many.’ M'he thanks aa'IiLcIi the devout lady 
rendered to ^Promdmee and iinotlicr irowna' for 
her escape fnmi drowning ; the advertisement of a 
AAaishiug-uuicdiine, entitled ‘ KA'cry man his OAvn 
washervjonvm ;* and the ingenious suggestion that 
the best way to boil potatoes aa'jis ‘ in cold 
are all instances of the ellipses so frequent in Irish 
speech. 

Exaggerations and emphatic repiditions form 
a great source of Irish bulls. IIius, the enthu- 
siastic Hibernian Avho pTai.'*ed a portrait aa ‘more 
like than the original;* and the adiniring daughter 
of Erin who delivered her opinion os to the 
reseiiihlance of two children in the following 
remarkable avoiaU ; ‘ How like the twa little dears 
are, especially Palrich,* sinned only in letting their 
zeal outrun their discretion. We may fairly pre- 
sume that it Avas more that fondness for*home 
which is so strongly developed in Irishmen, than 
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any wiM purpose of cleception, which prompted 
Piuldy Blake, wliile maintaining the superiority of 
the echo ill his father's garden over that of any 
other place, to ohsojvc, with a 7iti£tvU which luis 
won him immortality : * If you Siiy to it [the echo] 
“How do 3 'oii do, Paddy Blake r it will answer : 
“ Pndty well, thank j'oii.” * 

Can any such allowance be made for the well- 
known incpiisitive gcniiiw wdio, when looking 
over a strangei'^s shoulder in a coirec-hoiise, as 
he was writing a letter, observed him conclude 
in this fashion : * I would write more, but tbat a 
tall Irisliiiian is looking over my slionlder, and 
reading every word,* and oxclaiincd iiidignaiitlv : 
‘ You lie, y'ou rascal ?* But even this cele- 
brated bull is totally' eclips(!»l by the reply of the 
pseudo-mute, who, when tusked, in an iiiigiianled 
moment, how long he had been dumb, promptly re- 
plied, ‘ Five years, yer honour.* It is the exag^em- 
tive language to which an Irishman is atldicted 
which innkcH him declare himself ‘ cUan kilt * wlicii 
he is fatigued; while his fondness for i net aphor has 
before now induced liiin to swear an iilioi thus : 
^My Lord, I couhl not, like a bird, bo in two 
places at once.’ The tuiine cause produced the 
blunder in the Irish orator's exordium: am 

sorry iohearmy honourable friend stand mute;* 
and it was an undisciplined poetic fancy which 

S ted an Irish Presbyterian clergyman, a few 
s ago, to speak of tlie place of torment as an 
I * un/athoimble jibyss, down which the lost fall 
eternally, Ull they arc traiuslixed against the 
bottom.’ 

The following epitaph, if it be genuine, contains 
an excellent bull : 

Tfrre lifis the body of John Pound, 

Who was lost in the sea, and never ivas found. 

But as Miigh winds blow on high liills,' and 
people in lofty situations are more exposed to the 
attacks of critics than those in hiimble life, most 
readers will feel inclined to deal less leniently 
with the following hull, wliioh Miss Edgeworth 
assigns to a LonMieutciiniit ; ' Wlicrcas, the 
greatest economy is necessary in the consumption 
of all species of grain, and especially of potatoes.’ 

The ingenious method proposed by Ptuldy of 
obviating the diflicnlly of wedding a deaf-and- 
dumb pair, has faniislicd to some English wit 
material for a humorous epigram : 

Says Johnic to Paddy : ‘ T can’t, for my life, 
Conceive how a <liiiiili ]iair arc made man and wife, 
Since they c.an’t with the form and the jiarson 
.‘icconl.* 

Says Paddy: ‘You fool, they lake carh otJier's woreV 

Personal identity forms very frequently another 
stumbling-block, and is the cause of xiiaiiy a bull 
An Irishman meeting an acc^uaintancc on the 
street, will exclaim : ‘ is that y^oursclf I * as though 
he feared lest some other spirit should have 
entered his friend's body since their last mceding. 
A Scotchman will occasionally do the same, his 
greeting being : * Is this you ?* Under this head 
Horace Walpole classes what ho styles the best 
Irish bull he ever hoard : ‘ 1 hate that woman,’ 
said a gentlemp of his nurse, ‘for she clianged me 
at nurse* Akin to that is the following saluta- 
tion : ‘ 1 thought it was you, hut now 1 sec it is 
your brother.* 

In the exquisite 1)allad Xdioin and Angelina, Dr 


Craig (English Literature on (foldsinith) detects a 
bull, and evidently pluiAes himself on his acute- 
ness. We leave it to the reader’s taste to determine 
whether lie would wish the passage altered : 

The dew, the blossoms of tlie true, 

With charms inconMUinl sliiiie, 

These charms were his, but woo is mo. 

Their constancy was mine. 

If Irish poetry is to be thus criticised, may we 
not with cipial justice find fault with Milton’S 
sublime hyperbole : 

In the loioeM deep, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to engulf me, opens wide? 

Or how cJin ive coiiBcnt to pass over os a ‘mere 
blemish’ the following lines, which contain blun- 
ders utterly uniKirulleled in Irish poetry : 

Adam the gofnlliest of men since fjom 

His sons ; iho fairest qf her daughters— Eve ? 

Under the influence of the tender passion, the 
Irish will say some siarlling things. The restraints 
of n'jusoiL and conmion-seiise arc powerless to check 
tlie wild flights and daring metaphors which love 
suggests. The swain who assured his mistress that 
he could not sleep of nights fur dreaming of her, 
must have been ver}' ‘ spoony ;* and not less so 
was he who, when informecl by his betrothed 
of the kiiulncHs shewn her by her intended 
mother-in-law, exclaimed: ‘Well, wait till we're 
married, and see if 1 don’t Iwnt my mother* It was 
in a gush of w*ell-in(‘aning hospitality that Sir 
liichard Steele -to whose account so many bulls 
are set down— exclaimed in rather an ciiuivocal 
maimer : ‘ If ever you come within a mile of my 
house, sir, t hojw you’ll slop there.* It was not 
love, Avo suspect, vrhicli prompted the fair young 
daughter of Erin, after a rejpiest for money made 
in a letter to her sister, to add ns a P.S. : ‘ [ aa-us 
so much ashamed of Avhat 1 Inwe Avritien, that I 
sent after the messenger, but he could not b>j uver- 
laken* Akin to this is the frisli gentleman’s post- 
script : ‘ Tf this letter miscarries, write, and let mo 
knoAA\’ 

But it is not only in A^erbal hulls that the Irish 
excel; practical nbsunlitics arc also laid to their 
cliai^e. It is a AA'ell-kiiown historical fact that the 
n'bels in 1798, desirous of ruining a banker whom 
they hated, broke open his house, and burnt his 
notes, fully satislied that they were ellecting his 
ruin. Hail the banker Ijceii another jjcrsoii— to 
make a bull fif our OAvn — the burning ut his notes 
Avuuld huA'c bcteii a serious matter. 

We suspect that the absurdity fathered on the 
Irish ill the folloAving witty epigram is an Eiig- 
lislimaii’rt fabrication : 

A cannon-ball, one bloody day, 

Took a iK)or fellow's leg away ; 

And as on conir.ade’B back he rodo oft, 

A second fairly took liia hea«l off. 
llio fellow, in this odd emergence, 

('arried him jiickbiick to the siiigcons. 

‘ Holloa !' cries the doettir, ‘arc you drunk, 

To bring mo here a headless trunk ?’ 

* A lying dog ! ’ says Pat ; ‘ he said 
His leg was off, and not his head! 

In the Vicar of JVakefield, poor Goldsmith makes 
one of his characters peipetrato a bull of which he 
hail been guilty liiniselr. When his means ran 
low, he betook himself to the university of Leyden, 
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relying on leaching English as a moans of earning 
a living. It was not till his arrival in Holland 
that ho learned that, before beginning his course 
of instruclioii, it wiis necasaanj for him to Uarih 
Hutch, 

But do bulls belong exclusively to the Irish? 
They have been unmercifully .‘issigiied to the 
people of that nationality ; and as a conse(|iience, 
errors of syntax and monstrous h\'pcrbok*s, which 
would furnish abundant material for laughter if 
uttered by an Irishman, are passed over as merely 
grammatical mistakes, when the people of any 
other country are the. culprits. 'J’lie Dublin tniiiip 
who purloined chocolate to make * tay ' of it, was 
not half so ridiculous im the EngUshiiian who, in 
all seriousness, asserted that a piece of cloth 
would ‘ last for ever, and ww/je a petticoal after- 
wardtt;’ and the Irish lady’s hyperbole, ‘rise iii the 
morning and find your throat cut/ is fully matched 
by Macbeth's ccOebrutcd wonls : 

But yet I ’ll make amtrance douhly sure, 

And take a boiid of fate. 

In a description of the funeral of Lonl ^facauLay 
in Westminster Abbey, the Morning Post, in lan- 
guage which called forth Dean Stanley's keenest 
sarcasm, unintentionally buried the oigan : * When 
placed on the ropes above the grave, and while 
Doing gradually lowered into the earth, the organ 
again pealeAforth^ 

The French are not altogether exempt from 
amusing bulls. In a translation recently issued, 
we observed the expression Mangeurs de Itmuf, as 
an equivalent for our ‘ Iicof-cators.’ Now, though 
this 18 certainly a literal translation of the ox- 
])ression os corrupted by John Bull, it is scarcely 
llic synonym for what it ought to be -namely, 
‘ liouffetiere* Blunders such as those would never 
have been partloned in Irishmen, hut are with 
questionable complacency nanlonod on llic part of 
all other writers and speakers. Very literal, but 
very funny, is the perplexed Oaiil's translation 
of Cibber's comedy, Lovds Last Shift — La dernUre 
Chemise de P Amour ! 
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IN TUllKK VAHTS. -PART ITF. ' 

In a few weeks I was on the sea, with a detach- 
ment to join the army in the Spanish IVninsiila, 
where we hatl to fight the Frciiich, which I sup- 
posed at the time to lie hut natural, although none 
of us knew or cared about the (piarnil. Never a 
man did 1 hear express the least opinion on the 
matter. When we joined the army it was already 
in full retreat, with the French pressing close, in 
vastly superior iiumbers. I asked an Irishman 
in the ranks how it was that we were marching 
away from the enemy, and lie grinned and winkecl. 
He had a faco tanned like leather, and when he 
grinned and thrust his tongue in his check, 1 
saw a great rough scar on his temples, that made 
me shudder. He knciv nothing except that tlierc 
had been a great deal of fighting, and a dc^d more 
marching, and not iiiucih plunder ; and that the 
General hanged for mere trifles. He bade me 
cheer up^ for that there would be n battle soon. 
But it was not so. We halted at last at a long 
range of hills not far fnun the sea, and there we 
were all set to work throwing up rough fortifi- 
cations for batteries ; and before long I saw the 


wisdom of our general, for when the French came 
up, they were kept back at every point, so well 
boil our great general placed his artillery, and so 
great was the natural strength of the position. 

All the winter we lay there, behind the lines ; 
and after a time the Fiviich fell hack, and the 
fighting was over until fresh supplies and men 
niiiie out to us from England. 

I often woiidercil w'hether Willy was with us, 
but as 1 did not know his regiment, it w'aa nc.\t 
to an impossibility to find out. 1 sincerely hoped 
he Avas not, for any one could see what was coming; 
and r hoped, for his own sake, for the old squire, 
for Uncle Steplicii's, for Joy’s sake, tliat he was 
not there, lest he should be killed, and make bo 
many iiiourncrs at home. 

f was with my regiment in several of the great 
battles that were fought against the French in the 
years 1811 and 1812, and all I know about them 
is tliat they were scenes always of ghastly slaughter, 
smoke, and noise*, and that I lost iiiy brave Irish 
comrade in the thick of the fight at Albiicrn. 
Sometimes, I must say, our men w'c^rc driven back ; 
but in the end Ave were always victorious, although 
the French were so numerous that it seemed os if 
the fighting Avoiild go on for ever. I was Avonnded 
.at ikulujuz, the mosit terrible fight of all, for there 
we had to carry a fortified town by assault. It 
was hot work. Twice we wc^re driven back, but 
the third time we scrambled through the breaches 
of the broken w’alls. The men were falling dead 
and Avounded all round me, but I was untouched 
until near the close of tho fight in the streets. I 
Avas struck by a bullet, and fell fainting by a wall- 
idde. 1 lay there unable to move myself, for my 
senses seitnied deadened and my limbs powerless. 
But 1 seemed to see Avliat was going on in a sort of 
trance, and 1 often afterwards prayed God to give 
me the bi^lief that Aviial I saw after the battle 
was OA'cr Avas only a hideous dream, for it seemed 
to me as if pandemonium had broken loose 
in the uniforms of I’ritisli soldiers. Mail yelling 
tigures seemed to rush past, struggling with each 
other Avith deadly bloAA's and shots ; killing inno- 
cent people, killing each other ; rushing in and 
out the lioiises and Avine-sliops, careering with 
drunken giMliires amongst tlie llameB kindled by 
Uieir owMi hands. All this, and much morn too 
fearful to think of, 1 seemed to sec hour after hour, 
all through the bcaulirul night of a southern 
spring ; and 1 have been told that Avhat I saw in 
sickly fancy Avas a sad reality, and that the demo- 
niacal w^nrk Avent on not fur hours only but clays, 
before the madness of tho soldiers could be 
checked. 

But before daybreak, I crept into a recess near 
me; and I remembered nothing more until I 
woke up in hospital. One of those lying near 
me was raving and moaning in piteous agony. 1 
craAAded over to him and arranged his rough pillow 
os well as I could. As I did s(», his eyes turned 
upon roc and met mine— it uras IVilly ! I felt as 
if turned to stone, so little did T think to see him 
there. Yet there he lay, Avouiided badly, almost 
dying, as I could sec very well. He did not recog- 
nise me, but asked piteously for water. After the 
first shock, I felt a great rush of tenderness and 
pity for him, and 1 swore to myself that he should 
not die if human care, such as 1 could give, would 
avail to save him. It Avas fearful to think of him 
lying there so shattered, and 1 witli a mere ilcsh- 
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wound — I, that wiiiilcl have died for him ; for what, my taste, and I never even enjoyed helping to 
1 thought, was my life in comparison with his, and astonish the French. 

the calamity that his death would be to Joy. I 1 went down to the old village, and the first place 
tended him night and day for a long time, until I called nt was the cottage of old Bill Stubbs, 
one day his hand crept on to mine, and I saw the The good old fellow was wearing out fast, and had 
old look in his e^es, that I had not seen for many become very feeble indeed. He was sitting bv the 
a long day, not since we were bovs at the river-side fireside ; but he rose to greet me, at the * salute,’ 
hy the mill. I made motions to him not to distress grasping me by the hand, and culling me comrade ; 
himself by trying to talk, and he smiled and held and, for the first time, I felt proud of all T hod 
to my hand, falling asleep with it in his clasp, gone through, lie pointed with a shaky finger 
1 sat there for hours, not daring to release my to the welldcnown little cupboard in the coiner ; 
hatid, lest he should awake, and be robbed of the anil 1 took therefrom an old square Dutch bottle 
sweet sleep that was like an in-driiiking of new and ghiss; and we ])1cdged onrselves, our country, 
life to him. and onr king ; to which toasts Bill pmposed to add 

He recovered very slowly ; and before he was out several admirals and generals. But I said * No ’ to 
of all danger, 1 was laid down again in another that; for, said I, if we pledged all the brave, it 
room by an attack of exhaustive fiiver, so that 1 was not in tins power of even a Dutch bottle, 
did not see him again for some time, and tlicn we higli-shoulderf'd as it was, to hold out But old 
just met for a while, before we w(uu sent with Bill would Imve liis way ; and so we drank to our 
a great many others to the coast, to be sent on the splendid chiefs all round. 

sick-list to England. He was full of kindly feeling l^laiiy a talk ohl Bill and I had after that about 
towards me, just like his old self ; and 1 foigot for the wars — my war and his war. Many a time did 
the moment that I was but a corporal and he a lieu- 1 find my way to that snug little cottage of his 
tenant, until we were separated and met again on amongst the trees, anti once not alone. But that 
board the same ship. It seemed a ship of shadows ; was long after, and not long before old BiH’s 
and it was a melancholy voyage, for numbers of death ; and llieii I stood afar off, whilst an uiigel- 
men died on the passage, and" there were burials in woman sat at the old friend’s bedside, and touched 
the sea every day. But it was a voyage of haxjpi- liis good heart with kind gentle words, and whole- 
ness to me, for AVilly and I were together con- some reniiinling of the last great roll-call which 
stantly, in spite of the ditfcrciice in rank. He must come to each ami all of us. 
said, truly enough, that the time had gone by for 

thinking of thu^ and persisted in declaring 1 had I was inMallcd as mana]^'er at the mill with old 
saved his life. There was one subject which we Tfaiinah, who never wearied c»f telling me about 
both avoided talking about ; he never idluded to ITncbi Stephen, and how nobly he hiul lived out 
it in the least, and I dared not: that was Joy his life to the end; and how "Miss Joy from the 
Hording. J knew not bow matters were between Hall used to come constantly to sec him, and have 
them ; but some instinct told me that, whether long talks with liiiii, and what they said to each 
they WHiHi engageil or not, he had not a tithe of the other; and how that one day Uncle »Stej)lien 
great love and revci’ence for her Unit 1 had. I felt shewcHl her a letter, and that she cried over it as 
that this was so, without ever a word exchaiigerl though it would break her heart. That letter was 
between us on the subject. Nor did we ever allinie my confession of liopelcss love, 
in any way to our qnarnd in the Hall avenue, for Willy came the next day to see inr, as I was 
that would have led us to the verge of a subject amongst the men, and after a hearty greeting, saiil 
that, with mutual feeling, wc avoided. that some one was wishing to sec me in the liouse. 

I did not proceed home at once when we arrived L did not look into tint old ]Kirlour window os 1 
.in England; and before 1 left PortsinoUtb, I passed it, but I knew well who stood beyoinl it; iiiy 
received a letter from Willy, infoiming me tliat • wilful heart tohl me that reoilily enough. 1 knew not 
Uncle Sleplion was dead, and inclosing a letter he whether to blaimt Willy or not for thus re-opening 
had left for mo, in whirli lie addressed me as a eon, the wounds of iny heart Indeed, I could not, for I 
and which conUiined not a wonl of blame for my was yearning to see her once. mow. This 1 said to 
ungrateful conduct in lcuviii(' him in Ills old .age. myself as l entered the. house : 'Once again, oiico 
I felt all the grief and painful remorse that men more let me look upon her face ; then let me go 
feed if they have hearts at all, when they iliscover, away tand hide me and iny rebellions care for her, 
too late, the incasure. of ingratitude towards those and conquer it* 1 stopped a moment at the door, 
they love arnl who have lovcil them. and tried to sclif)oL iny feelings; 'but ah me! 

Uncle Stephen, to my considerable surpririo, had wJien T enteroil the room, my fluttering wits fled 
left me a gwat deal cif property, but the mill altogether with a great sobbing sigh, and I sank 
itself and all the family relics came to Willy. [ on iny knees at her feet, and kissed her out- 
wrole home at oncis to Willy, and tohl him I stretched hands. It was an instant of wild hap- 
wonld accept not a farthing of that which naturally pincss, and T could not resist doing as I did, for at 
I belonged to liim. But lie wrote back to say there that moment I forgot everything except my own 
I was no help for it, and that I had Ixttter say uiiuttcrahle love. Like a flood, it swept away 
no more about it, and iiiged me to come home ; every thought of my own iinworthincss, and all 
but T had no heart for that ; so I remained at my proper sense of my own selfish shortcomings, 

<liity in the garrison of Portsmouth to which She allowed me to kiss her hands again and 
I was attached; and there I remained about a again, before she gently withdrew them from my 
year, when the news came that the lighting had close clasp. *Do not kneel,’ sho said; ‘not to 
ended at Toulouse, anrl that the victorious army me ; ’ and then she paused and spoke my Chris- 
u-as ordered home. I then applied to 1)C allowed tian name— Edward, almost in a whis])er. 
to buy my discharge ; and after long delay I was I looked np very quickly at that, and my face, 
free, and very glad 1 was, for soldiering was not to which all my life long befooled me, must have 
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fihewn quite 8u>]dcn1y a very diffenmt look iu it, I thought I must have ofTendcd her, and said 
lor she blushed and turned away her head, and so, and hardly knew what to do or say except 
walked nearer the window, but not before 1 saw to ask her pardon again and again for having 
she had tears in her eyes. 1 don’t know what upset her feelings so. But she said *No,’ and 
I might have said to that, or what foll^ I looked into my eyes ; and my arms moved 
might have l)een guilty of, but just at that time round her waist again, and our lips met for 
Willy shewed in sight outside of the window, and one rapturous moment ; and she laid her beloved 
stood there amongst the ducks with the handle of head upon my shoulder, calling me her hem — 
his cane in liis mouth ; and the sudden sight of her good-hearted, brave Edward, and allowing 
him brought mo quickly from heaven to earth me more kisses, until I forgot altogether that 
again. I was on earth and in a couiitry lane, where at 

Joy turned to me with a smile, and said ; ‘ T am any time we might be seen bv mortal men and 
so glad to sec you again, and Willy back again women, not to lueiitiou village boys, who had seen 


so glad to see yo 

too— poor Willy ! * us walking together before, and had published it 

I was standing by her side, and haxl found my far and wide. But Joy remembered where we 
tongue a^in, and so I thanked her for thinking were too soon, T thought, and left me very hastily 
kindly of me, and said 1 did not deserve it, after with a promise to meet again. 


us walking together before, and 


and they pi 
of Haco, hi 


im long before ; but when 1, without parh 


y own I could not ufler this settle down in any way, 
aufl I felt that the crisis of my fate had come, 
and a 'rjiereforo, when next I met Joy, T told her that 
It was now the sol)cr colour of the world had changcil, 
and that everything! lookctd upon seemed dilTcreiit 


quarrelling with AVilly, her cousin .and my own I could not after this settle down in any way, 
<iear friend. and I felt that the crisis of my fate had come. 

*Ah, hut you saved his life,’ she said, and a 'rjiereforo, when next I met Joy, T told her tli.at 
beautiful light shone in her blue eyes. 'It was now the sol)cr colour of the world had changcil, 
noblo of you.’ and that everything! lookctd upon seemed dilTcreiit 

1 stood staring at her in foolish rapture, but to my eyes, because of the new light that was 

with never a wonl to help me. But she never eveiywherc. The songs of the birds and the 

made as though she saw my confused absence of soughing winds vrhisperc'd the o’erconie, ' Joy, joy.* 
mind, although, after I had gazed upon her for Joy made the acknowledgnieni^ but always 
what seemed to me a wonderfully short time, she timidly and with a sinking heart, for I knew after- 
ssiid wc should go to join Willy, who did not seem xvards how greatly she feared that her uncle the 
inclined to come in. * 'Perhaps he does not reiiiem- squire would not .approve. However, 1 presented 
her we arc licrc,’ she sjiid. Joy drew down her myself one iiioniing at the Hall, having first con- 

veil, and I attended Willy and her to the gate ; suited Willy concerning the step I was about to 

the geese and other poultiy attending also with take. 

noise and clatter, for Joy had been in tlie habit of The squire received me very kindly, and re- 
feeding tlieni when she visited the mill, and they proached me for my negligence in not csdling upon 
<50uld not forget it. Garth also, the son of Haco, him long bi'Tore ; but when 1, without parley, 


liowled so that I Wtas obliged, out of sheer pity, to opened upon him on the subject of my calling, 
let him fawn at her feet, and hold up his great then the genial lines of his face seemed suddenly 
iiend to her caressing hand. All things loved Joy. to become rigid, and bis pleasant smile vanished 
Everybody in our parish iiiaile a great deal of like a sunbeam in the angry blast. He rose from 
me alter 1 caino back from soldiering. It was his chair and stared at me, and I rose from mine, 
wonderful the respect tlhat was paid me ; and 1 feeling that I could talk better standing. He rang 
was invited out so much that I had frequent opjior- the bell, and ordered the servant to request Joy 
tiiiiilics for noticing that iny appetite was not an«l Willy to come to him.^ Joy came in leaning 
wliat it had been. Indeed, when the heart is full, on her soldier s arm, looking sjidlv at mci with 
I have always pitied the stomach. lo:irfnl eyes. Shfi sank down in a big casy-chair. 

After that day at the mill, I met Joy oficn and and Willy stood by her side, giving me a kind look 
often ; at first liy chance, and thou by . design, at and cheerful good-day. Then the squire corn- 
least on my side ; tand one day, T know not how ineiiced to talk ; but for the first few minutes he 
it was, but when she looked straight up at me in might as \(rell have talked to a horse, for although 
the lane, 1 just put out my arms and took her to I heard the words plainly enough, their sense wm 
iny heart, and di-ew her close, and held her tight lost, for my faculties and understanding were 
tlmrc, until she was ashamed for me, and gently [irostratc in the presence of iny adored. I rallied 
bade me let her go. Then I told her I would, but somewhat at the w'orJs ‘ presuinption and ingrati- 
could not by anv means just then let her go from tiide and at that point T listened to the old 
me, and slie sighed, for she had lost all her livcli- gentleman, still looking at Joy, wlio signalled me 
ness .and stately ways. I told her very freely, when to be good and calm ; ami 1 declared to myself 
I did find courage to aildress her, of my heart’s that, for her sake and Willy’s, I would say iioth- 
stound, and that live I could not if she reproved me ing to Squire Harding that was not respectful, 
for loving her, for I could not help it. It seemed, Ingratitude I Full well I might have asked him 
I said, natural, like living and breathing ; and for what T was ungrateful ; as I never had had 
I implored her to say if I could ever be wortliy or desired anything from him, until now that i 
of a return ; and what I coiihl do to deserve such wanted for myself his greatest treasure. He at 
love os only she, in all tlio wide open world, last talked himself out of all sell-command, and 
could give me. This T said, all the time holding said he, 'Have you nothing to say in defence of 
her close to my breast, and feeling her heart your unmanly conduct, Ed wanl Thane ?* 
beating with mine. I said: ‘No; only this, sir— that it is true I 

She sighed again and again, with her head love Joy, and she loves me ; and I wish to marry 
turned half away from mine. But she iieviT inter- her at once, if she will take me for her husband, 
ruptod me to stop the words I spoke. At last she and if you please.’ 

put up her luinds to her face, and sobbed and broke Joy iittereil a faint cry of nlarin ; and the squire 
out weeping sadly and violeully. was so thunder-struck, that instead of grasping my 
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hand, a^ lio ini^ht have done, he sat down and 
glared at iric, becoming quite pale. He cut me 
short with a violent exclamation before 1 luul well 
iiniKhed what 1 hail to say. 

Joy cried out piteously to him, and crept down 
at his feet, clasping her hands around his knees. 
‘Jiidccd, indeed, it is true,’ she said; Miklwanl 
could not speak a lie and then she hid her sweet 
face in her hands, still kneeling at his feet. 

‘Girl, you arc a perfect little fool,’ he said in 
great anger. 

Joy spmng to her feet, and I was at her side in 
a twinkling, and she put Ikt hand in mine. 

'Squire Harding,* I said, 'Joy has chosen her 
choice f and before Heaven I swear that her choice 
shall he her happiness from now to the gmvo, and 
beyond that, who knows ! Not for all the sipiires 
in England will 1 give her up ; neither will I 
leave her here, even in your own house, till she 
herself gives me the wonl of coiiiuiand.’ 

Joy, before 1 had quite done with my speech, 
placed one dimpled hand on iny lips, so that the 
latter part of the long<*st speech 1 ever nuule was 
sweetly smolhored thereby. 

The squire rose from his scat and i»ointcd to the 
door, laying his hand at the same time on the 
bell-rope. His face was white-bleach (ul with 
anger; but my temper rose not a peg-hole. I 
stofjd still until Joy whisptfred me to go, and 
whispered another word or two also which nii'ule 
my ear tingle to hear. Willy also came hetu'cHUi 
the squire and me, and laid his hand kindly on 
iny arm, and so between them they drew me .way 
from the room. I fain would have Indd Joy a 
moment hy herself outside of the room-door, but 
she escaped from me for that time.*'’ 

1 walked home ill at ease ; but as T went, my 
mind seemed to take in other and higher thoughts, 
and there gn'-w w'ithin me the great assurance of my 
requited love — mine and Joy*s, now for ever one, 
in spite of all the sinall world of those who might 
disapprove, and of those who should cry slhanie 
upon my aspiring mind. I could not go home to 
tne mill for long that night. Again I walked 
under the stars of the open lu^avcii os once before 
I did, in cruel distress of mind. 

The very next nioniing after my appearance at 
the Hall, as I was impatiently waiting for some 
sign from Willy, two letters were put into my 
hand. One w’as from Willy, and the other from 
the wiuirc. Mr llai’ing’s letter was cohl and 
formal, but polite. He coniUKuiced with an ex- 

S ression of regret for hi.i hasty reception of me the 
ay before ; hut he went on to say that a marriage 
with Joy was quite impossible, such was the 
difference in our worldly stations. He advised me, 
as a young man in whom he hal confidence, and 
for whom ho had regard, to put aside siicli ill- 
rcguhited ideas, and apply myself to my business. 
Joy, he said, would at once leave the nciglibour- 
hood on a long visit to her mother's relations in 
the south, 80 that any further altciiipt to hold 
communication with her would be useless. 

It seemed, when 1 read this, as if a thnist of steel 
had reached my heart. ‘ Oh ! cniel, cruel he is,* I 
moaned, 'to part us !' I felt for a time quite un- 
manned, and os though a whole cold, selfish world 
hail come between Joy and me. A hard, mocking, 
scheming, money-loving world, against which I felt 
my own powerlossncss in a dull sort of way, that, 
as I said, quite for a while bore me down. I seate<l 


myself in a corner of the mill, where the men 
were working, with the buzz of the machinery 
all iihout me, and 1 tried to think ; for if 
thought came to me anywhere, it was in the 
mill. After a while, 1 bethought mo of Willy’s 
unopened letter, which I still held in luy hainl, 
and :is I roiul it, a faint my of hope came to me, 
for he told me he wiis still niy true friend, ami 
that, if I could have patience, ho would serve me 
well in this matter. ' I did you grave injustice 
once,’ he wrote;, 'and I will do no less than justice 
now ; but let me beg of you to do nothing rash.’ 
He promised to see me soon, but that for the 

E resent lime the squire k(q)t him always about 
im. Joy, he said, did nut dare to leave the 
house, .and was forbidden to see nic^ But she sent 
a few precious words in W'illy’s letter that com- 
forted me much. 

I could scarcely restrain myself from rising in 
rebellion against the injustice of the squire. But 
I knew I could do nothing except range about all 
day — and very nearly all night too -in the old 
familiar walks ; and that same night, llicc Newton 
the game-koeper, and AVallace his dog, went so far 
as to grapple with mo in the shadow of the 
thinking I was a poacher. 

The next day, Joy was taken away, and T was 
helpless to jirevcnt it ; and so Avas Joy herself, for 
she was under age. Indeed, her gentle nature, I 
knew, had been quelled out of all thought of 
n^sistance hy the squire. I saw nothing of her, in 
spite of all attempts to tlo so, and I was nearly 
broken-hearted. Willy came to the mill, anil 
told me how sorrowful Joy was to go ; but a quiet, 
unconqdaiiiiug spirit possessed ber, so that the 
squire imagined her feelings to he; luit lillhs 
touched. She sent a few tendcT lines of farewell 
to me. They lio before me now as I write. Often 
do 1 take them out of their quiet resting-place, and 
gaze at them until tlie old deep spriu;^, far down 
in my inmost heart, arc Itaised once more, and 
my eyes grow dim with teal’s. I told Willy that, 
nothing woiibl hold me, but that I would follow 
her ; and he implored me not to do so, but \ 
have confidence in him, that he would endeavour 
for me, and all Avould yet he W'cll. At last, I 
yielded so far as to promise, not to do anything so 
foolish ; but I knew I could not keep my promise 
very long, such avjus the agonising unrest of my 
heart. 

I need not stiy much more about the few weeks 
of snsiKinse I spent at that lime. But now and 
.again 1 w’as cheered hy messages of aficclion from 
Joy, Avhicli were forwarrlod through Willy, for she 
was watched almost like a prisoner. At la.st she 
wrote to me a few lines so dcspondingly that 1 
Avas sbutled ; for I felt sure something avsis Avrong, 
and rest 1 could not until I ha«l seen her again. 
So 1 set out for the south, little thinking that 
Willy Avos already on his way to fetch me. Yet, 
BO it was ; for ho arrived at the mill the day after 
I left. lie came quickly posting after me, and 
overtook me at a wayside inn, just before 1 arrived 
at my destination, and told me the news — such 
news of glailncss ! It Avas a lung story before aU 
Avas told, but few wtinls will suffice for it here. 

The sepire, afUir leaving Joy with her relations^ 
hail gone to London, and was delayed there some 
weeks Avitli business, and liiid then gone bock to 
Joy on his way home. But he found her ill 
and drooping. My poor Joy ! The good-hearted 
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squire was thunder-struck ; and he then and there 
said it was past all comprehension. But lie took 
her to his heart n;;aiii for all that ; and Willy siiifl 
lie cried over her, and hliimcd himself very heailily 
for all that had taken place ; and that Joy clung 
to him sobbing and declaring she would never 
leave him, not even for me. 

The squire shook his head very sadly at that, 
and with grief in his voici*, lie declared that she 
should have her will in everything fur the future. 
Then Mr llai'ding and Willy consulted together ; 
and then it was that Willy played what he ai'ttu*- 
wards called his trump cant — and that curd was 
Edward Thane. The squire was hard to win ovct ; 
but Willy pleaded so well for me that he gave 
way at last, and when he ilid give in he did so 
generously, ns became bis nature. Willy at once ! 
got permission to fetch me, and ns I have said, we 
met at the wayside inn, and iKdore long 1 Wiis 
standing in the hall, wliei-c sto(xl the scpiire, grasp- 
ing his freely given hand. 

We had a long talk together about many things, 
but it was concluded satisfactorily. 1 was to have ■ 
Joy, and to all cdse I was indiflereut. But great I 
was the chill of disappointnuuit that came ovc.r me 
when I was told I could not sec her just then ; 
until all hail boi'ii niially settled. It seems that 
it had been resolved to keep my visit a secri?t from 
Joy; but I was promised that all would be as I 
iiliouhl desin; very soon ; so T was obliged to be 
satisded Avith this, altbougli I left the house with 
a reluctant step, but still witli a liglit heart. 

Not long after this the squire himself calU'il 
upon me at the mill with Joy ; and in Uncle. 
Ste])heii’s old oak ]Kirl()ur her hand Avas placed 
ill mine. 1 romeinber it Avas a gloomy Avinter <Uiy ; 
but tlio little dark room Avas radiant to my eyes, 
radiant ouougli Avitli abounding sunsliiiie. Joy 
said but little ; her heart Avas too full for speech ; 
but 1 liad only to look doAvn into the calm depth | 
of her beautiful eyes, to re.ad llierc the divine con- ■ 
lentmeiit of truest allectiuii. | 

The squire seemed quite satisfied with the turn ! 
that events had taken, and avc all walked up the j 
lane, together, 1 Avalkiiig Avith them to the Hall, i 
where Willy joined us, and aa'c Avere all liapjiy | 
tog(*tlier. The cloud of the past seemed to have | 
rolled away for e.vijr ; and the future seenieil to 
me, as 1 thought it all over that night in my 
solitary chamber at the mill, to be a long, long 
path bcfoi'c me, with the bright white light of 
happiness upon it. Down that long and happy 
path I seemed to see Joy and myself AA’alking oil 
and on ; never looking back ; never apart, but 
always onwanl in the encircling gloAv of perfect 
content. Alas ! alas ! 

Joy and 1 were formally engaged to be married 
within the year, and of eoiii'se we met A’cry often, 
and all restraint Avas taken away from my visits. 

Mr Harding and 1 bccaiiie close friends, and 1 
saw ill liixii the clear soul of the true English 
gentleman. 

Smoothly mu the course of love with Joy and 
me. Like the sAveet stillness of a summer da^r our 
two lives seemed hushed Avith the steadfast bright- 
ness of the golden present. And tlie future was to 
us blighter and more golden still. At last the day 
of OUT wedding drew near, and the guests Avere 
invited ; and just then it was that the news came 
that Willy’s regiment was ordered abroad, and it 
was a great blow to ua that he could nut be present 


at our marriage. Tliem was one honoured guest, 
however, that Joy and I rtssolved should be there, 
and that Avas our old friend Bill Stubbs. Joy and 
I bad frequently vi.siu>d him, and one ilay we 
invited him to our wedding ; nor would Ave take a 
refusal. The dear old lioy looked down at his 
battered wooden leg, and said it was too far gone 
for such gay affairs as weddings. He declared that 
AVaiiless, tlie carpenter, should make him a new 
one for tlie ocensinn. But T said no to that ; for 
it was the leg T had ahvays known, and lie AA'ould 
not have seemed hiiiisclf with any other. 

We Avere married, and lived at the mill ; for it 
AA'as Joy’s oAvn wish, and both the sijuire and my- 
self agreed that it Avas Ix^tier so. Joy loved the 
dear old place ; and the ])roiiilest man was I in all 
the North tliat day Avhen 1 brought home to it my 
bride. My own sweet Avife at last. 

Brief must now be the rcinaining ])art of my 
story, of my life-history ; for 1 find tliat not 
even the fortitude that conics witli time can shut 
out the heavy xuiin that .still has power to rack my 
heart Avhen [ sit down to think of my aillictioii. 
Uod help me I I cannot, e\’cn now, after all the 
long snrroAv of veal's, find comfort in resignation. 
With a contrite heart for my blainable .shortcoming 
do I say this. But it would be false to say other- 

Avisi». 

Brief indeed Avas our married life. But two 
short years, aud T laid my darling in the green 
eburebyard, Avith her ncAV-boru infant by her side. 

Joy, my lost darling ! Ah ! not lost, but vratch- 
ing and AA^ailing for me. Often in the night, when 
all is still, [ look out lieaveii wards to the glittering 
stars, and I Avonder if beyond the visible AA'orld 
you are looking down upon the old home Avliere 
we Avere happy together ; and I try if by Aidstful 
yearning of the heart, a yearning that is prayer, I 
may gain a iKissing sight of you. Aud sometimes 
I imagine 1 have seen you, dear love ! with arms 
outstretched to mo across the endless gulf of space, 
and then it is that 1 believe you have besought for 
me in my loneline.ss a blessing from the Supreme. 
Lonely indeed ! fur all are gone, and I only am 
left of all Avho are mentioned here. And I am old ; 
and befiire long T must go also, trusting iu God’s 
gi-eut mercy, us I have learned to do. 


THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The inslnimeiit invented by Mr U. W. Siemens, 
F.RS., for ascertaining the depth of the sea with- 
out a sounding-line may be generally described as 
Tcscmbliiig the barometer in construction, inas- 
much us it has a jKirpendicular tube tilled with 
mercury. The tube has a saucer-like teriniuatiqn 
at each end ; the lower cud is closed hy a thin 
elastic steel plate, AA'hich is supported on tAvo spiral 
springs of the same length us the mercurial 
column. , 

The pressure of the mercury on the thin steel 
iilate varies with the gravity, aiul that varies with 
the depth of the sea. When there is downward 
pressure there is diminution of mercury in the 
upper saucer, and vice vmd, A lluii layer of 
pumfline floating on the mercury, enters a flat 
spirnl tiilKS of glass on the top of the instrument, 
and advances or recedes with the rise and fall of 
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the mercury, and thus indicates on a scale the 
depth of the sea in fathom's at any moment 

The density of tho earth is, roughly speaking, 
twice that of sea-water ; hence the varying eifuct 
of gravity, and the possibility of inventing the 
hawonuter, as this new depth-measurer is called. 

Mr Siemens has tested his bathometer in two 
voyages across the Atlantic, by comparing its indi- 
cations with actual soundings. * The results,* he 
says, * agree in all cases as closely as could have 
been expected, considering that the souiidiug-linc 
gives the depth immediately below tho vessel, 
whereas the bathometer gives tho mean depth 
taken over a certain area.’ On an even slope the 
two might be expected to agree ; and if wo had 
charts wiUi contour-lines of the depth, a raptain 
would be able to ascertain the ])ositioii of his Khip 
during fogs, or in weather when astronomiciil 
observations could not be taken. An instrument 
that gives warning of changes of depth long before 
reaching dangerous ground, cannot fail to be 
turned to good account. Moreover, a knowledge 
of the depth can be taken a<lvantagc of iiicchaiii- 
iMilly as well as scientifically. During the laying 
of one of the Atlantic cables, the cud was lost in 
a gale, and the spot could only be guessed at, but 
the depth, eight hundred fathoms, wiis known. 
On return of fine weath(!r, an iittenijit at recovery 
was made. Soundings were taken, until eight 
I hundred failioma were struck, and along this range 
the groping was continued, until at last the cable 
was hooked, twenty-seven miles from the sjxit 
where the search commenced. And further, wc 
may believe that coast surveys, and dee^Ksea 
exploration for whatever puq)oa(!, will he giuatly 
facilitated by means of the bathometer. 

In the two voyages above referred to, the test- 
soundings were taken by Sir William 'riiomson's 
apparatus, wliicli makes use of a thin steel wire for 
a sounding- line, and gives more trustworthy results 
with less expenditure of time than the usual 
method of sounding. Wc hone the day is not dis- 
i tantwhen the steel wire will be adopted in the 
I royal navy. 

I On describing his bathometer at a meeting of 
i the Royal Society, Mr Siemens illustrated the 
I principle by aiiuiher instrument, w'hicli may be 
I called an altractioii-meter. It is composed of 
I three tubes put together in the form of tlie letter 
I H. Mercury is poured in, and above that spirit 
j of urine, until the tub' s arc cpiite full. A slender 
tube of glass is fixed above tli(! ccntml tube ; the 
spirit eiilm-s this tube, .ind carries with it an air- 
bubble which siirves as indicator. If, now, a | 
heavy weight is pliiced near either of the side- | 
tubes, the mercury is attracted or drawn towards | 
I that side. The iioating spirit is consec^ueutly 
i raised ; it enters the glass luhc and pushes llie 
; air-bubble away from the weight. An ordinary 
observer, on seeing the experiment, would con- 
clude that the weight had repelled the air bubble ; 
but the philosopher perceives the effect of attrac- 
tion : 01 weight on weight, and mass on moss. 
Tlic principle of tlie bathometer is therefore shewn 
to be true. 

A special merit of this attraction-meter is, that 
when properly constructed, it would keep in 
working ortlcr perhaps fifty years ; but it must be 
I securely fixed on a Ixise imbedded in the earth 
finn as a rock. Placed thus, with the central 
tube pointing east and west, it might he used for 


scientific parposes: to indicate the rise and fall 
of tides, the movements of the moon, and other 
physicfd phenumei^ Mr Siemens may he con- 
gratulated ou having, in tliese two instruments, 
mode on important adilition to tho resources of 
science. 

Mr Rymcr .Tones, of tho imperial government 
telegniphs, .Japan, has invented apparatus fur 
asccrtaLiiing the temperature of tlie suu, and the 
clinicliou and velocity of its currents at any depth. 
Ah this apparatus cannot be dewribed without 
diiigRims, we mention only that it involves the 
use of a magnet, a vane of iiiHulators, and of elec- 
tric communications, by which tho desired facts 
are made known from deep down under water to 
the observer on board ship. A sinker is used to 
insure steady descent of the apparatus in an 
upright position, and is then cast loose, the cost 
of a sinker being less than the cost of tlie time 
required to haul it up. 

As our midi^rs are aware, there has been much 
discussion of late about oceanic circulation and 
deep-sea currents. Researches into those plieiiom- 
cua would be facilibited by means of the iiisiru- 
mciits here described; and it may be that tho 
explorers on boanl the Uhallffi^cr, now coming 
home from their three yearH* interesting cruise, 
will wish that such appliances had been available 
at the c^mmencenieiiL of their voyage. 

Sir William Thomson, E.R.S., and liU bnither. 
Professor .Tames Thomson, liave invented a ‘ me- 
chanical integrator,* which docs surprising things 
in solving mathematical problems. It will calculate 
integrals; integrate linear difl'ereutial equations, 
and perform other numeric«'il feats much quicker 
than they can be done by the brain, ami without 
mistake. The same two skilful invcHligalnrs have 
devised an analysing machine suitable for working 
out the liarmouic analysis of meteorological obscr- 
valiuiiH and of tidal observations. It is ii prime 
thing for science when, by turning a handle for 
half an hour, and setting a few wheels in move- 
imnit, a whole year’s tide observations can bo 
prosenUul in a compact form for lasting refitrcn*- 

One of tho results of ^fr C’rookes' investigations 
is coiiririiiatioii of the theory that there is no 
diirereiici! between heat and light. ‘All we can 
take account of,* he says, in technical phrase, ‘ is 
difference of wavc-lcngtli. A ray of definite rc- 
frangibility cannot be split up into two rays, one 
being beat and one light. A ray of definite rc- 
fRingibility in the red, falling on a thermometer, 
shews tlie action of heat ; on a thermopile, it 
produces an electric curnnit ; on a photograpnic 
jdatc it excites clieiuical action, it occasions move- 
ment in a slice of siispcudcd pith, while to the eye 
il appears as light and colour.* 

As regards Uic * wcigliiiig of light,* some explana- 
tion is necessaiy. It must be remembered that 
all Air Crookes* experiments arc mode in a vacuum. 
He twists a fibre of glass and fixes it in his tube. 
Witli another fibre and pieces of pith he makes 
an almost inconceivably light balance, which is 
attached to the twisted fibre with liberty to move. 
If a beam of light be mode to foil on one end of 
tho balance, it is pressed downwards as by a 
w^cigbt, and the amount can be calculated. But 
as light has no weight, it is tho force of tho liglit 
which sends tlie balunco down. Therefore, it will 
be understood that weighing a sunbeam is not 
the same thing as weighing substanceB which 
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have weight. During the course of iho experi- 
ments in December last^ it was calculated on a 
cloudy day, that the pressure of sunlight on the 
earth amounted to a little more tlian two tons 
per square mile. The question as to whether this 

{ iresBure, or force, can be turned to practical uses 
las often been raised. A Frenchman thinks he 
has solved the problem by shewing that sunshine 
can bo mode to heat water in a boiler and get 
up steam. 

Taken by itself, Mr Crookes* torsion-balance is 
a remarkable instrument, for it is tint most delicate 
balance ever yet constructed. The scale can be 
turned by a iveight not more than a inilliunth 
of a grain. This would seem to be tlic utiiiost 
limit to which weighing could be canied or re- 
quired. Considering that the experiments were 
made in a vacuum, it may be queried— How was 
the weight placed on the scale I The answer is 
that the weight was already in the lube ; liiat it 
was lifted by a magnet ou the outside of ilie glass, 
and when exactly over the scale was allowed to drop. 

Certain solutions, as is well known, when sttb- 
niitted to experiment, rotate polarised light. 
Quinine is one of them, and from its peculiar 
properties, has often been nut to the l(‘sl in the 
chemical Laboratory. Tn tiiu course of a recent 
investigation, Professor Draper of New Vork found 
that by adding a small quantity of sulphuric acitl 
to the soluiioti, the rotating power was increased 
from one hundred and fifty- four to two hundred 
and fifty-five. Thinking over this .auginiMitation 
of power, he was led to .ask the (piestioii : * Is it 
not possible, nay, even probable, that the physio 
logical action of quinine may nndeigo a similar 
or perhaps greater increjise I In past times, it 
was the custom to administer the drug in the 
form of a Bii1])hurio acid solution, ami the results 
were certain and prompt even with iiiinutc doses. 
In recent limes, ou the contrary, the fancy of 
patients dcniaTi<ls that quinine should be givem 
ill pill or some allied form ; ami tliongli greatly 
increased doses are used, the practitiuner fiiKls 
it less certain in its elicct. The cause of tlie 
difference is doubtless the change in molecular 
arraiigeincnt that prodnetrs llus marked diffeiviice 
in the action of tlie alkaloid and Kulphate solu- 
tions on iiolarised light ; and since tlie action 
of the sulphate solution is so iiincli gn‘ater than 
that of the alkaloid solution, it is cvid(>n(Iy the 
proper form for the administration of quinine as a 
medicine.’ 

In some of the hospitals in America, dilate 
solution of carbolic acid hits been siiccossfnlly 
used os a remedy for acute rlieumalisin. An 
ounce of the acid is mixed in a pailful of warm 
water ; blankets are then dipped into the pail, 
and, after being f slightly wrung, are wrappcil 
round the patient. It is Kiid that a feeling of 
relief is soon experienced. 

In a recent railway collision, between Phila- 
delpbia and New York, great damage was done to 
the trucks and Ciirriages of tlie two tniins ; but the 
passcu'rers in two ^Pulliiiaii drawing-room cars* 
escaped uiiliuvL An American writer dcscrilies 
the amount of resistance in the framing of those 
cam 08 something enormous. The sills or floors 
are made of the best ‘ Southern pine,* the ‘crushing 
stress of which cannot be less than six thousand 
pounds per square inch,* or nearly one million and 
a half of pounds for the whole floor. The flours 


project at the ends, and thus the shock of collision | 
IS dissipated before it rciichcs the body of the car ; 
and as there are no doors along the sides, the Pull- 
man cars are much stronger than English roilwi^ 
carriages The writer above (piotcd remarks : ‘ AVc 
say confidently that we do not believe it is possible 
to build cars with cuinpartmeiits and side-doors 
that can in any way approach tlm strength of the 
long Am(!ric.aTi car with end-doors. Tlie whole 
floor and side as far as the window-sills is a unit, 
and the amount of resistance which is offered is 
something extraordinary when compared with the 
coaches used on fonngii railroads.* When the col- 
lision occurred, the train with the Pullman cars 
was travelling forty miles an hour.— * Facing 
points ’ on railways and tramways are an occasion 
of danger. These facing points are the wedge-like 
bars of the switches, used where carriages arc | 
shunted. At liliddhisborough, the constructors of i 
the tramway, iiistead of placing the points exactly | 
oiiposilo each other, as is usual, have placed one a i 
few inches forward. The wheels, therefore, puss | 
over one at a time, and tlius avoid the risk of 
meeting two at once. 

Hr Alrxander Jlucliaii’s paper, it^prinled from 
the Transactions of the 1lo3’al Society of Kdiii- 
hurgli, ‘ Oil the Diunial Oscillations of the Baro- 
meter,' is worth reaiUng by observers who take 
interest in questions of weather and climate. This 
rise and fiill of the barometer of course indicates a 
rise and fall of the atmosphere — an aerial tide — 
and its* presence has been remarked wherever 
observations have been made. It is greatest be- 
tween llio tropics, and diminishes towards the 
polos. At Bombay, for example, the oscillation 
13 .at its lowest at 4 A.M. ; then it risers, and is at 
its highest at 10 from which it descends to 
the lowest level by 4 r.M., and so up and down 
every six hours. This tide, prevailing all round 
the globe, must play au important part in the 
economy of nature. What that part is, might be 
found out if we knew more about the diurnal 
oscillations; but to obtain this kiiowleilgc, sys- 
tematic and long-continued observations in all 
parts of the world would have to be made. Other 
natural pliciioincna, as Hr Biiclian remarks, would 
have to be taken into account : ‘the effects of solar 
and terrestrial radiation, of currents of air, and 
possibly also of electro- magnetic conditions, as 
mollified in each locality by the relative distribu- 
tion of land and water. The development of this 
(luestion,* he eoiitinucs, ‘ would be most materially 
farthered by cstablisliing in different ])arts of the 
globe strings of stations extending from the sea- 
shore inLaml for thirty or forty miles ; and it 
may be added, that with observations obtained 
from slntious so planted, the investigation of the 
imporlanl question of seaside and other local 
climates would he most satisfactorily carried out, 
since it would thereby be placed on a strictly 
•‘scientific basis.’ Could not the Treasury Com- 
mittee who are now inquiring into the working 
of the Meteorological Office take this matter into 
consideration I 

The claims of physical and mechanical science 
liave proved so strong this month, that we have 
but suiall sjiacc left for other topics deserving of 
notice ; for example, the loan collection of scien- 
tific instruments which is to be a public exhibition 
at South Kensington. It will indudo some of the 
contrivances by which great discoveries have been 
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made, but will have little attraction for ortliiiary 
sight-seen. — Tlicn there is a grand scheiiic for 
establishing a latgc nniiiber of seholarsliips, forty 
ponnris each, in connection with the National 
Training School for Music. Tliis school is to be 
opened after Esister ; and iimler certiiiii conditions, 
young persons of musical abilities will be there 
trained in music free of cost. A case has recently 
occurred in Northumberland, where a boy nine 
yean of age shewed himself to be the best among 
a hundred musical coiiipetitoi’s. —Schemes for 
improved dwellings for working people ai-e also 
iiiueh talked about : the Iloyal Tnstitnte of British 
Arcliitects, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
the Corporation of the City, liave all held discus- 
sions thereupon. — Then we hear of a new gun- 
inctal which siirp:is>(‘s all other gun-metal in 
strength, and breaks only when the strain exceeds 
thirty tons to the inch. And guns grow bigger and 
bigger, and wo are toM that soon w'e sliall have 
five-ton cannon-balls, and ran non able to tire tliiMii. 

• And lastly, llie slag of lilasl-funiaeea is now 
made into a kind of cotton, which is incniuhiistilile, 
and is an excellent packing for steam-hoi lets and 
]ieatiiig-ap[)aratus, when the heat is to be kept in. 

In reply to a (ptosiioii in the * Month* for 
January, in this Joiinialf regarding the edibility of 
rats, we have been favouriul by a ch?rgynian in 
the west of England, with tins following : 

‘In the year l8:U -5, 1 was on boaiil ship at Poil- 
Louis in tlie Mauritius, when it was fountl neces- 
sary to smoke the hold out, to get ihl of the rats 
that infested the ship. Tlirce hundred and ninety 
rats were found sulfocaied round the fires. A 
French ihinl-inate who was on board iwoposed to 
cook, and actually did cook, some of tiic finest of 
them. These I tasted, and indeiHl ale of thcMii. Chhjhj 
the_ hind-legs were eaten. They were exceedingly 
white, delicate, and tender, ami as far as I remember 
put me in mind of chicken, with a slight flavour of 
game about it. Tlicy had been well iiiiiirishcMl, and 
were plump and in good condition. 1 would not 
object to eat them perfectly prepared, ami should 
regard such fooil as a great boon after salt-junk 
and pickled pork of six years’ storing. If I am not 
mistaken, the Frenchman fried them, after care- 
fully cleaning. 1 think it possible iliat the sulphur 
which had been used for .smoking llie ship may have 
helped to give a slightly inodili(*d llavoiir to them ; 
but it was not sntlicieiit to lie at all disagreeable.* 

Another corres])on’Viit kindly writes us follows : 
‘Some forty years ago, my late husband ha* I a 
pie made of rats, ami 1 tliink five or six gentle- 
men dined with him and enjoyed it very much. 
The rats were caught in a barn wliero tlic wheat 
was just thrashed, so that they were very nice 
and tender from their feeding.* 

LINES BY A LADY TO II K 11 SONS. 

T. 

I ‘could not sleep all through last night, 

Dut sighed, and turned, and wished for light. 

' Then Memory opened secret cells, 

And watiT sprang from hidden wells ; 

Then little feet danced up the stair. 

And chililish voices fdled the air. 

Now William calls his brother Frank, 

Wliilc Uobert plays some joyous prank ; 

With auburn curls, and look serene. 

See Charley calmly views the scene. 


There Walter stands, a thoughtful child. 

And liaiiJsomo Tommy, bright and wild. 

One tiny maid, with sUirry eyes. 

Amongst them pinys, ami laughs or cries. 

Yes all once niui'e I plainly see. 

With little Edward on my knee ; 

Again iny fair young sons aro seven — 

Alive on eai'th, the gift of licavcn. 

IT. 

We 're in that quaint old house once more ; 

The orchard spreads its fragrant store. 

Tiui lofty i‘Iiiis whilst some ascend, 

Their little ganlens others tend ; 

To me they bring, half ripe, a treat, 

No fruit has since sccined half so sweet. 

The tutor rings ; the boys all hide, 

With anger feigned, I hoar him chide ; 

A merry laugh betrays them all, 

MTliu gravely .‘inswcr now liis call. 

Ob, happy boys ! oli, lovely S|)ut ! 

Who ndght not envy now your lot ? 

But eloiuls bang o*er the dear old place, 

Ami sorrow shadows each young face ; 

For Death has torn, in one sad year, 

From that bright haml two brothers dear. 

But still, dear sons, T call you seven. 

With live on oarlli, and two in heaven. 

111 . 

Ah, me ! tu-iiight T eaiiiuit 

Sim^c Memoiy bids me w;ikc ami wei*p. 

Ami, bark ! I bear delightful notes ; 

Aruuml niy heil soft iiiii.sie 11o:its ; 

How well I know ’tis Walter s liaiol ! 

MiiKieian niiv, at thy «'(iininaiid 
Delighti'iil loufeiie lilled the hour ; 
iCntraneed, we find its doep(>st- power. 

Again I mark him fade away, 

The Sold .so lighting that thin clay, 

That ere he left u.<4, all could tiace 
An angt-rs spirit in that fiu;e 
And dark bright eyes, who.so .softeiicil rays 
Looked /or/ra/vZ, with an earnest gaze. 

Ah thuiigli he saw tho.se mansions ble.st, 

AVlierc soon be found eternal ro.st. 

But, still, dear sons, I I'allod you seven. 

With four oil earth, and three iu heaven. 

IV. 

1 do not care for sleep to-uight. 

So come ye visions, dark or bright. 

See there is Frank, and by his side, 

At marriage feimt, a fair young bride. 

Now' Robert speaks with youthful grace, 

While laughter cchoe.s roiiml the place. 

With grief represscil, I see once more. 

Our Charles leave his native shore, 

Beloved of all, we knew too well, 

For years in Eastern climes to dwell. 

All! maiilcn dear, tho.so starry eyes 
Another home than mine will prize ! 

Young Edw'anl, too, though still with me. 

Has dreams of lands beyond tho sea, 

But Ktill 1 'm not of joy boreft, 

Their loving father *s with mo left, 

And hopes our girl and brotben seven, 

Will at tlio last all meet in heaven. 
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PllICB I 


STORY OF THE If E US C 11 E LS. 


WiiKN, ill the siiniincr of 1714, OeorRC I. kft liist 
Eketurate of Hanover to ascend the throne of 
England, lie did not, as is well hnowii, sever 
connection with his contiiunital (loniinioii. lie, 
and his son after him, Gcor^»e IJ., frequently look 
a trip to llaiiover, where a I'ertaiii royal state was 
maintained. If the Elector was not there in person, 
ho was at least represeiited hy his picture, to which, 
on particular occasions, the coiirticrs ceremoniously 
bowed an expression of loyalty. There likewise 
continued to bo kept up a body of (hinnls in 
handsome uniforiiis, ])osscssiiig a band which played 
daily ill front of the schloss or palace, just ns if 
the Elector had been enjoying the music inside. It 
was altogether a splendid sliain, and so it con- 
tinued until our own tinie.s, wlieii new regal 
arrangements were effected hy the severance of 
connection with the crown of Great ilritaiii. 

To have a place in that well-appointed band of 
the Guards nt Hanover, considerable proficiency 
in playing some special instrument was required. 
No ordiiiaiy player even on a drum w^ould be ac- 
cepted. In 17*11, tliere happened to be a vaciincy 
ill the situation of hautboy-player. Several applied 
for this enviable position, among others Isaac Jlcr- 
Hc-hel, a young man twenty-four years of age, who 
luid played in bands at rulsdani and Berlin, and 
with such success, that he was selected for the 
appointment. Isiuic w*as the youngest son of a gar- 
dener at Dresden, and his father wi.shed him to 
follow his own profession ; but with a passionate 
love of music, ho detcriiiiiiod to he a haiitlKiy- 
playcr ; and so here he settled down ns a inciuher 
of the baud, and almost immediately married ; the 
young woman he chose for wife being a steady, intel- 
ligent persoii, with a good knowledge of housekeep- 
ing. It proved a good matcdi. The pair liad ten 
children, four of whom died in childhood. Tlio 
remaining six, four sons and two daughters, did 
not all shew tho some aptitude in their education. 
The gonius of the father for music, scientific 
^tci^ and readiness in mastering languages, was 
inherited by one of the sons, William, born in 


1738 ; while, along with a similar genius, one of 
the daughters^ ('arolinc Lneretio, bom in 1750, 
partook of lier mother’s habits of industry and 
tact ill niauageinent. It was a clever family 
generally, but two only, William aUd Caroline, 
ru.se to distinction hy their splendid talents, and 
oil these two we purpose to cuncentraiu attention. 

Ui.sing to the position of band-iuiistcr, Isaac, tho 
father, was somewhat improved in circumstances, 
and all was going on pleasantly, when the war 
broke out which led to the battle of Dettingeii, 
1743, at which George II. was present w’ith his 
Hanoverian Guanls. The baud, of course, also 
took iiart in the affray, which was happily crowned 
with victory ; but the Iniops remained all night on 
I the field, soaked with rain, and the unfortunate 
band-ma.stcr lay in a wet furrow, from which he 
rose 'with an impaired constitution, w^hich afflicted 
him to the end of his life, and threw a gloom over 
the family prospi^cls. It might bo a very fine 
victory that batik of Dctlingen, but it proved a 
bad business for the Ilerschcls. Fortunately, iis 
the father declined in health, the boys were grow- 
ing up, and good for something ns regards ways and 
means. Music w'as their forte. One of them got 
a job as an organist to a chapeL Caroline learned 
to play on the violin. William was placed in the 
band, in which ]>OKition he was ordered to England 
in 1755. He was absent for a year. The expedi- 
tion had been in several ways advantageous. He 
saw the world, and learned to speak ami read 
English 'with fluency. His tastes had taken 
their bent from hi.s fathers scientific, disquisitiuins. 
The old man, though alllicfed with a-sthma and 
rheumatism, often gathered his children about him, 
,and explained the starry and planetary system. 
AVilliam and Caroline look deep interest in these 
lessons on astronomy. By the time Carolmc was 
ten years old, she could tell the constellations, and 
knew how to 8c.ruliiii.so the. heavens with a tele- 
scope. No instructions of this kind, however, 
diverted her from daily domestic duties. She 
knitted stockings for the family, made clothes for 
a little brother, assisted in cookery, and at every 
spai-c moment copied music for her father. She 
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Lad been tauglit to write, which few women were 
at that time, and, os uii act of kindness, she wrote 
the letters of wives to their Imsbands at a disUuicu 
with the army. 

Meanwhile, William gave np hia situation in 
the band, and rctii-cd into civil life. Soldiering 
was too severe a strain on liia constitution, lie 
also quitted Germany, and took up liis I'esidencc 
in England, which he rosolveil should be hence- 
forth his home, for it nffurded scope for tlio exer- 
cise of his talents os a teacher of iiiusia lie settled 
first at Leeds, from which he went to Halifax as 
organist, and sulwMiucntly he reindveil to llatb. In 
1764 he made a short visit to Hanover, and Iheie 
ho saw his father for the last time. Tiic old man 
— ^yet not very old, only sixty-one years of age 
— died ill 1707, leaving to his children the heri- 
tage of his good example and an iinbleinisheil 
reputation. The loss was severely felt by (. Caroline. 
Her prospects were blank. S^lie liad h'ariicd no 
fasliioiiable accoinplishm(?nis to (qualify hci'sclf as a 
governess, and despond i ugly saw no suitable means 
of earning a livelihood. An an effort in this direc- 
tion, she went to a hulies’ school to learn ‘ fine 
work,' which did not come to much. Things hail 
arrived at rather a bail pinch with the family, 
when one day came a letter from bi*other William, 
at Bath, pro]io£ung that Caroline should join him, 
as a singer for liis winter concerts and oratorios. 

I If, after a trial of two years, she did not like the 
place, she would be sent hack. Here was an 
opening for this assiduous girl which could not be 
resisted. Independently of her attachment to her 
brother, she was anxious to follow some iisi'ful 
occupation. As for music geucridly, slio had u fair 
knowledge. She could sing, but felt by no means 
able to take a part in coiicerlo ])ieccs. However, 
she would learn, and set about it immediately. 
AVhen alone, she put a gag between lier teeth 
and practised shakes witli the voice, in which she 
became tolerably proficient. Before sotting out 
for England, she knitted as many cotton stockings 
for her mother and little brother as would Just 
them at least two year's. 

At length the day f departure arrived. It was 
on the Kith August 1772. And such a journey in 
comxiarison to what il would be in modcTuduys! 
She travelled six days and nights in a post-wagon 
to Hellcvoctsluis in ilullaiid ; then by packet in a 
stormy sea to Yarmouth. f)n niaching the coast, 
the vcBsol was wrecked, hut (kiroliiie wdth others 
saved themselves by crawling ashore, though Avitli 
the discomfort of being drenched with sea-water. 
Misfortunes were not ended. She g-d a cart to 
I take herself and trunk to meet a stage-coach for 
Loudon. The horse ran off, and in its caircrs sent 
her and lior trunk flying into a ditch. Fortu- 
nately, she suftcred nothing worse than a frigliL A 
gciitleinaii with his servant resciied lier, and saw 
lier off hi the stage. On the 2Cth she reached 
London ; there she met her brotliiir, and for tlic 
present her Inmbles were over. She got a good 
sleep, the first she had hmi for ten or eleven days, 


and felt interested in the new scenes preseutcil 
to her. As yet, she spoke English imperfectly, 
but with her acuteness this was a defect soon got 
over. Speedily her conversation could scarcely 
be distinguished from that of an Englishwoman. 

With hcT brother, Oarolino now went to Bath. 
She was to keep his house, make herself useful at 
his concerts, and, in fact, do anything that cast up. 
There was no demur to the various duties. Tlio 
force of her attachment to her brother was some- 
thing extraonliiiary. In tastes, sentiments, and 
a vclicmcnt spirrt of industry, they were like one 
being. Sclduni has there been such a remarkable 
instance of cordiality in feeling, and unison in 
pursuits, as that exemplified in the history of 
AVilliam and Caroline llcrschcl. The tliouglit of 
tills brotherly and sisterly affection fills the heart 
with Ciinotioii. In ndatioii to her brother, Caroline 
hiul not an atom of selfishness. She would cheer- 
fully toil night and day for him, ever forwarding | 
his aims, rejoicing in his advancement. Tliui she j 
felt to he alikii a duty and a pleasure. Wc shall \ 
immediately see what she did. | 

William Herschel had at this time attained a 
good position as a tcaclicr of music at Bath. Ho i 
hud Kecureil ta numher of pupils among ladies of ! 
rank, and to eke out his means he acted as organist ! 
to the Octagon Chapel He was likewise director of i 
the public, conceits. Ills activity in these miisi- . 
cal avocations was extraordinary. One way and , 
anotlier, he realised a good income, and, like inuny ' 
in similar circumstanci's, he miglit have lived and 
enjoyed hiiiiBclf, with no ulterior olyect in life. 
Herschcl was contented to carry on for the mean- 
tiiiio as a musician, because it was his means of ' 
livelihood. But liis mind was set on something 
else. The lessons in astronomy that Iiad hotiii 
given hy his father, had implanted in his mind an 
•earnest dasire to excel iii that sfience. He [ur- 
chused and read hooks on astronomy, hut in tiiat 
there was nothing practical. Excellence In any 
scientific pursuit depends on personal and original 
investigation. Herschel dcleriniiicd on examining I 
the lieavcns mctliodically for hiiiiself. AV anting ; 
a telescope, and unable to afford a reflector, ho | 
iiiaile one -a Newtonian of five feet focal length, . 
and with this he coiiimenccd an exhaustive study i 
of the firmament, taking the groups of stars in j 
regular series. The discoveries ho made were j 
consideruhle, and induced him to make researches' | 
with a lelescopi'. of greater power. So he com- j 
menced the construction of a twenty-fuot reflector, j 
by which minute characteristics might bo distin- ! 
guishablc among the stai-s, nebuloo, and pluiieU. 

A reflectiDg tclescoxiu consists of a long tube with 
a mirror at the inner end, on which tlie objects 
looked at may bo reflected. This mirror is usually | 
nioilo of a luctul composed of cojiper nnil tin, | 
capable of taking on a brilliant polish. Tlie sur- | 
face is concave, and ground to u parabolic curve. , 
At a certain distance in front of the mirror, known 1 
as its focal distance, an imago is formed in the air | 
of the object to which the telescope is directed, and | 
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it is this image that tlie observer looks at by means 
of an eye-glass, which magnifies it on the principle 
of the microsco])e. The mirror is, of course, the 
diameter of the tube, which will be X’robably two 
feet for an instrument twenty feet in length. 'Hiink 
of a man who has been all day teaching music, devot- 
ing half the night to making a gigantic telescope, 
which hardly a room in tlui house could accommo- 
date ! To pursue Ids labours with any udvaiitage, 
ho required a knowledge of mathematics and the 
art of calculating by logarithms, bat he was already 
instructed in these bmnclics of learning. Caroline, 
who had in a lesser dcgn*u taught herself mathe- 
matics, fell readily into the project of making a 
telescope which would excel cverytlnng else of the 
kind. 

Hero, then, about 1774, were llicsc two llcrscliels 
busied in tclescope-iuaking. Mechanics were em- 
ployed to assist, and the house for a time was 
almost turned into a worksliop. A foundry was 
established in the back-garden. The beating of 
lianiniers was heard in the jpirrct. 'riiere were 
tuTidng-lathcs in the bedrooms. The rasping 
of iiles went on in all directions. Caroline took 
her ])art in the general hubbub. Returning from 
a concert, in which she had acquitted herself ns a 
voedist, she would rapiilly cliniige her dl■c^ss, put 
on a pair of old gloves, ami work like a heroine 
until far on in the morning. The licaviest and 
most critical part of tlic inanufacture was casting 
and polishing the mirror. AVilliain uudeiitwk 
the polishing. So eager was ho that he did not 
even spare iiino to take Ibod. Carolijie waited 
on him, and put victuals into his moiitli. Sonie- 
titiKis Uj amuse him during these monotonous 
labours, she road to him cluiptcrs from Don 
Qiiirotr, or the works of Sterne an<l Fielding. 
Nothing but an intense eiitliusiasiii, without which 
no sort of eminence is to be nttaiiunl, could have 
borne up the incatal and physical .strain of the 
hroilier and sister. 

They were rewarded. Tluj twenty-loot tele- 
scope was a success. Tn 1781, William dis- 
covered IJranns, nt first call(Ml the (loorgium 
Sidus, one of the n'raoter planets. Men of 
science began to speak of his astronomical foals, 
and gladly welcomed him to llitM’r circh?. He Wiis 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and for the 
fow (lays he could siairc from prori'ssioiial duties 
was introduced into the best society of London. 
The lime had come for devoting himself cntindy 
to astronomical pnrsiiils. On Wliit-Siinday 178i, 
he and his sisto.r played and sung in public for the 
last time, at a chapel in Bath. Caroline had various 
requests to sing iii oratonos at Bristol and else- 
where, but they wem declined, She. would not 
leave her brother. We thus fix 1782 ns the turn- 
ing-]|Miut ill tlie history of the Horschels. Music 
wus laid aside. Hencetortli it was to be all astrou- 
omy, and there was a n‘vcd!ing in ide.as of what 
might be mutually discoverctl. Bath hivl served 
its day, and was given up. Tlie neighbourhood 
of. London, wdl out of tlie fog and smoke, was 
resolved on m a place of residence. Tn coming to 
tliia determinatioii, perhaps Heischcl was influ- 


enced by attentions shewn to him by George HI. 
The king jirofosscd to he interested in his dis- 
coveries, niitl had a fancy to sec his telescope, and 
appointed him to be Astronomer Royal, at a Sidary 
of four hundred pounds a year. Never, as w:ts 
said, did moiian'li purchase honour more cheaply. 

At fust, the IJerschels set themselves down iii an 
old tnmblc-dnwn house at Datchet, where there wan 
considi'.rablc space for fabricating telescopes. To 
Caroline was assigned the special duty of examin- 
ing the heavens nightly with the small Newtonian 
telescope, called ‘ a sweeper,* made by her hroilier. 
Gazing for hours intently, she was to ‘sweep 
for comets,’ or whatever seemed new and remark- 
able. The duty of standing on a dewy grass- 
plot till it miglit bo two in the morning, ' 
searching fur comets, r)r those cloud-looking clusters I 
of stars cidliMl ncbiihe, or anything else strange 
on the surface of the sky, was rather trying, 
and would scarcely fit a modem young lady, 
fii her devotion to licr brother. Miss Herscliel 
did not murmur at the inconveniences of these 
explorations. She was bent on the gloiy of being 
ii disco veier. To pursue her task to any good 
effect, she hail m:ule herself acquaiiitcd with the 
names and places tif the already known stars, 
cimicts, and other phenomena. She could detect 
a new comet in the realms of spaite, as readily 
as you would discover a stninge x^asseiiger in the 
.«itrect. Her brother having put up his twenty- 
foot telescope, was equally busy sweeping the 
heavens, ami from the size ami powers of the 
instrumetil, was able to penetrate deeper into 
space, so as to resolve some of the iiebuho into their 
component stars. In this way, the two together 
largely inensased the catalogues of nebuloD, shirs, 
comets, and salellitcs. For lier own |mrt, Caro- 
line first ami last discovered as many as eight 
comets, only two of which luul previously been 
knoum. The operations were not conducted ivitli- 
oiit danger from accidents, for the aiiparatus sus- 
taining the larger teIc>scopc was far from secure. 
On one occit’^ion, part of the mechanism gave way, 
'by which Caroline sustained a severe injury in the 
leg. For si.x weeks, she was afraid of her poor 
liiiih, but by good surgical attendance she fortu- 
nately n*covercd. 

During the day, Herscliel was busy making tolc- 
[ scopes of seven feet, ten feet, and so on, that had 
I been bespoke ; some of them being ordered by llie. 
king for use by the royal family. One. was onlevod 
liy the king of Spain at the price of L.3Lr)0. Two 
•were ordered by the Prince of (^inino at a cost of 
L.2300. The making of these telesr-opes wa< rciiiini- 
erativc work, not to be rejected, but it delayed the 
preparation of a telescope, with a mirror four feet 
ill diameter, having a focal length of forty feet, on 
which great expectations were founded. At length, 
an iustriiiuent of these magniiicent diiiieiisions was 
beg^m at Slough, to which the HerschcL removed 
in 178G. The consl ruction of the fortv-lbot being 
licyond the pecuniary means of Ilei-schel, he had two 
grants from govei’nimmt of two thousand pounds 
ejich, with an allowanro of two luimlroil poiimls a 
year for repairs. At the saiuo time the sum of fifty 
pounds a year wiis settled on (.’aroline, as assistant 
to her brother. In tlie notes of her Recollections, 
she mentions that the first quarterly payment of 
L.12, 1(K was the first money she could call hi?r 
own, and feci at liberty to spend as she liked — a 
confession marking the simplicity of her character. 
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At thiH time MisR llcrsclicl was thirty-six yearn 
of age. 'J'hoiigh possessing good looks, talents of a 
higli onlfir, and a spirit of industry almost uii- 
p«*ira]l(ded, she does not seem to have attmeted 
admirers with a view to matrimony. She, at all 
events, remained unmarried. If she anticipated 
that brother 'William would never take u wife, 
and that she w'ould never be Hiipersc<lcd as his 
housekeeper, she was mistaken. William nnirricd 
in 1786, about the period of removal to Slough. 
He made choice of a lady of singular amiability 
and gentleness of character. She was a widow 
with a jointure, by which he was able to piirsue 
his scientific career, free from financial anxieties. 
With a pang of regnit, but no reproachful feeling, 
Caroline relinquished her post at the head of 
domestic concerns, and meekly went to lodgings in 
the neighbourhood. Daily, she came to assist in 
the construction of the. great telescope, or to make 
astronomical notes. She w.‘is also useful in reliev- 
ing lier brother from the host of visitors who were 
disposcMl to trouble liiiii with questions respecting 
the satellites of (Jraiiiis, or some other of his recent 
discoveries. 

Three yearn -were occupied in the construction of 
the forty-foot telescope. It was coiiiTilctcd in 1789. 
What a great day fur the llcrschcis was that in 
which this magniricent instrument was pointed to 
the sky and ri^ady for taking observations! On 
the first night after it was finished, llcrschol di.s- 
covered the sixth satellite of Saturn. The ])owers 
of this enormous telescope were astonishing. Its 
speculum or mirror was four feet in diameter, and 
it magnified about six Ihousatul live hundred times. 
Though a wonderful product of genius, it has 
latterly been exceeded in tlimcnsioiis. The laigcr 
of Lord Kosse’s tcle.scopu.s has a foc-il length of 
fifty-three feet, with a speculum six feet in 
diameter; its powers being rather more than 
double that of Ilersclicrs laigc instmiiient Con- 
sidering the difficulties he had to contend with, 
it is surprising that llersidicl was ever able to 
snccceil in getting a forty-foot into working order. 
Ti was a trying task. For long .aft(!r if.-) conqdc- 
tion there was a continual demand for rejciire, and 
Te])olisliirig the speculum, wliich he executed with 
his own hands. 

■Tears pa.s3 on. Caroline i.s still busied with her 
duties, and soiiictiiiies almost whole nights are 
spent on the roof of Mio ob.«!erv.'itory sweeping for 
stars and comets. Her brother had a son, John 
Frederick William, horn to him in 1792, and this 
little nephew became a new objiict of interest and 
affection to Miss Ili'rscliel. In 1809, there begins 
to be a relaxation in her long and u-ssiduous effortB. 
She took trips to IJath, to ijondon, and to Wimlsor. 
She was in corre.spoiidence with the. most learneil 
men in Kurojie. Koyal ]icrsonag(.'S ilelightcd in 
conversing with lier, and having her at their table. 
In 1806, she says of a vi.sit to Windsor : * I dined 
at the (.^istle. '^I'lie (jneen and Priiice-Sii FiUzaheth 
honoured me with kiml impiiries after the health 
of niy brother. I’lie IVinccssus Augusta and Mary 
also came to see me in Miss Beckdorfi".') room.' 
There were occasional illnesses from overwork 
and had weathe.r. On a w'inter evening, in going 
from hep brother’s house at Slough, she sprained 
her ankle, by attempting to walk through the snow 
in patbms. The effects of the accident were felt for 
three months afterwui-ds. When William and his 
family went on a lour to Edinburgh and (jHusgow, 


Caroline— that evcr-faithful.hciiig— took charge of 
the e.stabliHhmcnt. 

llerschel was the marvel of the age. Honours 
were heaped npou him. One of the universities 
made him a Doctor of Laws, in 1816, he received 
the Royal Hanoverian order of Knighthood. As 
in many cases, the recognition of his extraordinary 
services in the cause of science was a little too ]at& 
His hcaltli was broken by the long years of tasking 
labour, bodily and menial. Yet, when at all able, 
he persevered in astronomical pursuits. He often 
complained of giddiness in the head, the trutli 
being that his lirain was suffering from exhaustion. 
He went from Slough to Bath, with a view to 
relaxation, hut both in going and coining his weak- 
ness was such that he spent four days on the road. 
Ill these illnesses, Caroline remained at Slough to 
look after matters. She superintended workmen, 
received visits from princes and princesses, and 
people of lowtir degree. AVaa never a nioment idle. 
The year 1821 opens with the continued declining 
huallii of Sir William llerschel, and deep anxieties 
are felt rcgaitling him. 'Fhe man was done. His 
originally stning frame was worn out. Lingering 
for ii little time, he calmly breathed ]ii.s lust on the 
22d August 1822. There wsis mourning in the 
scientific world. What he did for astronomy is 
well known. He prodigiously added to our know- 
ledge of the solar system. He, as has bemi saiil, 
discovenul Uranus and it.s six satcdlitos, also two 
satellites of Saturn. Bcsiiles this, he detected the 
rotation of Saturn’s ring, nr rather rings, the pi^riod 
of rotation of Saturn itself, and that of Venus, the 
existence of the motions of the binary stars, ami 
the first revelation of stellar systems besides our 
own. it might be said, he was the first to give the 
human mind any conception of the iiiimeiisity of 
the nuiverse. 

The death of her brother rendered Caroline 
iiicmisolablc. She had lived for him, toiled for 
him. ’Phe obji'ct of her earthly happiness had 
departed. Only for him had she come to England ; 
and now that he hud pissed away, she would go 
home to her own conn fry, endeared by recollec- 
tions of her father and motlicr. It is true, that 
home had uinlcigoiie soiiic tribulation. The 
French liad for a tiiin; been in possession of 
llanovi^r, and the old state of things nod been con- 
siderably upset. Still, there were there some near 
relations to give her welcome. She was now 
seventy-two years of age, and needed rest. So, 
bidding good-hye to her nephew, .and receiving 
from him a sum of money bequeathed by her 
brother, she went to Hanover t(» draw out the 
concluding years of her existence. Yet, it must bo 
understood, Caroline Hcrsidieldid not bury herself 
in this retreat. In fine weather she w'alkcd out 
of doors, and enjoyed the society of old friends. 
She derived amusement from riiaiiing and knitting; 
The devotional exercises to which she had been 
necustoincd from her youth upwards were not 
now ill old age omitted. In her conversations she 
spoke modestly and sparingly of her astronomical 
discoveries, or the labonrs she had undergone. 
There were agreeable recollections of her brother, 
and of the many eminent individuals with whom 
she had associated in England. She kept up a cor- 
respondence with learned men on astronomical siih- 
jects ; her letters to the very last revealing the 
breaiUh of her understanding and kindliness of feel- 
ing. In 1828, the Royal Society conferred on her 
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their gold medal for completing the catalogue of 
ncbulm and chisterA of stars observed by her 
brother. She wns afterwards chosen an honorary 
member of the Jtoyal Society. This nunarkabie 
and most estimable woman drew out life to an 
extreme old age, dying in 1848, two years sliort of 
a hundred. 

It is pleasant to know that she luul iniicli epis- 
tolary communication with her nephew uii friendly 
and scientific topics. John Fn*(lerick Herschel 
was a worthy successor to his father. ITis ability 
os a scholar was marvellous. At Cambridge, he 
WMth ease became senior wrangler, and had a choice 
of fellowships. Emulating his father and his 
aunt, he addicted himself to astronomical science, 
in which he happily excelled, lly his examination 
of the heavens with improved mechanical appli- 
ances, ho largely added to the catalogue of sUirs 
and nebiilse. Of double stars alone, he discovered 
os many as between three thousaml and four thou- 
sand, for w’hich the Iloyal Society voted him a 
gold medal. Aluch of his father's tinu^, ns wc have 
seen, was consumed in struggling for a livelihood, 
and in toilsomely fabricating instriummts where- 
with to pursue his studios. Young IfiTschel was 
S]i:ircd these tasking exertions. AVillt his line 
scholarly acciuircMiieiits, he was (pialified to shine 
ill literature. Hit wrote essays in the Jidinburyh 
and Quarterly lictncws, distinguished by their 
pliilosophical acuteness and elegance of language. 
I I is TrentisM on Sonntl and the Theory of Light, 
were followed by the Preliminary Discourse on the 
^tudy of Natural Philosophy, one of the most 
charmingly written books on science in any lan- 
guage. Sulisctpiently, he WTote a Treatise on 
Astronomy, in a similarly pijpiilar style. To carry 
on astruiioiiiical invesligatioiiH in the southc'rii 
hemisphere, he proceeded to the Cape of Goo«l 
ITopo, and there set up an ohservator}^ at which 
liis labours, extending over four years, from 1831 
to 1838, were iuvuUiable to science. On his return 
to England, honours of various kinds were cou- 
foiTcd on him. lly Queen Victoria he was created 
a baronet, in 1850 he was appointed .Muster of 
the Mint, but this o/licc he TcfiiKpiishcd after a 
few years, on account of ill health. After a bril- 
liant cari'cr of public usefulness, Sir John llerschcl 
died in 1871, leaving a large family of suns mid 
daughters. 

Our limited space has enabled ns to give but a 
brief account of the Uerschcls. Wc could have 
wished to present nnmerous inlGrosting details, 
ivquisite to complete a picture of the family liis- 
tory. There has, however, been the less necessity 
for going into particulars, as wc can refer to the 
lulmirablc Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline 
Herschel, recently published, which we coiHlially 
rccoiniiictid to perusal. The llerschcls, as we 
think, offer a remarkahlo example of intellectual 
activity directed to enlightened purposes. Their 
love of Bciencc for its own sake, their entire absence 
of vulgar ambition or self-seeking, along with their 
untiring industry, ai'e all something marvellous to 
read about Looking to what they individually 
added to the sum of human kiiowlcdgo, how insig- 
nificant docs one feel in comparison I Conscious, as 
too many of ns must he, of having wasted time, 
wasted means, wasted opportunities to exorcise our 
best faculties, there is a saddening sense of humili- 
ation in considcritijil what, under depressing diffi- 
culties, was accomplished by William and CWline 


Herschel. On lliose who are just starting on the 
adventurous voyage of life, with its innumerable 
and specious alliireiuenls to idleness, may theilliis- 
trioiis example of the licrschels not be thrown 
away. w. c. 
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CirAPTKft XVIII.— TIIK AXO.VYMOL’S I.KTTKII. 

Tkk first steji of Mm Oalton, upon reaching I 
home, W'as to go dircjct to the librar}’, whore she 1 
hail every reason to expect that her husband 
would be found. She luul entertained but siuall 
hope of seeing him on board the yacht ; yet, if he 
had left the house at all, she thuuglit he would 
have kept his promise— or hall-promise- to join 
the water-party. He was doubtless still engaged 
with his letters, or, mure liked}', still thinking 
his sod thoughts, under pretence of being engaged 
with them. Her surprise was, therefore, consider- 
able at not finding liim ; ami with her, under 
hcT sad’ circumstances, surprise was at once 
followed by vague al.arm. ller heart beat, not 
only with haste, us she went rapidly to his 
own chamber, .'ind tbcii to the smoking-room — to 
find them both unoccupied. At the door of the 
latter she hiul even waited a few seconds, not so 
much to recover breath, as to expel from her face 
the apprehensious that she knew hail gathered 
there. 

*AVhy, John, where on earth* -was the com- 
mencement of the half-laiigliiiig sentence she had 
formed, in the expectation of finding him in his 
favourite lounging-chair with his cigar. Hut the 
words faded on her tongue, as she stood ])ale and 
trembling in the uiiteiianted room. From the 
wintlow, she could see the very crag under wliicli 
— had she but known it— be was lying, uncon- 
scious of her tender solicitude. Where on earth, 
indeed, was he { Or could he bo said to be on 
earth at all ? 

‘ John, John !* The very echoes seenie.d to mock 
her, and rejily ‘Gone, gone!* in answer to her 
tremulons impiiry. She. felt that she was growing 
‘nciTOUs* and neerllessly alarmed; and above 
all things, it was necessary to conceal such feelings. 
For what -wouhl be the natural demand of all 
around her w'as there to be alarmed about, in 
her husband's absence from tlie house I Mrs 
(yainjideii had already expressed her opinion tliat 
he did not like water-parties, and thcreforo would 
not put in an ajipeurunce on the mere, and she 
w’ould only recogiiiisc a tnbutc to her own sagacity 
.md knowledge of .John's character in the fact 
that, after concluding his correspondence, he had 
gone elsewhere. The girls themselves would 
entertain the same opinion, except that they 
ivould not blame him, for they wcixj loo fond of 
him not to be kind though* they were by no 
means blind — to his foibles. 

‘I wonder where papa is?* said Kate, meeting 
her mother in the corridor, on the way to her 
own room to hike olf her bonnet and things. 

* Marks says he lias had no luncheon, but left the 
house at ‘least his hat and stick were gone— 
almast as soon as wc did. We must not tell Mrs 
Oanipdeu fhaC 

*lie had u heoilache, perhaps, and meant to 
walk it off, and then to roturii to write his hitters.* 

* Perhaps so. Hy-the-byc, there is a letter just 
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como by the afternoon’s post for him, marked 
i Immediate! 

* Yes/ Hill’d Jenny, who had followed her sister 
slowly iip-sioirs, but without ossistauco— it was 
one of her ‘goixl days’ — ‘and I saw Mr Holt take 
it up and examine it with all the cuiiosity of a 
housemaid. I am sure he could not take a greater 
interest in his aflfiiirs if he were papa’s partner, and 
I do hope it has not come to thaJt yet’ 

‘Hush, Jenny, hush!’ said Mrs Dalton, in 
what was for her a tone of severity : ' you may l>e 
sorry for such remarks as that Avheii it is too late.* 

‘ My deunist inamina, wlnit do you mean 1 ’ cried 
Jenny, all tenderness and terror: her mother's 
looks alarmed her even more than her tone. 

‘ Nothing, dear, notliiiig ; which I am sure was 
wdiat 1 /ea ineiint. Only, just now, such little 
things have such an elfcct on me ; and not finding 
your papa iip-sliiirs, nor in his own room, J -it 
was very foolish of me — began to think that 
Boinethiiig must have gone wrong.’ 

* But, darling inamm:i,’ said Kitty reprovingly, 
‘what is more likely th.an that he should have 
gone for a long walk '} Imlced, we know ho has, 
since he went out before luncheon. He told me 
the other day that he must take .more exercise, 
when 1 was spcjiking of his want of appetite, which 
both Jenny and I have remarked of late.— Have 
we not, Jenny ? ’ 

‘Yes, mamma/ si/ul Jenny eagerly ; ‘ and T don't 
mind telling you now, tliat 1 took upon myself to 
ask Dr Curzon to try mid find out if there was miV’ 
tiling the matter with him, and if T am not much 
mistaken, papa has gone to Saiibeck to-da 3 r in con- 
setpicnco ; in whicli case, his absence is quite 
accounted for.’ 

At this moment there was a sharp ring at the 
front-door, and Jenny's countenance fell. 

‘Nay, my darling/ said her mother, mistaking 
the cause of her sudden despiuidency, and prompt 
to administer comfort in her turn ; ‘ let ns trust in 
Hod’s mercy, an»l hope for the best. There is no 
reason why a ring at the bell should mean any ill 
news.’ 

‘It 'is Dr Ourzoii/ said Jenny quietly; ‘that 
is all.’ 

^ In compensation, as it almost seemed, for her 
ailment and general delic.acy, this young invalid’s 
senses were unusually acute. lb:r eyes liad a ! 
wider range, her ears a keener perception, than 
those of her more robu-tt fellow-creatures; every 
familiar step and voice, especial! v if they to whom 
they njipcilained were dear to lier, had an indi- 
viduality for her, and even their way of scraping 
their shoes or ringing the bell. She was right in 
this case, for in a few inomcnts her maid came up 
to say that the doctor was awaiting her as usual 
ill the library. 

‘ I daresay you are surprised to see me so soon, 
my dear/ he begun volubly; and if her mind had 
not been so far occupied, she would have detected 
ill his address the manner of a set speech : ‘ but os 
1 hnupened to be passing by the gate, I thought L 
wouM, for once, pay iiiy respects to your mother. 
It is quite all unpi-ofessionul visit, 1 assure you ; 
only Marks marched iiie in here, as usual, and 1 
had not the strength of mind to resist him ; his 
patronage and comlesceusion always overpower 

* I don’t care what wjis the reason that brings 
I you here, doctor/ answered Jenny, ‘ but I never 


was more clad to sou you. Dear mamma, who, as 
I have told yoi^ has been exceedingly nervous of 
late— 4]aite unlike liensclf, I think — and all, no 
doubt, upon papa’s account, is just now in the most 
unhappy and agitated state, just because he has 
left the house for a few hours, while wo were in 
the 3 'acht upon the lake. I endeavoured to ouict 
her by confessing that 1 had expressed some fears 
to you about papa’s health, and that it was very 
likely you liad persuaded him to visit you profes- 
sionally at your own house. But now it seems 
that is not the case, I scarcely know what to say to 
comfort her. Of course it is very unreasonable in 
her to be alarmed about nothing in this way, but 
we girls scarcely know what to say.’ 

‘That must he a veiy nnusiial circumstance/ 
saiti the doctor, but without the smile that usually 
accompanied his good-natured raillery. ‘Well, 
of 00111*86 your dear niulher is unreasonable ; that 
is only natural under the circuinstauccs. Oiir 
object must be, of course, to find out some simple 
explanation of his absence till he turns up again. 
How long has he been away allogether, do you 
suppose if ’ 

‘ Since half-past eleven, 1 should say, if not 
ea^lil^^. Han’t you say tliat you have recom- 
mended him to take more exertion ? 1 have h(‘ard 
you often rally liim about his stopping indoors.’ 

‘ You are sure he has not returned home since 
the morning, and then gone out again ? ’ inquircil 
the doctor earnestly. 

‘So the servants say ; and he is not in the house, 
for mamma has looked everywhere for him. How 
gRive you look, doctor. Voii don’t know any- 
thing, I trust, that goes in miy way to corroborate 
dear mamma’s apprehensions f ’ 

‘ Pooh, nonsense, no. But it is no use attemut- 
ing to convince her — or any of your sox, miss— by 
inei*e argument. When I bring your papa home 
with mo, however, then I suppose she will believe 
tliat it is all right.* 

‘Oh, dear doctor, if you only ennhh Do you 
really know where lie is/’ — for the doctor hail 
risen, with the obvious iiiteiilion of setting out at 
once. 

‘ Well, r can’t say T know, Miss .Tciiiiy ; but I 
think 1 cun make a shrewd guesH. Yon can keen 
a secret, my diiar ? I have oi'lmi said I could back 
you against any girl in Knglaiid for a secret — 
though thid indeed is no very great proof of confi- 
denco.’ 

‘ If it is for mamma’s sake or pa^ia’s, f w*on1d die 
rather than loll it/ said Jenny confidently ; the 
floctor’s iiiuiincr bad worked upon her inqircssion- 
ablc nature more deeply than he had intended. 

‘ Oh, it ’s not so serious as all that,’ answered he 
gaily ; ‘ but you know how your papa hates any 
fuss being made about him; and the fact is, he 
did make a sort of half- promise to come over into 
Sanbeck and consult me to-day professionally. 
And lie has done this, no doubt ; but Honiehow wo 
have missed one another. Now, if I leave niy 
])ony here and go across the crags, 1 am rare to fall 
ill with him. Perhaps, indeed, he is waiting at my 
house at this very moment’ 

‘ Oh, thank you ; that will be an excellent plan, 
doctor. But it will cut up your whole afternoon. 
Why shouhl we not send messengers ? ’ 

‘Realise your father would not like it It is 
essential that no one should know of his intention 
to consult me. If I don’t put in an appearance 
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lieie before nightfall, or if your p^pa and 1 miss 
one another by any chance, and he- returns with- 
out me, you will see tliat they send my jiuuy 
home/ 

‘Yes, yes. But you really think that you will 
find papa 7’ 

‘ I do, child, upon my honour.* 

'Then give me a kiss, doctor. Uo you know 
there was something — 1 doi/t know whi^it — in 
your manner, that made me almost as nervous 
iis mamma? But 1 am sure you would not deceive 
your poor Jenny.* 

‘ I believe you have more confidence in your 
own sagacity than in my ingeiiuonsiiess,* was the 
doctor’s laughing renly. ‘Now, let mo out at the 
window here, and then I can sneak down to the 
boat-house, and row myself across without attract- 
ing observation.* 

* Stop a moment, doctor. If you are really pretty 
sure to iinsst papa, a lctt(ir has come for him 
marked 7mwcdmi!<*, and you had better take it: I 
will fetch it from the hal).’ 

‘Very good. Miss Jenny,* and having placed the 
leltcp in his breast-pocket— and once again en- 
joined her os to seniling home the iHjTiy the 
doctor let himself out hy way of the window, 
and made his way through the shrubbery to the 
boat-liouse. It was not iincfnninun for liim, when 
on foot, to come or return from Sanbeck by way 
of tbe river ; and one of the boatiiien who were 
.about the place at once olFered to ‘ put him across.* 
lint the doctor roplied that he himself intended to 
return ; and seating himself in the safest-looking 
of tlio small, craft for the conligiimtion of his 
form was unsuitable for one of narrow dimensions 
— ho ferried it across, with no inconsidcrahle skill. 
Arrived on the other side, he suffered the .stream to 
carry him down below the usual landing-place, to 
a ju'ojeclion in the bank, behind which, ami con- 
<‘e:ilod from the observation of those opposite, he 
Ibiind a boat already moored. 

‘ I thought so,* muTiiiurcil be, with a sag.acimis 
nod, as he fastened his own wherry besitlu it ; ‘he 
has not returned. The fuoli.sh follow wa.s in greater 
iiaste to slip his cable than 1 had given him credit 
for.* 

Then the doctor b(;g.aii to .ascend the crags ; 
not only with deliberation, as it was his wont 
to do, but pausing at every few feet, to look to 
le.ft iiud right, os though in search of some jmr- 
ticuhir object : at the Riniiniit he made a still 
loiigiu* ])ause, gaxing eariioslly about him in .all 
<lircclioiis. The scene w:ls still extensive, though 
the shades of the autumn evening were coming on 
apace, yet he saw not what he sought, and his face, 
which had been hitherto serene, and even cheerful 
—the face of a man who is well satisfied with his 
own sagacity — ^began to lose its confidence. He 
was convinced that his examination of the ground 
behind him hml been complete ; the long range of 
crags were now open to his view on ImiIIi sides, and 
in front lay the winding path up which Dalton 
must needs have come from Sanbcck on his way 
homeward. Jfis eyes could even sweep the road 
in the valley almost to the very spot wlierc his 
own house stood, and where he had hidden his 
guest adieu that morning. 

‘ He cannot surely have gone on to the lake,* 
muttered the doctor, in a tone, however, that hail 
more of apprehension in it than of assurance ; ‘or 
why should ho have come to me The day was 


warm, and his exertions had been considerable; 
but as he took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead, you might have seen by tlie expres- 
sion of his countenance that the action was caused 
hy mental rather than physical causes ; it was a 
signification of suprcniic anxiety and alarm. ‘ My 
tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth/ he mnf- 
mureil ; ‘there should be a spring about here 
somewhere.* Having cast about him for its bear- 
ings, he walked (piickly towards a high conical 
hill to southwianl, and at its foot, upon the side 
remote from that where he had been standing, 
found the spring — and a mail’s body stretched 
beside it ‘ Ah ! * exclaimed he, aloud, with a great 
sigh of relief : ‘ you were right, *rominy, after all/ 

Thi.s was not in approval of the spectacle before 
him (though it hy no means shocked him, as it 
would have shockcsl any one else), and far less of 
the action that had brought tiie prostrate man to 
such a pass, but merely in acknowledgment of his 
own foresightedness, and perhap.s in reparation for 
liaving temporarily doubled it ; for the doctor’s 
haptisiiial name was Thomas. Then he knelt 
down l)(‘,side the body of his friend — for it was no 
other than that of J.)altoii — and proceeded to make 
a close examination thereof. It lay huddled up, as 
though it hail fallen, or rather sunk down from a 
silting ])osliire into a reciimhcut one, yet by no 
means stitlly, lik(3 a corpe. fJlosc beside it, as ' 
1 bough it had (Iropped from his lips, was a hall- 
smoked eigar. The face was pale, but placid ; one 
hand was hidden in the breast, and when the 
doctor drew it, unresisting, forth, it was seen to 
clasp a locket. It opened to the touch, and shewed 
a lock of hair within it brighter than the gold in 
which it was set. ‘ His wife’s hair, no doubt, poor 
fellow,* mused the doctor, who, having completed 
his professional examination, up]>areiitly to his 
satisfaction, iiroccialed with great coolness to take 
stock of Ihii ‘ personalty * — including the contents 
of his friend’s pockets. 

‘Her tresses will never look like that again, yet 
Ihey shall not grow while, before Iheir time, if I can 
help it. What a mad fool was this, and yet what 
method in In's madness. He washed his mouth 
out with this, did he* — here he pulled forth 
Dalton’.s sherry Ilask — ‘and then smoked a cigar, 
to make all sure ! Upon my life, he was a cool 
one/ In each of the breast-pockets was a phial 
done np in paper, which the doctoi^s own deft 
liiigcr.s had wrapt around it a few hours ago ; both 
were still full, and with their corks iduggeil tightly 
in. The searclier shook his head, vla he held one 
of them up to the waning light. ‘ What a fox he 
was,’ soliloquised he ; * and yet not so wary as the 
trapper. This is thinner and lighter than wlien it 
I left my surgery this afternoon ; it has hod water 
nut to it ; anil much water. If it had been the 
liquor for which you took it, my unhappy friend, 
your haste to get out of the world would have de- 
iealcd its own object. You would never have kept 
such a dose as that upon your stomach. It is well 
that 1 am not one to put things olf till to-mor- 
row, else, having awakened from this stupor, and 
finding youi-sclf left alone ii|K)n the desolate fells 
iicrt?, there is no knowing what rash act you might 
not have committed, from Avhich no science could 
have saved you. Even now, there is much to be 
iioiie, I fear, before this maggot is got out of your 
liead. If 1 bad but one morsel of good news for 
you, liowever small, it would be like bread to a 
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fitarvini' niuii. I wuiider what this letter cuntains 
which 1 liavc been charged to jjive you, and that 
looks HO inipoitant with its^ Immediate scrawled 
across it Its (;ood or ill tidings may turn the 
scale of life or death. When one has rifled a dead 
man's pockets, to open liis Icttera should he easy. 
Yctit’s a scurvy thing to do.* The doctor sjil 
irresolute, with the letter held doubtfully in his 
hand, as though he was weighing it for tiie post 
* Tt is curious,’ soliloquised he., ‘how scrupulous 
one is about doing a liltle. harm that good may 
come of it, which I suppose old .Tetfersoii would 
set down to our Protestant bringing-up. One may 
say or do anything, it h.'is been laid down by a high 
authority, only short of that of the church, to save, 
the reputation of a woman, and yet I am in doubt 
as to doing this, though its object be to save life — 
the precious life, which it is my mission and calling 
to preserve. And not only this man’s life, but 
that of his wife also ; for if lie dies, she dies ; if not 
to-day, yet a few months hence, when her hour of 
trial shall have come ; and then those sweet girls 
will he orphaned. 

‘Unhappy wretch!* cried Inr, addressing himself 
to his iiiLcoiiscious conqiaidon, ‘ by wli.at strained 
and violent arguments did you persuade yourself 
to leave her thus? Compeiled hy what despair # 
Yours miKSt have bec*n a woful case indeed.* As 
if touched by the tliouglit of so much misery, the 
doctor bent down over the shut face of the pros- 
trate man, and rc'gardcd it with tender solicittnlo. 
‘ I will do it,’ murmured he, ‘ for his wife's .‘take..* 
Then once more he examined the letter. ‘ It is no 
woman’s writing,* ho mused ; ‘thevc will be no 
secret of that sort to carry with me to my grave, 
making one distrustful of man’s virtue, even though 
he be placed in heaven itself. It is a chTkly 
hand, tlioiigh marred with ha.ste. Some news of 
scrip and share, no doubt : soiuething has gone up 
to zenith, or more likely, to judge by my own 
cxpcrieuco, down to zero. Well, here goes,' lie 
drew out his penknife, and prized open tho en- 
velope with prQfes.sinnal iieatiios.s, mutteriiig some- 
thing At tlic same time about Miealing by the first 
intention.’ 

‘There! Sir .Tames Graham himself could not 
have managed it more cleverly.’ The envelope 
contained a half-sheet of folded papcT, on which 
WiW written but this single line — 

‘ Slick to the Lam, Verhum SnpJ 

MEAT AN I) URINE. 

In tlic article of diet, nature prescribes notliiiig 
dainty or pampering. One may live well on very 
simple kinds of animal and vegetable fcHxl. To 
the young, high seasoning and all sorts of stimu- 
lants are in one wfiy or other damaging to tho 
constitution. Unfortunately, wdiat with jaflisl 
appetites, the follies of fashion, and the selfishnes-s 
of dealers, as well as neglect of the laws of health, 
there is a very ^neral consumption of w'hat m 
deleterious and objectionable. 

Tt is scarcely too much to say that in the ps-esent 
high-pressure system, one can scarcely in town 
or country grt so much os a drink of pure W'at<?r. 
That most blessed element, the gift of Heaven, 
18 one way and another basely polluted. On all 
hands, rivers are so contamin.ated with sewagtt, 
or the foul drainage of manufactories, that fish 


cannot live in them. Happy is the man who 
lives near a pure spring, and is not compelled 
to swallow a solution of matters the most fetid 
and deleterious. Tn these days, alarming doubts 
are entertained of the ancient village pump. The 
water brought up is, alike from smell and a 
certain peculiar sparkle, shrewdly gueracd tn par- 
take of too close an alliance with adjoining drains 
and gutters. You hear of people dying from 
the effects of bad water and bad milk — one 
thing said of the milk being that tho cans that 
brought it to your door hail been washed in water 
]o.aded with impurities. We do not even feel 
safe in putting milk in our tea. Tlic world is in 
a sort of conspiracy to poison us and send us to 
onr long-home. Happy nineteenth century, with 
its prodigious scicutifle improveiiieiifs I Water 
tainted, milk tainted, what is to he done ? I'licre 
i.s some comfort in knowing that the stories told of 
beer being doctoi-cd with Gocculus Jndicus have 
been lately, on investigation, proved to he fahii- 
loiis. Beer of the more simple kind, brewed from 
malt and liops, for the present escapes suspicion. 

Talking of tea, of wliich in a moderate way wo 
have always been fond, very shocking Rcamlals 
have latterly been circulated. It has been abso- 
lutely asserted that in many cases tea is not tea, 
but sometliing furbished up to look and taste like 
lea ; the pices charged for it being little better 
tb.an picking the pocket. To make sure, as yon 
iiiiagiue, against linpusliiro, you go the length of 
buying a chest. There it stands, a very honest- 
looking chest, stiulded over with (fiiiiiese char- 
acters, and you mi almost certain that it has not 
been tampcired with. Quite true. The chest is 
just US it came from China. But thcro are wheels 
within wheels. This honest-looking chest is a 
sham. Jt was packed wdlh rubbish in China ; 
for the (’hiucRc are as dexterous in cheating 
and the art of turning the penny as nnyl)Oily 
on the face of the earth. To their luliilteruted 
compounds they candidly give the. name of Lie 
te;u AVe learn on good antliority that this 
article, which is in all respects a lie, is an ingi - 
iiious composition of the dust of tea-leaves, foreign 
leaves, sand, quartz, and magnetic oxide of iron ! 
all skilfully united by a solution of starch into 
little niiuises of various forms and sizes, in imita- 
tion of dilfei'cnt kinds of tea. Here wo arc called 
on to use the new verb ‘ to face.’ To make rubbisli 
look like tea of some particular kind, it is foceil, or 
disguised in some kind of aiiiiropriate coating. 
Those leas, for example, which are meant to imi- 
lato. Caper or Shubin are coated with plumbago 
or blaek-l(»ul ; and if gunpowder, with Pnissian 
blue, turmeric, china-clay, and other white mine- 
ral powders I So clever are the Chinese in inanu- 
facturing this lie tea, that it requires skill and 
pruelice to detect it. These Iniquitous adultera- 
tions are chiefly, if not altogether, found in low'- 
priced and much broken tea, or in tho lower 
(pialitics of black and green gunpowder. What 
w'as thought to be adulteration by iron filings is 
found to be the magnetic oxide of iron derivetl 
from the soil, \vhieh finds its way into iJie tea from, 
the dust on the leaves. The amusing reason tho 
Chinese give for dyeing their tea is; ‘Tliat os- 
foreigners seem to prefer having ii mixture of 
Prussian blue and gypsum with their tea, to inako 
it look uniform and pretty— these being tho articles 
used for tliat [lurpuse — and as these iiigrcdienta 
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are very clicap, they have no ohjcctioii to Rupply 
them, especially as such teas always fetch a hi^'hcr 
price !’ They, however, take good care never to 
dye or face any tfsa they drink theinelvcs. 

Sugar is a subject that cannot be overlooked, 
since Dr Ilassall, m his recent work on Food and 
its Adulterations^ gives it as his opinion ‘that the 
impurities of raw sugar prevail to such an extent, 
and are of such a nature -consisting of aniinalciil.'o, 
spornles of fungus, grit, woody-fibre, &c. — that lie 
is forced reluctantly to the conclusion, that the 
hroion sugars of commerce are in general in a state 
unfit for human consumption' The aiiiinalciila} 
referred to ])roducc ‘grocers’ itch’ among those 
who arc much engaged in ‘handling* sugars, and 
are of the same genus as the itch insect, only 
more formidable in their orgaiiisalinii. No less than 
one hundred thousand of these ininutc creatures 
01-0 to be found in one pound of raw sugar ! In 
sugar confectionery, tlni chief danger lies in the 
colouring substances and ilavouring essences with 
Avhich they are made up. The Ilavouring essences 
used in pinc-apfde anct jargoiielle-pcar drops are 
prepared by distilling a mixture of certain acids 
and alcohols having the odour of the pear and 
pine with the oil of vitriol ! ‘A very fniity and 
fragrant essence may be produced from rotten 
cheese by ircalmeiit with sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash !’ A ciiution to inuihers and 
those who have the charge of little ones ought 
this to be, surely. No woiuler that doctors in- 
veigh against the habit of giving children lollipops 
indiscriminately. 

Tn stale liread, certain fungi ave devtdoped, of 
W'hieh ail interesting ueeount is given with illus- 
trations us they appear when seen through the 
microscope, whore they resemble young plants of 
various forms and sizes. Tlienj* is a poisonous 
grass called darnel^ the seeds of ■which get mixed 
wilh wheat-flour Kometimes, and produce all kinds 
of maladies. In a ])risoii at Cologne, sixty persons 
snlle.i’ed from the use «jf a bivad-moal containing a 
draeliin and a half of darnel in six ounces of meal, 
yiour is very much adulterated with an article 
called cones floui, com posed of whea^ rice, and 
bean flour, and extensively used by the bakers. 
The public arc warned not to judge of the cpiality 
of bread by its wbitciiess, as the whitest breads aro 
the most adiill(*ratcd, chiefly with alum, the use of 
which in broad is injurious, and occasions acidity 
and dyspepsia. But the delinquents in this case 
are not so mucli the bakers as the millers, wdio 
introduce the alum into the flour, most of the 
respectable bakers having discontinued the use of 
alum in their bread. One very serious matter 
regarding the bread offered to the public is its 
general deficiency of weight. A loaf ought to 
weigh Ihive pounds, but llnrty-oiie and a half 
loaves obtained from tliirlceii diifereiit bakers were 
in the gross eighty-six ounces short of the proper 
vreigbt. Scarcely a single loaf was full mefisiire. 
It is, however, but fair to explain, tlial in Englaiicl 
the poor people have their braiul W'eiglied in the 
scales at the time of purebasiug ; and it is no 
uncommon thing to sec the extra bit which goes to 
make up the full measure telling its own tale. 

A great quantity of Lonciou milk is supplied by 
cows that are kept in various confnierl and uii- 
healtliy places in the metropolis. As siicb coivs are 
seldom turned out to grass, and are fed on arti- 
ficial and unnatural food, such us brewers* grains 


and distillers’ wash, they are stimulated unna- 
turally into jirodiicing large quantities of inferior 
milk, and even become worn out and diseased in 
consequence. Gastric irritations are often pro- 
duced by drinking what is called ‘blue milk,^ as 
this blue lajloiir is derived from nothing less than 
fungus. It i.s a mistaken notion to suppose that 
the ereamometcr is uii infallible test of milk, as 
some genuine milks are delicient in butter, while 
possessing a full proportion of cheese and sugar ; 
tested by the creamometer, such milks would 
naturally fall short of Ukj average percentage of 
cream. Milk .adulterated with sneep's brains 
needs the test of the iiiicroscoj)e, when the nerve 
globules of the brains are easily disliiigiiishable, 
being altogether larger and longer than the milk 
globules. 

Those who use salt butler on economical grounds 
may bn surprised to learn that in the long-run 
it is dearer than fresh butter, owing to its being 
BO adulterated witli water and salt. But why 
talk of fresh butter. In London, as far as we 
have ever seen, there is no such thing os really 
sw(:(‘t or fresh bultcT. All the butter, even of the 
best sorts, is slightly salteil, for the purpose pos- 
sibly of making it keep, or of disguising it in some 
way or otlie.r. The truth, howeviT, is that a vast 
quantity of the aiiido exhibited in shops as butter 
is not butter at all — has not a particle of true 
butter in it, but is wliat is popularly known 
as biitterinc, being a composition of certain 
animal fats, which is palmed off on the cus- 
tomer. And so ingeniously is the article prepared, 
that it is a difliciilt matter to delect the impos- 
ture. Che(?.se is comparatively free from adultera- 
tion; but it has its own evils to contend against, in 
the furin of fungi, nnimalciilo.*, and insects, the 
flavour of which iiiiwcleoiiie ingredients is, to 
many, not distasteful. (.'Inaise-mitcs arc vciy tena- 
cious of life, and a story is told of ‘one which 
livetl for eleven weeks gummeil on its back to 
the point of a needle, witlioiil food!’ The spread 
of decay in chec.se can be prevented by exposure 
to strong heat, or by plunging the cheese into 
some liquid, which will destroy the larvae, without 
coiuiuunicatiiig any disagreeable flavour. 

The highly coloured green bottled fL'iiits and 
tinned vegetables arc nearly all contaminatcid 
witli copper to a greater or lesser extent: it is pur- 
posely introduced, not as necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the fniit and vegetables, but to retain the , 
bright-green colour considered so essential to the ! 
look of the articles. The English purveyor, like 
the Chinese, iiiids that the bc.st-Zoo/i:iiif7 things, 
coloured at the expense oi' a little poison, demand 
the readiest attention and the (iiiiekest sale ! A 
notable example is given of this ])ervorsiLy of 
clioice in the case of the ivd sauces, such as 
anchovy sauce, all of which arc coloured ivitli hole 
aniicniint, a fernigiiious earth containing a largo 
quantity of the red oxide of iron ; or an article 
made in imitation of it, coiisistiiig of Venetian red 
and clialk. These substances are not added to 
enhance the colour only of the sauces^ but very 
often to cover olliei* lidiilteralioiis and unclean 
mutter ; as in tlio ease of anchovy sauce, which is 
most iiiiBightlv until the bole is added, owing to the 
quantity of dirt ami refuse matter contained in the 
fish from which it is prepareil. Messrs Cros.se and 
Jilockwell found that the impurities were incred- 
ible, nml that their withdrawal added greatly to 
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the improvement of the flavour; hut notwith- 
Rtandin^ tlieir willin^ras to offer a clean article 
to tiie public, they found that the highly colouretl 
red saiiccR were still preferred to the pure and 
nricoloure-d, on account of thoir rednm. 

The public — especially the poorer classes - arc 
cautioned against buying jama labelled ‘ Family 
l^resnrve/ ‘ Koyul Jam)* ‘ Fruit Preser^^e,* or ‘House- 
hold Jam,* wiiich are made up chiefly of rotUai, 
maggoty, aud unsaleable figs, together with bad 
plums and the sweepings of \raTeliouRcs. tt reen- 
gage jam is freciuently coloured with copper, and 
iiiarmalofle is often adiiltorated with ai>ides and 
turnips. Copper eiitem lar,;ely into mucli of our 
most tempting preserves, owing to the copjwr 
vessels in wdiicli thi*y are pinparcd. Kven the 
sparkling bonbons that look so inviting in the 
shop- windows at Cliristmas-tinio an? all more or j 
hws impregnated with it, and it finds its way into 
OUT Christmas pudding in the (•itron-p(?el. noiisi?- 1 
keepers arc therefore warned to bo cautious in I 
their use of cojiper saucepans for preserving — I 
pnderence being given to the metallic lined ; but I 
wh(»re copp(!r is used, the utmost care is needed i 
in keeping it as bright and clean as possible ; 
and the jam should not be allowed to remain in 
contact W’itli the vessel a moiiunit longer than is 
absolutely necessary. In Scotland, preserve-pans 
arc almost invariably made of brass. 

(loffee and cocoa enter so largely into the con- 
eumptiou of daily life, that the iniivr wc can drink 
tlieiii the better. "The strength aiul nourishing prop* 
ertiea of cofiee are coiisid(‘rably deteriorated by 
adulteration with chicfjrv, and as one is the secci, 
the other the root of (lilfereut ]danl.s, they bear 
not the least analogy to each other. The intro- 
duction of chicory witliont. notification, into colfee, 
is a glaring adulteration, that ought to be protested 
.against. A ready moile of detecting its presence 
in coffee is, if tlu! ground cofloc cakes iu the pa]KT 
in w’bicli it is folded, or when pressed between the 
fingers. Cocoa is adnlterateil with an ahirniiiig 
catalogue of substances ; aud in the bulk of inauu- 
factiired cocoa supplied to the J.iritish public. Dr 
Hassall tolls us that there is less than niie-fourth of 
the coci.»a-bcaii, the rcinaiiiiug three-fourths being , 
supplied by starch a ml sugar, which render the I 
compound thick, heavy, find indigestible. Unless 1 
boiled, starch is indigestible; and wlieii it i.s mixed j 
with cocoa in lar-rt; f|naiitities!i, and made according ' 
to the usual directions, wbicli are simply to pour 
boiling-water on the cocoa, the .starch gl«)bule.s, 
W'hicli nccil boiling, remain uiidissiilve«l. When 
the colour of cocoa has been reduced by adullem- 
tion with large fpiantities of starch "and sugar, 
Venetian red and other ferrugiuf)us earths are 
sometimes employed' to restore the cMour ; aud as 
these are contaminated with ar.<eiiic, the public 
are cautioned against the so-called ‘pure* cocoas 
so freely offered, aud largely cousuiucd ; but it 
may be presumed that the public have grown to 
r« gW these udultcratioiis with a leniency akin 
to that of the old lady wlio observerl, when cau- 
tioiiL-d against drinking green lea : ‘It takes a 
long while to kill ! * 

Si any pc(»plc like pork. As wc are. not Jews, wo 
do not sav anything against an indulgence in tliH 
article of diet. Only be sure you get the right 
thing. Pigs are foul feeiler.^. Wo remember fif 
long ago living near a ])lacc where ilenrl horses 
were Imiled down for pig-meat. And no lioubt 


it was this carnivorous appetite that put swine 
beyond the category of a Avholcsomc hAitcw diet. 
Yet pigs may be maligned. Tliey are carnivorous 
when they cannot get food of u more simple kind, 
but they are not naturally dirty in their habits. 
Leave them alone to clean themselves by wallowing 
in the mire, and give them clean straw for bedding, 
and you will find that they really are not the foul 
creatures generally siii)posed. What mins their 
character is the greed of tlieir proprietors, in stuff- 
ing them with wTctched food, and keeping them 
diirtv. From these circumstances arises pollution 
of flc.sh. 'I’hc pork is diseased, and diseased^ in 
the worst form, by tlie presence of parasitic 
.animals, known as trichinae. Thc.se tricliiiiu), or 
w'oriu-like creatures, an: a sore torment to the 
living pig; and w'hcn he is killed, and becomes 
pork, the iMirasite.s that pre.yed on Ids vitiils may, 
when eaten, play considcrahle liavoc in the human 
system. The safegnanl consi.sts in never eating 
imperfectly cooked pork. Cooking, and especially 
smoking, lindora pork innocuous, the increased tem- 
perature destroying the tricliium entirely. Poison- 
ing inaj' occur from eating decomposed sausages or 
pork-pies, .is the flesh of the pig, llioiigh not ilis- 
cjised, often produces choleraic Kyinploiii.s, created 
by a poisonous fungus giiiierateil by decomposi- 
tion. 

Knougb having been said of ]>ork, we come to 
fish, wliicli, strange to say, iu a putrid condi- 
tion, may be eaten with impunity: but llie flesh 
of over-driven ami tortured cattle often con- 
tains a poison which proiluces eruption of the 
skin in those ^vho handle it, ami considi*niblc 
injury to those who eat it. Animals which have 
had iiiflauiinatory ili.<e:ises, .such as pneumonia, ami 
iiave been killed, are commonly oalim wLtboul ill 
effects, provided the inflamniatioii has not pro- 
gn'ssed to a .serious stage*.. (.’arhunele.s are pro- 
duced very frequently by eating the flesh of animals 
which die of plenroqmeuinoiiia, as the vims is 
not deslniyol hy boiling or roasting; and it is a 
remarkable. eiiLiimstam e noti<‘ed by Dr Letheby, 
that, ever since the. importation of thi.s d!.^ense 
from Holland iu 184-2, the annual nmuber of 
deaths from carhuiiclcs, plileginon, and boils ha.s 
been gradually iin:rcasiiig. 

We could say a great deal more on the siibjoct, 
drawn from the suggest ion.s in the work of Dr 
Hassall, but enough Inis boon sfiid to induce a 
desire in our readers to study the book for tliem- 
selve.s. 


NUMBKU 25 IN OUR SQUARE 

Is a large l.»ri(:k house, with five windows to the 
front, and a long balcony, full of mignonette and 
geraiiiuiiiH throughout tlie summer. For a long 
time, nolliing w'os known of its inhabitants licyond 
the information coTitained in the Direclorii, where 
they were registered as Miss Keith and Miss Indiana 
Keith. Indeed, for ten years. Oar Square was kept 
in total ignorance of their history. By sight, w'o 
all knew them well, for frequently, if the weather 
was fair, they were to be seen Avalking in the 
Square garden, and were generally accompanied 
I by a dark-complexioned but pretty little girl, and 
a Hindu, who, though dressed like an English- 
iroiiian, was Buppo.sed to be an ayah. The little 
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LcilA, muHt havo been about three or four 
years old when they first came to Number 25, 
iieyer joined in the K^^mea of the other chil- 
dren in the Square, but used to walk with the 
ladies and the ayah, chattering away in a tongue 
which the wondering iiursin supposed to be llin- 
dustani, and which seciiied much mure faiiiiliar to 
her than English. 

At church, the Misses Keith were most regular ; 
and generally, on a Sunday morning, Ticila accom- 
panied them, with the ayah, who seemed to follow 
her like a shadow. [ii all parochial charity lists 
their names appeared, and the clei^yiiian was 
inclined to ascribe many an anonymous donation 
to their liberality; anil often, on a week-day 
afternoon, their carriage, instead of taking the 
direction of tlie Park, would convey them to the 
workhouse or hospital, wliere they were ever most 
welcome. 

Of their personal appi^arance we have hitherto 
said nothing. Miss Keitli, who miglii have been 
about thirty when she caiiio to live in Onr Square,- 
was small and insigniricant-lookiiig ; hut her 
expression was mihl and agreeable, and the tune 
of lier voice pleasant. Miss Indiana, Avho must 
have bG(*n nearly ten j'e.xrs younger than her sister, 
was tall and slight, and her features were dcHcaUi 
and boautifnl ; but her whole air and manner was 
that of a i«^rson who has passed through a great 
sorrow; and the sallowncss of her coniidexion 
rather niaiTed her genenil effect. Her voice, more ! 
uiusi(:.al than her sisters, was imniniful in its ; 
tone, expressive of a sort of quiet weariness, and ; 
very ditfereiil from Anne’s cheerful, rapid accents ; j 
and yet, dissiinilar as they were, the closest nfrcctiou ; 
xinited the two. And now, instead of letting our ! 
readers grope, ns 7rc <lid, in the dark, Ave will, ! 
without fnrilier prcnnihle, admit them into the • 
.secret of Number 25, and tell theiii the story as ; 
it was t«ild to us, nearly twenty years ago. . 

Anne an<l Indiana Keith Avero the only children 
of Sir AVilliam Kcilli, avIio occupied a high judi- ! 
cial appoiniiiient at Agra, and had syieiit lln* greater ! 
part of his life in India. Soon after the birth ofj 
Indiana, J^ady Ke.itli Avas onlered to return to I 
Eiigluiiil, for the sake of lier health, aiul her two 
children AA'ent Avitli her ; and avIumi, in a couple 
of years, she died, they rt'iiiaiiiod ilieiv, with tludr 
grandiiLotlier, till lier death dejiriA^ed them of their 
home, aiitl they Avent out to join their father in 
India. At that time Indiana avius seventeen years 
of age, and her beauty struck and delighted 
all the English residents of the city. Her rich 
colouring was a positive feast to the eye, after 
the sallow cheeks of the Agra ladies, and only 
enhanced the lustre of her glorious dark eyes ; so 
that in a very short lime the Avhole garrison Avas 
at her feet, and nil the civil servants Avere hope- 
lessly in love. The elder sister AA'as coiiiyiletcly 
thrown in the shade, and she knew it : but she 
was quite free from any feeling of jealousy, and 
delighted in the uiiiA^crsal admiration that Indiana 
inspired. Of course, among her worshippers there 
wi» one that the beauty pi'«*feri’ed ; and tlioiigh the 
spirit of coquetry which possessi'd her rendered 
her sentiments doubtful for a time, she suhinitted 
^ become the belrotlicd of Captain Henry 
Willoughby, of Her Majesty's 131st llcgimcnt of 
foot^ a gallant oilicer and excellent man, who was 
f especially approved of 

by bir William. It is true iiis means were small, 


but then the lady’s foituiie would aiuydy Buflicc for ' 
both ; and as tliere was no particular reason fur ' 
delay, Indiana consented to the day being fixed 
for the marriage. 

One morning, as she and her sister were occupied 
in looking over a niiinbcr of trousseau dresses, 
just arrived from Calcutta, she AA-as told that a 
person Avislicd to speak with her ; and tAvo native 
women entered the room, the first thickly A'eiled, 
the other with her face uncovered, and carrying a 
baby of about a year old. To Indiana’s rather 
Imsty inquiry of Avliat they Ai’anted, the foremost 
answered by removing her A’eil, and displaying 
features, Avliich though dark, Avere strikingly haiul- 
soinc ; ami then, fip])roarhing the Avliitc beauty, 
timiflly asked, in broken English, if it aa'os true 
that the Jkdjcc was going to marry the Soubahdar 
Willoughby. 

Indiana norldcd assent, Avith a smile, and ii 
blush, and Meenah Bace coniinued : * Does the 
English law nlloAV men to have two Avmis V 

‘(rood heavens!’ exclaimed Indiana angrily, 

‘ Avhat does all this nonsense mean ? ' while her 
calmer sister ansAviTed : ‘ Englishmen can never 
take a sei^ond Avife till the fii'st is dead.’ 

* Then llie J’ehee mustn’t marry the Soubahdar 
Sahil) ;* and she handed to the sisters a piece of 
paper, Avhich Indiana look and opened, and perused 
Avilh an angry frown, Ihongh, .as she finished it, 
she laughetl, and said : ‘ This is some stupid joke, 
meant to frighten me. Somebody has been making 
a fool of you, I fear.* Then turning to her sister : 

‘ Look, Anne ; a contract of marriage between 
Henry Willoughby, (.Japtain in Her Majesty’s 
131st Foot, ami Meenah Jhiee, daught»'r of Holkar’s 
Dewan, Avitli some iinreiulable name or other ; 
dated Iavo years ago, at Imlore. — Do you mean to 
say,’ and she Inriuid fiercely to the woman, ‘that 
you consider yourself mariied to Captain Wil- 
Joughby V 

Meenah ’Riee ansAvered timiilly in the aflirmati\’e. 
A thick cloiul rested on Indiana’s broAV aa she 
again exsLiiiincd the dociiiiieiit. 

‘ It is Ills signal iiTis’ .she siiid, Avith choking voice. 

‘ Here is a note I had from him yeslen.lay ; it Is 
uiuloiibteilly his Aviitiiig, signed by a clergyman 
too, the IlcA'. AV. .Tones,’ 

‘ There is Henry coming I ’ exclaimed Anne, who 
AA'a.s looking out of the aa-iikIoaa’. 

‘ W e will have him in here,’ said Indiana 
eohlly, and gaA'o onlers to a servant. — ‘ Vou, 
^leeiiali Bace, remain veiled till 1 hid you shew 
yoiii'self.’ 

Caiiluin AVillonghby oiilercd the room Avith a 
look of deep depression on lii.s lace, Avliicli at any 
other time would have rouscil Imliuna’.s tciidcrest 
synqiathy; hut now, Avithoiit observing it, she 
boAA’ed ill a manner that at once startled and con- 
founded him, and before he could approach her, 
said; ‘Captain AVilloughby, you ai-e come at a 
moment when your testimony is Avaiited. Have 
you ever seen that person before V 

At her signal, Meenah Bacc*. raised her veil, and 
Willoughby started slightly, as he beheld the 
bctauliful face, and ansAA’ered rather vehemently, 
for he fancied that Indiana Awas jealous : ‘Never 
that T can nmieniher.* 

‘ Would it be inconvenient to you to exert your 
memory a little ? ’ rlemandcd Indiana in the same 
cold, hard voice ; Avhile Meenah Baee, exclaiming, 

‘ It is he ! it is my husband ! ’ threw liorself at 
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liiH fttut, eiiibracnd liis knees, and kissed the hem 
(jf his in her rapture. 

Poor (.\iptaiii Willoughby, thoroughly bewil- 
dered by this ebnllitioii of tenderness on the part 
of a ])erfecL stranger, and by his betrothed’s sudilcn 
change of inaiincr, and also oppressed by the sad 
news that he liad come to coinmuniratc, could not 
speak for a while, and his silence conliriuud Indiana 
in her suspicions of his guilt. At length he 
replied ; * I cannot recollect having ever seen her 
before, and what she has to do with you and me, 
on niy honour, I cannot conceive.* 

'Your conscience should tell you,’ said Indiana. 
‘So you persist in disavowing her /* 

But Henry Willoughby’s patience could last no 
longer,' and without noticing the last question, he 
exclaimed : ‘ What all this means, Indiana, you 
best know ; but I confess it appeaw to me a very 
dull jest, especially under the present circiiin- 
stances. I have sorrow enough already without 
your adding to it. You, from whom 1 hojiecl for 
comfort 1’ he added w’itli emotion. After a moment 
he recovered himself, and went on : ‘My regiment 
is just ordered to march, at a moment’s notice, 
against the Sikhs, and wc start this evening.* 

Indiana’s cheek grew' iiale, but otherwise she 
gave no sign of eniulion, as she handed him the 
paper, and .said : * It may ujqicar a jest to you, hut 
It certainly is none to me. Head that.’ 

Willoughby road it as desired, and then said : ‘I 
never signed this paper. It i.s true I was at 
Indore about the time, when this marriage is said 
to have taken place ; but siirtdy, Imliana, you can- 
not believe such a story about me, — 0 Aiiuc ! she 
cannot really believe it ?* 

Miss Keith shook her head sorrowfully, but did 
not speak ; and Indiami, without looking at him, 
said ; ‘ Meenah Bace, cun you swear to this man its 
your hii.sband?’ and the woman nnhesilatiiigly 
answered ‘ Yes.* 

On being further questioned by Anne, she related 
that her husband had been obligeil to leave Indore 
a few days after the marriage, but that she had 
lived on there till the birlli of lier child, when her 
father, in ignorance of it all, and of her clnuige of 
faith, was anxious to give her in marriage to one of 
her owni nation ; and to escape hi.s iniporlniiity, she 
had (led to Agra, ami whilst making inquiries re- 
specting her huhbiiii I, slii*. had seen him on parade, 
and hearing that he was about to be married, had 
conic forward to ass rt her own claims. 

In answer to all tlii.s, Captain Willoughby could 
give nothing but an emphatic d(>nial ; but he 
owned that appearances were against him ; and Sir 
William, whom Anne had sniiimoncd to the confer- 
cnco, looked disturbed, and said that it was just 
as well that Willougliby should have to leave Agra 
now, before the story got abroad. He would cause 
the affair to be thoroughly sifted, and tlic witnesses 
sought out whose names were ap]iended to the 
document, aii<l for the present, aiiylnjw , the engage- 
ment luul better be considered os at an end. 

Captiiin Willoughby, whose pride was deeply 
wounded at his word being doubted, acquie.sc(‘(l, 
and approiichod Indiana to bid her farewell ; but 
his oilered hand was rejected ; ami haughtily 
bowing, she turne<l away ; and when that evening 
the 13Ut left Agra, in high s]urils at the prospect 
of an encounter with the Sikhs, perhaps the saddest 
heart among them was that of Henry Willoughby, 
whose only hope now was that In? might fall in 


battle, ami that Indiana might then repent her 
injustice. But he was di8a]mointGd, and passed 
throngli all the battles of Moodkee, Fenizushnh, 
and Sobraon, without a scratch ; and though risking 
his life on every occasion in the most reckless oiid 
during manner, ami performing feats of the most 
heroic bravery, failed in finding the death that lie 
desired. 

After AVillonghhy left her father^s house, 
Indiana still pn;servcd the same stolid coin- 
posims ; lier pride was deeply liurt at the indig- 
nity that had been oilered her, and yet, with strange 
inconsistency, she insisted on Meenah Baco’s taking 
lip her abode in the hoii.se, and shewed the greatest 
kimlncss towards lier and her child. 

Terploxed by Iut sister’s conduct. Anno Keith 
knew not what to do, or how to rouse her from her 
unnatural raininess ; but this was suddenly ended, 
for as the troops left Agra, they bad to p.'i8S by Sir 
William’s house, and at the sound of the drums 
and fifes, Indiana fainted away, .and it was some 
hours before she recovered her senses. A long 
illness ensued, and hdlt lier so weak, that the 
doctors assured Sir William that his only chance 
of saving his chihrs life was to send Ikt hack to 
Knglaml ; and us his own health was giving way, 
he decided on resigning his appoinliiieut, and 
returning with her. 

He hail not forgoLlcii his promise to Willoughby, 
and every inquiry was made, but in vain. The 
lle.v. Mr Jones had been dead for a year and more; 
the I)cw.an, though he had discovered that his 
daughter bad married an Kn^lisliinan, was either 
unable or unwilling to give further information ; 
and the two native witnesses whose names with 
appended had left tluiir country during some 
Iroubles, and could not be traccKl ; and even Anne 
Keith s faith in Willoughby was beginning to give 
way, though .'’lie still clung to the belief that some 
fatal mistake liml occurrecl. 

Indiana's long illness had destroyed the fro.sh- 
ness of her beauty, but she still i)os!i\;ssed suflicieiit 
charms to attract nuiiKTous admirers, and one of 
the most pertinacious was a Mr Spurgeon, who 
hatl been long devoted to lier, ami who, on 
Willoughby’s ileparture, ami, it w.as reported, 
disiniissal, again look the field, though with no 
more success than before. 

Sir William had stayed too long in India, and 
after leading an invalid life for a year at Bath and 
Tunbridge Well-s, he died, leaving a fortune 
to his two daughters, who thcrcnpoii established 
themselves in ()iir Square, and led the useful and 
secluded life that we have described. Meenah 
Ikme, who, though she had been baptised, was still 
known by lier former name, and the little Leila, 
accompanied them ; and the child w'irs the object of 
the xvarniest alfectioii of both sisters, and more 
especially of Indiana, wliosc rcsenlmeiit had long 
since been extinguished by Anne’s kiud and Chris- 
tian counsels, and who now felt only pity for the 
unfortunate Willoughby, wdth an occasional feeling 
of pride when slio saw his name mentioned with 
praise in the despatches, and of rf$gret at the 
thought that such brilliant ([ualities should be 
united with so much baseiicsa. 

One day, ten years after the Misses Keiths’ estab- 
lishment ill Our Square, Aiiiic was confined to the 
house with a cold, and Indiana went alone to the 
hospital wlicre they were accu.'itomcd to pay 
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ivcekly visits. In one of the wards she missed a 
familiar face, and in answer to her inquiries, was 
told tliat the poor sufTt^rer had died only the day 
after her last visit ‘ He talked a ^reat deal about 
your kindness to him, ma’am,’ said the nurse, ‘ and 
was very quiet and gentle to the last. But the 
patient who has his hod now is very tnmblcsomc. 
He was brought in nearly a week ago, having been 
run over by u cab, and was hurt so badly, that the 
surgcion doesn’t think he’ll get over it ; and I am 
afraid, ma’am, that he isn't in a right frame of 
mind, for he used dreadfully had language, when 
they brought him in, though lately he has been 
quieter.’ 

When Indiana had gone the round of the ward, 
with a few kind wonls to each patient, and the 
reading aloud of a psairn and a praycu* tfi such as 
cr)uld bear it, she aj)|iro;iched the bed of the man 
of whom the nume hiul spoken, and though rather 
ill dread of what he might say to her, sat down by 
him, and gently expressing her sympathy in his 
misfortune, asked if she should read to him. The 
man, whose eyes had followed her with interest, 
ever since she came in, assented with a rciidiness 
and civility that surprised the nurse ; and as she 
read on in her sweet low voice, his groiins and 
restless movcniciits gradually ceased, and he ga/ed 
On her still beautiful face with an expression from 
which all ill-huiiiour and suirering had vanished. 
When she finished one iisalm, he begged for an- 
fitlicr ; and when at last she prepared to go, lie said : 

* Did I not hear thorn call you Miss Keith 1 ’ 

‘ My name is Keith,’ she wonderingly replied. 

* ('an it bo that you arc the Indiana Keith whom 
t knew at Agra some ten years ago ? You have 
lier voice and her features ; but you arc somewhat 
changed, though not so much as 1 am.’ 

* Yes, 1 am liidiaiia Keitli,'aud .was living at Agra 
ten years ago ; hut who arc you ? I seem now to 
icmcmber your face, but not your name.’ 

‘ Have you quite loigotteii Kleclwood Spurgeon, 
who was one of the many you made fools of i ’ 

He spoke with an accent of hitterness, and 
Indiana felt it, and coloui'ed os she answered : * 1 
rcniemher you now ; but you iire very much changed. 
How came you in this place ?’ 

‘ When you left Ajp'a, T didn’t care what became 
of me, and soon into trouble, and had to Iciive 
the place ; and then [ went to Calcutta, and so on 
to Australia, where, after some time, I got some 
gold. But I soon lost the greater jiart by gam- 
bling ; and so, tired of knocking about the world, 
1 came biick to the old country, and a warm re- 
ception she has given me. The very day 1 lauded, 
I met with this accident ; and unless the pain in 
niy side gets better, I don’t suppose 1 sliall ever 
go out from here.’ 

His reckless tone distressed Indiana, and she 
began to urge on him the necessity of seeing a 
cleigyman, and preparing for his end ; but he 
interrapted her by saving: ‘A parson woiilil do 
me little good ; but tlii^n! is one tiling wliich T 
must confess before T die, and to you only, for 
it principally concerns yourself. You remember 
Willoughby of the Dilst ?* Indiana’s blush 
answered, for she remained silent, and Spurgeon 
proceeded : ‘You probably thought that the cause 
of your quarrel was known only to yourselves — I 
mean his previous marriage with Mccuali Baec — 
but I knew it all, fop it was a plot of my own 
devising. I was mud with jealousy at Wil- 


loughby’s success, and was meditating in what way 
[ could injure him, when my evil genius threw in 
my way Meenah Race, who had come to Agra in 
search of her husband, who was captain in the 
13ist Native Infantry, hut, as I well knew, had 
been int$sing for a year or more, ever since some 
skirmish or other. II is name, Henry Millingsby, 
so callable of traiLsroniiaiion into Willoughliy ; the 
fact of the number of their regiineiits being the 
same ; and a certain siinilarity between their ficr- 
sons — the)' were both tall and fair — and a dolusion 
that the poor woman li:ul got into her head, that 
Willoughby, whom she saw one day on parade, 
was really her liiisbaiid, suggested to me the 
practicability of destroying his prospects; and 
under pndciice of aHsisting her search, I procured 
from her her marriage contract, whicli [ destroyed, ; 
and substituted in iU stead a forged deed, imiliiting ; 
Willoughby’s fiignatiirc and those of the witnesses, i 
who 1 ascertained were safe out of the way. Meenah j 
Riice, who could not read English, and "only knew ; 
her husband’s Christian name, never discovered 
the forgery; and after making her promise that 
she would not betray me to Willoughby, who 
would, I told her, never forgive mu for destroying 
his prospects of a rich marriage, I sent her to von, 
and iiiy plot succeeded beyond my hopes. Your 
indignation, and the roginicnt’s sudden removal, 
were most favourable to me ; and though I wsa 
deeply woiimlcd at being a second time rejected, 
it wiis some comfort to know that my liatcd rival 
had no better chance than mysedf.’ 

‘Can this he true T gaspcul Indiana, who had 
listened in speechless astonishment ‘ Surely you 
could not have been so cruel? — Poor Henry!' 
she murmured in a low tone to herself, *if I had 
only known the truth ! -Mr Spurgeon, it is a hanl 
matter, but still 1 foiipvc you the wrong you have 
done me ; perhaps you hardly knew how great it 
was. Although it is late to do so now, I should 
wish to be able to clear C'aptaiii Willoughby’s 
name of the stiin that has rested upon it and 
write down the deposition that you have just 
made.’ 

Spurgeon, who, to do him justice, had never 
known the extent of her alfectioii for Willoughby, 
agreed, and aili.xed his signature to the paper; and 
then, willi trembling limbs, and nn agitated look 
that surprised the nurses, she left the hospital, 
and hurried home to rejoice her sister with the 
intelligence that her coniideiice in Willoughby's 
honour had not been misplaced. 

As sliG entered the drawing-room, where she 
knew she should find Mi.«:s Keith, she exclaimed, 
with breathless eagerness: ‘O Anne, Henry is 

innocent ; it was all a wicked ’ but stopped 

short oil seeing two strangers engaged in conver- 
HJition with her sister and Meenah Baee. Her bewil- 
doriiicnt did not at first allow her to distinguish 
their features, but she felt a strange Iroinbling as 
slic marked the tall figure of the one who came 
forward to meet her. No, she coulil not be mis- 
taken ; and in another moment her hands were 
clasped ill Henry Willoughby’s, and her trem- 
ulous * Henry, can you forgive me ?’ answered by 
their warm pressuiv. Excess of liappincss was 
almost loo iiiiich lor Indiana after her long trial ; 
but by degrees she recovered sufficiently to be 
able to learn how this happy meeting was 
brought about. And first, Colonel Willoiigliby 
for lie now held that rank— had to present to her 
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his friend, Mnjor Milliiigsby, who hod uiiwiltiiigly 
been tlio cause of their long estrangement 

* After you left Agm,’ continued the colonel, ‘ I 
went through all the Sikh camnaign, and then 
iiiy regiment was ordered to Gibraltar. After that 
— rather unfairly, as wo thought, though liad it 
not been for this piece of injustice os we considered 
it, I might never have seen you ag.iin - -we were 
ordered liack to Indio. This time, L siiw no service, 
beyond the trifling business of reducing a refrac- 
tory Mohratta chief, whose fort we took ; and tlierc 
we found poor Millingsby, who had been ])risoncr 
for ten years and more, and wus Isdieved to be 
dead by his own people, and so hud never been 
sought for, and had given up all hopes of getting 
free again.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Major Millingsby, 'if you only knew 
what that feeling of utter hopelessness was, 1 could 
hardly realise that [ was free, when the fort was 
taken. — But go on with your story, Willoughby.’ 

‘ Well, Millingsby, when lu! luul rccovere<l liis 
senses a little, began talking of liis wife ; and when 
I heard her name and birth, the truth suddenly 
i Hashed upon me ; and though it was impossible to 
I account for the substitution of my name for his, 1 
! felt sure that the mistake hud arisim from the siriii- 
i larity of sound, and that you, Indiana, had been 
i ef^ually deceivcil with me. OF cmirse, T Imrrictl 
; home at once ; and I will own that luy tirst iuijmlsu 
i was to meet you with reproaches ; but your excla- 
mation as you entered tbi room disarni(;d me.’ 

All was now joy and happiness at Number 
' 25 ; and !Mecnah Bacc, or, iia we ought to call 
her, Mrs Millingsby, was in a state of ecstasy 
, at her husband’s return, though most p(?nitcnt for 
the delusion which hail caused Oulunel Willoughby 
' and Indiana so much misery, 
j Spurgeon’s confession, alLliough not necessary, as 
I it turned out, was satisfactory, .‘ls clearing up the 
! Tiiysteiy of the story ; and the wretched man, during 
j the brief rtmaimler of Ills life, was nursed with 
1 tender solicitude by her whose hnppiiie.*«.s he had 
i so nearly shipwrecked ; but who w'as now, lhaiiks 
: to the guiding of a merciful Providence, after long 
j trials, given back to her faithful lover. 

LEFT BEHIND. 

Theub an* certain dark hours in life 'when the 
Spirit of the Past possesses our bniins, or our 
! hearts, or our min 's, or wherever tlui wuit of 
Memory may be, to the exclusion of all current 
or future interests. It is ditliciilt to determine 
what influence it is which specially induces retro- 
spection, but it may be slat'jil definitely that it is 
veiy rarely a cheerful one. When pro.sperity crowns 
us ; when our fates and wills agree ; wluni our 
friends flatter, and our enemies dissemble ; when 
i oup chimneys n^frain from smoking, and our critics 
! refrain from censure — when, in fact, i!io gloriouH 
i trio Health, Weulth, and Happiness are sojourning 
I with U.S, then we think little enough of the fea^ 
j and the follies, the friends and the foes, the 1io{h;s 
and disappointments, the loves and the hates, that 
w’e have left behind. C.)p at most we give them 
but a passing regret, or a strained and hardly 
achieveil Ihrill of tenderness. 

It is^ not in the nature of man or woman to be 
chilly in the sun ; to be cloudy under a blue sky j 


or to be specially anxious to retrace a thorny path 
which they have possetl, when the one they are 
treading in the present is carpctcil. But when 
gentle Time crashes us unexpectedly on his wheel 
after his former manner, then we recall visions of 
the coiresporiding sufferings that wo have left 
licliind, with fidelity that is either fierce and cruel, 
or deprecatlngly pathetic, according to our natures. 

A friend liiils us, for instance — a friend to 
whom we have cleaved in perfect faith for a 
long time ; and the shock oflministercd to our 
system by the snapping of the chord that had 
seemed so strong, jerks us back to the day and 
j hour in which we were rudely roused from our 
first love-drcKim — ^liiirls us back exliauatcd and 
trembling to the time when the first love which 
had made the beautiful eartli a heaven to us wua 
withdrawn, or died, or pnivcd to bo a lie. It is 
a very common experience this — the commonest 
of all, probably — for the majority of men and 
women love in the wrong place first. But when 
we realised one. mistake in the days of our 
youth, liow infinitely we would liave profernMl 
going on being mistaken ! How infinitely we 
would have pi-efcrrcd continuing in the company 
of credulous fools, whoso credulity made them 
happy. Any fate, any life, any amount of 
poverty and disillusioning in tlie future, we 
thought would have been preferable to this 
blow, wliich cut the earth fi-oiu under our feel, 
and happiness from out our hearts, leaving us 
unprotected marks for the arrows of jiity and con- 
jecture, of reprobation and triumph, which were 
freely let fly at ns. As we sit in the dark hour 
and recall all these tilings, liow humbly we ought 
to bow our heads in gratitude to the God who 
enabled us to live tliroiigli lliem— how gritidiil 
wo ought to be that nothing (not even sorrow ami 
morlification) lasts ! 

What a wealth of fre.di good-feeling wms .swept 
away from our hearts when lluit WMve of woe 
broke over ns ! The frailty of purpose, or the 
falsity of the oiio in whom we hail believeil above 
all others, shook oiir faith in the rest of the world 
po.sseHsing a single decent ipiality. Since the best 
had i>roved a brr»ken n;ed, the second-best must 
be very rotten sticks indeed. Some glory had 
gone from us for ever, in that w'e Iind loved 
unworthily, and generally, cast our pearls before 
.swine. Aud the worst of it wa-s we could no more 
recall the love, than 'we could recover the pearls, 
’riicy ivem botli tnimpled upon and tarnished ; and 
lierhaps the most painful part of it all for us was 
(fur we. were young and unselfish then), tliat the 
ones before wlioni we had cast the loving lavish 
olferings were not one wdiit the better for tlie sacri- 
fice. They beggared us, and did not enrich thein- 
' selves ; and the pain and disap|iointiucnt, the bitter- 
ness And uiisatisfactnriness of it all, come back to 
us crash iiigly- in the dark hour. 

I The teriniiiatioii of the affair (and it seemed the 
end of all things at the time) comes in a different 
guise to every one. But it is not to lie disowned ; 
it is recognised at once, and tlie speedier the recog> 
nitiou the better ; for the severing Power will make 
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hiiUHcir known, and those who seek to propitiate 
or flee from him, are the ones on whom no tramps 
ill his stride with the greatest severity. 

Ho comes in a different guise to every one ; hut 
how surely is ho known. Ho nibcs himself hi the 
garb of Prudence, and tells the girl whose heart 
has been Siidly stressed, that marriage on less than 
BO much a year is an impossibility. And so it 
may bo in fact, but Clod forgive the man wliu for- 
gets that fact in tlui anlour of the chase ; who put 
it behind him, and inaile it of no account while 
the woman was unwoii, or had not openly con- 
fessed herself to he won ; and wlio rismciiiberod 
it when her barriers were nil tlirr)wii down, and her 
deserted position visible to all men. 

Ilow many a girl can attest to tho Iriitli of the 
])icture that shall be drawn of the hoisting of the 
first danger-signal. Hitherto, she has been going 
with the ti<le, ancl all has been bliss. Her father 
has acquiesced (if notliiiig more fervent) in the 
scheme she and another liavc3 <lrawn ux>. Her 
mother has gone out to mei^t the new son with 
effusion — has taken him into her confidence respect- 
ing the high liopes she had always entertained for 
her darling; and very likely m:ule him one of them ! 
altogether, by giving liimcobl iiiutioii for luncheon, | 
and permitting him to smoke in the lionse. The 
sisters have kissed and been kisscMl by him in the 
demonstratively fraternal ivay coiiiiiion to humanity 
on these occasions. The elder brothel’s have ac- j 
cepted him ; aiitl the younger ones hav«i chafleil i 
him in the odious way in which younger brothers 
do chaff, in season and out of season. When lo ! 
into the midst of this Agapemonc comes a dark 
spirit, calling himself I'raacuce, or Honour, or 
I Distrust. 

1 It matters very little in reality whichever name 
j he hears ; lie means the mischief of utter aniii- 
I hilation of the past, utter separation for the future. 

■ Ho knows no pity, lie listens to no reason in 

■ which love has a part. ‘The thing was foolish 
I frmn the beginning, and had better he over and 
I 4lone with,’ he wiys. ‘How can a fellow who can’t 
j keexi clear liimself, support a wife i A man must 
I be a coward lo drag a wife down to a diet of 

potato-peelings, unndieved by anything else ; and 
HO, hard as it is for him to say it, he must say fare- 
well for ever; and may she make a lufttcr man 
than himself as happy lus she would liavc made 
him, hod fortune been kinder! It hail biK.'n his 
part to have Ihoiight of nil this bofoiv, but ho 
foi^ot his part ; and will she, can she forgive him, 
for the sake of the late amends he is striving to 
make V 

No ; she cannot. Not one woman in a hundred, 
not one woniun in a thuiisuiid, can really forgive 
the selfish foi^etfulncss of all life’s responsibilities, 
which has'm^o the man wlio has ‘wrecked her 
life* (she piteously thinks at the time) ^ on 
unchecked unto this bitter end. lie, and his will 
and pleasure, lus comings and goings, have been 
her life lately. All tliiit had gone before had 
sc3emcd to be mere nothingm?ss, as soon as bo 
appeared and chose her. And now, some of his 
passion ‘ having siMUit its novel force,* ho prefers | 
renouncing her, to renouncing his club, or his 
horse, or possibly some i?ven less worthy amuse- 
ment than cither of these. 

But them are other biitemeKiics besides this 
double-distilled bitterness of blighted loves, whoso 
wraiths rise and compel us to confront the memory 


of them in the dark lioui's of our present lives. 
The first bniak in tho family, the death of the 
father or mother, the marrwge, and coiisequfint 
parting with a brother or sister. All these things 
which were so infinitely sail at the time, that in 
our misery we thought we never could foiget 
them, arc often clean forgotten for months, ay, 
years, unlil tho memory of them is resuscitated 
by the birth of somo kiiidreil woe, whose advent 
inak(*s us vividly rccrall all connected with that 
grief, which liiis been so mercifully niiiiibed and 
left behind. 

But sadder than all else to contemplate in the 
dark hours of life is that image of ourself in our 
youth, which we liave left so very far behind. It 
almost seems to mock us with its sliadowlosa bniw, { 
and eyes full of hope, and heart full of good, | 
honest, honourable intentions. It moves our pity, 
too, as, from the height of our matured and hardly 
gained experience, we look Luck upon the creature 
so fraught with sanguine an lour — so ignorant of 
the thingcrs that infest the bright path it means 
to tread. We ran separate our own identity from 
that of the vision of our youth, and pity and 
forgive ‘this falling away,* ‘that failure,’ and 
niuurii even as though it wore another, over the 
downfall of nearly all the highest liopca that fill 
that vision’s lieai-t. They wem so dear, they were 
fought for so desperately, they died one by one 
in such agony ; and it seems as though the vision 
had still to go through them all, while we know 
that we have hdt them behind. 

How tenderly Time teaches ns to look hack 
upon j)lac(?s too !•— jilaccs in which wc have lived, 
or in which we may only have sojourned brielly, 
or through which wo may have passcil only once 
in our lives. Possibly we flid not care very much 
for them at the time — probably we rather dis- 
liked them— thought them too fiat or too hilly, 
too relaxing or too bracing, loo crowded or too 
barren ; but now that w'e have led them, as wc 
firmly believe, for ever, there was, after all, 
soiiicthing very pleasant about them, soiuetliiiig 
that one feels very much inclined to nsgret, on the 
whole. 

That chilly little village, that lofiked on the 
borders of a broad marsh-land (even fond Memory 
cannot paint it as any thing but a chilly, barren, 
flesertcd kind of place), what a hearty reception it 
fldways accorded the chance stranger who came that 
way. It grasped at him, as it were, and treated 
him to its best without reserve. And ‘ its best ’ 
was a very goml thing, for its farmhouse ‘ kitchens 
had richer roast ’ tliau one meets with, as a rule, 
when one takes a place by storm as an .iiigcl 
unaw'arcs. And its east winds— ab! how braciiigly 
its oast w'inds bit ! 

That gossiping, idle, enervating little country 
town low-lying iii a warm, relaxing hole on the 
side of a llill, in tho. heart of a western county : 
looked back upon through tho kindly veil of 
Time, its scandalous gossip has a touching sem- 
blance of friendly interest, and we wonder ut our- 
selves for ever having been cither worried or 
woundetl by it, and wi3i that we could create that 
friendly interest now ! For in the hours of brood- 
ing retrospect, the idea will at times intrude iUelf 
that the worlil is growing old indeed— for too old 
to care for us, or lor what wc do, or leave undone. 
Cold indifference appears to surround ns ; vro can 
no longer excite pity, admiration, love, or surprise. 
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The old nru falling away from us, either into the 
{^ravo, or into a stale of seliisli iincoiicerii os to 
all others ; and the youn^ are growing away from 
us, into warmer, keener interests of their own. 
And yet, even while we feel this intensely, with 
dull aching of heart, the silver lining giimislics 
the cloud, and merciful memory creeps in upon 
us, telling us that this saddening phase of feeling 
must, in the order of things, soon be left behind. 

A VISIT TO A JA1\ANKSK SILVER MINK 

A WIUTKK in the i/tVwjfo Nevjs lately paid a 
visit to the great silver mines of Ikiiiio, Jaimii, 
where European machinery has been introdiiccd 
with great success ; and as his account of what he 
saw is of considerable interest, w'e condense from 
it the following notes. On the hillside above the 
works, the objects which first attract the visitor’s 
notice are the house (on u small phitform) of the 
stationary engine, used to work the shaft now 
heing driven dow!i into the rock ; a number of 
places like large rabbit-holes ; and a tramway 
which runs round the face of the hill and connects 
these liolcs with a series of shoots down which the 
ore is passed to the works. These holes tuni out 
to be galleries (six feet by six), which already 
measure eight miles in length ; in tlieni is seen ilic 
process of removing the ore by blasting, the fuscis 
for which 'were at first imported from abroad, but 
are now made on the premises, at a saving of more 
than seventy- five per cent, 'fhe ore is bmken up 
into pieces at the mouths of the shoots ; the least 
rich lumps and those containing a large amount of 
other iiiiucrals are set apart for consumption at 
convenience ; while the best pieces are sorted into 
five classes, their estimated values ranging from 
about sixteen to one tliousaiid pounds ]jer ton. 
These are pounded into dust in crushing-mills, and 
the dust baked in ovens with common salt (chloride 
of sodium). Hitherto the silver has been combined 
with sulphur, but in these ovens a clicinical change 
takes place, the chlorine of the common salt com- 
bining with the silver and the ten or twelve per 
cent of gold which the ore. contains, and the sul- 
phur of the silver combiiiing with the sodium of 
the salt to make Epsom salt, wliich goes into the 
river and poisons the fish. The ore -now a red 
earth- -is then, by means of water and iron Ijalls, 
thoroughly mixed with a large quantity of quick- 
.silvcr by the aid of .evolving drums. Under this 
piticcss the quicksilver takes up the precious metsil, 
and when the aTnalgamation is complete, the dm ms 
are emptied and the mud washed away. The com- 
i)ined metals are next treated by hydiMulic pressure 
against a leather sieve, through w^hich free mercury 
is extruded, leaving a piitty-likc brilliant white 
amalgam. Heated in iron ri'torts, the reniaiiiiiig 
iiici'ciiTy in the amalgam i.s driven off into a con- 
denser to be used again ; and the resulting lumps of 
metal having been fused with borax, v.hich brings 
away some scoriae and other impurities in the form ' 
of scum, arc run into moulds and sent to the mint j 
at Osaka. The metal contains, in the form in wdiicli 
it leaves Ikuno, about seventy per cent, of silver 
and ten of gold, the remaining twenty per cent* 
being nearly }iiire copjier. Tlie jwwer utilised to 
drive the iimchinery at the Ikuno mines is mainly 
water, which is brought four miles and a half in 
an artificial canal, and may bo taken for nine 
mouths in the year at two hundred and fifty gallons 


government derives a handsome revenue from 
these mines, which will be greatly increased when 
the co 2 )per is worked independently. 


TIIK KRL-KINa. 

WiiA *H rill in* sao fast i' the gloamin's licht? 
tVlia’s rillin’ sae late through tho mirksomc niclit ? 
A faithcr, wlia clasps aye inair close i* his arm 
Jlis ac bonnic huUlic, safe hicMcd frae harm. 

‘ My bairn, what gars ye aye cow’r doon your eon V 
* 0 faithcr, hand fast ! it’s the Erl-king I ’vo seen — 
The ErUking, wi* his croon an’ his glamourie.’ 

* My son, il ’s a driftin’ clud that ye sec.* 

Erl-kikq. 

* Ne’er hoc I seen sae fair a face ! 

Ne’er liac I viewed sae sweit a grace 1 
0 gin ye *11 gang wl' me, w« ’ll pl.iy 
On gowden shores the lee-lang day.’ 

‘My faither, my faithcr, 0 dinna ye hear 
What the Erl-king whispers sae laigh i’ iny car ?’ 

‘ Noo whisht ye, my bairn — it ’a some weary win’ 
That has tint a wiiy wliilk il cuniia fin’.’ 

Eia-KiNO. 

‘ 0 corno wi* me to iny far-.aff hanio ! 

Ye R.i1l kiime yonr lor.ks wi’ a gowden k.ame. 

My dochters their watch by your side sail keep^ 
An’ rock ye, an’ kiss ye, an’ sing ye to slcip ; 

They ’ll rock ye, an* kiss ye, an* sing ye to slcii**’ 

‘My faithcr, my faitbiT, an’ dinna ye see 
The Erl-king’s fair doclitcrs aye liec.kon to me ?* 

‘ My son, it 's hut yonder gray willow's’ saft sbcoii 
Ye tak for tho glint o* their starry ecu.* 


‘ It *8 oh, bonnie balm, bnt I like yo wed ; 

Noo, yield ye, I rede, or my pow*r ye sail fed.* 

* 0 faithcr, 0 faither, hand fast by me iioo ! 

For his ernesoinc ban* it lies canid on my broo ! ’ 

The faithcr shuddered — his heart grew a stane, 

Eut he grippit his hairn, an’ iiinde ne’er a maiic. 

He sped to his c;isi1e wi’ indkle drede ; 

Woo's me ! In his arms — the bairn lay dcid I 
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LIMPETa 

Bt the outside look of things, there is scarcely 
u more anomalous creature than a limpet. A 
mollusc, soft and squashy, without limbs to grasp 
or honis to push, it has a power of adhesion 
which resists even a strong man’s pull, and clings 
to its sterile home of slate or granite with a 
tenacity greater than cncigy, and more deter- 
mined than aggression. Nothing short of a 
trick con whip it from its holding. Like a 
political party which can bo swamped only by a 
coup J!uiat, a limpet can bo detached only by 
oleight-oMiand, and the crafty iiisiiiuation of a 
* persuader’ unawares, thrust home before the 
boneless creature ha.s had time to feci and resist. 
How comes it that an invertebrate like this can be 
so strong to resist, so all but uiicoiupierablc in its 
tenacity and iiiiniobility ? A fighting crab can be 
broken np into little bits where a limpet is secure ; 
but a fighting crab is to a limpet us a grenadier, 
six feet high and armed to the teeth, is to a 
little woman four feet nothing, and with no other 
weapon than may-bc her tongue and her deter- 
mination of Will Not. Yet, in any coiillict short 
of fisticuffs between them, the little woman will 
hold on, and the grenadier will be nowhere. 

The limpets of humanity are as odd in their own 
way as their prototypes on the sea-rocks, being for 
tbe most part as weak and as tenacious. Do you 
think that staying-power and having one’s ow'ii | 
way reside in those men so dear to novelists, whose . 
lowering brows, ficjuare jaws, and resolute chins 
betoken qualities which rule men and fate, and arc 
os the seals set against their charter of supremacy '/ 
Not a bit of it ! These formidable-looking crea- 
tures can be conquered by the molluscs who only 
hold and resist— say No, and do not fight ; and in 
general they are wise enough to acknowledge their 
victors. They may be kings of men in their own 
way, but that way is not one which subdues the 
limpet ; and the fragile little woman with a shrill 
voicc^ and a sharp nose, or her sister, phlegmatic, 
tenacious, and unimpressionable, will have the 
whip-hand of them at all four comers. Neither 


kind lights ; for fighting implies activity ; and the 
limpet has but the one quality of tenacity and 
repression — the power of saying ‘ I will not,’ and 
of sticking to it ; which is a very different thing 
from active contest. 

No man has yet known how to influence the 
limpet to the reception of new methods. Old 
habits, old places, the forms of thought into 
which it was born, the range of knowledge to 
which it attained on its first and final essay up the 
steep hill of learning, arc the foot-holds of security 
to which it clings as for dear life. Anything 
beyond is an impertinence if advised, a tyranny if 
enforced ; but who can enforce anything what- 
soever against the vijf inertia which refuses to he 
moved, and says ‘I will not accept?’ That vis 
inerticc is round for the most part to be superior to 
any amount of active energy, of brisk aggression ; 
and tenacity wins the day which conflict would 
have lost. You detail a new truth ; ’you reason it 
out from the beginning to the end ; you shew how 
it grows by the irresistible ]>roccss of logic from 
the premise which is undeniable, that two and two 
moke four, to the conclusion, which is as undeni- 
able, that four and four make eight You trace it 
through its various stages of development from 
root to crowning fiower; and when you have 
finisluMl, your inoiital limpet looks you blankly in 
the face and says tranquilly : ' 1 do not agree with 
you ; and 1 prefer the theory which springs from 
the radicle tliat two and two make five.’ For the 
limpet the circle of the sciences ends at that point 
when he or she left school ; and whut more the 
world has gained since then is assigned without 
hesitation to Carlyle's Limbo of the LTiivcracities. 
Developments are not in his line ; neither are 
aggregations ; and he prefers the repose to be 
found ill absolutism and arrestation. The sterile 
rock whereon he was cast at his birth, and where 
he manages to gather the poor nutriment by 
which he lives, is good enough for him ; what does 
ho care for the flowery pastures, the sublime 
heights of advanced science? He prefers his 
gritty gianite and his wave-washed nutriment, 
brought and not sought ; anil the nobler forms of 
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thought— noLler but unsettling, dilFicult, distract- 
ing— may be the mperty of those who wilL Only 
let him be safe from the whirl of opposing cur- 
rents, free from the troubles, tho dom^ia of selcc- 
tiou from among a multitude of may-bes ; let him 
be bound fast to his stable rock however sterile, 
and die the mental limpet— unchangeable, unedu- 
cable, impossible to iiiilucncc, and incapable of 
development - that he has lived 1 

AVhat is true of new thoughts, and facts even, is 
true also of habits. No power on earth can make 
the limpet among men change his ways or adopt I 
strange modes of life and action, lie would rnther I 
starve in the groove which gives him a scanty crust 
at just the same time, and served in jiLst the same 
manner day after day and year after year, than break 
fresh ground for himself, and go fiii'thcr atleld into 
plenty of a diffeTcnit form and dilfercnt siirroiuuU 
mgs from those to which he has been accustomed. 
Aalc a limpet of this kind to emigrate — that is, to 
go where there is spjice for all and plenty for those 
who will work — and he tells you that he ])refers to 
stick to his overcrowded ruck at home, where the 
best will in, tho world for ivork cannot give him 
enough whereby to live as a man should, because 
there arc two men for one job, and the earnings 
which would be enough for one have to bo divided 
into iiisulhcicnt portions for many. Taint nature 
and possibilities at the antipodes iu you will, and 
however splendidly, not outside the truth ; shew 
the one heautifnl, fertih*, facile, tho other such ^ 
make men glad and great— he shakes his stolid 
head, and digs his stick into the ancestral sand, as 
he replies: ‘I prefer homo with starvation to 
foreign ports and plenty.’ 

As you cannot take him bodily, its tho roc took 
Sindbad, and drop into the midst of tlie fat lands 
waiting for men to come and bo made happy, you 
can only leave him to his scanty crust and to the 
plot of sand wherein he has planted his stick. 
But you think, when you hear him comphiiii of 
the difticulties of getting anything to do in this 
swarming hive of ours, and of the miserable pay 
for it when got, and his domestic anxieties iind 
his family shortcomings, that his limpet-like reluc- 
tance to move is, in point of fact, responsible for 
his misfortunes, and that, if he had chosen to accept 
new means, by this time he and his would have 
been rich and happy. V'our only consolation 
that the creature hiid not the qualities fitted for 
the career proposed to him. lie has just that one 
kind of strength wliich comes from Inertia, tho 
stability of a mass of dead matter left untouched 
and to itself ; and a life that made calls on his 
energy would find the draft dishonoured. This 
molluscous * inhabitativcncss,’ as tho phrenologists 
call it, is tho strong point of his nature, and he 
bears anything rather than lose his hold on things 
and places to which he has been accustomed, for 
the sake of the wifler issues to be found elsewhere. 

Women, naturally of a leas wandering nature 
than men, have this kind of limpet-like tenacity 
to place very strongly developed; and women of 
the peasant elam a&)vo all. To them, a removal 
of three miles from the old home is more than to 
others is the removal of so many hundreds ; while 
tonslation from Cornwall to Cumberland is an 
infinitely more fonnidable expatriation than is the 
translation from Enfi^d to India to their sisters 
of better estate. We once saw a Cornish woman 
in the deepest distress because of the migration 


of her husband from the little cove where she had 
been born, and had lived all the thirty years of 
her life, to another about two miles distant. It 
was 03 if she had received marching orders for 
Timbiictoo, or was doomed to eternai separation 
from her mother, friends, and home. Her heart 
was broken, she said between her sobs, and sbe 
should never got over her sorrow. Which surely 
was a development of limpet tenacity, and holding 
on to the place of one’s birth, about os extreme 
as can be imagined. 

Try to teach a limpet new ways, and see 
where you laud yourself. A woman who has been 
accustomed to feed her children improperly, to 
clotho them injudiciously, to manage them on 
wrong principles — shew her new ways and better 
ones: will she ailopt them, think you? Will she 
tlo that wliich is unusual to her, and forbear to do 
that to which she has been accustomed ? As little 
as her husband will leave his plot of siiiid at home, 
for rich acres over seas ; as lilllo os the mental 
limpet will accept new remliiigs of old fables, new 
faces of old facts ! What did for her mother, is 
good enough for her, she says, os she crams her 
baby with thick pottage, and lets her little ones 
get wet with the rain and dry again in the wind. 
What havering is this about open drains and pol- 
I luted water ? They have had that ditch before their 
house ever since she can rmiiember ; the well in the 
y.'ird near the byre served father and iiiollier and 
aU of them long before these new fashions in air 
and water came up. Voii may talk till you are 
hoarec of carburetted hydrogen and the like ; what 
your limpet cannot see, and touch, and taste, that 
IS fur him or her a substance non-existing, and 
the dangers predicated are nuire bogles set up to 
frighteu fools. Your limpet will have, none of 
tliem ; so you may spare yourself all trouble, and 
leave the ilitcli and the well, the poisoned air and 
polluted water, where you find them ; and wlum 
typhus and diphtheria break out iu the household, 
it is God who sends tho scourge, not Um unoduca- 
bility of the limpet which fosters it. 

Incapable of education or of change, tho limpet 
is also sure to stick when once placcit Woo to the 
inconstant person who has a limpet on her visit- 
ing list ! No efforts short of mutilation hy violence 
can dislodge the creature that holds on to tho rock, 
and nothing short of the plain-dealing known gen- 
erically as ‘cutting,’ can snake off tho acquaintance 
who sticks closer than a brother, and is as tena- 
cious as a burr. You have no wish to bo on such 
very friendly terms with your limpet. You do not 
think that a casual acquaintance, made in the press 
of the seiuion, os half a hundred others like to it 
have been made, carries with it obligations to which 
you must make part of your life subservient ; and 
you secretly resent the devotion which demands so 
much trouble in tho reception. Why should your 
I limpet fasten itself on you so pertinaciously i It 
may be flattering, but all the same it is embarrass- 
ing to be made the arbiter of another’s soul and 
life. You have no time to spore for so many re- 
quirements outside your own immediate duties ; 
and you find it quite as much os you can do to 
regulate your own affaire with becoming zeal. To 
be asked for counsel at every turn, to be besought 
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to guide a career with which you have nothing to 
do, and wherein you feel only the faiutest, most 


do, and wherein you feel only the foiutesL most 
tepid kind of interest, is a nuisance whicu you 
must have cither on mordiuato love of power and 
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praise, or a supremely kind heart, to endure with 
eiiuonimity. Are the drawing-room curtains to bo 
rod or blue 7 Shall my dress bo white or gray ? 
Shall the dinner be fixed for the sixteenth or the 
seventeenth ? and which school would you advise 
for Frank, Winchester or Uarrow 1 The questions, 
small or large, which torment your limpet arc made 
to torment yon, on the principle of passing it on ; 
and you have to bear on your own shoulders 
burdens which you neither packed nor strapped, 
because vour friend is too molluscous to carry 
them on hia or her own. 

Your limpet has no sense of times or fitness, of 
tlie length of hours or the shortness of the days, 
lie or Ae pervades your house at all times, from 
early morning to late at night, and sits as if the 
spirit of immobility hail suddenly become incar- 
nate. It may be that you are asked fur direction 
on some piu’s-heail kind of event ; or it may be 
that you are not asked even for so much. All the 
same, the limpet sits, and you have to (mdim: ; 
unless you take politenm and hospibilily by tlie 
shoulders and fling tliem out of the window hofore 
shewing your sessile mollusc the door. Oommon- 
sense would tell you that you were justified in so 
doing ; for time is nrccioufs and your duties are 
imperative ; and really, if limpets will nut learn 
witiioiit rough teaching, well - the teaching mqst 
then be rough, iind the ' persuader’ to dislodge 
them sharp and straight ! (Uve a limpet an iiuptes- 
sioii, an(l try hcrealter to ctFaee it. However 
erroneous it may have been, and however sharp 
yt)ur sorrow for having thoughtlossly given so 
much increased circulation to a falsehood, however 
clear your proof that you had been mistaken, and 
earnest yoiir enthiavours to put straight tliat which 
you hail laid askew, your limpet is immovable. 
You hud told him that ^^o-and-su had been 
found guilty of card- sharping, and having told him, 
he believes what you said. It was you yourself 
who confessed that Mrs So-and-so was rather more 
than indiscreet in that matter with young Lovchicc ; 
and it is of no good to say that you hud been niis- 
iiiformed in both coses. Vou rubbed the gritty 
falsehood on to that poor pulpy brain of your tena- 
cious mollusc, and it bolds wlial it has once got. 
It knows nothing of your plastic *3'cs ’ to-day and 
* no ’ to-morrow, your nomadic faith that anchors 
itself on the sand at night, and is floating in mid- 
ocean by the morning. What it has heanl, that 
it receives; wliat it has once believed, that it 
holds, and no ellbrta can shake it from its place. 
Save for the inherent valuelessneas of the creature 
itself, we know of no n'spoiisibility more appalUiig 
tlmn that of determining a limpet's creed, and 
giving it a surface whereto its poor, soft, flabby 
mind con cling, and whence it can never lie 
deUched. For ivith it, first iniprcssioiis are evciy- 
thing, and the modifying power of reason is 
nowhere. It cannot shape itself to new conditions, 
nor acoommodato itself to another set of circum- 
stances. The waves which wreck strong ships, 
dash harmlessly over the passive pul^iy mollusc 
dieltcred beneath its shell of defiance, and hohling 
on by its rock ; the band which can wield a 
dedge-hammer which can stiikc a man till he dies, 
Mnnof^^ BO to speak, detach a miserable tenacious 
little bit of organised protoplasm, which has simply 
w force to resist and the power to hold on. 
It IS imderful ; but in it we can read the tremen- 
dous force of uc^tion, and what energy it takes 


to move the 111011 mass of men to other remons 
of thought than those to which they have been 
accustomed, to lift them to higher states of know- 
ledge than those whur(>.to they attained in their 
learning days. Limpets as so many of us are, 
it is well to know the line lliat should he drawn 
between constancy and stolidity, fluid incapacity 
to retain and immovable inability to receive. To 
hold by that which is good, is one of the means of 
noble living, hut to reject that which is better 
is the action of a fool. Even high aims are nut 
alw'ays proof against this obstiiiaU^ rejection of 
new views; as Bolingbroke says: ‘The con- 
firmed prejudices of a thoughtful life are as hard to 
change as the confirmed habits of iin indolent life ;* 
and we all know men who have crystallised into 
beautiful shape enough— but crystallised once and 
for all time - -at an age when others have not com- 
pleted hall their growth, nor perfected half their 
powrers of evolution. Ttntu ct fidelis is a good 
motto, but exctlsior is a better. 


F A L T. EX F 0 11 T U X E S. 

CHAPTBIl XIX. — IIKSUISCITATED. 

Iv the doctor liimscif had not chanced to have 
burned his fingers at Commercial Snapdragon, and 
received not even a misin for his pains, he would 
doubtless have been considerably pu/./. 1 ed by the 
laconic ailvicc contained in the violated letter ; but 
as it wuH, he could make a pretty shrewd guess 
at what was actually the state of the case. The 
Larttf he was at once persuaded, was not a ^ young 
person,’ hut some speculative company in which 
Dalton Wiis mixeil and of which he would have 
been willing — if ho coiiM — to have washed his 
hands. Perhaps it was the collapsi*. of this very 
concern that had brought him to his presmit pass ; 
and if so, here was a confidential conimiinication 
bidding him not to abiuidon hope with respect to 
it, bnt to hold on. It might, it is true, be only a 
word of advice cfmcerniiig some ordinoiy busiuesa 
speculation, in wliich case there could at least be 
110 hanii in Dalton’s reading it ; but the probability 
was that the tidings were gocxl — calculatfMl to put 
him in better heart. 

Hitherto, the doctor had taken luatters very 
quietly, and may seem to have pushed his pliiW 
ophy -os philosophers sometimes will do, m the 
estiiiiation of onlinary folks — to downright bru- 
tality ; but botli hearl and heart were in truth in 
accord with this good man, and were working 
together fur good. Now that he had a stimuhiut— 
as he hoped -to administer to his patient upon 
recovery, he lost 110 time in resuscitating liiin. 
Raising Dalton’s head, and siijqiorting it on his 
own knee, he drew from his pocket a bottle of 
what looked like smelling-salts, except that it was 
much darker, and applied it to his nostrils. Then 
he drop|KHl a few nsl drops from a phial between 
hia lips, whereupon the eyes of the fKitient opened 
slowly, stared at his companion without recognition, 
and then gazed iiKpiiriiigly about him. 

* This cannot be deatli,’ murmured he feebly. 

<No ; it is uot death, Dolton ; and if you are a 
inaii,voii will thank Ood for it,’ said Dr C^zon 
gravely. ' ■ 

Not a word was spoken for some moments, 
during which * speculation ’ began to gather in the 
^ient's eyes. The miseries of his position, from 
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which he had in vain attempterl to escape, were And if you had no toothache, why should you 
forcing themselves upon his iiiincl. need laudanum ? Then again, in our first talk, you 

‘You have deceived me, doctor,’ groaned he said, with respect to having your tooth out,' “I 
despairingly. ‘ What you gave me was not laud- cannot take chloroform whereby you wished 
anuin.' to put the idea of your having hcart-discaso into 

‘ 1 have saved you, rather, my friend, in spite of my mind, before you came to consult mo about 
yourself. If it hod not been for iny pardonable your health. These suspicions, slight in them- 
strataj^ni — for never had a pious fraud so much of selves, were strengthened and corroborated by 
]iiety in it — you would have been at this moment your behaviour during our interview. When 1 
m Gehenna, among all the other iniinlcrers.* askeil you, “ Is your life insured 7 ” it was not, as 

‘Munlerers 1 That is a matter of opinion,’ you imagined, from any idea that it was in danger 
answered the other doggedly. ‘ 1 should have put from disease, but to discover whether those belong- 
an end to my own life, it is true, and I do not iiig to you -for 1 never paid you the ill compli- 
thank you for having given me a longer lease ment of supposing those were not uppermost in 
of it.’ your thoughts— would reap a benefit from your 

‘Bah ! I was not speaking of your life nt all. deccivse. Your whole manner under the examina- 
When I say “ niunlerer,” I mean a man who slays tion was artifiiual and unlike yourself ; and your 
not himself, but another ; in some cases (when the replies were technical replies — not natural ones, 
thing is comparatively venial) fruiii mere passion, such as are given by genuLtic patients, but learned 
in others witli selfishness and calculation ; in such out of a book. When I saiil, “ You have heart- 
a manner would you have slain — ^.your wife ! ' disease, you think 7” quite suddenly, you did -not 
* My wife! my Eilith! WJiy, 1 died for her.’ put your hand there, as a man probably would 
‘ You persuaded yourself so, no doubt ; yet your liave done who really had it ; yet it was evident 
death would liave killed lier. If L did not take to me all along tMtt you wished me to believe 
you home — ns T mean to do this night, your very so. Then again — in spite of my suggesting 
absence would go nigh to do it. We men being so other nunedies — you reiterated your wish for 
worthless, have no conception, sir, ut what u fancy laudaniiiii, which at the same time you strenuously 
price we are estimated by our womou.’ objected to my putting down in my little account. 

‘ 1 am worthless enough, utterly worthless,’ Taking all these things into consiilersition, 1 said 
groaned Dalton ; ‘and much woi'sc than worthless. — with perfect truth, that “ I should not be surprised 
‘ Look you here, doctor ! ’ exclaimed ho, starting to if you ilidl suddenly,” for by that time I felt coii- 
his feet with sudden anger, ‘you have been med- vinned that it was your intention to put an end to 
dling ill matters with whi<ili yon have no concern, your own existence,' 

and which it is impossible yon shouhl understand. ‘ I thought I had convinced you that I had 
How it was that you guessed my purpose, I cannot heart-ilisease,’ observed Dalton naively, his mind 
tell, hut being ignorant of my necessities, you hod for the moment diverted from its gloom by the 
no right to thwart it. You have doius mo an doctor's statcmient. 

injury — which being done, can never be repaired.’ * ‘No, iiiy friend; you only convinced mo that 
‘ I know it,’ replied the doctor coolly ; ‘ and I am you wanted to have iU When a mail says “£ 
glad of it Your plan of coiiimiiting suicide, with- thought,” when he ought to say “ I fearcil,” as you 
out its appearing to be suicide, has now failed for did, he generally means “ I wish.” 1 couhl not tell 
good and all. Should you ever again attempt this you my suspicions, lest in so doing 1 might pre- 
wickedness, John Dalton, no matter where, I will cipitate the catastrophe -llioiigli, in truth, 1 never 
come, though it be from the ends of the earth, to guessed how near it was ; but I resolvctl to tell 
bear witness to what has happened to-day ! 4’leasc your wife.’ 

to sit down, sir, or you will oe observed from the ‘Tell my wife ! Why, you might have kilh:d her.’ 

house.’ ‘What! you can see danger, wliem you couM 

‘ And this is one who culls liiinseir my friend 1’ not see destruction t Do you suppose my hint of 
said Dalton, obeying him sullenly. what you meditated could have harmed her worse 

‘ Yes ; and it is because I am your friend, and tlian the news of what you had done ? It was my 
the friend of those who love you far beyond your duty, of course, to set her on her giianl ; to pro- 
deserts, that I am forced to do it. Of course, you vide her with Tenicdics, in cose you should put your 
are in sonic dire distress. — Nay ’ — for he was about rash design into clfect ; and I was taking her the 
to speak — * I do not seek to pry into its nature. I very things in my pocket with wliich 1 nave just 
took it for grunted that you were pushed very brought you back to life, when 1 heanl that you 
hard, and that you felt it iiiodt because it aiFccted had not rcturiicil to IlLvurside. Of course, if it 
others.’ liad been really laudanum which j .u carried away 

‘I did, I did,’ answered the wretched man. with you from my suigery, no human power could 
‘ Well, would not those others have those ills have saved you ; but as it is, you are uouo the 
to bear, and your loss as well 7 To one at least, worse than you were three hours ago.’ 
that would have been worse than all other losses. ‘ And none the better,’ answered Dalton wearily. 

I tell you — I, who know her well— that it would ‘But others are better— those others for whom 

have slain her.’ you profess to have risked so much.— Uuiiie, bo a 

Again there was a pause, during which Dalton man, since you must needs live on. There is work 
sat thoughtful yet iiav^utc, with his eyes fixed for you in the world of some sort, as for every one 
upon th^.gfoimd, and his;!il)i^ plucking at the else. And you, of all men, with your troops of 

> V* * '' friends ’ 

you come to was think- Hitherto, although striking almost at hap- 

iDMfiNis thing 7 ’ inquired he hazard, the doctor had been very successful in 

iBfynj your^wn .yrordsiapd ina^riar. ikl did not his arjpimonts, but here for the first time ho 
hi your tooHiaclie^ fro^' ^ ^ginning, touched a wrong chord. 




* Work !’ cried Dalton bitterly; ‘nay, that is 
just what is denied mo. It is not much, one 
would imagine, to ask of Fortune, periiiiiision to 
spend one’s life in toil, yet she will not grant it 
to me.' 

‘Fshaw ! she has refused it to ten thousand men 
to-dajir, sir, as worthy as yourself, .and with more 
pressing needs.' 

‘ Th-at is impossible, Cursson. You do not know 
— Well, 1 will tell you,’ wiid Dalton, suddenly 
interrupting himself. ‘This man, to whom yon 
would apply your maxims of philosophy, whose 
wife and children — and their needs— you .are as 
well acouainted with as himself — luis been ruined. 
When 1 say liuined, 1 mean it ; and by Ids own 
insensate selfishness and folly.’ 

‘Don’t use such liard names, my good friend,’ 
interposed the doctor quietly, ‘because, though 
you apply them to yourself, they may lit other 
people. 1 have been ruined myself by one of the 
most promising and I'cmarkable mines 

‘Not the Lara V cried Dalton, grasping Ids com- 
panion’s arm in passionate excitement. 
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side,’ observed the doctor authoritativel 3 \ ‘ Every 
minute of your absence, remember, gives a pong 
to your wife.* 

‘ At once, then,’ said Dalton, stepping out, as he 
spoke, towards home with an elasticity that did 
not escape his companion’s notice. The one tiny 
spark of hope had already relit the embera of life 
within him. 

‘ilcinemher, my friend, you have been seven 
bom's from home, and will have to account for 
them. You arc a married man, however, and 
doubtless fertile iii^cxcnscs.’ 

‘Seyeir hours,!' exclaimed Dalton in astonish- 
ment ; 'bflt a look nt his watch confirmed the 
doctor’s fdatemeiit. 

‘ You would have slept half the Tiight here, had 
I not awakened you by my incantations,* continued 
the lalier. ‘Now, let us both be iii the same 
tale to account fof this. You were coming over 
to Saiibcck to see me about your toothacho ; and 
lindiiig me out— you did find me out, you know — 
you waited until 1 came home, and so you were 
delayed. But there; your wife will be too wel' 
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— [ot if ever there was a case where Hhc truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ' might not 
be told, it was surely his ; and in their joy at 
seeing him, they did not question him very closely. 
Editli was not down-stairs among the wclcomers 
or reprovers (‘A pretty fright you gave us,* said 
Mrs Campden ; * it is my belief you have come 
home so late merely to have an excuse for not 
dressing for dinner^ ; but was iu her own room, 
waiting for him, with a pale face and anguished 
eyes. 


attain their fifth year, in the worst localities onc- 
half die before they attain that age— ‘ sacrificed as 
needlessly as if they were taken out on Bethnal 
Green and shot* 

Dr Smith worked even as he thought, on a grand 
scale; nothing short of sweeping and sufficient 
reforms could content him. How successfal the 
reforms then inaugurated have been, the present 
condition of East London at this moment, as 
compared with fifty years ago, affords ample tes- 
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a practical basis. He at once riakod three thonaand 
pounds in the experiment, and with the money 
three houses in Marylcbone were purchased — * well- 
built houses, but in a dreadful state of dirt and 
n^lect The place swarmed with vermin; the 
paper, black wdth dirt, hung in long strips from 
the walls; the drains were stopped, the watiu'- 
Bupply out of order.’ All these tilings were put 
in order, hut no mw appliances of any kind were 
added, it being determined that the tenants should 
wait for these till they liacl proved themselves 
capable of taking care of them. *A regular sum 
is set aside for rc])uirs, and this is ef}ually 
divided between the houses. If any of it remains, 
after breakage and damage have been rejiaircd, at 
the end of the cpiarter, each tenant decides in what 
way the surplus shall be spent, so as to add to the 
comforts of the house.* This plan, says Miss Hill, 
lias worked admirably ; the loss from carehwsnfs.s 
has decreased to an amaxing extent. And the 
lodgers prize the comforts they seem in some 
iiicasure to have earned. 


tenants. The wash-house, full of lumber bdonging 
to the landlord, was locked up. The dust-bin iu 
front of the houses w’as accessible to the whole 
neighbourhood. The state of the drainage was in 
keeping with everything else*. One large but dirfy 
water-butt received the water laid on fur the 
liouses. It leakeil, .and those who did not fill their 
jugs when the water came in, or had no jugs to 
fill, had no water. This couit is now under Mias 
Hiirs own management. During the four years she 
has held it, she has ntur allowed a second week’s 
Ttmt to become due. The place has been made to 
2>ay itself for new grate.s and new windows (out of 
one hundred and iiiiieiy-two fsinea only eight were 
nnbruken) ; the drains have been put in order, a 
slate cistern fixed, the yard and foot-path paved, 
staircases repaired ; and —what is the real point of 
the whole — the tenants (of euui-sc subject to oidin- 
ary fliictuaLioiis) are the same peo])lu who lived 
under the disonlcr .nul di.seomfort of the old I 
regime. Vive per cent, interest has been paid on • 
all cjipit.il invcsteil ; and already interest has been I 
l>aid on capital spent in building a large rooip. -' 
where the tenants can assemble on various oci.* 
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them lit for improved dwelling, by a gradual pro- 
ceae, she found, in working the plan on n larger 
scale, tlie ho^lcsa condilion of much of the cottage 
property witn wliich it would bo necessary to deal: 
courts BO inclosed that the light of the sun could 
not penetrate ; nests of fever, wliicli needed not 
restoration, but demolition ; desirable Iiouschi with 
defective titles ; houses T£ulicully and incurably 
afflicted with ^ound-daiiip. Sonic houses were 
found which might be coridiunncd and pulled down 
under Mr Torrens* Act ; but that Act gives no 
power of compensating the owner; nor does it 
empower any public body coniuiilsorily to acquire 
the different interests in the ucCectivc houses, so 
^ to render the dcsircil reforms possible. 

^/# Jn this diflicuHv. those most iiitcri»tcil 


which might be purchased and improved it is 
the human agency, the whole army of kindly, 
clcar-heoflcd, practical volunteer hthourcra who 
are needed. 

MY FRIEND OF THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS. 

Tiikue is no one like him ! at least I think bo, and 
I am sure you would agree with me, if you knew 
him as I do. How and when wo met, you would 
never guess, hut you shall hear all about ik 
We had started on a summer tour — ^my father, 
Alice, OousinFrud, and I; and after a Hying 
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of the water in a most tantalising manner. Fred, 
who had mdo a epccial purchase of new tackle, 
selected with much cure one of the liveliest min- 
nows from the pail, and handled his rod with all 
the confidence of an old piscator. He hod hardly 
spun his minnow once or twice, wlien he ex- 
claimed : * By Jove ! a bite, and a splendid fellow it 
must be 1 ' It was certainly something out of the 
common, to judge by the tremendous resistance he 
encountered ; but, alas ! he discovered, to liis great 
mortification, that it was only his line which had 
become entangled among the rocks at the bottom ; 
and when he recovered it, it was minus both bait 
and hooks. I had always decried angling os a cruel 
|>ustime, and declared that 1 could not understand 
any one enjoying it ; but, ahis ! for the incon- 
sistency of poor human nature ! I soon forgot my. 
compassionate scruples in the pleiosurable anxiety 


kindly nature ; add to these items, hair, iiious- 
tiiche, and whiskers of that rare real brown, 
so much to be admired, and a tall, well-built 
figure, attired in a very becoming yachting-suit of 
dark blue, and you have a fair portrait of Roy 
Pcrcival, as I first beheld him, in ono of the 
loveliest spots that ever gladdened the eye of man. 

In due time we were seated at a well-spread 
table, exiemijorisc^l out of the seats and cushions 
of the boat ; and never did hungry mortals enjoy 
a dinner more. Kverything was delicious ! Such 
bread, butter, and tea we never tasted before ; ami 
iu) to my fish, the dc resistance at the banquet, 
the flavour of it w'as nnaniiiiously pronounced to 
be ‘ perfectly elegant ! * 

Afte.r doing ample justire to onr repast, we 
started for a stroll over the island, and I fouud my- 
self walkioL' with Mr PercivaL Ohservincr that T 
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Ou the following mortiiii", we resuTncd our jour- hands cordially with Mr Percival, and B^ak of the 
iicy, starting by au early boat for Montreal Of our uncxnccted pleasure of meeting him again, 
further travels, which are in no way connected * Why, I was not aware that Mr Percival was a 
with my story, 1 shall merely say, that after two friend of yours !’ he exclaimed. ^ You never men- 
or three delightful weeks spent at Lake George, tioned him to me.’ 

Trenton Falls, and the Catskills, I was glad to Before I could explain, the gentleman in qncs- 
i-etum to the old home-life in Brooklyn, New York, lion related, in his quiet; amusing way, the cir- 
where W'e Hvtid oui various adventures o’er anil cuniataiices of onr meeting ; adding, that he had 
o’er again, in recounting them to numerous inter- been unexpectedly detained in New York for an 
ested and sympathising friends ; nor did 1 escape indefinite lime on business, and there hod met 
a certain amount of good-naturiMl quizzing about Mr Stanwood at the lioiise of a mutual friend, 
the interesting stranger wlio had evidently made Being a stranger, he was glad to accompany him 
an impresuoii on me, which assertion of course 1 on his visiting expedition, without, however, 
indignantly denied. having the least idea that one of the calls would 

i .. Months pasM!(l away. To the dazzling, sultry be on our family. Harry, who had nearly two 
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the prominent t^tures of his character, allied to I 
a genuine kindness of heart, which extended itself 
even to the brute creation, with which he was nn 
especial favourite. A well-known poet has sahl : 

ITo prayeth well who lovnth wdl 

Both man, and bird, and beast. 

This I firmly believe ; while, on the other hand, 
one who can be guilty of the detestable cowardict! 
of ill-treating a helpless aiiiniiil, is in my opinion 
capable of anything bad. 

Of course, 1 did not iiiid out all this about Mr 
Percival in a day, nor even in ii inoiiLh ; but from 
time to time, little by little, as, under varied cir- 
cumstances, one point of his character after another 
came out into relief ; and the more 1 saw of him, 
and the better I knew him, the more 1 liked and 
esteemed him. And he I 1 have no secrets from 
YOU, gentle reader ; the liking was ciirlaiiily mutual ; 
but beyond that, our intercourse Wiis striclly within 
the limits of simple good friendship, nor liad a 
single Avord been spoken of a nature likely to 
disturb the fmnk and pleasant relations between 
us. Happy in the present, 1 ciired nut to think of 


when ho said that it was late, and he must go, 
and actualljr rose from his seat, my lips quivered, 
and only with a painful efiort could I keep the 
tears from springing to iny eyes. 

He came to me last, and ssiid — ^not * good-bye 
that I was spared— but, ‘ Clootl-night ; I hope we 
may meet again. Miss Nathalie.’ 1 know he held 
my liund longer than usual ; he seemed to hesitate 
as he followed the others into the hull, and turning 
back once more, said again, 'Good-night, Miss 
Nathalie ; God bless you ! ’ That was all 

1 know well, for 1 have seen it, that many girls 
situated as I w.'is would have sought and found 
comfort in the symiiathy of some de^r and confi- 
dential friend of their own sex. Far be it from 
me to censure tliein, but siicli was not my tem- 
perament. Once conscious myself that I loved, 
my very first thought w:ls si^duloiisly to conceal 
the fact from all others. Not even my own beloved 
and most tender of mothers dare for an instant 
suspect the existence of a secret which I resolved 
to bury like a forbidden thing in the recesses of 
my own Imsom. [ hold it, there cfiiiics a time in 
the life of every true woman who has ever lov ' 
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ill 


thiDg also disturbed my peace of mind. 1 have 
spoken of Harry as a dear ami intimate friend ; 
such lie hod always been to me. Playmates in 
early childhood, I hail ever felt for him simply a 
sisterly affection, nor for one moment anticipated 
his looking; upon me in any other light ; and 
although, during iny acquaintance with Afr Per- 
cival, 1 might have sccu somewhat lc.ss of him, 
mf feelings were quite unchanged, and I always 
rejoiced to have him make one of our circle. 

A few days before the wedding, Alice said to 
me: ‘Nathalie, 1 verily believe Harry Staiiwood 
is falling in love with you.* 

‘ What nonsense ! * 1 exclaimed ; ‘ why, we have 
known each other since we wem that high ! ’ 
4^gnating a very Lilliputian measurement with 
ni^j^^nd and the floor. * Wc arc just like brother 


own dear little wife?’ The pain he was causing 
me must have been written m my face, for he 
continued : *Do not answer mo now: you do not 
know your own heart ; I have surprised you.* 

‘ Harry,* I said, speaking very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, ‘ 1 must say all I have to sav now. I am 
80 sorry — ^very, very sorry — that this hew happened. 
1 wish I could have prevented it, for I cannot 
marry you — 1 cannot love you os you wish.* 

He let go my hand, and turned very pale, but 
only said in a changed tone : ‘ Do you then give 
me no hope, Nathalie ?* 

‘ 1 cannot -1 dare not, dear friend. 1 must be 
true to myself and to you.* 

We spoke but little during the remainder of 
our ride, ami, on arriving, Harry refused to come 
in. His abrupt departure, and my tell-tale face, 
ciiiickiv bfttravftd that anmethincf iiniintinl had 
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*Why, among the arrivals in the Erin I see the 
Dames of Mr and Mrs Iloy PcTcival. If it is the 
same— and the name is luicoiiiiiion—hc must be 
married 1* 

1 felt sick and dizzy ; for a moment, everything 
was dork before my eyes ; but appearing still 
intent on what 1 was doing, 1 replieJ cheerfully : 

< I guess it is the same ; he always had a great 
fam^ for America. 1 hope he has a nice wife.' 

My father coming in at that instant, I left the 
room upon some pretext, an<l took refuge in niy 
own little sanctum, which could have told so many 
talcs. 

As I knelt down by the open window to let the 
cool breeze fan my burning brow, the bright sun- 
shine and the merry chirping of the binls in the 
yard seemed to mock iny iiii^^cry. It was so 
hopeless now ! Yet what else had I been looking 
for? 1 had been hoping against fate. AVhat- 
claim had I upon him that he slioiild not niari^', 
and bring his wife to see me, and PXiMict me to 
welcome her? Would he come? Certainly; for 
that I preparoil myself.- Mentally, I rehearsed the 
meeting ; what I should say ; with what dignified, 
yet kindly composure I should receive them ; yet, 
in spite of all my resolutions, every ring at the 
door sent a shock through my frame, and 1 trem- 
bled for the iirmiicss of my self-command ! 

The next day was Friday. A sleepless night 
and so many hours of feverish suspense were more 
than I could hear ; I was really ill ; and yielding 
to the eaniesl solicitations of my mother, reluc- 
tantly consented to remain at homo while, the 
others wtuit to the weekly prayer-meeting. 

They had scarcely been gone ton niiiiulea, when 
a ring at the hall-door bell made, iiiy every nerve 
tingle. 1 had been stamling idly at the back 
window ;* but liitstily smitching some crochet- work 
of my mothor’s from the table I had not the 
remotest idea how to manipulate it — I had seated 
myself on a sofa with my t>ack to the lights before 
the girl auiiounccd ‘ Mr Kucival !* 

As he cntcre.fl, his face brightened. I never 
saw him look Ix^llcr, *nor happier,' I tlioiight, with 
a pang of jealousy which I could not wholly sup- 
press. My heart bea*^ so violently, I could hardly 
speak ; however, w.iii some faintly uttered words 
of welcome, T a*' aimed to take the hand which so 
warmly grasped mine. After various impiirics, 
wh’‘ri ’ |*Q ;i answered at random, for I did 

xtyCf wwl ^2iat 1 was saying, he remarked: 
iT* **’ "‘'Trised to Hie Se !' 

title. -UJ- na g^en the arrival in the 

lo York Timrs* 

® * Indeed ! i had not time to look at the pax>ers ! 
yesterday.* 

*I hope Mrs Pendval did not siiITcr during the 
passage r 1 asked, determined to broach the sub- 
ject myself. 

‘ Oh, not at all, thank you ! She is a capital 
^ sailor. She would have come to sec you to-night, 
only she lias a bod cold.' 

*1 wonder, will she like America as well as 
j - you?* 

‘1 hope bo; though at her age one docs not 
become so easily acclimatised.* 

At her age ! Then she was not young. 

_ ‘ She is very anxious to incut you,' he con- 
tinued ; ‘ 1 have ofkoii spoken of yoiL Won't you 
I soon come to see her ? — and Mrs Howard too ? 1 
am sure she and my mother will get on famously.’ 

/I 


Ilis mother! What did he mean? Could there’ 
be any mistake ? 

‘ 1 hope you left your mother and sister well ?* 

I asked. With what anxiety I awaited the 
answer! 

* Left — my - -mother ! ' lie echoed slowly. ‘ Why, 
we have been talkj^ig about her for the last ten 
minutes 1 * 

111 an instant the truth nashed across my mind. 

It was his mother^ not his wife, who was the lady 
named in the paper ! lie also seemed to suspect 
some strange nii.sappn‘lu:nsion. [ 

‘ Of whom else could you have possibly thought 
1 was speaking?' he asked, with a funny look in 
his eyes. ‘ Come, now, confess ! ’ seeing that 1 
hesitated. 

Well, what do you suppose I did then? Alas 
for my dignified composure ! The sudden reaction 
in my own feelings, and a keen sense of the ab- 
stinlily of the ^losition, were too much for me ; 

L answered him with an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter ! lie waited patiently till the paroxysm 
had subsided, then ciuiutly repeated his question. 

‘ W^ell, the fact is,* I stamniei-ed out, wmile 1 felt , 
my cheek crimson beneath his gaze, ‘ I thought — 
that is— from the vray the names were in the paper, 
we were .all sure that it was your wifo ! ' 

lie did not laugh, but looked at me with a 
curious kind of serio-comic expression in his face, 
and crossing over to the sofa, seated himself beside 
me, and bc>gati to examine the tangled and ravelled 
remains of my poor mothers crochet. 

‘ So you thought T was married, Miss Nathalie,* 
he said at length ; ‘you were wrong, but I hope 
soon to be !' 

‘Is that so?' I asked, bending still lower over 
my imaginary work. 

‘ I saiil I hoped, for it entirely depends on you !* 

‘On mu !’ 1 involuntarily muriimrcd. 

‘Yes, on you,* lie repeated, in a voice of deep 
emotion. ‘ 1 ought not I did not mean to ask 
you to-night, but 1 have waiiled long w’cary months, 
ami 1 must speak now. O Nathalie! you little 
knew how bitter that parting was to me — how I 
yearned to take you in my arms, and tell you all 
you were to me ; and when 1 fancied I saw your 
sweet lips quiver, my firiimcss nearly failed me. 
Dear Nulliulie,’ he continued, in low jilcading 
tones, while he took my iinrc.^isling hands in his, 
‘ will you trust yourself to me ? — will you now 
give me the right to take you to the heart so truly 
yours ? ' 

Mine was too full to speak, and glad tears stood 
in my eyes ; I raised them to his, and lie read his 
answer there. 

‘At last!’ he exclaimed joyously, as he nut his 
anil around me, and gently drew me close to 
ilis side ; ‘ my own precious little gill ! ' 

With a sense of unutterable rest and peace, I 
laid my ■weary head on his br(*ast ; ami lor some 
moments we were silent in the intensity of our 


J AM 1^ • •• 

'uicii, in the deepening dusk, he told me how he 
had longed for this hour, yet felt that for him it 
could never come while liis helpless lather lived ; 
nor would he enter upon any engagement with 
such indefinite hopes lor the future. ‘Poor old 
man!* he said; ‘he died just three months ago, 
wiUi his last breath committing to mo, as a sacred 
charge, the care of his wife and daughter. A moat 
opportune legacy has placed them above all need; 
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and znv sister, who is at present on a visit with 
some friends in England, will shortly rejoin my 
mother in Brooklyn, where they purpose to 
reside.’ 

All this, and much more, we talked of, as wo 
sat together that blessed evening, foigotful of all 
else, until a ring at the door announnod the return 
of my parents, who hail delayed to visit a friend. 
There was little need of explanation. Kuy's proud 
railiant face and my happy blushes told the wJiulo 
story; and never wiis son-in-law more lieartily 
welcomed than Roy Rercival. 

The next day he took me to see his mother— a 
dear old lady, who received me with all a mother’s 
affection; and, as he prophesied, Mrs Howard and 
Mrs Percival became great cronies. About three 
months afterwards, we had a very quiet wedding ; 
no fuss nor formality, and only our dearest and 
most intimate friends to wish ns ‘God-speed* on 
our way. We went home at once to our own 
cunning little house, which we had spent many 
a happy hour furnishing and fixing to our taste, 
^frs Percival boarded at some little distance. 
Under the same roof with us she would not 
lemoin — although we urged her to do so, at least 
I till her daughter arrived. 

i ‘No, my dear cliihlren,’ she said ; ‘ when young 
' birds can do for tliemselves, the parent bird leaves 
. them to themselves ; forbid that 1 should traris- 
I gniHs one of the wisest laws of nature!* 

; . Before concluding, I may as well mention that, 

: about a year later, a paragraph might have been 
' seen in the Nno York Times, to the elfect that- n 
‘ certmn Mr Harry Slanwood and a hliss Florence 
I Percival hod seen fit to enter upon married life. 

I A word more, and 1 have done. Among my 
• wedding-presents was one which 1 dearly prizeil. 

; It was a beautiful painting by an eminent Amcri- 
I can ailist, and hangs in the most honoured place 
! in my parlour, a delightful nuiiinder of the spot 
; where lirst 1 saw my Fiiend of the Thousand 
' Islands. 


CHANGES IN LAND AND WATER. 

■ It is a fact ivit generally considered, that the 
; surface of the glohe is continually undoigoing 
' change. Materials washed from dry land are 

daily hurrying down rivers into the sea, and the 
sea, while filling up at one place, is encroaching 
; on the laud at uti.ers. There is a class of phe- 
j nomcna less observable, but equally tending to 
I change. One continent or island is slowly rising, 
! increasing the height of the dills, and laying 
j bare a strip of beach previously covcrctl with 

■ water ; while another is slowly sinking, causing 
I strips of shore to disappear beneath the waves, and 
• lessening the apparent height of cliffs and hcad- 
; lands. What is the nature of the vast internal 
j forces that bring about these changes— whether 
! condensed bodies of air, pent-np suhteh-ancan 

reservoirs of water, gaseous expansions and contnic- 
lions, or volcanic chemical reactions beneath the 
earth’s crust— science may possibly one day tell us ; 
at present the materials ^ve not been collected 
for so doing. The rapidity of the changes varies 
quite 08 lunch as their nature. In some localities, 
men in the middle ox later years of life 


remember that the coast-line in their early days 
was farther out or farther in than it is now; in 
others, a whole century has been necessary to 
render the change measurable or even appreciable ; 
while in others the change may have been in prog- 
ress for thousands of years, for aught we can 
teU. 

The deltas of mighty rivers, both in the Old and 
the New continents, exhibit in a striking mannor 
the kind of action Inst adverted to — the growth 
of land by the deposition of mud, silt, anti sand. 
The beautiful Lake of Geneva, upwards of forty 
miles long, is gradually filling up. The ^one 
enters the eastern end of the lake/ bringing so 
much iiind and silt from the Alps os to render 
the w'ater (iiiite turbid; it quits the lake at the 
western ciid with the water clear and beautiful. 
.Nearly all the mud has been deposited in the lako 
itself. As a consequence, the lake is becoming shal- 
lower, and strips of dry land are gradually forming 
at the margin. Thu old toivn of Fort Vallais 
was once at the water’s edge ; it is now nearly 
two miles inland, the intervening strip having 
changed its character frorn sea to fertile land. By 
the time the stiine river Rhone reaches llic Mcditcr- 
mnean, it has collected a new caigo of silt and 
sand, which it dofiosits at the inuutli, and is there 
forming a delta of alluvial soil. AVliat were once 
the small islands of Mesc and Fsalmodi are now 
joined to the mainland by strips of this sediment ; 
and a tower on the coast a century and a half ago, 
is now a mile or more inlaiul. ’riie Adriatic Su:i, 
eastward of Italy, is grailutdly being choked up at 
the northern end" by river-sill, mostly brought down 
by the Po. Adriu, Ravenna, Spina, went all sea- 
side towns when first built; they arc now fi-om 
four miles to twenty miles inland. The ane.ient 
hot-baths of Alonfalconc were once on an island ; 
the island has long since been connected w'ith the 
mainland by a grassy plain. The nortliom parts 
of Europe (‘xliibit similar phenonien:u For 
instance, the whole of Holland may in one sense 
be regarded as the delta of the Rhine, formed oi' 
the sedimeut brought down and deposited by that 
river during countless ages. The Gulf of Bothnia 
is gradually becoming shallower, and strips of 
newly formed dry laiul are appearing; partly from 
silt deposit, partly (it is surmised) from a slow 
rising of the earth’s crust in that parJ-.^/ Jfa'.rvine. 

But what are European rivers ".oiiqsired witA 
those of Asia? The mighty Gangoi, during its 
long and winding course from the Hiiiuilttyi.^brings 
down eiionnOLis (luanlilies of solid matter, 
it deposits at its mouth in the Bay of Ben^mi. 
Here nos been formed a delta called the Sunder^ 
bunds, once clear open sea, now a wilderness ten- 
anted by tigers and alligators, and permeated by 
numerous ‘ mouths of the Ganges.’ In round num- 
bers, the dry land has robbed the sea of some two 
hundred miles* width of margin. • The Indus, in 
like manner, though in smaller degree, is robbing . 
the sea, by forming a delta at its estuary or cluster 
of mouths. Mud is generally interprcteil by ua I 
simply as an annoyance, not os a heavy substimeo ; 
but the weight of mud brought down by some of 
the great rivers is almost inconceivably great A 
calculation has been made, that in a hundred and 
twenty-two days of the rainy season, the Ganges 
brings down six ikousand million eubie feet of 
earthy matter ! Sir Charles I^ell points out that 
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this woald more than ec^ua], in bulk if not in 
weight, forty of tho greatest pyramids of Egypt. 

The Atbara, a tributary of the Nile, the sources 
of which appeu to be farther and farther away the 
more our explorers search for them, has formed 
the fertile Delta of Egypt by bringing down enor- 
mous quantities of silt from Abyssinia. It is 
believed that the Mediterranean once washed the 
very base of Memphis itself ; how far that spt is 
noio from the great sea any map of Egypt will tidl 
us. The whole bed of the lower Nile is being 
raised by the deposit of millions upon millions of 
tons of mud after every rainy season. In America, 
the Mississippi is telling a similur tale. 

Many ]iatches of dry laud on our own shores 
ore gradually being formed by tho subsidence of 
rivc^mud, by tho deposit of shingle brought by 
tides and current!^ and by slow clevjiting of tho 
land itself. In thc! townland of Musselburgh, near 
Edinbui^h, a tract of four hundred iicres has, in 
tho course of ceTiturics, been stolen from the Firth 
of Forth. Tho Esk brings down a quantity of silt ; 
this, checked by the tide of the Firth of Forth, is de- 
posited on the beach, where, meeting with boulders 
aud shingle, it gradually forms solid ground ; and 
on this ground, once covered with sea-water, 
Uie greater pari of the town stands. Along the 
coast of Norfolk arc many sandy tracts stolen 
from the sea, chielly by the deposit of loose sand 
across the mouths of rivers, the carrying agent 
being tho tides and currents of the Oeriuaii Ocean. 
The AViish is groxlually silting up in a dilfereut 
way. The rivers Nenc, VV ellaud, W ithain , and Ouse 
pour into this wide estuary vast quantities of soil 
brought down fn)m the neighbouring counties, and 
deposit it all round the mai^iu. As a consequence, 
the Wash is becoming slial lower aud shallower; 
the bed is being elevated ; the outlets of the riven 
are nearly choked with mud at low tide ; while ut 
high tide, the fertile lands of the interior arc in 
danger of being flooded with a rush of sca-wulcr. 
Millions of money have been spent in deepening 
the channels of the rivers, making new cuts to facili- 
tate tho outflow, and embanking the siltcd-up 
margins of shore. Norfolk, Cauibriilgeshirc, and I 
Lincolnshire have been well rewarded fur the out- j 
lay by the fertilisation of long Klretchca of newly | 
couBulidated land, formerly covered by the sea. 
Patches of diy ]:uid have been formed in a similar 
way on some parts of the coast of Kent. AViuchel- 
sca, Rye, and Sandwich were at one time seaport 
towns ; tliey have now only a faint claim to that 
title. In some places the sickle and tho scythe 
are scon at work where not long ago was salt sea ; 
at others, the margin can scarcely thus be utilised. 
Poor Sandwich looks dismally at the wide expanse 
of mud that fronts the town twice every day when 
the tide is out; tho mud is neither useful nor 
ornamental; vessels cannot soil through it^ nor 
can crops be cultivated on it 

Aocoiding to law in the British Islands, tho strip 
of muddy or shingly beach between high-water mark 
and low-water mark, called the belongs 

to Queen Victoria, or to the sovereign for the time 
being ; as also the bed of the sea for a few miles 
out So long as these strips are useless, nobody 
cares about them; but if ever they become dry 
land, the sovereign daims them. In bygone cen- 
turies many such have been granted away by 
warier to corporate bodies and lords of monora 
Tho foreshore of Cornwall has in this way been 


granted to the Duchy of Cornwall. A few years 
ago, a curious suit was tried — the Queen versus 
her own son— the sovereign against the Pritice of 
AVales os Duke of Cornwall. Of course, the two 
august personages had very little to do with the 
mailer ; tho land commissioners on the one side 
found it necessary to come to some agreement with 
those on the other, ;ei to certain doubtful matters 
of granbi and claims. When any reclamation from 
the sea takes place in spots unquestionably regarded 
as royal foreshore, an easy money p:iyiiient, as 
premium or rental, settles the matter of occupancy. 

A counterbalancing loss, however, is going on. 
As we have observed, if tho laud robs tlie sea in 
one part, the sea robs the land in another. This is 
familiarly exeiupliflcd by the rubbing and grind- 
ing away of coasts aud clilfs, especially on the 
eastern shores, by tides and currents. There is a 
reiison for this which w'e seldom think about. 
When tides and currents roll in from the Atlantic, 
the British Islands act as a kind of cutwater, 
splitting tho stream into two parts. One body of 
water flows in between England and France; 
then, turning northwanl, flows up the German 
Occ:ui towards tho North Sea. The other body 
laves the shores of Ireland, the west coast of Scot- 
land, the Hebrides, tho Orkneys, and the Shet- 
lands, and then turns down into the North Sea, 
between Brit'iin on llie one side, Norway and 
Deiiinark on the other. >Yliat is the consequence ? 
Tide meets tide, current meets current ; and the 
coasts siifler in the nitUe. 

Travellers who have visited the Shetland Islands 
tell us that the bold dills are worn and torn and 
riven in an extniordiuary way. Sir Cliarlcs Lyell 
describes the ditfs as being hollowed into cieep 
caves and lofty arches ; headlands and prom- 
ontories assume the fantastic forms of columns, 
niiiuadca^ turrets, and obelisks ; huge blocks 
have been driven hundreds of feet away ; and the 
sea has forced a j^Kissago through rocks of the 
hardest porphyry. 

Coming south, to the eastern coast of the Scot- 
tish mainland, it is found that the destructive 
force of the waters is less viniciit. Where is the 
old town oif Fiiidhorn, in Momysliiro 7 Gone ; the 
sea has ground it away, and then swallowed it. 
In a similar way has disappeared the village of 
Mathers, in Kincardineshire. Bending round, 
piist Pctcrheiul and Abcnlecn, we find evidences 
that, near Arbroath, gardens and hoi^s have 
gradually been submerged. The first lighthouse 
at tho mouth of the Tay was built ou a portion of 
coast which is now cpiite under water. Ou the 
opposite coast of Fife, at St Andrew:^ the sea is 
gradually claimiug the land; Cardinal Beaton’s 
Castle overhangs the cliff in some places, and 
must in time resign its stately x>ropurlions to the 
sea ; while similar marine encroachments are 
evident all the way along to Fife Nesa Tho same 
may be said of Tuntallon Castle, on tho coast of 
Haddingtonshire, whose base the restless tide is 
gradually undermining. Tlic shore between New- 
haven and Leith, near Edinbuigh, was until quite 
recently, considerably broader than it is now ; and 
but for strong bulwarks which wero laid just in 
lime, tho houses which now overlook tho Firth 
I of Forth, must have been undermizied and wadied 
away. As it is, the roadway of twenly yean ago 
I no longer exists. 

The northern counties of England hare hod to 
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pass through flome such ordeal os their Scottish 
neighbours; the sea has swallowed down more 
than it has given up, so Tar as concerns dry land. 
On tho'Nortlminbcrlaiid coast, Batiiborough has 
been shorn of much of its original proportions; 
while Tynemouth Castle, now on the very brink 
of the sea, had at one time a good stretch of fertile 
land between it and salt Water. The Durham 
coast, especially about Hartlepool, tells many a 
siniilar tale to those who arc able to read it aright. 
Yorkshire has suffered much more decidedly. 
Where there are cliffs of chalk, such as at Flam- 
borough Head, caves have been scooped out by the i 
waves, and portions of cliff isolated into faiitiislic | 
needle and obelisk forms. Where the cliff orj 
beach is lower, and composed of a mixture of chalk | 
rubble, clay, gravel, and saml, the destruction has 
been more marked. We would look in vain for | 
the old Yorkshire seaside towns or villages of I 
Auburn, llarlburii, uml Hyde ; they are gone, 
buried beneath the waters. Hornsea, too, with 
Owthwaitc and Kilnsc.i, are gnultially uiidei^'oing 
thu same pitiless fate ; middle-aged men can 
remember when the coast-line was farther out than 
it is now, while old men shake their heads at the 
amount of destruction they have witnessed. Sir 
Oeoige Head, describing what met his view at 
Holdemcsa (as this part of thu Yorkshire coast is 
called) says, coticeriiiiig Kilnsea : * 1 thought I had 
never seen human dwellings so critically placed ; 
the houses huddled together on a bleak, bare spot, 
unrelieved by surrounding objects — a low proiuoii- 
tory on a crumbling foundation, against which the I 
waves continually beat with a lieavy swell. In- 
deed, the imagination can hardly depict a more 
abrupt and daring position. Jkit'oro entering the 
village, and immediately contiguous, the road 
leading to it at one particular ^art ha<l alreiuly 
gone ; while, in a lino diveiging from tlic chasm, 
rails were set up to direct the course of the niglit- 
travcllcr, and to prevent him from walking on 
straightforwanl into the sea. . . . Notwithstaiul- 
iiig, liitherlo such has been the aiKitliy of the 
villa;'ers, that many rested quietly for weeks 
togetlier with the spray of the sea-storm rattling 
against their windows ; and thus have remained 
till the ground has been uliiiost torn from under 
their bpils.’ 

Til Lincolnshirn, owing to the extreme flatness 
of the coast, and the level of many jiarls of the 
interior being bduw that of high-water, the sea 
has more frcquciilly inundated the laud than worn 
away cliffs; man has battled against it, not by 
removing houses and villages farllicr inland, but 
by raising seaside embankments. But, in Norfolk, 
the cliff-wearing has been in progress fur an un- 
known number of centuries. 'J'lie cl ill's at lluii- 
stanton are being eaten away yard by yard. An 
inn at Shcringhara, built at what was believed to be 
a safe distance inland, is now close to the edge. 
The small pleasure-town of Oomer is nm Oomer ; 
the old town is now beneath the waves, and the 
new one seems likely to share the same fate by 
and by. Eccles is now represented only by the 
tower of the ruined churcli ; all else is gone, as 
are the (once) seaside villages of Wiinpwell and 
Shipden. Suffolk is no better off than its neigh- 
bour Norfolk. Diinwich has been travelling inland 
ever since it was Duiiwich ; new houses, churches, 
and public buildings having been erected farther 
back, as the old ones were washed away, Gorton, 


Aldborough, Pakefiejd, and Bawdsey have aiiui- 
larly been disturbed in their quietude. 

Coming down to Kent, we find Reculver now 
represented by u ruined old church, washed at its 
base by the sea; Heme Ba;^, once really a bay, 
now scraped away to a straight line ; the North 
Foreland dug into by the waves ; the cliffs at 
Dover, Fnlkslone, and Tiythe similarly worn ; so 
arc Hiistiiigs cliffs and Beachy Head. All along 
the coasts of Hants and Dorset the sea is robbing 
the land ; especially near Lyme Regis, where the 
waves have wrought chaiige.s almost whimsical in 
their strangeness. 

Oil the southern side of the Isle of Wight, facing 
the British Channel, sad havoc has been made by 
the cncroaclimeiil of the sea. The cliffs being 
nndermined by the tides, large masses have fallen 
down, and landslips of a picturesque kind pro- 
duced. Some years ago, when at Ventnor, we 
observed with some concern that the tendency 
to destruction was greatly promoted by the mis- 
chievous practice of removing sand from the 
shingly beacli, fur building purposes. The sand 
whicK Nature threw up as a protection from the 
violence of the waves w'as systematically carted 
away, hi the local press, we took the liberty of 
pointing out the danger of so damaging the beach, 
out without avail. At length, the authorities got 
a tremendous awaking from their lethargy. A 
heavy storm beating on tlit; shore destroyed ]K>r- 
tions of tlie Promenade, and threatened the very 
foundations of the town. Alarmed for tlie con- 
sequences, the robbery of sand was stopped, but 
too late to preserve the original beauty of the 
beaidi. On a late occasion, wlicn visiting the spot, 
it was distressing to sec that the shore in front of 
the town was delace*! by rows of stakes driven into 
the shingle for the purpose of averting any further 
injury. At much cost the town was savnl, but a 
thing of beauty had from pure greed been sacrificed 
— a lesson to civic authorities who tamper with 
what Nature scuds as a protection to a foreslnwe. 

Lnssons of this kind, however, are ])L‘rliaps not i 
always cither agreeable or acceptable, ])artif;iilarly 
if it slioiilil occur that the parties who are expected 
to protect the bciicli from depredation ere them- 
selves the dcpreilators, or are at all events lax in 
their guanlianship. The old qiu>stioii arises— 

‘ Who jure to keep the keepers /’ Whoever be to 
blame, a great and it may be uii irreparable error 
is committed when, possibly from sheer Ihought- 
lessiuiss, sand is removed from places where, 
iiesides being an attraction, it happens to servo 
ns a bulwark against the violence of winds and 
tides. A scandalous case of saud-removal from a 
sea-shore has lately come under notice in con- 
nection with Portobello^ a pleasant watering-place 
on the Firth of Fortli near Edinburgh. The most 
miiguificcnt sweep of sands, Jis far as wc know, in 
Scutlauil, was in a wholesale manner made a 
habitual prey, and carted olf without practical 
restriction, until, roused by the effects of a storm, 
the inhabitants got alanned, and the spoliation 
was stopped. The mentioning of these coses may 
possiiily be useful in drawing general attention to 
the subject. Where seaside residents are favoured 
with a fine beach, they cannot, as wo think, bo 
too vigilant in its preservation. 
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No oiifi who is ohscrvuiit of his KmT<)nmliiij»s in a 
walk tliroit{{h any great town or city in the ITniteil 
Kingdom ciiii fail to rocognise the great increase in 
IliG cultivation of flowers, and the adornment of 
the exterior of liuiise-s with devici^H and arrange- 
iiients in which shriihs and plants of every descrip- 
lion aro the promiiicMit features. Tlio.se who can 
recall the condition of things twenty or thirty years 
ago, tell us of the dull, clieerleds aspect of our 
streets, and the ini [lossihi lily of seeing a growing 
leaf in our great cities, save in the coii.'^ervatories of 
the woaltliy, or the few tree.s that c.scapcd tlic axe 
of the destroy tT when some of the square.s and 
streets of cities were formwl by the builder. TIio 
natural yearning for something green to look upon 
— for some faint shadow of tlie lovely buds and 
flowi‘r.s which the tired workers in our smoke- 
darkened atnios]ili(>res seldom see — suggested long 
ago tlie po.ssil)ility of protecting these charming 
childreiL of Nature from the uncongenial surround- 
ings of towns and cities, hy placing them in ghiss 
crise.s; and in Widlclo.se Square, close to Sniithlield 
market, at the top of liis house tlierc, an enthu- 
siastic medical practitioner succeeded in growing 
the denizens of distant lands in beautiful perfee- 1 
tlon; there he cultivated small palms, cacti, 
ferns, and exquisite little iuosse.s, as well ns liny 
ro.ses, heaths, and other flowcriiig-phints. This 
was the beginning of the now common practice of 
growing plaiii-s in small glass iiiclosurcs without 
the admission of air ; and cases so adupteil arc 
called Wardian Case.s, from the name of their in- 
ventor, Mr Nathaniel Wanl, the doctor who so 
loved Nature, that his greatest ])leasiirc and relaxa- 
tion was to tend and develop her efforts to grow 
and multiply under the disadvantages of a Loudon 
atmosphere. 

Now that these Oases are so universal, and 
window-gardens inclosed in glass aro by no means 
uncommon, we almost fancy it was always so ; and 
we do not realise what u source of ple.asnro would 
be removed from our daily life if suddenly we 
were deprived of the many appliances which now 


mak«‘ toavn-life so iniicli more tolerable, even 
to the lover of the country, than it n.sed to he. 
Wiiiduw-gardens are of so many diiVereift kinds, 
of such various ])r(:lensinns, that it is difUcult to 
prt*.scribe any one fonn of arrangement. We know 
one lionse in the heart of fasliionahlc hiit smoky 
London, iiilialiited by a skilful dentist, who h:;s 
the excellent taste so to arrange every window on 
which the patient, while seated, mn.st gaze, os to he 
a \)crfcct delight ; and \vc know from experience, 
that the minutes?, or maybe lmlf-h()ur.s of discomfort 
— not to use a stronger tenn — spent in his terrible 
chair, are strangely beguiled by the bright and 
beautiful buds and leaves tastefully arranged in a 
rock-work kind of .setting, and which seem to peep 
I in at you Ihrougli the window iw you bear your tor- 
lure.s, sugge.sting scene.s and days Avhen toothache 
and all its com plications shall have ])as.sed away. 
Ill the particular hoii.?c of wliich I write, each 
window is iillcil with a .sort of deep zinc tiny, sup- 
ported on th(! oulsirhi liy a broad window-sill and 
iron brackets. It is covered over with glass, which 
reaches about tlirec feet from the bottom of the 
window ; the inner glass being formed b}- the 
window iUelf, which i.s left to open and shut 
easily. A simple sort of rock-work, made either 
of stones or virgin cork, forms the background ; a 
mossy bed lines the bottom of the zinc tray, which 
is drained hy means of a little trough at the 
side. In this lining, my dentist friend has planted 
delicate trailing ivy, bright and tender feni.s ; and 
j as the seasons change, the scene is varied by the 
many kinds of cr^’ptogamic jdants he finds in his 
winter walks, or induces his lady- friends to collect 
for him — the pretty red-cuppi'd lichen, curious 
mosses and fungi, an early crocus or two ; then the 
lovely primrose, the wooil-anenione, and any one 
or two of the most easily obtained wild-plants of 
the district within reach. We almost wonder what 
new lloral gems will he in the w'ell-known window 
to welcome us, when next we take our seat in that 
inevitable greeu-vclvct chair. 

Such pleasure as these simple aTrangements 
afford, is within the reach of every one who loves 
the beautiful green world well enough to give 
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a few minutes* attention daily to it ; and the 
vari.'ition of tlio inliabitants of these little window- 
cases 'would often form an agreeable object for 
an excursion into the connlry, more enticing than 
the mere exercise of walking. When expense in 
construction and furnisliing is not an object, these 
wiudow-cascs may be made to cont'iiii many rare 
and choice plants ; and a siiuplc arrangement for 
heating them by means of hot-watcu ])ipe3 can 
easily be effecteil, and the Avater kept hot by the 
use of gas outside. It is quife rigiit that these 
more ambitious constructions should bti attempted 
and enjoyed by those avIio can allbrd them ; but 
the real pleasure of coiil riving and tilling a simple 
window-case is known best to tliosc avIio have ^ 
done it for tbeinsolves, to Avliom every little ivy i 
leaf or fern frr)nd is a faiuiliar frieiul, aiul who cmi j 
associate the reme.iiibranc(i of a pleasant chat, a 
health-giving breeze, or a tlioiiglitfiil solitary stroll, 
with this little clump of moss, or Avith that little 
cluster of harebells. 

Zifaiiy an inA’alid, confined to one room perhaps, 
and debarred froni ever seeing Nature in all her 
beauty, may derive iiitcnsc pleasure from these 
simple contriA'ances. Tlio dampness necessary to 
the growth of the plants is shut out from the 
room by the closed window ; and Avlien sunlight 
shines in, and this Aviiidow is thrown open, Avitli 
what joy Avill the delicate and AA'asted liiigei-s 
arrange .and tenderly care for the cluirished leaves 
and buds Avlthin, soeining to ])ct tlicni almost as 
though they had the consciousness to Avelcome the 
attention ! No companionship is more grateful ti> 
an invalid than that of quiet, gRTille, unobtrusive 
nature as seen in the life of plaiiU ; and by Ibis 
device of a AV'indoAV-case outside the room, and yet 
visible through the Avindow”, the conditions of light 
and moisture necessary to tlic plant are combined 
Avitli tlie possibility of preventing tlio evil effects 
of strong juu'fuine or dampness on tho inhabitant 
of the cbanibcr. "Wen? it only that Ave are now 
able to enliven and cheer the monotonous existence 
of the afllicted ones of the Avorlfl by the sight of 
living, growing, healtliy, and beautiful vegetation 
in their A’cry cbi.mbcrs, our debt of gratitude to 
the iiiA’cntor of these Cases ought to be veiy gixiat 
indeed. 

In n book before W'^ —nomralir, Vlorknllnre^ by 
F. W. Burbidge (William BlaekAA’ood and Sons) — 
there arc full dirccLions for all kinds of gar- 
dening, and for the ciilLivation of ilowers in 
all possible circumstances ; it also contains sug- 
gestions from practical experience as to the best 
]ilants for each special condition. ;Mr Burbidge 
tells us much about tho cultivation of plants, the 
soil and treatment best svlaptcd to each ; be also 
gives excellent and practical hints as to llio use 
of iloAvers in ornamental decorations iii the house, 
on the table, and about ourselves ; and concludes 
by a long and descriptive list of plants, imple- 
ments, &C. requisite for every kind of gardening. 

But few people, Ave fancy, exist wlio do not 
feel gratified by the presence of bright growing- 


plants in their houses ; and yet the difficult of 
preserving them, and the expense of renewing 
them, arc often serious drawbacks to this pleasure. 
One of the most fertile causes of disappointment 
is due to a bad selection of plants ; for it is not 
every plant that Avill groAV cither in a Avindow-caso 
or ill a room. AnotluT serious interference is the 
use of gas in rooms where the X)lant8 aro placed ; 
the sliglitcst escape is sulUcicnt to cause the leaA'cs 
to Avitber and fall off, and generally to injure tho 
plant. The better the room is ventilated, the 
mure siiccettsfnl Avlll be the plants in it ; and this 
oUscrvalion ought aiiivly to leach us a lesson wdth 
regard to ourselves and our own bealtli. Though 
not so sensilive to impure air us our vogctablo 
companioiiM, avc are undoubtedly not sulficieiitly 
alive to the deprrissiiig and injurious inllueiice of 
an ill-ventilated aiul polluted utmosi)hero. Syring- 
ing the leaves of plants exposcnl to the dust of a 
silling-rooiii, ami Avashiiig them carefully Avitb 
tepid water, assist them to live. 

The result of some ex]>eriL*nco, many disappoint- 
ments, and much vexation, as to the plants Avliich 
live longest and best in tlie atmosphere of a lowii- 
bousc AA'bere there is no conservatory to recruit 
them, is, that pelargoniums, fuchsias, and the whole 
race of gardeners* green house favourites, areadelu- 
.sif)ii and a snaiv, au«i should only be imliilgcd in 
with the knowledge th.it 1 heir beauty is but tran- 
sient, and that they will soon perish. Ferns, 
grasses, agaves, Ibe FIcma chufica or India-rubber 
Plant; tlie Uni l)iTlla Sedge {(.UjpcniR nlfmii/otimt) 
from ^Fadagasear, and some cjl’ tlio DmctFima, aro 
more lasting and more satisfactory as indo(»r 
plants Ihaiiaiiy others Ave haA’o tried. It isililli- 
cult to say Avhy this is so; possibly owing to tho 
huger amount of breath ing-siirface in the leal' 
pussessetl by these plants, it being of course e.s.«ou- 
lial to kecqi this respiratory system free from dirt 
and dust, and able to act Ireely, 

'riiose who possess coiiservatoriiis as nurseries 
for their plants need not be so paiiieiilar os to 
their endurance, for on the least sign of sickliness 
tliey can bo rcmioved and exchanged ; it is chielly 
ill those Avho, like ourselves, have neither green- 
Imiise nor conservatory, and no iiiomiy to tJirow 
au’uy, that Ave feel intei-csted, and Avoiild help 
to enjoy the luxury of taslel'ully decorated rooms 
and the eompaiiionshipor beautiful xilants, Avithout 
the drawback of e.xtruvagaiice,. 

For 8CA'c;ral years Ave haA’^c managed to^ keeji a 
little sitting-room the object of admiration and 
envy of our friends, by a little contrivance in its 
arrungement. During the summer, when there 
is ikT lire reqiiiml, tlie open fininlace is filled 
by a frame of wicker-work, Avliicli exactly fiU 
it, and is fiLslcned to a trough or jardiniiirc of 
galvanisdl tin about ten inches deep, in front 
This is iMiiiited gnicn, and tho fender is reuioA'cd 
and ]mt aside. Two pots of growing ivy are 
set ill this trough, one at each side, and the 
branches are carefully trained over tho wicker- 
Avork, so as to form a green and living screen. 
The register (damper) of the chimney is li^ft open 
iMiliind this screen, so as. to secure ventilation 
to the room and the plants. The trough is then 
filled in Avitli hardy ferns, or such plants as are 
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found to Borvive longest, and the pots covered over 
with moss. They can llius be eiusily and safely 
watered, and will live in a London room without 
any appearance of fading for three montlis of the 
summer. Dead leaves must of course ^be picked 
off, and attention paid to the plants generally ; but 
they will repay it all by growing and thriving ; and 
if the fireplace be not in a dark part of the room, 
the ivy iluiiTishcB luxuriantly. This arrangement 
costs but a few shillings, and will last for many 
years. It has also a decided superiority over cut 
paper-screens. With the wicker-screen and ivy 
in front, the fire materials may remain laid in the 
grate, ready for a chancts cold or wet evening. 
When the fire is to be ligliLed, the lloral screen 
can be lifted and placed in any nart of the room 
against a wall, with the ferns and flowers in fi-ont 
as they were. 

All decoration is so much a matter of taste that 
it is ditficult to prescribe rulc.^ for it ; hut a few 
practical hints are often valuable to those who 
iiavc sulliciciit ability to carry thfuii out, tbougli 
not to originate them. In jMr 13urbidg(j*s book is a 
vc^ry pretty drawing of a mirror <li'aped with ivy, 
which is kept alive by a little tin receptacle for 
water liung on a nail in the wall at the^ back. 
The same 8u;«»esti«ju is applicable to a picturc*.- 
framc ; and surely Ibe portrait of a Ixdoved face 
gone from us, perhaps for ever, around which 
fwjsh green leaves and tejider flowci’s are. allowol j 
to cluster, harmonises well with the feelings which j 
arise as we look on the >vcll-known features ! | 

Anotlnsr ]ilan is to have a little trough sns- ! 
ponded in front of the picture, which can be 
tilled wdth moss and iloNvers .aceording to the 
season ; and we fancy that, of all places in the 
house, this will bo the chos(?n one for the earliest 
p[iring dowers and the brightest blossoms thnnigh- 
out the year— a loving task for the hands that 
can no longer minister to the pleasure and eomlbrt 
of the dear one w'hosc likeness is so precious, even 
if it be but a idiotogi-apli. It is a very convenient 
and taslefnl contrivance to fill a soup-plate or 
dinner-basket with moss, which can be kept wtII 
moistened, and in which any wild-dowel's or pretty 
buds or leaves gathered in a coiiiilry walk can la? 
jdaced. Here a few wood-anemones, a do/eu prim- 
rose's, a twig ovcrgifjwm with a curious lichen, or a 
fungus Avith an unknown name, may bo grouped 
BO as to remind one of the lanes and hoilgerow's 
wlieiiee they came. 

•Surely onegivat delight in surrounding one's self 
wdtli dii\veT.s is that of association ; certjiinly it is 
BO with Avild-dowers ; their beauty is not their 
only attraction, but the reiicAval of life they bcciu 
to bring with them. There they are, the same .-is 
when Avo w^ere young ; tlni tiny harebell, with its 
pale -blue cups and cobAvcb stems, is just os it Avas 
111 the days when avc fancied avc could hear the 
silver music they matle when the good fairies 

Uang their wildering ehim<.‘a to A'agraiit hnilcrliies ! 

Kveu the bright and common hutteivup recalls the 
joy of a summer holiday in the fields, and Ave find 
ourselves, with gray streaks in our liair, laughing 
once again over the Tecollection of being convicted 
of fondness for ‘butter/ and bloAving the silver 
down off the stem of the dandelion to see ‘ what 
o^clock it is.' No gardener’s art has changed these 
lovely children of nature; they arc like the early 
and tjue friends of youth, untouched by tlie hand 


of 'Fashion, and telling only of simple love and 
purity ; just as they Avero half a century ago, 
when life was bo bright in antiSipation, and we 
only knew that flowers were beautiful, and that 

loved them. 

The practice of growing flowers in the wiiidoAvs 
of cottages is a very ancient one, and we tesul of 
the campanula being a favourite Avindow- plant 
as lung ago as the time of old (leranle. the botan- 
ist. Window-gardening has now spread from the 
humble cutbige to the largest mansion, and wo 
cannot pass through a squam or etraet in London, 
or any of our great cities, without seeing balconies 
covei-cd with bright green leaves, and growing- 
plants and (lowers garnishing many windows. 
From many a dark and gloomy area may noAV be 
seen ascending healthy and bright cniepiiig-plants, 
such ns the Virginian creeper, jasniiiic% or ivy. 
’riicsc coA'or the soot-begrimed walls, and cheer the 
eyes of those Avho seldom leave the lower rooms of I 
the house ; and If the roots and lower branches be 
well cared for, they grow on higher and higher, 
till they cover the bare house-front, peep into tho 
dining-room wimlows, and carry freshness and 
ailoniment from Hetty's huin]>lo domain beloAV, up 
to the threshold of beauty ami fashion. This cus- 
tom of surrounding the house with growing-plants 
is common on the continent. In France and 
ChTinany, many of the houses are adorned by oiio 
or two beautiful oleanders in large p:iinted tubs on j 
each side of the entrance, and possibly several aloes ! 
or other hardy plants arranged on the iloor-steps. j 
Til our crowded city stri;ets, space is too valuable to | 
allow of this sort of decoration, and we are gener- 
ally obliged to confine, ourselves to boxes filled { 
Avith mould and placed on the AviinluAV-sills out- i 
siih*. Tlicsc may be filled with a succession of * 
fiow(;rs as the seasons advance, and rc([uirc only | 
the attention of watering and removing the dead ; 
leaA"e.s or flowers us tiny apficar. When the j 
atiiiospheTC is densely tliiek and dirty, the pro* I 
teclioiL of a little gbiss case is of course very < 
desirable. 

In all Avindow-boxes it is very desirable to mix i 
the fresh green foliage of small shrubs with the ! 
bright fiowLT.'^ of Avhat are. called ‘ bedding-plants.' 

It is a mistake to till the box Avith a inultiplicity . 
of coloiii's and shades mixed indiseriminatdy. It I 
is better to use a few distinct flowers, and to : 
nri’ange the colours in tobtrable masses. < 

3Iaijy people si ill liold by an old prejudice 
against haA'lng plants in siiefi rooms ns are con- 'i 
staiilly us(',d or slept in ; but, os is the ca.se Avith ■ ] 
most prejudices, no reason is given for llie/ip objec- \ \ 
lion. It is thought to be unhealthy; and if we \ 
take the trouble to analyse the objection, Ave find 
perhaps that strong perfumes are disagreeable, I 
Avhitdi is quite jinssible, and should therefoi'e be j 
avoided, 'i'lie objection to cut flowers may arise 
from ibe fact that iUe stems often decay and 
decompose in tlic Avatcr, if neglected, especially 
such flowers as Avall-fluwcirs, hyaeintlis, bluebells, 
and llic like, with succulent and lealV steins. No 
room is so bright and pretty ns it might be without 
a few nicely arranged flowers disposed about it, 
and no table can be saiil to be complete witliout a 
glass containing a single flower, if no more. 

Ah it is Avith individuals, so it is with nations, 
wc am inclined to think — the love of nature, and 
the study of her AA'ays and Iuavs, increase as civili- 
sation advances, mlcony and window gaxdening, 
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and the coinpanioiiship of beautiful flowen, are 
deli^ditlul an(l refresliiiit^, and in some degree are 
open to every one to enjoy ; but it will readily Ims 
believed that some acipiaintnncc witli the real 
natnn! and liabits and constitution of the things 
wc so mneh admire Tnnst add to their interest. 
The germination and growth of a seed is a subject 
for study and thought The I'xaiiiination of the 
various x>hcnonieiia which take place even in a 
window-box of ]daiits, must suggest many (\uestions 
to the thoughtful mind. Here is a gi-eeii leaf. 
Why is it green I Wliy docs it tiini yellow i How 
is it that a plant only lives in the light ? How does 
it use the air that we hreallie ? It retains in its 
tissues the carhon, and returns oxygen for our 
use. It is, then, a purifier and health-giver, and 
performs in its little sphere the same fiiiu-tions ns 
those of the iiubic oak in the forest which has 
defied the blasts of coiituncs. 

Thu subject of domestic lloricnltiire is full of 
intfU'Cst for all who aspire to elevated piii'stiits. 
Tiic uloasure of planting some tiny seed is only 
equalled, if it is not excelled, by watching its early 

} ieep-ol-day and daily })rogress tlicrearter ; be it 
lyacinth, or eroens, or siiowdroj* embiilbeil in 
their narrow earthen hod, th(i lii-st suspicion of 
green that breaks the sujierinciinibent earth, brings 
to the ex]}ectaiit owner a soindh-ing diilitMilt to 
express. Nor need ho he overt mnlened 'with this 
world’s gear, for many a working-man h.as boon a 
true stiuleiit of nature, and has foiuul luqipiiiess 
and pleasure unknown to those of baser tastes. 


FALLKN FORTirXES. 

CnAFTKll XX.— DAIiTON TAKF.S THE HIT JIKTWKEN 
HIS TEETH. 

Theue were luiw but two nr throe days remaining 
to bo spent at Biverside ; the Daltons had been 
there for some time, but Holt bad come towaixls 
the (Mid of their stay, and w'as to return to London 
in tlunr company. It was a strong pi-oof of the 
popularity of the former that they were imiiur- 
tuned to make a hmger visit, iiotwitlislaiiding that 
such an arraiigcni(?iit would have involved keeping 
Mr Holt, who had already overstayed bis welcome. 
There was nothing about him even negatively 
offensive— such as is seen in the tone, or look, or 
irianncr of many iikmi ; but he had not succeeded 
in ingratiating biiiiself with any one of tins party. 
The man who disliked him most wiis niidouhtedly 
be Avbo had been llie cause of bis admission 
into the Riverside circle — iiaimdv, John Dalton 
hiiiKsclf; yet lie now sought his companionship 
more than ever, and more than that of his own 
belongings. He was the only one in the house, 
save Edith, who could appreciate— veil if he did ' 
not Hyiiipathise with- his misemhle position ; and 
with K(Hth, conversation was too painful. And 
Hfilt, on Ills part, feeling perhaps somewhat de 
trop in the company of the r(?st, or p(M'hax >3 for 
more suhstanlial reasons, was gl:ul iMiough of liis 
comiiaiiy. Of Dalton’s conversation — once so bril- 
liant and so fluent, evi»n with a coiujianion such as 
he— he did not get iiineli ; the two men sat oppo- 
site to one anolhoc for hours together in tlin niom- 
ing with their cigars, «lropinug a remark not zimcli 


more frequently than they dropped the long ashes 
of their Intiuiidads. 

‘ By-tlie-bye,* said Holt on the morning after 
the event recorded in our hist chapter, Hhis 
dreadful Lara business has swallowed up all otW 
affairs, like an Aaron’s rod, or I should not have 
omitted to tell you that poor Astor has left us.’ 

‘Left you/ I supposo you m(*aii that he bos 
bail bis anil]?. Toor I’liilip I The family, it Hccms, 
arc coming to grief alt round. Perliaps, if he hocl 
W’oii bis cause, he would not have kicked down the 
whole property, as I have done.* 

*We 11 , he Fi|itaiidered whatever he could get, you 
know.* 

‘That’s true,* answered Dalton indifi'ercntly. 
Ho had always felt much sympathy for his balf- 
l>rotlu»r, besides exhibiting it in a more xa'actical 
w'ay ; but his own circniiistances were too desper- 
ate to ailmit of much folding for him now. ‘1 am 
afraid he is au impracticable fellow'. I believe I 
did all I could for Jiini vd^ti I could ;’ and Dalton 
I sigluHl to think how incapable lie liad become of 
I helping even himsolfi 

‘ Impracticable ; yes, that is just the word. I 
found it was (piite impossible to get on wilh him 
any longer. 1 bore with him more than I could 
have done for any other niaii, for your sake.’ 

*I dari\say,* said Dalton coolly, and not with 
much gracioiisness, it must he owned. ‘ And wlicro 
is the p(M)r fidlow gone to now#’ 

‘ I cannot tell. ’IhcM-i*, was no absolute qiiarrcd 
between us, you iinderslaiid, but we di(l not part 
on such good tiTins that there w’jis any eonfideiice. 
I believe, howe.ver, be has gone abroad — to seek 
his fortune; rather a vague phrase with anyhoily, 
but ill tbe case of sucli a rolling-stone as Aslor’ 
and .Mr Holt execiiled liis favourite conti- 
nental shrug. 

‘ If I was a free* man, ami if T could leave my 
wife anil children wdtli enough to live upon in 
l•(»mfort, tliat is what 1 would ilo myself,’ said 
Dalton til ought fully. 

‘ What would you do ?’ 

Mio abroad and seek my fortune ; and -^'Iien T 
say “ahroail,” T mean across the world, aii<l as 
much as out of it. I would lly from 

I’ivilisalion, Lu.\iiry, Society’— 

He stopped, suiiileiily ennscions that he hail 
a listener - a very earnest and attentive one, 
with a look upon his face that seemed to ill 
conceal something of Hatisfaction, if not of down- 
right triumph. 

‘What llic deuc('. is there to grin at?* asked 
Dalton savagely. 

‘I was not grinning at all, my good sir,’ 
.answered the other. ‘1 was, on the contrary, 
dtqdoriiig w'ithin iiiy.^clf the cruel mischance that 
had brought a man like you, the pet of the — 
the bow'(!r and the hall — ^how doi's it # to wish 
yourself out of society. You wouldn’t like to 
become a savage, simdy, to liave only two coats-- 
of x>aint -one for piiace and one for war.' 

‘1 shall not long possess two coats of any otiicr 
kind,* said Dalton bitterly. 

‘ Oh, come, come ; there you exaggerate.* 

‘ 1 am slating tlie simple fact, and 3 ’ou know it, 
Holt. Supposing that mine turns out as worth- 
less as we oelieve it to^be, 1 shall, literally, not 
have a coat to my back.’ 

‘ A bod mine is a di^iicod bad hole to get into, 
no doubt ; but still, there arc ways out of it.* 
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‘Not honest Avays/ answered Dalton sternly; 
*yoii know we have exhausted that sulijoct* 

‘Yes ; hut we were talking then of your slipping 
your head out of the collar. Now, Biip])Osing you 
got somebody else to take tlie shares upon his 
own shoulders Of course, you would get nothing 
for them, but it would at least limit your responsi- 
bilities.’ 

‘ But who on earth would be such a fool as to 
take shares in the Lara^ mwV 

‘Well, there are always speculators,’ answere<l 
the other coolly ‘not fools, by any means, but 
men who will take some risk upon themselves, 
where the expenditure in the lirst instance is little 
or nothing.’ 

‘Ifave you a friend in the (Jity Avlio Avaiibi 
LnmnV iiumired Dalton Avilli a forced laugh. 
The words oT Avarning in the letter of the preunous 
clay, ‘ Stick hi the Limi^ rang in his ears. AVas it 
really possible that the man Avho had proiiuituccd 
the mine to be hopeless, and likely to prove Averse 
than hopeless, ruinous, Avas desirous to obtain sharcjs 
in it ? The Kuspiciuiis that he hud of late eiiter- 
tiiincMl of IIoll, recurred to his mind Avitli terrible 
violence ; he had no more gnmnd for them than 
before, unless that single line of anonymous ail- 
vice could be so termed ; yet lie felt convinced, 
as he had never been before. ‘ Have you a friend 
in the (.Mty avIhi Avants lAiraa ?’ AA'as, he wjus .aware, 
a ([ucstiou which, iinil(!r the circumstances, in- 
volved an insult ; yet lie had not he.'sitatcd to 
]iiit it. 

‘ You are not serious, [ am sure, Dalton,’ sjud 
the other quietly ; ‘ if, at least, you mean by that, 
do 1 AA'aiit Laras, The mine is, in my opinion, a 
mere dangerous hole. At the wane time, I believe 
1 knoAV people, or can find them, udio think otlier- 
Avisc ; aaIio are confident that they can avoid the 
danger, and have hopes of getting something out 
of the hole. They are rash, no doubt, but they 
are. accusloiiied to risks ; and if they choose to 
take this particular one instead of you, that is 
their own alfair. You surely need have* no scruples 
ill this case.’ 

‘ They are not scruples, but doubts ’ 

‘ Doubts, Dalton V inlernmtcd the other <iuickl\'. 
‘ Doubts of Avhoiii ?’ 

‘Well, I cannot say of whom, bowiuse lliore 
may he a lot of people mixed up in tlic alfair, 
and I don’t ha])iH*n to knoAV their names. You 
were good enougli to say, Hie other da\', that you 
would hold me harmless— out of old ac(pmintance’ 
Kake--from further liability as to tlie Lara: and 
here, it seems, are others, who liave no such ac- 
quaintance Avith me, olferiiig to do me the like 
faA'our. Under these circumstances— moved l»y 
BO singulafAi coincidence— I think I shall stick to 
the LtiTo.* 

‘ You Avill do as you please, of course, my dear 
Dalton ; but Hie qiiestion is AAdietlier you can 
afford to stick to it That every shilling Avill 
liave to be paid up, is morally certain.’ 

‘ I can iiay every shilling.’ 

‘ My dear fclloAA', there is no occasion to be so 
brusc][uc ; I do not doubt that you can pay it 
when you were so good as to repose some 
crandenee in me the other day respecting your 
aftairs, it avus made plain to me that tlie pay- 
ment Avould leave you Avilhout much maigin as 
to means.’ 

‘ You need not be so delicate about it, my good 


sir,’ laiiglied Dalton bitterly ; ‘ it will leave me 
penniless.’ 

‘ Not quite that, I hope, Dalton.’ 

‘Quite that. Holt. Whatever Tomnaut maybe 
left, I sliall set apart for my Avife and children, and 
only tsiking for myself so niucli .is Avill pay my 
passage out, and ket'p me for a fcAV AA'ceks, Avhen 
1 liAA'c landed, I iiie:in to go ubroail, like Philip, 
and seek my furluiie. It is, as you have said, a 
vague term ; but it is at all events belter than 
staying liere arifl cutting my throat. It is out of 
the question that I should remain at huine and be 
a burden to my dear ones ’—for a iiiomeiit liis lips 
trembled, bis voice failwl ; ilieii, a^ if asliaiiied of 
Ilia own AA'eakiiess, he adiled .sharply ‘ami there- 
fore I mean to go abroad.’ 

‘ But suiidy not Avilhoiit an aim ?* 

‘I did not say that,* answcnid Dalton coldly. 

‘My dear fellow,! arn the l.xst person to he 
inquisitive, or to press for confidence Avliicli is 
AA’ithlield from me ; [ aa-us only about to observe, 
that the diflicnllie.s Avhich even you may experi- 
ence ill getting a home appointnient of any A'aluc, 
AA'ould disajipoar if you could be content with a 
place nbroiul. There is not the same importunity 
for them, and at the same lime they are in many 
respecis more alA'ant.igcous. There is many a 
consulship, for example, at places to Avhicli one 
AA'onld scarcidy like to bring one’s Avife and family, 
where, nevertheless, a man miglih find himself very 
comfortable m f/arfon, and makcj — or rather save 
- a good deal of money.’ 

‘ I daresay,’ answered Dalton Avitli indifference, 
lie had hartUy lioanl Avhat the other said. Tlio 
intention Avhich he had just expixisscd of leaving 
England, had seixed him upon a sudden -Avhile 
1 foil was talking to him, and had been in part 
suggested by bis talk ; and tliongli he aa'ils quite 
resolved to put it into execution, the magnitude 
of the mailer uveiwhelined him. It AA’as only 
Avith a small part of the Avorld that lie Avas noAV 
concerned ; it did indeed con.sist of but four 
persons; lliosc ahvays lovc<l ones Avcrc dearer to 
him now, than avIkui the rest of the AA’orld had 
Iweii something to him : they were his all-in-all, 
.ainl now he must needs part from them — ^perhaps 
fur ever. It was ciii ious that when he had been 
cutting himself off from them (as he thought) 
7ri/h crrlaintijj he hail been less moved ; but then 
he had knoAvn, or had persuaded himself, that it 
AA'.as for their oavii good ; and now he could not 
be sure of this. Sure i lie coil h I be sure of 
nothing. If is Avhole life had become a hideous 
chance, in which the otlds Avere fearfully against 
him ; and those he loA'ed he had set upon the 
hazanl of the die— as men he had reiul of, vile 
and worthless men, had staked their Avives and 
children against gold, and lost, llis brain seemed 
all on tire. 

‘ I liaA’C only to repeat, Palton,’ he presently 
hcaid the other saying, * that T hope to bo allowed 
to slieAV myself your friend. If you do go ■ no 
imiiter where — f shall be still liere, in England, 
at your command, and at the command of those 
you leaA'c behind 3*011.’ 

‘ True, true,’ answeivd Dalton, walking up and 
doAvii. Holt looked at him inquiring!}'. They 
Avere strange AVunls in which to ocknoAA’ledge 
such a friendly offer, if he could have looked 
into tlic other’s thoughts, he Avould have read 
something of this kind : ‘ Yes ; ho will be here 
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when I nm far away ; they will be poor, sweet 
souls, and he will be rich. Ifu will dare what 
he hud hitherto not dreamed of daring. He will ask 
her to become his wife --my Kitty ! and she will 
spurn him ; then she will taste of the bitter cup 
of penury and dependence, and he will importune 
iicr, and perhaps she will not spurn him. My 
God, it is terrible !’ 

*I hope you will do nothin" rashly,' oliserved 
Holt, doubtless alarmed by the wild looks of his 
companion. 

‘ I hope not,’ was Uii* cold reply : ‘ unless, that 
is, you consider what is soon and sudden to be 
necessarily rash. I shall probably go at once.' 

*]jut aiTangcments will have, to be made with 
respect to your family— f mean busim?i« ones,' 
added the otluir, seeing Dalloii’s brow grow dark ; 
‘you can’t get away all in a hurry, even if it wei-e 
only for this business. I don’t mean to say 
tlie law could stop you ; ljut by leaving England at 
such a nioiiient and siiiiposing things came to 
llieir worst with the mine you would expose 
yourself lo the suspicion of having <lon(! that very 
* thing which, when I proposed that you should do 
I it — although in a very iiioiUfie<l form— you were 
! reaily to lly at my throat for the bare sugger^lion. 

I Now, if you coiihl get rid of the shares, with all 

I Ihcir liabilities, as T bonestly belii‘vc' 

•’ ‘Once for all, Holt,* intciTupte*! Dalton angrily, 

I ‘ T shall nut paH with those shares ; so it is idle to 
! discuss the subject.. As you siiy, there are many 
j arraiigemenls to be made, and (|uic.kly, so that f 
I have no time to waste.’ And with that he pitched 
the remains of his cigar out of the window, insteatl 
of placing it in its projier receptacle, and inarched 
out of the room. 

^ Qn'allait il faira dans cdfe galt reV iinpiircd 
Mr Kichard Holt, when he found himself alone, 
j He prided lilmscdf on his Eri'iich accent to that 
I extent that it pleased him to mouth the. language, 

! even when no one was at hand in whom to excite 
admiration by it. 

‘What maggot has he got into bis head now?* 
mused he. ‘The idea of a man like Jiirn, who has 
never been without kbl gloves and a silver fork, 
expecting to make a fortune at the aiitipoiles ! 
Well, well ; he may take his own way, with all my 
heart ; and the sooniu' he goes, and the long(‘r he 
is aw’ay - -wlielln.T moasiire«l by time or space — ^Iho 
better I shall be pleased. Hunger, they say, will 
tame a lion ; aiul poverty is a ctertaiii .'sort of 
hunger, ami will tame most things, including a 
woman’s heart.’ 

His face softened — all but those unsympathising 
eyes — and the man of scrip and share s(*eiiied to 
give himself up fi»r a time lo dreams. His fiiigei-a 
playe<l softly on the table before him, ns Ihongli in 
time to some unseen mu.siciaii, and liis lips followed 
an unheanl song, 'riieii soiiietliing roused liim : 
it w*iiB but Dalton's whistling to a spaniel upon the 
lawn, hut he ro.se at once with a frown and watched 
hi in. The mined man, with head depressed, and 
one hand buried in his pocket, 'was about to enter 
I the shnibbery, doubtless for a solitary ramble. 
Ill bis loneliness and melancholy, it sicmcd that 
lie even SDught the companionship of a dog. 

Mr Holt, however, if he thus translated his 
friend’s action, w'as by no means moved by it to 
pity. 

‘Hang the fellow, T don't know what has conic 
to him,’ iiiiitlifred he, as he gazed out on his retreat- 1 




xng figure: ‘he used to he as malleable as clay, 
but now ho is stiff n^inst the potter. AVhat un 
earth can have made him sweet upon these Laras ? 
There's not a man in England— not now— who 
could have told him that they were not worthless, 
and worse than worthless. Tliat is the evil of 
having to deal with a man that is not practic^. 
All the arguments may be against him, yet he will 
stick like a leech to liis own instincts, and some- 
times, egad’ and here Mr Holt grinned rather 
unjdeasiintly— he may be right in so doing, in 
spite of hiiuRftlf and of his friemis,* 

Unconsc.il )us of this doubtful compliment, John 
Dalton hail plunged with his four-footed companion 
into the iiiazi s of the ‘wilderncs-V as that part of 
the slinibbcry at Riviu'sido was c.alled which ran at 
the bu.se of the hill behind the house, between the 
park and ‘ the grounds.’ It was an artificial sort of 
{dace, plentifully provided with nooks and scats 
-‘perhap.s in anticipation of some Inve-niaking in 
the famil}'' — but it w.as at pre.scnt as solitary. as 
Salianu Here Dalton wandered for hours, form i tig 
the scheme, he had so suddenly dctenniiied upon, 
into a particular shape. 

It is incredible to prosperous pemoiis to what 
slfuider hopes men who have been overwhelmed 
by jnisfortiinc will cling, and especially if those 
hopes arc few as well as slender. If their woes — 
God Iicdp them!' - be exaggerated, as their friemls 
.ire so ])ronc to say, it is certain that they exagger- 
ate Iheir chances of redemption likewise. As prop 
after prop is torn away fn)ni hencath the Ruper- 
struclure, those which still remain are. credited 
with a strength which, when they stood shoulder 
lo shiinldc.r with tins other.’, would have seemed 
prepo^teroiis ; and when all have been swept away 
.save one - that one, like the la.st hook of the Sihyl, 
i.i ruled hy its iinluipi»y pos.sessor Tut the sumo I 
value ns all the re.’t. Now, the last hope that was .j 
left lo Dalton, in his own view at least— for wo j 
have hcMnl another c\pr(i.’s an opinion that it was ; 
a .source of .ipprehcn.doii nilliertlian of coTiiInct — j 
-wn-s his interest in the Lam mine, nearly half of j 
which indeed was lii.s own properly. He Lad been i 
induced lo invest in it by Holt’s representations; ! 
and even now, ilinugh be barboured sucli strong sus- I 
]iicions of his conduct, he believed tliat those repre- | 
8cntatioii.s had been genuine. At one time, it was ; 
cert.iiii that Holt had himself purchased hugely in ■ 
the. mine, and wdiatever might bu wrong with the 
man in morals, his judgment in bnsines.s aifaira was 
undoiibledly kuuikI. lie was by no means rash in 
Ilia iiive-sliuents, even where the pros]>ect of gain 
WMs very tempting; and it was hard to believe tiiat 
Holt would have held pos.scs.sion — even for an 
hour— of what, as it now turned out, might have 
ruined him root and branch. It was true that ho 
had got rill of the shares, and even that he had 
advised liis friend to do the like; but he had been 
by no means urgent about the matter, as would 
have been the case if he hail Huspccted danger ; 
and danger of this desperate kind (so Dalton 
thought) could hanlly have existed without Holt’s 
suspecting it. If the Lara "was really the empty 
hole which Holt had described it, and which the 
papers had stigmatised it as being, he (Dalton) was 
ruined indeed beyond redemption ; but if his own 
instincts about the matter, so curiously corrobor- 
ated by his anonymous correspondent, and also hy 
Holt's own unexpected offer to take the shares off 
his hands, were to be relied upon, things were not 
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BO bad with the Lara as they seemeil, and as some 
pcrsoua perhaps wete interested in iiiakiii}; them 
appear. The truth of the matter was uiily to be 
arrived at by visiting the mine itself, and this was 
the course that Dalton had made up liis mind to 
adopt In his hand was the advertisement sheet 
of the Tinm newspaper, in which he had already 
marked the sailings of the steaiiiers for lliu. He 
would start by the very first, if his wife would let 
him. Not that his wife had ever opposed hersedf 
to will or whim of his ; ho meant rather if his 
love for his wdfe would let him ; if ho could 
bring liiiiiself to break this resolve of his to her ear 
- -sweet unsuspecting soul ! and then to put it into 
execution. To leave Iut in lier penury aud woful 
chango ; upon the brink, too, «»f her woman’s trial -- 
the time of all others when she would yearn for his 
comforting ])rese,ncii. If Dalton was of the silver- 
fork and kid-glove school, as TTolt had said, lii^ 
feelings were, natural and wholesome. He loved 
his wife and chihlren as much as if society had 
had no charms for him, nor he for it. Tlie hanl- 
ships that would lie hefore him in the m‘w life 
that ho was contemplating would probably be 
hateful to one uurf.uriMl and brought up as he had 
been, but they never crossed his mind. If he 
thought of himself at all, it was only in connection 
witli those dear ones from whom he was about 
to tear himself; and even then, liis main thought 
was, not how bitterly he. wouM feel the wrench, 
but how it would rive and wound those hearts 
that were bound up with bis. (-ould Ids darling 
j l^dith — boweil down, as be knew she was, notwitli- 
j standing her brave bearing, by llieir ruin— endure 
I bis absence, upon so vague a quest, so for, and 
I perchance so long? 'NVIieii her liour of anguish 

eanie, would she survive lie had no courage 

to iiuish the dire foi'<*boding, hut threw himself 
! on a garden-seat aud hid his face, while the dog 
i looked up at him in wistful woiid(*r. I'Voiii the 
j ])ark above, eanic the ‘ chip-clioi) ’ of an axe, iiidi- 

■ eating tlial the master of Iviverside was engaged — 
j quite independently ‘d’ the time, of year in his self- 
I imposed task of ihiuniiig the limber. ‘Wliat a 

life, of ea.se does yon niim lead IMbouglit Dalton 
i bitterly. To him, indeed, it seemed that all men 
! were free from burdeiis in Cf)mparifion with the 
i heavy loarl that crind Kale, had imposed upon hi.s 

■ own shouMer.-*, or rallier—whidi waa worse — 

I that he hail liiiiiself ])lace<l tlirn't*. There was no 
I one, down to the gard<*.ner’s lad, whom he had 

just seen tending the mowiiig-niachine upon the 
1 lawn, 'with whom he would not have exchanged 
])lapcs. The transformation that he hail ali-eady 
suffered was greater than that would be, by far. 
If ail ape’s lu‘ad — which bo. had richly de.served — 
had heou substituted for hi.s own, he could not 
have become iiiori'. coiiijdetcly another man, except 
(alas!) that lie was recogiii.sable. He would he 
pointed at by cveiy finger, as he went slouching 
l>y in his rags, as the man who had once been 
John Dalton. 

He rose from his scat with a passionate curse ; 
but the next moment liis anger pas.«nd away. 
What did it matter if he did sink so low ? It was 
only what he merited. He might stop and stan’c 
in England, and would dc.servc no pity. But for 
the sake of others, it behoved him still to tiy to 
hold lip his head, and that could be done only by 
f^iiig elsewhere. On Sunday week a vessel sailed 
lor Rio Janeiro from Southampton, and lie would 


go in that ; not to seek a forluiie, but upon an 
errand that he strove to think not quite so hopeless 
— to recover tite one ivliich he had lost, 

ANIMAL POWERS OF OFFENCE AND 
DEFENCE 

Thkrb can lianlly be any greater diversity ob- 
served in the auimul seric.s tliaii that exemplified in 
the various iucan.s whereby animals are enabled to 
assume an olfensive or ilefensive aspect. From the 
lowest to the liiglicat grades of animal life — ex- 
cepting perhaps uum liim.self — we find aiiiph; pro- 
vision made for tliu exigencies of animal existence, 
in so far as these exigencies ilemand the use of 
apparatus which gives its possc.^wors some advan- 
tage or other in the ‘slriij;gle for existence.* IJn- 
doubledly, in liis sujK*rior intellectual urgriiiisation, 
which ioiahles man even in his rude.st state to avail 
hiiii.self of u1mi).st every feature in hi.s surroundings 
for advantage and defenci*, the human subject has 
been toidowe*! above all other forms ; and he 
therefore eompensate.s himself l>y varied arts and 
stratagems for the want of the more, rigid anil 
natural nppliaiice.s of lower forms. But if it be 
true that art is mo<«t to be admired when it closely 
imitates nature, tbon the policy of man in liia 
imitation, con.sririiis or uiicoiisciou.s, of tku many 
olfensive art.s of liis liiimbler neighbours, must 
chiim from us a fair share of favourable criticism. 

Thus, it is a striking fact, that vmy many human 
nicuii.s of dolence or olVeiico tind their prototypes, 
or at least strangi^ly analogous features, in the 
extensive armoury of the animal world at large. 
The ia'<so may be foinnl in the app.iratU3 whereby 
such a simple form as the Jftfdra, that tiny 
Fresh-water Polype, secnro.s its ])riiy. Or, when 
human sharp-shout(‘rs think to conceal their 
whcmiboulrt most eirectiuilly from the foes they 
purpose to annoy, and clothe tlieinselves in gar- 
mciit.s of neutral tint, the hue of which shall most 
nearly rcscmlili* that of the ohjecU amidst wliich 
they arc located, thi.s ])rinciple of iinitation of 
natural objects again tinds a strict parallelism in 
the aiiiinsi'l world. For ii is a familiar fact to all 
observers of nature, that the colour of most animals 
rcsenihles inori^ or les.s that of their natural sur- 
roundings. The colour of the Sand grouse, for 
instance, and other species of grouse, of ])arlridgc.s 
and other birds inbabiling hentli.<i, or of Ihmiiders 
and other iishes inhabiting the sand, strictly ap- 
proxiiiiales in cbaraeler to that of their dwelling- 
places, and serves to conceal and jircdeet such beings. 
And Avben we further iliscover that, in not a few 
caso.s,tbis ]>rinciple of similarity to their surroiiiid- 
ing.s is carried in some animals — such as the Leaf- 
insects and Walking-stick Insects— to the extent of 
close and actual inimicnj, our surprise is increased. 

Or lastly, when we find, as in the latiwl phase of 
modern waiTai-o, that the concealed torpedo is used 
as a subtle and iiowerfnl means tor effecting the 
deslnictioii of whole Heels, the fact cannot but coll 
to mind the electrical apparatus of some fishes — 
and notably that of the Tor]icdii or Electric Ray — 
wliich exists as a natural means of defence, the 
powers of which, few, if any, of their less-favoured 
iiciglibonrs care to test or ])rovoke. 

Wliilst the con.‘>ideraiion of the more prominent 
aiitl typical means of defence in animals may very 
reasonably occupy our brief attention, a few wor^ 
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on the subject of iiiiiiiicry in the animal sciioa may 
also prove interesting, niorc especially iis this fonn 
of protection, throuj^h imitation of their surround- 
forms a simple yet cilcctive means of defence 
Id inany organisms. We have already i-eferred to 
file reiulily perceived and very genenil correspond- 
ence in colour seen throughout the animal worhl 
between animals and their abodes ; and of the 
mom general aspects of this condition nothing 
further need be said. The more special and strik- 
ing developments of mimetic resemblances are 
found in cases in which not imuidy the general 
colour of their environments is imitated, hut where 
resemblances of a close, and sometimes of a very 
extraordinary kind, to other aniinals, to plants or 
(‘ven to inoigaiiic objects, are to he noted. In the 
Leaf-insects, which are included in the same onler 
as Locusts, Crickets, &c,, for e.\aiiiple, the wings 
are not only colon ml to resemhle leaves, but their 
structuns imitates in the. most exact manner the ap- 
pearance of the veins of the leaf. Nor does the prin- 
ciple of imitation end with this suHiciently remark- 
able effect In sonic Li’al-iiisccts the 0010111*8 of the 
leaf-like wings actually change with the season of the 

J i’eur ; as if in the iiicj.st perfect sympathy and 
larmony with the alteration of colours in tin: actual 
loaves. And the mimicry becomes of still mon? 
perfect kind, to our thinking, when we find 
that the wings of the Leaf-insect exhibit even 
the characteristic markings we are familiar with 
in leaves as produced by the attacks of iiiiuute 
insects ; Nature thus imitating not merely the 
natural structunj of the leaf, hut the very imper- 
fections to which the leaf is suhjoct. It has been 
suggested that the IlIUc leaf-culing insects may he 
themselves deceived by the miiiiicry of their larger 
neighbours, and may aclually eat into the wings of 
the latter, and thus produce the eroded appearance. 
IBut if this latter view he correct, it only makes out 
a stronger case for the jierfeet reproduotioii of the j 
leaves in tlic wings of the in.sect. ^Ir Wallace lias j 
given us a very typical exani]ilc of another Midi | 
case of the iiiiitutioii not only of leaves but of j 
the natural para-sites of leaves, in a hutbu tly, the. ' 
wings of which, on their under-surfaces, resemble 
leaves; whilst the imitations of decay of leaves 
ami of the fungi that a[>pear IlieroGii, are so dose, 
that, as Mr Wallace iviiiarks, *il is iiiipussihle to 
avoid thinking at first sight that the hutteitlics 
themselves have Ijivii attacked by real fungi.’ 

The Walking-stick Insects, as they are eddied, 
ill their tiirii imitate, in the skdeton-like .structuns 
of their bodies, tlie appearance of ilried twigs ; 
and it is a singular fact that even in their awk- 
wanl, ungainly iiiaiiiier of walking, the ic-eiiihlance 
to the chance niovements of twigs is clearlv 
perceptible ; the mimicry being rendered moixi 
realistic through tliis latter phase. Then, also, 
Wii iind certain liarinless groiiji.s of Moths imi- 
tating closely the ontwanl a])]jearanL'e of speci(?s 
of stinging Bees and Hornets. And one remark- 
ahle case of mimicry is the wdl-kii -wn instance 
of some perfectly inodorous Soiilh Ameiicaii 
huttiirllies, which porfeidly reproduce the o.xt(;nial 
appearance of other hulterflie.s which emit a 
ollensive odour ; the reiison a.ss(giied for this hitler 
phase of mimicry being the very feasible one, 
that the inodorou.s fornw are protectcil from the 
attacks of birds by their reseiiihhiiicc to their 
strong-smelling neighhoui* 8 . As a last instance 
of this curious phase of animal organisation, wo 


may note the example furnished by those curious 
little fishes, the Hippocampi, or Sea-lioi'scs — so 
named from the obvious resemblance of the form 
of the head to that of a horse— the bodies of which 
become covered with lung strenmerH of certain 
kinds of seaweed ; so that when these fishes rest 
amidst the seaweed-covered nooks of their marine 
grutlus, tlie pi'eseiicc. of their streamers serves to 
render detection by their enemies no easy matter. 

llcferring to the cxplauaiiou, if such cun ho 
afforded, of the.se mimetic resemblances, there can 
he little doubt that, viewed as to its ultimate use 
and purpose, the condilion of mimicry serves in 
the most elfeclive iiianiicr as a means of defence 
and ])rotectiuii tu the animals so endowed. The 
Tc.sciiihlaiice of the colours of birds to that of 
their habitat, pn^sents an obvious instance of 
thi.s puri)o.se ; us also docs the more complicated 
example of the imitation by scentless butterflies, 
of their (Mlorous neighbours. But as regards the 
exact means whereby the condition of mimicry 
is induced and perfected, or ctmeerning the exact 
caus(>..s of its assuniptioii and development, natural 
history scii'iice in its practical aspect remains 
silent ; al though the holder niai'cli of theory 
and speculation may indeed lead us for a littlo 
way towanls the solution of the ])rohlciii. At 
anyratc, there can he no difTiciilty to our ch^rly 
appreciating the working.^ of a great law of pur- 
pose and tlcsigii in the production of mimicry, 
;is Kcrving to proti'ot the weak and li;.s.s powerful 
against sLroiiger and hctle.r-provlded animals. 

Turning now to some lower forms of iuiimal 
life, we find in such forms a.s the Hydrtv, or 
common Fresh- water I’olypcs, the Zoophytes, Sea- 
anenionc.s, Jelly-li.slies, an«l allied foi'in.s, excel- 
lent exampli's of very spi‘eific means of defence 
ami olfeiice in aiiiiiial.s. Within the tissue.s of the 
hollies of the foregoing organism.s, when tliece 
(issue.s arc microscopically examined, nunieroii.'i 
little, sacs or cells, varying in size and form, may 
he ohserveil. To these cells, the appropriate 
name of Mlircml-cells,* or cituirv, has been given. 
Wlieii their slriictiire is investigated, eacli lillli* 
cell is seen to posse.<;.s an elastic wall of double 
nature ; the iiiiiur layer of tlio wall being strong, 
whilst the outer one, is of Ihiimer and more, ilelicati*. 
textuii*. Tlie upper or ojmmi (‘xtremity of the 
iiiner layer of the .sac is prolonged to funii a kind 
of .slieatli, which jirolecls ami give.s origin to a 
thread-like, lilameiit, from the presence of which, 
indeed, tlu'.se celks derive their name. Thi.s thread, 
in the onliiiary cuiiditioii uf the cell, is coiled iip 
within the interior of the sae, and around iU own 
sheath ; and in many ca.ses both thread ami sheath 
may he, di.sce.riied to he provided with miiiute 
spines or hooks. The cell itself, in addition, con- 
tains a iluid, aiiiid.stwhie.il the thread is submerged. 

Such is tile es.sential structure of a thread-cell 
ill iU normal state of what we may term rijposo. 
Wlie,n such a structuri*, howcvcT, is pressed or 
irritatwl in any way, the ce.ll ruptures or bursts, 
the contained 11 11 id e.scapcs, and the thread and il.s 
.sheath are (piickly protruded or thrown out from 
the opening in the cell. If now, tlie thread and 
lliiid ai*e observed to come in contact with any 
hotly of appropriate aiitl assailable kind, such a 
body will exhibit certain symptoms which will 
indicate to iis the probable nature of these curious 
cells. Thus, when the tentacles or feelers of the 
Sco^anemone, or of any of the Zoophytes, coino 
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in contact with a minute or susceptible organism 
ochipted for food, the organism is lirst observed 
to struggle to esciipti from the ciitwiiiing rdaiiieiits 
which encircle its body. Soon, however, its active 
exertions cease, and the victim npp(^'lrs piira> 
lysed and iucapabli! of helping itself, or of strugg- 
ling longer with its captor, 'rius thread-cells, in 
other words, have been discliai^iiig llieir iiiiuiatui'c 
darts or Hhreads ’ into the body attacked ; the lliikl 
—in all probability, of acrid or poisonous nature 
—has heen poisoning the tissues of the struggling 
organism ; and the observation has revealetl to us 
that the functions of the cells are undoubtedly 
analogous to tliosc of the serpent’s fangs and | 
poison-gland, in that they serve to paralyse and 
kill the prey. | 

As might naturally he supposed, the power of the | 
tliif^ad-cclls varies in dillereiit species and groups 
of the animals that ])o.ss(^ss them ; but there are 
some forms of (.Velciilcrata - for thus the llydrse, 
Sea-aTiemoncs, and their allies are collectively 
named in which the stinging-e*?ll.s an; of sulli- 
cient size and power to iiilliet sev(*re ]wiiu on man 
himself. Aristotle was fnlh' awan; of this latter 
fact, when he named the Jelly-fishos and their 
allies Aeaki)h(% or ‘ Xettle-like * animals. And 
bathei'S and swimmers, through instinct, if not 
through zoological knowledge, generally am I wisely 
contrive to give the Jelly-lishes a wide beilli in 
their marine iin;iiiul«*riiigs. The late Kdwunl 
Forbes, in his hnmorsoiue maimer, says of one 
species of jclly-lisli, that, ‘«mce tangled in its 
tmiliiig “hair,-’ the unfortmiate, who has reck- 
lessly veniunul a<Toss the gu’aceful moiistei’'s path, 
too soon writhes in juickly torture. Kvery 
struggle,’ he continues, *lmt binds the ])oisunoiis 
threads more (irmly round his bod}', and then 
there is no escape ; ’ for, ns the naturalist informs 
us, even when the arms or tentacles are east loose 
from the bo»ly of the jelly-fish, they ‘sting Jis i 
fiercely as if their original prupib'tor itself gave 
the word of attack.’ 'fhe Abho Diciiueinare, an 
observant Fmieh naturalisl, found that smiie 
species can only sting the more seiisitivi; jiarU ! 
of tlift body, si’ch as tin; eyes. JJut Forbes’s j 
remark of the Ablu-’s expennieiit, that most j 
people would prefer ‘keeping their eyes intact, ! 
to poking medusae into tliern,’ will coirieiile, we 
imagine, w'ilh the ojiiiiions of most of our readers. 
Tt is ecpially worthy of remark that, ‘appearances* 
in natural liistory, as in oiilinary life, aro apt to 
1)0 ‘ deceptive ; ’ and looking at the grace and ! 
beauty of the Jelly-Iisli(?.s, we coiiM hanlly credit ' 
them with snc.h virulent powei'.s. j 

The most notable olfeiideis of the JL*lly-lish ■ 
class, in respect of their slinging powiTs, are the | 
Phymluf, or rortiigiiese-men-ol-war, as they arc; I 
popularly teriiiial- a group of beaiiliiiil oceanic ' 
forms, met with floating hir out at sea, especially ' 
in tropical latitudes, and presenting the appearance i 
of a l)l^der-like stnicturc, provided with a crest ' 
and trailing streamers, and coloured of the nmst 
ethereal and beautiful of hues. When tlie tentacles 
of a Physalia are allowed to come in contact with 
the human skin, the thread-cells — which are of 
largo relative size, and iiieasnro in diaiiielerJalKuit 
the three-thousandth of an inch -sting so severely, 
that the effects of the irritation may persist for 
a considerable time, and may give rise in some 
eases to very naiiiful aftcr-cllects. 'Hie thread-cells 
ill the tentaeles of the common species of Sea- 


anemones have no elfect on the skin of man ; | 

hilt a.s the writer has fre(|ueiitly demonstrated on 
his own person, if the leulach; be allowed to touch 
the more delicate mucous incmbraiic of the lips, a 
slight stinging sensation, accompanied by temporary 
numbness, may be felt. To the curious, this is 
worth trying. 

Tassiiig ill itiview the higher groups of the 
animal kingdom, we. find an endless variety of 
contrivances sul)S(;rviiig offensive pui'iioses, Di- 
li ill itcd to the milder puipo.sc.s of defence. 
Shells, scales, and plates of every kind, with 
snecial iiunliticatioiis for .special puiposes, may 
thus readily be selcctiMl as examples ; .spines and 
allied annaniciits of all .sbnpe.s and sizes ; ]H)isnn- 
secretifuis and fangs of centipeiles ami serpents, | 
and tiic sting of scorpions ami bees, poHKe.ssing | 
sum and soiiietiinns deadly elfect on those they 
attack ; and, in ipiadrupeds, strong claws and tcetli 
united to erpmlly powerful inu.scli*s — such are 
a few examples of the cm Hess stores of weapons 
contained in animal armouries. 

THE FEAST OF FIIIST-FKUITS. 

A KAFFlll FK-STIVAF^. 

As thi; mallei* of the Kaffir chief with the niipro- 
iioum-eable name, rn'mm the (.'oloiiy of Natal, Inui 
atti-acled a good deal of attention in this country, 
it may not bi; unliLteresliiig to relate my experi- 
ences when visiting Ijangalibalelc in person, for tbe 
purposi* of witnessing the unikodf or great spring 
feast, which lie was then holding. 

This cei-eiinuiy, which takes place in February 
or Alarcli, eaiiii^r or later accoidiiig to tlio district, 
or the forwardness of the season and the conse- 
ipieiit ripening of the cro])s, and upon which tho 
commenccmmit of the native year depends, is held 
at the ju'incipal residence of the chief, and, being a 
sign of loyalty, is not permitted to take place 
within the precincts of the colony without the con- 
sent of the lieiitenaiit-goveriior ; before it no natives 
ought ill theory to taste llie new emp, though in 
point of luL't they do so, as in iniiny instances 
starvation would be the alternative, j had never 
seen it, and as I w'a.s only about thirty mile.s distant 
from Jaiiigalibalelc.’s chief village, I sent a mess- 
enger aiinuiiiiciiig my de.sire to attend, and asking 
for iiiforuiation as to the day fixed for its celebra- 
tion. Not long afterwanls the man returned with 
a civil answer from the chief, saying the gnjat 
fiance would take place on the following day hut 
line, ami that, if 1 would come and sleep at his 
village the night ]»revions, he would be glad to see 
me. Few preparations are ma'-ded in Africa, a 
blaiikol strapped on to the saildlc sufliciiig for hetl 
and bedding, and hospitality being trusted to for 
all besiilos; so next morning I started on Iiorse- 
b:u;k, merely accuiiipaiiietl by a native boy with a 
spai-e liorsc, and after a pleasant riili* fif some six 
hours, incluiliug a short halt at midday, we arrived 
at our desliiuilioii. 

It was quite eviilciit, as we approached the 
place, that sonielliiiig unusual was going on : 
natives were clu.st.eriiig about the outer fence like 
ants on a disturbed aiil-heap ; the great cattle 
incltisiire, i-ound which the huts are built, was 
black with heads, excepting a small sjiot at the 
top, where, from the mspect shewn it by the 
natives, 1 rigditly guessed the chief must be. As 
soon ns 1 had reached the main entrance, and had 
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clisiiiouiitecl, 1 was met by two officers sent to take 
cliar^ of me ami conduct me to the chief. It 
n’oulil linve been utterly impossible to liave forced 
a way through the inclosure itself, where several 
regiments were drawn up four or five deep, in half- 
ciades facing the chief ; and it was with very great 
(lifKculty, and by a very liberal use of the sticks 
tli(.*y carried, that the officci-s cleared a passage out- 
side; many a not very coiiipliiiieiitary remark about 
myself in particular, and white men in general, 
meeting my cars from the rather oiib^pokcn young 
soldiers through whom we passcil ; thoiigli, in 
justice to them, I may mention that they ]u‘obab1y 
did not imagine that I understood their hiiigusigc, 
so rare, even at the present day, is that uccum- 
idishmcnt. At last, making use of the private 
entrance to the inclosnre at the lop of tlie village, 
we found ourselves iu the presence of Langali- 
balelo, who was seatwl surrounded by a number of 
his sons and principal nieii. 

The usual native salulation was ciUered me, as T 
caino np, by the cliief, reiideiod into Kiiglisli for 
my heiiefit bv an attendant clothed in a hat and 
pair of trousers. 

‘Sar, king say, how you do V 

‘Very well,’ I assured liiiii in the. same 
language. 

‘Sar, king say, you like, see blacky nigger dance V 

I told him that at in-psiuit t bad iio other 
object, and llien seaU-d myself in a chair, which 
bad iu the moaiitinie been brought for me. The 
chief thought he had done his duty in the con- 
versational way ; but his sons ami officers pr- 
eceded to catechise, me on every subject llieir 
curiosity could suggest, still making use of the 
interpreter, whoso renderings were often so far- 
fetched and ridiculous, that liad 1 not nniler.4ood 
the original, the coiivoi’sation would iierlbrcc have 
come to an untimely end, and which so amused me 
that some of the ])Co]de. began to say that evidently 
I was a good-natuml white man, as I laughed so 
much when 1 talkeil. 

TheattcMitioii of .all "was, however, soon eiigro.s.>«ed 
by the black mass of .soldiers which tilleil the 
whole area of the inelosurc! before us ; wlio, laying 
their shields down in front of theni, and the half- 
do/cii heavy slicks and kiiobkerrios which each 
of their number carried by their .side.s, began as 
one man to sing oinj of tlio songs which had been 
composed for the occasion, ami (ronsisting of a 
series of imconth c 'logii-s of the chief. 

This, sung soft and Iom', to a not uiiplcasiiig 
though simple tune, by the unittMl voic(>s of smiic 
two thousand men, woincii, and children, hail, 
ilespite the singularity of the wonls, a soothing 
and grateful effect in the still evening air, thougli 
the constant repetition soon became wearisuiiic. 
1 was tlicreforc not sorry when, smliieiily ceasing .'w 
the cliief rose, the}" sjiraiig up, and bramli-sliing 
their sticks, tiled by i-egiinents out of the inclosnre, 
each, as its turn came, rusliing forward, shouting 
their war-crics, or detianlly singing Tt»giin«ntal 
f-ongs, while the long and heavy sticks of their 
officers rattled on tlic'ir shields in a vain attempt 
to maintain onler uml discipline. 

The chief now nddro.sscu im; in person, saying 
that he had assigned me a hut in the private 
royal apartments, ami tliat, after I hail rested 
and been provided with food, he hoped to see 
niB in his own hut I looked about ; the tall 
iiitert)reter in the. wide-awake, and tattered trou- 


sers had disappeared, so 1 was obliged to ejacu- 
late, in his own language, ‘Very well, chief, 
and thanks.’ Upon whicli a suildeu creaking 
all about me indicated that every neck had been 
twisted round to look at me, amid astonished 
exclamations of ‘Fancy! why, it can speak!' 
This astonishment soon gave, way to delight on 
the part of Langiilibalele and liis people os 1 con- 
vinced them, by going on talking in their own 
language, that 1 was as thoroughly at home in it 
as llicy; this feeling expressing itself by remarks 
that, Hloally be is quite a man, and not a wild 
beast;' ‘You Avoiilil think he wiw a black mini, 
.and not an iimlnmbe' (or maiiufaeturor, us Avhites 
are often called). 

Politene.sH and etiquette are, however, prominent 
features of a Ivallir’s char.aclcr, ami the impnipriety 
of keeping me w.ailing outside, after the chief had 
intimateii that my hut was ready, was soon seen 
and redressed. The Avord ‘village,’ I may remark, 
e.\ccpt in its primary meaning as an assemblage 
of dwellings, conveys but a faint iilea of an 
Aftican’s I'esidence. It is in truth nothing more 
or less tlian a AvamliTer’a encampment iKiconie per- 
manent. In the, olden days, while lliesu tribes 
still lived in tents, and moved from pasture, to 
])astiirti with tludr ilocks and henls, the. tents were 
phinUul in a circle, with a space, loft inside, Avlicrc 
the cattle, could pass the night in safely. When they 
ceased wandm ing, the same, circular form Avas still 
i-etaliicd, the tents became huts, and two fences, 
one contining the caltle inclosure, one the entire 
kraal, Avere. added. Such is, to the present day, 
u Kaffir village ; but, in the ease of one belonging 
to a chief, a large, portion sacred to his Avives and 
children, lias come to be feiicifd olf at the upper 
and most inquirlaut emi, in wliich huts of su])ei'ior 
size ari3 erected, and it was to one of these that, 
as a dislinguisliod gnc.-»l, I Ava-s condncteil. Kood, 
ill the shape of beer made from millet, and cooked 
goat, AA’as liTonght me ; Avhile a few iiiiiiiites after, 
sumlry bleatinga annoiineed the arrival of a live 
goal, with a message, from the chief to say that 
here av:is a ‘chiekni ' for my ]ireseijt consumption, 
and that to-morrow he Avonld look me out a ‘goal.' 

One great advaiilagii of being in the royal 
apartments, w.as to iiisiu’O me privacy ; and though 
ail occasional slaA’e-giii Avould drop herselt on to 
lior knees at the oiilrance, and peer in, yet, as 
the. king’s Avive.s and children Avere all aAvnre that 
I Avas fiatijig, and it is cniisidered rude to intrndo 
uimii any one. of position Avhile thus engaged, 1 
AA'as left pretty iiinch to iiiysulf for an hour or more, 
until an iitlcnilant came Avilli a message from the 
cliief rijquestiiig my attendance. On entering his 
liut, Avhicli Avaa nearly double the size of any 
of llie others, I found Langalibalelc sitting alone 
on one side, while the other Avas croAvded witli a 
number of the j^rineij).*!! men of the tribe drinking 
beer. A eouple of candles dimly lighted up the 
smoke-blackened interior, and, as they llickered 
in the draught, gleamed litfully on the black, 
greiise-besmejircd skins of the uatWes. 

Jk'cr-drinkiiig iu uuormoiis quantities was the 
order of the evening, the amount drunk by each 
nmn being something cxtrannlinary ; and at last 
the noise and confusion of voices became so great, 
that, though all Avere perfectly polite to me, I liras 
fiiin to excuse myself to the chief on the plea of 
being tired, and retire to my own hut. On 
going outside 1 discovered that the noise was far 
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from being confined to the royal apartment ; a tre- 
mendous medley of sounds rising from the cattlc- 
incloBUTc, which was, I could sec, liglited up by 
several huge fires. Not feeling much inclined fur 
sleep, and enjoying the coolness oftlic evening after 
the stifling heat of the crowded hut, 1 turned out 
of the ‘palace,’ and passing through the upper 
entrance into the incloHuru, stood watching the 
curious scene, myself unobserved. There might 
have been a thousand mi'ii and hoys congr(!gntcd 
round the carcases of u couple of oxen, at which 
they were hacking with their spear-lieads ; the 
elder culling olT slices and handing them to their 
boys, who threw them into the fires, which crackled 
and hissed with every fresh adililion. A number 
sat squalled on their haunches earnestly watching 
the culinary operation, while others were bolting 
huge mouthfuls of half-cookcMl incNit from which 
they knocked the clinging embers. No tongue was 
silent ; singing, shouting, and ([uaiTidling were all 
going on ; and it says a good deal for the noise in 
the chief’s hut tliat they had been inaudible tbere. 
Altogether it was a wild, and a wholly African 
scene. Next nioiniiig, the first sound tliat c^iiight 
my cars was the hum of many voices coming iiem'er 
and nearer. It was the wdiliers who ha«l slept 
wliere they had goi’gcil, under the. covering of 
heaven, and wen*, now coming to saliitii the chief. 

After a lime there came a message from the 
chief that all the regiments Ave.re going to march 
to another of Ids villages and back again, and that, 
if 1 clioso, I could accompany his eldest son, who 
was going to ride there with them; an invitation 
wliich T was not slow to accept. 

For the first lialf-inile alter issuing from the 
mpaiigweid, the men, in default of a baud, kiqit 
up the droning hum of an old war-song, but after 
that they iiia relied silently and steadily along. 
Now anti thmi could be heard the voices of the 
olliccrs orLlering llie companies to ‘close up,* or the 
rattle of their sticks as they drove a laggard for- 
wanl, or stopped the head of a rogiiiierit pressing 
too nearly oil to the next. Nothing of note 
occurred until we reached the village for which wa 
were bound, from wlieiice we bad to fetch three 
regiments slaliuncil there in default of room for 
them at the inpangweiii. As our front files 
came into view of their de.«tination, they struck 
up one of the great war-songs, whiirh ivas instantly 
taken np by the wliole column. We could see the 
hurried insh of the siirprisod occiqiants of the 
kraal, os they fell into their msjicctivc companies 
and marched oiib forming in a siMiiicircle in front of 
the main entrance, maintaining silence, and drawn 
up with great regularity, witli their shields half- 
concealing their bodies. These shields arc about 
four feet high, and some thirty inches brojul in the 
centre, being oblong in shape, and made of the 
thickest portions of an ox’s hitle. 'rho chief’s son 
with whom 1 was, now assumcil command, and as 
each riigiment came np chanting the war-song, it 
wiB drawn up where lie pointed ont, silence not 
being enforced until the men formed into line; 
the ultimate result being that he and 1 witre left 
sitting on our horses in the. centre of a vast ring 
of troops, only a small space being left between 
thoro who hod arrived witli us and those who were 
stationed here. He then gave a few directions, 
after which we returned homewards in much the 
some manner as wo hml come. 

Breakfast, which 1 had been unable to get before 


our early start, occupied my attention immediately 
on oar arrival ; while the men, breaking up 
into small parties, buzzed in and about tho kraal 
seeking wliat they might devour, nearly a thou- 
sand women and girls having arrived since our 
departure, bringing food of various kinds for their 
relations, as the chief, beyond an ox or two, never 
attcm])ts to cater for bis ti'oops. My own wants 
I were amply proviiled for, the pwcfi do resistance 
i iK'iiig a sort of breiul maile from very yon rig maize, 
which was very sweet and jileasaiit to eat, though 
podg}' and probably rather iinligestible. 

Tin? time for the work rrf the day the great dance 
- -bad, however, now aiTived, and when I went out 
of the chief’s residence, I was surprised to find how 
many of the womenkiiid of the tribe had already 
assembled to ivilness it ; several thousands having 
taken their stand mi a rising ground a litth*. above 
the kraal, from whence they coiiM see cveiytliing. 
Tiaiigalibalelc had told me on no account to leave 
him, or to mix among the soldiery, as they W'ere 
so iniriily anil excited on thi^se occasions that 1 
should prokibly meet with insult, if noth iiig worse, 
and he Lherofore had a chair for me placed by his 
tiwu on the spot where the dance was to take place. 
The various regiments, after appeasing as host they 
might their ravenous hunger, had taken up posi- 
tion wherever sliade could be fonnil within a few 
hundred yards of the village, and were now gradu- 
ally rnusl’ering. The ground chosen for the dance 
ivas a great Hat sward not far from the principal 
rnli'ance, and to this Langalihalele, attended by all 
the great men of the liibe who were not in com- 
mand of regiments, and his elder sons, and accom- 
panied by me, now bent his steps. ’IMio dress he 
bad assiiiiKMl for the occasion dilfered but slightly 
from his everyday garb except in richness of 
imiterJal, but, much as illness liad altered him, 
nothing was needed to tell tho stranger that 
there stood a great Kafllr chief, a man accus- 
tomed from his birth to slavish deference and 
obeilicnce. He coiiM not ho called liandsome, 
the iiicli nation to ubesitv which the life of all 
KulTirs of position seems to induce, spoiling what 
would otherwise liave been line x>roportioiis ; but 
his face was intelligent, though worn-looking, and 
rather spoilt by an expression of cunning. When 
we reached our chairs we found some of the older 
n^giiuents already drawn up, several deep, in fniiit 
of us, while the otlicrs were filing up,' chanting 
their songs, to take up such positions ns ivere 
pointed out to them ; the general plan being to 
form a large iiicbisure of which our party would 
form the head ; the picked troops, the main body, 
in front of us, and the younger regimiuits the 
two wings. Once [ thought wc were in for a 
general row ; two of the younger regimemts had 
come up together, and drew up almost facing 
each other, waiting for orders about taking posi- 
tion. As usual, they were all shouting their 
war-cries, and at last one of the men, excited 
beyond control, sprung forward ami performed 
the br.ivcry dance under the very noses of the oppo- 
site company ; the furor spread ; half-n-dozeiimen. 
sprung out Vnjin each side fairly boiling over ; a 
possibly iiccidental collision occurred, a blow was 
stnick, and in half a secontl more the front com- 
panitis were fighting fiercely. IjangalibaleloJiiinped 
up, called the principal regiment, composed of 
men of between thirty-live and forty — line, tall, 
well-built fellows they seemed— and rapidly oi^oied 
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them to* make peace’ by ‘thrashing those boys.’ 
Hall' a second suiliced for them to rush forward in 
coliinm, and in less time than it takes to write it, 
they were drawn up in two lines, facing the half- 
cowed ‘boys,’ some dozen of whuiti with broken 
heads lay about on the ground. The ollicers of 
the two rival regiments then began to thrash all 
and sundry who seemed inclined to create further 
disturbance, and each w'as marched oif to its 
respective place, while the quellers of what might 
liavc ended (as indeed it di(l later on) in a serious 
row retook their former position. 

The ccHMiiony them commenced by Langalibalclc 
in person rising and starting the Ifuujoma or 
great war-song — which no one dares to sing exr-e]it 
by the order and in the presciu'c of the cliief. It 
was shoit and very iiionotoiioiis, its gravity seem- 
ing to atfcct the limbs of the ])erforiners, who 
marked time with their arms and ieet with the 
greatest solemnity. It is this marking of time that 
is the cliief feature of native dancing, whicli is 
nothing mom than a song accompanied by certain 
gestnn's of the arms and body, while linie is also 
marked with the feet ; the unison of every stamp, 
both ns regards lime and the particular foot used, 
being wonderful. The whole vast semicircle move 
hand, foot, and arm in acc.oitl, while at the same 
time there is much scope left for individuality in 
the perforinnnce. 

This over, aTiother war-srmg coiiipost?d for the 
ocaision was sung, and hail the cllect of gradu- 
ally working up the jiiissions of these «ivages 
to a state of frenzy ; they broke their ranks, and, 
dancing forward iu the most furious manner, the 
whole ground soon became a mass of legs, and 
anus, and hands with sticks in them, working up 
and down in the most dire confusion. I'lie blacK 
bodies shining w’ith perspiration, the madly waving 
pliiincs and fantastic ornainenls^ (;omhiii(;rl witli 
the echo from the trembling giouiid, as every foot, 
still keeping the most iMuicct time, was brought 
down OT1 it w’illi mdoulilcd force, the rising dust 
lialf-coiicealiiig the whole scene, made it one 
of the most curious 1 had ever witnessed, in 
time, it was evident the dancers were becoming 
cxhaiistcd, JIM before long the voices died away, 
and left nothing but a iiiitii, more than half- 
drowned by the licavy, dull, but regular thud of 
thouMands of feet ; but still they danced inn<lly on, 
while the chiefs attendiints sniToiinded us, and 
dealt blows with a heavy hand at all who ilareil 
aptiroach too close. 'I'his lasted for upwawls of half 
an hour, by which tiiin! tlic men were fairly beat, 
and were glad enough to hinii line again, uikI stjunl 
at ease. Another and yet aimther song and dance 
succeeded, though none ecpialled the lirst, until at 
last the chief, taking up liis pusition in the 0101111! 
of the circle, called to such of the principal 
warriors Jis he chose to nanu! to come out and 
jierfonii the bnivery dance before! him, each com- 
pany cheering vociferously any of their nuniher 
who was thus suminonwl. Oiure, rival braves 
came hi blows, but the application of many sticks 
sfinu drove them back into their respective lines. 
The bravery dance meiisly coiisisls iu springing 
forward out of your rank, and ‘ playing at per- 
forming some deed of valour, shouting irieuiiwliile 
your war-cry ; and the natives oftciii get so fright- 
fully excited while doing it, tliat tliey are undoubt- 
edly, for the time, iu a slate of mental frenzy. 

Tliis part of the performance, lasting for two 


hours or more, became deciiledly monotonous ; and 
though it closed the ceremony of the Feast of 
First-fruits, 1 was not sorry when it was over, the 
old cliief having first danced in person, amid the 
iiniteil yells and shouts of the assembled tribe. 
The muincut, however, that the regiments moved 
oil the ground, the two which had already fought 
began bravery dancing iu defiance of eacli other, 
maivltiiig meanwhile in parallel lines ; aud before 
long it was evident that they only wished to get 
fjir enough oif to make sure of no interference before 
having it out. TIic chief, of course, sent down 
Indf-a-dozeii officers to keep the peace ; but the 
dance was ov(t, jiiid, so long as lie did not get into 
trouble with the goveniiiieiit about it, no doubt he 
rather enjoyed the idea of the young regiments 
learning a little practical lighting, os they very 
soon ilid, for in aiiotlicr ten minutes tliey were at it 
again, tootli and njiil, the slicks rattling 011 the 
shields like hail, and the men fighting most 
plnckily and detc^rniincdly ; until, after watching it 
lor sonic time from the hcail of the village, the chief 
sent out onlers for all the regiiiuMits to go and 
lamula (make peace), which they did by thrash- 
ing all they could catch, tliough, as the fighters ran 
away when they saw iliem coming, they had not 
much to do. Several men were, liowevi-r, danger- 
ously hurt, some very nasty wounds having been 
inflicted with kiiobkerries. 

Jt being a fine moonlight night, I determined 
to ride bac.k that eveuiug ; and, after a farcwtdl 
vi.sit to tile chief— who, whatever liis sins against 
the cohmy at ji later ilate, ha»l certainly treated 
me most kiiully— I got my horses, and proceeded 
hoinewiuds. 


LTTKllAllV IMFOSTUIIES, CONtJlSAh- 
MKNTS, ANM.) MYSTKIITES. 

A ciiniOL's chapter in lilerary history relates to 
wilful iaisiiication, wayward deception, miscoliccp- 
lioii of an author's identity and iiieaiiing — one or 
all of these accniiliiig to circumstances. Some- 
times a writer claims as his own a pro'luction 
that inoceeded wholly or in part from anothitr 
brain. SomctinieM jin autlior Jins professed to 
make a Journey to ji distant and litlle-known 
region, juid has published a description of it, due 
wholly to his own invention, or amplified by bits 
tiikcii without acknowlcdgnient fiDiii other hooks. 
Miiiiy instances are on reconl in wdiieh a writer 
jissuincd a name that did not belong to him ; 
while Htill more numerous are tlioKe wherein an 
antlior, for reasons sullicieut in thmnselves, leaves 
just so ninch mystery as to give rise to a wide 
range of conjecture. 

About the nihldle of the last century, one Mr 
lijuidcr Kbirth il the literary world by the publi- 
eatidii of a eii'ciilar in which he accused Milton of 
liiiving iNuroweil from ji ]>revioiis author some of 
llie versified materials for raradisc IjOsL It was 
easy to accuse a man who had been dead three- 
quarters of a century ; iievertlieless, Milton’s repu- 
tation stood too higli to permit this charge to be 
piissetl over in silence. Lauder iiaim!d the author, 
and quoted passages strikingly like some of those 
ill tile great Englisli epic. Dr Douglas took the 
matter up. He obtained a copy of the work with 
some difficulty, and went through it line by line, 
without fintling any such paMSiiges as the accuser 
luid professed to quote. What he did lind was 
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tilifl— that one Horens liail translated Paradise wards. They excited f^at interest in Scotland, 
Lost into Tiatin in 1690 ; that Lauder hod taken on account of their alleged antimiity ; and the 
ci^lit lines from this translation, and stated that translator and editor, James Mueplierson, a Iligh- 
hc had found them in the works of Sta])hornius, land school iniisLc.r, acf^iiired notoriety. Critics, 
a Dutch poet and divine. Meanwhile, not know- however, especially critics conversant with the 
iii^ what Douglas wiis doiii;:', Lauder ohtaiiUMl sub- Caelic 1iin)^iia;'(!, suspected that all was not as it 
: scriptions for a new edition of Kogens* poems, or should 1m!. Maepherson had obtained the good 
j that part of them which contained the passage opinion and aid of Home, the author of Doiujlas^ 

I supposed to incriminate Milton. 'When the work and hail been assisteil witli funds to enable him to 
I was actually printed, the result of Dr Douglas’s travel about the Ifighlands, as a means of collecting 
I examination was made public. The publishers, specimens of early Caelic ijoctiy. What he had 
! Messrs Fayno and Bousuet, insisted that Jiauder publisluid had Ix'cii Iransbitcd from hi.s English 
i should place in their hands the veritable book into French, Italian, Danish, and I’olisU ; and 
from which his excerpts had been made. He then ‘ OssLui’s poems * began to take a place in Kurnpean 
I confessed that the whole affair was an invention, literature. It was therefoni desirable to settle 
The piiblisliers issued a small edition of the work, whetluT they were authentic or not. Tho Faculty 
but inserted this prefatory note in each copy : ‘As of AdvfH‘at(^s stuit him on another tour to collect 
this man has been guilty of sucb a wickcfl imjiosi- further specimens ; he. apparently reaped a rich . 
tion on us and the public, and is capable of so liarvest, but iiobisly could telL ii'Iu;re he found I 

daring an avowal of it, we ditclare that we will what he pretended t(» find ancient Ossiaiiic ! 

have no further intercourse with him ; and we now manuscripts. Lord Kaines, Sir .fnhn Sinclair, j 
soli his book only as a curiosity of fraud and inter- with the poetg Blair and (Iray, contended for the i 
I polation.’ Dr Johnson, before the cheat Wiis dis- authenticity of the publications; while Dr John- 
I covered, had so far botm imposed upon as to son, David lliime, Malcolm Laiiig, and Pinkerton, 

; furnish a iircfacc and postscript to the work, more or less openly accused Macjthorson of de- 

! Jjaiuler endeavoured to ward off ]niblic censure cepiioii, in having written English poems, and 

by giving first one motive, then another, for bis ]ialmiiig them oif as translations from very old 
conduct, lie fell into obscurity, and died in great Gaelic. As Maepbersou scorned, or at anyrato 
! poverty about twcMity years afterwards. refused, to reply to any accusations against him, 

Book-buyers were invited, in 1701, to purchase the controversy went on without his assistance, 
a Uislorif and Description of the Tslandnf Porninsa^ About twenty yearn aflerwanls, Mr Shaw, author 
liy George Psalinanazar, a Christianised native of of a Gaelic I dictionary and Grammar, published a 
I that country, ’flie work maile a great stir. It A’igorons on.<laught on the ()s.«iian poems ; declaring 
was vividly written ; the details were miiiule ; that intcnial evidence shewed them to bo modern | 
i and numerous (Migravings depicted the bouses, instead of ancient ; and pointiim to the fact, that 
vehicles, s1ii])ping, &c^ of ilie Formosans. There Maepherson had never publicly shewn the old 
• next appeared DiuloifUcs hclircai a Japanese anil a manuscripts which he professed to have discovered. 
Furmosan, coiiccruing religious matters; together Malcolm Laing, an historian of Scotland, adverted 
with a gramniar of the Formosan language, a to inconsistences and even impo.<5.sibilities in the 
vocaliulary for the use of strangers visiting tiuit alleged poems. Wishing to set at rest a rpicstion 
henutii'ul i.<1and, and a series of translations of naturally so intiu'esliiig to ScoUMi men of letters, 
prayers and short sentences. The reiuliiig public the lligliluiid Society, in 1804, di'cw up u series of 
! were greatly interested in learning so much con- ipiestions, priulcd them in circulars, ami sent these 
I ceming a remote region until tluoi little known cinmlars to ev(?iy part of the ITighlamls and islands 
I except by name. A few better informed men of Scotland. They asked Avhetlicr any persoii-s 
; suspected that all was not genuine. ( leoige Psal- liatl ever heaiil any poems, long or short, in Gaelic, 

! maiia/ar mixed openly in society, and bore with attributed to Ossiun ; ami whether they could 
' great ability llic (|iieslioiiiiigs and cros.s-r|iieslioii- repeat wliat they bad heard. Slowly ilid the 
ings to which be wa.s subjected. A ftcr two English n»plies come in, and the members of the Society 
editions, and two or three foreign translnlions of were unwilling to come to an unfavourable decision 
his principal work bad appeai-cnl, the bubble burst ; on the subject, ^fhougli the controver.sy has of late 
conscieuee pricked him, and he coufesseil that he been again raised, Scotland has arrived at a jircUy 
had been deluding the ])ublic. Full particulars of unaniinons veriliet that the ])oems published by 
his life Avere never obtained, nor w.as bis real name Macjdiersoii are a cento or iialcliwork, partly ticti- 
known ; but it was accepted as probable, fwnii facts tioiw (that is, written by biiuself), aud partly copies 
one by one ascertained, that he was a native of or adaptations of poetry orally current in tlie 
iSwit/ATland ; that he had great natural abilities, Highlands. 

and had received a good education ; that for some We must not call the Letters of Jnnins a ileci^p- 
years he led the life, of a vagabond odvciilitrer, tion ; tho writer merely wished to keep secret his 
living hy various impostures in several countries of own identity, but left Hie world to conjecture at 
Europe. His Formosa fraud was known to and Icisurcasto who he might be —the name of ‘Junius’ 
encouraged by an army chaplain in llollaml, who being a fanciful one, A literary coniiiidruni were 
brought him to KnglamI, and obtained for him those Motters,' and such they still remain. They 
those high recommendations which so advanced were piihlished a little over a century ago, between 
his schemes. His ‘last will ami testament' con- 1769 anil 1772, and produced amazing excitement in 
tained cxjiTessions of deep contrition for the reck- England hy their brilliant wilirc, scathing dciiunci* 
less and dishonest conduct of liis early years. ation, uml |»olish of style. More than forty theories 

In 17C0 a small work was j^ublislied, purporting have heoii put forwanl concerning the name of tin; 
to be a translation into English of a Gaelic poem author. ’I'lie balance of opinion lias long tended 
ivritten by Ossian in the thinl century ; and these towaitls Sir Pliilip Francis ; but the mailer is 
were followed by a few other s^iccimcns soon after- not even now settled. 
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For reasons wliicli seemed to liini sufficient, 
Scott concealed for many years the authorship 
of the Waverlcy novels and romances. He did 
not make the truth known until the curiosity of 
j the entire reading public had been niised to a 
j feverish height. If at any time lie were asked 
i point-blank whether he was the author, a few 
twinges of conscience may have troubled him at 
the necessity or temptalioii to tell an untruth on 
the subject; but this is an annoyance likely to 
befall any great writer who uuiintaiiis the anony- 
mous for a series of years. 

Thomas Chatterton, who in one sense lived a 
long life before he was eighteen years old, was 
one of the most extraordinary literary deceivers 
on record. Horn at Hristol, in 1752, lie was taught 
a small routine of knowledge at a i^arish school, 
and then belonged to the (Alston School from 
Ills eighth to liis iii'teenlli year ; afteiwards he 
; led the life of a drudge in an aLtoriiey's office. 

Antiiiiiities, especially of an artistic or poetie^l 
j kind, were the special ulij(‘cU of his liking ; and 
• ill this direction lie manifested at once his genius 
:uid his fmud. In 1768 a new bridge WiLS opened 
i at Bristol ; and there a])peare,d, in Feluc Farlei/s 
Journal, a translation of an ancient manuscript, 
under the title ‘A Description of the Fryars 
.. passing over the Old Bridge.’ The antiiiue plirase- 
i ology, and the vividiu‘ss of the desci'iption, at- 
, tracted general altenlioii ; hut the whole aitfair 'w.^s 
the product of (ilhaiterton’s own brain, a1 though 
. he indulged in plciilifiil lying when pressed for 
, an exidainitiuii. This first deception marked his 
’ sixteenth year ; and the remaining two years of 
' his brief career may be characterised as one 
i continued lalsilication. He handed to a ilrislol 
i tradesman a pedigree, tracing his .ancestors hack 
! to the Norman times, and claiining to the as- 
, tonished 8hopkt?eper ixilationsliip with many a 
noble and knightly personage in past ages. Tie 
pnidiiced the JlrUfow Trayntiy^ and otluir poems, 

. deelaring them to have been wrilleii by one 
Rowley, a priest of Hie fifleeiith century. JIc 
; brought forward some old parch incuts, dcscrip- 
, live of the principal churches and chapels in 
i Bristol ; they were wholly his own pi-odiiction ; 

; but by discolouring them with smoke and ochre, 

\ and imitating old writing, lie completely deceived 
I Mr Barrett, who was at that time writing a histoiy 
i of the city. He wrote to Horace AValpoIe, iii- 
i closing pieces of rMcient writing, purporting to ho 
; biographical skctclies of Bristol painters, scarcely 
I if at all known to the public, and olfering to place 
in his hands a large collection of sncli papers. 

, Walpole, who was ut Ih.at time preparing his 
Anecdotes of Painters, entered upon itie subject 
j with great interest ; hut his critical jiidgnicnt soon 
; detected the fraud, and he. shook (di' the impostor. 
Some London booksellers made (Jhatterton an offer 
which temiitcd him to come to the iiietrojiolis, 
where lie \ras chiefly ciiiploycd in writing satir- 
ical party articles. Tlie attention they uttmcled 
. gralilied his enormous self-conceit ; and in a 
1 wild burst of excitement he said to a friend that 
I he hoped, ‘by the blessing of God, very soon to 
be sent prisoner to the Tower, which will make 
my fortune.* The ‘ mad genius,* as he was called, 
had long brooded on Ruieide ; and he put it into 
effect at a S(pi.alid lodging in Brook Street, llol- 
bom, and dul not live to see his eighteeiitli year. 

Another of these strange palterings with truth is 


known as the ‘Ireland Shakspeare forgeriei^’ a 
publication that scandalised all litenuy men who 
' possessed any reverence for tnith. Saniud William 
Henry Ireland, bom in 1779, uras the son of Ireland 
the engraver, respectably though not eminently 
known in liis profession. The father’s love for relics 
and memorials connected in any way with great 
men Wtas the bait that tempted the son into di^on- 
esty. The two visited Stratford-on-Avon in 1795, 
w'iih the main purpose, on the pint of the senior, 
of bringing out a description illustrated by his 
sketches ami engravings. Young Ireland, who 
Inul been articled to a conveyancer, after their 
return told his father th.at ho hod accidentally 
found, among some law-p.apcr8, an old time-worn 
deed or lease containing Sliakspenre’s autograph. 
*riie father, overjoyed at such a find, iii’god him to 
search for further incmiori.'ils of the great poet. 'An 
iinlbrLiiiiate rofiiK'st, us the result speedily shewed. 
Young Ireland itreleiided to find one curiosity after 
.'mother, until enough had been collected to form a 
volume, lie it to be noised abroad that 

one of the newly found Irciisiircs was a tragedy 
by SliaksiMMue, bearing the title of Vortigern, but 
that he would not publish it until it had been 
acted at one of the jirineipal theatres. Sheridan, 
tlioiigh not without misgivings as to the quality of 
this dramatic composition, fell into the trui), and 
gave a ciuisidorablc sum for the copyright. John 
Kemble undertook the ]n’iiK;i[ial character ; and, 
public curiosity being excited, there wjis an ini- ; 
inense house. Tlie. audience waited and waited j 
for touches of Shakspeare’s gmiius, hut Availed in i 
vain; for the piece Avas one of the baldest and most j 
inane. The ciiitain fell amid a storm of hisses, : 
and l^vrh'fftrn, at once disappeared. Meanwhile | 
Malone and other critics had disputed the authen- 
ticity of tlui Ro-c.'illed Shakspeare diacoA'erics gener- 
ally. 'riie loo cre,diilons rulher, rendered uneasy I 
by these thing'*, insisted on the son giving full 
]Mirlicnlars of the when, the av here, ami the how . 
of his fimlings. The young cheat tlaui made a ' 
clouii breast of it, and confessed that they Averc ; 
all mere inventions.* i 


OUR O N 1. Y S N A K K 

A TALK OF THK MAUKITIUS. 

Wk were a jMirty of f«uir — made up of our Jiost, 
ohl I )r Fairbaim ; young ’riiompson, assistant- j 
•surgeon of the — th, quartcTed ul Maliebourg ; Cap- j 
tain Blogg, of the same distinguished corps ; ami ; j 
myself. We sat in the A'crandah after dinner, I 
smoking ami half-dozing, AA’licn the doctor sud- 
denly Si'll*! to his brother professional ; ‘ By the 
Avay, Thompson, I had a fine specimen of the 
cobm da capcillo givtui mo lo-d.ay by the skipper of 
the vc.s8el that arrived Avith coolies from Matiras.* 
‘Ah, re.ally ; you must let me see him.* 

‘And what may that be you’re talking about, 
doctor V said Optaiii Blogg, as a sound like the 
booming of camion ceased in the comer at Avhich 
he was ••jcatcd ; for he was a heavy sleeptm 
‘ A species of sTiake,* replied Dr Fairhairn. 

‘ A cobra, did you say ? The deuce and all ! A 
snake here ! — a live one, d’ you mean ?’ 

The doctor nodded. 

‘Well, now, L’a'o always maintained that if 
there was one redeeming point about tliis precious | 
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island, that ]point was the absence of snakes. 
Another illusion destroyed! Mauritius, 1 give 
thee up'!* 

* But, Blogg, one snake can’t make a colony, you 
know.* 

‘I don’t know. I*d believe anything about 
snakes.* 

‘The species is very venomous, I’ve hoanl, 
doctor,’ squeaked in a shrill treble the assistant- 
RUigeon, who was an enrnrst young man, and 
ardently devoted to his profession. He had a 
nervous cough and wore spectacles. 

‘1 believe you. Voii should have seen the 
Creole at the Custoin-hoiisc jump ns he opened 
tiic box in which the skipper luid carefully placed 
the glass case with niy Kjieciincii. It saved the 
skipper some duty on trinkets and filigree-work, I 
expect, for the box passed without further inspec- 
tion.’ 

‘And do yon mean to say that this venomous 
reptile IS under the same roof with us, and only a 
bit of glass between us and it V and Captain Blogg 
appeerod disquieted. 

‘’fruo, O king! But the glass u very thick, 

I and ’ 

Smash ! There was a cry and a scuffling of feet. 

‘Tjiu fm alio- lui fin sauve, iii’sioii!* cried a 
servant, running in with affrighted looks. 

‘ Who *H gone —who *s escaped, *cre Malabar V 

‘ I’amboo, Sahib,’ crietl an Liidiaii servant. 

‘ JIow <lid it ba|)]K*ii, cretin V 

‘ Moi ii’a-pas couiiais, m’sien. Le p’tit gokbra 
lui oasse’— 

‘fdi ! no doubt. Of course, it was the gokhm 
that did it all, and you lazy wretches arc as innocent 
I ic; doves. Be off at once. Si'arch the house ; and 
I if you fin<l it, kill it at uiice, d’you hear ?’ 

I ‘Oui, oui, kill him, kill him, I say!* shouted 
I ( *uplain Blogg .as the fellow disappeared. ‘ Ton 
iiiv word, the idea of a snake or gokhra, as that 
fellow calls it, makes me quite ni'rvuu.s.’ 

‘Well, you’re all right anyway, Blogg, for 
they ’vc iiiaile your bed up in the pavilion to-night. 
If the thing gets out of the house, at all, you 
j may be sure he’s had enough close coiifinenient, 
and will he oil' for the jungle at the back, or down 
to the river at his first ohaiice.’ 

‘ Ves; my theory is that, in his present famished 
coiiditif)!!, he should first make direct for your 
heii-huusc ’ 

‘Oh, hang your Iheories! You look .as wise as 
an owl, Thompson, but you ain’t as ciiiiiiing n.a a 
serpent, ^fy peace of mind lias gone for the 
present.* 

‘Well, my wife Avill give you a cup of tea to 
restore it,’ said the doctor ; and wo went in to the 
drawing-room. 

Captain Blogg, though generally a very enter- 
taining person — not so iiiiudi from wit in himself 
os from being the ‘cause of wit in others’ — was by 
no means an amusing companion during this even- 
ing. Ilo planted himself carefully in the midflle 
of the room, on the stillest and most uncoinfortahlc 
chair he could find, avoiding cushions or anti- 
macassars, or anything that might harbour an 
unwelcome intruder. His glance fell restlessly 
upon the floor and comers of the room. He turned 
pale, as a skein of dark wool fell across his knees 
from the tabic ; the familiar and harmless lizards 
darting across the walls in chase of moths, assumed 
startling shapes to him ; and when a dark moving 


aonuthimf gradually protnided its increasing length 
beneath the iloor (it had beam raining heavily), 
with an exclamation of ‘Jump for yonr lives !’ he 
bounced to the top of his chair, and hurled a 
photographic album of Mrs Fairbaim’a at the i 
object. The object proved to be nothing moie I 
alarming than a iiicaiideriiig stream of water that a 
leak in the verandah had adiii'dlcd. At whist he 
revoked, trumped his partner’s trick, and iiaid no 
IicmI to the common rules of the game— erron^ 
whicli when committed by others, bo was wont to 
declaim with all the authority of a member of the 
Porthiiid. It was a rcrud to everylHMly when the 
time came to rctii'c to rest; and Captain Blogg and 
I betook ourselves to the pavilion, a wooden erec- 
tion apart from the house, and dividial into two 
compartments, which served for sleeping-rooTus 
when the house was full. 

The night was oppn'spively hot, and I sat for 
some time in the ]i.'ivilion verandah, wlici'O dark- 
ness proved soiiiethiiig of a shelter from the 
iiiosqiiitoc!^ with which the place abounded. Blogg 
wouldn’t sit up, and bad gone to bis room at once. 

I was in the middle of my second cheroot, when an 
unearthly yell fnuii tlie din^cticui of Blogg’s room 
startled me, and in a few seconds lie was standing 
before me, while be leaned one band on the back 
of my chair, aiwl whispered in a hoarse voice : 

* The snake ! I ’iii bitten 1 Quick ; bring the 
doctor at oucc.’ As he sunk into a chair, I 
hastened off, and having wakened Fnirbaim and 
Thompson, we were soon again at his side, our 
hands full of restoratives, our tongu(!S full uf 
inquiry. 

‘Oh, there’s no mistake about it,* said poor 
Blogg. ‘1 heaitl the thing give a hiss, and then 
felt the bite. T was half asleep, and had thrown 
my h*g over the side of the bed. Lo(»k hen» ; 
here’s the mark.’ And lie pointed to a livid spot 
OIL the calf of Jiis leg. The tw'o doctors examined 
it carefully. 

‘ D’ye si!i! any puncture, Thompson ?’ said Fair- 
bairn. 

‘ No ; but that ’s of no imporlaiiee,’ replied 
Thoiuiisoii, whom 1 had heard niutteririg as we 
came across from the house : ‘Poor old Blogg. 
But snakc-bites ain’t met with every day; very 
iiilercdtiiig ; 1 'll take notes.’ 

Meantime, a jorum of about half a tumbler of 
whisky bad Ijeeu administered to the patient, and 
Thompson had made a note of his temperature, 
the slate of his pulse, and had flicked the canrlle 
about in front of his c 3 ’es, to ascertain the state of 
the pupil — a maimer more suggestive of an ‘ inter- 
esting case,’ than of sympathy' for the Anctini, and 
whicli the victim rcsonteil. 

‘What are you fooling me about for like this, I 
say, Thompson I Can't voii do anything to help a 
I'eilow?’ 

‘Teinpcr irritable,’ noted down Thompson in a 
few hieroglyphics in his hook. 

‘Can’t do much for you, I’m afraid, poor old 
chap,* ho continued. ‘‘We’re going to inject 
.amiiionia beneath the skin ])reseiitly. You don’t 
feel your tongue sw'clliiig at all, do you, or a creepy 
sensation down your back, or anything P 

‘O dear, O dear !’ groaned the sufferer, heedless 
of these professiouaj inquiries, and thinking of 
approaching dissolution. 

Presently he gave a roar os Thompson gave 
him a shaip prod with a needle. 
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‘ All ri};ht, all right/ said the latter cheerfully ; 
‘no loss of sensibility- -7/r/.’ 

Dr Fuirbairii was liard at work pressing and 
cleansing the wound, uttering at intervals vatious 
consolatory ex|}rc.ssioiis, and had adiuiiiistcred 
another dose ot the "whisky, w'hich by now w'jui 
having visible effect on the eaplain. His utterance 
became thick. 

‘Do you remark/ said the junif)r to Dr Fair- 
bairn, ‘thickening of spcu'ch — stn^sury-iiiutur nerves 
aifcctcd ?’ and down went his pencil to paper. * 1 
say, his teeth look fixed, <lon’t they ? — tetanic spasms 
commencing and he rashly applied his forefinger 
to the barricading teeth, which the captain very 
naturally kept closoil, to avoiil an attack with for- 
ceps upon his tongue ; hut the ‘ tetanic spasm' was 
insuflicieiit to prevent the ardent young surgeon 
from receiving a smart bite from the patient, 
who feared that tlieiu was a design u^ion his 
tongue?. 

Captain Blogg hiul now become allernalely 
querulous and niaiiiidering. ‘ Tlioiiipson, you * 1*6 
a foolish cold-blood(‘d ])ill-box. No ; I shan’t he 
quiet ; and you ain’t going to Hf|iiirt that stuff into 
me, I can tell you. Ditsh liypodermic injeeshuns ! 
Viis; [ ean wink with one eye, and be hanged to 
you ; and 1 don’t fet'l u iiumhness in my lower 
extremities. 1 shay, Fairhaini, ain't he a hmte / 
Fancy dying in this way, eh ? Shposc Shmitli ’ll 
get the step. Don’t like Shmith. l^fakc iny will, 
eh? Tliatsh a good uii! Got nothing to leave 
but a few debts, and a ca'^o of three star llcimcssey. 
Thompson can have the di'bis, aiubyoii may have 
the brandy, old chap, (.'an f walk ? Vos, 1 
can w'alk;’ and rising to his feet, he reeled from 
one side of the verandah to llie oilu*r, and Jinaily 
brought up short against one of the supporUi, 
which he embraced tightly. 

‘No co-ordination of movement- - mischief to the 
cerebellum/ said Dr Thompson, as he and Dr 
Fairbairn went to Iho patient’s assistance. By 
this time the whole house w’as up ; servants were 
running about moi’e noisy than useful. Mrs Fair- 
bairn had arisen and made anxious impiirii's as to 
the acciih-rit, wlini wc were, all surprised at a merry 
peal of laughter, which ]injceeded, without doubt, 
from that excellent lady. 

‘Most unseemly !’ sai«l Dr Fairbairn. 

‘ HorrifI, cruel, iroslitunfeelinofhershex !* moaned 
the captain. 

‘Odd ! ’ sai<l Dr Thompson. 

‘AVilliam, William, come here !’ cried the loily, 
as soon as laughter permitted her to speak; and Dr 
Fairhairn, with an angry look, asking me to lake 
his place, went out. He reliiriied, however, with 
his own face distorted with laiiglite.r, aiul going 
straight to the room that Blogg had occupied, 
shouted out: ‘All right; here's your snake, 
Blogg. I’ve got him!’ and giving a hurrah, 
and a bang with a stick, a goose waddled from 
under the bed and flapped her wings about the 
loiiiii, hissing angrily at the treatment. 

(.’aptain Blogg’s bed had been made up by an 
intelligent servant over a tub in wlilcli a sitting 
goose had been placed. The captain’s overhanging 
leg ha«l offered an irresistible mark. 

lie didn’t appear at breakfast next day, but went 
olf t^arly. Pressing duty, we afterwards learned. 

Dr Fairbairn’s cobra W'us never heard of again, 
hut doubtless had a merry time of it amongst the 
jungle-pigs and rats. 


SPRING. 


Spktso I liarhinRcr of joys renewed, 

Of earth by smiling heaven wooed, 

Of sweet full-throated harmony, 

Waking to song each budding tree, 

Kre yet llic leaves have music made. 

And learnuil lu throw a whisp’riug shiulo 
O’er tlio chei|iiured ground wliich lies 
Ik'uealli thoir woven canopies. 

To thee, T ween, the feathered choir 
Oandii Us sweetest, and ilesire 
To do thee homage prom])ts the song 
Which trills the fields and woods among. 

When softer suns have hidden shout 
The timid blossom, and tiic rout 
Has IriiKtfiil given to the air 
TJie hlado that frosts retreating spare. 

Sailing athwart the incent bluo 
That peeps the cloudlets* silver ihn>ugli. 

The rook right busy homeward steers 
To where, through cycle of long years, 

Th* elms have ever braiiehcd t’ entwino 
The wiml-iosscil cradles of his line. 

A tend’ror herbage springs apace 
To fce«l new scions of the race 
Which thronging speck ilic sunlit groon, 

And wanton where of late hath been 
Chill snows that penned the bleating plaint 
l^or freedom *iiii(l the ])asluros faint. 

With clearer wavelets speeds the rill 
To join the river that will till 
'riie sov’nui sea with Irilnifii-lide, 

Yet loves it on its way to bide, 

And, rippling, tell each Mle stone 
Ami sleepy liranrl!, that now has flown 
The frost which cheeked its highland suiirce, 

And stemiiifd Us long imi>aiiout 00111*80. 

With fairer lines the young earth glow?^ 

.And [tre&cige gives what siiiiiiuer-sliows 
Of How'ry splendour soon wdll burst 
When June, rose-laden, is tin: first 
To ti'inpt thn amorous night iiigalo 
To warble forth liis nightly tale, 

If love, ii(d sorrow, be tlio n«ile 

Which, welling, strains that (|iiiv'rii)g throat. 

AYith softer tones the sweet AVest plays 
A mill the t rees all t hrough the ibiys, 

AVliicli lengthen slowly, till once more 
Gray twilight’s hour ne’er dies beforo 
The curfew, ami the bats *gin glance 
Full nimldy after wiiiti!i '’8 Iraiico ; 

Then eoines again the lovers' hour, 

When loving eyes have lirightesl pow’r, 

And low-breathed vows may best lie hoard. 

And inmost chnnls most gently stirred. 

For magic’s rife in twilight's mirk, 

And what mure magic than love’s work ? 

Spring's eloquence alone can tell 
\Vhat HW(H:ts with her fair self do dwell ; 

’Twere vain for any mortal hand 
To sweep the lyre, when her own liaml 
Of ehoristerB proclaim the joys 
Her bounty brings. Mere jarring noise 
Were mortal song, wlicn evry where 
One burst of miisic fills the nir. 

And drowns all meaner notes that vio 
With Natuni’s one great symphony. 
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OLD TIMKS AND NEAV. 
lx the pi'csciit (Isiy, when oiio seldom or never 
lieni'S of HiiyLhiii;' like pecnhitioii siiid fraud in 
coniicclion with tlu: ndininistratioii of piihlic 
aliair.4 in Kn<'1aii(1, it is apt to be for'^otten lliat 
Ihis spceies of inlej'rity is but of comparatively 
inoflerii date ; for readers of liistory well know tliat 
Ihere wa.s a time, not bo very loiij; a;' 0 , when 
among the liiglier classes in England, as well as 
Scotland, llien; iwcvailed quite, as despicable a 
Bpeeics of corruption and double-dealing as is now 
lamentably visible in the United Stales. (Joing 
back no ftn lhcr than two hundred years ago, we. 
Jind in.slaiices of jieciilalion, fraud, and baiidaced 
deception so very itstounding a.s to be scarcedy 
coiiceiviible — men of tlie highest title and ])ositioii, 
when they had a chance, pocketing money not 
their own, and selling tlnunsclves to rival j»artioa 
and dynasties with as much compbu imey as is now 
exhibited by the meaner order of voters at an 
election in Norwich. IMie grotc-squeiiess of the 
wliolc ullair is enhanced by the fiictthat the period 
notable for lliese dclinqiiciicio.s was jicculiarly 
signalised by fervid ecclesiastical wraiigliiigs. ^leii 
who would have, siitfercd death rather lliaii give 
lip tluilr cherished raligious distinctions, did not 
scrupli! to rol) and plundm* at all suitable oppor- 
liniities. There was no want of ecclesiasticism, 
but wonderfully little morality. 

Siimiiioning up an army of departed groalncss 
imiled Avitli profound villainy, the first who 
presents himself in the spectral throng is that 
heedless and inconigiblc being, Clurles II. 
Devoid of principle, lie sold Dunkirk to lh»A 
Ereiicli for live huiidml thousand iwuiids, and 
puckeUul the money, instead of paying it into 
the national exchequer. That, however, was about 
the least of his treachcrie.^. During his whole 
reign, ho privately accepted a pmisioii in the fonii 
of a bribe from Jjouis XIV. James fl., his brother 
and successor, was equally base in becoming a 
dependant of the Ercnch sovercigii. The conduct 
of these two, the lost of the reigning Stuarts, who 
brought ignominy on their race, can he looked 


back upon only wilh sciilimiuits of uiiulterahle 
dclcslatiun. AVlicii kings were so far fojgctful of 
honesty and self-rcf^jioct, what could be expected 
from the statesmen and other public officials of the 
period 1 Among those who come gaily to the 
front a.s depHtdalors is .iohii Ciiiirchill, who ulti- 
mately beciime Duke of Marlborough. Born of a 
good but imimvcu'ished family, John got so little 
(Mlucatlon that lie was never able to R])ell. But 
wholly uiiscni])uU»us, be Kacrificed bis honour in a 
way we refrain from iiu;ntioning in order to be 
I ap)M)iiited an (‘iisigii, from which position be, 

I by court -favour, rose to bci a captai!! and lieu- 
leiiant-colouel. Marrying Sarah Jennings, a lady 
! as reiiiarkalde for lu*r beauty as for her talents 
and imperious disposition, (/’linrchill was raised 
by James II. to the pi?erage as Baron Siindridge. 
Never for a moiiieiit h).^iiig sight of the main 
chance, he ostensibly de.serted the cause of James, 
wlicii that luckless monarch lied to France, and 
passing over to William, I’rince of Orange, he was 
made by him Earl of Marlborough. AVhile in 
the service of William, he greatly distinguished 
himself in figliting against the Eivncli, yet all the 
time by secret inameuvres he fraudulently kept 
up an intercourse with James at St (lermain. It 
wa.s a beautiful ca.se of double-dealing. Accord- 
ing to Macaulay, who ha.s tracked liim out by 
ransacking the ‘Stuart Papers/ Marlborough hail 
no sense of ])robi1j'. He earcil neither for Whig 
nor Tory. The only thing In*, cared for wa.s 
money. ‘All the precious gifu wliicli nature 
had lavished on him lie valued cliiclly for what 
they would fetch.* Witli the ino.'*t winning man- 
ners, he cheated right and loft. As a military 
commander, he drew a large, allowance, under 
pretence of keeping a public table, but he never 
asked an olliccr to tliiiner. He made up fraudulent 
muster-rolls, lie pocketed pay in the names of 
men wlio had long been doiul, killed in battle in 
his own sight years ])re.vioiisly. There were twenty 
such names in one troop, and thirty-six in another. 

I Tlie historian offers proofs of tlicse villainies, but 
I a more magnificent act of villainy is still to 
! come. In tlie whole round of state annals tlicre 
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ia perhaps nothing to match it. As .a revelation 
of the depths of avarice and treachery in the 
human lieui^ it is invaluable. 

King William deteriniiied to send a powerful 
naval expedition to attack the French at Ihest 
• 'J'he command was given to (leiieral Talmnsh. At 
. this time, 1604, Marlborough was in liondon, 

I ilancing attendance on the court, and under civil 
; as well as military allegiaiieo to King William. 
Having furtiv(dy discovered the j»nrpo!?e of the 
expedition, he sent intelligence of the attack to 
.lames at St Cerinain, in order that it might 
1)0 communicatetl to llio Freiieh government. 
The result of this iiefariuiis traiihactioii was that 
the English force on trying to laml at Ihe.'^t 
was cruelly defeafeil, Talnia.sli was mortally 
wounded, and four liiindred sailors with seven 
hundred sohliers were killed. With his last 
breath, Talinash exclaimed that he h.ad been liii-ed 
into a snare by treai:hcry. Loinl were the expreii- 
sions of grief and liidignalioii. hiu one could he 
fastened on as the author of the calamity. ‘ The 
i n\al criminal,* says Macaulay, ‘av;is not named; 
nor till the archi ves of the I louse of Stuart wei*c 
explored, was it known to the public lli.it Talio.nsli 
had i)erished by the basest of all the liundieil 
villainies of !Marl borough !* The explanation 
given of the treatdiery is simply this; Marlborough 
hatl two years before bi-en set aside from active 
duly, and wanted to get the post occiipieil by 
Talinash, so that he might carry on his old system 
of plunder by drawing pay for men who <Ii«l not 
exist. Siibsctjueiilly, as is well known, thi.s able 
but bad man distinguislieil himself in the war of 
the Spanish Succession, was raisi-d to a dukedom, 

; and <lied full of riches and worldly liononr in 
; 1722. The tnUli has now come out regarding 
; him. With all his brilliant laleiils, he was a cold- 
I blooded, scbeining Iriiitor. Siu-.li was the great 
! ‘ Malbrouk,* of Knmcli ironical song, 
j At tlie close of the late Franco-( Jeniiaii war, when 

■ accounts Avert.) overhauled b^*^ the rivnch authori- 
ties, there Avere some amazing disL-lo-siires of framl ; 
one of tlie Avorst being that of an army contractor 
Avlio hail supplied to the soldiers shoe.s Avith paste- 

. board soles, Avbicli Aveiit to Avn-ck almo.-t imme- 
diately on being used, and Avlmlc reginurnt.-^, tliongli 
app.areiitly Avtuiring slioc.^s, Averc really marching 
, barefoot. Tricks of tlii.-i kiinl, either through the j 

■ connivance or folly of cominancling ollicer.-s, AA'ere 
! quite common ill 1' iglaiid Iowan Is the end of the 

■ seventeenth ceiitiirv. Arthur Jlerliert, l^arl of 
Torringtoii, a.s Fir.-;. Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Admiral of the Fleet, was .so carides.s of his diilie.s, 
that the siiilors iimlcr his comniaiid were nearly 
starA’cd. The dealers aa'Iio conlraclitd to supply 
the navy sent casks of meat from Avhicli even dogs 
turned aAvay in ilisgust, ami also iiarnds of beer 
which smelt Avorse tliaii bilge-water. So badly 
were merchant-ships protected by 'I’orrington, lliat 
their jiroprietors ghully ])aiil imm''i::.o bribes to 
secure the convoy of Dulc.h privateers. 

Tlie coiite.st.s between tlie Old and llin Now East 
tinlia Companies (IGDIl) Avere. a fertile source of de- 
11101 all. -satidii. The Old Company Avi.-^liing lo preserve 
; its valued monopoly, never lic-sitated, as occasion 
I require<l, to pnri-ha.se the favour of rnmi in poAV(*r. 
They swittereil bribes AA'ho1esa1e,liut perhaps ncA^er 
80 profii.sitly as when an endeavour was mode to 
get a rein-wal of their charter. Fearing that the 
charter might not be renewed, the DirccLors put a 


hundred thousand pounds at the disposal of Sir 
Thomas ('ook, an eminent merchant in Lutidoii, to 
be distributed among the great men at Whitehall, 
and for whicli no questions would be asked. 
Among tlic parties Avho participated in this shame- 
ful bribe Avas the Alarquis of Caormarllieii, after- 
Avanls Duke of Leeds. *riie charter was secured ; 
but the corruption that bad been practised Avas ulti- 
mately di.s(do.>ieil, and LeeiU only escjipcil iniiieach- 
mciit by sLMidiiig the principal Avituess against him 
out of" the Avay. C-ook, the distributer of the | 
bribc.><, was sent to the *roAver, but was so forlunato | 
as to secure a bill of imlcmnity by onVring to tell j 
all lie knew of the bn .si ness. Jii the Avliole ca.se aa'o j 
aie I’emiiiilod of tliat in AA-liich (Icneral Eidkiia]) | 
and certain slate olIic.er.s at Washington liavo lately j 
and A'ery ])ainfully beem mixed ii]). | 

It apneara lo have been quite customary for i 
navy unit army contriicLor.s to give bribes in money | 
lo oificcrs to pass their accounts, in Avliich articles ; 
Ilf a worthless kind Avero cliargcil at extraA'.igantly I 
high prices. Henry (Jny, a Tiicmbcr of parliament | 
and Secretary of the Tre.'usnry, ri‘cpived a bribe of ‘ 
tAV’o InindixMl gninoas for some jobbery of tliis . 
nature, and llm deliiiqiieucy being discovered, lio 
Avas sent to the Tower. About .a nioiith later, 
Craggs, who bml bi‘gnn life a.s a barber, and ri.-ani 
to the dignity of an army-clothier, Avas sent lo the 
Tower on a cliargc of eorriiptiiig the colonels of 
regiments AvilU Avlioiii he bad dealings. Tlio 
pillage that AA'eiit on in all department.^ of the 
state provoii a source of extreme vexation to 
King William, who fell himself to be suiro muled 
by little heller than a hand of robbers. It was 
ililliciill to say who could be trn.-ileil. Proles.se.d ! 

Whigs and profissed Jacobites were alike ileeeit- | 

fill. The pivcim t.s of Whitehall and of Ifolyrood j 
swanned Avilh politicians as corrupt as conM now j 
be found in Athens, Washiiigloii, or New Y'ork. 
'I'hem AA’as a state of niiiviTsal coiTU]>tion. 1’lip. 
leading men about the court, iiicliiiliiig Un.s.se]l 
and Hmlolphiii, Avero, like 3\larl borough, see-.^awing 
lietween loyalty to .lames and William, and a deep 
stain has acconliiigly been left on tliinr cliara-;ter. 

In llic.se Old Times, as lia.s been often observed, 
the ScuUi.di nobility and gentry shoAVoil an ini- 
nienso aptilnde for brib»*s to soothe tlndr feelings 
Avhcii changing, or preti'iidiiig to change, their 
]iolitics. If anything, they were more rapacioii.s 
than their Eiigli.sh neighbours, beeaiwe they were 
more needy ; but, to do tliciii justice, they Avere , 
generally satislieil with smaller kiuiis. Oi^e of tho 
least scrupulous of the Avretclied set Avas Canqibell, 
Earl of Iboailalbaiie, to Avliom, under the llevolu- 
lioii Rcttleiiieiit, Avas assigned llie onerous duly of 
IKicifying, more propiudy, buying up, the .Jacobite 
clan.s. For Ibis purpo.'se, a large sum, said to be 
tw'enly thousand pounds - -Avliich AA'onld go the | 
length of three times that amount in our days — 
was put at hi.s di.sposal. He succeeded in quiet- ! 
ing for a time a few turbulent cliieis, but never 
gave any explanation of Avliat he had done Avith ; 
the money ; and it has always been the universal 
belief that he kept the greater part of it to him- | 
selL The imdanchuly fact is, that during the ' 
whole Jiffair, Avliile pi-ofesaing loyalty to William, ■ 
Breadnlbane Avas carrying on an underhand cor- 
responilence Avith St (lermain, and contriving to 
bring aboiil a rebellion. At the outbreak of 1715, 
he sent five hundred men to join the standard of 
the Pi'cteiidcr. 


I 
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I Burton, who has the murit of havin${ hroo^ht 
I to light a vast nuinber of curious particulars 
I concerning Scottish history, tells us to u penny 
I the amount in sterling money given by the 
j English government to buy olf the opposition of 
I certain Scottish noblemen and gentlniiieii to the 
i Union. To make things look (lecent, the cash 
I was imported in discharge, of illusory accoiiiiU. 

; A few, such as the Diiko of AUkiIo and .Marquis 
j of Tweeddulc, got a thousand pounds each ; the 
I greater number boil from two liuiidred to three 
■ liundred pounds ; one hod iifty pounds; and Loixl 
Banff received the more pitiful suiii of cdeveii 
I pounds two shillings. The Earl of Marcliinont 
^ stands ut the lii'ad of tlie roll as having ]K)cketed 
I L.11U4, 15s. 7d., and so nicely * had he (estimated 
i the value of his conscience, as to give back ftve- 
j ])eiice in copper, on receiving UllOf, lOs.* The 
i sum-total wiiicli was distributed anifnig the'«e 
needy oi»poneiils of the Union was L.20,54l), 1 7s. 7d. 

I The English in:iy be congratulated on having made 
so good a bargain ; and the Scutch of the pi-c-^eiit 
I day have no reason to be dissalislied. 

Afodern iiovelisis seeking about for a plot, would 
have an excellent choice, in the. liislory of the. 

; ])criod in wliicli the austere but upright M'illiam 
' was beset by crowds of titled j)ecnlatoi’.s — Alarl- 
boroiigb, of course, in the foregroiiiul, with the 
volupUnms Torvvugton, the troasouons llussell 
and (judolphin, and the avaiiciuus Leeds, followc'd 
by fiuy and Cruggs, communing on their jiiisfor- 
tiine.s in the lV)wer. As rogunls inferior eluiractiTs 
in the iiioce, some fun might l>o extracted IViniiTaafe, 
a Tloiuau Catholic priest, who turned Protestant, 
and set up the business of au informer on luifor- 
tunale .facobites. Artistically, a good deal could be 
ina«le of 'Psuifo. IIuw he persna<le<l the Secitdary of 
State to send him with a body of ollicers to seaivb 
. for evidences of treason in the mansions of noted 
tfacobites in Lanciisliirc ; bow, when the oflicers 
were searching for conceabul stores of anus, Tasife 
went into the private chapels and adroitly ])Ocketed 
silver crucifixes and other ai'tiele.s of value. And 
then what a siileiidid dcnoueiiieiit ! 'I'uafe selling 
himself to the pool Jacobites, wlioiii he had plun- 
dered, niid stating at their trial at Alanchester (hat 
all he had reportcal .against llieiii to the Secretary 
of Stale was a downright lie ; >vhereiij>oii the court 
breaks up, and the unfortunate .judges are hooted 
and p(dti‘d out of the town. AVitli such interior 
furnishings, the story wuuld be as amusing as 
Peveril of the PciUc; and it might ut ]ea.st, in a 
. graphic way, give uii insight of the manners at the 
court of William and Alary. 

But long after the taciturn Dnteliman .and liis 
affable English consort had passed away, corrup- 
I tioii continued to flourish in high quarters. Jt wms 
I rite in the reign of Queen Aiiiu', tliougli not always 
, successful ill escaping detection. Sir Bobert Wal- 
; pole, while a member of parliament and Treasurer 
I of the Navy, w;is found guilty by the lIoii.se »if 
! Commons of ‘a high brciach of liust and notorious 
j corruption,* and accoriliiigly wjis ('.xpcllcd the House 
and sent to the Tower (171 2^. ll('.storcd to fortune 
on the accession of Oooi’ge f., Walpole rose to 
cmincnco as a statesman ; but till the last -and 
perhaps impelled by tlie diiliculiy of securing 
Iriends to his administration-- -he reduced corrup- 
tion to a science by a skilful adaptation to iiidi- 
vidual wonts : to one a bribe in money, to another a 
place, to a third a title, and so on, till all in tarn 


were pleaserl. The plan w'sts eminently sncccssful. . | 
Peace was securad by what, after all, was no gi-eat = 
outbiy by the state. Few prime ministers have 
been so uistingnisbed for bis ingenious artiiices as 
Sir Bobert Walpole. In our own times be is best 
rciiietiibercd as the nutbor of the saying sadly 
Immilialing bj liiimaii iiatuiv, ‘that every mail 
lilts bis price.* i 

It would bo a fine IIumiu* for u xibilu.«:opliic essav ! 
b) trace the gradual extinction of corrupt practices ■ 
in the English adiniiiisiralioii abmg with the ■ 
growth of an acute sense of honour in all public 
traiisactiuiis. A man of any mark high in oUicc 
would be now loath to have bis name associated ■ 
with acts of bribery niid corruxdioii such as wore ■ 
by no means uncomiiioii in the reign of Geoige If. 
'riie writer of any e.s.say on lbi.s subject, wdiile 
sijeakiiig of the influence of moral ageiicie.s, woiihl 
not fuigct to shew that very iiiiicli of the delin- 
quency of past times wa.s a direct result of balanc- 
ing opinions and intei-e.st.s between two lival 
dynasties. For fifty years after the flight of 
James, there wore lurking hopes of a Uestoratiou ; 
and not until these bojics were sbimped out on 
the field of Ciilloden was there anvtbiiig like a 
distinct ]n*ogress in those virtues which now dis- 
liiigiiish the best onler of society in Britain. 
Under later auspices, our country, in all depart- ; 
me.uls except among Stock Exchange gamble!-!*, 
Prospectus-mongers, and the. very meanest of the • 
population, has liappily and .so eflectually thrown 
olf the scandals which di.scro'litcd the conclusion of 
the seventeenth and the. early years of the cight- 
oeiilli centmy, that a disclosure of wliat took place 
ill Old Tiiiic.s will appear to be scarcely creiliblc. . 
Corrupt admi nisi rati VO pr-actices of superlativi! 
extent and magnitude, it is sorrowful to think, 
have found a home in other lands where a keen 
aeuse of peusonal br)iioiir is lo.st in party struggles, 
and whei-e leading ollieial-s seem, from all accoiint.s, 
to be but iiii[K‘rfectly acquainted with the eleiiKuits 
of social and ]>olitieul probity. w. 
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CHAl’l'KIl XXT.— TUP. FOWKR OF ‘OLD TIMES.* 

‘ Edith, darling, I have thought of a xdan.* Tlii.s 
was the way John Dalton * broke it* to his wife • 
in her cliainbcr that afteiTiooii ; he felt that with ; 
her it wjis no use to silver the bitter pill, for that 
her love, no matter what disguise they wore, would 
detect the aIo(!.s. 

‘ A plan, dearest ? * answered she, i u Ire mbl i iig 1 ones. . 

There was something in his voice, though he. ■ 
had iiinde it as buoyant as be could, that presaged | 
to her of ill, ' 

‘Yes, love. The more. T ibiiik of that Binzil j 
mine, the more I cling to it. I Ihiidc with you, 
that that strange warning, not to deem .all os lost 
there, came from a friendly hand ; and tliongli 1 
do not say that Holt has playe<l me false -I have 
no ]iroof of that, you know ’ 

‘Never mind Mr Holt, love, now,* interposed 
she calmly. 

‘ Well, 1 have come to the conclusion that the best 
and only course that now lies open to me is to see 
after the thing with my own eyes— to go to Brazil.* 

‘ To go to Brazil ! * 

How faint and full of fear that echo was ! She 
liad been standing by his sidc^ with one hand 
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Testing' on liia Hlioulilor, and he felt her clutch 
to save herself from falliim. 

‘ Vea, dear ; why not ? ’ lie went on in cheerful 
hut cureasin^ tones. < It is whiit men of business 
arc doin^ every day: a few weeks out, a few weeks 
lioiiie a^uin. We miss tlicni at the club fur u 
mouth or two, and thou they arc back a^uin so 
KDuii, it seems iinpussible they cun have ^'one so far 
— not that it is really liu- away nowadays,* he 
added liaslily. All his fuiesso, all his dexterous 
])hrasGS, had clean jjone from him. The despair in 
his wife’s eyes had disarmed him of all those 
weapons which he had been wont to wield so w'ell. 

‘ If you think, darlin*', that T luul beltiT Play at 
home — that is,* addcil he with a wan smile, ‘in 
Kii^daud, and trust l«) the chapter of accidents ; to 
the possible aid of friends, or the special interven- 
tion of- of Fate* (it was cuiioiis liow the spertacle 
of his Editli*s misery made him rebellious against 
the Hand wliich, if it liad not caused it, still had 
not wanlod it olf, and how ta-'ain her sad reprovin*' 
{[lance bron«[ht him back in an instant to submis- 
sion) — ‘if you have any reasonable expectation 
that things may incniL with iis ; that to morrow 
will be not like, to-day, and yesterday, and all 
other days since this ludell us, void of help luid 
hope — 1 will slay on. (h‘, if you feel that the 
])arlin>; from me - -for six months at most - is more 
than you can hear * 

‘No, no!* she murmured hoarsely, while her 
face, sharp, anj;;uisluMl, ra<‘ked with woe, denied 
her words. lie did not look upon it, but k(.'pt bis 
eyes upon lluj jiatteni of the carpet, thou{[h oii<! 
hand clasped her own, and one uas thnjwii about 
her waist and held it close. 

‘I am yours, (lod knows, Rlith, in any case, but 
baviiig lost your all, tlie least L can oiler is ni\self, 
to go, to stay, exactly as you choose to order it • 
only this seems the best. Holt cannot bdl — or 
will not -bow matters at St .lose really staml. Nt) 
one in Kiiglaiid seems to know about it, and iKuie 
has such cause to care as I. It will at least be 
iiiuveiiicnt, action. I shall feel tliat I am doing 
something, striving to build np a Jitllt; whal my 
folly has deslroyeil ; I shall not, as now, be sitting 
with folded hands, w.-ilcliing the gathering cdoiids 
befoiv. they burst and overwhelm my dear ones . 
— O Edith, let me go I * j 

‘(.lo, dearest, go,’ said she. ‘If any hope lies 
that way, go to Brazil. AVe shall not our hrarls j 
at least will not U ]>arti;d ; all day my thoughts j 
will be upon you, and all night, if sleep shoiihl | 
come, iiiy dreams will be full of you. O tloil, j 
protect this man,* exclaimed she pas-sionalely, | 
‘ whom Thou hast given unto me to btr mine own, i 
and bring him buck to those be loves !’ 

She had fallen on her knees upon the fuoUtool 
by bis side, and on her upturned face the sun 
was sliining. No pictured saint with glory on 
her brow ever looked more pure and fair. 

‘ What um /, what am /,’ thought Daltmi, ‘that 
this sweet soul should iinpnrliiiie. Heaven for?/w.^ 
What are we all — we men — that oiir women | 
should do the like for ns? And would lln*y do 
the like if they knew what we were 1 “ To those*, 

he loves,*’ she prayed, but not “ to me."* lie took 
no note of that when the wonls were spoken, but 
yet they liycil with him, and looked at by the 
light of things to come, had afterwards a" keen 
sigiiiticance. 

‘ And when is it you think of* 


I ‘ The steamer by wdiich — subject to your wishes, 
dearest -I design to sail leaves Southampton on 
j Sunday w'eek.* 

‘ So soon ! ' sighed she. ‘ But you know best.’ 

‘Nay, darling, I know nothing. But it seems 
to me that what 1 am to do, if it is to be done, 
should be «lonc at once. Holt tells me that there 
is no means of getting informatiou — except by 
telegraph —from the agent at Si .Tos6, or from the 
English (‘.Xpert who was stmt out to see about ilio 
mine. Now’, I’m siiiv. if I asked (Janipden, he 
would say at once. : “ Go aiid look into tins matter 
with yoiir ow'ii eyes. Search your well for tln^ 
truth while the water is clean, which it may be 
the interest of some people, to sully.” There is 
no doubt that the whole aflair is a swindle, but 
si ill there may be some .ad vantage in getting to 
the hollom of it.’ 

Airs Dalton sighed. It might be so, or it might 
not, but her niiiul reverted to the times — not so 
long ago -when her husband had had nought to 
do w’itli any siic.h matters. 

‘ If your time is so short, darling, would it not 
be right ti> lei the dear children know ? Every 
hour that tlit*y now pass away from j’ou, in 
ignorances of its pTec.iol].sll(^ss, they will regivt 
hereafter. “ We* might have been Avith denr papa,” 
tliey will say, when you are far aw'ay, .Tobn.* 

‘ Let us wait liU'we get liomc, di*.arost.. It is 
but two day.s more'. If wc toM the. girls ami •- and 
*roiiy ’ — their ve*ry names nu*lle‘-d the w’axen heart 
williin him ‘ they w’oiiM nevi'.r kec]) the secret. 
1 don't Avaiit Gampdeii lo know it, and e.-'pecially 
(hat AVoman it Avas thus ] am afraid tliat Dalton, 
idthoiigli nncunscioiis of his ilisrespiict, indicated 
his lawless ‘Avhilewe are still llu-ir guests. We, 
Avill part company just, a.s usual, ami then I will 
wriU* ami tell liim.’ 

‘The girls Avill be A’eiy brave, John— of that 
I am tail-lain ; ami a.s for ’Pony, fxce-pt for the 
pomp and circumstance of being an Eton boy, be 
has no ambitions to be sliallered. As for his 
(idiication — at all events Ibr llu: ]»reseiit. — that will 
bo. superinleiideil by .fciniv, Avho, be luis always 
prot-cslcd, lias laiigbl him more than all hi *, oilier 
loac.her.s jml togetln-r.’ 

‘ IN)ijr Jenny, mmr .Tennyl’ imirmuroil Dalton. 
To liis lieart "of hearts, liis invalid elaiigliter AVas 
tlie deare.4 of all his lillle (lock ; and Avhen he 
.slicAA’cd it, it Avas glailly paiAloned lo him by all 
the rest, by reason of her infirmity. ‘ O Heaven !’ 
cried he in angnisb, ‘that I should have brought 
iiiy Jenny to such a jiass as this 1* 

‘Jenny Avill do very Avell, John,’ returned his 
w’iff? Avith clieerfuliuiss. 

‘ What !’ exclaimed he, almost in anger; ‘with- 
out doctors, or sea-aii', or comforts such a.s she has 
always been accnslomoil to, and Avliicb shej neenls 
more than all the rest I No, Edith ; she Avill die, 
and it Avill bo her ow'ii father avIio has ’ 

‘John, this must not be,’ internipted his Avifo 
i'e])reKicli fully ; ‘ if you break doAvii like this, Avliut 
Avill betcomu of iis if * 

‘Tliat is Avhat I am thinking of,* answered he 
bitU-rly. 

‘ Weill, and I have been tliiiikiiig of it too^ and 
have liit upon a sclicmc for the future, which I 
should have told you a Avhilc ago, only your great 
plan put my little one out of my head. My 
neitioii is, that Avheii we have got lid of our house, 
Avliich of course must be done os Boon as possible. 
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wc Rhoiild nil f’o nnd lorige with Mm Haywooil. WIirti slut said that * there woiihl not be Bf) 
The dear old woman dotea npen the fprlft, as much mneh tu (M^injdaiiiof, after all/ he could not niirrer 
an when hIib was their nurse, and T am snre woiild Iwick her Rniile, nor add one wonl of comfort to 
be delighted to have us. I think wo could live swell the inengrc stream of her content Her plan, 
in Brown Street os cheaply as anywhere.* however, pitiable as it might bo, was practicable ; 

It was wonderful to see how this fragile and anti all that coiiM he that could be set about 
delicate creature, bowed down by present mis- with hand or brain, in his sad case, was welcome 
fortune, and full of worse foreboding for the to him. lie wrot'j at once to his lawyer, with 
future, rose up to confront the (ivil tbiy, and make regal'd to the iiuniediate disposal of their house 
what provision she could against it. in town, and his wife wrote to Nurse Haywood, 

* It would be cheap, no doubt,* observed Dalton as she was still called. By the time their replies 
ruefully. * Let me st^e ; Khn lives somewhere out could be received, there would b(! no reason for 
Pentonvillc wa}', docs she not ? * further concealment ; ami if it w(?ri*- possfibln, Dalton 

‘ Vou ought to know, John, since you furiiisli(?tl wished to se(i iiiatters aiTungcd for liU ilear ones 
the house for her. She, poor dear old thing, before quitting England. 

always speaks of you as though you were a sort Alas, how iniKdi precaution, prudence, provi- 

of deputy- Providence. We could all be housed deuce for otliers is thrown away in this world ; 
safely and snugly there, you see, till you came tliough, lot us hoiw, the affeclion that has dictatcfl 
back again, and you would leel cpiile comforliible lliem will be. taken iiibi account by Him who pro- 
in your mind about us. With a good house over vides for all. AV^hat tears are fihed for only seeming 
our head, and the dearest old landlady in Christen- woes ! What bulwarks are set up with inhnite pain 
dom to look after us, and Tony’s educ.ation going and lo.ss, when, in fact, there are no assailants ! 
on, why, there will not he so very much to coin- What energie-s are wasted for a shallow ! 
plain of, after all.* That very day, when the afternoon PO.st cauir in, 

Dalton’s mind had wiindcred to Brown iStrcet, John Dalton marked his friend and liost look up 
which, in ajiite of his Ijite inquiry, he reniemlM:red at him from a letter with a look that told him 1ii» 
very well. AVlnm Kale and Jminy cunerged from secret was discovered, lie was always on the 
childhood, and Tony was sent to school, and there watch for such a look. It seemed to him strange 
was no longcT need of Nurse Ifaywooil's sK*rvices, that even the very servants were unaware that no 
inateail of pinsioning that faithful and aircclioiialc was a ruinetl man; and now it hsul come at last, 
woman — the same who had given Jenny, by-the- It was scarcely to be expectcil that some echo of 
bye, her favourite desk Ihiltou had hougiit the the tidings which he had confided to so many 
lease of a small house for her, and fitted it up would not return to Riverside before he could get 
for the reception of lodgers. The old lady x»re- away ; and so it had happened, 
ferred to get her own living— she alway.s Miked Holt and Tony were in the room at the time; the 

to be doing siiiiimnt,’ she said ; ‘and couhl never boy had just received a letter from a sc.hool-friend, 
abide being idle* — rather than *to lake wages for who hail preceded him to Eton, which [lainted the 
doing nothing ;* and it was now fortunate indeed Joys of that famous school, and he road scraps of it 
that she hail been xirovided for in this way. The aloud in tnuinidi. * What fun it mii.st bo, l»ap:i, 
happiest days of hor life were those in which her must it not I* 

obi inisfross or her yonng ladies would «lrox> in to And with no niiiisnal leiidcrnoss (though his 
lake a dish of tea on an afteniooii, in her b:ick- heart was iiightu breaking) ho had answered: ‘Y’es, 
pirlonr, and talk over old tinier, while their fine my boy ;* ami then stepped out of doors alone, in 
carriage stood outside her door to the admiration of expectation of Cami)drii following him, which he 
the neighbours. As a general rule, ‘ carriage-people * did immediatoly. 

did not come to Brown Street, which was not in a Dalton hcanl tlie familiar footsteps on the gravid- 
fashionable iieiglibonrliood. It was in a nortlieni walk beliind him moving quicker than usual, and 
Bubnrh, new, and therefore comparatively clean, and felt the friendly hand laid upon his shoulder ; aiiil 
Mrs Haywood’s little iiiaiisioii was the X'ink of clean- he stoxqied, but did not turn Ills head. Ferhaxis, 
lincss ; if she ever used strong language it was be had some susnicion so bitter bad he become uf 
excited by the iiidignatioii ugaiii.'^t ‘them dratted late -that his old friend's lace might be already 
blacks,’ which she regarded as a ‘ Sontlierncr’tlie changed towanls him. 

livingnegre in rebellion. Bui this was a feature into ‘ AVhy, Dalton, my dear old fellow, what is tlii-i t 
which Dalton did not go ; it was the insigniticiincc A man has written to me this afternoon, and tells 
of the xdiicc and the x>'>orm’ss of its surroundings me’ 

— not its cleanliness— that picsonted themselves to ‘It is true, Canixideu,’ answered the other 
his mind. lie beheld his Edith, accustomed to lioai’sely : ‘ I know the new.s he gives you. I am 
luxurious dwellings, raiment, food, living out in ruined.’ 

this poor spot the remainder of her years ; gradu- * Biiincd, Jolin ! I hope things are nut so bad ns 
ally forgotten by the world in wliicli she had that!* 

moved and been admired; he saw his Katy, There was a genuine and tender svnipat by in the 
already the belle of many ball-rooms, though so inquiry, and yet there was soinetliing too that 
young, become a household drudge ; he saw Jenny jarred on Daltons ear, so sensitive had sorrow 
— the bright, courageous, stricken girl — lighting in made it. 

vain against such enemies as poverty and solitude : If things liad not been so de.speratc with him 

ho saw Tony, shut out from the class to whom he then, it swmed this man would have taken the 
belonged by nature as well as birth, and grewing nuiltor c(M)lly enough. 

up n City clerk. It was ii x^icture, every detail of ‘ Things aiu quite as bad, Cainplcn ; they could 
wliich inflicted upon him pain nwl remorsidul scarcely by any possibility be worse.* 
pity. Ho could not face his Edith's future with ‘'J'hat is what one always thinks when one is 
the courage with which she faced it for herself. knocked over for the first time. Yet one often 
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findfl thoro arc no bones broken, after all. How 
has it all happened ? My correspondent writes it 
was n mine ; things, in my opinion, os dangerous 
in speculation ns in warfaro.’ 

‘ Yes ; but, uiifortiiiiaUdy, 1 did not consult you,* 
answered Dalton coldly. 

‘ Well, iny dear fellow, do it now,* returned the 
other good-naturedly. * Two heads are better than 
one,’* even though the one may be the longer. Don’t 
be savage with me, fur it is T, remember, who have 
cause for anno^'ance rather than yon. T mean,* 
added he gently, since Dalton ituiiaincd silent,:*! 
might well complain, as your oldest friend, that 
you have been a])] dying to others for assistance in 
this matter, instead of first coining to me.’ 

‘I knew you could not h(?lp me, (Ifainpileii — 
except in one way,’ answered Del ton in a softened 
tone ; ‘ and I was proiul, and wished my ruin to 
remain unknown until I had left your roof.’ 

* I should have Inmed thal iiiy roof would have 
hecii as your own, iJoliii, and myself as yourself. 
There, there - let us come into the shrubbery. 
How about this mine I AVherc is it i Or does it 
exist at all ! Sometimes they don’t.’ 

‘It is ill Brazil — the Lam, Near the great St 
Jose miuc.* 

‘The Lara! AVliy, my good fellow, that has 
hurst up altogether. It was a plant, it seems, fiiuu 
the very limt. How, in the fiend’s name, did you 
ever get connected with such a thing /’ 

‘It is scarcL'ly worth while to go into lhal,* 
replied Dalton <ioggedly. ‘ f am connected with 
it. ICvcrything I have in the w'orld is in it.’ 

‘ Then you have been swindled.* 

‘Very likely. lam not ^uiti? sure, however, 
how the matter stands. I am going over by the 
iie.\'t Rio mail to see after it myself.’ 

‘ Vou are going to Brazil 1 ’ 

‘ Yea ; that is fixed. Tt is at least better tliaii 
going to |»e.rdilion, which f sliould feel that 1 was 
doing cveu-y day that I stopped here iu Kiiglaiul 
with iny haiitls before me.’ 

‘ Ancl your wife ? ' 

‘She. knows it all -know.s that I have lost my 
fortune and h«*r own by my cursed folly ; and that 
I have just this slender hope left of retrieving it. 
She has iiiiide. up her mind to ]).'irt with me. She 
has ten Limes iiiy courage, and a huiidreil times 
my worth. ( Jod help her ! ’ 

‘ I say Amen to that, Dalton. But why should 
she not stay here she, ami the girls — wliile you 
are. away 1 I am sure J iilia ’ 

‘ Thank you, but that is impossible,’ iiilerriipleil 
Dalton. ‘ It is, nevertheless, an uiispirakable com- 
fort to me to know lhal L leave her and hers with 
such a friend to coiin.sel and assist them as your- 
self. You will be true, and lender to llieiii, I 
know ; you will reiiiember old times, (hfoi-ge, and 
your old frieiid, even if you never see. liim more.’ 

‘ By the help of Heaven, I will, John !’ uimwered 
the other. 

’fhe two friends gra.«pcd one another’s liamls 
in silence. Neither of them were men muf;h 
given to sentimental, reminiscence ; hut at that 
inoiiient the. <loor that shuts out the. I'ast sw'uiig 
back upon its iKjiseless binge, to each disclosing 
many a sunny picture : a grass plot in a college 
court ; a lime-walk iiiiisicaL with binl ami bee ; a 
liver nnmiiig under many a bridge, past sloping 
gardens ; sung rliambers, loud with youthful rev- 
elry. TJiey had livwl ainuiig such scenes together 


long ago, and had hod such joys in common as 
only youth, on whom no shadow of coming care 
has need to rest, can know. The hand that reaches 
through the mist of time, and touches hearts, was on 
them both. For half a second they were boys again ; 
then habit resiimed its sway. 

‘ You w'ill draw on me of course, Dalton, in 
case you should need money out yonder,’ observed 
Canimleu ; and he throw his thumb over his 
shoulder to indicate the geographical position of 
Brazil. 

‘ I iioptt that will not be ncccssiiry,* said the 
other, smiling. 

‘ I hope so ton ; no one iranfs to be drawn 
upon ; only, if you riMpiire a banker, at least give 
me the refusal ’ 

‘ Hollo, Touy, what is it 1* 

It was a r(‘lief to both imui, but especially to 
the one wlio had thus tendered his good services, 
ami was beyond measure fipjirelieiisivo of being 
tliaiikf'd, that their conver.satioii was thus iuter- 
riipted. ’Fhe boy ran to them eager-eyed and 
lliislied with haste — a very Caiiyiimdo of a 
iiii‘.ssenger. 

‘Please, l)apa, mamma wants you when you 
are diseiigagiHl.’ 

‘Ami what is your huriy about, young master?* 
impiirod Mr ( 'am])deu. 

‘ Dr (Jurzon is here, anrl In*, says I may ride liM 
pony.’ lie was oil again like a shut. 

‘That Is a likely ln)v of yoiirs, .D.illoii.* 

‘Yes, poor lad. He little thinks that he will 
never see Btmi.’ 

‘But why sliould ho not? It’.s a ]>ity such a 
clover little, eha)) a.s thal -rpiite a chip of the 
olil block, J ’ill sur«* should be iloprived of his 
.schooling. Come, L ’m his godfalliiT ; lot me. tako 
so miicli at least ii]iou my :<houliI(‘rs. Vou are 
not too jiroud for that, surely. If you are, I shall 
see. what Mrs Dalton eau do with y«m.* 

‘You are mn.4. kind, indecid, (leorgo; the fact 
is, Edith and I had arraiiged th:it .leimy was to 
be bis tutor for tlic present ; but J .sliould be very 
glad to spare her.’ 

‘Then, that’s settled. Nay, T w'on’t keep you 
fnini your Avifo another luoiiieiil, so let 's say no 
more about it. 'i'lio boy shall not be balked of 
•loing to Eton.’ 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

T.\ tliR Journal of December 25, 1875, page 83J, 
the following paragraph ajipeared : ‘ In Saxony, a 
method of hai’ilening .simlstonc has been tried 
with siicccs.'*. The stone is soaked in a solution of 
alkaline silicates and of aliimiiiu, which penetrate 
some inches, and imparl so great a degree of 
hardness to the surface that it Avill bear polishing, 
and has the look of marble. If exposed to great 
beat, the eurfaco vilrilies, and may be colour^ at 
]deasure.* 

The paragraidi, altlioiigh not introduced for such 
a purpo.se, suggests occasion for doing justice to 
all eimiieiit inveiitoi', and oifcriiig a few notes that 
might serve fur nii iiitcre-sting chapter in the 
‘History of Inventions.’ These purposes will be 
cifectcd by a brief account of the inventions ami 
processes by which Mr Frederick Ransome, of the 
ivell-knowii Ipswich family, preserves natural 
stone and manufactures artificial stone. The same 
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essential principles arc involved in each procGfvi ; 
and from ii description of liis mode of making 
artificial stone, his method of i)reserviiig natural 
slono may be readily inferred. 

Mr UanBOinc commenced liis toilsome and diffi- 
cult career us an inventor in 1844. He received 
Ilia inspiration from observing u workman at the 
Ipswich works renewing the worn-out ridgijs of 
u buhrstonc for a flour-mill. The hard siliceous 
prominences ami the softer parts of the stone alike 
liad to be cut down to the same hrvtd ; and the 
first step in his inventive faculty was the desire 
to i3roduce a honiogeiicous stone, of uniform te-K- 
turo throughout. The thought led to action. It 
was easy enough, as may be supjjosed, to find the. 
materials for the basis of such a stone; but flie 
<Iiscovcry of a cementing agent to bind together 
the particl(!S, constituled the grand dillicuUy. He 
liad tliiMi only a slight ac(|iiainlanee with the re- 
spective ]iroperLies of mortars jjr cements of any 
kind, and had not as yet got beyond (dementary 
knowledge in clicmisti'y or niinoralogy. He tries! 
in succession us a ccincTit plaster of Paris, shellac, 
glue, isinglass, mastic, lime mixed with hiillock’s 
blood ; but all these were failun's. Jlc next adiled 
a p«)rlion of pulverised glass to the sand, subjected 
the mixture to hydraulic pressure, and exjiosed the 
moulded blocks to the heat, of a furiuu'-e. Tlii.s was 
a step ill the right direcli«ju, hut still a failure. 
1’h(!iiioulde«l pii'ces broke up in the furnace, or ran 
into vitrilied iuasse.=«. He then commenced opera- 
tions upon Hints, in tin? hope of olilainiiig a species 
of liipiid glas.s. Having mastered certain cliemical 
facts, he imfc a <iiiautity of Hints and caiislic alkali 
into an improvised rat)in’s Digester. He tied down 
file lid of the pot with wire, hut by and by% fearing 
that it might hurst, lie Hung it into a cistern, 
when it Hew to ]»ioces, and happily <li.si*h)ae«l by 
its contents t.iuit liis labours had not hc'cn all in 
I vain -llie Hints had been reduced to simp; and 
! lie now Une.w that he could reduce Uinta to uhnul 
! the rnnsisteiicy of melted glue. In short, he had 
found the cement he needed lor liis pounded stone, 
or grains of sand. 

This was tli > first dcci<led step towarils the 
attainment of the greatly doiri-d end. Uy com- 
hination of this bemi-lluid --obtained from silicic 
aci<l, Hint being really an acid and soda, he had 
found a means of uniting sand, gravel, or other 
material, for the manulacture of artiticial stone. 
For this invention he took out a tnitent in April 
1845, ill which he merely claims as hi.s invention 
the use of soluble silicate of soda os a cement for 
hiiidiiig togetlu'r the particles of sand, pulverised 
.*4lijiie, detritus of stone, or other similar materials ; j 
the material so produced to he subjected to ]»res- 
.snre in tJic monld.'^, and dried in an oven. 'I'liis j 
method and thc.se materials were, defective in 
two impnrtaiil respects; the. dried stone was 
liable to bo again dissolved, :nid the <lrydng was 
attended with gri'ul dillicultie.s, inasiiiuch us the 
surface took a hard te.\turo, impermeable to the 
moisture in the Inner parts of the .stone, xvhicli 
couhl only escape by tissiires, injuriou.s or ;ilto- 
gclher dcstnictive of the ]irodiictioii. 'IMn^se diffi- 
culties were, by improved modes of de.'^iccatioii, 
overcome, to a great extent ; but the materials and 
process weix! still defective. Ilia achievements u]i 
to this point, however, coinniaiidcd so fur the 
attention of sciimtific men, tliul in 1848 he was 
awarded the Telfoixl Medal by the lustituliuii of 


Civil Engineers, for his {Kipcr on tlic Manufacture . 
of Artificial Stone. , • 

It was probably consideration of the best meaiu . 
of arresting the decay of natural stone that stimu- 
lated Mr Itaiisuiiie in the direction that led to the ■ 
most important of his iliscovcries. About 185^ j 
before the i loupes of Parliaiiietil were finished, the j 
ornate carving and even the ])laiii portion.? of the | 
fayade.? had ht'giin to fall into decay, and stones in i 
alt paiis of tlu'. grand striiciiire were rapidly dis- 
integrating. Tlie indiiraliiig applications to stone 
liad liilheito been of re.siiious, oily, or other 
organic siihstaiice.'^, that wcri*. reatlily acted ujion 
by atmos]di(‘ric inlliience.s, and in their aji^ilication 
' caused di.scolomtinii that was highly object ion able. 
Mr llnnsome felt lliat lii.s coloiirle.'^s soluble .silicate, 
or eolulioii of flinl, w.as the projier i»re.servative : 
agent to he einployiMl, and concentrated his atteii- 
tion upon the endeavour to overcome the chief 1 
ol)je(‘tiuii to it, to reinoily its avowed defect, namely, 
thiit it was in itself soluble, and would in time i 
.>4ucciinih to the humidity of the atmo.'«|)hcre. i 
He had by this time made great ])n3grcs3 iii his 
studies in clicinistry, in so far as that science 
bore upon his special pursuit ; and from a sound 
Inisia he evolve. I import.ant practical results by 
a ])ri)cess a.s Ix'aiili fully simple as it is important. 
His nuiueroiis experiments and Ijibours in the 1 
laboratory were about 185() specially directed to ' 
the tlisrovei'v of nu'.'iiis lor converLiiig the soluble i 
into an insoiuhle silicat(% that Wfaild witlisiaiid the ' 
attacks of iuoi.4nre, smoke, uciil vapours, or saline 
intluoiices. He helliought him of the iiiortar used 
by Hie aiicimits in blindings tbat have for many 
centuries re.-i.sloil the attacks of Hie tooth of time, 
and he rightly judgird that if he could produce the 
same liindiug and iiiviilnerahle agent--compoiiiid 
silicate of lime —in the. struelure of his stone, he 
would achieve a groat succe.ss, inasmuch as he 
would then have a cemout not only irisoliihlo but 
such as would envelop an<l hi ml lo;^etlier indissolubly 
the paiticle.i of which the stuiiii is coiiipo-sed. His 
pnr.'juit of this object was zc.aloiis ami unwearied, 
and a snccc-s.-fiil i.s.^iie w.'is at length attained. On 
the aTtli Seploniln'r 1.S5G the inventor look out 
a patent for his j»rocc.-.s -to wit, for ‘liiiprove- 
lueiit.s in the Manufacture of Avtilicial Stone, ami 
ill rendering it and other building materials less 
liable It) decay.’ ili.s inventimi consisted in 'the 
application in succciisioii of two solutions, which 
by luuliial ilecompo.sitii)U ^iroducc an insoluble 
Hi'ihstaiicc, which is depo.sLted in the substance and 
till the surface of the st.ouc or other luatorial.' 

Under tlie. tlireclioii of the eminent architect the 
bile Sir (Jharle.s Harry, Mr Ihm.some applied his 
process to a portion of tlie river-froiit of the Houses 
of Parliainciit. It lia-s also Leon aj»plieil, with 
uuifuriiL siicces.-*, to iiuiiicruus public hnihlings, 
mansions, and titlicr striictiirc.-s. Twelve years after 
iU application to the stone-work of the nuiseuins 
in 'rrinity t .Nillegc Dublin, it was oilicially reported 
os having ‘ ]iroveil most .succe.sslul ;’ and similar 
Icstinioiiy of it.s high excellence ha.s heoii offered 
from various tpiarters both at home and abroad. 

As a proiif i>r liis readiiitj.s.s to iiiuilitalii the 
accuracy of lii.s theory against learned contradic- 
tion, Mr Jhiiisome ]m)curtMl a lump of magnesian 
limestone from the Houses of Parliament, pulver- 
ised it in a mortar, and by the npjilicatioii of his 
soliitioii.s Te-im*.orporated the particles into ciibo-s 
' that wero much liardcr thou the original natural 
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stone. At a iiiucting of the Royal Commissioners^ 
appointed to inquire and report on the decay of the 
stone in the Houses of Parliament, Mr Riinsome 
produced these culi(?a ; and * lliii result,* Siud Pro- 
fessor Kerr, * wus as we have seen. He iLslonislied 
the doctors, and they accepted defeat. His own 
astonishment lie kept to hiiiiscdf, and took out u 
fresh patent.* Specimens of this new [irodiiction 
w'erc exhibited in the fnleriiatioiial Exhibition of 
1862, for which the jury awarded the prize-mediil 
to the inventor. He was also awanled the prize- 
medal for his artificial stone by the jury of the 
Creat Exhibition of 1851. 

Dr E. Eraiiklaiid, E.U.S., Professor of (Jhem- 
istiyat the Koyal Institution, London, in December 
1861 tested Mr Ransome'd artiticial stone, along 
with eight samples of the best natural freestones, 
for porosiL}', for degradation by ininiersion in aci(l 
suliitiuiis, boiling, drying, and briisliing. The re- 
sults placed the qualities of the artiticial stone far 
ubovts those of the natural samples. Mr Adam 
Sedgwick, M.A., Woodwaixlian Professor of (Jeol- 
ogy, Cambridgi', pronounced it * of good colour, and 
well lilted for solid walls or delicate architectural 
ilccorations. It is liaid,ancl capable of i*usisling an 
onormoiis power of compression. ... I believe it 
will be ns strong and durable as the first-rate free- 
stones foiiml among the old strata of our country. 
This is my honest opinion.* Jiramley Faill stone 
has been tested for resistance to crusliing weight, 
which it lias resisted up to 5120 poiiuds per 
square inch ; Portland stone of the siiine sealional 
area has been crushed at 26:iO pounds ; wlieroiis 
Ransoine's stone has resist(jd crushing ]>n‘ssure up 
to 7145 pounds to tlio square inch. A four-inch 
cube of llaiisome’s stone, made for llirce monlbs, 
has resisted crushing weight up to (W Uiiis. 

Mr Ransoines process is based upon one of 
the most beautiful of chemical reactions; and his 
artificial stone is in its composition, meclianicall}' 
and cheiiiiciilly, apiite the same as that of the be.^! 

I biiildiiig-stuiies known. It is perfectly hoiiio- 

I geneons ; and in its jdastic slate, in the earlier pi-o- 
ccss of the manufacture, can be moulded into the 
most delicate forms, almost as sharp and clean as 
can be productMl in metal. It is also tractable under 
the chisel, and is applicable to a great variety of 
uses severely iililitarian, as well as elaborately 
orniimental, fi*oni the blocks under steam-liainmers 
to the splendid screens designed by Sir Digby 
Wyatt, and fixed outlie end- walls of the Indian 
court at Wliileliall. Thousands of grindstones 
have been iimnufactiired of llie matm ial, and curi- 
ously enough, a large number of these liavc gone 
to Newcastle, the well-known producing and dis- 
tributing centre for grindstones. Ihiiisomc's are 
prized by some of thegi-eat engineering firms there 
for their keen cutting properties, frcidom from lia- 
bility to clog, dunibilily, and tin' absence of *yulks’ 
in their com position. I'Jie, iiiatei ial has iiiisiirpassctl 
powera of iXisistance to the smoke and deletmious 
gases in the atiiiospheri! of large cities and towns, 
to the influence of tidal alternations, of Indian 
summers and Russian winters, and of various otlier 
kinds of trial and attack, mechanical and climatic^ 
Hence, the material has been extensively useil 
abroad, as well as in London and the ]»rovine(!S, 
including anumgst r)lhers, the India Ollices, the 
London Docks, St Thomas s Ifospital, the Brighton 
Aquarium, the Albert Bridge, Chelsea; and iiiiiner- 
0118 churches ami (Uher public and private buildings. 


SiKicc will not permit of our cumiierating even 
a few of the many difficulties this inventor hod 
to encounter while toiling steadily to mature his 
work. To most men they would have proved in- 
surmountable ; blit be was as fertile in resources 
as indomitable in perseverance ; and although enn- 
Htaiitly confronted by much that was discoiiniging, 
lie toileil on, studied haitl, exjierimented untiringiy 
to the extent of his kiiowli‘ilgo, altering liis pro- 
cesses as experience ami fresh discoveries sug- 
gested. His progress was slow an<l painful, still 
it KYM progress ; and nl ];vst his toilsome and merl- 
torious labours have met with that success which 
perseverance in a useful cause, invariably insures. 

AN EVENTIMJL VOV^ACK 

IS TWO CMfAVTKIW. - Cir.M’TKll I. 

At the time my story coninienci'.s, 1 was one of six 
iiiidshijiiHioi on an Tndiauiaii outward-hoiiinl for 
( 'alcnlta, Loiichiiig at Plymouth and the Cape. Tlio 
vessel was one of the fine oM frigate-build, ivith a 
high poop and trq)-gallant fonic-ristle, and her main- 
tli'ck Wiis pii.'ived for twelve guns. Her name was 
the Jjaiifjttlon’, She was built «jf teak, and was 
as strong as wood, copper, and iron could riiako 
her. The ship was owiiimI by a well-known linn in 
London, and was cliartereil by government to biko 
detachiiKuits of troop.s from Vlynioiith to Bengal. 
Tlic captain’s name*, of which lie was v(*ry pn>ud, 
xvas lloneiison Benbow. He was a midiibi'sized, 
bulbous-looking man, clean shaved, with both hair 
and whiskers plentifully streaked with silver. Hia 
eoniplexion was «d‘a rii-h, deep ycdlovv, almost tho 
colour of his own Madeira, a wine to which he was 
not impartial. Me was between fifty and sixty 
.Veal'S of age, and at (.Vilciitta, was almost as well 
known as the Viceroy or Government Houso itself. 
He used to boast that he had in his time taken out 
and brought hoim; the principal civil and military 
men in the country. Many (»f these had gone out 
to Bengal with him as young men, and returned 
witli Old Bobus, as lie was calliM], to retint on their 
pensions. Old Bobus was in his way a character ; 
he was pompous in his manner, and very tenacious 
of Ills dignity, and had mixed so luiicli in tho 
society of civilians and military men, and others 
high in authority, that he liml adopted not only 
their manner.^ ami customs, but even their inodo 
of speaking, and was well po.sted up ns to all 
appointment. s ami promotion.^ in the Bengal civil 
service. Below the rank of a commissioner, a 
(toloiud, or a judge, Captain Benbow siddom iiiado 
free witli any of Ids pas-seiigera; and young officers, 
or griffs, as lie called them, going out to India 
for the first time, were objects of his particular 
dislike. 

'fhe. linuffttlorn sehlrim left Gravesend without 
two or tlinie, sometinies lialf-n-dozeTi, young ladies 
Inking ]daced under the cnpbiiifs cliiirge, consigned 
to (Julculla ; and he took its much care of them ns 
though they helongial to himself. Tho ship was at 
L*lyiiioutli, lying in the Sound, and we were busily 
employed taking on boaixl ummnnition, fresh pro- 
visions, ijassciigers* lug^Diago, fresh meat and vege- 
tables, prior to embarking llie troops. Wo were to 
.sail at two o'clock tho next day, and the troops 
xvere to embark in the morning. 

The name of the chief officer was Blake ; he was 
a little square-built man, with a huge Roman nose. 


AN ?:VENTFUL VOYAGE. 


He was forty yean of a^c, find wan tho echo of tlic 
cuptain, with whom lie had iiindu suvurul voya;5es. 

Mr^ Simrkn, the Bccond officer, was the very 
o])po8ito to the chief, lie was a rcd-halroil man, 
with a gravel-colour coniplcxion, and whiskers 
to correspond. He IioaI a bullying w.ay with him, 
and a violent temper, and possesscMl a voice that 


was perpetually heanl fore find fift all over the 
ehij*. Though rough and r(?ady, Koaring Sparks, 
as he was callctl, was the smartest oilicer find be!»t 


seaman on board. 

Ill addition to the tliinl and fourth ofTicers, 
there were besides six midshipmen, who were 
Icaniing their profession on bofird this vessel ; 
and the senior of these was a remarkably well- 
built, stylish- looking young fellow of nineteen, 
with a profusion of dfirk wavy hair, an<l a ]>air 
of very piercing dark-brown ey«rs. He was a 
cleigyinaira son, and had been ]iarlly (‘.du(‘,iited at 
tho lloyal Navfil (.Villege at IVjrtsmuiith, his only 
brother being a lieiitciifint in the service. It was 
said that Vaughan liad left the college prcinaliirtdy, 
through being expelled, but for what reason ! I 
never heard. Altliongli not twenty', there was | 
scarcely a vice with which this yonth was nn- 
ffitniliar ; but williiil, he. had talent, humour, and 
wit. His manners were frank and engaging, nntl 
his bearing peculiarly gni(;efii1, aud he had also 
great deleriiiiii.'itiou ; but of power to regulate 
Ids passions lie was out indy de.stitute. Vjiiighaii 
had been nearly' buir years at sea, was fi capital 
yaL'hlsiiiari, and fi*om infancy had been ffimiliar 
with nautical matters. 

While off Hounl Ktlgecumbe, wo embarked 
about six huinlred troojis, chiefly detaclimciits 
for service in India, a ninnber of officers, :i judge, 
and about a dozen Lldi(^s ; some of these w(ire 
going out to rejoin their husbainls, aud otliei’s 
W(.*re the wives of oflicius on board. The coiu- 
manding otlicer was the. Honourable ( ^doiud Jloylc, 
who had seen service, in the Crimea, and was going 
to join his regiiiieiil at niiinporc. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, who was very thin aud tall, 
and genci'iilly carried a small wjirking-cane. Tho 
Jafly w'as attended by an ayah, aud was in<»re | 
military in her couversjition tiiaii the oldest soldier j 
on boaiil. 

The. morning of the day' we got under wjiy 
was beautifully fine, and Vaughan was on duty .-it 
tho gaiigw'ay, .siid the troops were expected on 
boanl ill the. afternoon, it was ten o’clock wdieii 
a man-o’-wfir's gig came alongside ; find escorting a 
very stylish young lady up the gangway ladder 
was an elderly gmitlcinan in the undivss uiiiibnn 
of a post-captain. On reaeliiiig the gjingw’ay', he 
saluted Vaughan, and asked : ‘ Is Captfiiii Helibow 
on board?* but just as Vaughan was about to 
r«'ply, Old Bobus himself aiipeared, and the iiavfd 
oilicer wrhose naiue W'as Nugent, stepped birw’aitl 
and said : ‘ ITow are you, Beiibow ? Glad to see 
you here again — wish I w'as going p!us.sengor with 
you. it How me to iiitroiluce you to a very cliarining 
young lady, who has just cmiipleted her cdiicatioii, 
and is going to join lier father in lleiigal. Miss 
Talhot, Captain ^nbow.’ 

•/ oxclaimed tlie. captain ; ‘the daughter of 
my old friend, the judge al Moorshc«labad ?* Obi 
Bobus looked at her for a iniiiute, and twik her 
hand in his, anil said : ‘ When you w'ori! a vciy 
little girl, and could hanlly H]ieak ii dozen wonls, 
1 brought you home. Twenty-one yejirs ago I 


took your father out to Calcutta, when lie liailheen 
appointed by the. Iiidisi House ; and 1 took your 
iiiothcr out to him in the Taj Mahal to be married. 
Bless me, how the. time gets on!’ Then turning 
a.sidc to her guariliiin, he continued : ‘ You should 
have seen her inolhe.r, Nugent; she Wfis a perfect 
l>icturc I The first tiiiiu she wfis presented at Gov- 
ernment House, ill Lord Aucklaii«rs time, I was 
present. She sefuned .so pretty and fresh, and had 
such a silvery, hearty laugh, llisit every one was in 
rapture.s about luir. ’flie iiiilive.s all llmught she 
WAS a goilileK.4.* 

‘You will have aiiotber acquisition at Cuverii- 
iiieiit House,’ saiil C.-iptaiii Nugent, ‘or I am iiiucli 
mistaken.’ 

Old liobiis then proposed to shew them his ship 
and all its wonders ; and Miss ’falbot and Captain 
Nugent assenting, he led the way. 

Miss Talbot wa.s a bright blonde, with large, 
violet eyes and a cliarining little mouth, and 
absoliitiJy pin-litct figiin*. She had hot been on 
board more than a fi‘\v hours before she was 
tile (unitre of attraction and admiration of all 
the military ofliciu’s on board, ami was evidently 
envied by the ladies, especially the younger ones. 
Her father was a jmlge in an importfuit district, 
ami Invl been broiiglit up :it llaileybiiry with 
(Captain Benbow’s broth(‘r. The jiulge’s wife hod 
died fifteen years before at Ciilcutta, of cholcni, 
after a few hours’ illiie.ss, leaving the, judge with an 
only child, his little daughter Blanche, who had 
been sent home witli an ayah and an English 
nurse, in (’iiptain Benbow’s charge, when he com- 
luamleil the Taj Mahal An aunt at Bath, si.ster 
of the jmlge, Ii.nl undertaken the charge of the 
motherless girl until her education was com- 
pleted. 

Miss Talbot, at the time of her setting foot on 
board the Jlaihjalorfif was about eighteen years 
of age. ('a])taiii Nugent Iniviiig inspected the 
ve.s.sel, went into the. ruddy with Captain Benbow, 
ami in a gla>;s of hi.s famous Scerchel Maileira 
wished him and the young lady a plca.Siint voyage. 
Hfiving c.'illed for his bosit, he took his dcparliire ; 
but before going down the ladder and shaking 
liamls with Old Bobu?;, be. carelessly remarked : 
‘That is a smait-looking youngster at tho gang- 
way, Benbow.* 

‘ II is father Wiis fhapbiiii in the service with 
Duiiibis, find asked me a.s a favour to take liiiii.* 

‘Ah, well, I hope he is as good as he is smart,* 
ailded (\ai»tun Nugent. ‘ Boti coyntjc! 

No sooner w'as he gone, than the cajitiin called 
for the carpenter, ami gave imiiiedifitu onlers for 
llie Jilting III) 'ralbot’s cabin, which was 

the next to liis own. Until that work was aoconi- 

{ >]ishi*tl, both Hie, carpenter and the stewanls had 
)ut a sorry lime of it. 

The stejim-tng came alongside with troop.s, and 
iheii with baggage. ^Yitll tlie troops were, .some 
])a.sseiigcrs who joined at I'lyiuoulli. It was a Sat- 
urday afternoou, about :2 when we hove up 
anclmr and got iimler way ; the wimi w.-w moder- 
ate from south-east, and the weather beautiful. 
We bail all ])laiii sail sut, and sailed slowly out of 
tlie Si mild, and were soon out in the open cliiinnel, 
with the Eildystxme lighthouse on our starboard 
fpiarter. All Iniiids had been lianl at work secur- 
ing boats, lashing spam, and getting the anchors 
on hoiml and inukiiig all snug for sea. It was a 
beautiful evening, ami the quartermaster hod 
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struck ci^Iit bells. Tlic watches hud been set, 
and before the stiirlMiurd watch went below, 
Yanghnii hove the log. The poop was crowdetL 
with passengers, when Iklr Sparks, wlio Wiis in 
charge of the deck, inquired at what rale the 
vessel was going, whereupon Vaughan replied : 

‘ Seven knots, sir.* 

The second mate laughed snei'ringly, and in 
his oil-hand way said : * T(?U that to the marines.’ 

‘ Tijll them, then,’ said Vaughan, * and heave it 
yourself.* 

Here two or tlinje p.'iss(?ngor3 who were watching 
the proceedings laughed. Mr Sparks called the 
after-guanl, and hove tlie log, and then declanul 
that the vessel Avas barely going six-and-a-half; 
and turning to Vaughan, onlered him <»ir the 
poop, saying that lie slmiild re.jiort Ins liehavifiiir. 
He did not forget his promise ; and the cliief 
odicernt once, sent for Vaughan, and after severel}' 
reprimanding him, told him that unless he im- 
inedialely apologised to Mr S^iarks, ho woiihl 
report liiin to (’aptaiii Reiihow. Vaughan did 
apologise, hut did it in such a manner tliat it only 
seomod to aggravate the ofleiice. Frniii that night 
there seemcil to be a fend between Vaughan and 
llie second olhcoT, Avliieli increased daily ; and, to 
do him justice., ^Ir Sparks lost no opportunity of 
shewing his authority ; but that did not mend 
matters. When Vaughan came into the cockpit, 
he said: Mf that second Tuato thinks that J. am to | 
be mnning-footmaii to him, he will find hiiii.-^elf i 
mistaken; ainl if ever ho stiik<*-.s me — it will be. the 
wors>c for him.* 

In fine. wi*allier. Old llohus mafie his appcaranci*. 
on the AA'euther-sido of the jioop, dre.ssed in a him* 
frock-coat, white AA'.iistcoal, with treble gilt navy 
button.^. He wr)ro voiy high shirt-collars, and a 
large black silk tie. His linen was iiTeproachahh*. 
He always wore gloves, and a black silk hat minii.s 
the cnetkade, like an admiral, hi the forenoon 
he would parade the fpiarb*r-tleck, sometimes in 
company with the judge, tJoiiicliiiies with tlie 
eolonel and liis Avife, and A'ery oftni Avith lii.s ward, 
Talbot, of Avhom he appeared v(?ry proud. 
ITo: Avould neA’or tire of telling Jim- aiiucdoles about 
her paTent.=?, besides stories by the score of half 
the p(?ople ill ClioAATinghce. Among the lady pas- 
eengers on board there aa'us a Mr.s .SiIv(T, Avho Avas 
going to rejoin her hiishaiul, avIio was captain in a 
(ihoorka regiment. She llirted desperately Avith the. 
military ollioers »ii huard, and e.- pccially the siih- 
alterns, Avho spoke of her as a nice creature. Jkliss 
Talbot, Avlieii mi deck, aams generally the companion 
of Mrs Hoyle, the. col(»nr*V.s wife, wlio Re.eiiic;d to 
have voliiiitai ily niid« ilaken Iho j»art of chaperon. 
The Iavo ladies used to sit tni tint loe-shle of 
the ini/zcn-inasl in their deck-chairs, arnl Captain 
♦^tanimersleigh, Avho aa'us an experienced hand and 
thorough ladie.s’ man, Avould (dh'ii n.'ad Hymn or 
Tennyson to them. As for the. junior oifuMirs, they 
were to a man smitten Avith Mi-.^ Talbot, and ail 
an.vious to ])ay their respeet.s and show her attiMi- 
tion. »Slie was equally fa.seinating to all, Avillioiit 
shewing jiroferencu to aii}’-. 

On Suiulay it aa’us the custom on l.ioard the Hanga- 
lore fop tlui captain to invite one of his oiliccrs and 
tAVo midf-hipiiicii to dine at the cnddy-lahle. When 
Mr Vaughan Avas asked, he not only slicAvcd a 
joyous ahiciRy ill accepting the invitation, but 
also in decorating himself for the ocaision. It 
was upon one of thc.se occasion.s, when Vaughan 


was dining in the cuddy, that the conversation 
tiinicd upon theatricals and charades, and Captain 
Hustings, who had had much experience in these 
matters, proposed that they should get up a charade 
or play, and finally, proposed to select one if 
Miss ’i'iilbot would take a ))url in it. 

* All Ave Avaiit,* continued Captain Hastings, ‘ore 
a couple, of scenes.’ 

‘ I hear,' siigge-sted Mrs Hoyle, ‘that Mr Vaughan, 
among his other accomplishment.^, is A'ery clever 
Avith the pencil and brushes.* 

Mrs Hoyle took up the matter pronijdly ; and her 
pre-ssure. and that of the. other ladies being put 
upon Old Bobus (that oHicer being secretly only 
loo glad to keep his passengers amused), gracefully 
coii-sentcd to allow Mr Vaughan to paint the scenes, 
wiyiiig, however, that he must not Avastc too much 
lime upon them. A piece AA’as soon selected by Cap- 
tain lla.sLings, and aj»j)rove.d by Mrs Hoyle and the 
other ladies. While the scenes Avere being paiiiLed in 
the sUM'ii-caihin, iind dresses ])1aiiiieil aiuL di.scuRsed, 
V'aughan, Avitli his easy fiow of coiiA'crsation and 
(uigagiiig addres.s, contrived to get Mm Hoyle much 
interested in him ; :ind as that lady Avas usually 
accunqianied by Miss Talbot, it Avas no Avuiider 
that she too, being very romantic and fresh from 
school, took mucli notice of him. He designed this 
young lady a ve.ry ]»r(*tty costume, and found a 
se.inpsl rc.ss among tlu*. solilieis* wives to make it 
up. Tlie pii*ce selei-ted was 7Va: Luasi of a Lover ; 
and Vaughan seemed to know more about it than 
the si age-manager, Captain Hastings. Mrs Hoyhs 
A\'a.s frequently called away to be coii'«nlt(*d by him 
ami the other ladies Avlm were taking parts in the 
]uiM*e, and tlie consei|ucnce was that Vanghaii nml 
Talbot AA'cn^ much h*l‘t. logolher. ‘ It was,’ saiil 
Mrs Hoyle, ‘such a pily that siu*h a superior young 
man shouM not Invi* a heller prolV-.s.-iion to follow 
than that of the sea ; or, at all events, if he did 
IblloAV it, Avhy did not his fiieiuls gel him a com- 
inis-.ion in thena\’y T 

At seven bells it AA’a.s e.u 'tomary for all the mid- 
shipmen to mLi.ster on the )»ooj)Avilli tlu*ir .‘•extanlf*, 
for the piirpo.se of making oh^crvaliiiii ■ oi the 
sun’s altitude; and diiwlly alter giving llm quar- 
termaster llie order to strike eight hells, it was 
Captain HenhoAv's custom lo retire to lii.s si ale- 
room and AA'ork out tlie hititiule ; and one of the 
midahipmem — lately, Mr Vaughan — had t.iki*ii it 
U])ou hiinsidf to take in the hig-.slate Avilh the 
dcad-n:ckoiiiijg AVorkml up, as Hie pa.^sengers Avere 
asaembliiig at the cndtly-tiible for tillin. 

On tlio.se occasions, after he liad finished atteml- 
ing to llio captain, Mr Vaughan frisquently met 
either the coloner.s wife or Miss Talbot, who di«l 
not scruple to ask liim about the position of the 
vesstd, or liow the Rceiies Avero ]ii-ogressing. On 
one of these oeca.vioiiM, Vaughan, amongst lii.s other 
skotche.s, exhibited a very spirited Avater-colour in 
miniature of the scene he was iireparing. 

* How very nice I * said Miss 'i'ulbot ; and 
Vniighaii thereupon a-skod her to tic.(!ei»t the sketch 
a.s a soiivt:riir of the voyage. 1'Iie young lady ilid 
so, and diailared that ilirectly she aiTivml in ChI- 
cutla, .she Avould liave it framed. Wiiile Mi.ss 
Talbot Ava.s examining the. drawings, suddenly one 
drojipcd from the side-iiockct of the portfolio ; and 
os site xfic.ked it up, sW colourad deeply, ns, on 
looking at it, she Tocoguised a Bketch of licrscli. 
‘ Who is that V she said iiuively. 

* It is an endeavour to rcaliso a dream,’ ie|)lic(i 
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Vaughan ; and the young laily coloured again, but 
inofle no reply. 

These apparently accidental interviews occurred 
once, twice, and sometimes oftener every day. 
That Miss Talbot was interested, not to say partial 
to Vaughan, was no secret on boanl to nearly every 
one, except the coloners wife and Captain Ben- 
bow. These worthy pe,op1o considered that with 
A young lady under their protection wrong-doing 
or indisendion of any sort was impossible. It wjis 
in vain that Stammcrsleigh, C.^ager, Parker, and all 
the younger military men paid lier the most assid- 
uous attention ; theirs creati'd not the slightest 
impression. 

On one occasion, little Fnrrjuhar, the junior 
subaltern on board, after declaring to Oag^r ami 
.several others who were in his cabin that Miss T. 
was really the only girl he had ev(u- caiiitl hir 
in his life, got so ehaffed for his pains, that he 
resigned liiiiiself to melancholy, and consoled him- 
self ibr the reiiiairidcr of th(i voyage with a lavonritc 
nicerschaiim, consuming tobacco almost sutlicient 
to unsettle tin; nerves of a rIiiiio(‘eros. 

Although they never aj>pean*d to spealc to one 
another on deck, yet, whenever Vaughan made his 
appearance there, .Mi.-js 'Palhot would change colour, 
and a]ipcar to he dccplj' ahsorbetl iu her nccdlc- 
M'orlc or hook. She now seldom walkcMl the deck 
with C-aplaiii llcnbow, and astonished that com- 
mander b}' telling him that lie rolled so that- she 
could not keep st(*p with him. 

'J'hcre is an axiom fouiuh'-d on experience, that 
what a man has steadily set his mind upon doing, 
he is sure to <lo. lie may have to wait for yeai-s 
before the opportunity arrives, hut if his mind j 
remain iixed in tlni same direction, that oppor- 1 
tnnity will assuredly come. I menlion tliis, as * 
Vauglian — though carefully ail ending to the navi- 1 
galion of the vessel -seemed like a man wlio \ 
was ivorking out a scheme. At night, when it j 
was his wat-jdi on d(*ck, he would often steal down ! 
1o onr berlh, and, taking ilown the cockpit lantern, ’ 
would bring his wiiling-]i}id, aiul write a little ■ 
note in iiencil. After wriliiig one of these, hoi 
woiihl very often destroy it, and commence an- ! 
<ither. We were, now getting down to tin* Si»ntli | 
ward, and hot»ing in a very few days to he in the j 
lutiLudt! of the Cape. i 

About a week after I had first seen Vauglian writ- 1 
ing those notes, it was a dark night, ainl raining! 
lieavily ; it was his middle watch on deck. He | 
was ill the fitarhoard-watcli willi the second in:ite. 
*^rhe watch were setting a to]niiast sluddingsail, ■ 
and were shouting as they hauled on Ihi* halyarils. 
It was about a a.M. when he rushed iiiU) the 
cockpit with liis oilskin on, and taking down the 
battered old lantern w'hieli u'as suspended from 
the deck, carefully opened a little pink cocked-hat 
note, and i-ead it‘over several times, smiling and 
looking very pleased as he di«l so. At last, he tore 
it up, carefully putting the jiieces into his pocket. 
He then produced from his waistcoat auotln»r 
little paper, fi'om which lie look a lock of pale 
Saxon hair, and ibis he deliberately tied round 
with a piece of blue silk thread, and kissed ; 
then opening the locket he always wore round his 
neck, he inclosed the lock of hair, and roplactMl 
the locket round his neck. Jle was absent from 
the <leck about ten ininutcs, and had just rehung 
the laiiterii in its place again, and was going on 
deck, when a steutoriau voice roared out ; 


* Skulking again ! Come out, you scum of a 
fish-pond, 1111(1 go and loose that main-royal and 
at that minute the head and shouldei's of the 
second male appeared enveloped in oilskins. He 
was crimson with rage, and loudly added : ‘ I ’ve 
put iij) with your monkey tricks long enough.* 

* If you anj Rp(*akiiig to me, I should advise you 
to adopt a dilTurent tone,* said Vaughan. * Recol- 
lect that you are nut in the forecastle now, though 
it certainly is your proper place.* 

Although Vaughan appeared to be cool, he was 
evidently in much the same temper as the second 
iiiatc^, who Sling out: ‘By Jove! 1*11 make you 
swalhjw those, wm-ils ;* and with that he rushed 
in and s(‘ized V^iughaii by the collar, and dragged 
liim on deck. 

‘l*m ready for yon,* said Vaughan, .and giving 
a siiildeii spring, closed in with him like a tiger. 

Thej' were now both locked log(^the^, reeling 
ami .scuffling, and each trying to strike the other. 
Though very active*, V'aiighan, in slroiigth, was no 
match for the second mate, who was the ino.st 
powerful mail in the aliip*.s company ; and it was 
evident tliat Vaughan was getting the worst of the 
encounter, when in hi.s passion he suddenly made 
a spring and snatched a belaying-pin out of tlie 
rail, ami (]uick as Ibougbt, struck Sparks a fearful 
blow with it acTOs.s the Ibrelicad. The second male 
diDpped senseless on the deck, smothered in blood, 
and the scene of confusion tha! ('iisiuul baffles 
description. (Mcire, the fourth ofHcer, fidlowed by 
several of the watch, rii-shed up to stop Vaughan ; 
hut he stood at bay, with hw back to the bul- 
wark, and ijaciilated : ‘Stand back, or I will 
give any man the .‘*ame who dares to lay a finger 
on me.* 

Sparks w:is e.arried by Clere and srune of Hie 
wafcli, uncoiiseioiis to liis oabin, with hi.s head 
bouml lip in a silk handki*rchief ; and the doctor, 
who had been called nut, Inol some doubts at first 
wlielher bis skull was not fractured. It was some 
hours before hi* came rtmiid ; and several days 
elapsed l>efure he wa-s able to appear on deck 
again and resiiim* duty, and when he did so, he 
wa.s marked and cli.^ligiiivd for life. 

When this incident occiiiTcd, it was about half- 
past two in tln^ morning. All the. pas.sengeTS ami 
troojis were below and asleep in their cabins. The 
chief otiicer w.‘is ikjI very pleased at being dis- 
turbed from hi.s watch below; he was, however, 
quickly on deck ; ami after c.illing up Vaughan, 
.ami hearing liis stale.ment, onleivd him off duty, 
and kept the. remainder of the watch himself 
until (.\iptain Beiihow should come on deck. 

eight bells were sounded in the morning, 
0.ipt;iiii IVnbow maile his appearance on deck, 
clean shaved, liis clolhos well biuslied, ami looking 
as fresh and bright as though he had (•n[i»yi.‘«l his 
night’s rest. He. was in a very go(Kl-liiiinour. 
’liic walcli had finished wa-ihing the »lecks, and 
were coiling down the ropes, when Mr Blake 
reported to him the particulars of the eiicoiiutcr 
during the middle watcli, and also .^tateil that he 
hira.s(df of late had been di-'^salisfieil with Vaughans 
coiidiirt ; lliat di.sivspect fo tlie ofiicers of the 
vessel was a had exampb^ to the crew, and if not 
ellectually checked, would be subversive of all 
discipline on bojiid. 

Old Bciibow listened attentively, for ho had a 
gn*at opinion of liis chief otlieer ; and then getting 
very red in the face, said : ‘ Of course, of course I 
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Why, it's mutiny— rank mutiny — and by a young- 
ster too. Send in that fellow to my ctibin at 
once.’ 

When cnilcil up, Vaughan, in his ile.fc.nce, said 
that from the very coiiiiuenaunent of the voyiigc 
the s(H',()nd ofHccr had systematically perstuiuted 
and bullied liim, till at last, in a moment of 
nasBiun, when assaulted in a cowanlly way by 
him, he hod attempted to defend himself, and 
that Mr Sparks* wound "was niore the riisult of 
accident than design. He then detiiilcd Mr Sparks’ 
language to him, and also repeated his former 
statement, that he ivoiiM not allow any man on 
boanl to lay a linger upon him. He luul no 
sooner made tliis unlucky speech, than (.-aptaiii 
Beiibow, -with the air of a judge, said: ‘Silence, 
sir! If you dare to speak to me in tliat tone, 
1 will have you put in irons at once. I did 
expect better things from yon ; hut since you have 
chosen to mutiny on iiiy ship, and strike one of 
my ollicers, you must take the conseipioiices ; and 
as you don’t know how to behave, as a gentleman, 
you must live in the forccjuslle, anti do duty bcforc 
the most as an oitlinary seaiiiaii ; ami 1 caution 
y(iU tliat, shtuiM I hear of any more assaults hy 
ytui on my otlicers, I shall have you put in irons, 
and haml you over to the ptilict* at the (’ape.* 

Vaughan was hegiiining to re])ly to his sentence, 
when the captain .“aid; ‘(.Jo forwaril, sir; I never 
allow rejilics. (Jo forwartl, ami do your duty.* 
He then gave an oration on discipline to the 
officers and mitlshipmen assemhleJ, which he 
said he would have mainlaiiicil on any vessel 
which he commanded, or know the reason why ! 
ITe then disiiiis.sod everv one but the st'coml officer, 
whom ho severely rcprimamletl. * (Joai-se maimers, 
execrations, and abusive language,* said tlie cap- 
tain, ‘render luoii discoutentftl, ami degrade the 
officers, no matter how good they may he as .sea- 
men ; and I trusi, Mr Sparks, that I shall not a 
second time have to spenk to you on this subject.’ 
Sparks was ahniit to reply, when (’antain liCMiluiw' 
reinimled liini that lie hovct allowed rejilies from 
either otlicers or men, uml desired him at once to 
return to his diitv. 
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0\B of the most conuiioii of our Ihitisli fislies, 
the tiny sticklehack, has attracted considerahle 
attention on account c f its curiou.s hahit ofhuildiiig 
a nest — rivalling in intricacy the homes of our 
fcathen'd friends— in ^■.■hich it dc]io.'!iit.s its eggs, and 
over which it keeps watch and guard till the tiny 
family are able to enter on tlie responsibilities 
of stickleback- life. Such precautions are unusual 
among the finny tribes, whose eggs are generally 
left to chance, or, in some rases, adjuu-e to friendly 
weeds till they hatch oiil-, and tin; young fimis 
facxi life in the world of wute.r.^, wil.li<uil a ]iarenl’d 
care to guide thciii. The lonlly .saliii'.ii make.s uii 
apology fur a nc.st hy &coo]nng out u hollow or 
‘redd* in tlie. gravel bed of the stream which it 
ascends for the ]>iii'pnsc ; hut this, compared with 
the beautiful workmaiisliip of the stickb hack, is 
as the. rrwilv’s collection of sticks to the mossy ball 
prepared hy .Jenny Wren for her bantlings. 

The instaiiees of iiost-buildiiig fishes are rare, and 
it w among tropical species that the iiiajority of 
them occur. One of tliese — who.SG lovcdy colours 
have caused it to be christened the ‘ rainbow lish * 


— ^has lately been introduced in limited numbers 
into Kiirope, where its beauty has created quite 
a furor amongst the aquaTium-kcc]:K.‘r8, and where 
it excites additional iiitercat on account of its 
possessing the iieculiarity of building a nest for 
the reception of the eggs. Probably the first 
person wdio has watched the whole of this opera- 
lion was Monsieur CaThonnicr, a French naturalist, 
who lately gave an account of his observations 
before, the Paris Acclimatisiition Society. 

As in the case of the stickleback, it is the male 
fish which ])eiiorin3 the ]nincipal duties of nurse 
and cradlc-kee;)e.r ; but the iiest of the minbow 
fish dilfiM's fmoL that of the sticklohack in the fact 
that it lloats on the surface of the water, whereas 
the latter is built among the weeds beneath. The 
approach of hreeding-time is marked hy the in- 
creasing beauty of colour in the. male fish, who 
dons his host robes in oitler to find favour in the 
eyes of his mate. Tfis scales then assume .all the 
varied tints of the rainbow, every niovoment 
causing them to scintillate with a metallic lustre 
and evcr-clianging hue, now H.i.shing forth with in- 
eii-ascd splendour, now dying away for a Tnoment, 
only to i*cappcar with greater variety and intensity 
of CM dour. 

lint his time is not all given to courting. Tfo 
onti*rs on the cbilicsof his prospective po-^ition with 
vigour; and his instinct, amount ing almn.st to 
sagacity, i.s thus exemplified in Monsieur (\'ir- 
bonuier’-s nairative. The weeds growing in tin? 
aquarium in whi«*h some of his sjMvimens were 
confined were of a kind whiidi would not tloat. 
'rhe fish tore otf bits of the leaves in his inoulh, 
.anil expclleil them towards the purfnee ; but their 
specific gravity was too great, .and his etforts were 
unavailing, ironsieiir (Jarhoniiier, with a quick 
pereepliou of the fish's wants, replaced the ]^lants 
with others of a liiuT toxlurc, and then had the 
])lc.asure of seeing the li.^li renew its attempts with 
eoiiiplele succes.“. 

Ihit the tish was loo eiinniiig an .aivhitcct to 
I trii.“t to the. natural llntntiou of liis hiiihling 
I materials, and afli*r placing a few pieces together 
ill pn.sition, he foniioil .sever.-! I air- bubbles in a 
viscid secretion, which he was able to eject from 
his inoiitli, and placed them in contact with his 
; floating nest, .lust, in fiict, as eiigiiieer.s among 
! oui-.*elve.s li.-ive ]»ropo.-;eil to rai.se the V^anfjuord by 
I means of immense air-bags, the rainbow fi.“h, 

I wi.“(T than oiiivolve.s, fiiniio'l /</.< air-higa and 
' attached thi*m to his ship as a precautionavy 
I meiisure, to prevent its .sinking from natural iiista- 
I bility, collision with piscine Iron- ihih^a^ or other 
j uiitowanl e.ause.q. 

I Day by day the work of knitting together tlin 
j little morsels of weed pnigr(fsse.s, (ill a floating 
I domed i.slaiid 1111*00 inches in diameter is fnrmeil 
I (the iisli it-elf i.s not more than half that length) ; 
j liiit tins is, BO to speak, only the. foundation of 
the edifice, the. roof being in reality constructed 
before any other part. Ileiieath this roof n com- 
ple.te circular nest is built, which the fish welds 
togethiu* with the. gr(\atfHl industry and patience ; 
and not till it is coriiplete does he seek his eom- 
I^Kiiiion. All this time the female has kept aloof, 
neither as.si.sliiig her coinnanioii nor eticoiiraging 
him by her presence in tlie work of iiidification. 
J3ut now she is induced to visit the homo of her 
future progeny, and the labours of the exemplary 
parent are redoubled. When the ininiito cg{^ 
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nrc laiid, lie collects them in his mouth, and places 
them carefully witliin the nest, which he cuutinn- 
ally supports with fresh hubbies, lest the precious 
cargo should overweight it. When all is wife, he 
<)tiitionH himself on gimrrl before the only opening 
in the nest, and awaits the course of events, ready 
to defend his handiwork against all comers, while 
his better-half retires altogether from the scene. In 
about thrffe days the eggs begin to hutch out. The 
parent fish then destroys a number of the support- 
ing air-bubbles, causing the nest to sink deeper 
into the water, so that none of the young ones 
may he ‘drowned* for v’nnt of water. As long as 
lie can, he prevents them fi'Diii escaping Irani the 
])ateriial roof -the title is hardly ap]iro])riate, how- 
ever, for neither father nor mother has inhabited 
the house : hut their strirngth rapidly increases ; 
and, just as hoys and girls leave home to belter 
tlieiiiselves, the young rainbow lish burst from the 
father's aprtm si rings and are soon exulting in their 
iicw-foiind freedom. 

MATCH-MAKING TN ROSCOMMON. 

In the west of Indand, the feelings of the young 
woman arc scddoiii eoiisulted in matters matii- 
inonial. Her father being the best judge of what 
is for his daughters .advantage, opposition on her 
tiart is of very rare occnrn'iice, except Avhere she 
lias taken the precaiiliou of providing hei-self with 
a husband bcdondiand. When a match is made 
and the bargain concluded, if the girl declines to 
ac-cept the Imsbaiid selected, she quickly loses j 
caste, the young men considcu-iiig that a dis- j 
obedient daughter must of necessity make an I 
uncoinfortahle wife. | 

Still more exceptional is any objoction on the j 
part of the young man t«» the wife sidected for him | 
by his father, as lie feels (juite sfitisfiecl thatexperi- ' 
dice enables his panmt to judge of the temper and ! 
«piali1ic.atioiis of a woman much better tliau be i 
]inssibly could. ^Moreover, the falluT lias llu; ail- j 
vantage of being able to exaiiiiiie her merits with ! 
a perfectly impartial and at the same, time fairly j 
critical eye. Interest and imdination alike lead j 
him to make the best selection ; he does it only 
after an iiiliiiite amount of cogitation ; but when | 
his choice is ma'le, it is unalterable ; and he will | 
obstinately contend for his sou’s interest, without a i 
single iliought of the. young >voinaii*s inclinations, I 
taking it for gr.nitcd that they will be in accord- 1 
ance with her father s wi>he.s. The mother h.as | 
little to say in the niatler on cither side. She 
never goes iiiatch-iiiakiiig, and is not in any way ; 
consulted, being only actpiainted with the intentions 
of her husband for their son, when he has made up 
his mind. Afarriagc is a inatfer of bu.siiie.s.s, and it 
is like any other bargain, made with the shrewd 
humorous calculating caution which characterises 
the Couiiaught man. Marriage gifts such as pigs, 
poultry, a cow”, &c., play an important p.art in the 
arraiigeiiienU ; and the girl’s fatlier has bemi 
known to refuse to give her a single penny of 
fortune until the bridegroom’s pai-ent iiiwl con- 
ceded to her a favourite htatebing goose 1 The 
following is a specimen of the way in which 
matrimonial affairs are man.aged west of the 
Shannon. 

‘Get out my Sunday clothes, Judy,* said old 
Corny O’Bymc, one evening when he returned from 


his work. ‘I’m goiu’ over to Pether Linskey** 1 
to-night* I 

‘ Miisha, CJoniy, .an* what are ye goin* for ?* Judy \ 
asked, .as she unlocked a large deal-chest painted j 
red, w'hich stood near thi‘. fire-place, and carefully ; 
took out a blue frieze tail-coal, w'itli bright mctu ! 
buttons, a i»air of liglit-coloiired l•l)rll knee-breeches, j 
ribbed worsted stockings, ii pair of strong shoes, | 
and a billyciic.k but, whicli, with a re«i cotton j 
pocket-ham Ikerchief with a iloweivd boiiter (which ! 
he carried in his hat), and a stout blackthorn I 
Kliillelah, coii.stltuteil Corny’s Sunday suit. I 

‘Sure, I *m goin’ to make a match betwt'en our | 
DermoLt an* Katie Liiiskey,* he said at last in 
reply to his wife’s (|Uestioii. ‘She’s a purty colleen, I 
an* the boy is mighty ]i1aseil w*ith her, intirely.’ 

‘So she "w. Corny, a laiikie little girl, an’ she ’ll 
have a snug fortune, maybe. Pether is a dacent 
honest man ! ’ 

‘Paith, Judy, an’ he is that same, or it isn’t 
(.’uriiv O'llyrne that wnuld “cut, Kliuflle, or dale ” 
with liim or his; an* Dermott tells me Katie likes 
him.’ 

‘ An’ wliy Wouldn't she, Corny ? There ’s not as 
purty a boy in tlie parish ; nor a betther,’ Judy 
said proud ly. 

‘Tlinie for ye, Jisthore : give ns out the ould 
stockin’, an’ we’ll make a match of it this Shrove- 
tide, with the bles.siii’ o’ St Pathrick!’ Corny 
rejilied. 

Prom the furthest conicr of the chest, Judy 
diuw out carefully an old worsli*.d stocking, and 
handed it to her husband, wlio weighed it in ]ii.s 
hand, and then, with a sly Aviiik, buttoned it into 
one of his pockets. ‘This’ll do the business, 
Judy,’ he said, .a.s he loft the house, with many 
]htmwfjlilli‘Ln*hs — God prosper, or be with you — 
from his wife. 

Peter IJiiskey was a small fanner living about 
a qiiailer of a mile from (.Jorny’s cjibiii. He had 
several sons, and one daughter, Katie, who was 
considered the ‘beauty’ of the village of Bally- 
moyne. Her eldest brotlier W'as about to be 
married, .and bring his wife home; and her father 
coiisideivd it would be very advisable to get Katie 
married ami settled before the arrival of her sister- 
in-law ; and Dermott O’Bynie— a line, strapping, 
young fellow, very ‘steady* and good-natured - 
bhl i’eter thought wuiiUl make a very good lius- 
baiid fur his girl (e.spocially as he was an only 
child), if no better suitor olFered. 

When (kiriiy O’ Byrne reached Peter Linskey’s 
cabin, lie ])Ut in his head ovin* the half-door, and 
said in Irish ; 'God save all here !’ the customary 
form of giv.etiiig in that and many oilier parts of 
Indaiid. 

‘Gotl .save ye kindly, (IJorny,* Peter replied from 
the chiiiiuey-corner : ‘come in and take a sate.’ 

I’orny entered with both his hands behind his 
kick, took his seat on a three-legged stool llnit Mrs 
Liiiskey had pushed in front of the fire for him. 

‘ Pine weat licr for the crops, l.’oriiy,’ Peter said, 
poking up the liiv with his shoe. ‘An’ Mary, 
throw on a couple o’ sods o’ dry tiirt, an’ sweep up 
the hearth, will ye ?* 

Mary did as her husband de.sireii ; and then going 
I to a recess in the wall by the fire-place, took out 
from thence a new clay-pij)c and piece of tobacco 
(probably got at the last wake she had been at}. 

‘ Will ye light the pipe, Corny ?’ she said, Imiidiiig 
I them to the old man, who took them with a uud 
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and ‘Tliankee kindly,’ and filled slowly, kindled 
with a coal from t)ic hearth, blew a few whiil's in 
! ^iiivo dij'uifiGd silence, and then liaiided it to 
! Peter, who in equal silence smoked it for a few 
i niOTiicnts, and then handed it back to C.'i»rny, and 
I proccedeil to li-^bt his own pipe. 

: TJiey both smoked steadily for a time, then liirs 

, ijiiiskey pulled ii small table between them, pro- 
. dneed froiii her chest a stone jar of potheen, and a 
eonplu of cracked glasses, which she set on the 
tabic with a noggin of cold water; and taking 
up her puil, proceeded to the barn to milk the 
cows. 

‘That’s a purty rolleeii of yours, Pi'tlier !’ Coniy 
said after a long silence. 

‘Tliruc for ye; an’ a good, sensible, little girl 
into the baigaiii; it’s happy’s the man that ’ll 
get her,’ IVter replied, after duo CMiisideratioii. 

•’riiat’s what I said my.self ; an* J come over to 
sec if we can’t make a match between my Derinott 
an* herself!’ O’Bynie sai«l after another interval. 

‘lie's a likely boy/ j)UTsiied Peter rellectivoly. 

‘ Ve may well say that, I’etlier ; an’ he’ll make a 
good hushnnd, no doiiht, fur he’s a good son. 
Wliat do ye say to it P Corny asked, leaning fur- 
want on his stool. 

‘ I ’m please<l ’ 

‘God save all here !’ said a harsh grating voice, 
and a head a]ipeared in the duorway : ‘ Good-even- 
ing to ye, Petlior !’ 

‘Good-evening, kimlly/ Peter ndiiriicd. ‘Come 
in and take a sate, ’roin'/ 

The new'-comor enlcivd, ami took a stool, and 
casting a questioning glance at Corny O’lJyrm*, 
proceeded to light liis jiipe, and sniuked ibr sumo 
iiiimite.s. He wius a .stout, linrsh-hiatnred man, 
with a loud voice. I le wsis not niiich of a favourite 
ill the village — and especially disliked hy (.■oni}' 
O'lJyriic -'who never lost an opportuuily of annoy- 
ing ’J’oin Dilhm. Tie was a coiiifuiTahle fanner, 
.and one of his sons had h(?eii ‘ making up’ to Katie ■ 
Linskey some time hefore. After a silence, during 1 
which the three old iiieii .«:iiinkcd energetically, | 
Dillon cleared his thToat two or three times, and : 
llieii said ahriiptly ; MVlher, I want to inakn aj 
inalch betwcoii your little girl ami my Martin ; j 
have ye anything to say agin it !’ j 

‘ Sorra one word, Tom ; only me neighljour (’oniy [ 
O’Jiyrne an’ niysclf were speaking n’ the same i 
thing wlnm ye come in !’ Peter replied, with a = 
shrewd glance at them hotli. 

‘Kii.st come, first s^rvcil, Petlicr/ ('oriiy said, 
shaking the ashes fruii Iiis pipe, hy knocking tho 
bowl against bis lliumb-nail ; ‘mintl that !’ 

‘To be. sure, lobe sure/ Peter replied ; and llicre j 
was aiiotiicr long ])aus(*. 

‘An’ we may as well clincli the bargain at onct/ 
Corny continued. 

‘To be sure, lo be sure/ Peter again as.s(?uted, 
smoking steadily. 

‘Ye have notliin’ agin my Marlin, liavc ye, 
Pelher Liiiskey P Tom Dillon sahl, laying down 
his ]>ipi!, 

‘Agin him ? No ; lie’s a nice dacent b-.-y, an’ I 
have a great rcgjinl for him,’ Peter answered. 

‘An* he hits a grejit regard for your little girl, 
an’ son a a day’s good he’ll do till he’s iiiarrieil/ 
j ejaculate b Tom, bringing hw fist down on the 
table. ‘ -le set his miiifl on it, an’ I ’ll Wk liiiii 
out!’ 


* Turf an’ tuiidthcr ! Tom Dillon, didn’t Pether 
Liiiskey tell you I came match-makiDg fur niy 
Derinott ?’ 

‘ ’ruiidtlnir an’ tnrf ! Corny O’Byme, don't 1 tell 
you thill / come to do the same thing for my 
Martin ; an’ I suppose a Dillon may ask a Linskey 
in marriage any day -an’ ho can afford it tool’ 
Tom nilded, slapping his pocket. 

‘An’ let 1110 tell ye, an O’Byrne can put down 
pound for pound with a Liiisk^ any day ; or, for 
that inatthcr, with a Dillon,’ Corny siiid, with a 
scornful glance at Tom, who was in his working 
clothes.-' ‘ Petlicr/ he continued, ‘ye know what I 
came for ; wluil fortune are ye goiiv to give Katie ?’ 

Peter look out hi.s pipe, emptied it, ]n'oceeded to 
refill it liM.-iuvly, poked the lire, relit the pipe, 
settled liiiiiself back iu his comer, aiul said slowly: 

‘ Portiiiio, Corny ! Katie is a fortune heL'.self. 1 ’m 
a poor man, an’ the times is bad; an’ beyont a new 
gown, a couple of lleeccs of wool, an’ a hank or so 
of yarn, L can't give lier any fortune !* 

(.!i»rny looked a^loiiishcd, and ]ni.shed back his 
stool, as much as b) say that all further negotialiou.^ 
were ustdess ; wIilmiToiii Dillon said : ‘Never mind, 
IVther; there’s them as *11 he willin’ to take her 
without any fortiim*, an’ can atfonl it too!’ 

‘Thnie for ye, Tom Dillon, an’ one o* them is 
Dcniiott O'Bynu*. /Kle ’re not dopi-ndin’ on a few 
bare pounds -not but ivliat it's well to have 
.somt'liiing to put by for the ^■bildl.•r/ be added 
caulioitsiy. 

‘To be Mire, C«)rny. to be sure/ Pili*r assented. 

‘Well, Pelher, is it lo he me or (Amiy / Isa 
Dillon to b(i put behind the door for an O'Dyriie i 
Tsn I my Martin as likely a buy as there ’s in the 
harony / lie’ll take your cidh-en without a bras.s 
penny, an’ do well f<»r her. AVliat do yo say to 
lluitr Tom nskeil, slap|dng the lahle. 

‘ Bedad, then, Tom, 1 ’ni in a lix intiicly. Hcie’s 
Corny, a dacent old man, with a line steady go.^soou 
of a son— he’s first; an’ here’s yourself, an 
honest man an* a gOi>d neighbour Rorra betti?r — 
an’ sure Martin is the priile of tlni ])ari.sU on :i 
Sum lay ! I’m licAhered iiilirely, an’ u'hut car I 
mtif, but settle it brtunc ye ! Wliicbe.ver of ye can 
ilo the best ibr her, take, her, in the name of St 
Patlirick !’ and Peter resumed his pipe, ami sunk 
back into his corner. 

’J'lie two ohl men eyiul one another silently for a 
hrw niiiiute.-, then Dillon ])u11ed a little hag from 
his pocket, op(Mied it deliheratidy, and took out 
another, from which lie drew furlli a third, made of 
purple stutr, faslmied with a jiicco of rc«l braid. 
Very sluivly, hi.-A eye still fixed on Corny, he pulled 
out a sovereign, ami laid it on the lahle. ‘Shew 
Pelh'^r lauskey what ye mane lo do, Corny 
O’Byme,’ he said. 

Corny siiiileil scornful ly, produced his ohl stock- 
ing, and taking from tliciice a livc-ponnd note, put 
it iiuside him, and nodded his hemi defiaiitl}'. 
Tom drew forth four more sovereigns, clinked 
them one after another on the table^ and nodded 
his head. Old Peter smoked away iii his corner 
without uttcii’ing a wonl. 

Corny wanted for a moment, and then said : ‘ Is 
that all you ’re goiii’ to do, Misther Dillon V 

Tom threw down another sovereign — Corny 
followtsl his example, till they hod* each laid 
twenty pounds upon the tahlc. 

‘ Is thut all you ’re goin’ to do, Misther Dillon 7’ 
Corny reijeatei 
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‘ In reofly-money, it is, Misther O’Byme.' 

* Then I liatc ye at that ! ' Corny cried, throwing 
down another pound. — ‘ I bate him in ca»h, Petlier ; 
do ye mind that ? ’ 

Peter nodded, and smoked away. 

‘ 1*11 take the girl in, an* Bharc the best we have 
with her, an' give Martin two acres of land, an' a 
couple of bonives* (little pigs), announced Toni 
Dillon. • 

‘Dermott *11 have my land when I’m gone, 
every rocMl,' cried Corny. 

* T '11 give a heifer in ! Twenty pounds, share of 
a house, two acres of land, an* a Indfer. — What do 
ye say, Pether 1* Tom cried. ‘Not bad for a 
colleen without a penny ! ’ 

‘'riiriie for you, Tom,* Peter assented. — ‘What'll 
you do, Corny?* 

‘Twenty-one pound — dwien, the d.ay they’re 
married, a honse an* hoiiu*, a featlior-ljc«l, an* the 
linest mule in the iwirish — that's what I'll ilo !’ 

‘ Pfiit the laiiil— Tom is giving twt) acres,* Peter 
observed : ‘think (jf that, (Jorny !* 

‘ Dermott *11 liave the land afthcr me, an* enough 
to cat of it till T *ni gone. 1 liave no one but hiiiu 
Tom Dillon has three more to provide! lor !* 

‘ An* ]»l(MiLy to do it witli ; an' I ’ll make it three 
acres, Pet her, of tlie best upland in Ballymoyne !' 
'roiii replied. 

‘It’s very fair, an* I*m obliged to ye, Tom,’ 
Pe.ter said slowly. 

‘I’ll make it twenty- five down, an* throw’ in a 
hf‘ifer ! * Corny crie«l. 

* It 's very daceiil., (’oniy, an* 1 *in obliged to ye,* 
Peter ([ui<‘lly observcMl in tlie «inie lone. 

‘I’ll throw in a calf!* exclaimed Dillon. 
‘Twi'iily pound, three acres of land, a bonive, a 
li(!ilVr, ail’ a calf. Now, IVther <loiie or not ?' 

‘ I tliiiik ye spoke of tw’o bonives, Tom ?* Peter 
.said c|iiictly. 

‘ No, n(! ; only one. It’s all I can spare ; an’ I 
think it's not had, Pelher !* 

‘ lledad, 'roiii, I think yc said a couple of bonives,* 
Peter said again. 

* NiiMclish [never mind], Pother. I’ll throw 
in a chifrh [a whole brood] o’ ducks— bike it or 
lose it ! Twenty-live pounds dow’ii the tlay they're 
iiKirried. a lioiiS(! an’ lioiiie, a featlier-hed, a fine 
mule, a heifer, an’ a clutch o' ducks !* said Corny, 
j)iiliing his money hack into his stocking. 

‘Piiix, an’ a clutch o* ducks isn’t had,* ob- 
Fcrvod Peter. ‘ They 'I'c better than a calf to thorn 
1 hat liasiv't a cow to feed it ; an' Corny’s is tlie 
best house, fin* Katie ’ll have it all to liei’solf. 
Wlicn your l^latt an’ James marry, it'll be mighty 
narrow for ye all I ' 

‘dames is going to- America, Pether,* said Tom. 

* Well, that niak(!.s a dilfer. Ihit isn’t there any- 
thing else ycr inclineil to offer ? Dermott is the 
best match at this minute ! ’ observed Peter. 

‘ 1 ’in done !* B!ii«l *rom. Then siuldcnly starting 
up, he cried : ‘ Wait a mi null! ; ’ and ran out of the 
house, returning in a qvuirlor of an hour, stagger- 
ing under a great sack of seed -potatoes. ‘ 'riicre ! 
Corny O' Byrne ; nut that in yer pipe an’ smoki! it I * 
ho cried exultingly. 

Corny, at first sight of Mk! sack, started to his 
feet, mid put on his hat ‘ Wait a miniite, Pether,* 
he cried ; ‘ 1 *11 not be long -and rniiuing all the 
way home, lie was soon there. 

‘Get me a sack, Judy — the meal-sack — an* be 
cpiick, asUiorel* ho cried excitedly. 


‘Arra be aisy. Corny, shure an* the male is 
in it* 

‘ISelther an* betther,’ cried Corny, going into 
the room which served as dairy ; and without 
voucdisafiiig miotlior w’ord to the n.stonIshcd .Judy, 
he shouldered the sack, and trotted off with it as 
fsist as he could. 

Compliitely out of breath, ho reached Peter's, 
hatlnsL in perspiration ; but on entering, he un- 
lurk ily tripped over the door-slop, and Ml with 
the .'^ick full length into the kitchen. The string 
round the neck of the bag gave way, and rov(?re(l 
with the meal, he groaned and sl:inim(Te.il breuth- 
lf?ssly: ‘Tli-there, Pe-pe-llier Liiis-k-ey ! Wh-while 
the jiraiicit was gr-grow’ing, the ine;d Avond keep 
them alive ! AV-wliaL d’ \r. say, Pe-petli(!r ? * 

‘ Begorra, Corny, I say what I often said before, 
that yer a ilacent man - an* yer boy is welcome to 
JCiile Linskey.' 

‘ Wliat do ye mean, Petlier ?* cried Tom Dillon. 

‘ What 1 Kiy, Tom ; nor a more nor less. The 
cliilili?r might die o* the farctjurlha [a fainting 
hroiight on by hunger, or over-fatigue without 
proper sustenance] wdiile tlie praties was groAvin*. 
Dernioit O’ Byrne can best provide, my little girl 
Avilli comfort:*, an* he’s welcome to liiir.' 

At that iiiumeiit a merry laugh caused the three 
old men to look roiuid, ami Corny tried to scramble 
to his feet. In the doorway stood Katie Linskey, 
her hands pressed to her skies, and teal’s of mirth 
coursing down her pretty face, ‘I’m sorry for 
your trouble, Corny she saiil, advancing; ‘but I 
could not lielp baugl ling, you looked .so <iiiaie ;* and 
she hurst into a fresh jieal. 

‘ Be quiet, Katie, an' come here,* said Pet^r, 
beckoning bis daughter to hi.-i side. ‘I Avas match- 
making for ye; an* the bargain is closed heluno 
me an’ Corny for you an’ Dermott O'llvrne I* 

‘Vo don’t mane it, lather!’ said Katie Avith a 
comical glance at Corny and Tom Dillon. 

‘Shure enough, 1 do, ma colleen ; liav’e ye any- 
thing to say .agin it i ' rejdied I'eter, knocking the 
ashes from liis l»ipe. 

‘ Muslia, not a AvonI .at all, father dear; only — 
only ' 

‘Only Avhat, Katie ?' 

‘Only, 1 Avas manird last Tuesday to .Tack 
Maiigau the piiiiite.r !* she replied Avilli a loud 
musical laugh, Avhich brought her husband to the 
door. 

‘ Wh.’it !* shrieked Tom Dillon. 

‘What !’ echoed (.^^rny. 

‘Oil, Pether Linskey, Pether Linskey, yer 
afther huiiihugging us !* cried ’fom ri»proacli fully. 

‘ Ay, hiimbugging us ! * echoed Corny muurii- 
fiilly ; and Peter, Avho was a sly old humorist, 
put his head against the wall, and laughed heartily 
at their astonish ment. 

The two ambassadors sih'ntly took up their 
TesppctiA’e sacks, and slowly departed, each think- 
ing himself iiiiich injured, and in their mutiial 
discomlilure forgetting their animosity. As for 
old Peter, he Avns only too w’ell plciLseil to have his 
daughter Avell iiiarriwl and olf liis hands ivithout 
even the ‘ new gOAvn ’ or the priest’s dues— though 
he could atfonl io give her a good fortune — 08 good 
fortune.^ go in that part ot the country. 

When next Corny went ‘ match-muking,* he took 
care to (iml out beforehand if the young w’Dinan 
w.is ‘willing;’ .and as for Tom Dillon, he vowed it 
served him right to be ‘ humbugged,* as he only 
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wftntcd to bother hia neighbour, Corny 0*Byme 
(with whom lie was ever alLcr good friends), and he 
declared that in fiUiiro his ‘boys* might mutch- 
make for theriisclvcs. 


A PECULIAR PEOPhR 

Undkik the ills] lira! Ions of a disi^ascd religious 
feeling, aided by gross igiioraiiei*, there? seems to be 
no end to human folly. A new * Peculiar JVoide* 
have come into notice at tlu? antipodes, of which 
our KMidcrs may have heard something in the news- 
jiapers. AYc shall suniiuariso inrorniation on the 
Bubjoct. 

A few years ago a young woiunii of the name 
of Maria 'Holler, who lived in a small village 
near Hainan in Silesia, had sever.il c?|iileptic 
fils; and while she was uiuler their iiiihiciico, 
she ])rctcntled to rec(>ive divine inspiration and 
to he able to pro]ihKsy. As some of these siij»- 
posed pro]»liecios on local niatlers were verified, 
many of the vilhig(?rs in the vicinity began to 
bt?lieve in her; and, W'hen at last she foretold 
the Franco-Oeniiaii war, and that came true, 
their belief was much streiiglheiied. Later on. 
Home time in the year 1«74, Maria announej?il 
that the Lord had mvcaled to her that a dn'adful 
war would soon break out, and devastate the 
whole of Europe, and that Australia wouhl be the 
only secure place of refuge in the world. She 
exhorted the. villagers, therefore, 1o accompany 
her to Australia, holding out a promise that after 
remaining there ten years she would bring them 
to Jerusalem as a second rttsting-place, and subse- 
quently they should return to (lermany, wlu*re 
jience and plenty would then Ik? found. Many of 
the ignorant pejisaiitry believed, and romim?nred 
preparations for the journey. They i»nt all their 
money into one common fund, and leaving them- 
selves to Maria’s guidance, jiroc.eeded by way of 
llniiibiiig to Loiiiloii, whence they took steamer 
to Melbourne. TJic party, numbering sixty-four 
souls, rc?ached IMelbouriie in April 1875. Here, 
however, their number was rcduceil to sixty by 
the secession of four of them. 

At this time, all they possessed was a little 
ove.r two hundred pounds in money, and some 
houschuM elfccls which they had brought from 
their (.lenuau homes. They at once made their way 
to the Beualla ilistrict, where two of their couiilry- 
mon, of tlie name i.‘* Benidt, had settled. From 
one of these (Mr Carl l5e,rinU) they received great 
assistance, n.s most of their business had to be done 
through him, they Ihciiisclves not being able to 
speak a word of English. After vainly pei-suuding 
them to throw off the authority of llie woman 
Heller, and to subniit no longer to her authority, 
he at last declined to have anything further to 
do wdth them. They con.‘;ei|ucntly became Tiiuch 
straitened, and were nearly i*ediiced to starvutioii. 
Tiieir si?tllemcnt is divided into two eiicuiiq)- 
inents, about two miles from each other, and they 
have built themselves bark huts to live in. I’hey 
have altogether eight hundred acres of land, which 
they have now commenced to cultivaU*. Their 
ganlens pTomisc to he productive ; but towards the 
end of last year, ]jrovision8 were running short, 
and they wen' sore pressed. Eight of the party 
liad died, and others were ill. One of the ]iarly 
who had seceded, and tjiken service with Mr Hunidt, 
says that Maria has great control over them ail, 


that she docs no work, and that under her they all 
nin great risk of starving. 

Sonic of these particulars having come to the 
I ears of the police of the district, an inquiry was 
set on foot ; and from the rej)ort made, we gather 
that the parly were living almost eiitindy on 
* duiiqier ’ or breiul, but that then: W'ere no actual 
signs of starvation, fur the children niqtoarod to 
enjoy rude health, ami most of their elders 
seemed well, although having a worn ap]icaruncc. 
fcjujjplk's of provisions were sent them sulUcieiit to 
h\st until their harvest could be gut in. 

The parly are describe*! to be Lutliorans; Imt 
they seem to have greater faith in their prophetcs.s 
anil her utlcraiircs than in anything else. They 
believe that during her triincc?.s, she lias c*)iiversa- 
tions with spirits, and that (lod speaks to them 
through her. They loft their homes and native 
land bccausic they believed it to be the command 
of Ihe Almiglity. l^laria liprsi'lf says that she has 
liad those 1 ranees since eliildlioial, and believes 
that Hod speaks to her in them. 

Maria Heller is deseribed as a little over thirty 
j'cars of age— looking, however, nearly forty—iiot 
at all of a prepiwsessing appearance, ami with a 
rather suspicious uneasy look. There is some 
doubt as to whetlicr site is married or not, ns one 
of tile 6i;ceders from the paily slate«l that she 
selected one of their number for lier busbaiui, 
becausi: she had ri'*’eive*l a ‘message’ that she was 
to do so, ami that they live»l togi'lluT ; th:it this 
man had siric*^ dietl, and she had selected another 
of the party, to whom slu? was then engage*!, ^faiia 
herself, however, indignantly denied having ever 
been inarric*l, or liaving lived with any one us if 
married. 

Whidher this small infaliiateil baml will gain 
any new adherents, it is ban I to say. It is inoiv. 
Ilian likely, however, that tlu: party will dwindle 
down into insignificance from si‘i**'.-siim or otlu'r 
causes, or ]»erliaps becumi? entirely broken up if 
anything sliouliliiiijipen to their h adiT. But this 
little epi.so*h: shews how, in our eiilightene*! nim?- 
teenth I’cntury, ])e.o]de can he worki**l up to s»i h a 
pilch of enthusiasm as to leave. Ilieir homes on llu? 
faith of a promise .siipi)f>si'*l to be divinely revealed 
to them tlirongh one of their own lh*sh ami bloo*!. 
True, Ihe jieople Aver*? i>oor ignorant ]>ea.‘:aiilrv ; 
but it alinrds evidence that fanaticism still iiile.s 
rampant in iiiaiiv rniartcrs, and reipiiix:s but tlma 
stimulus of a cliarlataii to carry it to extreme 
length. Aiul yet, strange to say, there are many 
otherwise sensible folks who will r**g:ir(l Maria 
Heller as a spiritualistic ‘medium’ sent for the 
special furtherance *if a noble cause ! 

SPllIhMrS (1 IFTS. 

Ci>MK, wlion tlu; S])riiig tlie leaf unfuMs, 

And calls the sw.-illow from afar ; 

When carlli tli*? fluirur no iiinn: wilijliolds, 

And beauty wakes in binl and star. 

Ill vain the star’s soft ray, 

In vain the wild bird's lay, 

LhdcHH thou come, 

Thou w'andercr, home ; 

Thou, to my heart new life to bo. 

Slipring, with thy gntoious gifts to me. 
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MAY. 


TnE first cold siroiiks of {'ray are tnivelling slowly 
from the cast as Ni^ht sweeps the veil of her dusky 
hair from her brow, and stoops to kiss the Dawn 
with lior pale cold lips— a kiss that brink's a faintly 
Toscate Hush into the tender dappled sky — a flush 
that thoui'h so faint at first as to be a mere 8U<g'cs- 
tioii of w’aniith in the mind, grows and spreads 
and brightiuis till the heavens reveal themselves a 
vast canopy of painted air — glowing with every 
conceivable colour and combination of colours, 
gathering in intensity from the scarce defined, 
neutral tints in the west, up to every shade of green 
and blue, purple and rose, till in the cast, in fiercest 
yet tendercst glory of crimson, gold, and orangit, 
the god of day first raises his ruddy rim above 
the horizon, ami the face of all licavcn grecfts 
him with a joyous, dimpling smile. The Morning 
star, last of Night’s fair jewels, fades beneath the 
sun-god’s ardent beam, and finally drops below the 
horizon and disappears. The lark sings overhead 
as the maiden goes fortli to wash in the early dew 
— and with a tliroli and inuriiiur of delight, Morn- 
ing has awoke, and Aluy-day is bom. 

For it is May at last, and all the world is 
young and fresh and fair. Cold, stem Winter, 
who has held the earth imprisoned in his chill 
embrace so long, has at last relaxed his hold, and 
gathered up his skirts, from beneath wliich the 
pale snowdrops peeped, looking like (lakes of snow, 
left to be his sweet rcmeinhranccrs. The Spring 
was a mere child when the snowdrops bloomed, 
and staggered painfiilly on through bitter March 
winds and itpril showers, towards the warmth 
and sunlight of the May. Ihit constantly re- 
tarded by late frosts and sharp blasts though 
she be, still, wherever her baby fingers press, a 
little flower springs into life ; and where her weak 
footsteps pass, Nature hangs her mantle of tender 
green on every tree and hedge, and the fields grow 
fair with ‘crimson-tipped’ daisies and yellow butter- 
cups. Our gardens have grown gny with crocuses 
and tnlips ; sweet daffodils wave their golden 
heads, and the pole narcissus nods at us as we pass. 


The hedges are white with hawthorn, and the tall 
grasses wave above the purple violets and the faint 
sweet lady-smocks. The woods and valleys are 
very miracles of fresh fragrant beauty. The lovely 
yellow-greens of the trees seem alive with the twit- 
tering and singing of the birds, ami humming of 
insects, who can all rejoice in the awakening of 
Nature. The scent of the young ferns, which are 
slowly uncurling their brown twisted fronds, comes 
to us on the breeze with the heavier, fainter odour of 
the wild hyacinths, which have spread their carpet 
of while and purple bells above the mosses and 
the grasses, w'here they stand waving their graceful 
hpjids in tiie breeze, looking down at their hum- 
bler sisters, the violets and primroses. The wood- 
anctiiuiics, in their thin robes of iiianve and white 
and pink, dance on their fairy stems for very joy, 
and wave and flutter in all their umple foliage ; 
and high above all, and sweeter in fragrance than 
all beside, the honeysuckle twines lier myriad aruM 
around hedge and sapling ami cottage porch, and 
nestles her curly head on the broad breast of forest 
trees. 

And far away up in the colder, sterner North, 
sweet Spring has done what she could to wake 
the cartli from the enchanted ice-bound sleep in 
which Wiiiler chained her— for on the storm- 
blown lulls, and in the vast, silent forests, the larch 
has hung forth all its delicate tiissels, ami the dark 
fir lioiighs break into verdure ; the pines clothe 
their dusky limbs in fringes of softer green, .and 
the mosses arc bright as einerahls, and the lieliens 
shew purple and yellow and crimson. On many 
a rugged scaur the snow iiiells beneath the warm 
kiss of the sunshiiio, and from every mountain 
brow, and forest spring, and shady cove, come river 
and stream and fount, rejoicing noisily in their 
new-found liberty — all fiasliing and sparkling in 
the sunlight, and tUiiging tlu‘ir foamy spray on the 
mosses and lichens and the wdllows, as they sweep 
onwards to the sea. 

In the sunny South, Spring has an easier task, and 
speedily clothes her woods and valleys in a sum- 
mer-like wealth of flowers ; lier fields and plains 
dazzle the eye, and intoxicate the senses with their 
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laxuiiunce of verdure uiid variety of colours and 
scents ; and tlirour;h the forests, tlie chestnut buds 
liavc burst like inaj^ic into odorous blossom, and 
draped them in a mantle of exceeding beauty. 

Hut exquisite as is a southcTii Sj)riug, England*H, 
though not 80 complete in fuirilment, is greater in 
^rouiise, fii the Suiitli, there is so little left to the 
imagination ; the Spring is so sudden and so boun* 
tiful ; Nature traces her nieanings and intentions 
so clearly on every blossom and triM?, an«l is so lavish 
in what she gives, that there is no room for hope : 
the mind is so uverwliLdmed and onervatetl by the 
^rierous warmth and rich profiision of trciLsurcs 
displayed on every hand, that it can desire nothing 
more. In Spiiiii, the Spring is born a fnll-gniwn, 
beautiful maiden, ]H‘rlect as she is ; whilst in 
England she appears to us first a timid little 
child, that finds the road weary and rough to her 
baby feet, and has often to sit down to rest ami 
weep by the way. We watch her tender growth 
from day to day, and sec; lier gradually become 
stronger and sweeter and fairer ns she advances 
through the months ; and we rejoice and love her 
as we see some new beauty of hedge, and wood, 
and field, ever springing up at the trcoil of her 
childish feet. Each day her cheeks glow with 
warmer colour, and her lips curve into happier 
laughter; and iu her eyes heaven’s blue shines 
deeper and brighter, as though they hiwl caught 
an anticipated warinlK and radiance from mid- 
summer skies. 

In spring-time, all Nature heaves and tlmibs 
with hope, for it is the birth-time of the year ; 
and what tender fancies and loving hopes do not 
attend the advent of every soul ! And who can say 
that the year has not a soul that lives on through 
the countless ages 1 for like the phoenix, it di(!S at 
lost, old and worn out, to the dirge tif wintry 
winds, only to rise from llie ashes of its deeply, 
fresher and fairer than ever. Spring is a time of 
infinite promise, of infinite possibility and patience ; 
as each blade of corn peeps up green from the 
soil, and every fruit-tree decks itself in ]duiuy 
blossom, we know it is another earnest of the 
abundant harvest of fruit and grain tiiat wc hope 
to reap, when Spring and Summer have gone; 
and so hoping, wc are content to wait and enjoy 
the gnulnal sweet unfolding of the year. 

If the spring-time means hope and promise to all, 
it means also love and joy to all animated nature ; 
and is of especial delight to cliildrcn. The swallows 
and other welcome comers prove the truth of the 
French adage— 'On r'Tient hiijonra d aes premicra 
omoMTs by rctiiining to our shores and twitter- 
ing merrily in our eaves. All the binls (saving 
those who have been in too great a hurry to begin, 
and have tlone it already, and the excepted 
cuckoo) build their nests, and the woods echo 
with their clear songs as they swell their little 
throats, and break foilli in a piean of ra]}tiir(!, and 
woo their mates with melody. JVfisuntly, the 
nests arc filled with eggs, and then with little 
hungry mouths, and the cares as well as the happi- 
ness ot the parent birds increase. In the fields, 
little long-tailed, thick-legged lambs sj^ort and 
frisk beside their mothers ; and the woods and 
lanes everywhere echo with the happy voices of 
childien, who, with their ruthless fingers, and 
i^n desire to possess what they admire, ^ther 
the new-born fiowers by handfuls, only to fling 
them aside for fresher prizes, leaving them to 


wither and die on tlio ground ; and so the 
growing tide of death and suffering and decay, 
which, by a painful law, the mystery of whoso 
nature we do not understand, and which it is so 
hard to reconcile with the idea of an all-powerful 
and hciKificent Creator, must always go hand in 
hand with what is most fair and beautiful. Tho 
l)uy robs tint nest of its pretty delicate eggs, and 
never thinks of the pain he causes to the little 
creatures whose blithe song he luus so often 
hconl ; the cuckoo, 'darling of the Spring* — 
whose remorseless bantling ousts the rightful 
occupants from their nest, to make room for its 
lazy self — gives no heed to tho little frail 
bodies broken and dying on the ground beneath, 
Imt calmly goes on its way, making the woods 
' and valleys echo to Uic monotone of its minor 
tliinl. 

Though Spring is rich with hope and promise, 
it is also heavy with a vague sailiiess. Every- 
thing around ns is so very fiiir, so delicately bright 
and beautiful, that it grieves us in an impersonal 
way to think of the swift decay that iiiiist snndy 
follow on tho footsteps of so much loveliness. The 
snowdrops peep forth fnim the hard ground, and 
gladden ns with their pure beauty ; wo long to 
keep them with us iu our journey down the year, 
but they perform their little part, and live their 
little life, and die ; and wc arc inevitably led to 
think of ourselves - of ibc young lives that seem 
rich with promise, cut olF before their time ; of the 
many fair hopes and budding aspirations that nevcT 
may reach their blossoming. When onr darlings 
fade and die, and escape the loving hold that would 
fain keep them back fn)in the shadowy land, wo 
are apt to feel it but poor comfort to be told that 
it is those whom the gods love, who di(i young. 
For sad as many, and indeed most lives are, still, 
had they lived, their path might (if only by the 
strength of our loving endeavours) have been more 
thickly strewn with flowers Ilian thorns— who 
knows? So, when we sec the typical lives of 
Nature’s children dying all aniiiiid ns, it saddens j 
us, and w'e are fain to cry to them, os Herrick did I 
long ago to the dalfodils : 

I Fair blossoms, wo weep to see 

You haste away so soim. 

Wo die, 08 ymir hours do, and dry away 
Like to the Biiininer’B rain, 
i )r as the ^learls of morning dew, 

Ne’er to be found again ! 

The idea of soilness as associated with the Spring, 
and especially with May, is of very old as well us 
modem date, and of wide acceidation, for the 
writings of both ancients and moaerns tell us that 
May is considered a peculiarly unpropitious month 
botli for births and iiuirriagcs; which opinion 
seems to diffi^r wididy from the teachings of Nature, 
as shewn us by her dealings with tho brute 
creation. 

But although this almost spiritual veil of vague, 
imaginative sadness docs seem to brood over tho 
l^rth in this her glorious youth-time, it has alwi^s 
shewn itself hand in hamd witli its more joynil 
and tangible sister— Gladness ; for, indeed, in May 
a very spirit of mirth seems to liave possession of 
the children of men, prompting them to do honour 
to idl the gracious loveliness and fair promises 
that Nature so lavishly pours at their feet, by all 
j manner of festivities and holiday xecreation. Long 
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ago, before the advent of Christ’s gentle life on the 
earth, the expression of men’s emotions was so 
bound np with the deep religions, or rather snper- 
stitions, feeling of the day, that it l)ecanio a mere 
vehicle for paying honour to some favourite deity 
of their pantheistic mythology. Thus, the first of 
May was once sacred to Diana. 

In our own history, from times very far back, 
May-day was celebrated throughout merry Eng- 
land with gorgeous pageant in every town and 
on every village groen, special customs and ob- 
Rcrvances of considerable import aiice holding 
sway in different parts of the country. Many of 
these customs were participated in by all alike, 
but some were peculiar to certain classes of 
people, snch as the milkmaids’ garland, and the 
making procession of cliinmey sweep. By a slight 
stretch of fancy, we can imagine what a strange 
gay scene it must have been in smaller, jollier 
Old London, when every door and window was 
decked out with plumy branches of swcet-sccnteil ; 
lilac and rosy miiy ; when every hat and head I 
was bright with ilowers ; and Robin JlrKsl, Friar | 
Tuck, and Maid Marian, with their accompanying I 
maskers, revellers, and morris-dunccis, wens plny- 
their luciry antics round the garlanded May- 

S s set up all over the city. How jovial, bohl 
in must have looked in his coat of Lincoln | 
green, witli his trusty how of yew, and urniws 
winged with peacock feathers; and near liim, 
crowned Lady of the May — 

With wreaths of violets blue, 

And frtish-blown roses washed in «le\v, 

sweet Maid Afarian, where, 

With cyoa of hlii<*, 

Shilling through dusk hair, like the stars of night, 
And hahih'd in pretty forest plight, 

Her greenwood beauty sits, young as the dew. 

Those old May-day page.ants were very charming, 
as is every custom that tends to increase the 
poetical feeling of the common folks, and, without 
detracting from their simplicity, to soften the 
rudeness of their manners ; and it is matter of 
regret that those sweet old mrul usages are rapidly 
falling into disuse — a disuse which is partly at- 
tributable to tlie increasing, steady flow' of the 
country towards the towns, and of its consequent 
adoption of their maimers and amusements, to- 
gether with the losing of their primitive simplicity, 
which has made the rustic population more expen- 
sive and artificial in their tastes and pleasures. 

The onwiwl march of civilisation, all important 
and beneficial though it be, seems, when looked at 
from close at hand, to bring a very appreciable 
residnam of evil in its train, and to he blotting 
out much that is fair and good from our sight for 
ever. Yet, could we but view the wonderful age 
in which we live from some distant stand-pouit, 
from whence should appear its whole extent, with 
all its multitudinous waves and conntcr-wavcfi, the 
evil might shew itself but os the merest transient 
ripples homo along and swallowed up by the grand 
onvmxd sweep of the mighty waves of Progress. 
A wall, so close to us that we can touch it, and 
have to look upwards to its top, hems ns in, 
and seems an impassable barrier that shuts out 
from us the fair, broad prospect beyond ; but from 
the summit of yonder hill, that dark, high wall 
appem in its true proporUons, and we see it but 
os a tnvial accident in the wide, sunny landscape. 


But we are forgetting that it is May-day, and 
that, instead of moralising, we ought to be singing 
with the revellers on the llowcr-sprinkled green — 

Till! May-pole is iqi ; 

Now give mu the cup — 

I ’ll drink to the garlands areund it ; 

But first unto those 

Whose hands did com[K)sc 
ITie glory of (lowers that crowned it. 

Fur, after all, more gciienil and iTiiporlant though 
these flowery feasts were in the olden time, still, even 
in these modern days, there is a certain aiiioiiiit 
of pleasant, simple rejoicing to be found in our 
counlry towns and hamlets ; and in many places 
the old observances arc adhereil to, and the old 
games and songs and even dances, kept up. At 
Uelstoiie, for instance, a curious time-honoured 
May-day measure is performed, which is taken 
part in by all the inhabitants, gentle and simple, 
and is danrc(l to a quaint monotonous tune some 
centuries old. 'riie whole town and the houses in 
it are thrown open, and ai-c danced through in a 
long procession of couph^s, which ceremony does 
not terminate until the gloaming fulls and the 
stars begin to glimmer in the lift, when the poorer 
people dance away to their homcK, and the gentles 
close the performance with a ball. 

But even when all actual festivity shall be but a 
tradition of the post, bright May ncrself will still 
live on in poets’ mouths, and i!i our hearts, and 
in nature, as fair and rich and beautiful as ever, 
bestowing her kindly influence upon all. Year 
after year the earth will still be the stately, beauti- 
ful structure, n)und which sweet ^^ay will twine 
her riches of Ilowers and leaves ; and all the glory 
of o’eiTr)ming sounds and scents and colours ; and 
she will still he croWned with her cloud-flecke<l 
skies. This yearly relurtiiiig festival of Nature’s 
keeping, how beautiful it is— how bright mid dewy 
are the tender ilowers, how green the trees ; and 
when at length the day is doiu*, and twilight 
falls, and the silver stars peep out one by one from 
the empyrean, and with dceituning glow of gold, 
spangle the falling veil of Night ; wlien the crescent 
iiKKin mounts the steeps of heaven mid shines aloft, 
kithiiig the eaith and llie sleeping Ilowers in a 
fliiii, tender radiance, and a hush falls on all 
Nature then suddenly will the woods be thrilhal 
as Philomel tunes her throat to sung, until uiion 
even she is hushed, mid all is peace and rest 
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CUArTKR XXII. — MRS CAMPDEX’S VIEW OF THK 
MATTER. 

Never since that crushing blow ha<l fallen uinm 
his fortunes, did John Dalton feel so light of heart 
as after those few words from his old college friend. 
From liiiii at least ho had met with genuine and 
hearty i^nqiathy ; his assistance had been not only 
readily oflereil, but had been such as he could 
accept ; and behind .all that fmiik manifestation of 
generositv he felt there lay a fund of kindly feeling 
towards his dear ones, upon which he could rely 
with confidence when he should be sundered from 
them. True, ho hod hail no cause to believe that 
things would have been otherwise ; Qeoige Camp- 
den liod always shewn himself a onerous, manly 
I fellow, but the occasions when he had done so, had 
I offered themselves so long ago, that Dalton, sore 



^vith ilic mbs of Fate, and prone to suspicions, had 
almost doubted him : twenty years of iiiurried life 
nii^flit well, lie h:ul thought, under the circum- 
stances, liave altei'cd the iiiaii, and iiijule him cold 
and prudent. Hut now he felt that he had done 
ills old friend wrong. 

Edith, os he had concluded, was in her own 
room, for when they talked together now, it was 
jicver, as of old, in a[)artnients where they were 
liable to interrupliuii ; and he ran iip-stnirs, as he 
had been wont to do before misfortune clogged 
his heels, three steps at a tiiiut. Ife had some 
gooil news to tell her at lost -naiiiely, of the 
generous kindness of ‘ Uncle (leorge,* who had been 
always a great favourite with her ; and he was eag(*r 
to sec her smile again. To his astonishmeiit, he 
found the two girls with their mother. 

‘ O papa,* cried the}', throwing their anns about 
liis neck, * we are so sorry.* 

‘What, you have told them, Edith !* cxclaimeil 
he reproachfully. 

‘It was better th«*y should learn it from my lips 
than from any otheFs, dearest,* answered she, ‘anil 
that they would have done to-night. I am almost 
sun^ that Julia heard of it by this afternoon’s 
I»ost.* 

‘That is strange, for so did Campden. — Well, my 
darlings, so your mother has told you all. Can you 
ever forgive your father V 

‘Forgive you answered Kate. — ‘ What does he 
mean, iiuiiiiina ?* 

‘ Then you have not told them the worst, Edith.* 
* Yes, indeed, she has,* put in Jenny uuickly, ‘ and 
that is what wo arc crying about. To think that 
you should he goiim to Brazil ! ’ 

‘But, my poor Jenny, do you know why l*m 
going V inquired Dalton in dqspnration. 

‘ Of course we do : to get back the money that 
has hecii so unfortunately lost. Voii don’t suppose 
Kate and I were crying upon account ui the 
money ! * 

‘ Alas, niy sweirt children, 1 have mined yon ! * 
‘Not at all, papa ; we are going to be poor, like 
many other people much better than ourselves iir 
at least than mf/acK * — continued Jenny, modestly 
eorrccliug herself. * This state of poverty will not 
last long, because either you will be coming back 
to us from Brazil with a gold mine in your pocket, 
or Kitty will marry Hie. Marquis of C^airalias ; and 
even if those events don’t happen, I can make lace, 
which Mrs C'anipilcn <(ays her good friend Lady 
Mary prices at six guineas a yanl ; I can make a 
yard in thi'ce days, which is twelve guineas a week, 
even without being driven to work on Snndays.* 
Dalton understood it all, as lie thought ; It was 
a conspiracy of the girls with their mother to put 
the best face they could upon affairs, in order that 
ho might keep up liis heart ; but as a matter of 
j tact, there hail been no such arrangement. The 
I first thought of both the girls had been for their 
parents, and thcii bitterest reflection was, that 
their father must needs leave them all so long, 
and at such short notice. ‘What will mamma 
do without him when baby comes 1 * was the ques- 
tion that each put to herself, and did not dare to 
answer. 

‘To think that the fir.st tears I have ever caused 
my darlings to shed,* said Dalton, still enibrucing 
them, ‘ should be such bitter ones ! * 

‘ 1 am not going to cry any more at all,' said 
Jenny, wiping her eyes, and speaking very boldly. 




‘ Only, you must submit to be made ns much of as 
possible by all of us until you go, papa.* 

That was to be his punishment, it seemed — so 
far as they w'cro concerned -■ for having ruined 
them all. 

‘Does Tony know ? * inquired Dalton gently. 

‘Well, not the worst— not about your going to 
Brazil,* said Kilty. ‘ Wc inforine.d him that we 
had lost all our money ; and he said he was very 
sorry ; but the fact was, he was so iinyiatient to have 
a ride upon the doctor’s pony, that ho could not 
afford to give much attention, to the other matter. 

‘ But when you just sent him, Edith, to say you 
wished to speak to me, do you xiieiui to say * 

‘ That he knew we were all ruined ? Oh, cer- 
tainly,* put ill Jenny, laughing. ‘ Perhaps, if ive 
Inul told him that lie would not now he sent to 
Eton, that would have dashed him a little ; but the 
boy lookiMl so ])1eimed and eager about his ride, 
that we had not the heart to toll him that.’ 

‘That is forliiiiate,* said Dalton, smiling, ‘for as 
it Ih^ppens, it will not now be. necessary to do so. 
Ills godfather has voliinteiu'cd to put him to Eton.* 
Then he related to them how s])lendidly ‘ Uncle 
(Jeorge* had behavoiL in the family crisis ; tidings 
which were received with rapLure, but without 
surprise. 

‘Whenever Uncle. Ocorge is left to himself,* said 
Jenny confidently, ‘ he always does the right thing.* 
Tliis invalid young lady had a way of dispensing 
praise and blame which suggesteil finality, if not 
infallibility ; and in the present case there was 
universal adhesion. 

‘ The doctor is here, you say,’ said Dalton ; ‘ have 
you seen him to-day, Jenny I ’ 

M) yes, papa — that is why maiiiiiia sent for 
you.’ 

‘dood gracious! what is fhe. mattor?* inquired 
Dalton anxiously. 

‘Nay, iiiy dear, th(?re, is nothing wrong with 
.Teiiiiyj’ put ill her molhe.r assuringly ; ‘ the doctor 
had something to say uymii quite another mattor. 
Do you know, 1 am pretty sure that he. knows, or 
at least suspects* 

‘Very likely,’ said Dalton, as indifferently as fie 
could, but not without a blush, as he thought of 
Ilf uv, hut for that same doctor, these dear ones would 
have had what would have seeiiied to them a worse 
thing to buttle against than ruin. If his gohig to 
Brazil aHucLed Iheiii so iiiucli, liow would it have 
been ivitli them hud he died ! Wife and children, 
he now understood, took a iliffereiit view of life 
from tliat urhich his own stand-])niiit hail preaenfed 
to him ; and as he had nothing hut the iiitoTcsU of 
those lielonging to him ut heart, he was thankful 
for their sakes that his intoiitioii of quitting exist- 
ence had been frustratofl. Tie had not yet owned to 
hi]ij.seli' that lie was usliameil of having entertained 
it, yet he blushed to remember that tiic doctor 
knew of that attempt to cut his cable. Edith 
naturally misconstrued his rising colour. 

‘ You luuslii't mind the doctor, John : if we 
could coii^e the knowledge of our calamities to 
such men os Uncle Ocorgo and him, it would he 
a comfort indeed. Wliat he came to tell us was, 
that old Mr Laxidell was dead; “And if yon 
haxipeii to know of any one,” lie said, “ who wonts 
to rent a charming little residence as cheap as dirt, 
quite out of the world, and in a little paradise of 
its own — with the best of living doctors within 
ten minutes’ walk of it— there is the Nook in 
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Sanbcck vacant” 1 am almost certain, by his 
manner, that he intended the proposition for our 
personal consideration/ 

‘Pcriuips he did, niy dear,* Siiicl Dalton thought- 
fully : ' it is, no doubt, a matter to be csoTisidered. 
Your letter hits not yet gone to Nurse Hnywooil, 
and we must think about it. It is a fpiestioii of 
town or country/ 

« We couhl live in Sanbcck,* Riid P^lith, ‘ as 
cheaply ns in Brown Street, I shniilil suppose/ 

‘And you would be near your friends, my 
darling — ( 'ampdeii and his wife ; you would not be 
without society/ 

* T shall not care xiiucli about society, dear .Tohn, 
till you come homo again,* answered Edith gravely; 
‘ 1 shall be quite content with the companiuiiship 
of the girls and Tony, and shall have no wish for 
more/ 

Dalton and his wife were not quite at one*, in 
this inntttu' : he was speculating as to whether 
this friend and that would drop away from them 
in their altered circumstances; while with her, 
friends had hccoine of small account ; she clung 
more tlian ever to her own belongings ; and hence 
it was that lier hushaTid*s sudden determination 
to go abroad had so utterly prostrated her. She 
fought on bravely, as wo have seen, but it was 
almost like the brave Withcrington in the ballad. 

* Hut think how charmingly out of the worhl we 
shall find ourselves at Sanbcck I ' put in Jenny 
quickly; ‘it is not likely that any one will come 
and look after us there, unless they arc really fond 
of us. Anti what beautiful scenes tlieni will be for 
Kitty to sketch I * 

‘And think how full the house will be of books, 
mamma, since, I suppose, we shall bikt*. it fur- 
nishetl,* urged Kitty; * so that Jenny will be in the 
seventh licaveu !* 

They knew that their mother preferrctl the 
country to the town, but also that she would 
never allow herself to be influenced by her own 
predilections ; she would lit; moved, liowever, 
eiisily enough by the wishes of her girls, and there- 
fore they thus plcade<l, each os li(;r nature dictated, 
for the other. 

‘Of course it must depend upon the rent and so 
on,* said Airs Dalton, yielding with the difficulty 
she always experienced, when what was sought 
was in accordance with her own sweet wishes. 
This plan of burying herself and the girls in tliis 
secluded valley until her husliand should return 
and disinter them, recoinmciided itself to her veiy 
strongly. She Inul never liked London, notwith- 
standing that she had met with such welcome 
there, and but for her husband’s sake, would have 
always sought retirement. * There will be certainly 
one great ailvantago; wc shall always have kind Dr 
Ciirzon near for dear Jenny.* 

Jenny was generally somewhat impatient of 
being Biif>poscd to need medical supiTintendeuce, 
but in this case she made no protest ; it was, in 
fact, an inexpressible comfort to her to think that 
Dr CJiirzoii was to be near them, not upon her 
own account, but on her mother*!^ about whom 
she lu^ sad misgivings ; apprehensions, indeed, 
so terrible, that she scarcedy dared to contemplate 
thorn, even in her prayers. 

Then the doctor was admitted to the family 
conclave, and made his stateinent Old Joe Lui- 
dell hod died that very morning; and his widowed 
Sister from LondoUi Mrs Qzant — who hod been 


staying in Die house during his late illness, and 
who was his sole relative and heiress— had been 
very comniiinicative to liim at various times. 
She had inforinofl him, amongst other things, that 
she should let the house ns it stood, if she could 
find a tenant who would not lie too exacting in 
the matter of repairs. As for the old books, she 
was tolil they would not pay luirriage to London, 
and might ‘ bide/ where they were. She had a sort 
of hereditary pride in the place, which prevented 
her from parting with it altogether ; yet she had 
but Bijiall expectation of letting it, except In ‘ some 
artist or such-like,’ in the summer mouths ; so that 
it w.'is cmiain she would widcornc a yearly tenant 
almost at any price. 

‘1 llioiiglit you might be acquainted with Rome 
family, my dear Afrs JJaltoii,’ concluded the doctor 
indiffercfiitly, ‘ witli whom economy might be an 
object — for certainly tliore is no cheaper phico 
than Sanbcck in all Knglaiid : you can’t spend 
money there even if you would -who like retire- 
meiit, and have a taste for the picturesque ; who 
lira studious, and capable of amusing themselves 
when left to their own ri^sources : moreover, if 
any member of it happens to require medical 
attendance, the very best advice is almost within 
call.* 

‘You seem to have got it all up very pat,* 
obsciTved Dalton, nillier audaciously, considering 
whnt had caused his friend to take so great an 
iiitercisL in the matter. 

‘Why, the fact is, I promised to write an 
advertisement out for the disconsolate heiross. 
She is one who takes time by the forelock, and 
is not so much inclined to give, way to morbid 
sentiment as some of us,’ aiiswei'od the other 
significiintly. 

‘ Come, doctor, confess,* said Mrs Dalton, laying 
her hand upon his arm ; ‘ you had tis in your eye 
for this strong-minded widow’s tenants all along.* 

‘ My good lady, 1 don't know what you mean 
by “ all along : ” if you would suggest that I killed 
off ]H)or .lonalhan Landcll in ortler to accoinmo- 
daiu my friends with a msidence in this county, 
1 reject and repudiate the imputation. He died 
in u natural way, poor felloiv, by the visitation of 
Dr Jcll'erson.* 

The ell'ect of a vigorous and wholesome mind— 
which is at the same time sympathetic — when it 
is brought into connection with minds depressed, 
is like .that of a disinfectant among impurities ; 
it begets a purer and lighter atmosphere ; and 
thus, after nalf-an-hoiir’s talk with the good 
doctor, who Wiis full of practical ideas of all sorts, 
the entire Dalton family found themselves iu 
better case ; lie had lifted the whole house— as 
the ‘removers* do in the United States— on to 
another stand-point, from whicli the fiitiin^ looked 
more tolerable. Perhaps one of the strongest 
reasons that actuated each of them, more or less, 
to take the doctor’s ailvice us respected the Nook, 
was the consideration that they w'Oiild thereby 
secure for themselves — independently of his profes- 
sional skill — so friendly a neighbour. The pro- 
fession of medicine is not socially thought very 
highly of, notwithstanding that ‘the first true 
gcntleniaii that ever breathed ’ was also the Great 
Physician ; and yet 1 know of none the members 
of which have so good a right — if delicacy and 
generosity can conier it — to hold the highest 
place. At the great Day of Account^ when the 
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Tallies of I’rcccdoncc arc otherwiae arranged than 
bv tiic llorabls' College, it is my belief that there 
Will be ii bouUversenysnt a& rc-specta the Faculty. 

At the front-door stood tlie doctor’s pony - -a 
good deal warmer than usual from his unaccus- 
toiiiod exertions under Tony’s guidance — and that 
young geiitlcinan liimsclf, in a great state of excite- 
ment, from having taken a successful Hy over a 
hurdle, held up for him for that purpose by J elf 
and a groom. 

‘Well, Tony, did you enjoy your gallop?* 
inquired his father. 

‘ O yes, jiapa.* 

‘ I am afraid you will never have a pony of your 
own, my boy, ns we once intended,* said Dalton, 
jiatting his glowing cheek. 

‘ I know that, papa, and I don't mind a bit ; I 
was just telling Jeif so.’ 

‘Oh, Air Dalton, I am so sorry,* said JelF ; and 
the young man held out his hand. 

If there had been fifty thousaiul pounds In it, 
the iiction could not have been more gracious, or 
the tone more tender. 

‘ You are a goixl fellow,* said Dalton warmly ; 
and nothing more was mid between them about 
the change in his circumstances. 

But hy this time there was tatth^ enough nbotit 
it at Riverside. Some may pronounce the sagac- 
ity of vultures, for detecting what is amiss, to Ije 
uupai‘allele<l ; but the niaiLiicr in which a man's 
misfortunes get abroad, ami are pounced upon by 
other members of the human family, is remark- 
able also. Whether by eye, or car, or sense of 
smell, the thing is conveyed, I know not ; but not 
a soul in Mr Camndcii’s household was ignorant of 
what had occurwjti to ‘ those poor Daltons* witliiii 
half an hour of his own discovery of the fact. 

Of course Aire Campdeii was among the first to 
know it ; her husband told her, in tact, when he 
caino in from his talk with Dalton, luakiug a 
most iiiiaccuslomcd visit to her boudoir fur that 
purpose. 

‘ Alas ! Juliii, is it not terrible ? Our jioor 
friends are as good os riiiiicd.* And then he stated 
the whole circuinsUinccs. 

‘ It is veiy deplorable indeed,* retumeil his wife, 
bill without shewing any excess of sorrow in voice 
or gesture ; ‘ and yet not so r:u1 as it is wicked. I 
should think that men would never forgive hiiu- 
bcK. The idea of his squandering his wife’s money, 
as well as his own. I call him a scoundrel ! ’ 

‘You had better not do so before witnesses,* 
observed her husband dryly, ‘because it is libel- 
lous.’ 

‘But don’t you call it most wicked and most 
unprincipled, Geoiwe, yourself?* iminired Mrs 
Campden, with a little less acidity. There was 
something of unaccustomed independence, and 
(iven worse, in her husband’s tone, that alarmed 
her ; liia motto was ordinarily ‘ Defence, not defi- 
'once but on the present occasion be seemed to 
have adopted a bolder cognisance. She was almost 
certain fie was in one of those rare fits of 
‘obstinacy,* to which he hail not given way for 
years, and which she hod flatter^ herself her 
skilful treatment had eradicated. 

‘ Have you any excuse to make for such a man, 
MrCumpdunl* 

‘ 1 am not thinking of excuses ; I am thinking 
of how to help him,* was the quiet Trioindcr. 

‘ I hope you are not going to lend him anything. 


because that would bo sending good money after 
boil.’ 

‘ No ; T am not.* 

‘And os for giving him any sum right oal« that 
would be an absoliilu encouragement of gambling 
and dishonourable conduct Indeed, 1 should hope 
Mr Dalton would be too much of a gentleman to 
tike it* 

The argumenls u’ere mixed, and even a little 
inconsistent, but it was impossible to doubt the 
conviction of the advocate. 

‘I don’t know, Mr Oampden, wlietlicr you are 
paying me the coiiqdimcnt of listening to my 
cxposliilutions.* 

‘ Yes, yes ; I hear yon. You need not bo afraid 
of my giving .lolin Dalton money, because ho would 
not like it I did offer to lend him some 1 should 
have been ashamed of myself not to have ilone ns 
much for so old a friend hut he refused it’ 

* Well, well, T am glad he has shewn some good 
feeling,* said Mi's Campden, in a tone of unmis- 
takable relief. ‘I am sure, whatever we can do 
-- in reason for his wife and children, I shall be 
glad to further.* 

‘For any sake, be kind to ilicm in your 
manner, Julia ! * said her husband phiulingly. 

‘ 111 my manner ? Wcill, really, Mr Campden, 
I think you might have dispensed with that piece 
of advice. 1 hope Tknow liow to behave myself 
towards my guests, and ospeeially when they have 
been stricken by luisforliiiie.* 

‘Doubtless, my dear —doubtless,* The moinon- 
lary courage with which commiseration for his 
old friend had iiispiriMl him, was gradually ebbing 
away from him ; the impress of that worn, pained 
face, as he had just seen it (anrl tliat ho had 
TKinenibered in its yoiilli so bright and snarkling), 
was fading from his retina, and in its jdacc were 
this woman’s hard, pale eyes ainl imperative 
glance ; he felt, with a sort of shame, that he 
was returning, under their inllinuice, into slavery. 
‘ You mean, 1 am sure, nothing but kindnes/;, 
Julia.* 

‘ Mean ! Mr CamiJilen ; I have never rrpm •'.? 
anything else, 1 hope. I may have had my own 
opinion concerning .Mr Dalton, all along; but I 
Imve treated him with a courtesy that was, 1 ani 
sorry to suy, not at all times reciprocated. You 
have always entertained what 1 believed to bo 
on exaggerated opinion of his talents * 

‘ Afy dear, all the worhl was of tlie same opinion,* 
put in Mr Campileii. 

‘Well, let us hear what the world says now* 
Foolisli people, of courfic, are easily dazzled by 
a Buperncial sparkle that passes fur wit ; but 1 
have heard persons of judgment and high position 
— such us Lonl Wapshot say they could never 
unilcrstuiid wliai there was to ^mire in the 
man.’ 

‘ 1 believe thaf,* said her husband gently ; ‘poor 
John had his detractors, no doubt* Bhe looked 
at him suspiciously, but the twinkle that usually 
accompanied his little strokes of satire was not in 
his eye. 

'Of course he had, Mr Campden, and deserved 
to have them. Indeed, when this di^gmee comes 
I to be known *— 

‘1 did not say there was any disgrace in the 
matter, Julia.’ - 

‘No, Qcorge; but I did; and most people, I 
fancy, will be of my way of thinking. At dl 
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events, tlie man has speculated not only vrith his 
own money, but ullier people’s/ 

*1 never heard that, it is true he risked his 
wife’s money ; but 1 thought— perhaps it is only 
.*1 fiction of the law — that man uud wife were 
one.’ 

‘ If you choose to split hairs like that, Mr Camp- 
den, it is idle to ai^ne with you. Thu plain fact 
is, that Mr Dalton’s rashness — or gambling or 
disgraceful conduct of some kind, call it by what 
name you like -has brought hinLsclf and his family 
to utter ruin ; and the question is, liow we our- 
selves ought to proceed in the matter.’ 

‘ You mean, 1 suppose, as to liow we can best 
help them i ’ 

‘I moan nothing of the kind. Of rourse we 
shall help them. You am always thinking of 
Ijouiids, shillings, and pence, Mr Campdeii, and 
lurely look beyond them. But to me at least, the 
matter presents itself on much higher grounds — 
that of principle.’ 

‘ Then they *11 never got anything,’ observed Mr 
Campdeii naively. * 1 beg your pardon, iiiy dear,’ 
nd<lcd he liastily, though the thunder gathered on 
the little woman's brow, and the lightning darted 
from her eyes ; ‘ I mean nothing onbiisive, T assims 
you ; but *[ have observed that when any thing is 
iloiie “ on jiriiieijjh.*,” it is always a hard tiling : the 
word is never used except to palliate something 
harsh or unjust, or to excuse a man from jnittiiig 
liU hand into his pocket And- -and — I wish you 
woiildirt he so fond of using it, Julia.’ 

‘ Well, upon niy hcuiour ! Mr (.'amtxleii, aiH?. you 
in your seven senst's 1 * 

‘ Unfortunately, 1 am,’ murmured Ihe uiilnippy 
man ; * f wish 1 had but six of thorn. AVhoii a 
man falls in love, he is blind, they say, though his 
eyes are opened very soon altenvanJs. When he 
is innrrjed, he should he deaf.’ i 

‘ I have never been so iiisiiltcd in my life, sir ! ’ 1 
continued Mrs Canipdoii in a voice shrill with 
passion, ‘ and all boeanse of a woiihh'ss fellow. I 
liave the misfoi’tune to he ilislaiitly related to Mr 
Dalton, but that is no reason why 1 am to put up 
with hi.s importiiience ; and no rca.soii why we arc 
to impoverish ourselves in onler to replenish his 
purse, and siqiply liis defalciitions. 1 shall let him 
know liis true position, you may depend upon 
it ; he shall not give himself any inure airs of 
superiority hero.* 

‘ Take care what you do, woman— yc.s, womnn ! 
Hang it^ iiia^lam, you shall find I am master in my 
own house for once. If you insult my old friend 
— in his ruin — under iiiy roof ; if you take ailvan- 
tage of his fall to wreak your spite, and pay out 

old grudges ; if you dare to do it, madam ’ Here 

ho stopped, overcome with a passion to which hers 
had been but as water is to wine. 

‘ You hail better not say anything more, Ceoige,’ 
observed Mrs Campdeii. Her tone was fur from 
menacing; she wore an injured’ air; for the 
first time in her life she was frightened at her 
husband. 

* I hope it will not be necessary,’ returned he 
with a certain dignity. * I have done. Our guests 
fUB probably leaving ns in a day or two. Dalton 
is ^ing to Brazil, perhaps never to come home 
again. Be kind to niin, if not for his o^n sake, 
yet for mine ; I ask it as a personal favour. As 
I for ^ wife and children, tno innocent victims 
I of hia ras h nesBi 1 need not bespeak for them your 


tenderest sympathy. — I um sorry if I have used any I 
expressions which have given you pain, Julia;’ 1 
and Uncle Ceoige held out his hand. | 

*I am sorry too,' returned Mrs Campden stiffly, j 
and taking no notice of the olive branch thus ! 
extended to her. ‘ The conversation was none of ; 
my seeking.— That is Mary’s step coming along j 
the passage.’ I 

It was seldom indeed that his daughter’s pres- ' 
ence was not welcome to Mr Campdeii; but on 
this occasion he passed out of the boudoir by a 
side-door, .and thereby avoided her. The good- : 
natured, honest fellow was full of chagrin and dis- ' 
content ; angry with his wife, but still more with ■ 
himself. 1 1 e fel t that he had mismanaged matters ; > 
perhaps his little woman - as ho was wont to term 
her wnen matters were going well between them — ■ 
hail not been so much to blame as his own clumsi- 
iicKS ; he had obviously alarmed her too, and it 
Wits a cowfirdly thing for a man to frighten a 
woman. His intention hail been to bespeak :ill 
her good ofliccs in favour of this unhappy family, , 
and he felt th.at instead of that, he had aroused a 
slumbering enmity against its head. She would 
1)0 good, of course, to his wife and children ; but 
he knew that he should feel a sense of relief 
when his old friend, John Dalton, hiul left hia j 
roof. ' 
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No human eye has ever seen the North Pole, so I 
fju* as historical testimony goes ; and fancy may i 
hence indulge itstdf freely as to what that said ! 
iiiystcry really is. We most of us know tliat it 
is simply a spot as far as possible northward on j 
the (‘uilh’s surface from the eiiuator ; that the ; 
South Pole is a correspomling spot in the otlier ; 
hemisphere ; and that each has (in geographical = 
language) 90 degrees of latitude, or, in other ; 
words, is situated res])oclivi*ly about six tliousaiid ! 
miles north and soiitli of the equator. Whether ' 
dry land, salt sea, or eternal ice occuiues either or . 
Itolh of the spots, no one yet knows. Possibly 
Captain Nares may tell us, 'when the Alert and . 
Discovery return from their arctic explorations. 

Tlic attempts to reach the North Pule, or at • 
least to make some near approach to it, have been ■ 
going on through a long series of ycai-s ; more or I 
less combined with other attempts to find a west- 
wanl route to (^hina and India round the northern- 
most coast of America. The readers of this 
Journal are tolerably familiar with the second of 
these two kinds of enterprise, generally known as 
North-west Expeditions — from the days of Boss 
and Parry to those of M*Clintock and Allen 
Young. There have also been several north-east 
expciVitions, lowanls the northern coast of Russia 
ami Siberia; and others iiiore professedly due 
north, in search of the mysterious Pule itself. 

The approximations to the North Pole, as 
denoted by higher and higher latitude, have 
certainly not been very rapid. Brave old Baffin 
reached the very top of the bay named after him, 
in latitude 78 degrees, so far back as 1616. Spits- 
bergen, OB high as latitude 77 degrees, was known 
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to Barentz in 15.0G ; while ITudson and later navi- 
gators traced it ii]> to 80 degrees. After the rccoiii- 
mencciiicnt of such expciditions about sixty years 
ago, advancements farther towanis the north were 
few and far between ; whereas those to tho north- 
west, by the many inlets and straits on the western 
side of Baffin’s Bay, were numerous. Buchan and 
Franklin tried the northern route in 1818, between 
Spitzbergen and Oroctilaiid, but went sjiecdily 
brought to a stop by laige fields of ice. Franklin, 
Richardson, Ross, Parry, Iloppncr, and Lyon, be- 
tween 1818 and 1825, mode extensive westward 
explorations and discoveries, without increasing our 
knowlctlge of very high latitudes, while Wrangcl 
about the same time was exploring round north- 
east to Nova Zcmbla and the arctic coast of 
Siberia. In 1827 Parry made his remarkable 
attempt to reach the North Pole by boat-sledging 
due north from Spitzbergen ; ho niached the un- 
precedented latitude of 82} degrees, but there, 
while still some five hundred miles short of the 
goal, he found that the ice-field under him was 
floating south as fast as he was sledging north, in- 
somuch that he would haVc got no nearer the Pole 
by continuing his exertions. John and James 
Ross between 1829 and 1833 discovered much and 
suffered much, but did not attain a high latitude. 
Tho same may be said of Back between 1832 and 
1837, of Dease and Simpson about the same period, 
and of Rae in 1844. At length came the moment- 
ous Franklin Expedition of 1845. Neither the 
Erebus nor tho Terror was ever again seen by 
European eyc^s after the autumn of that year ; nor 
the hmvc commanders, Franklin and Onr/ier ; nor 
any one of the hapless crews of one hundred and 
twenty-eight men. What they did, how they 
suffered, where and wdien they died, we have not 
here to tell; suffice it to say iliat they did not 
reach a greater latitude than 77 degrees north — 
nine hundred dreary miles short of the Pole. 

Tlien came the wonderful series of expeditions 
in search of poor Franklin and his heroic fellow- 
sufferers. We know, from the aiiijile narratives 
which have appeared in print during the lost 
thirty years, that in 1848 Kellett and Moore went 
to Behring’s Strait, to pick up any possible news of 
the missing ships; that in the siinie yenT Richanlson 
and Roe, travelling through the Hudson’s Bay 
territories, examined much of the north coast of 
the American mainland ; that in 1849 James Ross 
visited most of the straits, gulfs, and sounds which 
it was supposed Franklin ha^l probably traversed ; 
that about the same period Siiunders, Goo<lsir, 
Pullen, Forsyth, De llaueii, Kane, and Griffin 
joined in the search ; and that in 1850 and 1851 
Austin, Ominaney, M'Clintock, and Sheiard Osborn 
made extensive discoveries towards the west of 
Baffiifs Bay. But of one and all of these this may 
be said -that they presented no example of a 
nearer approach towards the mysterious North 
Pole. Again and again were new expeditions sent 
o'lt — Penny and Btewart in one direction, John 
Robs in a second, CoUinson and M‘Clure in a third. 


Afostly the English government defniycd the cost ; 
but some of the shins wen*, fitted out by private 
subscription, especially by tho iioble-heartcu Lsdy 
Franklin, who clung to a belief that her husband 
was still living, how much soever surrounded with 
perils. Kennedy, Bellot, Tngleficld, Maguire, Bel- 
cher, Anderson, Allen Young, Hobson — all are 
to he ailded to the names of the brave men who, 
with their daring crews, joined in the good 
work, at various dates between 1852 and 1859. 
Still, however, the same thing has to bo said as 
before; no msirer point to the North Pole was 
reached. 

* Our American cousins ’ must he credited with 
the favour now bestowed by the best arctic author- 
ities on what is known as the Smith Sound 
route. Leaving the English to search for Franklin, 
the Americans sought to push on towards tho 
Pole,. In 1853-4-5, Kano advanced farther north 
up that Sound than any predecessor ; and a sledge- 
party from tho ship, luuier Alorton, reached what 
appeared to him like, distant indications of an open 
Polar Sea. Hayes, in 1880 and 1861, wemt consider- 
ably beyond Kane aiirl Morton, planted the Ameri- 
esm Hag on the northernmost land up to tlmt date 
visited, and saw a whito heiulland at about 82^ 
degrees latitude. And lastly, Hall folio wetl this 
same route, in 1871 2 3, attaining to about tho 
same latitude as Hayes. From the drift of the ice 
and the set of the cummts, iiioiu importance is 
now attached to that route than to any other, as a 
possible means of reaching the Pole, (’aptuin 
Nares (if alive) is on that route at the moment 
we write ; whether ill Smith Souiitl, Kennedy 
Olmnnel, Hall Basin, Lincoln Sea, or even beyond 
that limit, we know not. His two stout fortified 
steamers, tho Alert and the Discovery ^ are to aid 
c.acli other ; but the government have wisely left 
to his own disendion the deterininatiun of the spot 
or spots where to ‘winter,’ and the arrangements for 
spring-sledging. If lie finds open sea before him 
next July or August, onward lie will go with oiio 
of the ships, with the pos-sibility of reaching —who 
can say wliat ? 

The continental folk are also contributing 
towarils the search for tlic miich-talked-of North 
Pole — keeping eiust or west of Spitzhergim instead 
of trying the Thiffiii’s Bay and Smith Sound route. 
Forell, a Swede, in 1861 reached iiorth-w 'st of 
Spitzbeigcii to a latitude of 80^ degrees. Norden- 
skiiild, in the Norwegian vessel (excelled 

this ill 1868, attaining 81 degrees. Ho c.laiiiied 
this to be the most northerly point ever reached 
to that date, by a ship, ^ distinguished from a 
boat or a sledge. Expeditions from Bremen and 
Norway went out in 1809 and 1870, but without 
n^achiiig a high latitude. Lastly, the Austrian 
expedition under Weyprecht and Payer, in the 
Tegeikoff, had much success in 1872 3^, reaching 
a little over 81^ degrees, and discovering a large 
island north-cast of Nova Zembla, to which they 
gave the name of Franz Josef Land. 

Well, supposing any of these hardy commandera 
and men really to reach the North Pole, what 
then ? Wliat will they do with it ? How will 
they treat it ; luid if they do not keep it, to whom 
will they give it ? 'Hie same questions might ho 
asked concerning the South or Antarctic Pole, 
which occupies but little of public attention, 
because only a few expeditions have gone out in 
search of it No higher latitude has ever been 
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reached in that recion than 78 degrees south (about 
eight hundred and thirty miles short of the mark), 
which was attained by James Ross thirty-four 
years ogo^ when in command of Uic Krehxu and 
Terror. 

When, or if, either pole is roiiched, ownership 
will depend on dry hind. Should the spfjt at 90 
degrees latitude be covered with sea or with ice, 
it will belong to all the world. Tii the case of 
water, a buoy ; in the case of land, a staif, uiighl 
display for a time the nationality of the discoverer, 
us denoted by a hoisted and unfurleil flag ; in the 
case of ice, no one would care to dispute with the 
seals or walruses for ownerslii]). Should the spot, 
however, bo dry land, an island or part of a main- 
land, the discoverers would certainly like to land I 
ui)OU it, and have the honour of taking possession 
in the name of the nationality rcpresentcil. Beyond 
all possibility of doubt, if an Aniorican ship bii the 
first to reach that long-sought goal, the stars and 
stripes will speedily wave in the wind. Kqually 
ccirtuin is it that if the Alert or the Difscovtryj or 
a boat-party or a sledge-party fi-om either ship 
be the. iirst, the Britisli ilag will be hoisted. 

The learned men who have treated of the law 
of nations, the general law which bears on the 
relations between one country and another, us 
distinguished from those existing among the 
inhabitants of any one nation, have not failed 
to see the importance of settling this matter of 
the rights of aiscoverei's. Shall it be * Iirst come 
first served,* ‘ finding *8 keeping T Vattel, a great 
authority on all those subjects, tells us that *all 
mankind have an equal right to things that have 
not yet fallen into the possession of any one ; 
and these things belong to the persons who 
first take possession of them.* So far plain ; and 
then for the practical application. * Wlicii, there- ! 
fore, a nation finds a country uninhabited and 
without an owner, it may Lawfully take possession 
thereof ; and after it luis sulficieiitly iiuule known 
its will in this respect, it cannot be deprived of it 
by aiiutbcr nation.* Thcrcdbre, if Euglaiid finds 
land at the North I’ole, she may keep it, provided 
she tliinks it worth while to maintain the claim. 
Ownership, however, is one thing, sovereign rule 
or goveriiiiient is another. Ihit it appears that the 
discoverer possesses both : ‘ when n nation takes 
possession of a country to which no previous owner 
cun lay claim, it acquires both the domain and the 
empire or sovereignty.’ Therefore, if and when 
we lay hands on the North Pule, we iiuiy impose 
any laws on it we please -albeit, there may be no 
native or aboriginal inhabitants whatever living 
there. We have certainly done this with reganl to 
the Auckland Islands. 

But what if there be, in the newly discovered 
laud, aboriginal dwellers whom the discoverer 
chooses to call barbarians or semi-barbarians ? 
Hero we have a condition of things which has 
given rise to much coiitentiuii and bloodshed. 
Captain Cook might have * annexed ’ many of the 
islands which he discovered in the South Sea ; 
but he was not authorised by his sovereign to do 
so; moreover, it is not clear that the sovereign 
would have hod a right of appropriation, seeing 
that the islands ulreaiW contained inhabitants. 
The violent deaths of Captain Cook himself, of 
John Williams the missionary, of Bishop Fatter* 
son, and of Commodore Qoodenougli, are in tlieni- 
Bclves sntiicient to testify that aboriginal natives 


are not very ready to lulinit the superior rights 
of stran^is who come to them from Europe — 
despite the kind motives that brought the visitors 
thither. We liiul almost endless troubles with 
the New Zealanders on this ground, not terinin- 
ated without the (‘xpeuditurc of much blood and 
treasure. New Holluntl or Australia gave but little 
trouble, the blacks being so few .and so nnre^y 
to shew themselves. Pitcairn Tshiud was unin- 
habited until the mutineers of the JiounUj landed 
there ; they took the property to themselves, and 
tiieir descendants were quite delighted when Queen 
Victoria consented to be their sovereign. Many of 
our settlements in Africa, America, and the adja- 
cent oceans were claimed as the re-siilt of discovery, 
notwithstanding the knotty fact that the black 
man or the rctl man was afreaily a denizen there. 
International statesmen have had some difficulty 
in laying ilown a strict rule for guidance in this 
matter ; but Vatiel jiuts the case thus : ‘ A nation 
may lawfully possess some part of a large country 
ill which there arc none but earlier nations whose 
scanty population is incajiable of occupying the 
whole. Those nations cannot exclusively appropriate 
to themselves more land than tiny have occasion 
for, or more than they are able h) settle and culti- 
vate ; tiieir unsettled lialntation in siicb regions 
caiiiiut be accounted a true and legal possession.’ 
Nice points these, if the country happens to be fer- 
tile, rich in minerals, or well placed for commerce. 
Discoven-rs have, hitherto, not been very particular 
ill asccriainiiig liow far the. aborigines are able to 
occupy and cultivate the soil ; liny are prone to 
take what they are strong enongli to bold, and 
stretch the right of discovery about as fur as it 
will bear. We shall not have much trouble, in 
this respect, willi tlie possilily-to-be-discovcrud 
North Pole. If Captain Narea sueceods in getting 
lliere, if lie finds it to be land, and if he meets 
on that land say Ooliouloiik the Eskimo with his 
wife and family, those interesting jx-ople will not 
pi-event him from planting the British Hag on the 
island, whether he leaves it behind him or not. 

Be it known to all buccaneers, pirates, fili- 
busters, and adventurers, that the law of nations 
docs not allow thcui to hold the ownership and 
sovereignty of any new lands they may discover. 
They must work for some state or power recog- 
nised by otlicr nations, else they may at any time 
be dislodged, ‘ Navigators going on a voyage of 
discovery, furnished with a commission from tiieir 
sovereign, and meeting with islands or lands in a 
desert state, may take possession of them in the 
name of their nation; and this tillu lias been 
usually respected, provided it was soon after 
followed by a real possession.’ The constitutional 
lawyers of the United States at one lime ]iresscd 
this claim too far. In reference to the (li-cgou 
territory, an American ship, whether commissioned 
or uncommissioned, was declared to have c(]ual 
power. ‘ The iirst discovery, even by an uiicom- 
missioned merchant-ship, gave priority to the claim 
of the United States in that region.* It gave rise 
to a knotty controversy between English and 
Amcricuii diplomatists. 

All things coiisidcreil, the North Pole will not be 
a very eligible property to the first comer ; and wc 
are not likely to (jiiarrel with foreign nations for 
the |H)sscssion of it. The British flag may per- 
chance wave there in triumph some day, and we 
hope it will ; but the great interest attached to 
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tiic cxpodition now out in tliofto regions, and to 
others of similar kind, is boseil upon far higher 
considerations tlian the ownership of a (possible) 
patch of sterile land. 

AN EVENTFUL VOYAGE. 

IX TWO CHAPTUUS— cnArTRR TL 

After hearing his sentence, Vaughan wont to our 
berth, and threw olf his cap ; and pulling otT his 
niiiform jacket, took out his knife, and after 
carefully cutting olf all the gilt buttons from 
his jacket, and likewise reinoviiig the badge off 
his cap, went to the vessel’s side and threw them 
overboard, lie then put on a blue serge shirt 
and pair of dark blue trousers, and said with 
a laugh ; * Bye, bye, boys ; 1 am going before the 
stick, and have got Irish promotion. But 1 Ve not 
done 3 X*t; so some of you look out.’ Jle seemed 
perfectly rockless ; and asking young Laniiii, the 
junior mid, to lend liim a hand with his chest, 
threw it over his shoulder, and inarched boldly 
into the forecastle with it, and within ten iiiinutea 
had slung a haiiiinock there. From that day, 
Vaughan altered much for the woi'so. The atfair 
with the second mate, and conscipiont disgrace, 
occasioned much excitomout and discussion among 
the passengers ; the lailies especially, who sym- 
pathised with their interesting friend. There was, 
however, one on board who hdt V^iugluin’s disgrace 
far more keenly than he did himself, and that was 
Blanche Talbot. 'I’he day that he was sent forward 
she did not appear on deck, and remained in her 
cabin, saying that she was unwi^ll ; and Mrs Boyle, 
although a strict disciplinarian, privately inter- 
ceded for Vaughan with (^)taiii Beiibow, but with- 
out success, as the colonel and the judge approved 
strong!}’ of the action taken by the captain. Thu 
subaltern olTicei's, however, said that it was a 
shame, and that »Spai'ks Inul deserved all that he 
had got. I 

Under the plea of indisposition, Miss 'Palbot : 
«leclined to ]»lay in The Loan of a Lover; and as ; 
the scenes were unlinished, and no one hut 
Vaughan could paint them, the entertainment did 
not come off ; and so a concert was substituted, 
which, owing to the iiiditference of the iailies, 
turned out the reverse of successful. 

We were in the latitude of the (*apc, and bowl- 
ing along before a iiiodi:nitc breeze, witli studding- 
sails set on both sides. It was about three in the 
ollteriiooD. The capuiiu was in great good-humour, 
and said that he never lemeiiibcred making a 
voyage with so little bad weather, and was looking 
forward to arriving at the C:i])e in a couple of' 
days. This voyage, he said, wjis to be his last, | 
prior to his retirement from the sed. While sealed . 
at the table, one of the stewards c'lme hastily to 
the chief ofKcer, and whispered to him that he wjut 
wanted on duck. Mr Blake rose from the table, 
went up the cornpanion-liuldcr, and in a few 
moments returned iind whispered something in 
the captain’s ear. Wliat that something was, no 
one hcanl, but the old captain turned very red, 
and said : < Excuse me, ladies, but 1 am wanted 
on deck.’ He neither finished the story ho was 
telliiig, nor his cuny. 

‘Are we near land?’ asked Miss Talbot; but 
the cau^ti apparently did not hear her, for he 
seized his cap and rushed out of the cabin on to 
the main-deck. 


^1 liope,’ said the colonel's wife, *tbat nothing 
has gone wrong ; it is so unusual for the captain to 
Ix) called away.’ 

The dinner begun so pleasantly, ended abruptly. 
Tlie captain did not rutum, conversation stopped, 
and everv one hastened to get on deck. 

‘The ship is on fire !’ was the startling announce- 
ment whispc^reil by the chief officer to the captain, 
adding, that the lire had only just been discovered 
in the forepoak among the boatswain’s stores. 

Tlie shrill pipes of the boatswain and his mates 
were then heard calling all bands on deck. And 
those on deck were busy dragging the lioso along, 
lilting the pumps and manning them, and plugging 


the Bcuppcr-holes. The startling news Inul alreaily 
reached the passengers, and produced the greatest 
excitement among them. How the fire originated 
no one suenu'd to know. The busts, however, were 
simply that the boatswain, under tlie iiistrnclions 
of Mr Sparks^ hod onlereil Vaughan to go down the 
peak, got some tar, and tar down the tup-gallant 
and furc-topm.iAt rigging. This was intended os a 
punish inent fur further disrespect to the second 
officer that murniiig. Vaughan took a lantern 
from the gunner’s house, and being in one of his 
vile tempers, disappeared, muttering curses on the 
second mate as he did so. The tar was kept in the 
boatswain’s locker, aiul bad to be drawn from a 
cask. It WHS the duty of the boatswain or his m.ate 
to have clone this, but the boatswain was etigogcul 
setting up the main ngging ; so Vuiiglian finding 
the locker open, hedped himsedf. in about ten 
minutes he returned, liringiiig the tar-pot and the 
lantern with him, :md then went aloft to com- 
mence bis task. 

About twenty minutes aftcT this iiicidciil the 
look-out man on the foroctaslle gave an alarm of 
fin*, and as he did so, smokti was seen ascending 
from the fore-part of the vessel, and cm lifting up 
the cover of the; booby-hatch the hold was dis- 
covered to be in flames. Captain Beiibow, for the 
fir.st time during tlie voyage*, now appeared on the 
forecastle, followed directly afterwards by (.V)h)ii(*l 
Boyle, for the news had spread through the! vessel 
faster than the lire itsedf. (.'aptain Beiibow looked 
very anxious, but lie gave bis ordei's promptly and 
with liniiuess: ‘^Ir Blake, take in all studding- 
sails. Haul up the courses, and stow them. Keep 
lu;r bid'ore the wind.— Now, colonel, let ynir men 
iimii the pumps, and keep them going. — Mr Sparks, 
direct tlie hose.' While these ordew were being exe- 
cuted, what with the sailc>rs shouting, while hauling 
on tho. c.lc*,wlincs and hunllings ancl reducing sail, 
and tho confusion and consternation among pas- 
sengers ancl troops, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. Till! poop was crowded with ladies and 
olliccrs, and the xiiaiii-deck with troops, all equally 
terror-stricken. When the lire was discovered, the 
veasel was going eight knots, but when the stud- 
ding-sails were taken in, and canvas reduced, she 
fell olf to live knots. The clank of the pump 
could 1)0 heard above all the din and noise of the 
people. Colonel Boyle ordered the bugler to 
sound ‘Parade^’ and tho troops who were not 
pumping, formed line. He tlicn made a short 
stirring speech to his men, and told them that the 
only chance of saving their lives was in main- 
taining discipline, and obeying and carrying out 
the oidcTB of tho captain ; and he told them that 
under any drcumstauces he trusted th^ would 
behave as British troops had behaved bomxe on a 
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similar occasion, and made touching allusion to 
the loss of the JHrkenhefuL 

The cargo of the lian/jalore coiisisUsd of pitch 
and turpentine, wine, spirits, piece-goods, books, 
and a quantity of amuiiinition belonging to the 
troops. The captain ordered the first two named 
articles to be thrown overboard, but being at the 
bottom of the hold, they were diflicult to be got at 
All the pumps were, double manned and in full 
play, and both soldiers and sailors were working 
as men only work when they are trying to save 
their lives. The main-hatches wera taken off, 
and the third officer with a large gang of men 
commenced breaking out the cargo, to get to the 
powder, for the purpose of thn>wing it overboard. 
This was a work of difficulty, although four sets 
of hose were playing down the fore-hatch, 'fhe 
smoko was so dense uiid stilling that it was evident 
that the pitch and tur|)Ciiline were on lire. I saw 
Vaughan for a minute on the fbre.c:ist1e; he was ns 
block OB a sweep, and his c.lotlu^s were siiigml and 
barnt. When the chief ollicer droj)ped seiiwdess 
on deck, oveq^owei'ed and choked with the smoke 
and fumes, it was Vaughan who took the hose and 
actually jumped down the hoM and directed it. 
He was liaulcd up again, by order of the captain, 
but not before lie Invl narrowly cscajicd being 
siitfocated and burnt to death. Vaugluiii was no 
.sooner pulled up on deck than there was a great 
ex]i1nsion of a cask of turyientine ; and after this 
c:iUistn)])he, it seemed as though the fire got the 
better of the water and hibours of the crew. 'Flic 
smoke got denser and thicker, and it was almost 
impossible to stand or breathe on the foree.astle ; and 
though soldiers and sailors, offi(;ers and men, vied 
with each other in endeavouring to stiiletlie flames, 
it was evident that the forecastle must very soon 
be vacated. At this juncture, Captain Jleiibow 
ordered Clere and the quart ermastei's ami midship- 
men to ge.t the covers off tlie boats, and in ca.se they 
were wanted, have all ready for lowering. In spite 
of all elfiirts to subdue it, the fire seemed fast iii- 
cn'iisiug and to have already reached the forc-hohl. 
The second mate was to the foi'e everywhere ; he 
had been down the hold with wet blankets, endea- 
vouring to stifle the flames, which W(?re issuing 
from the mass of burning yiitcli, tar, oil, i^c. But 
wherever the second mule wa.s, or whatever he 
did, Vaughan seciiieil to rival him. 

At the request of Captain lieiibow, Colonel Boyle 
hail placed sentries over all the boats, with order.s 
to use their bayonets upon the first man who 
attempted to get into them without orders. On the 
inain-duck, although fioodiHl, the heat was almost 
unbearable. Still the clank of the double action I 
iiiain-pump was heanl, .and troops and sailors 
vied ill keeping this going. Through the exertions 
of Vaughan, who seemed to work with the eneigy 
of thme men, the powder had been found anil 
reached, and lie ami a number of men were busy 
passing it on deck and throwing it overboard. 
There seemed to be some hope of saving the vessel, 
when, without any notice, and with a terrific crash, 
the foremast fell over the side ; and with a roar, 
accompanied with dense clouds of smoke, the fore- 
pi^ of the vessel burst into a sea of flanie^ which, 
seizing the rigging, ran along the shrouds and 
stays. There were five men in the fore-top when 
this occurred. The capital discipline which had 
W to this been maintained was now at an end. 
When the foremast fell, there was a general rush j 


of troops and sailors to the poop ; the sentries were 
swept away, ami there was a cry for the boats. 
Captain Bunbow, who was on the poop, now gave j 
the order to^ jjcl the ladies and children into the 
lK>at8, and with a Khip's pistol in his hand, declared 
that he would shoot the first man who commenced 
rushing. The ladies were nio.stly huddled together 
on the poop, many of them in tears, and several of 
them were praying. Several of the soldiers* wives 
crowded round the captain and implored liiiu to 
save them. Said Captain Benbow : ‘ All depends 
on my orders being obeyed. 1 trust tliat evory- 
bodv will bo saved, and I shall stay and see all 
in the boats iiiysellV But there was no time to be 
lost. All canvas had now been taken in, and the 
vessel rolled heavily. Some of the men who had 
been passing ii]) the powder, had broached Bomc | 
of the cases of liquor, and were almost mad with ' 
drink. I 

* liower the starboanl boats an<l pass thorn astern,’ ! 
.shoiitiMl the captain to Dodman, the third officer ; | 
‘pass the ladies through the stern-ports.’ The sen- ! 
tries did tlieir duty, and were gallantly supported by I 
Ciilonel Boyle and olheis i)f the officer.-i. The chief ■ 
and siH'oiid officers were still working with some of 
the crew to keep the flaiiics forwanl, so as to allow 
the passengers time to get into the l)oata As the 
breeze was moderate and the weather fine, the 
boats, with the exception of two, which were lying 
bottom up and on the skids, and were burnt, were 
lowered in safety ; .ami undcir the supervision of 
Captain Benbow, ami owing to discipline, cool- 
ness, and example, there was not one life unneces- 
sarily or iinpreveiilably lost There was a beaker 
of water in each boat, and mo.st of the soldiers had 
fillisl llieir caiitceiLs with water. It was now about 
7.30 r.M., when, having fouglit the fiie for three 
hours, troops and passengers commenced embark- 
ing in the boats. A raft was .also being constructed 
by the boatswain, carpenter, sailmaker, and a 
number of the sailor.s, when all at once a panic 
seemed to seize both soldiers and sailors: the 
flames had seized the main-hold, where there was 
still powder, and one of the men said that in five 
minutes they would all be blown up. Vaughan 
was still working in the main-hold, w*hen the men 
who wem with him, and who were sober, suddenly 
left liiiij, and rushed on deck, and began to make 
for the boats which were towing astern. The 
instinct of self-])rcscrvatiuu seemed taking posses- 
sion of officers as well as troops, especially wnen it 
was uppai'cnt that there were not sufficient boats ; 
and among the males especially, every one was afraiil 
of being left behind ; and to this fact, and the fear 
of being blown up, must be alLribtiU'd the absence 
of discipline which now unhappily prevaileil 
Dodman, assisted by two of the military ollicers, 
was calling out the n.'imcs of tho.se that were to 
get into the boats ; hut many of the troojia and 
sailors, in spite of orders or threats, slid down the 
tackles and jumped into the already crowded boats. 
The gig was a small four-oared whale-boat calcu- 
lated to hold eight. This the c.aptain ordered to bo 
reserved, intending it for Miss Talbot, himself, the 
midshipmen, and the ship’s papers.^ From the 
oba(!rvutiuii8 taken that day, we were in lat. 33® 10^ 
S., long. 17'* 20' E, or about the latitude of the 
Cape. Mrs Boyle suddenly called to Miss Talbot, 
who w.as standing by the stern rail, that the colonel 
hail reserved a seat for her in the lifeboat, and 
begged her to come at once before it waa too late. 
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Tlie captain answered for her, and said: ‘She 
will with me.* 

Captain Benbow, ns b<*c:inie the man and his 
name, declined to leave the vessel until all were 
embarked in the boats. He seemed dejected ; 
but it was enough to make any man sad. lliis 
was his last voyage, and with a long experience 
at sea, this was the first time that he hod ever 
lost a vessel. He had, too, on board all his silver, 
and a valuable collection of charts ; and then there 
were the chronometers and ship’s papers. These 
last mwtt be saved. The gig was still hanging to 
the stern davits, when the captain turned to Miss 
Talbot, and said: ‘Hert^ Blanche, get into the 
boat ; don’t be afraid !* and he hclpeil h(T and 
Mrs Silver to their places. 

Mr Blake reported: ‘Wo have launche<1 the 
raft, sir, and T think you have done all that can 
be done.* 

‘No,* answered the captain; ‘I must have the 
m.^nifest and clironoinetcrs. Blake, see the ladies 
safely lowered, while 1 go aii<l get them ; and let 
the (jiiaiiermasters get in, and have all ready for 
pushing off.* 

They were shouting from one of the boats : ‘Chief 
officer wanted on boanl.* Blake, however, stuck 
to the captain ; and after lowering the boat with 
the quartermaster, he ran down the stern com- 
panion>l.'uld(T to help the captain with his chro- 
nometers. Ho hiul no sooner descended, than 
Vaughan came rushing across the poop as if ]^os- 
sesKcd, and shouting to the quartermaster who was 
waiting for the captain: ‘Over for your life!* 
jumped overboard, lie ha«l scarcely disappeared, 
when an explosion of a terrific natui'c was hoard ; 
and a long spiral pillar of smoke and a tcrrilic 
ilaiiie of fire shewed that powder in the hold had 
taken fire, and that Captain Benbow had found 
his funeral pyre on board bis own vessel. At the 
same moniont tlio maiiiriiast hdl lengthways on 
the poop. The flairies ha<l now (taught tlio cabin, 
and were issuing from tho ports. Vaughan li.*id 
no sooner jumped ovcrboanl, than lie was quickly 
on the ton of the water again, and was pulled into 
the boat by two of the midshipmen. ‘ Pull round 
to the quarter,* he said ; ‘ tne. captain will be 
burned alive.’ They hauled the gig under 
the captain’s port. ‘ Captain Benbow I ’ shouted 
Vaughan. There was no answer. Tlie (|narterinaster 
also hailed with tlie same result. ‘ (lood heavens !* 
said Vaughan, ‘ he will be burned alive. (y;ipi.aiii 
Benbow 1 * he roarcu out again ; and getting bold of 
one of the (havit Jails, haiileil himself up, and 
looked through the port of the captain’s cabin. 
There was no sign of liiiii : tho floor was strewed 
with charts ; two of his chroiionietcrs were missing. 

‘ Ts he there ? * called IVfiss Talbot. 

‘ The cabin is on fire,* returned Vaughan, ‘ and 
he went in that last explosion. Tlieie w.as all the 
ship’s powder in the lazarcttc.* 

There were two midshipmen and two quarter- 
masters in the gig. Tlie boats and raft were so 
cTowded that it was impossible to hoist a sail or to 
use the oars. In the long-boat, in which were the 
colonel, his wife, the judge, uml sever.!! ladies and 
officers, besides a number of soldiers* wives, it w'as 
impossible to move, much less to row, and the 
bo^ lay like a log upon the water. This boat wos 
to ha\^ been cominanded by the first mate, but as 
wt officer had perished with the captain, the tliinl 
omcer, Dodmati, took command of her. 


In the gig, Miss Talbot and Mra Silver sat in the 
stern-sheets. Miss Talbot seemed much distressed, 
but Vaughan assured her that they were in the 
track of vessels; and hoisting the lug-sail, the 
whale-boat began to skim along, a course being 
shaped for the Cape. 

Tlio Jiangalore was now almost burned down to 
the water’s edge, hut every now and then the 
flames burst out afresh. Mr S|Kirks, who was in 
chaige of the cntbir, ordered the boats to keep 
near the burning vessel, thinking that if any 
vessels were in sight, they must be attracted by 
the flames. No one knew that the captain was 
not in the gig. The ladies and women siifferoil 
great rliscomfort fnmi crowding, and all were long- 
ing for dayliglit. It was .about 4 A.M. when one 
of the cutter's men shouted: ‘Steamer's lighte 
aliciul ! * There Avas inncli excitciiieut at this 
.announcement, and the men involiintcarily gave 
a cheer. In a few minutes the three lights of a 
steamer were now distinctly visilile, and in about 
fifteen niiniitcs she was almost abreast of ns. On 
slio came, with a stately, stt'iuly swing, the steam 
To.aring from her pipcM, and lights shining from 
her }>ort-liolcs. She was Btceiiiig for all that 
rcuiiaincd of the Banr/alore, 

<*With the exception of the captain’s gig, all the 
boats wore picked up, and the castaways wore 
embarked on boanl the steamer, and tnsated with 
the humanity usual on kucIi occasions. The 
steamer put back to Tabic Bay ; and upon her 
arrival there, and knowledge of the cauHi*, the 
greatest Tejoi«*ing and excitement prevaileil at the 
merciful deliverance from what threatened at one 
time to be a dreadful catastrophe. There were 
missing the ca])tain, chief otliccr, Miss Talbot, 
^^rs 8i)v(T, two niidsliipmen ; and about twenty 
of the troops, petty ofiicers, and sailors. Tlutse 
last were Biip]ioRed to have Imlpeil themselves to 
the cased spirits in the hold, and drunk them- 
selves to stupor, aiiil perished in the flumes. 

No sooner were the *tc\v and ])assengers laiuled, 
than they began to talk .aiiiuiig tliciiiselves as to 
the origin aiul cause of the tire ; and the boat- 
swain, who was one of the saveil, told his .stoiy 
about onloring Vaughan to get the tar from the 
forepeak; and the second mate did not sc.ru|>lo 
to aver Ih.at it was purposely ilone by Vaughan, 
to get clear of the vessel, and revenge himself 
for Iiis punish lueiit. 

Vaughn in the meanwhile w;w in charge of 
the gig. He took the tiller, .and seemed to have 
such confidence in himself, and to know so well 
where he was, that both the ladies were reassured. 
Whatever happened, he iiiade the best of it, and 
almost seemed to make light of their inisfortiuics. 
He said th.at they were in the track of vessels, and 
that if they were not picked up, in two days he 
would raiike T.able Bay. 

We hail been in (Jape Town some two days, 
when the MarUmrowjh Jndiaman, outward-bound 
from London to Calcutta, brought up in Table 
Ray, having picked up the boat containing 
Miss Talbot, Mrs Silver, and the quartermaster. 
Vaughan h.ail navigated the boat so well, that when 
picked up, he was only one day’s sail from Simon’s 
Bay. Ho narrated tlie history of the burning of 
the vessel, and death of Captain Benbow and the 
chief officer. The captain of the Marlborough knew 
Old Bobus well ; and when he heard that tho 
young lady who was saved was the daughter of 
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a judge, his politeness and attention were very 
marked. Miss Talbot attracted as much attention 
on the Marlborough »is she hod done on boanl 
the Bangalore ; and on arrival at Table Bay, the 
news soon spread of the missing gig having been 
picked lip, navigated by Mr Yaiighaii. For the 
short time that Vaughan was on board the Marl- 
borough he was a great favourite ; by the ladies he 
was looked upon as a hero of the most approved 
typo ; while the oflicers envied him in liuving 
rescued such a young and charining la<ly. Uiriictly 
the Marlborough came to anchor in Table Bay, she 
was boarded by (Jolonel Boyle, his wife, and the 
judge, who hail come to look after Miss 'J'albot and 
Mrs Silver. The colonel took Vaughan on one side, 
and although congratulating him on liaviiig wifely 
brought the gig and its occupants through their 
dangers, told him that th(‘rc wens some ugly storii's 
afloat of his having wilfully set the vessel on lire, 
and that the papers had publislied the account. 

* However,* said the colonel, * wa shall all be 
glad if you can exonerate yourself.* 

Miss Talbot, ivho overheard this remark while 
talking to Mrs Boyle, burst into tears, and said: 
‘Colonel Boyle, you little know how nobly Mr 
Vaughan has behaved, or you wouhl bo one of the 
last to credit such things.* And Iilrs Silver vowed 
that she never could forget his having saved their 
lives, and his noble atteiilioii and dcdicacy. The 
colonel and his wife were disposed to be friendly 
to Vaughan, although many of the iiasscngers anil 
crew were wroth at having 1o.st all clothes and 
posHCHsioiis, and were anxious for him to be 
iiroiiglit to justice. They took Miss Talbot and 
Mra Silver with tbem to tbeir hotel. Arrange- 
ments were miide for forwartliug as many of the 
Bangalore's passciigcivs as poasible to (?iilcutia by 
the Marlborough, which w.xs to sail in three days ; 
and many of the olKcers and passengers were 
occupied in getting frc.sli outfits. 

TJiere was at this time lying in Table Bay a 
French transport, Le Orrf, which had put into the 
Oiipe, being short of water, and having lost a number 
of her men with small-pox. On board this vessel 
Vaughan at onw enlisted, lie spoke French well, 
and as the transport was on the point of sailing, 
and was short-handed, there were no objections 
raise<l by the French otKcci'S. That day, u warrant 
Wits issued fur his a]ipn!hensiun, on the charge of 
wilfully setting fire to llio JJangalore, and causing 
the loss of the vessel and the death of a number 
of people. All the hotels wen*, searched, all the 
resorts of sailors, but ivitliout success. Indeed, 
there were some who did not scruple to say tliat 
the colonel had helped him, and that he had gone 
into the interior, to iivoid being sent prisoner to 
Engliind. 

The crew and oflicers of the Bangalore w(*re for- 
wanliul home by steamer ; and the death of (\aptain 
Beubow created much disAissiuii among shipping 
circtes ill lioridon, and the uiidurwritcrs raised ditli- 
culties in paying the vesseVs insui'ancc. Adverlise- 
ineuts were inserted in the Times, and principal 
papers in Indio, Australia, and the Cape, with :i 
descriptioii of Vaughan, olfcring a reward for any 
information respecting him. The reward, ho\v- 
cycp, was fruitless : nothing uvas seen or heard of 
him. Meanwhile, in due course, the MarUborough 
arrived out safely at Calcutta ; and Miss Talbot 
wiM met at the Sondheads by her father the 
judge, who went down the Hooghly in a tug-boot 


to meet her. He was introduced to Colonel Boyle 
and his wife, and was much shocked to hear of 
the d^th of his ohl friend Beubow. * I should 
have liketd,* said he, ‘to have seen and thanked that 
young fellow Vaughan, to whoiu 1 feel I owe my 
daughter's safety.* 

Miss Talbot had not Ijecn long in India before 
she was, os predicted, not only a favourite at 
Government llouse, but the acknowledged belle 
of Chowringhee. She had many offers ; and 
within a few months after her arrival, made a 
brilliant marriage with a civilian of liigh stand- 
ing, though twenty years ohler than hersplf. The 
marriage was brought about by her father. 

It was about twelve mouths after her marriage, 
that Ijiuly Goldftfick, late Blanche Tulhot, the 
.'uliiiirud and lovely wife of Sir Parklc Goldsack, 
was reclining in her canoc-shaped carriage at the 
Baud Stand of the Kdf.ii Ganleiis at Calcutta, 
listening to the band of the Highlanders, and also 
to the compliments of several admiring civilians 
and military otiicers, when her eye fell upon the 
figure of a young man dressed in black, remark- 
ably good-looking, with a profusion of dark curly 
hair. There was no mistaking him ; it was 
Vaughan, well-dreshcd, and looking, if aiiything, 
better than he ever did before, lie harl been 
calmly watc.hing Lady Goldsack from a short 
distance for the last ten minutes, when a syce, 
in a handsome livery, came up, and making a 
salaam, said that the Burra Mem Sahih desired 
to speak to liiiii. He approached the carriage, 
and after being very warmly greeted, gave an 
account of himself from the time he left Lady 
Goldsack at Cape Town, lie had, he said, at 
the risk of being shut, deserted frem the French 
tr.aii 3 iK)rt shortly after her arrival at Pondicherry, 
and niatiagcd to get a passage to Calcutta on board 
an Arab nneodn, ami h:ul, as soon .as it was in his 
])ower, kept his promise to meet her in Calcutta, 
lie expressed his surprise to hear of her marriiige, 
hilt W'hat followed need not be recon led. BiilRce 
it to say, that, through Lmiy Goldsack's influence, 
Vaughan w’as speedily advanced t<) tlie command 
of a steamer of the inland service of the Bengal 
niarine. 

He would doubtless have obtained other advance- 
ment, had he not been recognised in Calcutta, and 
warrant for his arre.st obtaiiieil b;v the agents of 
the Bangalore. The particulars of his arrest, os 
reported by the Englishman and Bengal Hurkaru, 
attracted much attention in Calcutta. On the case 
being tried in Loudon, the only iinporlant evi- 
dence against liiiii was that of the boatswain ; and 
as there was no actual proof of his having wilfully 
set the vessel on lire, Vaughan was ac«iiiitteil. The 
owners did not press the charge, and for the loss of 
an old vessel obtained the price of a brand-new 
ship. 

The owners, who Avere iiiLcrestcd in Vaughan, 
offered him an otUcer’s berth in their lleet This 
offer he declineil; and having signified liia in- 
tention of proceeding to Calcutta, they present^ 
him with a free passage to that j»oi*t On his 
arrival there, he enjoyed the Iricndship of Ladv 
Goldsack and lier husband until his death, which 
happened in the well-i-emembercd cvclono of 1864. 
The steamer whicli he comiiiaudcd, when full of 

C uigers, foundered in the Bay of Bengal on her 
ew’ard voyage from Bangoon, not one soul 
surviving to tell the tale. Among the many 
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monuments in the Houmh Cemetery is one remark- 
able for its classic simplicity. At the base there is 
a profile medallion in marble, and underneath are 
the words, ‘In Memoriam Dehmomd Vaughan, 
drowned October 1804. “ And the sea shall f'ive 

I up its dead.”* Tlio work was executed in Eng- 
land; and when completed and placed in posi- 
! tion, a lady, accompanied by .an elderly gcntle- 
; man, came to look at it. She seemed much 
; affecte^ and left a wreath of iininortclles at the 
I foot of the monumcTit. Lady Goldsack when 
I last heard of was at Simla, .and was a centrci of 
; attraction at that well-known hill-station. She 
j has no family, but bus apparently recovered the 
, effects of her first romance. Vet .among her private 
! possessions, .and not the least valued, arc two watcr- 
j colour drawiugs- one a portrait of herself, and 
I the other a hmdscape. iioth arc signed ‘I). Y., 
BANOALOnE.’ 




THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AILTS. 

The good ship Challenger sailed from Montevideo 
at the end of February, and will prohalily arrive 
in England next month. Her voyage has hitherto 
been eminently successful ; and when the dchails of 
her three years of exploration come to he pub- 
lished, the additions to our general and scientific 
knowledge will be surprising. A Uiiport from 
Professor Wyville Thomson to the Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty, was recently read at the Koy.al 
Society. Among many interesting facts, the Pni- 
fessor states that, in comp.auy with one of the 
lieutenants, he visited the crater of the over-active 
volcano Kihauea, in Hawaii. From a ridge they 
beheld the two lava lakes which have been boiling 
for many years without cliaiige, ‘ We were gre.at]y 
struck,* he says, ‘ with the fluidity of the ineltiHl 
lava, which washed about with very much the 
appearance and sound of water. The night was 
perfectly still ; and the two glowing lakes tossing 
like the sea in a storm, and a red surf dasliing 
.against the cucircling rocks, and springing forty or 
fifty feet into the air in wreaths of fiery spray, 
produced a strangely impressive s])cctaclc.’ I 

In another place. Professor Thomson touches on 
a question which ha.i been much debated of late — 
namely, the circulation of the water throughout 
the ocean : the presence of cold currents especially 
has been mailc a subject for thcoiy. ‘I am every 
day more fully satisficid,* argues Professor Thom- 
son, ‘that this influx of cold water into the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans from the soutnward is to be 
referred to the siniplost and most obvious of all 
causes, the excess of evaporation over precipitation 
in the northern portion of the land hemisphere ; 
and the excess of preci]iitation over evaporation in 
the middle and soutlicrn part of the water hemi- 
sphere. After this I need scarcely add, th.at 1 
have never seen, whether in the Atlantic, the 
Southern Sea, or the Pacific, the slightest ground 
for supposing that such a thing exists as a general 
vertical circulation of the water of the ocean 
depending upon dilTerences of specific gravity.’ 


This calling in question of a theory of ocean 
currents, reminds us that the discovery of the first 
of fossil animals has also bem questioned. It is 
not very long since that a description was pub- 
lished of the £osoon Canadetue, or Dawn-aniniol of 
Canada, so named because it hod been discovered, 
os the finder announced, in the serpentine rock 
of Canada. That shapeless creature was supposed 
to ho the e.arlicst form of organic life ; hence its 
name. Ihit now a learned Oerman, Mr Otto Hahn, 
after painsliikiug investigation, shews that the j 
natuRilists who accepted the Eozoon suffered from \ 
A ^eeptio rimit, and that all iho appearances which j 
they took to be evidences of animal stnictura are 
regally proofs of mineml structure. Of course there 
will be a discussion ; but thus it is tliat the truth 
is finally discovered. 

Cerhiin cxperinienhilists in the United States | 
think they have discovered a ‘ new force,’ and after , 
a s(!rics of test observations, they come to the con- i 
elusion th.at it is a ‘ Ridiant force, somewhere ; 
between light and heat on the one liand, and i 
magnetisni and electricity on the other, with some i 
of the features of all these forces.* Will the con- | 
elusion be accepted by physicists on this side of | 
the Atlantic 7 j 

Mr Prestwich, Professor of Geology at Oxford, ■ 
has published his lecture on the water-supply of . 
that ancient tr>wii, which is worth reading by all > 
persons who do not. like to drink diluted sewage, i 
anti who desire to know the geological conditions ; 
which should be taken into account in choosing a . 
site for a dwelling-house or for a town. In too | 
many instances the conditions have been entirely ; 
disregiiinhul, .and ignorant builders dig wells and ■ 
cesspools side by side in a porou.<i soil, ns if for | 
tlie ]mr|x>sc of poisoning the water. This abuse, 
as Professor Prestwich points out, is ‘ common to j 
the w’hule kingdom. It prevails in crowded towns, ; 
in set{iic>.8tercd villages, in isolatetl country liou8e.M, 
anti ill x>riiicely mansions.* 'Hie obvious remedy j 
is to bring pure waiter from a tlistance. It appears i 
that there .are in the oolite district iibovo Oxford, 
springs which yield about sixty million gailons i 
of good water every day, while other smiiigs in | 
the chalk escaipmcnt of Oxfonlshiro and Bucking- | 
hamshire pour out thirty iriillioii gallons. 

As regards the roy.al river — Mr Prestwich in- ■ 
forms us that ‘the Thames water contains more ; 
oi^uic nitrogen at Lech lade than ju.st above j 
Oxfoinl ; less ag.ain at Abingdon ; more below i 
licailing, and then a decrease to the Oxford standard | 
at Wiiulsor; while at Hampton, the river was | 
found to he chemically purer than at any other j 
part of its course.* 

Dr Aclaiul, .also an Oxford Professor, has de« 
livereil a lecture on ‘The Relation of Modem 
Engineering to Puhlic Health and Local Govern- 
ment,* in which ho dtaws a picture of Oxford 
that makes one shudder, for the conditions wore 
such that at any moment there ‘needed but a 
chance combination to decimate Uio town with 
typhoid.* Referring to the water-supply, ho men- 
ticined that he hod once walked ‘ along the whole 
length of the splendid o^uednet on the north 
coast of Africa, which, taking its rise on the hills 
of Zogouhan, supplied a vast stream to Udina and 
to Cartilage. ... It is remarkable that round 
[the headwater] a spacious and solid edifice was 
raised, shewing witn what religious care the 
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source of the water-supply was protected from con- 
iamiuation.’ 

Dr Acland believes that the task of providing 
a healthy home for every man, rich or poor, 
i-cmains as a crowning triumph for the civil - 
engineer. But he says : * For mv own part, I retain 
the conviction of many years, that thu true policy 
for securing the national licalth lies in the steady 
education of the people to take a thorough intel- 
ligent interest 111 perfecting, under local manage- 
ment and central or imperial advice and super- 
vision, their local sanitary arrangements. I am 
more convinced than ever that coercion, even if 
attempted, will in the end retard progress.’ Some 
remaiks on sanitary reform will be found in 
another article, * The Poor of London.' 

There is sometliiiig in the last Annual Report of 
the Registrar-general on births, deaths, and causes 
of death in London in 1875, which completes, so 
to spedc, the preceding statements. The quantity 
of \rater sup])lied to London in tliat year was 
nearly live hundred and thirty thousiind tons 
every day, being three hundred and sixty-eight 
tons a niiiiule. In one hundred thousand tons of 
the water so supplied, there are from twenty-seven 
to forty tons of other matters ; and it is these j 
other inattem that arc to be guarded against. ‘ Soft 
water,’ says the Registrar, * is the most suitable for 
ablution, washing, cooking, and all domestic pur- 
poses ; but for other ])urposca hard waters answer 
Ruiliciently well. There is no proof that small 
(piaiitities of the saline matters in the Thames and 
Lea arc actively noxious as drinking-water ; but it 
is the oiganic matters from sewers, especially in 
the form of ova of worms, cells of typhoid fever, of 
cholera, smallpox, scarlet fever, and other zymotic 
diseases, that arc to be drea^led. For these 
zymads the living onanism is the only knowm 
test. Neither chemistry nor pathology, armed 
with the most sensitive taste, and with the highest 
powers of the microscope, has yet siicceed(*d in 
distinguishing tJicse bodies from each other, or 
from ordinary uniiiiul excretions. So the right 
])olicy for a town is to secure Buflicicni supplies 
of water as ])ure sis possible.' Not a doubt of it. 
But why do not some of the young experimental- 
ists, who, SIS we are told, arc pining to distinguish 
themselves - why do not they set themselves to 
discover a wsiy by which those deadly * zymads’ 
can be detected and identified 7 

Londoners pay yearly L.l,l 31,023 for water, and 
U 2, 98 1,381) for gsis and meters: a total of more 
than four million pounds sterling. The net pnilit 
made by the gas and water companies is L.1,627,454. 
If London would only do what some provincial 
towns have done, and supply itself with gas and 
water without the help of companies, the great city 
would save one half of its present enormous outlay 
for those two articles. But London having nearly 
four million inhabitants, is very sluggish in matters 
municipal. 

Flood- water means muddy water ; and some 
nvers arc always muddy, to the great inconven- 
ience of the people who jire dependent on tlicm 
for water-supply. It is of little use to ultempt to 
filter this muddy water : the first thing to be done 
is to make the mnd fall to the bottom. This can 


the water can be readily filtereiL A provi- 


sion of cither one of these substances, by travellers 
and new settlers in wild countries, would save 
them at times from the necessity of drinking foul 
or noxious water. 

In a paper read to the riiilosuphicul Society of 
MaiichesUir, T)r Angus Smith has called attention 
to peat — a natural product which appears to have 
btien too much neglected. Regarded from the eco- 
nomic and sanitary point of view, peat is valuable 
as fuel ; it contains oils and n^siiis ; it grows rapidly 
when properly cultivated, and could thus be us^ 
to fill up wet grounds and swamps. And further, 
it removes swamp-fever, which, according to Dr 
Smith, ‘ was never found, at least in the. northern ' 
peat-bogs,’ and never, as he believes, * in the true ! 
peat-bogs.' 

Wo are furthesr informed that peat grows more 
combustible matter in an acre than forest trees do, 
and it is argued that in parts of the country where 
coal is dear and land of small value, peat might be 
grown with groat advantage, and in lime black 
peat- bogs would * become for us rich coal-fields, 
oil-wells, and whale-fisheries.' As is well known, 
some peat-bogs hold large (piantitics of water, as a 
sponge ; and Dr A. Smith suggests that * water- 
reservoirs could be grown at a cheap rate, instead 
of being banked In or dug at a great expense. A 
reservoir formed of peat ten feet thick would hold 
as much as a water-reservoir seven and a half feet 
deep, and still be eswily walked over.’ 

’J'lio President of the Manchester Scientific and 
Mecluuiical Society pointed out in a recent address 
that numbers of young men might benefit them- 
selves by becoming niemhers of the Socicity. The 
faculties of individuals are often lost for want of 
opportunity for development or exercbe. Tho 
Society afibrds that opportunity. *liesidcs,’ said 
Mr Leigh, * every man has a far l)etter chance of 
making his way in the w'orid indirectly, if he is 
known to belong to a Society like this. It stamps 
his respectability ; it shews him to be a man of 
superior understanding. It is a passport for him 
cither in matrimony or to a situation of trust. 
Places are continually falling vacant in every great 
commercial city, ami are always filled by men of 
this kind, who arc naturally selected in preference 
to others.' 

If air be suddenly rarefied, the conseijaent 
lowering of temperature occasions precipitation of 
the watery vapour which may be present, in the 
form of cloud. But there are conditions under 
which cloud cannot be produced : when the vessel 
containing the air has been standing fur some time 
undisturbed, and when the air has been burnt or fil- 
tered. It seems that there must be floating pirticlcs 
of some kind in the air, in order to produce tho for- 
mation of cloud ; and readers who have bestowed 
attention on the recent discussion of the (Icrm 
theory, will see a relation between motes being 
necessary to produce disease, and floating partidea 
visible or invisible being necessary to produce 
cloud. The question is curious, and requires 
further investigation. 

Professor Alexander Agassiz records a series of 
observations on hermit crabs, which may be inter- 
esting to general readers. He reared a few of the 
cn'atures from their youngest st^es to the time 
when they require a shell for their ][iiotection and 
further development ; and took pains to watch 
their boliaviour wlien shells were first placed in 
the glass dish in which they were living. 'Scarcely,’ 
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Bays the Professor, ‘had the shells reached the 
bottom before the crabs made a rush for them, 
turned them round and round, carefully examining 
them, invariably at the mouth, and soon a couple 
of the crabs decided to venture in, which they aid 
with remarkable alacrity ; and after stretching 
buckwunl and forward, they settled down into 
their shells with immense satisfactiuii.’ Others of 
the shells contained a living inolliisc, and the crabs 
which could not find an empty shell, waited till 
the molluscs died, when they tore them out, de- 
voured them, and immediately took [Misscssioii of 
the shells. Professor Agassiz questions whether 
this is to Ik; regaixled us a case of instinct. On 
the subject of hermit-crabs, some inten^sting 
observutiuns will be found in an article in this 
Joumalf entitled * Curious Coiiijianionships.* 

JVIr .1. A. Broun, K1S.8., has been investigating 
the etfect of tlie suirs rotiition .and the moon’s 
revolution on the earth’s magnetisnr. The etfect 
is variable, and depends on the })o$ition of the 
moon, as well os on the niuv(‘iuent r)f tliu sun. 
Cases have occurred of large and sudden diminu- 
tions of the earth’s magnetic force, and these arc 
found to fall at intervals of twiuity-six days, whicli 
is about the time of the sun’s rotation on its axis. 
Mr Broun thinks that there is some ray-like 
emanation from the suii, wdiich causes these 
changes in the earth's magnetisiii ; and he finds 
that the moon has something to do with thcni, 
for they occur mostly when she is farthest from 
the eciuator. 

Professor Porroy of Toulouse has d(;votcd many 
years to the study of earthquake.^, and has com- 
municated the results to the Ac4vleniie dc.s 
Sciences at Paris. In his List Beport he states 
that there are more shocks at new and full moon 
than at the (quadratures, and that, of tlie earth- 
quakes reported between 1813 and 1872, 3290 
occurred when the moon was nearest to, and 3015 
when she was farthest from, the earth. 


A WORD ABOUT ‘THE DRAW.’ 

Wk have been amused by receiving the following 
note from a coircspondent on the power of ‘Driw.’ 

‘ III Chaniherss Journal for May 30, 1874, 
ajipcared an article entitled “A Draw,” dealing 
with the great evil of giving money in charity 
without suiliciently considering whether those 
people for whom the charity was intended will 
benefit by it ; <ind pointing out liow, in very 
many casc^ so fur from ndic.ving the nGC(!.s.sitous 
the effect is that you really are encouraging lazi- 
ness imd roguery. 

‘ A sinking example of this (Linger came across 
my notice some years since, when 1 wits chainuaii 
of the Out-reli(d Coininitlee of the C^ty of ijondun 
Union ; and os it goes far to confirm the opinioiis 
expressed in the article, 1 venture, though rather 
late, to trouble you with this dc^scription. It is the 
custom at the casnal-oflicc to give some tem- 
porary relief to applicants who are supposed to lie 
on the tramp from one parish to another in search 
of work. One of these paupers while receiving relief 
was suffocated hy a piece of bread sticking in his 
throat. An intpiest was held on the body, and the 
jury, in giving the verdict, expressed an opinion 
that it was cruel of the guardians to provide noth- 1 
iiig but dry bread for the poor. At the next meeting ' 
of the Board, much doubtful philanthropy being | 


talked, an order was passed tbat, in future, all 
casuals applying at the out-relief station were to 
be provi(led with a basin of hut soup besides the 
usual allowance of \m\iu\. 

* The Scotcli guiileiicr was not far wrong when 
he said, that wherever there is a pond there will 
be fiDgs ; and here was cstabliBned a pond of 
soup, and to it aiiiic hurrying from all parts of the 
metropolis shoals of human frogs. In a short time 
the number of candidates for this new liixuiy so 
incrcas(;d, that it was necessary to more than double 
the staff at the oilice, and men were at work from 
morning till night serving out soup to an endless 
string of applicants. As this soup hud to bo 
brought from tho workhouse at Bow, the expense 
to the ratepayers may be imagined. In a short 
time these “ poor people ” became dangerous, and 
tluire w.^s no other alternative but to remove the 
“draw.” 1 need hanlly soy that the nuinher of 
applicants for relief lessened daily. ’Fo prove how 
little this kindness on the part of the giianlians 
was upqmicialed by those benefited by it, 1 will add 
that I wa.s informed an officer of the Bethnal 
Orecii Workliouse, who was a cfimlidato for a 
vacant office in the City of London Union, that lie 
hoard men (c.'isiials) bragging that they Jiad had 
soup live times in one day by tlie siuiple expe- 
dient of changing coats and hats ! The office in 
Norllmmberlaud Alley they named the “ Luncheon 
(jfiib ! ” and merely laughed at the guanliaiis for 
their simplicity. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that alike pliilaiitliropicul exiieriiiieiit has not been 
attempted since.’ 


ITow tenderly my hosom liouves. 

When tho'.i, dear maid, art near to me ; 
My liesirt K'uls Iwioo for every thought 
1 liave of thee. 

I dare not ask thee to my dreaiiiS 
Some little luiiod of hope to deign : 

I could not low thee more, didst thou 
Me love again. 

But with ennoliled thoughts and pure, 

1 see tliec ]).‘iss thy onward w'ay ; 
Content if for thy welfare [ 

May only pray. 

Then still, sweet maid, tho gnerdon rare 
Of noblest wom.*inhood be thine ; 

Until at last thy licavciiward feet 

Reach Ood's own shrine. 
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tliu attention of Contuibutohs to tho following notioe : 
1st. All comnuinicationH should bo addressed to the 
‘Editor, 339 High Street, Kidinburgh.* 

2d. To insure the return of papers that may prove 
ineligible, postage-stamps should in every caso aoooin- 
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N A M E-Ti ENDING. 

When a man Onds himself advancing in the world, 
and getting a little towards the front, he begins to 
discover that his name is in request for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning a great variety of objects with 
which he lias no proper concern, or at all events 
cares little about. He is asked to allow his name 
to be put into lists of committees, managers, or 
patrons of schemes good, bad, and iiidiihirent ; 
some of them speciously philantlinipic, others as 
apcciously commercial and advantageous. To 
render requests of this kind agreeable, an assur- 
ance is iierbaps given in a polite and considerate 
way that no personal trouble will be involved, no 
responsibility incurred. All that is wanteil is a 
loan of your name. It would bo a great favour if 
you would permit it to bn used along with the 
names of a great many other persons of high 
station who have obligingly consented to let their 
names be employed on the occasion. 

At first, there is felt to be something fiattoring 
in the rc(iucst. Yon arc made aware of being no 
longer an obscure individual, but a iierson of some 
note. Then arises the pleasing thought of seeing 
your name flourishing in a list of people of rank 
and title, such :is earls, baronets, and lieutenant- 
generals. The prospect is very inviting. There 
is to he no pecuniary responsibility, while some- 
thing may be reaped as regards popularity. And 
it is so very hard to refuse a reciucst couched in 
terms so courteous and Tcspoctfnl. Accordingly, 
from these and other considerations, you allow the 
use of your name, and possibly give yourself no 
further trouble in the matter. 

There can bo no doubt that in imiuiiierablc 
instances, no injury whatever is sustained from 
the lending of names, while, on the contrary, 
mucli good may be cfreclcil. 'Die practice, how- 
ever, of giving your iiainu to projects of which 
you know but little, and over which you exercise 
no sort of supervision, appears to ns to be objec- 
tionable ill principle. As is seen by almost daily 
experience, it is fraught with dangers absolutely 
appalling. By indiscreetly allowing names to be 


employed in schemes of a visionary, or it may be 
fraudulent, nature, not only fortunes but reputa- 
tions are sacrificed beyond recall. Cases of this 
nature arc becoming so c.larnant as to invite a 
consideration of the whohi system of name-bor- 
rowing and lending. Public morals as well us 
private sutferings are conspicuously concerned in 
the question. 

There we think, be but one proper rule of 
action. That is, on no account to give your name 
to any project whatsoever unless well assured of 
its integrity, ami unless you are able to exercise 
some control over the proceedings. Mei-ely to give 
your name, and take no ]>art in the way things 
arc conducted, is to run unnecessary risks ; for 
you cannot tell how things may be mismanaged, 
and bow your reputalioii may be less or more 
compromised. You, in fact, leave matters to 
chance. At the best, you allow yourself to be 
pul forwanl fis a lure - a bait to catch some paltry 
patronage for a thing which ought in justice to 
stand on its own merits. Such seems to us to be 
the true view of tlie matter : names to be given only 
to what is ostensibly creditable, and to wlmt the 
owners of the names give also a fair share of 
personal attention. Of course, the refusal of your 
name must, in a variety of cases, be far from 
agrocable. You can clearly see that you will be 
set down as a savage, or at least a very eccentric 
IJcrsoiiage, who does not readily fall in with the 
fashions that prevail in society. Very hard, truly, 
to feel that you are warring against the edicts 
which, prcscriplively hold rule in Vanity Fair ! 
Yet right is right, all usages notwillistandiiig. 
And is it not better !o suifer a little present incon- 
venience than the future twinges of conscience, 
or a loss of self-respect / Out of fiilse shame, to 
do what you know to be wrong, is lo act under 
the most pitiful of all motives. 

Properly considereil, one’s name is to be deemed 
more precious than his iiioiiey. He who steals our 
purse, as Shakspeare observes with proverbial wis- 
dom, steals trash, hut he who filches from us our 
good name, makes us poor indeed. Yet persons 
are often not only regardless of the appropriation | 
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of their namC| but voluntarily contribute to the | 
depreciation of what they should hold in so much | 
esteem. It cannot escape notice that a name 
which is lent on all occasions ceases to be thouj'ht 
much of. Seen times without number in con- 
nection with a multiplicity of affairs, the public 
come to treat it with ridicule and indillereiice. It 
is a name — perhaps a "orxl name — weakly Uirown | 
away. The truth of tliis may be pressed on the | 
notice of kind-hearted peoi)lu who arc apt to v.oiiui 
frequently before the public with complaints us 
to something which needs to be; i-cdrcsscd. Their 
name gets so hackneyed, that when they havo to 
remonstrate! on matters of serious concern, nobody 
minds what they say. They have damagiiil a good 
cause by habitual indiscretion. A wise man 
nurses his name, and employs it — or allows it to 
be cimjilo^'cd -- only with the strictest regard to 
propriety. By a disn^gard on this point, a man 
is apt to become known only as a rash enthusiast^ 
a buffoon — or a fool. 

Wc liappcn to have known some am losing 
instances of persona of title making a kind of 
huHinesa of lending themselves out to dinner- 
parties. The borrowers w’(^^e naiially tradesmen 
who affected to have higli-cluss acquaintances. 
They wanted a titled name to he shouteil out when 
the honoured guest entered the drawing-room, and 
to have the pleasure of often nddi'cssing him by 
name at the dinner ; as, for instance: * Allow me to 
lielp your lordship to a slice of the turkey.' Or: 

‘ Will your lordship bo pleased to take a glass of 
that dry cliamxKigne? genuine Louis Roedercr, Carle 
Blanche.’ In London, some years ago, wc knew a 
baronet in somewhat decayed circnnistances, who 
dined out daily in houses where the host w'us glad 
to have him for the sake of his name. Another 
case which came to our knowledge was that of a 
lord with a fine sounding title, who may be said 
to have got liis clotlies for nothing from a foshion- 
.‘d)lo AVest End tailor, on the understanding that 
he was to dine at the Uiilor’s house when invited 
on any special occsision. Woe he to bis lordship 
if he ceased to acceqit the invitations 1 A tremen- 
dously long bill running up as high as four figures, 
would soon have been brought unpleasantly under 
liis notice. Such »»!ay bo dtriuned melancholy 
specimens of men of good social position trad- 
ing on their name. No doubt, liuiidrcds of such 
coses arc familiar to fashionable diners-out, as 
well as to the hahituva of evc'ning-parties. In 
fact^ at the west end of the metropolis, begin- 
ning, say, at Berkeley Square, you are never 
suie^ that half the people you meet at tliesc 
parties are not invitfs for tlie mere sake of 
their high-sounding name. AVe need hardly 
say that the hosts ore of the parvenu onler, 
whoso aim is to make character hy tint distin- 
guished names of their guests. It will be recol- 
lected that lifrs Hudson, wife of Hudson the 
‘Railway King,' who, in his latter d^sys, was 
supported hy charity, hail the amazing tact tn 
entrap the Duke of Wellington — the Great Buke 
— ^for one of her magnificent evening-parties. A 
splendid catch of a name that, seldom equalled 
before or since. 


From the small sin of heedlessly lending names 
to float off balls, fancy-bazaars, and such-like petty 
affairs, there is a considerable stride to floating 
off and abetting a class of undertakings which 
involve a loss of many thousands of pounds to the 
poor dupes who are allured by false representa- 
tions to tlu^ir dostruction. Here, ilic indiscretion 
rises to a participation in orime. Silly lords and 
baronets, members of parliament, officers in the 
army, and cli*rgyiiicii, possibly in the hope of 
securing hoiuc little pecuniary atl vantage, become 
t1i(! associates of swindles, and condemn them- 
selves to life-long regret, along with the conscious- 
ness of social disgrace. Is this not true? Can 
it be denied that apparently at recpiests preferred 
in a few Rinnotli words, and from the misemhle 
bribe of a guinea, or so, for attending meetings of 
directors, men of liitherto nnstiincd character arc 
known to imperil not only available means, but 
the precious reputation of thciiisclvcs and families 7 
Sad climax in an honourable career, to sink to 
the position of Avhat is facetiously called a 
‘Guinea Tig!’ Yet, that is too frequently done, 
if not fn)m necessity, at Icasl from choice. London 
is full of tliesc Guinea Pigs, or Name-lenders. 
They swarm everywhere. They are seen in the 
griindesl houses. Connectcil with dozens of 
schemes got up to pick money from the pockets 
of loo-confiding investors, they seemingly realise 
an income, such as it is, from the business of 
name-lending, which in the ethics of fashion is 
not deemed particiilarlv scandalous. Think of 
a niiui who lives by tiie wages of systematic 
plunder, figuring within, or upon the verges of, 
Mayfair, one of the repu tables of society ! 

But beyond this there is a loftier vision. It is a 
contemplation of tliat mtagniiiccnt class of ‘Pro- 
moters,^ men wlio devise and float projects, to whom 
the srnall-mintled Crnin(*a-l'ig onler of beings aro 
sbivislily subservient. Among tliis exalted cI.tss 
who far and away take the shine out of English- 
men is a colony of German ailvcTilurers, who, 
struggling manfully .away fi'om indigence in tboir 
own country, and with abilities more intellectually 
acute iuid varied than morally sensitive, curry 
all before them in the profound .art of money- 
niiikiiig, no doubt to tli(! extreme disgust of 
their more soberly disposed conntiymcn. Their 
names may sound harsh to English cars, and 
not very suitable ‘to conjure with,’ but what 
more easy tlnin to cli.aiige a name in adaptation 
to ortl inary coucoptions f 'J'lie German names are 
accordingly anglicised, and for the most part 
in that ingenious way that preserves the initial 
letters. Change of n.aine may nut in special coses 
be unreasonable. It is, however, a very different 
thing if names arc .altered for certain purposes 
connected with tlio flo.ating of (piestionahlc schemes 
on the Stock Exchange, in which Germans happen 
to he peculiarly proficient 

To this roiH) of (mterpriHiiig foreigners, England 
has offered a favourable field of operation. Tho 
floating of foreign loans lias obviously been 
brought to a bigli shite, of perfection under tbeir 
auspices, in conjunction with the facility for 
deception on tho Stock Exchange. There is, 
however, another species of flotation in which 
Promoters, native and foreign, shew a masterly dex- 
terity. This consists in tho art of floating Joint- 
stock Companies (Limited). Therein lies a per- 
petually welling spring of financial maiiipuktiou. 
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Plain ordinaiy biiaincss requiring painstaking 
industry, such ,aa wo are accustoniud to, is pto< 
nounccd to be slow, bnimlrum, and ccmtonipt- 
ibie. The right lliiiig to do is to get hold of a 
decent steady-going concern, and transform it into 
u Joint-stock Couipany (Limited), and by the 
operation clear fifty thousand pounds at u whip. 
One may ask how this magical result is to be 
eifected. The answer is simple. Taking advan- 
tage of the profusion of capital seeking invisst- 
ment, Promoters issue a flauntingly seductive Pros- 
pectus^ offering tlie concern in sliares; they get 
names to father the company us ilirectors, which 
it is not difiicnlt to do in the well-repleiiislieil 
market of titled Maiiie-lcnflers, and the thing is 
done. Thu sliares being taken up ami paid for, 
the Promoters complacently walk oif with the 
plunder. What is to be the reputation or the 
fate of the JoiiiL-stock Coinjiany (Limited), wliicli 
lias thus beiiii flouted from pure greed of gain, is 
a matter of iiullifercncc. The cud has been gained. 
The plunder has been safely jiocketeil. 

That is what is styhtd doing business smartly, 
^d in a way worthy of the age. The invention, us 
is well known, is American, rrimarily, it had in 
view the co-operation of men with small means ; but 
from this simple aim and organisation it has very 
much passed into the hands of skilled manipula- 
tors, by^ whose avaricious and scandalous ]Yerlorm- 
aiices, aided by iiaiiie-lemliiig, it bos been grievously 
outraged. We would by no means say that the plan 
of Joiiil-stock (Joiiipunies (Liniilcd) is univeraally 
to be held up to derision and oljloiiuy ; but all who 
read the daily newspapers must know that what 
wo have fainily pictured is too trulj borne out by 
facts. That the more odious of lias class of piu- 
ccedings 01*0 greatly facilitated by persons notably 
respectable lending their names as directors or 
tnistces, is unhappily beyond dispute. We have it 
in evidence in one of the painful casijs brought into 
public notice, that a lady was indiioed to venture 
hundreds of pounds simply on the grounds that a 
clergyman whom she named was avowedly one of 
the trustees of the concern. One cannot but 
wonder at the credulity of investors in taking for 
gospel all that is nut forth in Prospectuses. 
Blinded by greed, they rush onward to ruin, 
'riicir weakness, however, does not extenuate llie 
Name-lenders who have been iiiaiidy the cause of 
their misfortune. In the cose just iusiunced, the 
cleigyiiiaii whose name acted os a decoy cannot, if 
he lias a spark of conscience, fuLl to suifer the 
pangs of remorse for having aided in the robbery 
of bis fellow-creatures, lie was mistaken. That, 
presumedly, is his excuse. But it is no excuse at 
all. He ought not on any account to have vcrilietl 
with his name that which was, on the face of it, 
ridiculous, and could on no proper grounds lie 
BuUlantiateil. lie has, in short, been ns surely 
guilty of a moral wrong os if he liiul led the bliiiil 
into a pit. 

.Whether the Legislature will be invoked to 
remedy the prodigious abuses incidental to the 
form of joint-stock partnership we speak of, seems 
to bo doubtfuL Certainly, from recent revelations 
proceedings before the Lord Mayor 
it is time that some effective remedy 
Biioula applied. Meanwhile, what strikes us with 

r 1 is the countenance given by some 
or the higher classes of society to the whole frater- 
Jiity of Name-lenders and Promoters — apparently 


from no other reason than that they live in splen- 
did inonsioiis and give splendid entertainments. 
A reform in this particular is adniittcil to be as 
much wanted as legislative interference. w. l*. 


FALL E X FORTUNES. 

CHAl*TKIl XXIII.— A PATllOXESS. 

I F any one could have proved to dtmionstration— 
could have brought it homo, to her that Mis 
Cmnpden of Riverside bad commitlcd even so 
much us a peccadillo, slie would have been aston- 
ished with a great astoiiishiiicnt. It was true, 
whenever she went to church — and she went 
thither with the utmost regularity- that she called 
herself, or piTuiitted the clergyiiian to call her, 
without rcmoiistraiice, a miserable sinner. But 
those words arc always used, or at least applied by 
those who Jiear them, in a certain parliamcntaiy 
stmsit. Mrs Campdeii often thought iierself miser- 
able, but never u siiincir. She could thank Heaven 
— people had heard her do it — ^that she hail always 
done her duly in that elevated station of life to 
which it had pleased Pruvidimcc to call her. She 
! Huppculed the n^ctor, she patronised the curate, she 
was affable lu the doctor ; she not only, as I have 
said, went to church hersidf, but was the cause of 
going tliitlier in otliers ; the bread and blankets 
which she distributed in suflicieni quantities at 
Cliristmas were reserved for llnmc poor folks alone 
who attendiul the piirish church : she did not heap 
coals upon the heads of those undescrvdng ones 
who attended chapel, or resisted the templatious 
of all ]>1acc3 of worship equally ; her right hand 
knew very well what licr left band was about, 
and neither indulged in iiidiscrimiiiale almsgiving. 
IVliatever she did, iis she had justly boasted to her 
husband, she did u))oii jiriiiciple— and also what 
she left undone. If she did not conimmid respect, 
she was at least eminently respectable. That she 
had once inspired love in a man like Geoi^vc Camp- 
den was one of those inexplicable social phenomena 
at which we stand astonished as at a conjurer’s 
trick ; the thing has happened, for we have seen it 
with uiircyes, but how, in the name of wonder, did 
it come about I Don’t we see, every day, genial, 
good-iiatured men tiixl for life to abominable 
women -scolds, gruniblci's, affected dolls, viragos ; 
as we see — ^though tiiiich more randy— chamiiiig 
women mated with dullards or scoundrels. Oppor- 
tunity, a limited range of choice, a pique, must be, 
as old Burton says, ‘causes.’ If there was no other 
claw of woman in the world but that — unhappily 
a luige fine — ^to wdiicli Mrs Campden belonged, 
;uid if tlic Tcsponsibility of carrying on the 
human race rested with myself alone, the world 
would come to on end ; 1 Avould never marry. If 
she importuned me, I should reply: ‘Miulam, 1 
must decline the tfnnptatioii— upoti principle.’ 
Fortunately, tastes dilfer ; and this class of woman 
does get married. I believe 1 know— though I 
have not the cfiurnge to write it — how it is done. 

Of coui’seiMrs Cumpdeu was jealous of her liua- 
biuid ; and simv. he gave her no cause in the way 
of flirtatious, she grudged him his friendships. 
She had accused him a hundred times of letting 
John Daitou ' comf tbetween her and him.’ When 
a man marries, she gave him to understand, he 
i^oiild cleave to his wife, and cost off oR old 
entanglements of every description ; and how he 
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could sit ill ilic smoking-room talking over old 
times his friend— she had no liigh opinion of 

college life, mid called them * humiliating antece- 
dents’ — in place of retiring at a reasonahle hour in 
well-principled company, was inexplicable to her. 
Of ^Jrs Dalton she was jealous in another way : it 
was Impossible that the most jaumliced eye could 
liiid fault wdth hklith’s manner, w’hicli was the 
pm'foction of geiitlonoss and swiMdiiess ; but she 
was envious of her popularity. She could not say 
that she laid herself out to secure the uil'ectioiis of 
her host ; but she resented her winning them, all 
the same, as she resented her wi lining those of 
1 everybody else. It was wormwooil to her to be 
obliged to confess to herself, that not only in her 
own hoiisehoM, but in ‘the eoiinly wlieiv, above 
everything, slie wished to shine piv-eiiiiiient — Mrs 
Dalton was hy far tlic greater favourite. Lady 
"Wapshot ha<r actually coniplimentcd her — Mrs 
Caiiipdeii — upon her being able, summer after 
suiniiier, to secure such charming guests as the 
Daltons at Riverside. ‘'J’lu?y are certainly the most 
striking laniily-- finite too delightful,* ha<lbecn her 
ladyship's verdict. ‘ I am toM, that Gxce]>t Loid 
: Clarendon, Mr Dalton is the very best — what do 
I you call it Tacmitcur. 1 confess 1 am quite in love 
i wiili him. Then his wife, who 1 should be afraid is 
! a little consumptive, is so sweet. And llicu Kitty 
I — 1 assure you that last season, 1 have been iii- 
I fonnefl, Kale Dalton niiglil have and tbeu she 
, hud whispered into Mrs (yanqiilen’s car the rumour 
I of a very magniticent par/i indeed. 

1 ‘ I don’t believe it,’ aiiswcTCfl that lady, a little 

j rudely, considering the rank of her compaiiioii, and 
I her own veneration fur it; ‘at least, 1 can hanlly 
I credit it.* 

- ‘ You may do so, liowevor, for I had it upon the 

■ very best authority : tlie very best, ^Irs Caiiipdeu — 

I hia (»vn* 

I Mrs rampdcii did not believe it any the more 
I for this audacious corroboration ; but the fact that 
such a story should have got abroatl, and be 
j' repeated by such a jiersoii as Tjudy Wapshot, 

I shewed what a seiisutioii Kitty Dalton must liave 
j mode. 

Now, Mary Campden, though a little oMer, had 
‘come out* in the same season as Kate, and had 
fallen, iiielaphorically H|)eaking, rather Hat It was 
no wonder, then, that the iiiateriial heart w'as sore 
as respected her child's successful rivcal. 

As to Jenny, Mrs Campden thought there was 
‘a great deal too much fuss made about that girl 
and her ailments;* she could not help being an 
invalid, of course ; but she should bow to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, and since it had ]>h;ascd 
It to alllict her, she should he uillicteil ; nut come 
into society upon a spriug-cuuch, and carxy' on 
conversation on her liack, in such a curious and 
alarming iiiuimcr. Tony was little more than a 
child, and Mrs Campden did not take much notice 
of children ; but from whnt she had seen of the 
boy, and liis affection for rieolliey Dcnvciit, she 
Tegarcled him with little favour. 

Thus it happened that Mm Campden — who liad 
no great love, I think, for anylnxly save one indi- 
vidual — ‘ 1 can only place my Jove,* she used to say, 
‘where 1 led respect ;* and then she would stroke 
and straighten herself in a very self-appreciative 
manner — ciiiertained a feeling that was almost 
hostile towards her guests, the Daltons. She would 
indeed have been shocked if any one had suggested 


that she rejoiced iu their ruin ; but since it hod 
pleased Heaven to thus alllict them, she was not 
one to find fault w'itli its dispensations. Whether 
her husband had ajipealcd to her or not, she would 
undoubtedly have assistefl them ; but tlie pleasure 
tiiat siie professed to derive from it was not that of 
doing good, but of confcTring a favour— perluips 
even an obligation. She was certainly not dis- 
pleased at suddenly finding herself in a superior 
social position to the woman whom every one 
pronounced perfection, and whose daughter had 
cut out her own in London society. If tho 
misfortunes of our friends give us pleasure, is it to 
lie expected that those of our enemies of those at 
least with whom we have any cause of quarrel- 
should nf»t be grateful to us ! Undoubtedly, too, 
Uncle OiMirge’s Avell-mcant intercession h^ dono 
lii.s clients harm. I’lie only contest witli her 
husband in which Mrs Campden had been worsted — 
had \mni silenced by the great guns of liis ])assioiL 
— was upon tho Daltons’ account ; and she was not 
a woman to easily forgive those who had been, 
liowcver innocently, the cause of such a disgrace. 

She did not ackiiowleilgt*, (;veii to herself, that 
sucli was the state of her fei^lings ; but over her hanl 
and bitter nature, thiini had suddenly grown, us 
n*specled her iiiiliiippy guests, a liai-d and bitter 
rind. It woubl have been dilficiilt for some of 
them to have toiicbcd her heart with pity in any 
case, but it hail now become iiiijieiiel rutile to all. 

‘Mamiiiu, may 1 come iu V cried Mary, iu tones 
of quite unaccustomed iliirry and u.vcitement, and 
not even waiting for an answer, sbe came quickly 
into the room. 

‘ What is the matter, my child was the quiet 
reply. 

* 6 mamma, such a dmulfiil thing has liappeiicd, 
.such a shocking misfortune! Dear Kuty lias just 
been telling me that— that they are all ruiiUMl ;* 
and the girl broke into a sob, overcome by genuine 
sorrow for her unhappy cousins. 

‘ It is very sad, of course, my dear Mary vm/ 
sad,’ said Mrs Canipdeii, smoothing the folds of her I 
dress ns she sat in her chair, wliile Mary stood in 
tears bv the niautel piece ; ‘ but I cannot say it is 
altogether unexpected. I siqipuse Katy diil not 
tell you how it happened ?' 

‘Well, yes. It seems Cousin John’ • 

‘ You mean Mr Dalton,* interrupted her mother. 

‘ It is not on hia side of the house, remomber, that 
wo arc related to the family.* 

‘ Well, it seems he was lukeu in by some wicked 
people iu a speculation. But, liowevcr, it matters 
little now, since they have lost all their money.* 

‘ Pardon me, my cliild ; it matters a good deal. 
There are higher things in the world— as I have 
sometimes occasion to tell your father — than 
pounds, shillings, and pence. All perwiis who 
speculate ore wicked ; and as for their being taken 
in, that is what the people who lose are always 
ready to say. Of course, Katy would not tell you 
—perhaps slie does not know' -how much Mr 
Dalton IS to blame in the mutter ; but I kuow. 
My dear, that man is a scoundrel !* 

‘O inaiiiina! Cousin John a scoundrel ! That 
is impossible. Wc are all so fond of him, from 
papa down to the very servants.* 

‘The friendship of the world, my child, we have 
tho best authority for knowing, is not a proof of 
good principles.’ 

‘Well| he is going away— at once— to Brasil/ 
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anRwcred Mary, with a l'r(>sli auccm of ^o.f. Brazil 
Rcenioil to the girl ho far away, that tho BeTitiniciit 
Nil nisi honnm applied to it, as to the grave itHelf. 
*Katy says her mother is almost broken-hearted ; 
and if you couM have Rcen Katy herself just now, 

while she was telling me O inamraa, fancy 

if papa was going to Brazil !* 

‘I lio^w, my dear, your father will never put 
himself under the necessity of gf)ing to any such 
place,’ returned l^Irs Campden with dignity. M 
am not reproving you for exhibiting such sincere 
sorrow — on the contniry, it does you crcxlit ; but 
you should learn to put a litthi more restraint 
upon your feelings. After all, it is principle alonci, 
remember, that should guide our actions.’ 

‘ But if Mr Dalton lias acted ever so wrongly, 
what have his wife and children to do with it f 
We should ]iity them the more, since it is surely 
all tho w'orse for them to feel that he is to blame ; 
though, for my part, I can’t think sinrli bad things 
of (^*ousin .lohn. I am much rather inclined to 
believe that tliat stiff, Imnl-ftyed Mr J loll is at ilic 
bottom of it all.’ 

‘ My dear Mary, I cannot listen to lliis,’ saitl her 
mother, rising majestically. * Wliatev»?r we stiy or 
do, let us above all things be charilahlc. For all 
we know, Mr Holt may be a very respectable 
person; Mr Dalton if that goes for anything — 
always said he was, in his own sphere of life. lie 
has nothing hut liia eharjicter to maintain him ; so, 
pray, he c.arcful what you say. It is very iinlilrely, 

1 niust also take leave to say, that so very clever a 
man as Mr Dalton is allowed to b», should allow 
liiiuself to be taken in by anybody. However, as 
you WJ'TC about to say, Heaven forbi«l that w’e 
should visit his crimes upon the heads of his unfor- 
tunate wife and children ! Of course, they wdll 
have to give up their house in London — wiiicli 
will make us later, liy-tlic-bye, in gciiiig to town i 
than usual— and live in a totally diiferent way, in 
lodgings somewhere.’ 

‘'Hiey are going to live in Sanbeek, mamma; 
that is the rmc bit of good news in the whole 
black budget. Old Mr tiandell is dead, and his 
house is to be ’ct — “ The Nook,” you know -and 
they are all thinking of living there while (iJousiii 
John is away. It was that dear Dr Oiirzon who 
suggested it ; and won’t it be delightful I ’ 

‘ I can’t tell that, my dear,’ returned Mrs Oamp- 
den with gravity, Hill I have Hceii how matters 
turn out.’ 

‘ But, at all events, mamma, we shall be able to 
see much more of tnem at Saubcck than if they 
were lip in town — and to do much more for them. 
Why, Kilty and I can run over and sc>e one 
another any afternoon; and they cum come and 
dine with us as oftem us they please.’ 

* My poor child, iii your haste to be all that is 
kind,’ said Mrs (^^iinpden, kissing her daughter’s 
forehead, ‘you lose sight of what is practicable. 
Your cousins will soon be very poor: they could 
rot come over the crags to dinner at night, but 
must drive round by the road ; and how are they 
to affonl a horse and fly ?' . 

‘A horse and fly !’ repented Mary lugubriousl;^. 
If her mother hod said 'a one-horse hearse,’ it 
would scarc^ have been a more melancholy 
suggestion, llicre were two little old maids from 
the county town— the Misses Bilger, daughters of Sir 
Robert Bilger, Baronet, ivho had ruined himself by 
keeping the county foxhounds, and whose memoiy. 


therefore, gave a certain aroma of consideration 
to his olfspring ; and those Hhabhy-genlcel spiii- 
stera used to call once a year or so at Riverside, in 
a one-horse fly. A more graphic description of 
actual poverty could scarcely have been given to 
Mary than this reference to that dreary vehicle 
which for the future her cousins would not be able 
to afford lo hire. It brought their utter ruin 
home to her imagination for the first time. 
‘Surely, mamma, we could send a carriage for 
them,’ sjiid she presently, yet feeling, even before 
her motlicr's reply, that even that step would not 
iiiect all the exige.nccs of the case. 

‘Of course we could, my dear, and no doubt w'C 
should do so occasionally ; but people don’t like 
using other people’s carriages, especially when they 
cannot afford lo give a fee l-o the coachman. There 
is a sense of obligation ’ 

‘O mamma ! what ! with us ?’ 

‘I think you will find it iSo, my doiir, unless I 
have quite misread Mi's DalLoii’s character. What- 
ever we do for her and hers must be done very 
ilelicately ; and L have a plan in my head, which, 
without making them seem indebted to any- 
body, ivill b(‘. of the greatest help to them— indeed, 
will go a good way to n»store wfiat Mr Dalton has 
so wiiikftdly squaiidorcd.’ 

‘ Oh, what is it ?’ cried Mary, clapping her plump 
hands, and ({uite forgetting, in her joy at the 
prospect of this reme«iy for his woes, to protest 
against the condemnation of her cousin. ‘How 
nice of you, dear mamma, to have hit upon it.’ 

‘ It was only my duty to wist about for 
any help for these poor people,’ rotiinicil Mrs 
Campden modestly; ‘but as for the plan itself, 
that must remain a secret until I find an oppor- 
tunity for getting it carried out — AVlicre is Mrs 
Dalton, my dear / I almost think she might have 
come to me herself, under circumstances so momen- 
tous.' 

‘Indeed, mamma, T think she is hardly egual to 
doing that : Kitty says she. is sure she is only 
keeping up by a great ofnirt But if you would go 
and 8p(^ak to her in her own room, 1 am sum sho 
would lake it kindly.’ 

‘ Then, of coui-se, I will go, iny dear,* answered 
Mrs Caiiipdcn, lining ; ‘ in cases of trouble such as 
this, it is not for a person in my position to stand 
upon cli«]uettp. My cousins will find me exactly 
the siiiiie in every n;sncct as though thia misfortune 
had not occurred to them.* 

As the good lady had no suspicion in her own 
mind hut that this was a very cunimciidable obser- 
vation, it is to be hoped that it was credited lo her 
as such in the c(deslial ledger ; and it is but fair 
to add that, tliough never more conscious of her 
position in the ‘ county* than at that moment, she 
had never felt more truly aflable. If you hail 
heard her hesitating knock at Mrs Djil ton’s cliani- 
l)cr-door, you would have thought it was that of a 
eountry maid who luul not yet acquired confldeiico 
ill her intercourse with her siipcrioi's ; and the 
voice in which she said ‘ Cousin hidilli, may I come 
in V was the voice of a poor relation and dependant 
rather than of the mistress of the house— and the 
situation. The knock and the voice were, however, 
sufficiently nscognisable within to send the two 
girls flying into Jenny’s room, so that when Mrs 
Campden entered, she found her kinswoman and 
guest alone. That she hod been weeping, the in- 
comer coidd perceive with a half-glance, but there 
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were no tears in lier eyes now; indiicd, her wan 
grave face wore a mnile as she rose up to meet her 
hostess— a gentle siiiile, vet not one of pleading, 
BtUl less of apology or humiliation. If she and 
hers hod been ruined by her husband’s rashness, 
that was no business of other people, and least 
of all of people who looked on her tiusband with 
disfavour. She was of too fine a nature to take it 
for granted that her cousin had any such notion in 
her mind at such a moment, yet she could not 
forget the conversation they had held but yestenlay 
together on board the yacht, and the expressions 
of opinion which had fallen from Mrs Cain])dcu 
respecting a certain supposilitious state of attairs, 
which h^ hIucc been actually rcalisctl. if one 
word of reproach against John should fallnoio from 
Mrs (-ampden’s lips, his wife ivould well know 
how to defend liiiii. If she Avere told now that he 
was without excuse, she would reply, that he did 
not need excuse, since all those who had any right 
to look for one were satisfied. 

It was curious that so (piiet and sweet a face 
should say all this in bidding another woman 
welcome, but it did say so, and that so plainly, that 
her visitor perceived it on the instant, and altered 
her whole tactics ; changed front in the face of the 
enemy. Slic had intended to be patronising ; but 
now she touched another spring in her menial 
machinery — which was arranged in a very handy 
and simple iiianiieT — and became seiiiimcntal on 
the spot. She began to gush. 

‘ My darling Kdith ! ’ cried she, embracing her ; 
* this news has overwhelmed me quite.* 

'Indeed, Julia, 1 hope not,’ smiled the other, 
returning lii;r caress, though with a little less of 
demonstration. 'AVe have had ii crushing blow, 
hut it lias not prostrated ns, ami I hope it will not 
bear more hanlly on our friends.* 

'Ah, my dear, you are courageous. I always 
said yovL "w'ould be the bravest of woinoii, if a 
necessity arose for your being bravo ; though, of 
course, I could not foresee what a misfortune was 
in stcirc for you. It is a comfort, indeed, to sec 
you so stead fust ; my only fear is that it is the 
excitement which keeps you up, and that, when 
that has passed away, and the dull sense of 
calamity settles down upon you— - Hut there, 
why should wc anticipate such a misfortune ?’ 

'Why, indeed, Jiili.a? Only, yon should mthor 
say, Why should you? for "indeed I, for my 
part, have no inle.ii ion of succumbing, a.H you 
suggest. The chihlren’— her voice sank a little 
here — 'liavc quite imi-lc up their minds to make 
the best of it ; iiid(.‘ed, their cliecrful submission 
to what will without doubt be a lianl nml unlooked- 
for fate, tells me how much vre haA'c 3'et to be 
thankful for.’ 

‘And your husband, T hoar, is going to Brazil ?’ 

']''hat Wits a dc^idly tliriist ; only a woman hanJ 
of heart and reckless of tongue could have ^ven 
such a stab as that, just because she had found 
independence where she had expected submission. 
The opportunity liarl lieeii chosen wuth devilish 
sagacity ; she had struck at the moment w'hcn the 
other was weakened by that reference to lier chil- 
dren. Even that lx)som, guanlcd as it w^as by its 
brass of ‘principle* and pride, felt a touch of 


feature, as the shadow of the coming woe fell over 
it ; the sense of devastation and despair. 


'Yes,* answered Mrs Dalton in a low faint voice, 
sneh us tortured martyrs use who are asked upon 
the rack to deny their faith, and will not ; 'my dear 
husband has to leave us : that will bo the hardest 
thing of all.’ 

'But let us hope he will soon return,’ said Mrs 
Campdeii cheerfully. She must indeed have been 
touched by the Ollier’s agony, or else she would 
surely never have expressed such an aspiration. 
' A voyage in these days, even to Brazil, is a mere 
nothing. You will be occupied too— and nothing 
makes lime pass like occupation — in getting into 
your new house. 1 have just hcarfl that you arc 
all thinking of becoming our neighbours at the 
Nook. T may truly say, in that cose, so far as we 
are concerned, that " it is an ill wind that blovrs 
nobody good.” ' 

‘You are very kind,’ said I^Irs Dalton, though 
she did not think so. It Avas burne in, even upon 
her gentle spirit, that no true sympathy was being 
administered to her. The conventional phrase, the 
rapid stream of talk— the continuity flesigned to 
preclude any interchange of genuine feeling —the 
tone and manner of the speaker, all convinced he.r 
of this ; yet she was grateful for such civility os 
was expressed, and also perhaps not displeased 
that the others condolences wore, such an everyday 
garb, since it Avas not necessary for her to play Uie 
liypoeritc in acknowledging them. 

‘Vou Avill slay here, of course,* cnniimicil Mrs 
Oainjiden, ‘ until your arrangements for oiileriiig 
upon your new house are completed.* 

‘f fear that Avill make pome. Irespass on your 
hospitality, Julia; Ave are rather a large parly,* 
said Mrs Dalton, hesitating. A.s a matter of fact, 
.since her lioste.ss had ol'Leii iniportiined her to 
make a longer stay before reiuniing to tonm, she 
hml taken this oiler for grantetl ; she hud not 
untlersiood Iioav, in the case of sneh old frieinls, a 
reverse of fortune should ]dai.'c their mutual 
relations on another basi.s, far less that they should 
commence ani?A\'. 

‘ DoiiT K])cak of trespass, my dear Edith. In nn 
establishment like ours, a few persons more nr 
le.«w make no appreciable ilifl’e.ivnee ; Avhile to put 
oir our going to London a Avei'.k or two Avould 
really make no difference to us worth mentioning.’ 

Thi.s AA'as perfectly true — if it h necessary to say 
so of any Bi»i*ech made by :i j)erpuii of such high prin- 
ciples as Mrs Campden ; it certainly Avould make 
no diirerence, as the departure of herself and her 
husband for town was to be delayed, in any case., 
for a month to come. It Avas only Mary avIio 'uul 
been going ii]) at once with the .Daltons. 

‘From Avhat Dr (hirz(»ii tells us,’ said Mrs 
Dalton, V I think we might he able to take up our 
(Hiarters in the Nook within three weeks. John 
thinks it would not be necessary for me to return 
to Cardigan Place ; Imt he Avill run up there to- 
morrow, and make niTaugcmimts for the sale, anrl 

and fiir securing his berth on board the YesseJ. 
It is very hard to be parted from him just now, 
AA’licn he is so soon to leave me ; hut my accom- 
panying him would cost money, and I don’t feel 
jnsti fieri’ 

' You are quite right,* broke in Mrs Campden 
approvingly ; ' one can’t begin the work of re- 
trenclimeut too soon. 1 am so glad— though 1 
(piite expected it — ^to find you so wise and prudent 
In this matter. I dare say, my dear Edith,’ added 
she, dropping her voice, 'you have had the courage 
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to look not only the present in the face, but the 
future alBO.’ 

<Of course, I have thouj^ht of the future— Oocl 
help me ! how could 1 help thinking' of it V 
answered Mrs Dalton, witli just the least touch of 
bitterness. These phiiitudcs of the prosperous 
W'oman were growing nliiiost insiipportaulc to her. 
^Do you suppose tlint I have not reflected how 
ten days hence, 1 must stand alone in the world, 
witli luy poor children clin^iu" to me V 

‘ Just so ; it is about the children — at least one of 
them— that 1 w'as thinking.’ 

‘O yes; about dear Tony,’ said Mrs Dtalioii, 
brif'htenini; up. * I oii^ht to have thanked yon for 
3 ’our husband’s kind intentions to liini. I Lis oiler 
to send liiiii to Eton w'as most generous, and has 
of course) been gratefully acceptctl by us.* 

‘To Eton !* said Mrs Cnmpden quickly. 

‘ Yes. Was it not just like your hiis]>iind*s kind- 
ness t WliuL ! has he not told you L But that is ' 
like him too. lie would conceal his generous acts, 
if it was possible, even from liis wife licrself.* 

‘Yes, Edith, it is all very like (leorge, as you 
M'oro saying,’ observed her host(‘ss gravely ; ‘ he i.s 

iiiipulsive ami lavish enough, goodness know.s 

J’ray, don’t imagine,* added she, t-is she saw the 
colour rush into her companion’.^ face, ‘ that 1 could 
grudge anything my husband did for you and 
yours. He should send 'I’ony to Eton, by all 
means— if it wouhl benefit the boy ; but consider 
-^-with his .altered prospects — how unsuitable 
such an arrnngeiiient w<ju1<l be. 1 for my part 
slioidd consitler it a positive cruelty. The ])oor 
hoy would only imbibe a taste for luxury that 
could never be gratified, an<l make acquaii)fanc(‘S | 
from whom cinaimshinces must always separate ‘ 
him in after-life.’ 

‘There is much, of course, to be said on that 
side of the question,’ TH'turnod Mrs Dalton coldly 
(the word ‘lavish’ Inad wnniided her to the ijuick, 
siiid if she had followeif her own impulses, she 
would have declined all oilers for Tony’.s benefit 
upon the spot) ; ‘but on the other luind, John has 
intiiiy frieiuls who have sons at Eton, and he thinks 
it w’ould be we'l, if he himself must needs droi> 
out of the sphere in which he has always moved, 
that the conneetion should be maintained through 
'I'oiiy, for the l)o>’s sjike. Fortune may smile 
upon us, even now’ — 

‘Aly dear Edifli,’ iiileiTiipted Mrs Campden, 
‘most earnestly do L hope it will. But let us not 
be the victims of illusion ; an eTipensive and 
fashionable school like Eton unless, indeixl, the 
lad is to he a colleger ; of course, if it is propased 
to place him on the foundation, that is quite 
another mutter.’ 

‘ T understand it was ^fr Campden's intention, 
J^lil^ to place him in the same position as that he 
would have occupied if this misfortune had not 
befallen us.’ Mrs Dalton’s tone was calm, but her 
heart was hiiling ; she had no false pride ; but she 
well knew that the life on which poor Tony hatl 
set his heart— which it was such an inexpressible 
comfort to have heard that Uncle Gcoq;e’s kind- 
ness hail BGciu-ud for him — was not such os is 
passed by boys on the foundation ; the letters 
he hod hatl from his young friends at that seat 
of learning had enlightened her upon that point ; 
above all, ho was dLdicate, and there were liord- 
ships to b() endured by ‘ collegers,’ lo which ‘ oppi- 
’ were not exposed. It was foolisli of her, of 


course, to entertain such a predilection, but it 
must be remembered that she was a woman and a 
mother. • 

‘ Then, I must confess, Edith, I think my 
husbanrl’s offer has been veiy injiidicioas,’ observed 
Mrs (,^amp<len coiifidenlly. She was thoroughly 
awiire of lier companioirs reasons —if they could be 
called so — for lier opinion, and would have enter- 
tained it herself, hjul their places been reversed ; 
so that slie was able to rebut lier arguments with- 
out their liaving been slated -a gri;at advantage in 
nil discussions. ‘ I have always lieanl,’ continued 
she, ‘that collegers are just .is well born nud as 
well bred as others, only their parents have but ' 
modeiate means. Surely, iiiy dear Edith, it will 
be among Ibese that Anthony’ (the idea of shorten- 
ing names ‘for love and euphony* w'as Tepugnant 
to Mrs fJampden) ‘will find his more suitablo 
place; and lliongh, doubtless, an oppidan’s life is 
the numi lii.\iiriuus, is it judicious to allow a poor 
boy to be ]>ettcd .'ind ])aiii])ered for a year or two, 
who will nfu^rwards have, to make his own way in 
the world and rough it ?’ 

The mistres.s of Riverside had always confidence 
in her own view of alfaii's, but it was not always, 
.IS in this case, that the strength of tlic m^gument 
did l•eally lie upon her si<lc. Her opponent, too, 
w'As secretly conscious that it ilid so ; perhaps the 
stroTigcst motive she had had for accepting Mr 
Caiiqulcirs offer on bidialf of ’Piuiy was that, for 
the present., one iiicmber of her family at least 
slioulil have no cause to drink of the cup of billcr- 
ness that must needs be the portion of all the rest. 
Wliy shnulil the smile be banisheil from the face 
of her heiiutiful boy, since it could be kept there, 
perhaps, till smile.s Tetnrned to all of them ? 

‘ I am sure vou perceive the riMisonableness of 
what £ havex»ointe«l out,* coiitiimcd Mrs Canipdcn, 
clasping her hands in triumphant suneriority, 
and reganling her victim, willi head aside, like a 
niag]dc who lias just picked another binl’.s eye out. 

‘ Verhaps we lifid better leave tlie question of 
the boy’s schooling lo our Imsbands,* sighed Mm 
Dalton’; ‘ £ think men know more about such 
matters than we Jo.* 

Mrs Caiiipdeu smiled a scornful smile. She 
lijwl always despised her comi>anion for Imving 
neither a proper .spirit nor a will of her own ; but 
this o]wn acknowledgment of inferiority to the 
opposite sex w’as in lier eyes something worse 
than contemptible. 

‘Well, well, iiiy dear, wo will discuss this 
matter another time. To benefit your boy will 
be only one of our plensnre.s a.s respects you ami 
yours. 1 ho]ie I shall be able to do Homethiiig, 
ami much more than Ibis, for- another.* 

Mrs Jhiltm looked up quickly with inquiring 
eyes. There had boon an unniistakalile signili- 
ciiuc« in the tone of hi*r hostess. It was clear that 
she had some jiarticular benefit in her iniml, or n 
benefit to some ])articu1ar person. Ht*.r face was 
indicative of a certain sense of her ourn sagudty, 
which announced a ]»laii fixed anil approved, and 
her eager i*yes evinced her dt?sire to communicate 
it 

Yet, so far from giving lier any encouragement, 
Mrs Dalton r«!|)Iied, a little hurriedly; ‘You are 
vers’’ gooil, I ’m sure, Jiiliii. I have promised lo see 
Dr 'Ciirzon again before lie goes about the Nook ; 
so perhaps you will excuse me for a few moments 
and without further apology, she quitted the room. 
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* T think bIic ^^ucsscd wlnit. 1 was to huv/ 
miiHccl Mrs Canipden giiinly, whuu Bhe found lier- 
Fidf aloiio. am afraid slio haa a weak aiutura to 
tliiiH shrink from a subject siiiinly because it is dis- 
airrceuble. It must, however, l)u discussiHl sooner 
or later ; and at all events, I liavc pul a spokti in 
the wheel of that youn^' ^'entleiiiairH lieiii;' scut to 
Eton at OUT expense. 1 luivcr heard of such 
unprincipled folly. it could not be done under 
a liiiiidred .and fifty pounds a year at the very 
least ; but when ])euple ^'et ]>oor, they ininiediately 
bepn to think that all their friends arc made of 
money.* 

GREAT GUNS AND A RMO I Ml -PLATING. 

The ‘ wooden walls' of Old England are declared 
to be wdiollv useless for naval attack or defenc.(*. 
Nothiiifr will now do but vessels coated with 
thick iron plates, and carryiii*' f-iiiis of enornious 
dimensions. Very j'ood ; hut here comes the 
dileinina. Some other nations are just jus able 
and disposed to adopt these ))oti<h‘ruus and costly 
novelties us Eii^damf. And, in point of fact, there 
is now goin ;5 on an extraonlinary rivalry as to 
who shall have the thickest armour-plated war- 
vessels and the bi^'^est enj^Iiies of destruction. It 
is altogether a i[\xci‘V stru^'^le, dutiiijr from about 
the time of the Crinicaii War, when j^nins of 
lai^e size began to be experimental ly made, 
before thoiv. were suitably strong ships ready to 
receive them. Nasmyth’s big gun wiis the talk of 
its time ; Horsfall's gun was looked upon as a 
marvel, because it could fire a ball of two hundred 
and eighty pounds tlirougli four and a (piarter 
inches of iron ; and Clay’s gun triuinphed with a 
three-himdred-pound shot. Then came the lieaii- 
tifiil inventions of Sir William Armstrong and Sir 
.Toseph Wliitworth, carrying the art of guii-con- 
striiction to a degree of perfection never before 
attained. Next occuiTcd the Anioricaii Civil War, 
which startled our Admiralty hy shoving that no 
ship whatever, unless thickly jacketed with plates 
of iron, could resist the shots fired by the Monitor 
class of vessels. Tliercfore, we rushed into two 
expensive adventures at once -biiihliiig Monitors 
armed with a small number of very heavy guns ; 
and clothing a laigc number of our ships, some 
timber-built and some iron-built, with armour- 
plales. As, happily, we have not had to light any 
great naval battle for twenty years, w'e could not 
tiy our big guns against an ciioiiiy's ships ; and, 
therefore, targets wem built up for the shot to 
king away upon. ^Meanwhile, tho navy yards 
were required to construct ships of war that would 
cariy the largest guns iiiecliauical skill could pro- 
duce, and the thickest armour-plates that Shellield 
could send fort.li. So matters have gone on year 
after yiiar ; ships, guns, shot, and annour-piates 
aiding in the struggle to determine whether the 
attacking power can be made griiater than the 
ilefcnsive, or the defensive greater than the 
attacking. 

Ijoud was the jubilation when, after the con- 
stniction of several half-clad ships of the ly’arrior 
class, the Admiralty set afloat three fully plaUsl 
iron-dads of the Minotaur class, with the enormous 
length of fimr huudred feet. It ivits fondly be- 
lieved that no lightiiig-sbips in the world would 
ever excel these. Experience shewed, however, that 
such very long ships are not handy for steering 


and Uiriiiiig ; and the Admiralty adopted a shorter 
stamlanl for the Hercules and IMlerophoTn, Then 
1 ^ 111 * (Captain Cowper (’oles’s revolving turrets in 
which to place the guns, instcofl of ranging them 
broadside. Then the announcement by Shcflield 
iiniis that, by rolling iiisti^id of hammering, they 
could ])nHlnce armour-plates tougher and thicker 
than any before knriwn. Then tlie coiiqiletion of 
magniticent arrangements at Woolwich whereby 
the Eraser guns (a modilicutioii of the Ami* 
stifiug) I'oiild be made of va.st size and enoriuons 
strength, on account of being wholly wTought, not 
ciist. The ‘ AV’oolwidi Infant ’ has become a favour- 
ite epithet for the monster gun of the present 
ilay; ami a most extraordinary sight was pre- 
sented to tho Gzar of Kiissin, when be visited 
our great arsenal in 1874, in the ‘Infant School,' 
where wciii ranged a selection from all the great 
moderu guns that Woolwich could shew. 

And so matters went on stage by stage — ships, 
annour, guns, .and shot becoming alike laiger and 
mure powerful until tlie momentous days of the 
Devastation arrived. Me.ii really did think that 
at length we had arrived at such a pitch of de- 
structive and defensiv(» Ibn-e combined, that further 
progress vronld liaiilly be sought. We shall see 
presently how far this su]>position was correct ; 
meanwhile it may be well to give some account 
of the points of diiferciicc between this famous 
irou-cla»l an«l those that ]irece(led it. 

Towarils the close of 18GJ>, the First Lnnl of 
the Admiralty, with all llie jioinp that usually 
distinguishes such a cercniony, laid tho first keel- 
piece of the Devastation at I'ortsinouth. The 
theory of very long iron-clads had gone so much 
out of favour, lliat the lengtli of llii‘. Devastation 
w'as settled at two Imndred and eighty-five feet — 
more than a hundred feet shrirter than some of 
its predecessors ; the bi*cadth sixty-two feet, rather 
more than onc-lifth of the length. Its displace- 
ment — that is, the* weight of the wal(?r w'liich it 
displaces -(fxcecds nine thousand tons; ami the 
steam-engines arc capable, of w'orkiiig up to six 
tlioiisand horse-power. An ugly affair it is, 
without any masts proper, having a mass of 
ironwork on deck which would have puzzled 
Nelson or llowe beyond nieasiiro. This inmwork 
marks the strange changes which liave been made 
in the aiTiUigement of the armament of such 
vessels. I’he earlier iron-clads were broadsides, 
with a liorizoiihil row of big guns peeping out 
on each siile. Then came the revolving turret 
on a flat ship rising but a very little way above 
the surface of the water — a ‘ cheese-box on a raft,' 
ns some one called it, with two enormous guns 
mounted in the ‘ cheese-box.’ After various 
modincutioiis and combinations of the bmadsido 
anil the turret, Mr Reml, the Chief Constructor 
for the navy, introdiiccfL something new in the 
Devastation, There is a kind of armonred wail 
inclosing a space in the middle of the upper 
fleck ; tho space occimics nearly three- fourths of 
the length, and onc-haif the breadth of the entire 
area of the deck, and the iron wall around it is 
seven or eight feet high. AVithin tliis space are 
two turr(;ts or circular towers, and various struc- 
tures and gangways connected with the navigation 
of the ship and the accommodation of the oflicers 
and crew. Each turret rotates, not on n central 
spindle, but on numerous rollers which work on 
the deck; and each, thirty feet in diameter, 
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contains two ‘ Woolwich fnfants * of formiihihlc j 
character. No wonder tlnil the entire muss has ! 
heen compared to ‘a raft with a heavy deck-load | 
in the centre.' Uj)wutds of twenty steaiii-ensines 
are provided for workinfj the ship in various ways. 

We have said little yet about its armour and 
armament. When the Devastation had be(‘n a few 
months in hand, the nation was distressed by 
the loss of the costly turret-ship Ottptnin, with all 
Iniuds — including (Japtaiii Coles hinisidf ; und the 
Admiralty caused athorouj^h inveslij'ation lo be 
made into the probable merits of the diHcrent 
cliisscs of iron-clad. The result was favourable 
to the Devastation: but erntain (■lian;»(^s of plan 
were deemed de-si ruble. When laid down, it wits 
believed that the armour woiibl resist the shot of 
a twenty- live-ton gun, the luigest at that time 
ventured on in any navy; but improved gun- 
powder, in cu1m?s, ciilled ‘ pebble-jwjwder,' hacl so 
increased the velocity ami i'orae of the shot ns to 
render greater rasisting noiver necessary, and so 
the J)evastation was cloLlied with armour no less 
than twelve inches in thickness, carried down five 
feet below the wat(!r-line ; the turrets liavc armour 
averaging thirteen inches thick ; wdiile the wall or 
breast- work around tlio inclosed S[iacc on deck is 
also formed of annour-pbilcs. Coni])ai‘u this with 
the five-inch annoiir of the oiice-inighty H^airior 
and Minotaur, and wo see what a stride lias been 
made ; no wonder that such a ship displaces nine 
thousand tons of water ! 'I’wo guns of thirty-five 
bms were jdanned for each turret ; but by intro- 
ducing liytlraulic grwir for moving tho turrets and 
their contents, tliirty-eight-ton guns have been 
introduced — the heavit'sl ado])ted flown to the 
time at which we are 'writing, with a twelve.-inch 
bore, carrying a seven-liniidred-pound shot. The 
Thunderer and the Devastation are sister-ships (if 
such savage iiioiistera deserve to be called by so 
gentle a name ns sister); and with alterations 
gnulually made, lh(;y are approaching the maxi- 
mum of twelve-inch armour at the sides, ibnrteen- 
iiich armour around the tui rels, carrying two guns 
in each turret, tlie gnus thirly-cnght tons weight, 
twelve and a half inches calibre, liring shot of eight 
hundnjd jiounds. 

And now, what do we h(*ar ? Woolwich pooh- 
poohs her own tliirly-eight-lon ‘Infants,’ and is 
bringing others into existence more than double 
the weight— namely, eiglity-onc tons — a hundr&i 
and eighty thousand jiouwts of iron aiid steel in each 
gnn ! If told that these will cost live thousand 
})oundB per gun, need we marvel I 

When anything goes wimig in life, we are prone 
to ask who ’s to blame ; ami when told that the 
Ihirty-ciglit-ton gun is now looked down upon, a 
similar fpiestion suggests itself to the sorely pcT- 
plexcd tax-payer who lias to provide the money 
for all these luxuries. The truth apiiisira to be, 
that armour-plate makers can now go very far 
beyond the twelve indues of thickness that was 
lately their maximum ; and that unless armour is ! 
eventually to defeat guns and shot, the AVool- 
wich Infants must be mora llrobdingnagiau than 
ever. And so we come to the Inflexible, dcslinerl 
to be released into the Avater by tho fair hands of 
ft princess. This mighty ship will Iks double- 
screw, double-turret, with a load displacement 
exceeding eleven lliousaml tons. The length 
between the perpendiculurs, three hundred ami 
twenty feet, and breadth seventy-five feet (almost 


ec|ual to one-fourth of the length). Each turret 
will carry twf) guns of eighty-one tons, twenty- 
seven feet long, and sixteen inches bore, firing a 
shot of twelve ImiidriMl and fifty pounds ! Those 
ill the secret assert that such a shot, coming 
from such a gun, and fired with the improved gun- 
powder now maniifacUii-ed, will have an impact 
er moineiitiim tanial to the whole ramming lorco 
of the Iron Duke that ran down tlio luckless 
V^'angaard, The steel tube Ibat forms the inuer- 
inost part of each gun excels in size every singlo 
jiicce until now made, being twenl 3 '-live feet long, 
and twenty-live inches external diameter. When 
coil upon coil of tough iron have been wound 
rrmnd the middle and breech of this steel tube, 
the exterior diameter will vary from twenty-live 
inches to six feed. The governiiieTit pay Messrs 
Firth of Shcliicld sixUaMi liundrcd pounds for tho 
solid mass of steel to make one inner tube, the 
boring-ont being done at Woolwich. It was last 
Siptember that the first of these lingo guns was 
tried in the marshes at Woolw'ich ; how long a 
time miLst elapse before all four will be ready to 
be niouiiteil in the fw/i:.r77>/f?, the future must shew. 

When we arc told that the original estimate for 
tho liiill and engines of the Inflexible was five 
Imndred und twenty thousand pounds, and that 
tho. arniamcnt and fittings are not included ; and 
when we bear in mind that the actual outlay 
always exceeds the estimates in these matters — 
we may guess, if w'e can, how fur this ship will go 
to allect the pockets of John Ihill, 

Have we even now come to the end of this 
co.stly contest between the attacking and the 
defensive power of ships of war, this rivalry be- 
tween guns and armour-plates I Engineers and 
naval constructors do not believe in any such 
finality. Their fertile brains are teeming with 
new schemes — more espfuiially on the part of the 
makers of great guns, who manifest nn increased 
contiilencc that they can more than keep pace 
with any increase in the thickness of armoiir- 
platt!S, Russia has (*stablishcfl a naval arsenal 
at Nicolaieff, near the mouth of one of the rivers 
flowing into the IJlack Sea, where iron-clads of the 
lai^esl dimensions can be constructed ; and she 
has also provide<l herself with a factory in which 
givat guns mill ponderous arniour-plates can be 
fabricated. Indei'd, we owe to Russia (for good 
or for bail) the incentive to the planning of tho 
ciglity-one-ton gun. The Peter the Great (an 
appropriate name for the CzaFs mightiest ship) 
has been planned to carry twenty-inch armour, at 
a time when a shot from onr thirty-five-ton guns 
could only penetrate a fourteeii-iiich plate. What 
was to be done ? Woolwich w’as consiiltctl, and 
rc]ilied that a gun of something like eighty tons 
weight would be reipiired to carry a shot which 
would pierce twenty inches]of armour. TJiere 'was 
no existing furnace that woiiM heat, no existing^ 
steam-liaiiimcrs that w'oiild foige the masses of 
iron necessary for such a mighty gun. New 
furnaces and new hammers were thereupon set 
up at a cost w’hich we are afraid to mention ; the 
guns are being made, and perchance— -who knows / 
—may one day try their strength against the iron 
.sides of Peter the Great. Russia has already a 
vessel can-yiiig guns exceeding our Devastation 
and Thunderer guns— namely, the Admiral Popoff, 
the strange circular ship, with six keels, eighteen- 
inch armour, and two guns of forty-two tons eai;b. 
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Sir W. G. Armstrong is trying his skill on a 
Bcveiitecii-inch giiii that will carry a two-Uiousand- 
pouud shut. Mr Eraser at Woolwich has broached 
the idea of a oiie-hiindrcd>and-Bixty-loii gun, to 
cariy a shot of two thousand two hundred and 
' forty pounds, with such velocity ns to smash in 
I the side of any ordinary iron-clad even at a mile 
• distant ; while Sir Joseph Whitworth, using an 
I hexagonal bore of compressed steel, and a tlat- 
i lieadeA elongated shot, entertains a iirm belief 
I that n gun on his construction, far less weighty 
I than eighty-one tons, would vanquish an armour- 
j even twenty-four inches in tliickness. 

! Since writing the above, wc learn that M. Knipp, 
i the famous gim-inanufactiirer of Essen, has aetually 
!' commenced making a monster of one hundred and 
I Hixty tons- an ‘infant’ double the size of those 
I designed for the hijlcxihh. It is as W(dl, however, to 
i aild, that no ship huge eiiougli to acconiinodatc this 
I piece of colossal oRbiancc has been ns yet designed. 

I AN ADVENTURE ON THE CLYDE. 

i IN TWO CITArTKKS. — CHArTKR f. 

'J’nERK is no luxury the Glasgow citizen values 
; more highly than that of having a smniuer ivsi- 
I dence ut the ‘ coast.* He can attend to business all 
I day in the hot dusty city, and in one hour can bo 
f tiiinsported from the smoke of its factories, the 
i clang of its hammers, the hurrying crow'ds of its 
j busy streets, to where the dirty, narrow river lins 
I widened into a broad, beautiful estuary, whose 
! shores ara studded with many a pretty town ami 
■ village and splendid mansion. There he can 
I breathe the fresh invigorating sea-breeze, and 
I W'atch it filling the sails of fairy-like yachts, and 
I blowing about the snioke from the funnels of the 
I .steamers which sweep along, leaving long tracks of 
! white foom on the clear blue water. He can 'wabdi 
! the splendour of the western sunsets^ wlieii the 
i outlines of the rugged and picturesque mountain- 
' tops arc thrown out clear and sharp against the 
I opal-tinted sky; when the floods of rasy light 
! reilected fmiii the sea, seem to till the air with a 
I luminous haze. 

As a rule, the city man is not noeti<’Ml, and per- 
haps is deep in the ‘money article’ as tlie setting 
sun sheds its glory over him ; but he i'ully appre- 
ciates the change from the hot dusty city, and 
enjoys tlie fresh air and the laughter of liis children, 
who, relieved from the social pressnro of town- 
life, which is as hard on the bairns us ilicir eldei*s, 
paddle barefrioted AiiU)ng the wavelets and the 
sand. So he locks uji his town-house., jiiils brown 
paper in all its windows, and shaking the dust of 
the city from his feet every afteniooii, joins liis 
iiunily at the seaside. 

My brother and myself, being old Glasgow folks, 
of course confonn to the usual custom ; but in 
choosing our summer residence, we .select a quiet 
ill preference to a fashionable place, end for this 
reason liinellari was one of our favourites. It is a 
good deal changed now ; and the staring plate-gloss 
villas have increased and multiplied so that I 
hardly rcco$piise the old place ; but ten or fifteen 
years ago, its whole trade was represented by one 
OP two shops of the oinnium-gaUierum sort. Its 
pretty white houses looked so bright and pleasant 
in the midst of their flower-gardens, gay with roses, 
tree-fuchsias ami rhododendrons, with the dark 
background of trees, and the rugged heath-clod 
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hills stretching away up behind. We used to enjoy 
the Sundays there so much. The female element 
predominated rather largely during the week. 
GrouiM of bright young girls might be seen rowing 
about on the water, or seated on some rocky perch 
with novel or fancy-work ; mammas sitting watch- 
ing the children at play ; and old maids like myself 
wandering ahoul, talking oflioihiiig in particular. 

'I’lie sterner sex is, now as then, only represented 
by a few boys or retired old gentlemen, till the 
half-past five boat from Wemysa Bay brings tlie 
city men back from business. To watch the return 
of that boat is the great event of the day ; to 
go to the pier to meet it, and get the gentlemen 
to put away their newspapers and talk, is the 
only excitement. Hut on Sunday, no early steamer 
sweeps up from Jlothesay, warning the dilatory 
gentleman, by the dash of her paddles, to bolt 
his roll, swallow his coffee, ami rush to the pier, 
to be carried b/wk to flic wony and toil of busi- 
ness. The groat world, with all its cares and 
anxieties, is quite shut out. No railway has ever 
penetrated these hills behind us, no stage-coach 
crawls up their sides ; no Sum lay steamer is 
alhnved to approach the pier; so that neither 
letters, telegrams, Sunday visitors, nor half-tipsy 
excursionists, can conic across the bright walei's 
to annoy ua. AVc have the gentlemen all to our- 
selves, which of coursii makes a great dilfereiice. 
But f think the most anxious day I ever re- 
member to have spent in my life was one Sunday 
at liincllan nine or ten years »g»). 

At that lime, we (that is, my brollier, liis only 
son Tom, and myself) foiiml ourselves located iu 
a semi-detached "villa. It had two iloors in the 
middle, within a foot of each other, ainl a mutual 
scraper stood between. 1’here was an oriel window 
on either side the doors, and a flower-garden in 
front, divided by a joint-sloc.k gravel- walk ; ami 
each detachment had a mutual interest in Hie 
green, -with the clothes poh?s behind, where cro- 
quet was sometimes ]daycd, when people eoiilil 
be got to overlook siie.li little incouviniimici-s us 
ill-kept grass and ground rather on Hie in<-lim^ 
We took possession of our share of this desirable 
sea-side rosiile.iice on the first of .I line ; but several 
days jmsed before the other half was occupied. 
I bcgiui to feel a great curiosity about our futiiro 
nciglibours — a curiosity I maile so manifest, by 
iiidiilging in certain womleriiients and speculutioiis 
concerning them, that 1 luitl myself open to a 
goml deal of teasing from my nephew Tom (who, 
by the way, has a wonderful talent for tensing), 
ami ins first salnlalion, on his reliirn from Hie 
city every evening, was : ‘ Well, auntie, any new's 
of the scmi-dcfachments r— ‘ What a meddling ohl 
maid you are ! ' he would sometimes say. ‘ I really 
believe your only reason for taking this house 
was that these oriel windows afford such excellent 
opportunities of prying into the aifairs of your 
neighbours.’ 

To tell the truth, the provoking fellow was not 
far wrong. Though I have the very great privilege 
of looking after the diiinci's and shirt-buttons of 
my brotlier and nephew, 1 would have many a 
lonely hour, were it not that 1 take an interest, 
a kindly interest, in my neighbours. I don’t care 
to know what they have for dinner, or what are 
tlic most glaring iniimities of their servants. 1 
am by no means a meddling old maid ; and Tom, 
who likes to have a monopoly ot all the saucy 
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things said to me, would seriously tesent the 
epithet being applied to me by any one else ; but 
1 do like to be taken into people’s confidence, and 
to have my advice asked ; and the thought did 
cross my mind in taking the semi-detachmont — as 
Tom called it, though its name is Hose Villa— 
that it would be very nice to get frienclly with 
the people next door. I knew nothing about 
them except that they were a Mr and Mrs Nisbet, 
from Glasgow. The landlady had told me so 
much when I took the house. Hut having very 
little else to think ai)nut, I thought a good dcid 
about them, and always looked at their windows, 
the first thing when I returned from my walks, 
till the arrival of the people next door becaiiu! an 
event of great importance in my eyes. 

At last one evening, nearly a week after we came 
down, just as 1 was sitting down to a solihiry cup 
of tea, the gate opened, and a tall, pleasaiit-look- 
iiig geullcinan eiileretl, with a pretty, dark-eyed, 
rather delicate-looking young lady on his arm. 

* Ah,’ thought I, with a sense of disappointment, 

* they are newly married people, and won’t want 
to say anything to me. But no ; here conics a 
girl carrying a baby, and another servant with a 
lot of rugs and shawls, and a ])()rler with a barrow- 
load of luggage.* 1 wjis so delighted, I had almost 
rushed out to welcome them; but rellecting that 
such a proceeding must necessiirily seem a little 
absurd, 1 contented myself with rubbing my hands 
and watching what was going on, standing buck 
a little, that they might not see me. ’Phey looked 
so nice, and the baby too. Nothing could liave 
been better. ‘She will be sure to want to know 
what is the mutter with it when it cric's, and will 
ask my advice on hnndnjds of points concerning it, 
when she knows 1. have brought up such a line 
j'oiing follow ns ’roni.* I felt quite excited, and 
could not settle to take tea ; a Inqiny thought 
struck me. 'i’hc poor young mamma looked pale 
uud tired ; perhaps I had better ask her and the baby 
ill, and give her a cup of tea, till they get the boxes 
uncorded and things put straigliU 1 diil not give 
myself time for a second thought, but passed imme- 
diately from my own door into tlieirs, which sl-uod 
open. The hull was full of boxes; and the lady 
was silting on an easy-chuir in the dining-irnim, 
wearily taking olf the baby’s wTaps; while llie hus- 
band, who had just taken otf his hat and overcoat, 
stood wondering what he should do next. The two 
servant-girls were on a voyage of discovery in the 
hack settlements, under the guidance of the woman 
ill charge, whose voluble explanations ivere quite 
audible where I stood. 1 iulvanced a step, and 
said (a little timidly), for 1 <lid not know what 
they might think of my intrusion) : ‘ I beg your 
panlon for my uncGrcnionious entrance ; but my 
tea is just on the table, and I thought the lady 
looked tired, and might he the better of a cup.’ 

They both looked a little surprised, us well they 
might, at this incoherent invitation to tea. The 
lady smiled, and said : ‘ You are very kind, 1 am 
fliue 1 ’ and then looked at her husband, os if asking 
his opinion. 

* You must think me a very strange person,’ I 
^nt on hiuriedly, * to come down on you in this 
abrupt fashion; but I live next door. You may 
perhaps know my brother— Mr Mackinlay of St 
Vincent Street' 

‘O yes,' said Mr Nisbet, intcmipting me; ‘I 
nave met him on businesa several times. I am 


delighted to make your acquaintance.’ And turn- i 
ing to his wife, he introduced her, and told her she 
had better accept my kind offer. 

In a very few minutes, she w'as sitting by my 
cosy dining-room fire ; for it wjis often cold on 
these June evening^, ami 1 liked the cheery blink 
of a fire. She was a little shy or stiff at first, and 
kept apologising, and wanting to relieve me of tlie 
baby ; but 1 would not hear of it till she hod 
taken a cup of tea. ‘ liuleed, you will make me feel 
very uncomfortable if y»ui say any more about it. 

I ceilainly took a great liljcrty with you,* said T. i 

‘Oh, don’t say that,* she answered. ‘You are. : 
excessively kind ; lint I see you will not believe I ■ 
think BO, unless 1 take the fullest advantage of it,’ ■ 
she continued, taking the cup in her hand wdth a < 
briglit smile ; nut the little conventional one she 
had favoured me with before, hut a smile that 
lighted up her whole face. 

We soon began to get quite friendly over the 
tea ; ami then theiu was iJie baby to praise, and 
of course 1 let her know how 1 had brought up 
Tom from babyhood, and was a person of some 
experience in the ways of babies ; and so tlie time 
passed very pleasantly till she rose to go. ‘ I have 
fell so mmdi re.freshed with the tea,’ she said. ‘ 1 
was just silling wishing I hod a cup, when you 
poppoil in, oftering it me, like a fairy in the story- 
i)ooks.’ 

‘ Y(?.'?,’ I said, laughing, ‘ it was quite according 
to precedent that the fairy of the teapot should 
np]itfar in the shape of a little old woman.’ 

Of course T told the whole story of the arrival 
to Tom and his father when they came home, 
iiieliidiiig my role of good fairy; and Tom drew 
a caricature of me, with a pair of wings at iny hack, 
huge spectacles on my nose, ami a teapot in one 
hand, ami a big scone in the other. 

By-and-by w’c saw Air Nisbet walking in the 
garden, smoking. 

‘ Hollo ! it VA that young fellow Nisbet they have 
lately taken in at Ferguson and Frost the tweed- 
merchants in our street,’ cried Tom. 

‘ So it is,’ said my brother. ‘ He bears a high 
character as a business niau, and a nice yonng 
fellow into the bargain.' 

‘(■ome then, father,’ said Tom, ‘ and let us be 
civil to him. We ought to let him know that the 
gofxl fairy of the teapot is related to a most re- 
.spcchibie Glasgow nierchniit, and has a nephew 
who will smoke as many pipes os he likes with 
him.’ 

1 W'as not disap}M)intcd in my expectations 
with regard to Airs Nisbet. She appeared to be 
ns gisul of my society as I ivas of hers. She knew 
no one in linielhiu, and very few in Glasgow; 
for Mr Nisbet had been so long in London, 
that he had lew acquaintances except business 
ones ; and Mrs Nisbet had never been in Scot- 
land till her marriage, about a year before. I 
l)elievc she would have been very lonely when 
Air Nisbet was at business, but for me, and 
then she had always something concerning baby 
to consult me about ; so that we soon became 
great frienda She w'as very gay and lively 
too ; and I used often to be amused at the way in 
xvhich she would liirii Tom's somewhat clumsy 
banter against himself, much to that young gcutle- 
muii's benefit and discomfiture ; for, with the 
absence of foniiality which marks one’s social inter- 
courso at the searsidc, in the course of a few days 
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we all got to be very friendly with each other; and 
not only did Mrs Nisbet and I Hpeiid our mornings 
together, but tho evening also were spent in each 
other's society, along with the gentlemen ; and 
many a pleasant crack wo hail over the nightly 
glass of toddy. Every one has had experience of 
these mushroom friendsliiiis— pleasant whiles they 
last, but forgotten almost as soon as formed, as 
this too might h.ave been, had it not been for 
an adventure, which drew out our aynipathiea, .and 
turned our holiday intercourse into a strong and 
Listing friendship. 

When w'c had been at Tnnellan about three 
weeks or so, ^frs Nisbi>t told me one niorning that 
the next Sunday was the aiinivci-sary of her mar- 
riage, .and she wanted to prepare a little surprise 
in the shape of a dinner, which she inoant to lay 
out like a wedding df jedner. She had brought 
hep wedding-dress, and was going to wctir it, .and 
hoped we would nut think it wrong to come and 
dine with tlioin. 

* It is a pity it falls on a Siind.ay,' she s.aid ; ' but 
I can't help" it, you know; I was married on a 
Friday ; and as this is leap-year, that makes the 
anniversary on a Sunday. I rciiicinher people 
saying Friday’^ was such an unlucky day to be 
married on ; but it h.is not proved so with me. 
John and I have never h.ad iiie slightest quarrel, 
nor has lie ever vexed me in .any way. 1 some- 
times Avondcr if there are in.any people in the 
worlil as happy as I am. The only thing 1 have 
to wish for is, that my brother ( Charley knew him 
a little better, lor I sometimes fe.ar lie does not 
like him.’ 

* What does ho dislike him for?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I iloii’t know; he never said .anything 
against him, but 1 can see lie thinks him frivo- 
lous, or something. They liavc not been iiincli 
in e.ach other’s society ; hut he is to be liei'e this 
week, and they will get better .ac(|uuinted, I 
hope.' 

She had been talking a grc.at deal about tins 
visit of her brolher'.s, whom she hud not seen 
since her marriage, he luiving been abroad. 

‘Yes, if Charley only knew John better, 1 should 
not have a single tiling to wi.sh for ; my ii.appines.s 
would lie perfect,’ went on Mr.s Ni.sbet. 

‘Hush!’ I .said, almost involuntarily. ‘Jtalw.ays 
seems ominous to hear people talk of perfect 

S incss.' But noticing her scared look, 1 hast- 
to re.assure her, .and bade her not mind an 
old woni.an's nonsense, but to let me he.ar all her 
arrangements for Sunday. 1 heart il}*’ T<»grct.ted my 
unfortunate slip of the tongue, for 1 wiw it hail 
troubled lier. The cloinl soon vanisluMl from her 
face, however, as avc talked about her brother and 
about next SimiLiy. 

‘I wonder if .Tolin will forget the day?’ she 
s.aid ; ‘it would be such fun, if he did! He 
would be so .siirjirised, when he .and Charley re- 
tumeil from cliure,!], to find me in wliite silk, and 
the dinner-table all decorated with white rose.s. If 
I find that he has forgotten the day, I shall compel 
him to go through the ceremony of niiirrying me 
over again.’ And so the young wifi; chatted 
on, laying her innocent lilllo plans with all the 
mystery of a conspiracy. 

Mr Alctliven, .Mrs Nishet's brother, duly arrived 
on the h'rid.ay afternoon, .and w.as as duly brought 
111 to lie introdncird. He looked several years older 
than his sister, whom he rather resembled. He 


hiul not such a frank expression as his hnither-in- 
law. If Mrs Nisbet hod not incntioncd it, perhaps 
1 would not have noticed that there was a sligiit 
tone of contempt in his voice when lie spoke to 
him. But we were all talking and laughing in 
our usual merry careless fashion, .and Mr Methven's 
manner was not much observed. [ thought ho 
might well have trusted .Tolin Nishet’s clear honest 
e^'cs, and his voice, that had tho ring of truth in it, 
if ever a man’s voice had. I am rather given to 
jum]) at concliisions, hut my brother knows that 
my instincts are seldom at fault. Wo parted, 
laughing and talking as usual, on the door-step. 
But those two men knew each other better when 
we were dostined to meet again. 

I 

Next day was Satimlay ; and the Nishots had 
arninged to lake a trip niniid the Kyles of Buie in 
the Jonn (prince of stosiiners), and wo were to 
spend tho ilav at Kirn. As we started rather earl}', 
driving- -for there was a picnic we were expected to 
join -we did not see any of our neighbours before 
we left. Ft wjw getting late when we retiiiiicd— 
botwooii ten and eleven o'lrlock. The wind h.ad 
risen, and a nasty welling rain w.as blown in our 
faces ; uiul we could now and llion see a grc.at 
shower of white S 2 iray dashed up as the w.avos 
thundered on the rocks. Wc were very glad, 
when wii drove up to the gate*, to siic the cheerful 
light from our dining-room iire glancing on the wot 
gravel and the dark leaves of tin; evergreens. [ 
noticed a white figure at Mrs Nisbet’s drawing- 
ivom window, which we sniqjosed was Ina*, ainl 
waved a goiMl-night ; hut she did not rqien the 
window or speak. We sat for about half-an-honr 
or so, as my lirother made bis usual tumbler of 
toddy, and then we separated, and went to bed. 

After 1 Inul ''oue to my iDoni, I could not help 
reciilliiig Mrs Nisbet’s solitary figure at the window, 
and wondering liow .she came to be sitting ihei^ 
alone. Just then, a timid little ring at the door- 
bell startled me ; and hastily tliiYiwing on a dn^ss- 
ing-gowii, I ran down-stairs with tin; candle in my 
band; and ojicning the door, 1 found Mrs Nishet 
on the step looking as 2 >a 1 e as death, and trembling 
all over. 

‘Why, what is the mailer ?’ said T, drawing her 
into the dining-room, where the fire still sent a 
ruddy glow over the carpet, 

‘O Miss Mackiiilav, tlohii .and Charley have 
never returned ! You ^lear how stormy it is: I fear 
they arc drowncil’ And she threw herself on a 
chair, and covering lier face with her hands, burst 
out sobbing as if her heart would hnuik. 

L tried all I could to soothe her ; hut I could not 
ill the least understand wliat had happened ; and 
she. was too agitated to speak. 

rre.sciitly, my brother William came down : he 
h.ad heard the ring and the door opened, and he 
had risen to sec wli.at was the inuttcr. 

‘My dear .Mrs Nisbet,’ said he, ‘I am sorry to 
.see, you in such distress. What has happened t 
('ail we help you in any W!iy ?’ 

‘She fears that Mr Nisbet and Mr Methven arc 
dro^vned,’ 1 said ; for Mrs Nisbet was struggling to 
compose herself, and could not speak yet. 

‘Drowned! How? Did you not go in the 
Io7ia, iis you intended ?’ 

‘ 0 yes,’ she answered ; ‘ we went ; and got home 
all right about four o’clock ; but this was later, 
when I went to put baby to bed. They thought 
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they would take the small boat, and go out for an 
hour’s fishing. 1 said : Did they not think it a little 
Btoriiiy if But they said it was nothing, and they 
would not stay long. So 1 went off wdiii hahy, 
who was very restless, and cried a gocsl deal ; and I 
could not get him to sleep till iifter nine ; and 
when 1 came down-stairs, 1 was surprised to fintl 
they hod not returned, particailurly as it was get- 
ting dark and had begun to rain. 1 put a shawl 
over my head, and ran down to the beach, to try if 
1 could sec anything of iherii ; but there w;is no 
sign of their liaving reiurned. The bout hail not 
been brought back, and thei'e was noUiing visible 
on the water ; but it was getting so dark we could 
not see any distance. The old man we hire the 
boat from said it Avas a nasty night to be out in 
them wee boats ; but no one could give me any 
infoniiation ; and I have sat watching at the <lraw- 
iiig-roum window ever since. Do you think they 
will ever return P she faltered, looking at us so 
piteously with her largo dark eyes full of tears. 

‘Why, yes ; tiiey will be sure to return. Vou 
have sat alone till you have made yourself nervous. 
Tlierc really is no reason wliy you should dktrnss 
yourself so much,’ said iny brother. ‘ Wliy did 
you not cull to ns us we came in V 

‘Till then,’ she said, ‘ 1 expected them in every 
minute, and I tliought it a pity to tronhlc }*oit ; 
and then, ns 1 watched the light from your cheer- 
ful room streaming out on the darkness, 1. cijuid 
fiiiiey T saw you all sitting roiiiid the fire chatting 
and laughing, and Mr Mnekitilay mixing his toddy ; 
while the wind shook the window against w'liich 
1 was leaning, and howled and shrieked among 
trees and round the house, and 1 could hear the 
angry dash of the waves on the beach. Suddenly 
the thought came into my mind willi all tiic force 
of a coiivicMoii, that they never would come, hack 
again, and that I would sit li.steiiiiig for their foot- 
steps in darkness and sorrow, watching the light 
from other people’s happiness, wliich never would 
shine oil my life again.’ Uer voice sank into a 
low iiiou I'll fill wail as she iiiiishcd speaking, and 
she leant her head and her folded arms oil the 
table, and gave way to a lit of sobbing. I 

My brother and T looked at each other : we had 
iicitlKT of us fancied them was such depth of 
feeling and iiiiagiiiatioii hidden in her usually 
merry heart ; and a line from a poem I had been 
reading came into my mind : 

All, friend, I fear ilic lightest heart 

Makes someiitiios heaviest iiionrniiig. 

‘Come, come. Mm Nisbet,’ said iny brother, ‘you 
really must not give way like thi.s. Think how 
vexed Mr Nisbet and your brother will be when 
they return (and they may now be on their way) 
to linil you distressing yourself so. You will iiud 
that they will return all right. T have often heard 
of boats being unable to make to the sliore when 
the sea was running high, and the tide against 
them ; but they generally manage to run in some- 
where, and get back all right.* 

‘But Boinetirnes they never come back at all,* 
Bald Mrs Nisbet, with a hopeless, despairing look, 
that w'eiit to both our hearts. 

‘ ^Sometimes not,* said luy brother gravely ; ‘ but 
very, veiy rarely. Why should you jiersist in 
looking at the darkest side } I assure you I would 
not bid you hope, if there were no grounds for it. 
1 am quite sure w'e shall have them back to- 


niuiTow, if iiut to-night, relating their adventures 
ill the best of spirits ; and 1 am certain their 
gntatest trouble, at this niomeiit, is thinking of 
the distress a certain lady, dear to them both, may 
be sullering on their account.’ 

A fi'olde little smile, like a wintry sunbeam, 
played for a iiiuincnt on her face at these W'ords. 

‘Thati.s right,’ I .«iaiiJ. ‘Vou must try to keep 
up. J am sure William is right ; and 1 can assure 
you, my dear, lie is not the man to delude you 
with false ho[Mj.s. You have let your nerves get 
the belter of you, w'itli silting .s<i long alone ; and 
the wind and the waves tugctlicr appear to have 
])]ayed very unkindly w'itli you, putting all sorts of 
dismal fancies into your Imad. If you had only 
come in, instead of sitting brooding all by yourself, 
your convictions would have take.ii a mure liopeful 
aspect ; but you see what comes of a want of 
neigh buiirlinesi*. And now, if you will excu.se me 
till 1 go up stairs fur some clothes, 1 will go in 
and stay with you, and see if wc can’t iiiid a less 
disiiml version of “What arc the w'ild waves 
saying ?”* 

PAINTERS* PLEASURES. 

Evkiiv toil has, more or les.'i, its attendant 
pleasures. ’I’lie writer weaving his story, essay, 
or history, would not care to exchange liis occupa- 
tion for any other, far les.^ for a state of ‘shape- 
le.^ idleness,* any more than would the sculptor, 
giving to inanimate clay the semblance of palpi- 
tating life. Still less, wc fancy, woulil the painter 
exchange for any ollie.r toil that w'itli which, as 
with a magician’s wand, he conjiire.4 up with his 
bru.sh upon the blank canvas, and brings into 
warm breatliing existence, the creatures of his 
brain, or tlie loveliest iuiages and forms with 
W'hich the face of nature teems. 

Whenever we go forth upon our country 
jaunts, it is seldom that we light upon a pleas- 
anter incident than one of the bretlmm ot the 
hrusli, sealed before his easel in the open air. 
The sight of his while uiiihrcllu in a xiiomcnt 
excites our interest and curio.sity. Alay it not be, 
too, that there is a touch of envy mingled with 
these feelings, after a n^spcctfiil \dsit to his en- 
campment I Nearly all of us wisli we could do 
likewise, and say so; shewing clearly that we 
look upon him as an essentially lucky fellow ; and 
so he is. Truly, he, no less than other mortals, 
has a fair share of diilieullics, di.sappointnients, 
heart-burnings, and doubts, incidental to his 
biisine.‘«.s ; physical disagreeables to iiudeigo, and 
mental di.stre.sses to overcome ; notably, tlic never- 
ceasing one of his etforts falling short of the 
standard of excellence he sets up for himself to 
attain to. But he has this one never-to-be- 
forgotten point of Bupremacy“‘ he is sure to love 
his labour as hiniRelf.’ Unless he ilocs, his handi- 
work will be of little worth, he is no true artist, 
and we are not considering him here. 

Let us follow one of the right sort, then, through 
a few of the pleasant phases of his career. It is 
early spring, say ; he hails the ])ronii.se of genial 
weather wiDi eager ghuliiess, and is off upon the 
liwt opportunity to the yet leuJless woods. The 
eiitliusiasm witli whicli he opens his outdoor cam- 
paign is not one of tlie least interesting aspects 
which lie presents. Watch him wlicu he has settled 
down to a subject such os tliis, for instance: A 
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stnigyiflinii' moss of yonng oaks slrctchus across the 
middle distance ; one or two ancient monarchs of 
the ibieet, gnarled, angular, and sturdy, nearer to 
liiin, are the leading features ; whilst a broad, open 
glade of the park, terminating with a line of 
rook-nest dotted elms, backs up, together with 
the teiidor-toucd sky, Uie inynad inteiiucings 
and network of the .bare branches. Here, verily, 
is 

A glimpse of spring, with diinh of promise, 

FaUing on the fretwork of uunuiiiljcred boughs. 

Primroses, bluebells, and violets in the fore- 
1 ground, osscil themselves in bright specks of colour 
; on every ridge and nook of the crumbling gravelly 
I bank, and amid withered grasses, dead ferns, and 
rotten russet loaves. Fresli shoots of eiuemld 
grass and purple browny buds all about, give 
hope and promW, uiifelt in autumn, to the scene. 
And it is not unlikely that, tlirniigh some gap or 
1 vista, is to be had a distant peep of gable, rooi', ivy- 
I covered turret, quaint chimney, and a wn?atli of 
I blue smoke, telling, as it curls upwards amidst the 
i surrounding woods, of home and comfort. In such 
! a spot os this he pitches his tent or umbrella fur 
• a longer or a shorter time, acconliiig as sketch, 

I study, or finished picture is his purpose. 

I The gradual growth of the one or the other, huw- 
! ever, so absorbs him that time becomes sis nought, 

: and idl he thinks of, Ijcyond what he is doing, is 
; the plcasantucss of the place, or the trivial little 
! incidents that occur, perhaps, .‘is the dappled deer, 
i unconscious, till they are close upon him, of 
I his peaceful presence, start off pell-mell down a 
I drive ; or the mhbits, towanls evening, come out 
j to feed, and lend a feature to the foreground, of 
i which he takes lulvaiitage; or the gamekeeper's 
; children come to iiick up the crackling, fallen 
I twigs, or the interest provoked by the doings of 
; a pair of squiri'ols high aloft. Of the pleasant 
j sounds, too, he will not be unconscious. The 
I whole region is alive with melody : blackbird, 

' thrush, and the rest of the airy choristers are 
giving vent to a joy that can but little cxcx*ed 
! his, at the return of sketching weather. The 
■ varying tints from morn to iiiid-day and evening 
I take up all his attention, and set him thinking 
, how he may best utilise them. The pipe here, no 
' doubt, will be called in os an aid at interv.als, and 
after the mid-day snai^k. An indispensable agent 
. in your artist’s thoughtful mofjds is his nipe ; and 
' you must not thiulc he is idling, if he frequently 
i rises from his thrci^-leggcd stool to refill and light 
that trusty and silent companion. It helps to 
I solve some knotty point in the coTiipositiou — for 
the settling wUat to do often takes longer than the 
; doing, in the painter’s craft ; and a view of his 
' canvas at different distances being essential, you 
are not to think him fidgety any more than idle 
because he is for ever up and down and to and fro. 

A regular snuggery he makes r)f his little 
encampment ; and the dodgy contrivances for con- 
venience, strength, and portability, in the canqi- 
: stool, nnibndla, folding-easel, colour-box, paletit?, 
haversack, Ac. are worth a glance. These, with 
modifications according to the system on which 
he works, accompany him wherever he goes ; and 
whether, as now, the beginning of his outdoor 
season, or later on, when in a similar spot, the 
scene has been turned by summer into one of 
green luxuriiinee, an air of diligent, quiet content- 


ment, very enviable, hangs about him and his 
belongings. 

Transport him to the sea-shore, it is jnst 
the same. The ebbing tide leaves bare the big 
brown rucks with their fringe of bladder wrack, 
dripping and reflected here and there in the 
pools, whence rivulets trickle across the smooth 
or furrowed sands, in the woke of the great 
waters of which they are the straggling rem- 
nants ; the curling fringe of surf at the marge i 
melts into the emerald, and blue, and softer j 
azure of the sky ; the stranded fishing boats ; the | 
accidentals of iishing-lifc ; figures, carts, and ! 
donkeys, b.'iskcL-hulen, toiling tow'aida the little i 
village nestling beneath : such things as these 
make up suflicieiit of what the landscape-painter = 
lives upon, and is never so happy us when ■ 
catehing. 

Agiiiii, iihove, upon the cliff-tops, amongst the 
barley and the wheat, with harvesting going on, . 
can there be a pleasanter workshop, or work more ' 
enticing than that of putting to paper success- j 
fill presontinents of w’hat then and there comes ; 
under the artist’s eye? Look at that ridge of 
golden grain as it cuts .igainst the glittering sun- 
lit sea ; sniff the rcireshiiig, sweet-scented bmeze, 
listen to the quiet yet joyous soimJs of larks ■ 
above, w.^ves below, and rustling corn-shcaves in 
tile front ! Why, if the open air and nature’s 
heaiitios arc ever to be enjoyed, hem is the uppur- 
tiniity ; and yonder bcanled, bronzed-faced, easy- ; 
cla<l toiler under the white umbrella, is the man 
to make the most of it 

Wherever his pursuit of niitiii’e Icails him, by 
copse or cliff, in rural village, ou the skirts of H 
ancient towns, amidst abbey ruins, in secluded . 
valleys, in the bay-field, or the hop-ganlen as the ■ 
seasons progress ; on the borders of lake or moun- ' 
tain tarn, by the side of lily aiul willow fringed : 
stream, rushing 1 orient, wild moor, heathery fell, ; 
Alpine pass, vineyanl, olive or cypress grove ; 
or any of the multilude uf spots affoclcd by the ; 
bmtlireii of the brush for campiiig-groiiiids, his 
work-a-day hours are much the same, each one 
uf them bringing increase of ciinniiig to his hand, 
and higher and wider knowledge of God's gifts i 
to men. j 

Thus and much more for his timo of pleasant j 
toil; for what can be freer or BO delightliili Inter- 
course with all sorts and comliliuiis of men make 
the painter cosmopolitan. He is usually kindly 
natmvil, and willing to be at home with every- \ 
body. Whilst on his rambles, too, ‘prospecting* | 
and marking down likely localities, he meets witii : 
infinite mutters of intt'rust, fun, ami character ; his I 
unusual presence and proceedings give rise to i 
much originality in the remarks of the natives. • 
’I’hero is no limit to the curiosity, suspicion, 
and even fear, which some of his proceedings 
cremate in neiglibourhoods where he is a stranger. 
High and low alike doubt and wonder at hi.a at 
first. Aged dames, children, and even grown men, 
have been known, when coming along a lonely 
patli or high-road ou which an artist has been 
‘negotiating’ a subject, suddenly to stoi^ look 
woiidcringly for a moment, turn Lack, and incon- 
tinently lice, us if scared by the presence of a wild 
man or on escaued lunatic. His squatting down 
and risings up, nis dodgings to and fro. with hands 
held up ou cither Kide, or above or below the face, 

08 he has endeavoured to frame in and settle the 
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visual field of the picture before him, Imvc pro- 
duced a consternation and a thrill of awe imjios- 
Biblo to exaggerate. The poising of head right and 
left, with the fniiitic and abortive elFort at times 
to look at a subject through his legs, upside down, 
the better to gut a notion of the colour os separ- 
ated from the form — these gyiimostics, together 
with his bearded, be-wide-awaked, stnuige appear- 
ance, and the weird, incomprehciisiblu parapher- 
nalia which he carries, have many a time sent a 
wave of terror through a limited and primitive 
population. 

Once settled, however, in his homely lodging 
or unpruleiilious inn (for he dues not affeul the 
grand hotel, even if one bo within bis reach), and 
he is discovered to bo a harmless, amiable man ; 
he soon makes friends, liis work inspiring deep 
interest and wonder. Perchance he is working 
in some rjuiet English nook. 

‘Wliativer do he get paintin’ for, under that 
theer old umbrella? What bees uii at?’ is a 
frequent (piestion asked by r)ne native of anotliur. 

‘ Why, don’t ye know /’ answers the second, 
probably the great authority of the village. ‘ He ’ll 
make a fine draft of it — he bees draftin’ yon old 
ancient bouse, Afissus Burke’s. Blc-ss your heart, 
they things stdl for lai^ish sinns of money when 
“expedited” in Luniioii galleries anil siicb-like. 

1 *ve a been talking to the gcn*leinaii, and he be 
“ iiitiniidaled ” bis inientiou of so doin’ when the 
draft be finished. Why, I sboulditt wonder if it 
wer'tn’t to be worth a matter of four or live {Kmuds 
by tlio time ho ’s done wi’ it.’ 

This leads occjisionally to the assembling of an 
audience more admiring than convenient ; but a 
little patience and gooil-naturo will generally pre- 
vent its material inlcrfercnce with work ; whilst 
of a certainty there will be dropped one or two 
observations worth remembering. 

The loiUirer of every degree (jiiid what a lot of 
loiterers turn up when one begins to sketch, people 
to whom time seems of no value) is attracted, us llic 
moth to tile caudle, by the wliito umbrella ; the 
'ilineraiil basket-maker or clicair-mender, squatting 
under hedge or wall, being the only approxi- 
mate rival. When his genial good-fellowship is 
thorouglily understood, and it is seen that the 
.'irtist is not wholly ignorant of or uninterested 
in agricultural pursuits ; that he has a knowItHlgc 
of crops, pigs, poultry, cours, horses, and of fanii- 
lifc generally; or understands erafl and their 
rig, nets, fishing, and fish ; can ply an oar, haul 
OIL to a rope, or manage the hid in ; that he is nut 
bad company with his songs and jokes ; and that 
he is ut liomn in tlic crickct-ficld, or in most 
manly sports and pastimes— there is no more 
welcome or better-liked visitor to a neighbour- 
hood. More often than nut, on quitting it, he 
leaves, besides his good name, many a little memo- 
rial of his good-nature, in the shape of sketches 
of houses, places, and people, gn*ally treasured and 
shewn hereafter with laudable pride by those who 
j have been fortunate enough to receive them. 

Thus, socially os u’cll ns professionally, our 
artist has a pretty good time of it ; and when the 
^yinter puts a stun to liia w’ork in the field, his 
life in the studio Wngs other pleiuiures. TJiere, 
amidst quaint and heterogeneous decorations, from 
ancient armour and arms, to teapots and pipes 
— from antlers and stuifed birds, to harmonium or 
guitar — ^from charcoal caricatures, to completed oil- 


pictures, rugs, tapestry, antique fumitnrei and the 
rest— ho carries out and completes his summer’s 
work : getting, us they gather round the stove in 
genial talk, iliu opinion and advice always gener- 
ously prolFerad, of his bi'etliren, on what he has to 
shew. Then come the preparations for exhibition, 
the inounting, the framing, &c.; followed finally 
by visits fruiii those nccitssury individuals called 
buyers, with their indispensable cheques. A 
certain period of tribulation, it must bo lulmittcd, , 
succeeds, through which all painters pass, or have ; 
passed — that period during which the fate of the I 
picture is balanced by the council and hangers of ' 
the Exhibition. | 

But even if bitter disaiipointments have often i 
to be faced in the winter, they are pretty well • 
over and in a fair way to be forgotten -except as ' 
stimulants to reneweil exertion —by the time the 
cuckoo has retiinied to iier woodland haunts, and 
the season fur outdoor work has returiieii. 

CUUIOUS rilASES IN NATURAL HISTORY. | 

APHIDES. I 

All who keep a gulden or greenhonse must he | 

familiar with those curious little green insects, the ! 
Aphides or Plaut-lice. Existing in thousands on | 
our flowers and shrubs, and feeding on the juices ' 
of the plants, they constitute veritable pests; 
and some species, infesting the bean, hop, tuid 
other cultivated plants, cause*, much anxiety to the 
agriculturist from tliedr destmetive eifects on liis 
cnips. Both sexes of upliidea are generally found 
in a wingless state ; ultuough, as will presently bo 
expluincil, the individuals of one and the same | 
species may possess wings at one period, and be 
wingless during the rest of the year. 

A fact of primary interest in the habits of these 
insects consists iu the attentions ]iaid to them 
by the familiar ants— the famous Huber being 
the first who iioteil tlic discovery. Thus the ants 
may be observeil to follow after the idant-licc, and 
to stroke the abdomens of the latter with their 
anteniiiu or ‘feelers,’ the act causing the aphides 
to exude a sweet viscid secretion from two tubular ; 
pores placed towards the hinder extremity of their ; 
liodles. This, the mils greedily devour. & Danidii . 
mentions an observation of his own which seems to = 
strengthen the idea that the relations between the : 
ants and thoir providers are of a very intimate and ' 
reciprocal kind. Having removed all the attendant ; 
ants from a group of about a dozen aphides which ; 
resided on a rlock-])laiit, Mr Darwin x^reveiitcd the 
ants from r(*gaiiiiug their vantage-ground for several : 
iiuurs. Feeling certain that the aphides would by - 
that time have secreted a goodly store of the sweet i 
secretion of which the ants are so fond, Mr Darwin ; 
watched them intently for some time, but did 
not oUserve a single apliis emit the secretion. He 
then tried to imitate the movements of the ants’ 
antenna) by stroking the abdomens of the plant- 
lice with a hair ; not a single aphis, however, 
responding to the imitative demand. A single ant 
being admitted to the guarded unhides, it WM 
observed to hurry from one to the other, os if 
aware of the plentiful store of sweets awaiting its 
attention ; and when this single marauder, if we 
may so term it, began to stroke the various aphides 
with its antenna*, the latter rapidly excreta the 
coveted fluid, which was greedily absorbed by the | 
.ant. Very young plant-Ucc similarly respond to | 
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ilic call of their inscct-brcthrcii ; and this latter 
fact would tend to bIicw the purely instinutivis and 
liereilitury nature of the curious impulse uii the 
part of the aphides ; whilst the action of the tints 
in the matter must he no less of instinctive kiml. 

But exceeding in interest even the curious habits 
just noted, we find the develop menl of the n]iliidea 
to pn‘sent us with some ])hases of puzzling and 
inexplicable aspect. At the close of autuiuii, intile 
and female aphides arc found heiiling indisenm- 
inately together. The e|:^8 pniduccd by them, 
after lying doriiiant throughout the winter scuasoii, 
burst into active life in the succeeding spring, anti 
give birth, not to males and females, as might be 
expected, but bi wingless six-legged aphides, which, 
if their sex be detenninable at all, must be that of 
the female. 

Now appear some curious jdiciiomcna ; for if these 
wingless ieiliales be watched, they may be seen to 
produce, alive, and not from eggs, bniod after brood 
of young aphides, exactly resembling themselves, 
in that they wholly consist of female insects, .'ind 
like their parents, are destitute of wings, 'rhrough- 
out the S'pring, su miner, and auiumii, each .succes- 
sive generation of lhi*se wingles.s females thus pro- 
duces progeny which repeat the featui'e.s of their 
Hpiuster-like parents ; not a .single individual of the 
'sterner’ sex being found within the limits of this 
Amazonian putmlaiioii. And this unintcn'iipted 
succession ot femjde generations may be repeated 
and traced in a single season, through nine, ten, or 
even eleven generations ; whilst the number of the 
progeny of a single aphi.s-niother may amount, as 
estimated by Reaumur, to 5,!i04,yo6,(X)0 at the 
fifth generation alone. At lengtli, when the close 
of autumn once more comes round, and ten or 
eleven generations have been bora, this uninter- 
rupted succession of female progeny censes, and 
gives place lu a duo proportion of winged iiiales 
—as at the similar period of the preceding year, 
when our survey of tlieir life was suppostMl 
to begin. Then, as before, ogg.s are produced by 
this last generation ; and from tlicsc eggs, in the. 
BUcceediiig spring, will be d(;veloped the wiiiglcs.s 
females, w'hose dcsceiidaiite will repeat the .strange 
history of the ])r(H:eding year. 

If we appeal to ilie zoological world for an 
explanation of these curiou.s fact.s, ive shall find 
that several conflicting theories uiid ()p]K)i>iiig views 
prevail As all Miiist admit, the circnm.stiinccs 
above detailed, and as verified by repeateil obser- 
vation, leave no «' uibt on the mind that the ordi- 
nary laws of organic devclopiiieiil are not only sot 
pido, but an; inconipcteiit of tlic>iii.sclves to aid us 
in obtaining a solution of tlie matter, 't'lius, it has 
been Hup]K)sed that the reproductive iniluencfi of 
the ongiual .and ordinary devdojimenl, ilirough 
eggs, of the first brood of the mule and female 
aphides, extends throughout the .succeeding gener- 
ations. This, however, i.s merely a tlieorctic.al 
possibility, and does not aid us in the explanation 
of the anomalous fact, that the sex alone, is 
enabled to produce living progeny ; whilst uiuler 
ordinary cii'cuinstaiice.s, and throughout the whole 
range of the ovijiaroiis world, the co-operation of 
hoik sexes is necessary to develop eggs capable of 
evolving progeny. The case of tlio a])hide8 would 
be paralleled in that of plants, if the sewls of 
plants furnished by the pisiiU could be duly fer- 
tilised or rendered capable of developing a new 
plant, without the influence of the necessary poZ2«?i- 


KubstancG funiishcd by the stameiis. And this, so 
far as we know, is impossible. 

Naturalists know these X’henomena under the 
name of parthenofjenem ; and ])robah1y the best 
explanation of tlie development of the aphides, 
bigethcr ivith allied cases Jn other insects, is that 
the eggs resemble ' buds ’ in their essential nature ; 
and whilst onlimirily eggs require for their 
development the xiresence of both sexes, the gen- 
erations of female aphides may he regarded as 
produced from their single xiarciits, liy a process 
of iiitcninl bnddituj, T'he stock or structure in 
the females from which the.se egg-huds are pro- 
duced may he named ‘ germ-stocks ’— the Keim- 
sldeke of the Ciermun naturaliste. And in this view, 
wc might not inaptly cuuiparc the life-cycle of the 
aphides with that uf a plant. The plant springs 
from the fertilised seed — as do the original aphides 
from true eggs. The ]daiit furlhcr by budding 
produces through the greater part of the year its 
lcav(;s and other organs— as the spinster-aphides 
produce their 3’oiiug by an analogous process. 'Pheii, 
in due season, the stamens and pistil, or rcproiliie- 
tivc organs of the are formed, and the ferti- 

lised seeds capable of giving origin lu a new idaiit 
arc xiroduced— just, indeed, as the axihides in 
their turn develop both sexes, and as from the 
eggs thus developed, new beings with special xmwers 
and teiidencie.s arc iiitroiluccd into the wondrous 
cycle of their life. The consideration of such inter- 
esting pheiiumeiia as the x>rcccdiug, should forcibly 
impre.ss us, .above all other cou.<<iderat.ions, with the 
iiiarvellous jilaslicity of living Ibrnis, and with the 
endle.ss variety of contrivance and action, which, 
for the accomxilishmeiil of its own duly arranged 
ends, life is coutimuilly exhibiting before us. 


n 0 L Y hoc II. 

How fair the scene, as from this Tiiournl 
Of cu.shIoiiC(l hcutli wc gaze ;iroun(l. 

The vcnhiiii slupe.'i with mingling shntles, 

The raviiiu's iuteracuting g1a<lcs. 

Fart coYcrcil with the mountain tiock, 

Pari ruins gray of fallen rock. 

Or fix our gaze upon the slrainl, 

Where wavelets kiss the golden Ban>l ; 

Or view the silvery lake at rest. 

Hough mountains mirrored on its hreast. 

The aspect hroathiiig peace ! until, 

Hound by the brow of yonder hill, 

The kestrel wheels with hungry eye. 

Wind hovering, his prey to sjiy : 

The timorous lark far ’ne:itli hi.s wings 
Close to the cuiili for Kifety clings 
'Mill kindred hues, till sails away 
To other range tho bird of prey ; 

Then mark —the danger out of sight— 

The laverock liGavuiiward takes her flight, 

And tho response from hill and glen, 

Hejoiuing in her notes again. 

Thus natnra's ways will never cease 

To link wiUi atrife the joys of peace / W. G. 

Printed and Puhlislied by W. & R. CuAlfBEER, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 3il9 High Street^ Edindubou. 
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■c JilJB-LTFR 

CijUrs an*, iiufi a new iiii^iitiition in En.i'lainl. As 
associations of select iTulividiials Avitli kindriMl 
tastes, wlio met for social intercourse?, they weit? 
known in the roii^n of Klizabctli. In time, they 
assimieil a political character ; hut while tliis is 
still in several cases a tlislin^juishinj^ feature, cluhs 
are now lor the most part louiiyes for the sjike of 
news and social recreation, ahnij' with such refresli- 
nienis as used only at one time to he oldained in 
hotels or taverns. 

or the social cluhs in Lcuidon, AVliitc's stands 
at the head. ‘ NVhile/s Choeolaie llou.-^e,^ where 
the j,Teat iiu'n of the days jif (Jjnecn .Anne and 
(lOor^re I. met to drink a <li. 4 i of ehocol.ate, to eat 
a iMillet, to talk scand.-il, hut chielly of .all to 
i^amhle, is now IVhite’s (.'Iiih, the mo.st select and 
aristocratic of all the purely social clubs. Here 
prill CO.S of the blood may .soiiietiiiie.s be found 
writin.i' letters of an afternoon ; and the moniing- 
1*00111 is .seldom without its su|)ply of uohlemcn of 
bij'h rank. Somewhat dull, but very select ami 
stalely, AVhile's still slaiids mi the old situ at the 
top of SL .fames’s Street, and is still the chosen 
resort of the tashion of the day. Even AVhitcs, 
however, is not wliat it once was. A youn.u' and 
vigorous rival h.as in rec(?iit years threatened to 
<lispiite its supremacy in the world of fashion. 
This is the Marlhornugh, the, simple front of 
which faces the duaula’ Club in l»all Mall. It is 
no secret that the ramm d^i'lre of the Marlhorough 
is to give the circle in society of wliich the Prince 
of Wales is the genial and <listinguished ceiiln*, 
a common place of meeting. Here the younger 
members of the aristocracy, and those, who Iiave 
gained admission to their society hy their social 
(lualificatioiis, resort habitually. Oommoii rumour 
<leclarcs that life in the I^farlborough is rather 
more jovial tli.an it is at Wliite’s and some older, 
though not more fashionable institutions ; and it 
may be mentioned that one of the attractions of 
the place is an American skittle-alley, where the 
aristocratic, members of this little club indulge 
m that recreation. Prom AVliite^s and the Marl- 


lioroiigh down through many gr.'idations of rank, 
the purely .social club m.'iy bo found. Then? are 
cliiUs for country gentlemen ; (dubs for university 
men ; clubs for men ivho unite t(» unexception- 
able. .* 5 ocial c]ualificatioiis a ]»a::sion or affection 
for foreign travel ; cliihs for Ininling-nicu ; clubs 
for those whose tables .'ire b.*ai'ncd and seveu; ; 
1 and clulis for lho.«e whose chief predilection U 
1 for exce])lion.'iIly good rookery ami wines of the 
I rarest brands. At the AVimIham you will bo 
! .served with a iliiiuer which could not be beaten 
j at the Palnis-Iloyal ; at tbe Travrllers' you Avill 
'be gratilicd with wims which c.'in hardly bo 
found upon aimtlier wiiie-li*«t in London ; at the 
Alln'iueum you will (should you be elected a 
I iii(?iiiber, but not otIiiirwi.’?e) enjoy the most iiitel- 
1 lectual .society .‘ind one of the best libr:irie.s in 
England. Every man to liis taste. Even if yoiir 
taste is for deviled bones, dry rhaiiipagne, and 
unliiiiiteil loo at two o’cloi'k in the morning, 
there an? cIuIm .-it which it i'an be gratified. 

The 'twin giants’ of the political clubs arc 
the. (’arltoii amt the lleforni. Those splendid 
building.^, standing .'^ide by side, in Pall Mall, 
may be likened to the lieadi|uarlers of the Cou- 
.seiTative and I liberal partie.s. Architectui-allv, 
they are among the must imposing of all the 
London cliilw ; but it is soinclinie.s whi.spered 
that their social slatii.s ha.s been to some, extent 
affected by their inilitical cluiracler. There are no 
clubs which are objec^ts of greater mystery to the 
outsider than the.se political clulw." 'fhe people 
who have never sojounied within their wails 
labour under the ilelusioii that all the secreU 
of the Cabiue.t or of the Opposition ;ire. floating 
about ill those halls and rorrklors ; fh.-it fhe talk 
of the members runs constantly upon Atinisterial 
manoeuvres ; upon ])iililic appoinlmeiit.s, the jirob- 
able result of debates in tlie TFouse of Commons, 
ami the course of ‘ high politics ' generally. It is a 
pity to destroysue.il illiisioiw, but the truth compels 
us to do sa The fact is that enthusiastic, poli- 
tieiiins conshiiitly complain that tliese political 
clubs are political in little more than name, and it 
is iiiidoubtodly the fact that the talk tliat may be 

— — 
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heard within their walls, so far from havin!; the which it is the parposo of this paper to consider. ' 

! - 1.1 A. I fill fll -a. 11 * « 


with these clubs, and the political coininittces disciis.Kion, and tin: transaction of business. Of 
sometimes bestir til eTIlselv(^s to ])ass a rcsolutiun, or another type is a well-known Radical institution 
vote a grant of money, or rccoiiinieiid a candidate called the Century l^liib. The (Jeiitury occupies a 
to some borough which is in tlie iinnsnal plight room in Pall ]\lall Place reputed to have been once 
of wanting one ; but beyoinl this, even the great upon a time the drawing-room of Nell Gwynne ; 
political clubs do conijiaral ivoly little to ailvaiice and here, on two nights a wei:k, may be found, 
the inteTCsls of their respective parties. Tlieir eliief during certain montlis of tlie year, a select asseiii- 
objcct is to provide a social lioiisc of-call for the blagcoflbidical mciiibers of parliament, jfuirnalists, 
members of each party, am I thus tii prevent those authors, and lawyers. 'I'he proceedings of the club 
seductions from tlieir ranks whie-h have fref|iiciit1y are of the most informal de.scriptioii. On a big 


been accomplished hy 


table the visitor will observe a lap»e collection of 


a good cook, a good cellar of wine, and a lirst-dass bottles of aiinitcd w'aters, together with siindiy 
libraiy, will seem much more important to the flasks of spirits, and hissing urns of tea and coffee, 
chairmen and managers of the C'arltou ami the On anotlier table theiv. is a plentiful sup^dy of long 
Refumi, than to have that underhand pditic;il chiy-pipcs, of tobacco jam, and of cigarette.s. As 
power which is pro] leily vested in the ‘ wdiips * of each member outers the room ho helps himself to 
noth parties. And is there, then/ nothing to dis- these commodities, suiting his own taste hotli as to 
tiimiiish these great insUtutioiis, the names of what ho diinks and what ho smokes. Xo waiter 
which arc familiar to every liiigUsh elector, from assists him, nor does any ono expect to receive pay- 
the ordinary social club ? U would be saving too iiient fur the articles lie consiinies, Tlie Century 
much, were wo to answer this ([ucstion in tfie uega- Club is tlio very type of a high class ‘ IVee-aiid- 
tive ; nevertheless, the, (listinctioii between the easy.* Supported by the subscriptions of its mem- 
political and the social club is a very slight one,, bera, it otfers iinliinitcil ho8i>itality to all who 

■ The forimu* is supplied with files of Hansard, with come within its doors. 

copies of all the parliamentary papers, with an Tlie military clubs occupy the fori‘mo.4 ]»lace 
; unusual number of bliic-bonks and foreign polit- among professional clubs. Of late years their 
ical journals ; the reports of the ])rocc‘edings in growth has been prodigious ; and all biuin'lies of 
both Konaes of purliaiiient are hung up in the hall the service have their * senior’ and ^junior’ clubs. 

: or the morniiig-room hour by hour, ami there is The Guurd6* Club in Pull Mall is in its way tho 
always an unusual hustle whilst the Houses arc in mosl select of Ihcsc institutions ; but the Army ami 
I session. Then, too, the huinble member fnmi Navy Club— familiarly known as ‘the Rag ’---and 

■ the country may sometimes find himself washing the Henior Unitml Service Oluh at the bottom of 
' his hands in the next ha.*<iii to that in which the WaterlooPlace,liavciheirowiic]:iimsl()con.sidera- 

hands of a Cahiiiot niinisicr orof some leader of the tioiL One of these military clubs occiques Lord 
' Opposition .nre imiiium*d ; and great numbers of PalmersI oil’s old residence at Cambridge House; 

! members of parliament may be seen writing their and another has just cn aled for itself a home more 
letters, dining, or evmi engaging in a <|uiet game of gorgeous than heantiful, next door to Marlborough 
afternoon pool, during tbc sc.ssion. Rut members Houses Soldiers, us the reader will reiulily suppose, 

' of xiai'liameTit, and even Cabinet ministcr.s, are very are among the most clubbable of men ; iind many 
; like other people; ami nobody, to look at him, a poor uflicer in India consoles himself i>[' ihe 
- woiihl suppose that yonder gentleman peacefully fatigues and discomforts of station-life, by looking 
dozing over a magazine was a Soci'etaiy of State, forwaul to tlie monuMit wIkmi he will once more 
or that the well-ilre.‘«scd person avIkj has jn.st strolled ]).*i8s the portals of liis beloved cliib in Pall Mall or 
out of the other club .smoking a cigar, is one of the Piccadilly, and revel in the luxuries that await 
: lead(‘rs of the Opposition. Not the lea'll important him there. 

'■ features of the Reform an<l the Carlton clubs are Artists, autliora, ineilical men, lawyers, civil 
I perhajis to be fonii-l in their urchitecLiiral bean- engineers, and ])arliamentary agents, all have their 
tics. The magnilicenl hall of ibe Reform and own clubs. Some curious stories niiglil bo told of 
' the stately staircase of the Carlton are among some of these clubs, lii the purlieus of Pleot 
; tbc sights of ijoiidun which every country-cousin Street, for exam])le, there was not long ago a ccr- 
i should make it his bu.-iiiiess to behold, tain club, which may be called fur disLincLioifs 

, There are, of course, othcT political clubs besides sake ‘the Plybynight.’ This queer little establish- 
thcsc. The Conservative, in St .laiiu^s’s Stree.t, the ment, which was uniformly dirty and di.«ircputiihlc 
Junior Carlton op])o.sile the War Oilice in Pall in a])pcarancc, was intended for the accommodation 
Mall, and the St Stephen’s, an imposing new build- of the reporters and siib-erlitors of tho daily papers, 

; ing on the TliuincsEmhankiiient, are all devoted to who, being compelled to work during the giHsatcr 
i the followers of the Cuuservntive ^lini.stry ; whilst part of thi: night, were thankful to have a house- 
! the ugly brick building in Si Janic.s’B Street occu- nf-call open to them at all hours. Tlie pen of Mr 
I pied by Rrooks’s Club is the select and sedate home 'J'hackcray would be needed to do justice to the 
of the Whig aristocracy; and the more imposing company the privileged visitor might meet with 
edifice once known as (hockfonl’s gaming hell has there at two o’clock in the morning, when, the 
recenlly been converted into tho Devonshire Club iinmediutc pressure of business being over, weary 
for the use of tlie younger Liberals of our day. sub-editor and reporter were at liberty to enjoy a 
No doubt, alsfi, our readera have read reporfa of frugal meal of cold beef or breoil and cheese, 
the Cobden Clui) dinners ami brief notices of the Perhaps the most amusing feature of this unique 
meetings of the Fox Clnb. Those, liowevcr, belong place of entertainment, in which all the gossip of 
to an entirely dilferi'iit class of clubs from those journalistic London was ever to bo picked up, was 


CLUB-LIFE. 


the earneRtncHs with which the nK^mboTH insisted 
upon maintainiiig its character us * a club.* Had 
Uiey been sitting in one of tlie splendid apartments 
to bo found in tin! J*all Mull palaces, they could 
not have had a greater idea of the dignity of club 
membership than that tr> wliic.h they clung in their 
miserable little Fleet Street hovel. But evil da^'S 
fell at last upon the Flybynight; the newspaper 
and news- agency offices ■ in the neighbourhood 
ceased to provide it with a sufficient aiiiouut of 
support^ and it came to an uiititiiely end. 

The Carrick, famous for the mimber of literary 
men, arti.^ts, .and actoi-s who have from time to time 
sojourned within its walls, is no longer u literary 
club ; it lias become one of the fusliionable social 
clubs, and is at this moment more celebrated for its 
coffec-rooni tariff than for the fume or wit of its 
frequenters. Tlie AVliitehull in Parliament Street, 
where civil -engimiers and |urliameiitai‘y agents 
most do congregate, is another professional club ; 
but the Civil Service no longer liiis a club of it-s 
own, the excellent institution it once possessed 
having been coiiveitod into the Thutclietl House 
Club. 

AVIiile in most of the clubs tin* utmost regularity 
and obedience to rules is exacted and observed, it \ 
is b) be deplored tliat there exist a few in which j 
men have deliberately banded themselves together 
in order to enjoy the worst <if the privileges which 
the legisinturc allows to clubs ; .and that more 
than one institution of this kind Is to ho found 
which is practically <l(!dicated ti) endless drinking 
and unlimited gambling. These, however, arc 
forlunately the. rare exeeplions, and aiv, w’c trust, 
shunned by all who would maintain decency an«i 
self-respect. 

Tt is ])h^-isnnt to know that ladies are not now 
cntii’cly deprived of the :ul vantages of well onlered 
club-life. ; and in one c:tsc- -that of the Albemarle 
Club — they are allowed to share one of these 
sacred ndreats with the opposite sex. The draw- 
ing-room at the Albemarle is a pretty little room, 
bright witli flowers and artistic furiiiluiv, wlien» 
the initiat(;d are allowed to gaze of an nfternorm 
upon the nither carious sight presented by a club 
open to both sexes. 

And now hit 11$ suppose, for the benefit of the 
young reader, to whom only the outside of these 
great buildings in Pall ^lall and St James’s Street 
is known at ]ireseiit, that he has just born elected 
a member of the Arcturus ; in th.at case he wdll be 
naturally anxious to visit his club, and to make 
himself personally ncipiainted with the various 
privileges in Avhicli he has thus become a ])nr- 
ticipaiit. Here, then, is the stately portico of the 
Arcturus, and beyond is the outer liall, into which 
oip blnsbing novitiate steps bashfully. A couple 
ol pages and a grizzled commissioiiaLru are loung- 
ing in this outer hall, whilst to the right of Uio 
visitor us he enters, sits that potent functionary, 
the hall-porter. He regards you, my ingenuous 
Inend, with some suspicion, for your face is un- 
known to him. You produce your card, liowever, 
mid present yourself to him os a new member, 
instantly all traces of suspicion vanish from his 
countenance, and ho becomes at once the well- 
bred courteo^ servant, anxious to make a favour- 
able impression upon a new employer. He has 
many masters to serve — for are there not a thou- 
sand members in the Arcturus ? — but he will 
never henceforward foiget what is due to you, os 


the owner i»f a thousiindth sliare in this palatial 
building, and will always be civil, attentive, and 
obliging, even if your demands upon him are at 
times unreasui table. Morwill lie ever forget your 
face, having once seen it ; and each morning, us 
you pass him on your way to breakfsut up-stairs, 
you will find his hand outstretched towanls you 
w'ith your letters. 

We pass next into the inner hall. It is not, 
prhaps, BO grand as that of the lleform Club, but 
it is a spacious and comfortable lounge ; furnishfjd 
with luxurious couches, clianiiing little easy-chairs, 
and writiiig-tsibli's 011 'which an abundant supply 
of slatioiiery will always be found. Here you will 
riK'fiive y*mr frituids when lli(?y visit you, for the 
accommotbilion for strangei-s in the Arcturus is not 
so large as in some clubs, and most (J the rooms 
on the ground flour ai'c reserved for members. At 
one side of the hall are the doors loading to the 
lavatories and cloak-rooms ; the coirec-roum is 
cntenMl on another side ; and the moniing-room is 
approached on the tliird. Let us enter the lust 
first, for the morning-room is always one of thi! 
most important features of a club. AVe find 
oui'selvcs in a magnificent apartment, lofty, 
well-proport.il )n(‘« I, .ami luxuriously fiirnUhcd, the 
windows of which look out upon the main street. 
Here are a dozen goiithunen writing letters at the 
little tables, or reading tint newspapers and maga- 
zines which everywhere abouiitl , there is even 
one individual so coiiiphdely lost to the. spleiidoum 
of the room in which lie sits, that lie is dozing 
])oaceubly on a settee in the comer near tlio lire- 
place. 

In the coffee-room of the Arcturus whither we 
now turn onr footsteps, m.*iy lie seen, between sevcii 
and ten o’clock every night, some scores of gentlu- 
iiieii laughing, chatting, and dining at the little 
tables which aro sj[>read throughout the room. Every 
vaiiety of meal will he served, from the plain 
* cut from the joint,' to the elaborate banquet of 
fifteen courses ; but and this after all is one of 
the greatest ml vantages of club -life -the cook ami 
llio servants will bestow as iiiuch care, and atten- 
tion upon the simple dinner of roast-beef *and its 
adjuncts,’ as Brillat-Savuriii used to say, as upon 
the gorgeous Uuicpict in which all the delicacies 
in season are dished along with half of thosi! 
out of it. Some young men, when they first gain 
admission to good clubs, delight in making fc.ai l':il 
and wonderful experiments in tlie, ordering of 
strange dishes. They iiiuigiue that to prosent the 
steward with a dinner-bill in which half-u-dozcn 
courses liave been set down (generally in hap- 
liazaiil order), is to impress that functionary willi 
a due sense of their own dignity ami discretion. 
* 1*0 such wc would say, ‘ Avoid alf such errors, .and 
know that the club servant is quite as quick as 
any other studcTit of human nature in dctccLiiig 
the hand of a novice in the jirepnralion of a 
dinner-bill.' The superb cookery of a tirst-class 
club, the excellence of nil the viands, the abund- 
ance with which all pos.<;iblc (l.aiiities arc provided, 
tempt iiiaiiy young gentlemen to embark upon a 
career of gluttony — we can call it nothing else — 
from the elfocts of which they sulfor throughout 
tiicir lives. Look at the older frcc^uenters of the 
club, however, ami see with what regularity they 
confine themselves to a piece of fish and a slice 
from the joint, and leoru from them the art of 
Jiving well— and wisely. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURN-ATi. 


Wi! pass up the bviiail slaiii'iisc to the next floor, to superintcml the tca-lable. Tlicrc she found Mr 
and here we find the library, with its sulmiruble Holt aloiUf; he «enerally presented himself at that 
selection of books lor the be^jnilement ot our intermediate meal, not that hoover partook of it, 
l..>.nro hmirs, tl.o l.illmi.l-i-ooms the riutl-room, he kuew that lih. presence was rCBurJe.1 

and tiio two Riiiokiii;^'-i-ooms. we «;ivk you a . * i i ^ i. v i i. 

word of eaiitioii as to the aiiioiiut nf time yiai a sort of attention by his hostess, who did not 
may spend in the last-named aiiarliiients ? Their find it easy at that hour to command the services 
appearance is very seductive, we on n. Verydiflbr- tif her Lfeiilleincn '{iiests. She welcomed him on 
ent arc they in comfort from the frowsy bill ianl- this occasion by a beaming smile, and then suddenly 
rooms and smoking-rooms of even good hoUds. i,ceame <.vei-spread with gloom. 

But after al , tl.e yoniiH i.iim ^yho sp.-iuls a» hia ^ misf..nimo that has overtaken 

atiernooiis at pool, ami all his eveiiiiiL's in the r- i -^r n ! 

eoiisiiiiiptioii of clu}i«:e rigars, teiiipcr»^»l by i»ola- • i. i i i 

tions of wliisky and seltzer, is not the young iinm Ves^ nnlced, maihini. T cannot say how decidy 
who is most likely to succeed in life, or to derive. I foel it.* 

any benefit from liis connect ion witli a first-class ‘Voii, however, do not, of coiirsi*, hear of it to- 
cliib. day for tlie first lime ?* 

Club-houses of a n's]n*i tjible class an* iio\y found ‘ AVell, no. I have had my fears — between our- 
in fin? lar^jcr ]iriivitic.ial f«)Wiis, as w<;ll as iri .some selve.s— fur some lime, respecting the particular in- 
larsc cities ahnuJ. Jiut iiowher.! are they fi<> vestini-iit the hi-eak-ilown i.f which haa can.sc.1 lliis 
thoroughly classi led or on such a gininl scale as 111 . , , t i • i u i 4 u . 

I 1 -1 4. 1 4i.« ,i.,i . ' c:ita<lroplie. I advised iJalloii I.0 g(?t out ol it ; 

Jiondon. A\ lierever Mliiated, the iiiiilalive clubs i » 

of a later dab?— smiie of them got up bv wiiie-iiier- know lie is diihc.iill to persiwle. 

(■hauls or by j.d.bing s.-cret!iries— imt iiniisually other words, In? is obstinate as a mule/ 

labour iiniler an obvious drawback. Starling on a roliivned Mrs (*ampden frankly, ‘f can easily 
fairly distinct ■jiviiic.ijde, they year by year .siilVer a imagine flu? trouble ho must have given you to 
lowering in eliavaeler, in order to seeuiv niuinbors. him straight even nj* till now.* 

For cxjimpii', thi sc clnlis may at lii-l iiiclttih- .mly .'ife .,l«avs (in- lu-st mlvin! I ha<l to ollir 
im.Mlc-aB.>a who aiv all rhih- , j,;, . .i,„t 1,,. |.,„k 

hahlc person, in th.-.r way, ami w m In- a p.-a- wr'ahm..s .--ivallv to 

15ut l.y-aml-l,y .wmiB umn. alm,.4 la,l., -ol a timid ’"'"‘'r , ’""I — „ 

iiig in the eoneeni, and tin* eiiar.iclcr of the club | imw, he has ntleily niiin'il hiiiisell ami all 

is * liaiiged. hislead of ehlerly geulleineii, m)isy | belonging to liim t' observed Mrs Cuminhai inii.a- 
yoiiiig moil aiv. seen louiedug .aljniil, with whom ' tieutly. 

fill? original iinjiiibeis eaii liave no jii1ercoiir.-e. | ‘ I am afraid In* has In eii very hard iiit indeed, 

\V(? know of more Ih.-iii one r.-:]ii < tahh' i lnli wliieh [ m-idaiii. Still, if he woulil !».* eonlent to re:ili*^i* at 
i» now in 111.- irt'ore.s of rapi.l .Icl.-iioralioii Ir.mi ^ ^„ro_„r poilia].. I shmil.l mlli.T 

a cause of this kind. -j. 'would consent to he freed from hi.s 

liahilifies* 

V A Ij fj I’j N h () li. I I X h S. ‘That iiieaiKs baiikrnjilc.y, doe.s it not ? — Pruvi 

(;ir.\i*Ti:ii xxiv.— advick (juatis. take a enp of tea, Mr lb. It.*' 

Jt is .sail! tlial. it requires a very brave man indeeil ■ ‘Thanks. Why, no, mailam ; it is m-: hank- 
lo lake to his lieels in the midst of a battle ; and j Tiipicy. IFe has a iiolioii, it seems- -quite, a 
certainly Mrs Dalton shewed not a litth? courage, in i chimerical one, in my o])iniiiii— that there, is still 
Tiiniiiiig away from her liostes«i^ and tliiis avoiding ' something to begot out of this mine in V.razil. He 
a discu.ssinn, which .some instinct told her woiiM j is resolved to throw good money iifter 1 ad by go'i.'g 
be painful tii an e.xtreim? il('gr(?(*. If she felt any j out himself to St Jose’ 

humiliation in I aving her apparent mistro.ss ofl ‘Oh, I don't agrci'. with you there, Mr Holt,’ 
the field, it was more than made up to iier by the I put in his hostess quickly. * I think he can't do 
sen.se of (Jiifraiicliirtemeiil of c.scapo fi-oiii her iiii- hr-tlcr for himself and for tlio.se belonging to him* 
wc?lconie society ; and when pin* .soiiglit fhat of I.)p I here slie bcg.an to speak V(.Ty impressively - 
Cui7.on, who was talking with her hn.shand in file ‘tliaii to go 1o Ih'a/.il. Things will settle* down 
library, it was with no inlention whab.-ver of inncli belter in his absence.: Ids high-flown and 
returning to renew the combat. c*xlravagant iiotion.s, quite nn.snitcd to hi.s changed 

Mrs Campdeii, on tlie other hand, would not per- ciiviiinstances, are, I am convinced, not shared by 
hap.s have experienced much annoyance, e.vi-n if .she Edith and the dear girls; they are simple in 
had waited for the reappearance • ■ her gne.st for their habits, and will, if left to themselves, take a 
the next hour, for it would have convinced her sensible view of their position. They are a lilflo 
that JSilith was afraid of her— for liiilierto .Mrs spoiled by flattery and incense, at h?ast poor Kate 
Dalton had kIkjwii no fear of her consin— and been is, but you will sc;e that she will now be quite a 
I so far an acknowledgment of the ikjw relutioii.s dilfereiit girl.* 


For example, thi-.'^e clnb.-i may at lii-l include only 
miildlc-aged gentlemen, who jire all goml eliib- 
Imhle p(*rsons in tlwir way, aii«l who b-el a ple;i- 
sure in mei-tiiig amt ch.iltiu'; niih (»acli other, j 
I'lit by-jiiid-by young men, almost hul-s get a foot- I 
iiig in the concern, Jiinl the cliaiacler of the club | 


which disparity of wealth had estahlished between 
them. 


‘ Iiidoed, 1 hope not, imulam/ rctunicd Mr Holt 
j o.arneslly ; ‘ in iiiy humble opinion, Miss Kate 


As it was, however, the b(?U souiidcd for kettle- Dalton can hardly change for the better.’ 
drum in a few minult s, and ever alive to such ‘I am sure ^Tiss Kate Dalton ought to be very 
domestic duties, she descended to the drawing-room ilattcrcd, and 1 will venture to say vfould he so, if 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 


she could hear what you Bay, Mr Holt L am afraid iiorvo in lier body tingled as though a designed 
she W'ill not receive so many pretty speeches now, alfroiit had been oirercd to her. 


08 she has been accustomed to, poor girl.’ 

*Shc will deserve them all the same, Mrs 
Campdcii.’ 

* Doubtless, doubtless : but those she does receive 


‘ I tlioiiglit you liad been alone, Mrs Campden,’ 
said she coldly. 

‘1 liave hail my tea/ cried Mr Holt, rising witli 
ludicrous haste, and sweeping the crumbs away 
from his legs with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘I 


will be sweeter. It is a sad fall for her, when one just al.oiit to go when vou' came in.* 
remembers that it was only Lwt season that she ‘ Nay, nay; then; is no reason for yon r going away 
might have been a countess fur the asking— or from ns,’ said Mrs Cainpileii in her most "mcioiw 
rather the asking Avas the other way — and now, of manner. ‘ 1 think, l>y this lime, my dear Kate, 

course’ Here Mrs (Jampdeii broke off to sip lier we may almost consider Mr Holt as a friend of 

tea, and instead of adding * almost anylxjdy,’ as she 1^*** hiudly. 1 here is no one out of tlie fsnnily, I 
had intended to sav, she smilingly concluded her r'-*grels the misfortune that has liap- 

i -i.!. t WT n ■ ^ ? It 1 1 pencil to yon all more tliaii he does. Oh, my dear 

Bcntcnce nith : ‘ Well, in « no reiisonal. e j ^ ^ > 

oirur,” as the twlcsnicn say, is likely to he rofnsc.1.' alledioiiale oiillmrst was occoiiipanie-l hy 

‘T su])pose it will make a difference,* said Afr .m enihrace, to wliicli Kate submitted with the 
Holt thoughtfully. best grace she could. 


'.'IS accompanied by 
nbmitted with the 


‘Of course it will ; tlie girl is not .‘in idiot.* 


‘Jilnod is thicker than water, dear,’ continued 


Holt sbirted, as though he liad btrii stung, and Mrs Campden confidently, ‘and your best friends 
exclaimed, ‘Mrs Campden!* lill to have one dearer and nejirer 

‘There, pray, don’t be angry,* returned his hostess, even tin y-— you will always find to be your 

langhins outright, a very mre (hin.; with her in- f >='l‘ves Jlr loU hmi will do me tlm justice 

, ® .7 ai 4 I 1 4i 4. *, b» that I have lust expressed to him’ 

dccl ; it was on tliat accouiil, per lavs, that the she haiked rimiid forilorrohoratioii, but the wilriess 
laugh did not sound quite natural, and indeed cited had disappeared. One of the drawing- 
expressed as much scorn as mirth. ‘ I had no idea room windows was open ; and through it, finding liis 
that you (!ity geiillemen were so dilliilent and escape by llie door cut off by his hostess, Mr Holt 
unenterprising.* had quietly stepped on to the lawn, Avilh a bow 

‘The most entcrjjiising of us often fail, luadani.* ! Kate, byway ol :i]»ology tor having remained 
‘Yea, once or twice,’ ivturmuUhe.iukkIy; ‘but ‘““n opposition to 

that is no har to your iinal Hucccas.’ , ,v, , ii • ,1 * 

A curious chanjje was luamfcstod m hotli the jj,; iuaijjaaut astonWiment. 

speakers: the hauglity and somewhat rcliccnl Mrs • | ^r,. Holt thought himseU ,k tm.i,’ 

Campden had become earnest and almost vivacious ; observed Kate* qiiielly. 

the. impassive man of business, usually so defer- ‘Hu was very ibolfsh if lie diil ; and f am bound 
enlial in his manner to his liostess, had grown to say, my dear Kate, since we are upon the 
tenacious of his own ojiinion, .iiid at the same time subjiH'l, that you wnv. still moiv foolish if you 
Boa and Kciitlc. It was with a sigh that might hidiiccil liim to ludiovr. Mr Holt is a man of 
Lave hcou brcallu-d by a woman that Im replied: an-l .•vcii ol mark m his railing - 

(T 1 1 1 1 I i„ « *i^«d tliere .ire very lew girls, im matter what llieir 

’ / ' , . ’ position, who woiiM be ]ll^lllll•li 111 treatiii'g his 

time and oj.portimily are iiccossar}' to ivcovcr Irora 5^,u,„tion.^ with c.utrmpU’ 

such reverses, and to riicourago me to tempt fate •! undrrstan.l how min girl could be 

anew.* justifiiMl in doing that/ answered Kate quietly. 

‘Yon shall have them both, Mr Holt,’ cent iiined ‘Well, well, yon know what L mean. There 
she riipidly. ‘As my cousins will now iviiiaiii for aiv some young iailios only a very few — who can 


Rome weeks at Uiveivide, why should yon not do atlbnl to give tlimnselvcs airs ; ami there are 
Ukewise ? You aits very welcome to remain here, others — Avry niiiiieroiis — who cainiot affoiil it: 
if you please.* it is well for tlieni wlieii llu*y are, not conqx^lled 

* But 1 am not sniy. wlicther Dalfon, or indeed hy circiiiiistances to put up with the airs of utlier 

your litisbaiid liiinsclf’ ^^l• Holt hesitated. people. There are governesses, l\>r insUmce. 1 

‘ 1 am mistress of my own Iniuse, sir,’ broke in Iiopo, my dear, I may never liear of ijuur going out 
Mrs Campden imperiously ; ‘ if I have asked you, as such * 

that is siillleieiit. Mr Dalton will be off to town to- ‘ ft is very likely tliat you may, Mrs Camjulen/ 
morrow, and you will li.ave tlie Held all to yoiii'self. j iiilerruided thi- girl ealnily. 

— Hush! there is Komu one coming. — Why, Kate, ‘Well, as I have just said, I hopo not; but it 
my dear, t thought for once yon were deserting is, of eoiirse, jiossible, if yoiir father’s niiii is so 
the tea-table.* ' complete as we have reason to fiMi', that eirenm- 

For •ail instant Kate turned a little white ; it stances may coiiqiel yon to take* siieh a course. 
^yaB her first meeting with her hostess since the We. should all feel it— your pannils, yonr sister, 
tidings of her father’s ruin ; and though she had j ami ourselves as a great misfortiiiie, though not, 
sdiooled herself to behavi* with equaiiiniity, the ! of course, in the light of a disgraee.’ 

^ort cost her something ; then her eyes fell upon i ‘ Imleed, .Mrs (Jam|Mlon, I hope, not/ answered 
Mr Holt, and she felt th*; hot blood ]iassing into j Kale haughtily ; * niy fat her’s daughter is, I venture 
her checks, uiid fiamiiig there. These two had , to ludieve. iiiclipahle of bringing disgnme upon any 
been talking about her, some instinct told lier at i member of his f.iinily.* 

once; and though they had, uiiqiiestioiiably, a ‘Of course, of course; I don’t iiic.an that' re- 
right to do BO, she I'cseiited it exceedingly : eveiy | lurncHl her hostess quickly. ‘ But your taking one 
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lip so sharp, is just an example of how unfit you 
are to undertake any subonlinatc position. If you 
ivere a governess, you know, p<^<*plc woiilcl niy 
what they liked to you ; tliat is, they woiihl speak 
tlii'ir minds very plainly ; 1 always did so to lilary’s 
governesses.’ 

Kate inclined her head assenliiigly ; she had 
every reason to believe the sUitenient. 

‘Well, hero is an opportunity, my dear girl— at 
least he has just gone out of the window — of 
avoiding this most iinploasant contingency.’ 

‘If you please, Mrs (^iinpden, i would rather 
not talk about this matter,* said Kate, looking up 
very flushed, and with t|iiivoriiig li]is. 

‘ But that is exceedingly foolir^li. Why fiositate 
to discuss what is not a iiiere theoiutical affair, but 
something ’which is certain to happen ; wJiy refuse 
to hear any mention of povi'rty, when you arc 
about so soon to foci its sling /’ 

‘I feel it now, iiijulaiii— at Ibis niomcnV re- 
turned the girl with intense significnnce. ‘ Jlut it 
was not to our poverty that I was alluding : you 
are welcome to dwell on Uiat to your heart s cou- 
l«mt. But with respect to any — with respect to 
that gentleman’s pretensions to my hand, for to 
such r am compelled to believe you refer, I will 
not be scboolc«l ; f will not listen to you ; it is a 
matter with which you have no concern wliat- 
ever, while (}o»l still leaves me a mother.’ .h\)r a 
moment the bitterness the sense of the harshness i 
of Fate -which the young girl felt in her heart of j 
hearts, \raa peniiittcsd to manifest itself in her 
tone ; but the mention of her motlicr cvidcnily j 
softened it. ‘ I must beg, T must entreat, lifrs | 
Oampden,’slie continiUMl pleadingly, ‘ that you will , 
never mention this subject to mamma. She could , 
not endure it ; it would pain and ilistress her to ! 
an extmit that I think you are hardly aware of.* 

‘ r am <]uite aware of it, my liejir,’ answered Mrs 
('amplen composedly; ‘and it is out of considera- 
tion for the. slate of her health and and condi- 
tion -that [ have addrc'S.scd myself to you. A 
mother, a.s you suggest, is Ihe propcfi rlianm:! for 
such advice ; but, in this casi*, it is for your 
mother’s sake. I speak, and she can hardly ])1e.ail 
her own cause. 1 say nothing of your father, 
though his regret at seeing his dear ones nMliiccf], 
through his own folly, to a ])(jsiti(in so foreign to 
their experience, must indeed be poignant ; nothing | 
of your pejor iiivalii.1 sistiir, Inniceforth compelleil • 
to give up all fho.- - liixiiiies which to one in her j 
comlition ar<^ almost necessaries ; nothing of your ! 
little, brother, so young that he is incapable of | 
understanding the cliaiige that has sliadowcd lii.s | 
prospects. All these things can be remedied, if ; 
you please ; but T speak of your mother only, j 
She will never com])Iain, of' course ; but she : 
will sutler all the more. Kvery slight that may I 
now be olfered to her husband, in rotnni for a | 
sharp wonl iii other days, will be felt by her ! 
sensitive spirit like, a poisoned d;i!t. The willi- ! 
drawal of fine-weather friends ; tlni open satisfac- | 
lion of e.rie.iiiies : lhe.se things will torture, her. j 
She will SOP- yoiiraolf — her ])ride and (lower— -no j 
longer the centre of ndmiratiou among ihe dazzling • 
throngs of fashion, but wearing out your days in 
poverty and seclusion, without a chance of such a 
suitor .13 she might of old have reasonably cx- 
]K!cted ; sonic df»c.lor or eiiratc, or geiitleman- 
iariuer at the best, will necessarily fall to your 
‘ lot ; she will sce«Jeniiv’ 


‘Spare me!’ cried Kale imploringly. ‘Do you 
suppose I do not foresee these thin^ as well os 
i you — that they arc not brought home to mo 
I here V ancl she pressed her hand passionately to 
her heart. 

‘That may be so,’ continued the other calmly. 
‘ Blit what you evidently do not see is the leverso 
of the picture ; the change that is in your power 
to clfcct by the utterance of a single niouosjd- 
lablc. It is not as if you were asked to sacrifice 
yourself — as many girls are called upon to do — 
at the shrine of * mammon ; you arc not selling 
yourself to some miserable ohl man, who has only 
nis gobl to recommend him, and who has foigottcn, 
if he ever knew, wh.it love is. Mr I foil is a man 
in every way estimable, and who — as you cannot 
but be aware— is passionatf*1y attacliml to you. 
You will make liim the happiest of men ; and in 
lime -for tlu'se things grew, my dear Kate ; the 
fanciful afl*i‘ction of a girl for a lover she knows 
nothing about is not to be compared with the 
esteem and affection born of the duration of a 
husband L say, in time he will make you tlie 
happiest of women. Of course you don’t think so 
nota* Kate had tiimeil very pale, and sank di)W*n 
miller than scaled herself in an ann-chair. ‘It is 
so ditficiilt for a young girl to listen to the voice 
of experience in such a matter. Thai is why I 
preferred in the first place to speak of the inutcrial 
aspects of the cpiestion, a consideration of which 
niiiftt surely needs carry eonviclion. In accepting 
this gciitlemaii you will confer inestimable ndvaii- 
lagcs upon your family, to benefit w'hom he is 
only seeking for sucli an excuse ; of course I don’t 
mean more mean gifts, Kale, though, wiiatever he 
m.iy do for them under siicli circnmslanccs, you 
may depend upon it lie wuuld feel the obligation 
to be iijion hi.s side. He has ujiportimitit^s golden 
ones of putting Ihiiigs in your fatlier’s W'ay, with- 
out any cost to himself wiialover. [ lliink these 
should be strong arguiiienl.s even thoiigli there 
w'cre otlier means of extricating your family from 
their cinbaiTassments ; but there is absolutedy 
none. This expedili»)U of your father’s to the 
Bmzils, Mr Holt tells mo, is a fool’s errand.’ 

‘ Yuli think that w'onid be given np,* put in 
Kate Hiicldeniy— -‘that ])a]»a would remain with 
mamma, in case. I — that is, if Mr Holt’ 

‘ My dear Kate, I wouldn’t precipitate mat tern 
for the W'orld,’ interniptcil Mrs (’amjiden ; ‘I 
think it upon the wiiole advisable that your 
futlie.r sliould lake, the voyage.* 

‘ But yon said it was a fool’s crraml. ’ 

‘ Yes ; but ho will never be convinced of that 
willioiit a personal experience. Heaven forbid, too, 
that any arguments ol mine should induce you to 
take a hurried step in a matter so important ; but 
r adjure you to lay them to heart. Remember, 
you are the only one to wiiom those you love can 
look for .assistance — I mean, of course, for per- 
iiiancTit aacistaiice,’ added Mrs ('arapden, while a 
tinge of colour deepened the extremity of her nose. 
‘ It is not as if you had sistiTs to whom a similar 
chance might ofl'er itself. Your parents have only 
another burden in poor dear Jenny, who must 
ahvays be a source to them of cxptmse, os well as 
anxiety.* 

‘ Hush, for Hod’s sake ! ’ cried Kate imperiously. 
Tlie flow of Mrs Hampden’s eloipicnco had been 
such as to flrow’ii the noise of the opening of the 
door, and she was (piitis unaware that Jeimy 
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lieraelf bad cntcrod tlie room. There she stood, 
wliite and wan as a ^host, with her magnificent 
eyes fixed full upon licr hostess, with an expres- 
sion of unuLlerablc calm. 

<Do not be distressed for me, Kitty,’ said she, 
with exquisite softness. Then, in the clear, incisive 
tones that were habitual to licr, slie added : ‘ And 
as for you, Mrs Cauipden, I should indeed be 
sorry that any one beyond our own family circle I 
£*lLOuId be troubled upon my account That I 
should always— so long as 1 live — be a source of 
niixicty to it, has been, £ am afraid, decreed by 
Eate ; but as to my being a burden, 1 liope in that 
respect your apprehensions will not be n*aliseJ.* 

‘0 .reiiny, how can you ever be a burden to us!* 
oxclaiiued Kitty repi-oachfully. 

^ In the manner that Mrs (Jampden lias pointed 
out, dear,' answered her sister calmly. ’ Shu has, 
w ith great good sense, and without that foolish 
fastidiousness that wouhl keo]> some people silent 
upon such a matter, laid h(‘r finger upon our 
weakest pc»iiit ■ namely, the expense which an 
invalid like myself must necessarily be to my 
lather and motlicr, who are no longer in a position 
to bear it.* 

For the first inoiiKMit or two of surprise, the 
mislressof lliverside had looked anything but tlie 
superior being wliicli, in comparison with her 
young guests, circumstances had recently made 
her ; she had been discomposed, confused, and 
flustered ; there was even a fleeting instant in 
Avhieh she luul meditated an apology for having 
involiiiilarily wounded Jenny’s feelings ; but ])er- 
ceiving first no direct resentment in tlie girl’s 
manner, and then that her own arguments had 
ucfpiired aii unoxpectctd ally, she began to take 
courage. 

‘Of course, my ilear Jane, I should never have | 
spoken ii])un so diilicatu a mailer as your illness, 
had I dreamt you were within hearing. Iltit Kate { 
ami 1 were having a little talk upon a private 
topic, during which it became necessary to touch 
upon all the ineoiivenienci^s to wdiicli, through | 
your father’s losses, your family would Ijc now ; 
ex])osed,* 

Jenny’s eyes glancc«l to Kate and back again 
with the quickness of those of a bird. 

‘ I by no means wish to inquire into this private 
topic, Ml’S Campden,’ said she firmly; ‘but L 
slioiihL wish it clearly to be understood lliat any 
mguments founded upon iny being an eiiciimbniiicc 
to iny pai-eiits — upon my incapacity to earn my 
own living — ^liavc been advanced in error. Jf any 
important step were taken by any member of our 
family’ — here she gl.'inccd again at Kate — ‘upon 
that supposition, it would be a great mistake ; and 
if it involved anything of sacrifice, must needs be 
bitterly repented of, since it would have been 
imule in vain.' 

‘ Jhit, my dear child,’ expostulated Afrs Campden, 
with a certain maternal air, which perhajw, of 
all hep mental disguises, became her least, ‘it is 
perfectly ridiculous that a girl in your position — 
ii confirmed invalid — can ever hope to obtain any 
situation, ns a governess, for instance, or to make 
money by her own exertions. 'With all the good- 
\yll in the world, you know, how is it possible 
thaWou are to do it ?* 

‘ My dear Mi-s Campden, tliat is an affair of my 
own,’ replied Jenny decisively, ‘as private os your 
late topic with Kitty ; and you must therefore 


excuse my discussing it. — J lero is Mary come at { 
last. Mamma is still closeted with Dr Curzon, 
by-the-bye, and bade me say she would take no 
tea.* 


HINDU MKNDICANTS. 

It is remarkable that a refiigious profession and 
begging are so clostdy allied in the minds of 
the Hindus, that when mendicancy is adopted by 
any one of them as a means of livelihood, the 
first step taken is to assume the religious garb. 
Hence, nearly every Hindu beggar belongs to 
some religious order, lie may be aged or blind, 
or lame or maimed ; but it is not his infinnity 
that he pleads as reuderiiig him a fit object 
of ebarily ; it is his connection with the god 
whose woi'shipp(ir he jjrofesscs to be, :ind in whose 
name it is that he solicits alms. Hence, again, 
most of the llimlu mendicants are men well able 
to work for their owm living, but have taken to a 
life of begging simply from a love of idleness. 

Tlie different orders of Hindu mendicants may 
be classcil under two heails. First, the local men- 
dicant, who, having taken up a permanent abode 
ill some town or village, attaches himself to one 
or other of its Icmpics, sweeping and cleansing it j 
dail}', and performing other ofii'V^s needful in the I 
service of the idol. Secondly, the wandering | 
mendicant, or tlevotee as ho is commonly called, 
who roams from iirovince to province, and has 
no fixed dwell! ng-plac(*. He affects the superior 
sanctity of an ascetic, and studiously avoids ming- 
ling with his fellows. 

There is nothing peculiar in the habits of the 
local mendicant to distinguish him from the rest 
of the people, except his religious garb ; but the 
meinbei's of the wamlcring class are so remarkable 
in their ajipearance, habits, and mode of life, that 
to imuiy readers, a di’scriptiou of tli(?m may prove 
both interesting and amusing. The following 
cpisodl^ which fell under the writer’s personal 
experience, supplies the description, and also 
ailbnls some insight into phases of Hindu life. 

It w'iis ill a secluded spot, close to a small 
brook, at some distance from the village of Mul- 
siras, that one of these devotees had taken up 
his abode. No one could tell whence he had 
come, and for his part he was careful not to 
enlighten those who sought the iiiforiiiatiou. 

A sanctimonious motion of the finger towards 
the sky was all the answer they received, sig- 
nifying either that he came from above, or that 
his w'anderiiigs were guided by a power whicli 
ruled tliei'e. He was middle-aged, short, and 
strongly built ; his only shelter was the sh^e of 
a 'wide-spreading wil<J fig-tree, under which stood 
a small temple with an image of the warlike god 
Khanduba, an im-arnaiion of Siva, the Hindu 
deity of destruction. His appearance, to the eye 
I of a European, was cah:ulated to create a feeling 
I of disgust, not unminglcd with compassion. His 
I long hair, niattcil with mud, and tied in a knot on 
I his head ; Ids body besiucarcd with ushea ; his 
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eyes blooilshut fnim the fumes of a j^repaRitioii 
of hemp-tops, which he smoked incessantly ; 
he sat, with uii aiiechition of dignity, on a mat 
of palm-leaves, with his legs crossed under him 
his hookah in one hand, the other resting on his 
knee-- and seemingly absorbed in cuiitciuplation. 
Ilia only cluthiiig was a narruw strip of calico 
siispciidiid before, and behind to a string lied 
round his waist, to which also w'us attached, at 
the left side, a small leathern ])oiich containing 
steel, (lint, and tinder for striking Arc ; and a 
dirty strip of cloth, doing duty fur a robe, thrown 
over his right shoulder, and drawn carelessly 
around liis otherwise naked body. His belong- 
ings consisted of a small bundle appanmlly con- 
taining a knife, a sickle, a pair uf rud(! sandals, 
and other odds and ends of an equally primitive 
description ; an eartlieti censer, from which from 
time to time he. lit his hookah ; a melon gourd 
from which to slake his thirst ; two or three 
earthen cook iiig- pots ; his mat, and a huge bamboo 
club mounted wilh iron, which, by way of protec- 
tion, he carried about with him wherever he went. 
His forenoons were spent in religions observances, 
which consisted, iirst, of ahlulioii; next, of Ik'- 
Bincai'ing his body with ashes, from a metal censer 
ill the temple close by ; in numoroiis prostnitioiis 
before the idol; and la.dly, in rijpeating the names 
of the principal Hindu gods ami goddesses, the 
iiumhcT of limes each had to he invoked hciiig 
regulated by a string of hemls which Imng rountl 
the wrist of his right arm. This ritual, and the 
preparation of his only daily meal, occupied him 
till noon ; w’lien, having calcii till ho was scaretdy 
able to move, lie woiiM IIirjw himself upon his 
mat, and sleep till late in the afternoon. On 
rising, he. wouM receive visits from the people of 
the village; and towards evening he wouhl he seen 
roaming in an adjacent wood, picking up slicks to 
feed his lire during the night, and to cook his next 
day’s meal. Jlis nights wen; spemt in apparently 
wakeful solitude. 

Such was the strange being whom the ignorant 
and superstitious Hiiidu.s, particularly the w'oiiien 
of the village, looked upon wilh feelings by no 
means akin to tlm^^o whic.li would (ill the mind uf 
a European. To them he was a holy man, worthy 
of worship and adoration ; they supplied him \vith 
coppers, brought him rice, whcal-nical, .'«ugar, ilried 
dates, and cocoa-nuts ; and having oilhred them to 
him, they would pr().strate theni'iclve.s at his feet 
with feelings of the deepest reverence. To have 
their foreheads anointed with ashes from his 
censer, and to liear the word Asliirwada (blessing) 
nttei-ed by his sacreil lips, was to many the only 
boon they sought ; while the childless praye«l that 
they might be blessed with olfspriiig, the ailing 
with health, the poor with bread, and others acconl- 
ing to their various nce«l.s. ’riiese petitions wc^re 
invariably answered by an assuraiiiie. of their being 
speeilily coiiii>lied with ; the. e.on.se.(pieiice of which 
wafl, that the people, thought they wore fortunate 
in having such a saint, whom they called Bawa 


(father), Bojourning within the limits of their 
village : and the Bawa on his part, although of 
a taciturn nature, expressed himself satisfied with 
the reception accorded to him by the good people 
of Malsims. 

An iiitclligimt and w'ily Brahman was almost 
the finly member of the community who stood 
aloof fi-oin any nianifcstatioii of regaiil or nispect 
for the seemingly holy visitor. As a man of the 
world, he smiled at the credulity of the less iiitcl- 
ligiuit jHU'tion of the iiihahitaiits ; as a meiiiher 
of the priestly order, he keenly resented what he 
considered an iiiiwarraiitahle encroachment upon 
his personal rights as spiritual guide to the com- 
muiiity, and hence sohdy entitled to all revenues 
arising from exhihilioiis of religious sentiment. 
He could not prevent the reverence which was 
being shewn, nor the gifts which were being 
lavished on the Bawa ; hut ho foi-clolil evil, and 
with what foresight the sequel will unfold. 

Among iho.se who waited on the Bawa for 
his blessing were a number of Ramasis. The 
Raiiiu.sis, a tribe i)f aborigine.?, are the. recognised 
walcbiutai of the villages in the Deccan ; mid no 
doubt some* of them are faithful to the trust 
reposed in them ; hut as a rule, they are the author.? ' 
of most of the depredalion-s ronmiittc*d on the, well- 
to-do portion of the community, 'fhey worship the 
ITiiidii gods, hut attach tliem.selves particularly 
to Khandiiha ; which circiim.stance may in this 
instance have hiought them into contact with the 
Bawa. Their visits to him were, made, during tho 
night, w'heii the re.st of tin* people were least likely 
to see them with him. 'rinjy too beli(*ved in his 
supernatural powers, as much as tins other ignorant 
portions of the villagers, and like, them, had their 
iKirlicnlar horiii to ask. 

The Waiii, a trade.snian wlm was the. corn- 
chandler, grocer, oilman, dra]»er, and general 
.shopkeeper of a neighbouring village, bad provisd 
I refractory. He had, although repoate«liy threatened 
* by him, steadily refii.s<‘>L to meet the deiiiainl.s in 
full of the Rainu.si of his own village, for •^erv'ice.s 
nuideiiul, and was therefore marked out liy tlie 
fralin'iiity for h*gilimii(i: pluinler. He \\\i ‘ the only 
Waiii of his small village, ainl IherefoLc monopo- 
lised all the ciLstom of it, as well as that of sonic of 
the iieighhouring villages. He. ami his wife v-’cre 
old and childle.'is ; they had for many year.? been 
exile.? fi-oiii their own ]>rovincc of ({iijerat, and 
during that lime had hiiil hy a considerable sum of ; 
money, much of which wa.s buried in bmzcn pots ; 
in dilierent parts of their dwelling, ’file o]<l man’s j 
sole object was a<hl a little mm'c to his savings, j 
return to the. ])Iii<:e nf his nativity, and spend the 
renininder of liis days in (|uie.t and coinfoit. The 
village. whi;i*e h^^ re.side(l, iiaidni, lay about six 
miles to the north of MaLsira.?, the. Nira River flow- 
ing midway, and dividing the lands of llio two: 
Malsints lay within the territory of the tlieii Rajah 
of Sattara ; Raidni, within that of the East liidia | 
Company, in a district whioli nt the time was in ; 
charge of a European ofliuer, who was never found 
napping in the matter of lii.4 police duties. It 
'ivuB thendbre a liazardou.? undertaking to allenqit 
a liiirghiry at Ruidni, and hence the visit of tho 
' llamiisis to the Jiawa. Would he throw the 

- : 
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mantle of Iuh nrotection over tlictn ? Would ho ■ uiiproac.liin.'' duy, when the ]).'irty reached liaidiii, 
prumisu that tliey would prove HUcccAsfiil, and ■ and no tiiiui was lust in chose, 

escape detection ? , In iiothin«{ is tlie old ])i'uvei'b, SSet a thief to 

Tiie Hawa, havinj:' the popular notions of a c:ilcli a tliielV better c.x(:ini»lified than in the plan 
Hindu, could have hdt little if any compunction j adopted in the ])(.>ci;an uii such occasions. The 
in giving a ready response to the i»raycr of the village llaiinisi. look«.*cl upon as a professional 
ilaiiiusis. Were 'they not thieves by i)rofessimi tin tliiel, is expected to track the footsteps of the per- 
well as by birth ? Had not tlic Supreme, in e.reat- petrjib>rs of every robbery. The Ibiniusi of Kauliii 
iiig a (»iHte of the kind, intended tliut they sliouM Wits tliciviure Kuiiimoiied at once to perform this 
subsist by theft / And was he not, therefore, part of his olticial duties ; and In*, was not buig in 
furthering the designs of Provide.iiee, in encoumg- leading the party to the spot at wliicU the burglars 
iiig tlieiii to follow the profcsssioii to which they bail recrossi;il the rivn- on their reliirii home, 
were horn? Hid not the Wani deserve to ho Here he made a si and, nn-okly pleading that th(s 
punished / And who had a better right to pitiii.'-h slivaiii had obliterated any I'urtlier marks of foot' 
that penurious trade'^man than tlie casti*, a mein- ]»ririts, and that it was thei’eroi'e iiiipossihle to 
her of which he had tlefrauded ? The Jlawa, how- procetfil forward with any ilegree of certainty, 
ever, was not blind to his own interests ; and in There was, however, a much more serious 
complying with the di;siri‘H of the Itainusis, In* obstacle to proceeding forwanl than that which 
made this stipulation, that a porti(iii (d* the spoil the llamusi pleaded. To pass the boundary which 
should fall to his share. separated the territory of any iiidcpcndeiit state 

Elated with the prospect (d tlie.ir booty, and the from that of the CJoinpany, on an errand of the kind, 
immunity promis(id hy the llawji, lots were cast as was to tmnsgress a stringent onler of govern men t. 
to those members who should conqirise the gang to But was not this an exceptional case / The oilicer 
he engaged in the hiirglury. Fourteen -a x^ropi- tletennincd to xn-oceerl, and a flourish of his whip 
tious iiumher — were selected ; and the first, and hy way of threat, soon convini:cd the llamusi that 
therefore, tin* darkest night of the lunar niontli trifling was out of the fpiesl ion. So on they went, 
was fixed ujioii its that on which the lioiise of the crossed the river, which at tin*, spot Wiis hut kiicc- 
unfortiiiiate, Wani was to he athic.kod. 'flic closing deep, and went along the opposite bank to the. 
act previous to starting was l«) meet at the temple point where the burglars Inul continued their 
of Khaiuluha ; there, in a body, solemnly to vow retreat. From Iheiici.*, following up the track, 
eUu'nal allegiance to him in c;ase. of suciie-ss ; ami the.y very shortly after sighleii Malsiras ; ami on 
to call down his dire displeasure u]K)ii any ineinher approaching the village, it was observed that a 
of the gang who should xn-ove. false, f)y giving number of llamusis were collected In front of 


information against the rest. 


their huU On seeing the party advancing, they 


It was alxmt niidiiight when the fourteen upon came forward, salnfcd theSaliil) ino.sL obsequiously, 
whom tli(‘. lots had fallen, armed with swoixls and nml expresseil their reailiness to continue the. 
bludgeons, made tlu*ir ap]M?araiice at the dour of track of the ‘vile burglars.* To this the Sahib 
the, Waiii’s house. They hat I no trouble in eifect- li:ul no objection; hut in the meantime, by a 
ing an entrance ; and having ransacked the preconcerted ]i1aii, lie insisted tliat two of their 

of everything of value that they could carry iiiimher should be handed over to him as lioslages, 
away, they left the. village in high glee at the for the good conduct uf the rest in following ux» 
success which bail utleiided their eiiterjirise. So the track, which had been traced to their village, 
far from any resistance being made by ilio Wani, This led to a panic, and a general attempt at 
lie was, through fear of being murdered, glad to escape ; hut it failed ; ten of them were secured, 
shew where his valuables and treasure weiv. and presuming that they were the delinquents, they 
hidden ; ami these were carried away with the wen* walkcil olf in trimiiph to the X'rincipal town 
resU of the district in which Kaidni was situated, and 

The peo])1e of the village were aroused ; hut cuiiliiied in what might he culled a xiolice station, 
no one ventured to run the risk of being mal- Siillice. it to say that, being subjected to rather 
treaUal, if not seriously injured, for interfering in hanl fare ami harder treatment, one of them, a 
behalf uf the Wani. In short, they felt little if mere striiding, turned axiprover; and eventually 
any sympathy for him ; for he; it must ho said, the rest of the. gang were appre.lie.iidi‘*l with a large 
was, i II cominoii with others uf his class, no favour- stolen proxierly. Thirteen were 


itc of the villagei's. JLe, like the other Waiiis of convicted, and sentenced to iiiixirisoiimcnt with 
the district, was extortionate in his dealings ; and liaixl labour for a number of years, and the 
the peox»lc looked upon him and his l»rethreii as ax»prover liberated, 
little if any better than the llainusis themselves. ft came out during the trial ill 


us by day/ was indeed a comiiiun saying uitimig 
them. 


The Patil licad-man of the. village -who was apprehension ; but he was not to be found. When 
a kind of revenue and police oilicer combined in the Raiiinsis were being taken one way, he had 
one, on seeing what liad hapxKMied, as in duty been seen walking olf in a directly opposite direc- 
bonnd, started olf a messenger to the £ur«qteaii tiiin, with his cliih thrown over his shoulder, liis 
officer ill charge of the district, to inform him of belongings .sLriiiig to the upper end of it, and he 
the burglary. A distance of fourtcM'n miles separ- away lustily at his hookah, 

ated that officcFs residence from llaidiii ; ami it The Kiiropeaii officer »lid not escaxio. a Teprimaiid 
was not till about 3 a.m. that he was rouseil from for iiifriugiiig the oixicrs of government in crossing 
his slumbers, to start with a few armed followers, the. boundary which divided the two states. It was 
mounted and on foot, to the scene of the bui^hiiy. j jdaiii, however, Iroiii the covert nature of the 
The eastern sky was beginning to shew signs uf | rcxirimaiid, that it was merely formal, and that his 


little if any better than the llainusis themselves. ft came out during the trial that the incmlicant 
*The one class robs us at night, the other fh^^ces had to a certain extent encouraged the burglars, if 


lie had not actually instigateil them to commit the 
burglary, and means were Ihcrerore taken for his 
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buperiurs duly appreciated the motives which 
prompted him to act as he had done. By his zeal 
and iutelligeuco he rose rapidly in Uie service ; 
and many years afterwards, when passing tlirougli 
Malsiros on much more important duties, ho was 
led to make inquiries about the unfortunate 
Uamusis wlio laid been imprisoned for tlie bur- 
glaiy. 

He asoertiiiued that only two had survived the 
period of their sentence, and that they were then 
residing in the village ; the i'(?st liiui been carried 
off by cholera at ditferent periods of their impris- 
onment. But, lamentable to say, his inquiries 
regarding the stripling who had turned a])prover 
elicited the jtainfiil fact, that, a short time after 
his return to the village, his dead body was found, 
horribly mutilated, in an unlmpiented part of the 
wood in which the Bawa wjis wont take his 
evening strolls. There was but (me u])iiii()ii ns to 
the perpetrators of the fiiiil deed. The caste could 
not sillier such a i-cin'gaih! to live. 

No endeavour had been made to detect the 
miiiilorers. An obscure outcast was not worth the 
trouble. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE OLYDK 

IN TWO CT1APTEU3. CIIAPIJSU II. 

Mv brother followed me from the room, and 
whis]jercd ; ‘ This looks rather a ba»l business, ^ 
Mary ; but still it is (piilH possible they may turn 
up safe enough ; and so long us there is hope, you 
must keep her up. i am glad you offered to go 
with her.’ 

Tom was standing dressed at the head of the 
stairs. lie had hcaM Mi-s Nisbet’s sobs, hut did 
not like to como down, and was eager to know 
what was the matter. I told him as briefly as 
possible what hod occurred. 

* Poor Mrs Nisbet I’ he said ; ' Ciiu't I do anylliiiig 
to relieve h(;r mind ; take a run along the beach ^ 
or something? They are sure to turn up, you 
know ; but I daresay she can’t help worrying/ 

‘You might look about to see if you can find 
any trace of them, as soon as it is light,' I said ; 
‘but it would not be cd’ much use just now. But 
I must rim down tj her. Your father and you 
can talk it over presently/ 

When Mrs Nisbet and I wont in, wo went at 
once to her own room, where baby was lying 
asleep in his pretty bluc-and-whilo bassinette, 
and the nurse sitting half asleep and rather 
aggrieved -looking beside him. Jane evidently 
had not undemtuod her mastiir’s danger, or her 
mistress’s state of mind, and she was preparing 
to depart, vaguely wondering what I was doing 
there in a dressing-gown at one o’clock in. the 
morning. 

‘Mrs NLsbet,’ said f, ‘don’t you think we ought 
t() have good fires put on in the kitchen and 
dining-rocim, and dry stocking-s and tiling.^ looked 
out, before Jane goes to bed? They may have 
come ashore at Toward Point, and may be coming 
home by the roarl, wet through/ 

‘Oh, certainly ; I woiidiT [ never thought of 
that inyselt,’ said Mrs Nisbet, who, as I expected, 


had roused up a little at the thought of having 
sometliiug to do. 

‘ You were in such a hurry to weep over their 
drowning, that you hod no time to tnink of the 
far more likely event of their return, dripping 
wet and starving with hunger,’ said I, trying to 
speak as cheerfully as I couhL 

But when all was done, and she hud sat down 
in the diiiiiig-rooiii, where the supper was laid, 
and the slippers, &c., wanning on the fender, the 
same painful look, almost like despair, came into 
her eyes us she murmured : ‘ How strange it will 
feel to x>iit all these things away, when, we have 
given up hope -if they never return. ! * 

Wu got our anxious friend persuaded to take a 
little rermshiiieiit, and afterwards to lie down 
beside baby, who was getting restless. I then 
took away the lamp in Mrs Nisbet’s room, seeing 
that she had become very still and bad her eyes 
closed, for [ tboiiglit she might be asleep ; but I 
came and jieeped in every now and again, to see 
if she were ciuiel. I was coming up-stairs on a 
similar emiiui, just os the first fiiiut gray light of 
dawn was beginning to struggle with the darkness; 
but before L came to the dour, she called me in a 
kind of intense whisper to come in ami not be 
afraid to tell my news, for she ‘ knew the worst.* 
She was sitting up in hed, pushing back her long 
hair from her teniplc.s with both hands. 

‘ 1 have no n(‘.ws/ I Pai<l, feeling rather ahirnieil 
at her wild Ki’utvd look. ‘But it is getting light 
now, ujid they will now he able to see their way 
home, which, of course, they could not do in the 
dark.’ 

‘They will never come home,* she solemnly 
replied. ‘T havi! just seen John. 1 was lying 
broad aw ake, looking at the firelight playing on the 
curtains, ami listening to the wavi's, when all at 
once 1 saw a givat greiai w*.'ive curl itself up liki; a 
wall, with a white*, crest of foam ; and \ saw John's 
face through it; and then it seemed to full with a 
loud noise and a hiss of broken waters, and then it 
all disappeared. It W'as only for a moineiit ; but I 
saiw his hice quite distinctly; he w'as deadly ]>aLc, 
and his eyes were wide open. I thought t’harley 
was somewhere on the beach ; but before L had 
time*, to look, the w'holc. seem*, wus gom^’ 

‘ You must have been dreaming,' I cried, in- 
w'ardly reproaching myself for having left her a 
sini'le luomeiil ahme. 

‘No,* she said, ill the same ivhi.sp'.riiig, awed 
voice ; ‘ ( was nut dreaming. 1 had been ^iraying. 
I Inul o])eiied my eyes, aijd w’a-s watching the llre- 
light, a» L told you, ami wishing — oh, so earnestly 
—that I could know what had become, of them, 
when 1 imagined 1 saw a green wave rise up 
before me, and iny hu.sbaiid*.s face in it. Oh, it is 
terrible to think of liis being tossed about by 
that angrjr sea! Perhaps those cruel waves are 
da.shiug him against the rocks now. I must get 
lip,’ she imrsueil ; ‘ the sea sounds .so loud when 1 
am lying here.' She. rose, and proceeded to dress ; 
while 1 sank into a chair and watched her, too 
bewildered to utter a word. Presently she came 
and Hat down on a footstool beside me, and said ; 

‘ Do you remember the other evening, when 1 was 
telling yon how happy I was, you told mo to 
hush, for it soundeil ominous to talk of perfect 
happiness in this world i And is it not a strange 
coincideiico that with the first light of dawn on 
tlie anniversary of my marriage, (lud should send 
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a viRion to tell me I uni a willow ! I am a very | 
young widow, am 1 not? 1 am not twenty-one j 
yet, and life IooIcr ro cliKiiial and lonely.* Then, 
buiying her face in iiiy lax*, Rhe Raid willt a ! 
groan : * Oh, if Clod had only taken hahy and me 
iiiRtead ! ’ 

* lIuRh ! hush ! my dear ; for niercy’H Rake, don’t 
go on like that, frightening an old woiimn out of 
her wits. We don’t live in the times of John the 
Evangelist, and things are not told to people in 
signs and visions. l)o liy to be reasonable.* Tt 
went to my heart to speak to her so harshly, but 
I hardly knew what to say. To synix^alhise with 
her would have only made iiiatters worse. 

It wan now getting quite light, and she walked 
steadily into tlie drawing-room, imlled up the bliinl, 
and looked out at the sc.'U She stood so for a time, ! 
.Mild said : * 1 will try still to hope, till tlic sea ■ 
gives up the dead.** * I 

* Or tile living,* T replied. 

After a while she said : * You must he very tired I 
sitting up all iiiglil. Won’t you go and lie down ? 

1 assure you, you need not be afraid to leave me - • 

I am cpiitc calm.* 

‘ You must not s(?nd me away,* T .*in.swercd. ‘I am 
not at all tired, and could nut slcex) ; but 1 .should | 
like a nip of tea.’ { 

‘ Then I will go and prepare it,’ .she said, rising, 
.'IS if .she were glad of Sdimtliiiig to do. 

Happening to look out after she had left, I .s;iw 
Tom waiting on the door-step. I went and o[Mnied 
the door; and he told me that he hud walkexl about 
two miles along the shore, but could .see nothing — 
not even a capsized boat. * Which shews,’ said he, 
‘that they certainly have not been upset here- 
abouts, and most likely they are still in her. It is 
about a quarter of an hour since I I'ame back,* he 
addeil ; * nut 1 thought T would not ring, for IV^ar 
Mrs Nisbet might think they had come, and then 
have been disappointed.* 

’J’he servants were soon stirring ; then baby woke 
U]), and had to he attended to. 1 mil in for a few 
niiniito.s to tell iiiy brother about Mrs Nisliet. lie 
M’as not iiiclinud to ailach much imporlaiico to 
her vision, ar J said he saw no ivasoii wliy we 
should apprehend that the wor.st liad happened. 

‘ No,’ said Tom ; ‘ it would be ridiculous to give 
them up for lost, when very likely they are on 
their way home. It is easy enough to understaud 
how they might get drifted down the Eirth, and 
not be able to pull buck before daylight. Or they 
may have taken sheller on one of the Ciimliraes ; 
or may even be ashore at Eoihesay. Ihit depend 
upon it, the w’orst is just tliat they have been 
tossed about on the sea all night.' 

‘You are quite right, Tom,* said his father. ‘Tt 
is very probable they have landed somewhere 
quite safely ; and if it had not been Sunday, might 
liave been back with one of the early steamerH. 
As it is, I fear we must bear the susiiense. We 
can’t e.\pcct a letter or telegram either. It is 
most unfortunate it .should be Sunday ; but T do 
tliiiik that they will be here by the evening. 
They will be as anxioii-s to get back os we aiv to 
Bee ^oin, nnlc.ss the womt has really huppeneiL* 

tbc chances are twepty 1o one against it,’ 
chimed in Tom, with his usual impetuosity. 

Towards the afternoon, Mrs Nisbet was sitting 
at the window, looking wearily out to sea. 1 
could so well understand the aching dread that 


was gnawing at her heart Our hopeful aiguinciits 
and BuriniHC-s were alinost stereotyxied by thiR time, 
ami 1 could only press her hanil silently. All at 
once I oliRervcd her straining her eyes to the 
opporite^ Rhorc with an intensity of eagerness. I 
looked in the same direclifin, and saw a Rinall 
boat at Rome distance, anil ajqnirenily coming 1 
straight across. 

‘ Tt ia cmiiiiig here,’ I cried. ' 

‘Wait!’ hIic said in a hoarse whisper. ‘We 
cannot tell who or what may be in her.* She 
stood close to the window, watching the little boat 
, as it rose and fell witli the waves. I ran to 
bring tlie iield-glasses — for wi* bad a very good 
■ x>air — and banded them to her. ‘ Ijook first,* she 
I entreated ; ‘ I dare not.* And .«ihe .stood with clasped 
! hands, while I steadied the glass and brought it 
into focus. 

‘I see four men in her,* f saM : ‘they are all 
rowing, but tlieir bucks arc to wants us. Now, one 
turns round, l)iit he is only a boatman ; and— • 
Ah ! yes ] I am almost sure the one with the dark 
hair i.s Mr Melhven I* 

‘ Let me sc.'C,’ slie cried, seizing tlie glass eagerly; 
but her hand trembled so, that phe could scarcely i 
hohl it. When she had nianngcd to .steady it, she 
cried: ‘Ye.s; they are there! John and (Charley 
both*- and slie staggered back, and fell in a deoil- ] 
faint. I 

It was long bidorc she could be brought round, I 
and her husbuiid’s footstifps were heanl on the | 
gravel outside as she shewed the first signs of ' 
consciou.siicRs. He came rapidly but softly into ; 
the room, and sank down on hi.s knec.s by the side 
of his wilVs sofa ; and taking her liund in his, and 
looking up to me, he Raid : ‘ iShe must have Kulfcred 
u great deal, poor darling.* 1 

‘ Ye.V I said; ‘.she had almost given you up for 
lost.’ » ^ t I 

She opened her eyes, and looking in her Inis- 
baiid’s face, she murmured : ‘ It i.s really you, John ! 
You are not ilrowiidl 1* 

‘ Do I look like a drowned X’erson ?* he answered, 
smiling. 

‘No -not now,’ she replied. ‘ Hut when I saw ■ 
your face through the big wave, it looked drowned 
then.* ! 

* Why ! what does she mean ? ’ he exclaimed, look- ! 
ing anxiously at her, for he feared the suspeiisc had I 
told upon her reiisoii. Mr Methveii had come inlti : 
the room and sat down near his sister, but he. did ' 
not speak, and my brother stood behind. : 

‘ It is a dream she hod this morning,’ I ex]daincd. ! 
‘Shu thought slie saw a great wave ri.se np before 
her, and your face appeared to look tbroiigli it.’ 

‘It w'iw no dream,* she said, Irving to raise her- 
.<ielf, and stretching out her hand for the wine and 
water 1 had been vainly otl’ering to her before. 
She drank the wine, and t iirning to her hiuslmnd she j 
added : ‘ I was wide awake, though I was in bed ; 
and I started up a.i 1 .‘saw the wave curl up all 
green and smooth, and white foam at the top, just 
us they do when they br(?:ik on the shore ; and 
your face looked through the; water pale as 
death, and tin* eyes wide open ; it was just for an 
instant, and tlicn the wave fell with a loud noise ; 
and then I heard the hiss and rush of waters, as if 
nuuiing up the beach. I thought j/ou were somc- 
whei-e near too, Charley,’ she said, turning to her 
brotlier ; * but it all vanished before I hail time to 
identify you. Can it have been a dream, I wonder i ’ 
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‘ WliC'ii <li»l tliia take place T ziakecl her IiusImiiuI 
exciteilly. 

Must* in the first yray of the niorniii",* 

Bttid 1 ; and his wife nodded. 

* Why, it is the most extraordinary thing !* said 
Jifr Nisbet, turning to liis brutlier-in-hiw. ‘ It was 
just about then that our boat capsixed, as we were 
trying to rim her on to a small island, and I was 
sucked up by a wave ; but bid'ore 1 was Hung on 
the beach, 1 opened my eyes and tlioiight L saw 
you, Kitty, silting up in bed. You looked fright 7 
eiicd or distress^Ml, anil wm-e ]iiishijig ymir hair 
back with your bands.’ ([ gave, an invuluntary 
exclamation, for she was hinkiiig just as her hus- 
band described, when 1 went into her room at the 
time she told me she saw liini.) * It was all over 
like a Mash of lightning, but it was a.s vivid as 
it wius rapid. I saw the whole room (piite dis- 
tinctly, and baby on the bed. I thought I must 
be dying, and that my spiiit had been allowed 
a last look at ymi beVore ijiiilling the earth for 
ever. For,* .added he, bending over his wife, ‘1 
felt as if it were n-ally you, and not a vision, I 
h.ad seen ; but tlie whole,, thoughts, vision, and 
all, passed, as I said, like a Hash of lighlniiig, and 
I was Hung on the beach stunned ; for I reineinher 
iiotliing more till I recovered in llui cottage into 
which I Avas earried. 

‘It is very si range ! The strangest thing 1 ever 
beard,’ said ^Ir Methven. ‘John told me of his 
dream or vision, after he recovered ; but I thougbt 
nothing of it llieii. The wonderful thing is, how 
you shouhl have scon each other. I suiipose we 
may call it a ease of doiihle clairvo^'ance ; but I 
always fancied that sort of thing Avas all hmnhng.’ 

‘ dh, doift talk about it any more,’ entn?at(‘d Mr.s 
Nisbet, shuddering. ‘I fear I shall never fuigi*t 
that face in the wave, John ; I never expected to 
see you alive again.’ 

‘My poor darling!’ he iiiurinured fondly, tighten- 
ing his cl.'isp of her hand, and looking earjicstly 
in her face. 

‘ Jiiit come,’ she s.iid, ‘tell ns .all Jibont it; you 
ba\'e told us nothing yet but that you AAcre • 
capsized on a small islain).’ 

‘My dear Kitty,' fX])laiiied her brother, ‘Ave got 
drifted out, aii<l could not get in again ; hut we are 
here all uliv4>, and .m; little like droAvned people, that 
AA'C are awfully hungry ; and L for one won't .satisfy 
anybody’s cimo.dtv till I h.ave eaten and drunk.’ " j 

‘Such a Avoithy resolution deserve.'? to be | 
seconded,’ said her biisbaiid ; ‘ so. Kilty, I Avill ring i 
the b(dl, and tell tliem to bring in .soiiietliing.’ I 

‘Ob, 1 will go down and see after supper, if j 
Mrs Ni.sbet Avill allow me;’ and going to her, 1 j 
whispered : ‘ Wonldirt it be well to have things | 
as Ave arranged yesterday 

‘Yes,* she an.'^weiv.d, smiling; ‘ I Avill try to go! 
down Avith you, and make ii nice.’ 

‘No, no,’ said I. * You .'ire not able to do any- 
thing of the kind ; I Avill soon arrange . very thing.* 

‘Thank you,’ she leplieil. ‘ I dmi’t know hoAV 1 
cjui ever thank you eiiongli. — John,’ she said, 
turning to her husband, ‘if it had nut Imuui for 
Miss Mackinlay, I never could have got through 
last night and to-day. — You must all come and 
take supper with us, you know,* she added Avith 
a lueaiiing look ; an invitation which her hiishiitid 
seconded, Avith many warm expre-ssiuns of th.'inkH. 

With the as.>!i.siunce of the willing Iniiiflmaideiis, i 
we soon hud tiiu table fa]iFcaid with the i»rftty, | 


dainty little dishes, wliich luul all day kept in- 
truding themselves on my mind in the light of 
.‘inything but a ‘ Avedding-feost ; ’ and really the 
t.*iLlc looked very pretty, AA’ith the baskets of 
HoAA'crs *tlie bride’ had arranged the previous d.'iy. 

Mrs Nishet Avas a little giddy and faint when 
she ro.se, and there Avns a little bustle about getting 
lier dowii-st:iirs and seated ; so that the s])lendi(l 
nature of the feast diiL not strike anybody till AVe 
AA'ere all at the taible. 

‘ Hollo, K ilty ! Wbixt ’s this '/* inquired John, as 
he took up the caiTcr to jdunge it into the breast 
of a turkey, Avho.se gay adornments had just then 
come under hi.s ohscrv.'itioii. ‘ Have yon been 
endoAA'oil Avith the. AA’and of the conjurer t (Jhain- 
too ! Wliy, this is like a wedding-feast ! ’ 

‘ Don’t you remcinh(;r, John, that this is the 
.'inniversary of our marriage i And I had ])repared 
those things in honour of the day. It is more, 
appropri.-ite now than c*vi*r, since Ave have been 

iiiiiftHl again after such’ Ihit here a sob 

clioked her voice. 

At last, Arhen the 6uh.stantia1ities had hi-en 
diKpo.scd of, AA’e .'ill bogged tlit;iii to relate thidr 
adventure.^. So Mr Methvoii began. 

‘You kiioAA',’ he said, ‘ that we look out the boat 
for nil lioiirs lishing last night, a little before 
eight o’clock. We Aveut to the usual place, ami 
let down our line.'?. There Avas a little saat.II, but 
AA'e did not think anything of it. It seemed to 
iiicroivso, however, aiul it begJin to lain ; .'ind 
after lishing rather los?s than an hour, aa’c dicAv 
ill uur lines and deeiiled to give it n[> ; but 
oil ]iroceeding to haul up the anchor, Ave found 
it liud been dragging, and that aa'c bad drifted 
a gooil Avay out. We took to the oar-s, and pullejl 
as hard as aa'o could, but did not ajipear to g(‘t 
any nearer the .shore. At last, avIuii wo bad 
TOAved till AA'e wi‘1'0 almo.4 exhau.sled, and it 
Avas getting dark, I looked round to John, Avbo 
Avas sitting behind me, and oUserved : “It bioks 
.as if AA’e bad got niir.'^idve.'i into a li.v, doe'^n’t it 
“ Ihitlifr,'* be said; “but Ave imi.'L not give in 
yet : come, pull UAvay.'’ Wliirli aa’o did, a.-? if wo 
Ave.re pulling for our live.s ; but it was no u.se. 
We sloppeil to take breath, and on looking round 
again, instead of tindiiig oiirselvc.'i nean rthe shore, 
it Avas a]iiio.?l invi-rihle. “ Jt in the rain ami tlark- 
ncss liiiles it Ireiii us,” said John ; “ 1 think we 
must be really nearer. Come, let us have aiiotber 
try.” We rowed in a kind of despcratiuii for a 
time ; but the darkness increased so fust that *.vo 
could li.'irdly si'.e a couple of boat-lengths, aud 
were obliged to ilraw in our oars and giA’e it up. 
We sat and looked at each other in silence for a 
Avhiie. For my pjirt, I had jii.st heguii fully to 
iiiider.<t.'iml our position. AVe could not tell north 
from south, and had no iilea in Avhat direction 
hiiiellan lay, .so that it Avas no use roAving ; the 
only thing aa'o could do AViui to sit and wait for 
daylight. John Avas the linst to speak. “Well, 
Charley,” he tsaiil, “ we are in for a night’s tossing 
oil the Avaves, and a thorough drcnchilig, I fe.'ir ; 
.so AA'O may as Avell make up our minds to it. It 
i.s impn.ssil)le to find our way home till daylight.” 
'‘And wlierc avc shall drift to in the mcaiitimc, 
goodness knoAvs,” 1 rejoined. “ I should nut mind 
it much, if it Averc not for Kitty,” said John, “riie 
Avill he so ;iiixioii.s.” “ If we had only taken her 
advice and staid at lioiiie,'’ I lulded. “ 1 wish, Avith 
all my heart, we had ; but wisliiiig won't put us 
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liack Wis could not talk mucli, however, hut ‘ AVell, it ia ju.st this, Kitty. You must know 

and Joedeed at each other as loll" as we could 8(*e, that 1 iicv(?r liked your hiishand. I could not 
and then spoke a wonl now aiul tlieii,siinply for the ; really tell what for; hut I used to look down on 
sake of hearing each other’s voices, lint the liours . him as a shallow, conceited ass, and fidt myself 
were terribly long.- 'Weren't they, old fellow ! iininuiisurahly his snpeiior. So [ allowed my | 
‘Ay, that they were,’ ivpUcd .Tolin. ‘ There is no dislike to get llu*, hctlcr of me, and an«iwered him 
more* trying position for a man to ho placed in like a hriiti*, when hi- spnki* id making a provision 
than to sit still, with all his energies strong within for yon. 1 said : “ 'I'hat In*. iu*ed lUit trouhlo him- 
him, eager to grajiple with the danger that menaces , self about not Iwing able to leavi* a wealthy widow, 
him, and to feel that he is luMumed in by the in- j for you were young and prell y euiuigU to get 
evitable, that lie can do nothing hut sit and wait ' another liusU-md without it.' ’ 

— W’ailing is so hard.* I ‘O Charley! how coulilyoii?' mieil his sister, j 

Must what I felt/ rea])onded his wife. * With j looking n‘proaclifiilly at Jiiiii. 
me, waiting was agony.* 1 ‘ Well, Kitty, I did not really mean it; I just 

‘ It must have been terrihh* for you, Kitty,* ■ wiid it to annoy him, fi*!- [ wa^ cold, and mi>:i‘r.'ih1e, 
said her brother. ‘ Ihit we found it a ylrelly lough _ and reckless at the time. Hut I .=«hall mjvcr lorget 
job too, through thes (3 long liours, with the spray i Ids grave tone of rebuke as he answ'eml : “Cod 
ami the rain running down oiir h.icks. Thinking | grant that she may find some mie worthy of her to 
of you, bothered ns sadly ; and Joliii liml the ■ make her haj)py, should I never returu ; hut it 
additional Irouhh*. of the hahy on his mind ; I will he long before sitrh a means of consolation 
tlmugli, lor my part, I never Tcmie'iiilHTed the young J occurs to her, poor girl.’* T m ide a senseh^ss and 
felliiw’s existence till his pajialiajipened tonienlioii j sarcasti*; retort about conceil, when he stopped me 
iiiiii. Then there. Ava.s a thought at the bottom , by saving: “Coiiif, Mr Mel liven, the next wave 
of both our hearts which we tried to kei ]) there, ; may linisli our career in tld.s world. Don't let it 
hut it woiilil come to the surface: I mean the liiid us in .siuh unseemly wrangling.’* And then, 
thought, that it might In* we sliouhl never see I don't know what he .sud, hut he talked so 
dry land again. And Ihcn, i caught myself that he made me feel a-diameil of my.-elf. In 
musing witli self-pity and disgu.st on the facl, that short' 

I, who had crossed ‘the Atlantic, ami had taken ’. Mu short,* interriiplo.d .\lr Xishet, Mt is a case 
part ill tlaiigeroiis advenlnns monj than once, of much mlo aljout nothing. Itiit the sea he«*ame so 
slionld come and lie drowned in a luiKTahle mill- , much rougher, that we wvre »»iili.getl to stop jnmr- 
poiid lik(; the Clyde, in pursuit of a lew miserahle iug out our he-t feelings, and take to haling out 
wliiliii;', not W(»ilh three- liallpenee tin? whole lot ; the water, ami try to prevent our boat, fnim being 
and I groped in the hotloni of the boat, ami swamped by a big wave striking her on tlio hows, 
yiilclie l the thn-e or four [ found, overboard, It was gi-Uing lighter, and we soon descried a 
L‘.vclaimiii,g : “ You arc a nice, lot get into .such a lighllionse, which w(j knew' to he on the island of 
M'r/i]ii' for.'* “What's up T’ said .lolin, when In* (.'uiiilnae. have heanl Imw our boat was 

licjird my ^•x(•lamation. “I was only ahn-ing these ca]i.sized, and the liglithou-ie keeper came to our 
WTetehed li.sli we are likely to lo.-o our lives for.” assistance. Iliswife. maile ussniiic nice hotlea, and 
“Well, I can’t see nincli goo.l Ihtf will do, though dried our clothes, while we W'cnt to bed for an hour 
I hope the li"!! may not cost us ipiile so niucli,** ' or tw'o. We w’onid have been here mm h sooner, 
ie])lied .lolni. “tjne must liiid some vent for . if w'e coiihl have peisuadeil the man that it w'as 
one’s I'eclin.gs,” said J. “But wlia*. have you been ' sale to leave the idaml. The sea is iiiucli rougher 
tliinkiiig of r* “ Well, to tell ytui the truth, I was ■ dow'ii there, expo^icil as it is to the. Allaiilic. If 


hut ho talked so 


id as it is to the Allaiilic. 


just among tli 3 hooks at the oflice,” replied Joliii. we could have lidegraphcd to let you know' our 
'I’his answer, sod ilhuviit fi’om what T had expecltMl, ! when-ahouts, weiiiiglit have waitml more patiently ; 
Kct me tdf laughing. Xol withstanding onr perilous ' hnt that was out of the (pio.stioii on .•iSuiulay, even 
position, I l«)ok a goml hmg gutlaw while 1 w'as if wc had not been on a rock with the stormy 
about il. Xot that 1 felt so very jolly cither, yon ' waves healing all round us. It was nearly mid-day 
may he sure. “ I hope your laugh lias domi you before w'e cnulil get across to liurgs, and then there 
goml,” said John quietly, when L stopped at last; was some delay in getting a conveyance to MViiiy-s 
“hut L really do not see what can nll'uid you Hay. When tlifie, how’ever, we liad no ditliciiUy 
80 irimdi nierrimeiit.” “ Upon my woni, 1 could in hiring a boat with a couple of stout rowers t*) 
not help it. To tliiiik of any imiii being so fond bring us over. And here we are, safe and souml.* 
of husiiiesg as to let it ahsorl) his meditation.^ in ‘ ‘ Well, you have had a narrow' escape,' .^aid iny 

circumstances such as these.” “ If you were a brother. ‘ l<et us he thankful you lov* safi*.' 
family man, you would have uniler.stood. 1 w’a.s i * Wc must drink the health of the returned 
only thinking what there woiihl he for Kitty, ' ■wiiiidcTer.s,* cried Tom. ‘Such an adventure is 
should i never he heard of again.” * j splendid when it is over. It is ahnoaf as gciod as a 

‘ Now, Kitty,* pursueil her brother, ‘ I am going j wediliiig.* 

to make a confession : I behaved alxmi* j ‘ V'e-s, ladie.s and gen lleiiien,’ added my brother, 

‘Como, Charley, don’t say anything about that/ j ‘ w'e will suppose it to bo. the we-Iding over again : 
said John. ‘The fact is, w'e hiul a little, quarrel, ; bumpers for the re-nnitoil bride and bridegroom !* 


hut we made it up. It w'os nothing at all.’ 

‘No, no, John ! I am determined to make a 
clean breast ; and it was not a quarrel, for 1. was 
the only one to hlaiiie.* 


bumpers for the re-nnitoil bride and bridegroom ! 
The hriile’s ha]>py tears weru a titling reply. 

Several years have pas!;pd since that niemornhle 
suiniiier. Hut tlm friendship then formed betwt?oii 


I little pet 




CITAMBERS’S JOUENAL. 


Nisbct shares her joys with me, anti ctinsults me 
in ull her little troubles and iMirplexities ; and we 
ofUui talk over the troubles of that anxious day 
and ui^dit’s Advcutui'e ou the (Jlyde. 

C 0 C A. 

Coca, much talked about lately iii connection with 
the doings of a wonderful pedestrian, is the leaf 
(»f the JSnjthmrylon cora^ a climbing-plant, scddoiu 
attaining six feet in hcfight, bearing small white 
flowers succeeded by i-cd berries. The liwivcs, 
about an inch and a half long, are of a pah; bright 
green and quite smooth, somewhat resembling 
those of the myrtle. When tit for gathering an 
operation performed tlir(?c or four limes a year - 
they fall oif at the slightest touch of the hand; 
and after being driinl in the sun, arc collected in 
baskets large enough to hoKI half a hundredweight 
of Icitves. The ])laiit is little known in this country. 

Altlioiigli strange to European experience, coca 
has been in high favour with the Indians of South 
America for centuries, as an infallible preventive 
of Jiuiigcr and weariness. IVt(;r de Cieza tolls us 
the Peruvian Indians of his time, esteeming the 
coca-tree of far higher account than the best wheat, 
nourished it carefully in the nioiiiitains of the 
Andes, fi*oni Guamaiiga to the town of La Plata ; 
and when they acquired a new piece of land, at 
once set about calculating how many kiskcts ufj 
coca it would yield. So great was the demand fur 
it, particularly at the mines of Tolosi, and so ex- ! 
tensively was* it cultivated, that in the 3 'ears 154S, \ 
1540, 1550, and 1551, the |>lantalions gave an | 
annual return to tlK'ir proprietors of Inmi forty 
thousand to eighty thousand ‘pieces of eight.* 
This is not to bo wondered at, considering that the 
Indians had such lunirty faith in the virtues of 
coca, that, believing tlie more they ate of it the 
stronger they bewuiie, they were never si'on with- 
out some leav(;s in their mouths, from the time 
they rose in the morning till the time tln!y turned 
in for the night; while before setting out on a 
journey they took especial care to till their leatlieni 
pouches with noca-loavcs, and their calabashes 
with ‘ a whitish sort of earth ’ to Ik: eaten wdtli 
them. The simple leaf suiliced their necessities at 
home, unless bent upon a little extra exhilaration, 
in which case they took tobacco-leaves and coca- 
Icaves ill combi nation. 

An Euglish genlli iiiaii staying at Jamaica in 
1789, received fnuu a Mr Header, wlio luul just 
retumetl from a visit to Pern, a small horn spiKUi 
and a calabash containing about a pound of a 
* while powfler ; accompanied witli the information 
tliat the Indians, when t raveiling, took a spoonful 
of the powder wlienever they felt hungry, and if 
thirsty os well, washed it down with a tlraught of 
j water; and thus provided could compass a thou- 
; sand miles afoot without requiring aiiylhiug else 
ill the way of refreshment Upon c.Kairinalioii the 
white powder proved to be nothing hut lime from 
cidcined oysteivshells ; such as, many years later, 
Humboldt saw set out for sale in the public market 
at Popayaii, for eating with dried coca-leaves, or 
for mixing with chewed leaves preparatory to being 
made up into ^lellets or pills. 

Ulloa declares the Indiana thought so much of 
cuca or coca, that ruth or than go without it, they 
would part wdth anything or everything Uicy pos- 
sessed. ‘They put,’ he says, ‘into their mouths a 


few coca-IcttVOB and a suitahle portion of a kind of 
chalk called membi, and chewing tlieui together, 
at first spit out the saliva which that manducation 
causes, hut uftcrwnnls swallow it ; and then move 
it from one side of the mouth to the other, till the 
substance is quite druiiied.* *l'hc herb, he avers, 
fortifies the stomach and preserves the teeili, and 
is so nutritive niirl invigorating, that, the chewers 
of it could labour wdiole days without taking any 
other food. Another writer depones that coca- 
eaters can work for eight or ten days without 
sleeping, untroubled by hunger, thirst, or fatigue. 
After this we arc not surprised to learn that the 
Bolivian Indians, who take coca from infancy, are 
able to hold their own easily with niule-moimted 
travellers. Such among them as liave won for 
tlicmselves a reputation as ‘good walkers* are 
employed to carry government despalches, being 
capable of accomplishing twenty liMgiies a day 
for several successive days witli nothing to susttiiii 
their energies save coc;i and Jiptsi — prepara- 
tion of cookofl potatoes, pounded into a pulp ainl 
burned to ashes with a maize cob, which iniparU 
a }ileasant saline flavour to the ollierwise insipid 
coca-leaf. 

The Indian and half-caste woimui of the Upper 
Amazons ai*e given to indulge overiiiuch in ypa«lin, 
maile by baking coca-leaves in an oven, pounding 
them ill a wood(*n mortar until half pulverised, and 
then mixing them with tin: ashes of the burnt 
leaves of the caiulelabnnn-lreo, in onler to ncu- 
traliso the trvil etreet of pure poca-powdor. As 
copa-i:nling happens to be aUiorrent to tlie ruling 
powers in Kga, the ypa«lin-loving dames are eom- 
]>elled to raise t.ln;ir eoca-trees in ve.tin:il forest 
nooks, to bide away their modest gatherings, and 
take their solace secretly. Mr Hates thinks that 
ypadin does no harm if taken in moderation ; but 
if indulged in to excess, it destro^'s the appetih?, 
and in time yirodiices gn*at nervous exhaustion. 
Tfuniboldt, conceding that Indian messengers can 
travel for many days without any other aliment, 
pronounces against tlie use rif tin: deleirtablo nii.v- 
lurc of leaves ..and lime, 011 the ground, tliat uiiile 
exciting llio secretion of tin* saliva ami of the 
gastric juice., it takes away the apiielilc without 
utibrding any nutriment to the. body ; and 411 
Edinburgh Reviewer, disgusted with a traveller’s 
laudation of coca, does not .scruple to iussert that it 
is certain tho^e who used it were remarkably 
short-lived. The ISoliviaii Indians, liow’evcr, if we 
may accept the testimony of one wlio liviai some 
years among them, arc rather remarkable fop tlieir 
longevity ; and if the co(ja-h?af is re/dl^' very dele- 
terious, it is hard to iimlerstand how it has retained 
its repute so many hundred years. 

Supposing coca to be all its admirers assert, 
it dues not follow that its introduction into 
countries yet blissfiilly ignorant of its virtues is 
at all desirable. Your coca-eater only works f'y 
liU and starts, ordinarily he ranks among the 
laziest of the Wy. Besides, wliat may ho meat 
to the Indian in the licallhic.st tropical land in the 
world, may he poison to the cncigetic sons of 
colder climes ; and the fact that in South America 
coca-eating is steadfastly eschewed by the ruling 
race, sticaks strongly against the vaunted harm- 
lesfiiiesfl of the yiractice. It is impossible it should 
be harmless ; neither the. body nor the mind can bo 
defrauded of due sustenance and rest with impun- 
ity ; though the payment of the penalty be deferrcid 
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CONCKRNING KOULETTH 



for a time, it is flare to lie exacted. Of stimulantfl 
we liave enougli and to flpam Those already useil 
and abused may very well suffice those who cannot 
alone without soinethiug of the kind. Nobody 
that we Know of wauls to work day and night, or 
to dispense with iniuit and drink. Even if any- 
boily doefl, it is possible that their en<l may bo 
achieved by other means. Erom tlie Moluccas to 
the Yellow Uiver, from the Ganges and the Indus 
to the shores of tlie ISlack Sea, the betel-leaf is, 
as old Gernrde says, ‘not only unto the silly 
Indian meat, but also drink in their tedious 
tnivels, refreshing tludr weary sjiirits and help- 
ing their memory.’ Ab 3 \ssiniau sentinels on night- 
duty keep drowsiness at a distance by chewing the 
leaves of the Catha cflulix; M'agnenua rcct^rds that 
a soldier at the siege of Valencia, in Ifi'dO, under- 
went the gntatest fatigue and lived without food 
for a week, thanks to a few quids of tobacco ; and 
we ourselves kntuv a man wlio, wlnai compelled to 
w'ork through the night, kept himself awake and 
up to the mark by iiie.ndy chewing tea. Tea being 
Avithin everybody’s reacli, porliajis it would be as 
well if, before selling about iinporliiig cotyi-leavcs, 
the inediual gentlemen who have displayed such 
enthusiasm in lieliaU* of eoca, were to try the effect 
of tea and lime, and let the world know the result 
of the experiment. 

It is surely a pity that three such important pro- 
ducts as coca, the cocoa of the break liLsi4able,iiiid the 
(■ocoa<nut, though coinjilctely distinct both botanic- 
ally and in the.ir properties and uses, should have 
names so provokingly siinilar that most people, we 
h(dievo, ai'c puzzled to sjiy which is Avhich. The 
Erythronjlon coca of whi<*h wo have been speak- 
ing has no conuecliou with the cocoa-tree (T/wo- 
broma cacao), Avhicli yields the well-known beverage 
cocoa or t:iiocolatc. E<(ually distinct from both 
is the cocoa-nut palm {Cocds nucifem), the fniit 
of which supplies the iiihahitants of many tropical 
coasts and islands with a great part of their 
food, and also furnishes the cocoa-nut oil of com- 
merce, It is the more soIi<l ingredient of this oil, 
known as cocoa-nut butter, that is so uiiich used 
as an unguent 'vlieii mixed with a little olive-oil 
to give it softness. Among the many changes of 
iKiiiK'iiclatiire cmistantly going on, could nothing 
be ilonn to remedy tlie perplexity caused by so 
many diverse articles being known by names so 
closely resembling each other 'f 

COXCERNING ROUJiKTTE. 
DuRTYia the Rteeple-chaso week at Aldershot some 
years ago, I was induced by a young friend, in 
whom I took a great interest, but over whom I 
unfortunately possessed but little coiitnd, to 
accompany him one evening to see some roulette 
playciL 1 knew in a general sort of way what the 
game was, for I had often seen it on racc-courses ; 
but till that night I had no idea that it w^as 
carried on to such an extent in this couiiliy, or ! 
that men could lose fortunes at it. | 

My friend, whom I shall call Herbert H— , ! 
was on impetuous, warm-hearted Irishman, gener- 1 
ous to a fkult^ and os fine a young fellow as you 
would see in a day’s walk. lie w'as, however, like 
many of his countrymen, thoughtless to a degree, ! 
and seemed always quite unable to resist the 


iuipulsc of the moment, whatever it might be. ; 
Knowing him to be in debt, and dependent almost 1 
altogcllicr oil his pay, I tried my best to dissuade 
him from going ; but it was no use ; and so I ■ 
detcriiiincd to go along with him, to try and keep ; 
hiiri as much as possible out of harm. For all I , 
could do, though, ils it liiriied out-, I might os well j 
have reinahicd away. | 

Every one, I suppose, knows what Kiulettc i.s ; i 
but in case this should meet the eye of ‘the excep- I 
lion,’ I will endeavour briefly to doscrihe it. j 

Pour things are chiefly necessary for its per- ‘ 
formance. First, a board of iicculiar and com- i 
plicated construction, of which more hereafter; '> 
second, a cloth linlf-red and half-block, with 
sundry numbers and cabalistic characters painted ' 
oil it ; third, a professor of legenlcmain, to ■ 
iiianipiilute the wheel ; and finally, the flats to be 
pillaged. 

Hiirbert B represented the hist item to per- • 

fection, except that lie bad very little to be pillaged ; 
ot In a few minutes all lii.'i available capital had 
melted in almost cipial jiroporiiitus on both the ; 
red and black, which colours he backed iiii par- 
tially, but generally with the same result, for he 
nearly always lost. His last coin having vanished, 
he rosti to go, remarking incidentally that he hud 
brought no more money with him. 

‘ Won’t you take a glass of champagne, sir ? ’ 
said an oily A'oice at his elbow; and turning round, 
he bchehl a sleek, close-shaved, Methodist parson- 
like individual, who w;ls rubbing his hands iu an 
apparently nervous manner, and smiling abjectly. 

‘Well, I suppose I may os Avell,’ replied Ilerberi^ 
as he followed the other to the sideboard. 

‘ We ’ll be happy to lend you any money you : 
like, Capling, to go on with,’ insinuated Hie greasy , 
owner of the oily voita?, ns the bottle vras being 
iqiencd ; adding, as the liquor foamed into the , 
tumbler : ‘ Your luck has been dreadful liad, to be : 
sure ; but it is safe to Uirii ; and with the steady 
game you plays, you stands an uncommon good 
chance of winning, I can tell you, though I says 
it Avlio shouldn't, if I consulted my own interesL’ 

But why dwell on my ]H)or friend’s folly. He 
gulped down the stiilf they called champagne, 
borniwcd ten pounds, and returned to the tabic. 

When ho left the house some hours later, he had 
written cheques for live hundred pounds in favour . 
of the oily one, niid to inia^t these cheques he told . 
me he did not possess five hundred farthings. 

I was unfortunat-cly, ]ioor myself, and could \ 
do nothing for him ; so, advising him to go homo j 
and try and get flome .sleep, and come to me in I 
the morning to have a talk about his allairs, we j 
separated ; he to his hut iu the North Camp, and i 
I to my quarters. 

T never savr him alive again. 

The following morning, when I awoke, I saw 
my servant standing by iny bisdside. 

‘ You know Mr 11 , sir,’ said he. ‘ He shot 

himself deail last night.’ 

‘Shot himself! Impossible! AVhat on earth 
are you talking about V 1 exclaimed, jumping out 
of bed. 

‘ It ’s quite true, sir. His servant is here.* 

Yes, it was true. My poor friend,, in a moment 





CHAMBERS’S JOURHAT^ 


of dcs])eration, which, ua the jury truly said, \v:ia 
temporary insanity, had commitled the null act 
for which there is no remedy. 

About :i fortiiij^ht afterwards, [ licard at im’sa 
the following slory, wliicli I will give in the words 
of tho narrator : 

‘ What ahont the roiilctto bla'giiaiils ? Haven't 
you heard ? Oh, I ’ll tell you with ])lt*asure. 

‘ Voii know Ilian's billiard- room, I suppose ? 
Well, the beggars had established themselves there, ? 
and carried on their little game on the hilliaiil- 
table, from which lln*.y had removed the cushions. 
One night T strolled in hy neeident., and found the 
n)om crowded with fellows, some silting on the 
table itself, and more standing round it, but nearly 
all dropping their coin like smoke. In tlie middle 
stood the roulette-boanl. Hanked by lieaps of gold 
and silver; and on each side of these were cloths, 
with the nninhers and xerus paiiite<L on them in 
the usual manner, i’njiich of the 22d Ijaiicers was 
being bled to a frightful extent. Hi* would persist 
ill hacking the red for fivers; so, when T tell y«iu 
tlie black passed four-and-Lweiity times, you may 
imagine it was rather hot for him. .Vt Homhiirg, 
the longest run on record is lliiiU^cii or sixteen, I 
forget which; so this alone oiiglit to have made the 
fellows smell a rat ; but they didn't, a])parcntly, 
for they went on playing as long as they had any 
money to lose. 

‘A few won, of eourse, and Sniilli of the 

was one of them. The litth* beast was as pleased 
as Puneli, and kept sticking half-crowns on which- 
ever colour was not otherwist! hacked, till he had 
unite, a lieap hesith* him. lie was right enough, 
perhaps, hut it made me savage to see the only 
cad there winning. 

* Well, matters went <»n like this for a goodish 
hit, and chanipagiKj was flowing all over the place, 

when in walks llohinsou of tho th, who hail 

just iv.joiiied from sick-leave, surrouiideil h\' a lot 
of his jials. 

‘As soon ns ho saw the now arrival, the follow 
who was twirling the. hoard gave a litth* start, and 
hecamc visibly ]nilcr. He, howevor, kept on as 
usual, called llie game steadily — twenty, red, even 
and over — raked up llic winnings, and jiaidaway a 
few half-crowns, and was just ]irococdiiig to give 
the wheel another turn, when liohiiisoii, who had 
strolled <iuie,lly rouml to his sidi* of the table, 
coolly shoved him on one side, and drawing Hie 
board over to liimscdf, ualhsi out in a loud voice : 

“ Oentlenio.n, allow me to explain the iiiochaiiisin 
of this swindle.’* 

‘’rherc Avas, of course, a lr(*iueudous row imme- 
diately. ^rhe rest of the gang closed up fruiii their 
outlying posts about the room, and Ijofore you 
could say knife, the Avhole of the inon'*y had dis- 
appeared. Two or three of the* swindlers then 
tried to get hold of the hoanl, and the iiienii 
beggars vHm had been collaring their half-crowns 
hacked them up, and were, loud in their cries of 
shame and order ; but Robinsfm stuck to the 
timber like a good un, and being supported by his 
friends, soon carried Ills point, and obtained a 
hearing. 

‘ In two luimites the whole dodge was explained 
and practically illustrat(Ml, so that even tho half- 
crown fellows were obliged to admit they were 
convinced. 

‘This is how it Avaa done. You know the little 


partitions which divide the holes the ball settles 
111 , fivmi each other 7 Well, these Averc all movable ; 
and Robinson shewed us how, in the act of setting 
the Avheel going, while he Avhirlcd the ball in the 
opposite direction, the felhiw who operated could 
raise with his little iinger Avhichcver partition he 
liked, to the exliiiit of aboiil the sixteenth of an 
inch aliove the rest. If he Avanted black to Avin, 
all he had to do was to elcA’ate the pai-titioii in 
front of one of the red holes ; and as the ball kept 
on rolling i-oiind and ran ml, it would naturally 
and necessarily sto]) cAamtually Avliera it met most 
resisiaiice, and tlius rcmaiii in Avbichcver colour or 
number the scoundrel liail, as it were, set it for. 
To do this so as to avoid detection required, of 
course, considerable sleight of hand ; and it was on 
this account, no doubt, as Robinson pointed out, 
that, though the gang iiumben*(l some, seven or 
eight in all, It Avas invariably Hie same indi- 
vidnal Avho presideil. 

‘This explanation occupied some considerable, 
time, and caused, as you may imagine, no end of 
.sensation, particularly among thosi; fellows who bad 
been losing heavily. Immediately there arose a 
cry for vimgeauce, and Hie only oiu* of the lot who 
could he foiiinl A\\as forthwith sei/.i-il by a <lo/.eu 
irate, warriors, who with one voice ilemanded satis- 
faction. The ])oor \vre,lch, a low-sizeil greasy man, 
tried in \aun to make himself lieanl, and slirieked 
aloud for mercy. None, howiiVer, was shewn him : 
for first his hat avsis playfully kicked about, .'iml 
then his coat was torn olf piecemeal, revealing 
remarkably dirty umler-garmi*nl'». 1 1 is Avaistcoat 
disajipi'aml next, and linally his trousers ami hoots 
vanislii'd. His ciKtunie, then e.riusisti'il of a dila])- 
idated llaiinel shirt and lilthy socks ; and it Avas 
lucky for him lli.it these arlleles Averi* in fiie.li :m 
uncleanly state, for it was that; fact alone Avliidi 
.saved him from being turned adrift on Hie streets 
of Aldershot as luikeil as he was horn. 

‘ It w.'isif t a l):ii1 l.ark, was it ^ Ihit I forgot to 
.‘say, that in llie fellow’.s hivast-poeket there wa*' a 
AAaillet of ponderous dimensions, and in it a 
iiiiiiiher of e.lieqiies and hills, which a man, avIioso 
name I won’t iiieniion, hut. Avhom you all know, 
made a small bonfire of, on a tray in the coiitre 
of the billiard-lahle.' 

‘Well, r must .say,* said our (^donel, Avlio had , 
been an alleiitive listener, ‘that I am surprised 
you slioiild Ikia'c gone to .'iiich a place under any 
cin'.uiii.stnuces ; but to go so soon after tliat terrihlo 
affair ill the Xorth (.‘amp* 

‘1 beg A'lair pardon, sir,’ intemipted the namitor 
of the story ; * hut all this happened the night after 

poor B -’s death, the partimilars of Avliicli had 

not then oo/ed out. Had the. circuiiistaiiciis which 
led to liis sad eud been known, it would liaA'c fared 
iiiindi liarder Avith the greasy man. But it is satis- 
factory to knoAA’, isn’t it, that he did get stnnR 
puni.sliiiient 

Herbert B ^’s ehequoa Avere iirobabl}- among 

those that were hurned, for they Averc never pre- 
sented. Poor fellow ! 1 tried hard, that fatal 
night, to gel liiiii to stay at my quarters ; hut lie 
insisteil on going home. Jf 1 had only known 
Avhat Avas aliout to hajipen! But Avho can tell 
what a day— or a night — may bring forth ! 
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NATURAL MAOxIU. 


In ringciiiijr that very siiiull ohject, a shirt-stud, I 
: it is a[it to elude, tlie ^U'iiNj) and <lisiippear. It lias 
: j^no no one knows whither. You look ahout for 
it ill all directions, hut it is not to he seen. This 
is what we call Natural Maf;^c. You have uiicoii- 
seioiisly pciiornied a singularly clever trick, as 
; good us any sleight-of-hand. It w'us, however, only 
an accident, «and could not, without great study 
; and experience, he done again. Of course, the 
: little object has not vaiiislied into empty space. 
It is lying quietly in a remote corner of the room, 
possibly concealed hy the folds of a win<low-eurUiin, 
to wliich, ill the twinkling of an eye, it was sent 
hy a twist of the hiigers ; and there perhaps it is 
found some ilays aflerwaixls hy the housemaid. 

■ AVe nienlioii this familiar incident by way of illus- 
trating some of the onlinary tricks of conjiirei-s. 

' light ticxibilily of lingers, and iiuinense tact 
; ill distracting observatiuii hy amusing talk, they 
; make things disappear in a manner so extraordi- 
nary and inystiTious as to hallle comprehension. 
They only do by artifice what you accidental iy 
' cUcclcd with the. shirt-stud. All depends on skill 
I and velocity in giving the right twist to the 
iingers. 

I That is hut one explanation of the i^rofouiid art 

■ of the conjurers. TJiey ndy on the Bcntimeiit of 
wonder, and power of hamhoozling the simpler 
order of mortals. Acute, in observation, they occa- 
Bioiially excite surprise by corrccliies.s in guessing 
what arc one’s thoughts. We may give an ex- 
ample, which has come to our knowledge. To- 
W'ards the end of last century, a conjurer, named 
Herman Boaz, travelled about the country, aston- 
ishing every one with liis tricks. His shrewdness 
in guessing thoughts was i-cinarkable. At one of 
his perforiimnccB, at a town in the south of Eng- 
land, where a number of young i.adies were pi'esent, 
he went round the room offering to tell pc*ople’s 
thoughts. One young lady, who had formed a 
notion of rising next morning at live o’clock, 
changed her intention, and made up her mind to j 
rise at seven. Passing her, and looking her iu the I 
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face, lioaz said coinplacontly : * You are (piitc 
right, miss ; seven is a much better hour than 
live.* *l'ho young lady aildressed never foigot this 
itstonisiiiiig ]iiece of e.nnjiiriiig. It was simply :i 
happy cniiirideiice in falling on the right idea. If 
the. guess had been wrong, we .shoiihl never have 
heanl of it. 

The art of the conjurer is of very old date. We 
hear of it in many uiiciuiit writings ; the general 
belief always being that the tricks were, performed 
through su])cruatural agency. Several clever con- 
jurers ventured on apiiearing before public assem- 
blies ill England in the course of the sixteenth and 
seveiileeiith centurie.s, which was rather a hold 
thing to do, for the laws against witchcraft w'erc 
still in force, anti the poor coiijnrtTS, in trying to 
pick up a livelihood by their professional decep- 
tions, ran the risk of perishing on the. gallows or 
in the blaze of a tar-harrel. The. fairs about 
Lontlon were usuiilly fi'et|ue.nted by these cxjici'ts, 
some of whom are conimeinorated by Mr Frost 
iu his viuy amusing volume, lately published, Th^i 
Liven of the Conjurers. Flourishing as a contem- 
poraiy of lloaz in the reign of (leorge 111., there 
was a juggler named Kay, who gained popularity 
in London. He appears to have, einploytitl a 
variety of jargon to give a sort of supcniatural 
colour to his deceptions. * He. had once,’ says Mr 
Frost, ‘ the lioiioiir of perforiniiig before the royal 
family, of which, on one occasion, an amusing 
ancciltite is related. Hay desired the ([iit'cii to 
say Cockalorum as the charm upon which, as he 
pretended, the success of the grand deception 
flepeiided. ’I’lie queen hesitated ; upon wliich 
the king, who w:is eager to witness the conjui'er’s 
great trick, turned to lier, and said good-hum- 
ouredly : “Say Cockalorum, (Charlotte ; say Cock- 
alorum.” * 

About the same pi'riod, Breslaw gave conjuring 
cntcrtainincnU in Loinloii, and, like Kay, hod the 
honour of performing lM>foni the king and queen 
and their young family. Breslaw hod the candour 
to explain how he performed his tricks. In one 
of his advertisements, lie announces that he will 
* discover the following deceptions in such a maimer 
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that every person m the conipiiiiy will be capable 
of duin^ tncni iiii mediately for their amusement. 
First, to tell any ]n*ly or gentleman the carfl that 
they (ix on, without asking nucstiona. Second, to 
make a reinarkable piece of money to fly out of 
any gcntleinan*s hand into a lady's pockctdiand- 
kerchief, at two yards* disUinco. Third, to change 
four or five cards in any lady’s or gentleman's 
hand several times into diirerent ranis. Koiirth, 
to make a fresh egg fly out of any peition’s pocket 
into a box on tlui table, and iininedialidy to fly 
back again into the pocket.* In his latter days, 
Breslaw offered to teaoh sleight-of-hand for a 
reasonalile fee ; and finally, on retiring from the 
profession, he, in 1781, jmblished a small hook 
explanatory of his conjuring tricks and ai>|ijimtiis. 

At this time and a little later, eonjurem did not 
! in popular n[)proi*iatioii mnk iiitich ahov(s llie 
grade of mountchaiiks. They still wore fantastic 
dresses, and iinule. use of cockalorum, hocus-pocus, 
presto, begone, and other ridiculous jargon. The 
first who, in giving a tinge of science to the art of 
legenlemain, rose to the character of a philosophic 
copjuror, was Kalorfelto, who has been immor- 
talis(!d by Llie poet f'owpc^r ; 

Katerfelto with his hair on end 

At his own woiuIits, wondering for his hifad. 

Katerfelto was the sou of a Prussian eohmel of 
hussars. He had received a good education, but 
being of an erratic turn, he took to conjuring. 
After travelling for some years on the continent, 
giving entertain men ts at diflerent courts, he 
appeared iii London about 1781. With his tricks 
were intermingled harangues on nialhematies, 
optics, niagnetUiii, cliemistrv, hydrosUiLics, ami 
other sciences. To aiil his inystificalions he 
I exhibited a black cat, which was reputed to pos< 

! sesa some wonderful (pialilies, which he look care 
' to puff in the newspapers. The puir was of comvrc 
anonymous. Koinetiinos it cuiiiiisted of dreadful 
; insinuations against the character of the black 
cat, which was represented as a demon in disgiiiK(». 
Having wrought up the public mind on the sub- 
ject, Katerfelto would conic out with an adver- 
tisement per contra, denouncing the disrcgaixl of 
truth ill speaking of liiinseLf and his clever but 
very iiinoceiit cab For instance, he issued an 
advciliscnieiil as follows : * Katerfelto is sorry to 
find that wi-ilcrs | that is to say, liis own puffs] in 
the newspapoi-s b-ive several times, and particu- 
larly within the hi'^t fortnight, asserted that he and 
his black cat arc devils. On the contrary, Kater- 
felto professes hiiiiself to Ijc nothing more than 
a moral and divine ])hilosi'i|i1ier, a teacher in 
mathematics and natural pliilosuphy ; and that 
neither he nor his black cut bears any resemblance 
to devils, as they are represented ni the print- 
shops ; and assures the iioliility and pul die that 
the idea of him and his black cat Ijcing devils 
arises merely from the .'ustonisliing pcrbirinanceH 
of Katerfelto <and his said cal, wliidi both in the 
clays’ and nights' exhibition are such as to induce 
all the spectators to believe* them both t<i he 
devils indeed 1 — the black cat appearing in one 
instant with a tail, and the next without any, and 
which has occasioned many thousand pounds to be 
lost in wagers on ibis incompreliensible subject’ 

Philip Astloy, noted for his ccpicstrion ainphi- 
theuti-e, is said to have begun life as a soldier, in 
which capacity, when on foreign service with his 


regiment, he demonstrated his ability os a con- 
jurer, by inventing the now famous gun-trick. 
This consists in pretending to fire a pistol loadecl 
with ball, and catching the ball on tno point of a 
knife. The explanation of the trick is, that in the 
first place the pistol is secretly loiulecl only with 
blank curlridge. In this liuriiiless condition tho 
conjurer slips into it a tin tube, which nicely fits 
it, and then ostentatiously loads it with ball. 
Befort) firing, the tin tube is dexterously removed, 
and when the weapon is fired, no harm ensues ; by 
an inslantaiieous inaiimiivre the bullet is triumph- 
antly lixhibited as being caught in the roquireiU 
sitiiatioii. It is related that Ai^tley invented tho 
trick to save the elfusion of hlootl at tlie duel of 
two comrades in Ihu army, for one of whom he 
acted as second. Succeeding in getting tlic other 
man’s second to assent to the ingenious device, the 
duellists fired at each other without effect, and the 
affair was amicably adjusted. Very clever this. 
One might, however, say with Sir Walter Scott in 
his Jjitt/ n/ flic Last AJimtird: 

But scarce I praistt lluar venturous iiart 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

^fr Frost mentions two instances in which the 
gun trick ])rovcd falal. One was that of a coii- 
jiuvr in Dublin who was shot dead, by the acci- 
dental siibstilution of a real loaib^l pistol for mic 
in which the charge was withdrawn. The other 
took place in Oeriiiany, at tint porJbniiancc of a 
conjuror named Do Liiisky. Jle set up his wife 
to be fired at by six soMiers, each of whom was 
to bite tho hall olf his cartridge in charging his 
gnu. Heedlessly, one of the soldiers did not bite 
otf the ball, and Madame de Liinky was shot j 
through the body. She died on Ihe second day ! 
after the accident. The eaUustrophe clouded the . 
latter years of the unrortiinate conjurer. 

Iklsamo, a native of Sicily, who assumed tho j 
name of Cagliostro, floiirislied as a conjurer, or, \ 
more proiierly, as ail iiiijiostor, about the yi^ar i 
1780, hut was belter known on the cuntinniit than j 
in England. I fe did not coniine himself to sleight- • 
of-hatul, but pretended to cure disea.<cs, and to . 
make old people young again. TIis fate was un- | 
fortunate. While in I'aris, he was confined fur i 
some time to the Bastille, on suspicion of being ! 
concerned in the robbery of ihe turned dianioipl , 
necklace of Marie Antoinette, (jleitiug out of llii.4 
.scrape, he went to Rome, where, on account of his : 
conjuring operations, he was comleniiied to death 
as a mugiciaii, Imt filed in prison in 1705. 

Some of the tricks of Cagliostro had in them 
a trace, of science. He dealt in optical illusions; 
ami allliougli he was a regular charlatan, one 
cannot hut regn.! the criicd way lie was treated. 

By two successors, Comus and Rohcrt~a couple of 
Frouchmeii — tricks by means of concave mirrors 
were broiiglit to considerable perfection. I’er- 
furming in L’aris, M. Robert declared Jio * »'ould 
iai.se from the dead any person whom the com- 
pany pleased to name. It was proposed that he 
should bring up the spirit of Miunt; and truly 
ciioiigli a phantom resembling that hideous ro- 
volutionary xiion.sler marie its appearance, and 
immediately vanished. Elfocts of this kind, aided 
by a subdued light and some ghastly parapher- 
nalia, are produced by the o^ncy of lenses, couj^ 
cave mirrors, and miniature likenesses of tho perV 
sons ropioscnted. lu fact, mock of tho so-callciilk 
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inanifestatlonB of nio<lem Rpiritualinm may be ex- 
plained by optical illusions, such os were practised 
by M. Robert and liis brother-conjurers. 

We cannot^ even in the briefest way, refer to 
the crowd of conjurers who, in later times, have 
entertained and astonished the public with their 
tricks. Only a few can be noticed. One of these 
’ was the well-remenibcrcd Anderson, a native of 
; Alierdeenshire, who designated himself Wizard of 
I the North. It is a rare thing to find a Scotch- 
' Dion filling the rdle of a showman, an actor, or a 
I conjurer. Rising from a humble ])osition, and 
! ]inorly educated, Anderson began his career as a 
I call-boy in a theatre, and with an aptitude for 
j sleight-of-hand, along with a jtroper amouiit of 
I audacity, he took up the profession of a conjurer, 

I beginning with entertainments in small towns, 

I and working his way up to liigh-class assemblages 
I ill London and elsewhere, lie established his 
; popularity by the neat and quiet way in which 
I lie performed a variety of new and bewildering 
‘ tricks. In bis later days he issued a kind of 
memoir of his life, from which, os wc suppose, 
Mr Frost has drawn the following incident. 

In the course of a jirofessional excursion in the 
north, he visited Forres, and by the advice of his 
’ printer, took lodgings fur a week at the house of 
I uii elderly widow, who expressed a wish that he 
I should |)ay half the I'eiit beforehand. Anderson 
! made no objection, and handed her four Imlf- 

■ crowns. Observing the words ‘Great Wizanl of 
the North’ on the handle of his umbrclhi, the 
woman in trepidation asked who he M’as. On 

: being bdd that he was a wizard, she ordered him 
to (lult thu house. At this moment the siage- 
coaeJi w;is about to pass Ibc door for Klgiii, 

; where the wizard Inul au engagement.. As he 
; was hurrying away, the woman threw his money 
oil the (li)or, and fell down in a swoon, hurting 
herself in the fall. Some persons rushed in on 
hearing the fracas, and seized Anrierson, to pro- 

■ vent Ills c:scnpe. Just then the coach drew up, and 

■ the driver was told lliat a niuider had been coni- 
, niitted. ' Leaping down, and looking tlirougli the 
: window, he recognised Anderson, whom he hail seen 
i several tiiiius in Klgin. The couch sUrted again ; 
j and Anderson, iindiiig tliat he was in an awkwaixl 
j ]iosiLiori, as tlie old lady gave no sigiLs of life, 

' demanded to bn taken before a magistmte at once. 

This he was told was iinpos.^ible, as there was no 
.. magistrate within seven miles; mid all that could 
I be done was to IcKlge liini in the town jail niitil 
j tlie next day. To the jail the conjurer was taken, 
therefore, between a couple of constables, who 
were comineiidably prompt in making their ap- 
pearance. The coach went on to KIgin, where the 
j guanl lost no time in spreading the news of the 
j Wizard’s arrest, and going to the Assembly Rooms, 

I told the audience, who were growing impatient 

■ at the cunjureFs non-appearance, that “ tliey might 
conjure ftir themselves that night, for tliere would 
be no Wizard, as lie was where he would not wt 
out with all his magic ; he was in Forres jail, for 
munlering an old woman.” A thrill of horrer ran 
through the crowded auditory; then a murmur 

“sid loud demands were made for tlie return 
of the inonoy paid at the doors. This was done ; 
and nothing was talked of at Elgin that night but 
the horrible murder at Forres. On the following 
luorning, Anderson was conducted to tlie reBldeiicu 
of the magistrate, where the widow, who W 


recovered in the course of the night, told uh much | 
of the trogi-comical story os she knew. The gen- : 
tlemau who uiliniiiistered justice in that remote ! 
district smiled at the old lady’s narrative, reproved 
the witnesses for their liostincss, and at once dis- 
chai^ed Anderson, with an expression of regret for 
the inconvenience and loss to which his detention 
hail subjected him. Tlie news of the dettouement 
of the affair reached Elgin as soon as Anderson, for 
whom it proved an excellent ailvertisement, bring- 
ing crowds to the Assembly Rooms, and inducing | 
him to prolong his stay in that town several nights ! 
beyon>l the term he had intended.’ 

Anderson deservedly made a fortune by his 
performances at home and abroad. While in tlie 
United Slates lie discovered the impostures of tlie 
Spiritual isU that were driving people mad, and ! 
relentlc.ssly exposed them in his entertainments. ; 
‘I caused my table,* says he, ‘to rap as loudly . 
and intelligently as theirs, while I lieaitatefl not ! 
to reveal the nature and mndm optrandi of the 
“spirits” which produced the rappings.’ For this 
good service he deserved the thanks of society. 
Aiifleraon died two or three yi'ars ago. 

Every one knows that jugglery is carried to a ! 
high pilch of perfection by natives of Indiiu We i 
have some notice of their marvellous tricks in Mr | 
Frost’s entertaining volume. The Chinese are also | 
clever at conjuring, especially as reganls sleight- | 
oMiand. A few years ago we saw a Chinese per- 
form a dexterous manoeuvre, W'liich it was painful ! 
to witness. Ho appeared on the stage with his 
belt stuck full of table-knives with sharp points, i 
and was accompanied by his son, a boy of nine ! 
or ten years of age. Placing the boy against a : 
broad wooden plank, be began, at the distance of ' 
six feet, to throw knives at him ; causing these 
sharp inslruments by a particular jerk to stick in ; 
the wood all round the boy. The feat wils rapidly 1 
executed, but with apparent ease and indifference. ! 
Not one of the knives touched the boy, though ! 
some of lliem stuck iu the board very near him. j 
As they were projected with consiilerable force, ! 
any hit would have been fatal. The reflection ; 
raised at sight of tliis extraordinary exhibition, ; 
was that the man must have spent half a lifetime 
in truiiiiiig liis baud and eye for the perrorniaiice. 
Uazlitt, it may be remembered, has an interesting 
essay on the d(\\tcrity of Indian jugglers iu throw- j 
iiig up a number of balls and catching them sne- 
ccssively, and the enormous amoiiiil of study that 
iniist have been expended in attaining siieh pro- , 
ficieiicy. Everybody will say that the loss of 
time in stiuUcs of this nature is most wasteful. 
But looked at broadly in relation to natural 
aptitudes, it would seem to be pretty much a ■ 
matter of taste whetluT a man shall 8|Huid seven 
years in learning to poise perpendLciiiarly on the 
imiiit of his nose a tall stick with a diiiuer-plate 
pirouetting on the lop of it, or in qualifying liini- i 
wdf fur one of the learned professions. Conjoring, ■ 
possibly, ‘ piys’ as well as anything else. [ 

Wc occasionally see clever conjurors of the i 
mouiitebuuk oiiler in the by-streets of London — ! 
the police taking c^irc to keep them out of the j 
main thoroughfares— but they are far and away j 
excelled by the conjurers who establish them- ! 
selves for popular enUirtaiiiment behind little i 
tables iu the Chumps-Elysees. We are inclined 
to think that, somehow, conjuring comes natural 
to a Fronchni^ lie poi^ssos the requisite amount 
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of ftii(l lo([ua(nty^ la Parifl, con- pfirformod in a way differiiijr Httlo from whnt 

jiuvrs luv SI kimi of (irtiAtc», Tliey are asked to had silrcady taken plsiec. Instead of droppin*; a 
attend festive )iartu‘s for the general aniuseiiicnk real ball into tlie pistol, lioudiii used a sliam 
Wlioii the Duke ol Wellington, at the hcsid of the ' bullet filled with a ml lii[uid, which dissolved 
allied army, was su])reiuc in Paris, iiiiuiediately on striking the wall. Wonder tremendous ! We 
sifter the bsittle of Wsiterloo, he invited a large believe that Anderson in his gnn-tricks was 
evening-party to the niaiisioii he occupied in the similarly in the habit of substituting light com- 
Place Louis XV. On eoiisidcration, he found position halls for risal bullets, and was ccpially 
that the house could not contain .all who were siiceessfiil. It was all a matter of sleight-of-hand, 
expected to attend. * Cover over the garden,’ said The latest and most surprising piece of Natural 
a frieni] whom he consulted, * and invite a conjurer Magic h.as been what is usually called Pe])per'B 
to entertain the company.* The hint was taken ; Ohost, tliough it was exhibited years previously, 
and through the peiiurmaiices of the conjurer in in i^aris, by the Pi'citch conjurtu' Robin. The 
the garden, the ]iiirty went off with iiinneiise j thing, however, is so simple aiifl so obvious that 
vchiL This incident was related to us by the late ‘ we cannot doubt it hail been employed — perhaps 
Mr James Simpson, an Eilinhnrgh advocate, whi> ’ iinpiuhictly ages ago in the conjuring repertory, 
visitial aiul wrote about tin* field of Waterloo, ami | Kvery one must have noticed a very ordinary 
had the goml fortune to he jnvseiiL at the fumoiH j pheiioiniuion. A fire burning in a room is at a 
ganleii-parly of ‘Le Grand Vellington,* as the certain angle reflectiMl in the glass of the window. 
Parisians were yilcasCMl to call him. P;is.siiig tlirongh the glass, the rays arc refraicted 

Among the later ciiiijiirers of note, there have or bent .'iside, anil the image of tlie 111*0 is seen 
been several fureigncMS, Ddhler, Frikidl, Bosco, blazing on a bush or otlier object outside. Such 
and Jfoudiii — ordinarily called Rnhert-Ilnudiii. j is the princijdu on which tlu! so-callcd Pepper’s 
AVe happen to have seen fiiem all, and in partic.- ! Ghost is made a subject of wonder to an assem- 
nlar can speak with a])pru1iatioii of the elegantly ; Wage of jieople. Shrouding the lights, to give the 
adisat performaiiccs of Jloudin. This clever , required dimness, a glass screen is lowerc*d in front 
Frenchman, who spoke English lluciitly, travelled [ of the stage, on which the ghost is to appear ; the 
about with his wile, who was an accessory in hU • ghost being nothing nion* tliaii the rellccLion of a 
entertainments. For example he would declare | person performing out of sight of the s]ieclalors - 
that Madame, while seated blindfuld in the inidille ; probably at a point in front of the glass, or even 
of the stage, would describe any small article that j lunler the stagi*.. ’flu*, recent inanuiactnn; of large 
was handed to him. Responding to his rtspiest, ■ sheets of plate-glass has immensely facilitated the 
one of the spectators would hand him a brooch, i trick. As noiu*. of the spectators, on ai cuiint of the 
another a ring, a third a pencil-case, and so on. crejniscular light, can seii the glass, the Himnhition 
Every article ivas faitlifiilly described to allajipear- is coiii]i1cte. A ghosfc seems to be walking about 
unce by the hliiidfolded lady, whi«^h caused no I the stage, whi«*li the act'O’s allect to sei^ or to grasp, 
small degree of wonder ; but in reality she never • of coui*se without edect, and the marvel is to 
spoke at all. iSho only moved her lips ; while her ; all appearance ineomprelieiisihh*. On the like 
husband, holding and looking at the article in his j principle, is sonielimes shewn a 'magic head,’ 
hand, by means of vcntriloriuism caused the words | which answers questions, also a varicly of other 
to come apparently from her mouth. The trick tricks or (qdical illusions. w. c. 

was exceedingly well peribrmed. I ■ 

III the coursn of liw travels, Ifmidiii visited , F A L li E N FOB T ONES. 
Algiers, and there astonish(Ml the native Arabs with ; 

Ilia perforinance of the gun-triek, which lie did | CHAPTER xx\. second i'I.as.s. 

ill a way somewhat peculiar. At one of his enter- , Tiik divines talk to us of ‘ precious time ; ’ ami from 
taiTimciils an old Arab admitted that Monsieur I their j^oiiit of view, no donht our time Bhoiild be 
was doubtless a great magician, but he should j more precious, and we should be le.ss willing to 
prefer to use one of bis own jiistols. Jloudin said | wa«le it, than gold itself. Business men also pro- 
tliis might be done next day, after he hod invoked test with more or less of truth fgmiernlly the latter) 
the powers to a. dst him. It was a severe trial that their lime is prticious, and wouhl liave us bc- 
of skill, fop thtu’e was some danger in dealing lieve that every nuarler of an hour by which their 
w’itli a wairy and suspicious barbarian. Next <lay, iiioniing train is delayed costs lliein, or their clients, 
the exploit came off. Ifoudin only stipulated that thousands; andevenoutsidetho.se two callings, 
he should be allowed to load the pistol, the Arab iliere arc maiiY instances in which the j^assiiig hour 
liaiiding him a leaden bullet i'nim a saiicerfiil from may bo designated by the same endearing epithet, 
which^ to make his choice. 'I'liis was agreed to. But after all, there is no time, so precious to the 
Hoiidiii, as every one Ihonghl, dropped the leaden human heart as that which intervenes between tlio 
bullet into the ]>istul ; but iii.«:tenil tif doing so, he signature of the death-warrant of some beloved 
drojiped a previously prepawMl sham bullet, which fellow-creature, .iml the carrying it into effecU 
dissolved into dust on being fired. * \ow,’ said the AVlic.n the*, kindly doctor is compelled to whisper, 
conjurer to the Arab, ‘take the pistol, iiud fire at ‘No liope,’ ami husband, or wife, or child lie on 
me, and 1 will catch the bullet in iiiy iiuiutli.’ that hcil which they will for certain only exchange 
The pistol was tired ; and to the ])rofouud amaze- for their ]>lace in the churchyard, tlieii time 
iiieiit of the ci-owd of Arab.s, Hoiidiii took a leaden becomes iirecioiis indeed. How we grudge every 
bullet out of his mouth, which all admitted to be moment tliut w'e are forced to pass aiivay from that 
the bullet that had been selected from the saucer- beloved object whom we shall never, never see 
fill. To still further iLsioiiish the company, Hoiidin again ! Ilow we feel that a week hence, or a dav, 
declared that by loading with another leaden ball wo shall bitterly regret the hours— cumulatively 
he would bring blood out of a stone wall. All years— that we have lived apart from them, out of 
were eager to sec this wonderful feat It was j their sight, beyond their voice and touch| when we 
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have hcoii in their company. How every | 
stroke of the clock souiidH like a partiii}' knell ! ; 
And thus as the time drew on fur John Dalton to | 
set sail for Drnzil, each day liecame inexpressibly 
dear and nil too brief for liia unliapny wife. It was 
a Ion;; journey, full of doubt and liazarrl, even for 
him ; but for her it was the longest that mortal man 
can take ; for she knew well, though no longue liad 
told her, but only the wordless whisper of her own 
prescient heart, that she would never behold him 
more in this world. Her health ha<l been failing' 
her for Ion;:', though no one knew it beside herself ; 
she liad been always one to make, light of her 
troubles, in oulcr the hettci- to persuade others to 
let her help them to hear their own ; ‘her worst 
she kept, her best she gave* of everything ; but she 
had for some time looked forward to Ikt coming 
trial with a gnive. suspicion that her stifiigtli 
was insuilicie-iit to meet it. And now this crushing 
blow had fallen, ami she felt tliat it had |iarn1ysed 
all her rallying powei-s ; her courage reinainoil with 
lier — it was necessai-y for olhcj's, and thewfore 
only death could rob her of it ; but her vital ener- 
gies were gone. 

Hers was not a solitary case. Doubtless, while 
T write these; wonls, there are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of women, wives an<l mothers, 
who know that their fate is seah;d, but keep the 
secret to thcmistdves, for others* sake, and look 
upon the passing worhl with smiling serenity. 
Another autiiniii, perhaps even another winter, they 
may see on eartli, but not another spring. They ; 
hear plans made fur the future* which inclmlc them- • 
F(!l ves, and they appear to fall in wdth them. They ] 
will not cast a" shadow over tlie present happiness, ; 
the present liope of those around them ; but they • 
are well aware, by the time of which those loved i 
ones sj)Cak with such unclouded assurance, that I 
ill this world they themselves will have become a i 
memory. Sueh miseries are strewn broadcast in | 
niir homes. Ihit Airs Dalton’s case, was worse, than 
most. She was not only sentenced to leave all she 
loved, and .step into the iinfathoiiied gulf of death 
alone, but to leave them in sore straits. Alonatver, 
the little span of time during which h(;r husliand was 
still to remain with her w:is tnmcheil upon by the • 
necessity of his going to town, and making arrange- I 
ments for tin* disposition of his proport}-- -or rsither 
of what liad been his before their ruin. He W’as 
bent upon being aUsent from Tliverside as little as 

S OBsible, but a * monstrous eaiitle * of at least three 
ays was thus cut out of the baix*. fortnight that 
still intervened before the sailing of the. ship. Of . 
eniiTse Kdith might have accompanied him to Lon- 1 
don, but she shrank from expending the few pounds : 
that this would cost upon her own plcasim*. or com- 
fort Every moment that could be. i>asscd in his | 
company was now priceless to he.r, y(;t ten thousand ; 
of them were now foregone, for the sake of a few ; 
shillings. Sueli is poverty, whieli fools make light | 
of, and liars praise for its wise. te.'U'.hiiigs, and which ' 
)x>g\ics and scoundrels dni'e to (lout at and despise. 

Edith could, however, nccompany her husband to 
the station without oxfiense, since he was conveyed 
thither in one of the lliviTside eipiipages ; and iliis 
we may be sum she did. . 

‘I shall take a second-class ticket, my darling,’ ! 
said he as they drew near their destination. His ' 
tone, if not that of a martyr, had something of 
senous self-sacrifice in it 
‘ Oh, must you ?* returned she pleadingly. She 


did not like the notion of 'Dear John* going hy 
the scconil class ; Ihougli for herstdf, if she coiihl 
have gone with him, she would cheerfully have 
travidlcd in a cattle-truck. 

‘Yes ; I think so. One can't begin to economise 
too early, as that woman said last night. The idea 
of her giving you such advice, at such a time !' 

‘ It Avas very wise advice, .JdIiii.* 

‘ Very likely ; but I Avisli it had choked her. 
However, f am going to follow it, you see. It is 
lucky 1 did not bring down 'lollet with me*(To(r(*t 
was iiis valet), ‘ ns we originally intend(?d, or it would 
havti been rather unpleasant : 1 mean, for him .'uhI 
me to li-Jivel together.* 

‘It Avoiild have been ini]>ossible, my dear.* 

‘Oh, i don’t know ; one soon gets used to these, 
things. I daresay 1 shall have wor.-se comiiany thou 
'IVidet oil board the Flamhorowjh Head; for I am 
quite r(‘solvcil to go in the. steerage. It is a 
nialtor of twenty pounds — the diHereiice is- ami 
that tAventy pouiuls will he of u^c to you at the 
Nook, you may depend upon it* 

‘ Don't bilk of it, darling ; not just now,' mur- 
mured Edith, Avith her head upon his breast : ‘ it 
Inis not come to parting yet. You Avill he back 
umong.*;t us on Tuesday.* 

‘ Y<;s, my pet, on Tuesday, at lalf'st, if I can 
only get those hiAA’yers to move out of their snail’s 
pice. There is the aucliom*er, too, to .*ee about 
the lease. I have great hopes that the house 
Avill have improved in A’aluu since we took it. 1 
think I shall take Skipton's bid for the hor.«es, 
so that that matter can be arranged at oin^e ;* and 
he entered some memoranda in his note-book. 
Hoav she envied him the many practical matters 
he had to deal Avith, the transaelion of which must 
iieces.sarily engross lii.s thonghU In the day of 
trouble, Avomen’s AA'ork is of little value to them 
as a distraction from care ; tlic occupation of the 
hand, or even of the mind, affords but small 
relief ; a certain sort of action is invaluable at 
such season.^. ‘That pompous and pretentious 
arrangement for the Iran.siictioii of affairs, called 
Biisine.^s,* liccomes then of real imporlaiice, and 
only men are able to avail themselves of it. This 
is fortunate, since they arc ceilaiiily l(;ss able to 
endure ‘Avorry* than the sofb'r and serencr sex. 
Annoyances of any kind liad alAA'ays irritated John 
Dalton to an extent i|uite disproportionate to their 
importance ; but, iindi.‘r the present cii'curastances, 
the least vexations galled him. 

Though he asked for a second-class ticket at the 
station, the clerk — Avho kneAV him avoU — gave liiiii 
a first from habit ; and this had to be exchang(;d, 
to the Avonder not only of the official, but of tlie 
A'arions passengers in the Avaitiiig-room. to Avhoin 
the lUversido. liveries were familiar, llutli einiiient 
and wealthy pemons are found sometimes to u.sc 
the second class ; but Mrs (Hampden would haA’c 
felt it a slur upon the reputation of her house 
if any guest had arriveil or *leparted fumi it in so 
ignoble a manner. And in tliis particular at least, 
Dalton Avoiild lia\'C satisfied her expectations ; he 
had alAvays been accustomed to the best of every- 
thing— never to the second best He hail ncA'er 
been in the pit of the opera, or put up with the 
aecommojlation of a coflee nioiii at .an hotel. When 
he had jouriicye«l, it Avaa always in a luxurioiis 
manner, Avitli imIh.-* of newspapers or heaps of rail- 
way houks, Avhich ho hail as often as not left in 
the carriage behind him, when they had served his 
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object of making the hours of travel move more 
quickly. But he ^yax^ resolute now to adopt the most 
rigidly economical haliits, and having omitted to 
bring a book with him from Riverside, was therefore 
compelled to feed on his own thoughts through- 
out the journey, or to enter against the grain into 
conversation with his fellow-travellers. They 
stared at him because a livery servant had opened 
tile dof)r of the carriage for him, and handed in 
his railway rug, but not more than the servant 
himself had stared when Dalton had said * second- 
class, William.* 

Perhajis nothing so brought home the fact 
to the Riverside lioiischold that ‘them poor 
Daltons’ were really mined, as the tidings of 
thi.s simple change of travelling carriage. ‘Just 
think of Mr Dalton, ’iin as li.'ia just been stanniii’ 
for Hampton, silting cheek by jowl willi Starve, 
the Blcaharrow undertaker, and that *erc ’prentice 
of' his, Tompkins !* wdio happened to he going on 
u professional expetlilioii hy the same train. Tomp- 
kins, who was educating liiinaelf to I)e a mute, 
was just the sort of companion Dalton wanted, 
if he must needs have any ; hut Scarve was lugu- 
briously loquacious. Diider the influence^ of a 
llask of gill which he carried about with him, as 
he explained, ;w a prec.anliou against infection, he 
grew very commnnicative about his ‘jobs with | 
tin*. arisUicraey,’ of whom, if his word w'ns to be j 
credited, he fiad put a suflicient uuniber under j 
ground to make u House of Lords in the other | 
w(»rl(l. ‘ I don’t say hut that there is firms in j 
London as can bury as well or better than our- 1 
Helve.s,*lic wliisperijd confidentially to Dalton ; ‘ but 
in the country, Scarve. & (^>. yichl to none.* 
When he got out, he iiresscd his card — it hail a 
neat black border of about two inches broad, and 
a tomb in tlie centre, on which w'cre inscribed his 
name and address— upon his fellow-traveller’s atlen- 
tinii; and though at first amused by it, it presently 
begat in his mind a gliastly reflection. Sup)to.sing, 
when he himself W’as far aw-ay, anything shonhl 
happen to Elitli, or any of the children, w'onhl a 
man like that — jierhaps the very man himself— be 
sent lor to the Nook to bury them? A morbid 
ami monstrous thought, as he was well aware ; but 
the knowledge of his own weakness availed him 
nothing, lie beheld his little family, overshadowed 
by death as well as ruin, ministered to by liireling 
liaiids, forgotten and forsaken by friemls, while lie 
himself was ihoii?. ads of miles away. It was the 
only time that he had dared to say to himself con- 
cerning any of his dear ones, ‘ They will die, per- 
haps, ill my absence ; their welcoming faces shall 
greet me never more.* As for himself, lie felt too 
thie.kly clad in misery to be pervious to tlie. shafts 
of Death ; could not lose Ihrm that way ; but 
lift felt that they might well leave him — Kdith, 
wlio wiis so delir.ate, or Jenny, always an invalid • ■ 
and then this man would come and see the lust of 
them. It was an inexpressible relict' to him when 
Mr Scarve and his assistant quitted the train, and 
with the most ilejccled faces clinibeil into a dog- 
cart, that was in waiting for them, driven by u 
groom in mourning. 

To them succeeded an unmistakable commer- 
cial traveller ; ‘money and orders* were written 
in his twinkling eyes as legibly as the Hebrew 
c’.haracb'Ts that were wont to bo seen (by the 
faithful) inscribed upon those of some pious folk 
of old. He was a chirpy gossipy fellow, full of 


Joe Millerish jokers anil very inquisitivo. He was 
very curious to know ‘ who * Dalton ‘travelled for,* 
as he expressed it. 

‘ A family man, T presume 7 ’ said ho. Dalton 
nodded in gooil-iiatiircd assent ‘Ah, then you 
are ^uite riglit to come second-class, sir ; 1 always 
do it my.^ulf, and save the differonce for Mrs 
R (iiiy name is Roberts) and the young 

E eoxdc.’ Prcsniniiig upon Ills superiority in years, 
o w'os so good as to give his companion iiiucnL 
advice ns to the pursuit of his sunposed calling. 
‘My motto is pvsh, sir*— which lie pronounced 
like ‘ rush’ — ‘ and 1 have always found that system 
to answer.’ And hy w'ay of illustration, he dng the 
would- havc-hecTi member for Bampton playfully 
in the ribs. 

Withoiil being at all of the opinion of that 
modest philosopher w'lio averred that lift never 
spoke with any fellow-creature without learning 
something new, Dalton w'.as hy nature, social and 
a citixen of the world ; so that not only did Mr 
Roberts* conversation sliced llie. leaden hours of 
the journey, but the two parted the best of 
friends. 

‘ Voii are the right sort, ycni are,* was the 
cnlogium passed upon him by that gentleman on 
the ])latr()nn as they shook hands. In the midst 
of which leave-taking, up came Dalton’s footman 
to shew him where tin? carriage stood. 

‘Well, I nni lilowed,’ said Mr Roberts, \vilh a 
prolonged whistle. 

He did not know, of course, that it was the last 
drive in his own carriage wliii*h his late fellow- 
travel lur was ever to take. 


BLIND FISIIKS. 

Among the curiosities of Natural History are 
certain animals wholly blind, wliicb, nevertheless, 
are able to find foi>d and enjoy tlicmselves by 
e.xercising an acute sense of hearing and feeling, 
IJke a blind man who grojios his way along the 
street by means of a stick, as ivell as hi-, keen 
sense of lieaving, those animals apparently have 
no difiicully in finding their w.iy, and also, what 
is more strange, catiliiiig for their jn-ey aniiiiuls 
pos.sesged of sight. H(*re, we are called on to 
ndiiiirc the wonderful ailaptations of Nature. All 
living creatures have an oiganisation suitable to 
the position in which they are respectively placed, 
.and ada])led for finding llieir incan.s of livelihood. 
D.aylighl, the gloom of twilight, total darkness - 
Ciicli has its a]ij)ropriate animal life. Where there 
is no light, there is of course no need for eyes, 
and accoiilingly there arc uiiiinals without eyes, 
adapted for living in those dark caverns into the 
recesses of which Iho sunlight never penetrates. 
Of animals destined to live in the dark, thcro are 
v.arions genera and species, the more remarkable 
being certain insects and fishes. 

Perhaps the most curious of all cave-animals arc 
the blind fishes, which were first oljservcd in that 
chief wonder of the American continent, tho Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. This, iho largest known 
cavern in the world, is in Edmonson county, and 
nearOreen River. It consists of amrios of caverns, 
connected by long narrow galleries^ which have 
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been explored to a distance of tun or twelve driving; Ilium uwiiy. At the flli^htest motion of 
miles. These caverns, with their beautiful stalao- the water they dart olf a certain distance, and im- 
tite forniutioiis — from small pendicles to massive mediately stop. Thun is the time to follow them 
columns elaborately fluted and corniced, their ^^•Jpidly with a^ nut, aiiil liriiij» them ns quickly out 

delicate translucent curtains, elegant pendants, ^ Cope says : If thme 

\ i 1 41 « 1 41 « 1 i! Amhlyopses be not alarmed, they come to the 

lofty pedcHtak, rosettes, wreaths, aud other lovely I, 

stone-flowers, have hoen often described, since the gi.osts. When on the, surface, they Sre easily taken 
Mammoth Cave was first discovered by the whites by the hand or nut, if purfuct siluiicc be preserved, 
in 1801. A lively and altogether interesting for they are niiconsciims of the pruseiice of an 
description of it, under the title, A Vuit to llio enemy, except by the souse of hearing. This 
Mammoth Gave of Kmtucky, was published by the s^^nse is, howuvur, very acute, fur at any noise 


mg oi a river wnici. « itowi tnu kavu... ui... , easy 

has to be crossed iii a boat, he sa}s: Lcho iliver structure of the iish, h»r tlie mouth is 

is the great one we have to cross. . . . In this directed iipwanls, and tlie head is very flat above, 
river arc the eyeless fish. There arc two kinds of thus allowing the mouth to he at the surface.’ 
them, neither having the least reacmblancu of a Tlie fact that these Id inti fishes- succeed in catch- 
place for an eye, for, of course, thi?y Jiave no need ing for their prey the Cliologasler, which as w’e 
of eves.’ He says farther on; ‘As we were sailing almuly iiiuntioiied is endowed with sight and 

apiiie river on our way honi.-, Alfred, the guide, repM in iU inovcmoiite, sbew^ ‘ 

caught two of the eycU-ss fish. Tliey .are small, ‘»«'eloped the sense ol touch is. The Wind frsh 
, V. , . t/ • must be very active 111 the pursuit. It is proliably 

about a finger’s leiigtli, one of tlicm like a minnow, gi^blod by the movements made by its ])n:y, the 
and the other soiiiclhing like a shrimp. 1 here is ^vatur so sensibly infliiericing its deliciitc organs 
not the slightest appcaraiu*.c of eyes about tlieiiL’ of fucdiiig as to unable it to Ibllow rapidly ; while 
John Wilson in these two seiitunces, iliu only the fish ])ursuud, not having the Bunsc of touch bo 
allusions he makes to the blind fish, coirimunicatus fully developed, is conslaiitlycncountciriiig obstacles 
almost all the information which had then been in the dark. The blind fish brings forth its young 
actinireil. alive. This fact was ]>roved by the statement 

The industry of American iiatiinilists has in made by Mr Thomson befon*, the llelfast (America) 
the moantiine adilud considerably to the stuck Natm-al History Society, to the ellect that one of 
of knowledge regawling tlieni. At a iiu'ctiiig of them from the cave, four and a half inclies Jong, 
tlie Essex Institute, in Salem, Massachusetts, on j wits ])ut in water as booh us it was capiiiruil, and 
November 25, 1874, living Bpecimuiis of the two ; gave birth there to nearly twenty young onus, 
species of blind fislies wdiiih have been found in ! wliicli swam about for some time, but soon died, 

the cave were exhibited by Professor Putnam. ' These, with the exception of one or two, were pre- 

Along w'ith them he. shewed a fish never ! served, and were each four lines in length. As to 
bfffire caught in the waters of the Mammoth ; the size to wdiicli they grmv, Professor Putnam tells 
<.Iave. Tills is the Chologaskr, which Agassiz ns that tin* Jongu.st spi'ciiiicns of the Aiiiblyorisifi 
ha<l described as he found it in the ditches ' he lias .seen were from four to four and a half iuclie'*. 
of the ricc-liehls in SoiUh Carolina. It tliffers Dr Ciinther iiieiitions in Iiis (.■atalotjue of Fishes sl 
from the otluT tw'o species in being provided specinieu iu the British Museum which measures 

with eye.s. The spec.inien exhibited by Profe.ssor five inches. The largest whicli has been reported 

Piitnaiii was nearly five iiKdies in length, of a ■ as taken of late yuais is said to have been ca])tured 
delic.ite brownish tint, and shewed dark and w’cll- | during the siimiiiur of 1871, and sold for ten dollars 
duvub)ped eyes. Five specimens bad been secured ! to a person who had the nrecious morsel cooked 
by the. net, but W’itli great diHic.ulLy, so shy and ! for his supnor. ’J'he .smallest Bpccimen Putnam 
quick of movement is this singular iiiliabitaiit of j had seen wdien he gave Ills lecture at the Essex 
the (lark waters of the cave. Tiie liublts of the i Institute muasiirud one and xiliic-tciitlis of an inch 
(Jliologastcr are in niarkiMl contra.st to those of the I in buigth. 

blind fishes. It lives at the bottom of the stream, i It is still a matter of doubt whether these 
darting with the uiinost Ta]ndity, and swiiuining I blind tishe.s are from a species radically destitute 
rapidly by very quick Lateral iiiolioiis of its whole i of cy(?s, or have lost tliiur eyes by disuse. The 
body. It seldom come.s ii(*ar tlie Kiirface, unless ' probability is that they are dusci'iidauts of fishes 
i wliun disturbed. The blind tiRlies,on the contrary, ] with eyes, and by living a long course of years in 
' swim slowly about, or ruiiiaiii at rest, near the ■ darkness, their eyes have disappcMiri-'d ; in other 
surface. By tlie aiil of torch-light they am readily I words, that they an^ the viclinis of circuiiistuiici^ 
seen, and am captured hy a careful and quick j What fortifies this latter view of the matter ia, 
iiiovemcnl of the scoop-net. ’J'he iiiovmiienl has j that these blind fishc.s po.ss*os.s marks indicative of 
to be very careful ; for if, by means of peculiar i oyos wdien in a former condition. It is said that 

organs of feuliiig with wliicli they are liberally sup- these abortive eyes can be dfstected as black spots 
IK.... r 1.1.- I„. 1. 1*. 4l._ a . _ I l.... ..I.:.. /I....... as 


kaiiipt says : ‘ It is found sulilary, and is x'^ery with regard to the development of the eye in the 
ditliciilt to bo caught, nince it requires the greatest blind Hsli, tlic anatomical cliaractcra which have 
(oiutiuu to bring the net beneath them without been discovered and cnumcralixli shew that though 
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qiiito imporfoct a» wo see tlicin in tlio adult, it is 
coTiHlniutcd after the typo of the eyes of the vorte- 
hrates.’ It certainly is not adapted to the forina- 
I linn of iiiiatrcs, since the coininuii into^iiineiit and 
the areolar tissue between it and the surface would 
praveiit tlie transmission of li^^ht to it, except in a 
tlilfuscd condition. No pupil, nor anythin;^ analo- 
gous to an iris, was detected, unless we n'ganl as 
I'epresenting the latter the. iiicn^ased iiiiniber of 
pigment cells at the anterior part of the lobe. 

The Chologaster has been called the mud-n.sh, 
and from the statement that it is of a dark colour, 
taken along with a dniwiiig of the animal, we 
learn that the ]iositioii of the ilomaL fin is 
the same as that of the fish commonly called 
the iiiud-fish in the fresh-waters of the Middle, 
Weslern, and Sonthc*rn .«tatos — a oirciiinstance 
which indicates, peihap.s, that it belongs to the 
genus Mi'Jaiiuni, Tlie mnd-fish i.s so called 
from a habit it has of burying itstdf in the 
mud to the depth of from two to four inches, 
.and remaining so hiiricd during a time of 
drought. This habit may liave tended to fit 
It for a subt(*rranean life. Its colour has licen 
reniarke.d on by several American natiimlists in 
relation to the theory of the ailaptahility of the 
colour of an animal to its surroundings, [t is 
so nearly the exact colour of the dark sand at 
the bottom of the river in the Mammoth Cave, 
that it is dilliciill to distinguish the fish when it 
lies at rest This, however, can hanlly he. sjiid to 
add hi its security, for, as utter darkness prevails, 
the fish would be equally safe from its enemy, 
if it displayed on its body all the colours of tlie 
rainbow, llesides, its principal enemy is the blind 
fish. If the chief reason for the adaptation of 
colour to surroundings is protection against attack, 
it might be remarked that the C-liologaster may 
have liad enemies, now extinct, against whom its 
colour was a safeguard, or it may have other 
enemies besides the blind Ash, of which we know 
nothing. 

The great speculation reganling these denizens 
of the Give has been, how did they get there at all i 
Professor Putnam, a remarkably cautious reasoner, 
suggests that the sea at one time extended over the 
limestone region in which tlie great cave is situ- 
ated. lie says : * Some forms of life are found in 
these suhtcrraucaii streams which at present seem 
to indicate a iiiariiie origin ; and bnickish- water 
animals of certain characUtrs, oiicc inclosed in the 
cave, would be very likedy to survive under the 
peculiar conditions in which they were placed, as 
we know to have been the cose under other some- 
what similar circunistanc.es. 'riiat many, or, with 
two or three exceptions, nearly all the t]iirt.y or 
forty species of vertebrates, articulates, molluscs, 
and still lower forms, including a lew plants, now 
discovered in the caves of Kentucky, are of com- 
paratively late introduction, is probable from the 
Ittct that they are so closely allied to forms living 
in the vicinity of tlie caves ; but that the blind 
fishes, the (Jholognster, anrl a few of the lower class 
of articulates, as the ljern:eaii pantsite on the blind 
fish, may have been inhabitants of the sulilernincsm 
stream for a much longer time, is worthy of coii- 
sideratioii on the following grounds. Firstly, the 
blind-fish family has no imiiicdiatc allies existing 
in the interior waters ; only another species of the 
family, in iuldition to those found in the Mammoth 
Cave, being known, and at present existing in 


the rice-ditches of South Carolina. Secondly, the 
Lernmati parasite is much more common on marine 
fishes limn on strictly river species ; and is more 
decidtully a marine than a fresh-water form. These 
facts may be taken as at least indicating the prob- 
ability of the early origin of some part of the great 
cave system of the Ohio valley ; and while there 
may he nothing in the present structure of the 
caves to indicate their having been formed in part 
while in contact w'ith salt-watiT, the erosion of the 
liiiie.stone, and the modification of tlic early cham- 
bers by later action, should be c-arefiilly thought 
out before it can he tleiiied that the caves were 
not, in sonic slight part, for a time supplied with 
marine life.’ Professor Putnam goes on to imscrt, 
with what seems good reason on his side, that 
until a specimen of the (Miologaster, or some other 
member of the family, has been obtained in the 
external waU?rs of the Ohio valley, we cannot 
reganl the family to Avhich the blind' fishes belong, 
as having beim originally distributi'd in that valley, 
and afterwards hecuniingexterininal(‘d in the rivers, 
and only existing in two such widely ditferiMit 
localities a.s the coast of South Carolina, and the 
siihterranean stn^ains of the Soiilh-western Slates. 
Marine forms of life aii; found in fi'i^sli-waler rivers. 
There was exhiliiti‘d at tliat meeting of the Kssex 
Institute a spi'ci men ofashrinip which had been 
taken in the (ireon River near one of the ciuth'ts 
of the ^lammoth (^ave. In Plorida, fishes, fiiico 
marine, are now confined to fresh-water lakes of 
com])aratively recent formation. The auuounee- 
ment of the (lohiosonia having been found in the 
Ohio River, is nnothcir instance of a marine fish 
living in fresh wati-rs. 

Blind li.shes are supposed to exist in .ill subter- 
ranean rivers that How through thegriNit limestono 
region underlying the carboniferous rucks in the 
central portions of the United Statc.s. Professor 
Cope obtii mil specimens from the Wyandotte Cave, 
Kansas, and from wcdls in the vicinity, fii the 
Mnseiini of (Comparative Zoology at Cambridge 
(America), there is a specimen which agrees with 
those animals found on the northern side of 
the Ohio, as well as on its southern side, in the 
rivers of the Mammoth (.avi!. fn a cave silnatcd 
several miles down the (iroen River from the 
Mammoth Cave, and on the opposite hank, a 
number of sjieciiimns of the Typhlichthys and 
several blind crayfish have been collcctwl. In this 
cave, called Blind-Fish (Jave, blind crayfishes have 
licen found not far from its entrance ; and at times 
they have been taken quite out in the daylight, 
while yet they are identical in every way with 
tliose of the. Mammoth and other caves where utter 
darkness prevails. Nay, further, Pocy, the distin- 
guished Cuban naturalist, has given an account of 
blind fishes foiiiid in (Juba, in wells and caves, at a 
depth of between twenty and thirty metres below 
gniimd. They are we.ll known to the negroes, who 
eat them. Jn fact, all the recent indications shew 
that there is a veiy great df*al still to bo learnt 
about blind fishes and cave-life generally. Zealous 
explomtion of the caves, and minute ami exiwt 
rccoTfls of the discoveries made in them, are profit- 
able occupations to observant naturalists. T'he 
eAves of the West Indian Islands, those of Brazil, 
of the East Indies, and of Africa, are wide open- 
ings to vast stores of curious knowledge. As to the 
Mumiiintli Cave, Professor Putnam suggests tha^ 
for fresh and thoroughly extensive cMcploration^ 



AN ELECTION STORY. 


a Oomxnifffiioii should he .ippointcd, acting under 
the American government or state authority, in 
order that the most umphs IVudlitics may be 
alfbnlcd hy tlie parties ivho own it. 


AN ELECTION STORY. 

IN TWO CHAWKUS. CHAP. 1. 

Whhn it was aiirnmnced, hy iiiiiiihfrU-ss posters and 
smaller hills, to the worthy electors of the ancient 
borough of Westdown, that Sir Harry Waring, 
Itiirt., had cfinsoiitcd to become their fandidate in 
tlie foillicoiiiing election, every |)o]itical wiseacre of 
tlie locality declared his ivturii was *as goo<l :is cc^r- 
taiii.’ Kor he was an uiiexceptiuiiahle candidiite, 
and Inul— so every one asserted — made iipliis mind 
to leave no stone unturned to obtain liis scat; 
and if he had not quite dcteriiiincd to die in the 
attempt, at least he was quite resolved to ‘bleed * 
freely during the campaign ; then he was of gooil 
presence, tall, hamlsome, and wfdl-ma»]e, with a 
clear mellow voice, just fitted to enmiciale new 
arguments or setoff old oiuis to the best advantage. 
There was nothing utopian or iiiiiiiovahle about his 

f irograinnie ; his views wei‘C firm, hut nioilifiahle ; 
lis politi(;al opinions were so niicoinpromising, that 
it took an (uiei-gelic deputation to alter them ; in 
short, he knew as well how to hnlnncc himself 
between two stools, as any ‘ Liberal ( Conservative* 
or ‘ jM(Hli*rate Liberal’ in the present House of Com- 
mons. Every charity in Westdown would gain by 
the possession of such a member, should he be 
returned ; and last, but not h'ast, Sir Harry hail a 
handsome wife ; a la»ly whose family wjis known 
hy the electors to ho ‘very high,* she being the 
second <langhter of the late Earl Allingtoii of 
Xiiigsdene ; and wIuml an oaiTs daughter with 
undeniable laranly sets to work to charm the suf- 
frages out of electors, the chances ar*! that her 
hnshand will head the noli, unless, indeed, the 
wife of the opposing candidate be still handsomer 
-and the daughter of a marquis. 

Lady Waring was above the middle lujight ; her 
form was perfect _ and she n‘s(md)led in feature the 
great Mrs Siddoiis — not as tliat bwly appeared in a 
tragic part, but us she might have looked ingcmiecl 
c(^>iuedy- her nose and mouth being finely chiselled, 
and her eyes large, luslrous, and lirowii. Her 
manner was charming in its stately grace ; not that 
she was simply a beautiful statue ; on the contniry, 
there was as much fire, force, and tendcrue.s.s in her 
face os would serve for five or six onliuary ladies of 
this impassive niiieleeiith century. Sir Harry was 
a fine man, standing some six feet in his Imots ; he 
had a clear, healthy complexion, keen gray eyes, 
and an ‘ aristocratic ’ nose ; his face was almost 
whiskerless, and lie reseiiihle-tl one of the bland 
heroes of mild romance, as depicted in old engrav- 
ings, except that his figure wiui not rendered preter- 
natiirally slender by the wearing of slays, and that 
his brown curly hair was not powdered. 

Sir IlaiTy and Jjody Waring hud been man'ieil 
one year iit the time niy story opens, and the 
election campaign hail cuiiiiiieiiecMl. As both were 
handsome, those who agree with the praverh, 
‘ Like clings to like,* will not he suri^riseil to hear 
that theirs was a ‘love-match* on both sides; 
hut it is probable that the Afiingtoii family, and 
the select lew who were privileged to call them- 
selves its friends, were never more astonished than 


whim the ciigagcincnt was made public ; for Agnes 
had long liecn dcstimul hy her mother and other 
near relatives, to marry a very ancient millionaire, 
the Man^uis of Cawt ; and that peer had paid her 
all the attention supposed to he necessary from a 
titled UixjDSus lo win a young laily’s hand in these 
iinchivalric days. And it is ]irubahlc that Lady 
Agnes woiilil have hecome Marchioness of Cawt, 
had she not met Sir Harry at a county ball, wdicre 
something very like love at first siglit was expe- 
rienced by both the young iicfiple. Still, the im- 
pression might have worn off, had not Sir Harry 
gone on a visit to Hartmoor (the estate lying 
next to Kingsdene); for then*, between pleasant 
strolls in mossy lanes, and cruipict- parties on the 
shady lawn near the old gray weather-beaten 
house, and boating on the lake, and idling about 
the grounds, Sir I lurry was fairly enslaved, and 
placed his hand and fortune at her disposal. To 
Laily Aftington’s unfeigned vexation, Agnes did 
not i-efiisc tluMii, hut oneuly ‘dcclaml her lovc^ 
and her rc^sulutiou to liave her own way — and | 
the Iwironet. 1 

It wius so .'islomiding lo her iiiolluT, that Agnes, I 
who had always been lather amhilious, and who 
was so well oaliMil.'ite<l to shine in society, shonlcl 
prefer a mere hai-onet to such an unexceptionable 
^mrti its Lord Cawt And Liuly Aifingtou’s disap- 
pointment is not to he wondeml at, for Agnes was 
the. first daughter of the house for many genera- 
tions who had married for anything hut a goo<l 
esUddishment, or evinced any hut the calmest and 
coolest ut tiichment towards Ikt hnshand. Hut Agnes 
wa.s a degenerate Afliiigton, i»ossessing a warm heart 
and a very strong w'ill ; aiul she. could not he con- 
tent, as so many of her ancestors had heem, with a 
inert! lukewarm uttiichmcnt ; and so she was fully 
delermiiicsl, in spite of all opposition, to marry the 
man she loved, or no other. Thus in due time Sir 
Harry and she w’e.i’C married, amid the lialf-hearted 
congruliilulioiis of her kincired and friends ; and 
during the time they spent in Scotland, and after- 
wards at Waring Hark, they were supremely happy. 

Sir Harry knew that his wife was considered to 
have ‘a will,* nay, even ‘a temper* (indeed, if 
she had not possessed the former, it is probable 
she would never have become Lady Waring, from 
the objections already stated to the marriage) ; 
for even in the most polite and well-bred family, 
where peculiarities are ignored, it is iinpussible 
that any one in daily contact with its members 
should remain totally unaware of any specialities 
of disposition that exist But then the Baronet 
knew that he too had ‘a will,’ and pcrliaus a 
‘temper* also; and us lie always would he kind 
but firm — very firm towards her, and as he knew 
that he was beloved, it is not surprising that lie 
fell siitislied she would never he self-willed or 
ohsliiiale with him. 

Eor some months all went smoothly. If Agnes 
Allingtoii had been at times hasty and exacting, 
Agnes Waring was more deferential and anxious to 
please than any oiiliiiary meek woman ever was, 
and fulfilled all her wifely duties in an nilmirahle 
manlier. Unforluiiately, however, love which 
(!aii w(»rk woiidfiy, cannot prevent two people 
houiul to each other for life, who possess only a 
cuiiveiitioiial aiiioiiiit of self-control, from heing 
anything but comforLable in the end. Before long, 
Agnes Waring took umbrage at trifles just as 
readily os Agnes Alfington had done ; and Sir 
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Harry was ns impatient and easily provoked as hissed or hooted as she passed, her face would 
he had been before he was subdued fur a time by cloud fur a moment, os it ini^ht have done not 
his wife’s surpassing beauty. Then Lady Waring long In^fore at some unmerited rebuke in tlie 
would subside into silent hauteur, and Sir Harry sclioolmom. But her youth und her jiretty sensi- 
was tempted to try the serenity of her contempt, five face usually silenced the adverse rabble, 
and in some instances succeeded ; and then pas- Lady Waring, fin the contrary, if she were received 
aiuiiate scenes ensued between them, which wonhl with an outburst of enthusiastic cheering, or in 
have surprised those who were aware that they silence, or with ‘marks of disfiptirohation,’ was 
liad been once deeply attached to one another. iiiiiforiiily calm and impassive, always ready to 
It must not, however, be suppostMl that Sir Harry bow with incomparable grace and nan^-froitl when 
ami Lady Waring invariably disagreed, for they the occasion demanded, but not otherwise ; whilst 
had many pleasant cnises amidst the dreary desert ardent little Mrs Wynne scattered smiles hroad- 
of ill-teiiijiei' ; only, us lime went on, llieae were cost among the crowd, and shewed liy every 
less often met with, wdiile the sand-storms were gesture how she longed for her luisbuiid to ho 
more fref(ueiit. victorious. Westdown could at first hanlly decide 

Tlie day Sir Harry and liis wife arrived at AVost- which beauty it iireferreil, hut uliiinatcly, though 
down W’as one of these oases; the former Inul many admired the ‘English' loveliness of Mrs 
neither frowm^d nor sneereil, and the latter h.iil AVynne, the majority of the people found Laily 
looked and talked her very best — which was no Waring’a fine features ami graceful dignity most 
mean best. • They had been greeted with uproari- to he admired ■ ‘ it was so aristocratic.* 
ous enthusiasm by the crowd ; a small brass hand Sir Harry was decidedly the popular candidate, 
had liraycd jinlriotic airs, and later, several trades- His meetings werti large and encouraging ; while 
men had exhibited designs in gas in their honour, Mr AVyniic had hiicn silenced in one wartl and 
and it had been a trium]diant entree indeed. pelted in another. AUogijther, there was every 

As the colour that denotes that the wearer is prospect that the former woubl bo victorii>iis. 
Liberal or Conservative in one county or borough, Still his success was by no mfuiiis certain. 'J’lieri* 
is sometimes worn by the opposite parly in were a number of ‘ doubtful ' votiiis who might 
another, it may he meiitioiicd, without at the yet turn the scab^ in Air Wynne’s favour ; and 
same lime divulging Sir Harry’s political priu- knowing this, Sir Harry was nervously anxious to i 
ciplfts, that the ‘ Waring colour ’ was yellow. gain voles, and irritable and dissatisfied when lie i 

The amount of labour ho and Lady Waring got imagincfl that from some cause or other, one had 
through ill the next fortnight it is almost impos- been lost to him. ^ ! 

sible to describe, lie did his fluty niatifiilly ; MVo days before Ihe election, the canvassing 
bawled platitudes at ward meetings as long as being over, n largo final mecliiig of Sir Harry’s ; 
Ids voice would last; made vigorous attempts to supporters was to he held at the towii-liall, at : 
conciliate every cl.'issof voter by an active personal which Lady Waring and a great niiniber of ladies = 
canvussi, and eiiuiiciated misty aigmiiifuits, enlivened with Initf sympathies were to l)e present ns iisiinl. 
by aged ‘Joe Millers,' at the lai-i'c public meetings. All had gone tolerably well between Sir Harry ■ 
iJady Waring idso played hfir part well, receiving and liis wife until the night before, wlien bo bad 
provincial iiiugnales — so given to jinising gra- tliadarcd that she had not been sufiicieiitly alfable 
ciously, shaking hands wil.li .'Sfiine scores of her hus- to somo of the more apathetic members of the, ■ 
band's suxipoitcrs ; ami there, is little doubt that party at a private iiicijling hold at Hie Imlel ; 
her grace .mid beauty gained for Sir Harry more and n*proached her with having lost liim iiiucli 
votes than his ehH|ueiice could ever have done. ‘interest,' if not several votes, in coiise(|ueii'-e. It 
The oyiposing f;aridi«lato. was the ilonournble must he owned that this was unjust, for Lady 
George AVynne, a niiddl»i-aged, onlinary-Iookiiig AVariiig had been working hard for a fortnight, ■ 
man, much given to the recounting of uniiitel- floing nil in her power to iiisurc his rei-iiiii ; and 
ligible slalistics. Such a man would not liave during the wliole lime he had never once thanked 
been a very formidable aiilagoiiisl to the Laud- lier, or paid her the simplest cfimpliineiit ; and 
some young baronet, Inul lie mit been aided wbilst otlier.s were so ready to utter ]»Ie!isant lil tie 
by the charmiiig yfuing wife he liatl recently lialtcrics on her appearance and her aiitiUide for i 
married, and who iiad poino to Westdown to .assist election warfare, he. tri;ule(l holli iis mere nniUers ! 
him to the iilniost of her ]>nweTP. Every fhiy, of course, quite undeserving of notice or coninicntv, j 
the ‘winning Mrs Wynne,' a.s thf; ‘blue' news- She had answered liis reproaches at first coMly '• 
paper of the town called her — her liiisluiiid belong- and conteniyituoiisly, not tteigiiiiig to defend her- \ 
iiig to that parly — and her heaiilirul rival di-uve selt^ or npyiease his rising irritation with any wifely 
through the quaint streets of Westdown. Liuly hypocrisies ; hut when he had replied barehly, her 
Waring, attired in a fuultles.sly fitting liutf cos- passion had risseii, and after uttering many biltor 
tunic, and wearing some bewitching hat or hfiniiet truths and exaggerations, she hud retired for the 
which shewed her bfiauty to evam greater advuii- night in a very unenviable state f)f mind, leaving 
tage, guided her spiriteil bay ponies with a firm Sir Harry in a towering rage to brood over her 
accustomed liand, and bowed right and left with words at his leisure. 

almost imperial grace ; and Mrs Wynne, too young They saw but little of each other during ihe 
and heedless to manage her pretty gray jionics, foreiirxm of the day of the meeting. Sir llarry 
was driven by a smart page. She was very young, lieing hiisied with his agent and committee, and 
with an innocent, nnsopliisticatedlook in her fre.sli, Jjiuly Waring driving out as usual. At luncheon, 
smiling face ; soft, browii-gray eyes, and golden except for an occasional monosyllable, silence 
hair, that escaped from its fashionable trammels, reigned between them, shewing that the quarrel 
and floated in airy locks around her forehead, and of the previous evening was foigotteu by neither, 
mingled with the dark-blue riblKins that she In the afternoon, t$ir Harry returned thoroughly 
wore ; and sometimes, when a muddy politician fagged, to rest before dining, so as to be the better 
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able to deliver hie final speech in the evening. 
Lady Waring was in the room when he entered, 
and was still charing at the bitter words, not only 
of the night bufori! but of many former occasions, 
which now rankled in her mind. Kverything, 
however, might have suKsided quietly for the time, 
iiad not one of the committee entered the room to 
convey some nniniportant election intelligence in 
an important manner. After a short, genial chat 
with Sir Harry, he tried to gain Lady Wnring's 
attention by addressing to her a lew vai>id re- 
marks ; hut ho was speedily reduced to silence by 
the liaiiteup of her look and tone, aud soon took 
an nwkwanl leave of Sir Harry, who sought to 
cover the eliilliiicss of his wife’s farewell recog- ; 
iiition, by warmly shaking him by the hand tin lie > 
left the room. Sir Harry was greatly provoked • 
at her manner — assumeil, he said, to annoy him — | 
and he determined to alter the state of Ihings once 1 
for all. I 

‘Agnes,* he said, ‘yonr manner to that man was ■ 
simply intoliTiilde— one of our foremost men too. I 
Vou shew very plainly that— yon care, nothing 
for my success — nothing for ww- -hut that, I am | 
aware, has been the case for some time. Any 
other wife Avould at least have the decency to — 
to hide her iiidiirerence when she km^w that most 
iinporlant results were to be gained lor her bus- 
hand by— by at least a show of amiability. One 
would think that, knowing the prextigr. of the 
thing, and how one’s social jiosition is enhanced 
by it, you — ^you would help to insure my success 
for your own sake, if for nothing else. But no ! 
it pleases you tn be haughty ami disdainful ; aud 
you are supercilious enough b) — in fact, to lose 
iiiu every vote in the. place.* 

‘ “ The prestige of the thing ** — “ the social posi- 
tion,*'* repeated I^ady AVariiig, with cold scorn in her 
tone. ‘In ilui numerous eirusiuns of yours that 1 
have seen since 1 came to lliis place, I believe you 
have given another reason for your aiixi<'ly to 
enter parliament. Let me see — I think it was 
“necessary to the well-being of the working man,” 
the “advancement of trade,” and “the welfare of 
our glorious cunslilutioii.” * And Ijaily AVaiing 
ipiotcd various other stock phrases from her hus- 
band’s speeches, delivering IIkmh with a disdainful 
<-ni]ihasis intensely galling to him. 

There, enu be iiolhiiig more, irritaiiiig to a man 
Avhen he. Inis been ])ersuadiiig liiiiisi>lf for some 
w'eeks that his motives arc pure and disinleresttHl, 
than for a friend or relative to lay bare the. hidden 
causes from which his actions spring, and shew 
him how tlimsy and ivorthless are his liigh-Jlowii 
seuLiments. lint when his vife, -who should be | 
blind to his failings, taunts him with his evasions 
and inconsistences- -as Ijady AViiring did in this 
instance with unsparing tongue-- the prol labilities 
are that he. will have for her, as Sir Harry began 
to have for his wile, sonietliiiig almost nniunnting 
to fervent hatred. 

He was so thoroughly enraged, that when she 
ceased siieaking it was some moinenls before he 
could answer; but at lost he said: ‘At anyrate, 
A^ies, if you have lost all sense of your duty as a 
wife, and — and care for nothing hut Ratifying 
your own caprices, J — 1 am determined yon shall 
do what I wish, nevertheless. You shall do all 
m your power to please and conciliate the people. 
You delight in setting my wislies at nungiit ; 
but you ninst leam that 1 uni to be obeyed — I 


am yonr husband, rfuiicmber, and I — 1 will he 
your master !* 

Liuly Waring rose and looked at him with 
heightened colour and a detiuiit gleam in her 
lustrous brown eyes. 

‘It was a pity,’ .she said slowly, ‘as you evidently 
wanted a slave for a wife, that you did not iiiurry 
some pretty nonentity of a school-girl, who would 
have obeyed her “master’s” commands without 
question, anfl received all his arrogance and in- 
gratitude with meek thankfulness. Such a role \ 
<loos not suit 7W«.* 

* It wax a pity,’ he answcroil s-ivagely, with a 
sullen look ; * but as it cannot hi; remedied, I must 
put up with it, however iiincli I regna it. And you 
will have to accustom yourself to the rfde, for you | 
— you shall obey me, though you hate me in your 
heart. Von have thwarted me for a long time. ; 
But I will put a stop to it once for all. You shall • 
fiinl that when you lost your amiability, you -you I 
lost yonr power. Aly will shall govi-rii yours for , 
the future. Now, you will go to-night, aud * ! 

‘T will not go!* she cried, turning from him, ' 
and stepping towards the door. ‘ You cannot force ; 
me. Only fancy the suave, courteous Sir Harry ; 
laying hands on his wife ! 1 did what 1 could | 
to further your cause, and you tell me I have ' 
done wowe than nothing. Very well ! I will | 
serve you no more. And j-ou repent marrying ! 
me. I can leave you — at once, if you choose ; it 
matters nothing to me. But T stir not one step to 
the meeting to-night;* and she opened the uoor 
and would have left him, hut that lie strode 
towards her white, with passion, and hold her hack. 

‘ Von shall I* he said in a hoarse voice, too over- 
jioivered by rage to speak distinctly. His lacc 
was disfigured by passion ns he looked at her, 
as she fronted him steadily and defiantly. 

‘If 1 could do anything to make you lose this 
election, 1 would!' she uttered. ‘I will not be 
forced to stay here — lot me go ! ' and she attempted 
to free. her.self frein liis grasp ; hut he, iniiidful in 
the midst of all, of ]>asser.s-hy, altciiipted to drag 
her Iwrk into the room, and seised her with such 
foree, that his furious lioJd bruised her shapely 
while arm 

‘ (.’oward ! ' she cried, and her bitter conienipt 
was not good to see. at that moment — ‘ coward ! 

1 will not go ; yon cannot — yon dare not force me !* 

I'lIYSIOdNOMY OF HOUSES. 

Anybody who has travelled outside the limits of 
liU own shire, knows how houses in different }>arts 
of the coiiiitry shew distinct recognisable typos. 
If a house out of the south-eastern couiilics could 
he dropped anywhere in my region, I believe. I 
should be able to detect its provinciality. In .some 
maiiufacturing districts, the dwellings are of a tall, 
slim, consumptive build, sugge-stiiig that they are 
mil up too quickly, suffering for it ever afteni’ards ; 
ill some, other neighbourhoods, they are sturdy, 
broad-set, looking robustly at yon, evidently twice 
as able, to face tiin worhl. In one county, houses 
stuml in the Jianl, chill grayiioss of stone, with 
shallow windows, which, in the daytime, never 
.shew more than three inclies of white blind : else- 
where, they jollily glow in all the colours of brick, 
setting off their shining casements with profusion 
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of lacci and inusliii. Sumo districts habitually 
wo.'ir tlidr roofs pitched half as high again ns 
Olliers ; aii«l the roofs themselves may either redden 
in tiles, or gleam hliiely in slates, or modestlj’ hide 
ill sober thatch. 

It is the houses more than the people that give 
the general aspect to a hwalily. The buildings are 
the ‘laiger iiihabilaiils,’ am I they impress 3*011 
more. T know a district in the north of England 
whero the houses are wwlclitHl-looking, deformeil, 
repulsive ; they might he blind, laiiin, inaiiiieil, 
diseased buildings mustered from all other purls, 
'rravellers by railway, seiuiig tin? ])luco for the first 
time, T believe do not feeltpiilc at (Mso till they ai'O 
several stations away. On the other liainl, there is 
a certain region in the west of England where 
every dwelling has so meek an air, that yon seem 
to he on terms of acquaintance with an3'body 3*011 
happen to see standing at a door. Ihit these general 
t3*pical distinctions are not of the highest import- 
ance ; the serious point is, that, wherever 3*011 11103* | 
live, 3*011 are on good terms with soiiu? of the houses 
3’on have to face flail}*, while w*ith others 3*011 are 
on ill terms. Certain dwellings yon like at first 
flight, others you never get a friendly feeling for, if 
they do their viuy best to gain your gocwl opinion, 
laborious! 3* preserving an iiiiblemislieil cliaraeteT 
year after year. It is of little use altemidiiig to 
explain the m3*ster3*. If you watch a house bnihb 
ing, you never quite know how* it will turn out in 
this rasped till the very last minute. So long its 
the scatfold-polcs arc all Tit*, the ])r(unises have 110 
more character than a hnmsiii hobbliMlelioy. But 
once let the roof he closed in, the last brick be put 
upon the chimney, and the building fsiirly open 
its eyes that is, shew its -windows glaxed-— and it 
becomes an indiviilnality straightway. 

T should he siiriy to siiy that tliere are not 
houses which, by trying veuy hard, -will in course 
of time, if you arc obliged to see much of them, 
force you to abate a little of your fii'st ill opinion 
of them. I have seen a few houses successfully 
reform. They have put up clean hi inf Is, repainted 
their w*ooflwork and ironwork, aufl havti mafic 
their decency obtrusive even. But it is very 
difficult ; to Slice l ed they find nearly as hanl a 
task OH doliiiman beings in the same circumstances. 
There is great unfairness. In different places, 1 
know several haiiflsomc, reckless, ill-principled 
houses which have repeatedly had deaths from 
fever in them ; occasionally they break people's 
limbs by throwing them flown steps and stairs; 
children have been drow*ii(Ml in wells upon the 
premises ; they regularly give old people the rheu- 
matics. Yet folks cannot shake off a sneaking 
liking for them. There are other decent, hanl- 
striving, careful, quiet premises, which, if they so 
much as lose, an infant in teething or by Tiiea.sles, 
have everybody in a hubbub against them in- 
stantly. It is said to be all the fault of the 
lionses. 

Some houras T only know in a collective kind of 
way ; a row of them together, or a square, a cres- 


I cent, a terrace : just a.s you only know some people 
I ill the ruck, so to sneak, us being members of the 
I same family, or belonging to the same * set,’ no 
tine of them aflectiiig you particularly. 1 am 
acfiuainted with a row widen has an especially 
well-to-flo kind of air. The houses put lorwanl 
such rotund hay-windows, keep the front railing.^, 
the doors and window's, in such unnecessary frcsli- 
iiess of paint, shew' glimpses of such a wealth of 
chilflron, have such an army of servants, and now 
anti then get iip such a brisk bustle of carriages, 
that it is nearly like u small sniii of found money 
in 3*oiir pocket to w'alk past and have u good look 
iit them, 'riiey are among bouses what aldernicii 
are among ineii---c()mj)letely ])rosjM!rous. 1 w’ould 
not miss that rtiw of dwfdliiigs fur a triHc : if 
they w'cre pulled dow*ii, the tow'ii would feed a 
glotmi ; a great many persons in the habit of p:iss- 
iiig the locality would be made worse-tempered 
without knowing w'li}*. In every small town, and 
in certain ipiarters fif the larger tines, there, is just 
such a row, tir f|iiiulrant, or s(|uare, which gives 
a special cli:irae.t(>r to all around. Sometimes, it 
i.s true, a ‘ big house ' coming into a iieighboiirhoofl 
w*ill moriilly ruin it; what was befora a motle.st 
district, will begin to put on airs, and grow* con- 
ceited. 

But hniise.s may be known in the collective way 
for ill as w'cll as for gooil. I know a square of as 
ilI-eonfiiti(ined, cantankerous mansions a.s can be 
found unywliera. Tliey set llieir curtains at one 
siiiotlior ; tlicv try to i»nsb tln ir flirt each in fnmt 
fit the. next ; if one house slams its door, aiiotln^r 
iiistjintly bang.s its dofir ; they llauiil Isulod green 
mignonette Imixcs from the liist floor w'indow-sills 
under one another's iio.se.s ; they try to jiulf smoke 
at f*ach other from their eliimne3'.s. Eir.«t ono 
Iioii.sf*, then aiudher, sets the |)(‘ople in it to qiiarral 
with those in the next ; nce.:isioiially otliom join in, 
until tliere is a general uproar. L pity the inhabit- 
ants. Evidently, they are inafle tools of by the 
preinist'H ; the blotch- fron toil house at the first 
corner, and the second one opposite, W'ith a ])ieee 
broken out of the upper w'iiiflow*-silI, being, as I 
suspect, mainly at the bottom of it all. Even this 
is not tlie w*oi*st ca.so. In another part of the town 
i.s a short street of lionse.s so deformed, so .douc.li- 
ing, so desperate-looking, that [ would go a mile 
niuinl to jivoi«l a glinqwo of them. They seem 
n*aily for anything that is bad ; as if, when daik 
coiiitis, they might shift their ground, and go in 
scarab of villainy, if it difl not come to tluuii. I <lo 
not know* that it wonhl iiiiicli surprise me to conic 
upon them at iiiidniglit slinking along on their way 
to some other foul, bad (piarttn* of the town. But 
when daylight coiiie,.s, they are alway.s hack in 
their place. Ugh ! 

[ gladl3* turn to where, in a hy-comer of a 
nice fpiiet tlioroughfara, Htiiinls a house which is 
the drolle.st, mo.st <li verting, squat, two-storied, 
five-window*e.(l, low-doorwaycd, comical hriclv-aiid- 
mortar creature anybody ever had the luck to 
fliscover. Us temper is very uncertain. Bonie- 
tiines it takes not the slightest notice of you. Vou 
may pass it, you may repass it, and there is not a 
sign that it sees you ; 3*011 cannot detect a twinkle 
in the eoriier of a single pane ; not a shallow stir.s 
from eave.s to basement do by it the very ne.Kt 
day, and so soon as it gets its first Avink of you, 
Avliile you 3'et arc yanls aw*ay, it flashes into mirth 
in every window ; a tpiiver of broad grimaces thus 
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up from one story to the other, till it seeniH to | 
give the very rodf a sicUveock, sli/jhtly noilcliii.:^ 
towards you. Not far from tin's queer little 
dwclliiif? are two tall, stately houses, so utterly 
respectable, so perfectly genteel, that T feel a 
sense of restmint in alluding to tlieni here. You 
are ceitain that neither of them has done the 
slightest improper thing in its life. You go ami 
try to catch them unawares ; it is of no use. They 
never unbend, even to the extent of wearing a 
blind the least bit crooked. You instinctively 
straighten your back as you approach them, cany- 
ing your stick or uiiibrelia pnjperly, and walk past 
at your very best, feeling that they are critical. 
Hut even these are better than another house 1 
know elsewhere, which frowns at you with its 
eaves, threatens you with its pot-liuh;u chimneys ; 
every window scowls at you from the corner of 
pitcli-black panes, no matter how liriglilly tin; sun 
IS sinning. You feel buiv. tliat it keeps a bad- 
tciniiered dog at the back, to bite you if you 
ventured williiii its territories. 

To describe in detail all sorts of houses would 
be impos.si1)]e. Some, of them would have to be 
fipoken of as uncertain in teinpuriiment. Tlici*c are 
weak-minded houses as Avoll as men ; you do not 
know wliat they will be like on your m-xt .seeing 
them. One time, they look .«loady and respectable ; 
at the next inspection, they have (piitc gone to j 
the bail, are suddenly and mysteriously grown 
reckless, wretched. They have given up cleaning 
their doorsteps ; they no longer lake any pride 
in their knobs or knockers ; perhajis, they wrinkle 
and soil Iheir blinds ; it may bo, they griiiio their 
panes with dust. A number of houses which, I 
believe, arc really decent ami wadl-beliaved, having 
nolliing in luirticular ujxm their consciences, sulfcr 
much in appearances, simply from an odd nervous- 
ness of manner they have. They huddle away 
their outbuildings, just as if they had stolen them, 
and wore afraid of their being recogiiisoil if they 
were seen. Then, simie. old houses can commit 
startling acts of folly. A lunise that was for yeai-s i 
a great favourite with me, suddenly turned its 
back upon its long-earned leputatiou in a most 
sliamcfiil way. It used to be a quiet, sedate 
dwelling, W'itli only elderly people to be J^ceii in | 
ami about it ; you would liave felt sure that the | 
cry of a new-come baby in any room within it i 
W'oiild have ina«le it start till it shivered its very j 
tiles o(f. But passing it one day after a long! 
interval, L was shockeil ; it had a whole family > 
of young children sprawling about the doorstep, 
every one of them plainly enough its own. 

I have met with a worse ca.^e even than this. 
A small dwelling which year after year was per- 
fectly iiiofl'ciisive, if not in any way gratifying, all 
at once Rtucco(‘.d its front, thrust out two in Hated 
bay-windows, stuck on at the gable a pretentious 
conservatory, with a Btupcndoiis gilt weather-cock 
upon the roof, and put up a ]iair of green side- 
gates half as big as itself— a I'ooiHjd-uji, tawdry- 
pimiacled coach-house, looking at you over them. 
It now insults every other house, within sight in 
the street. Its last freak has been to perch a great 
white cockatoo in front, to scream all day long. In 
fact, its Belf-conc(nt is making it an olfencu to ail 
the neighbourhood. 

But I will not quit tlie subject in this iinlhank- 
r speak of a vilhi I know in one 

of the suburbs ; the daintiest nest of elegant com- 


fort ami sweet health imaginable. A cluster of 
tall shapely elm-trees at its back scatter shadows, 
now lightly, now thickly, upon its peaked roofs. 
Its garileii aiul griuiiidH, with their closc-shavcii 
lawns and clcuii-gravtilled paths, are of Just the 
right dimensions ; matching exactly the broad 
sunny Bouthcni gabh-, the houcysuckled porch, the 
mullioned rose-lniincd windows. White- roofed 
greenhouses and a j)iclnres(|mi grotto ]»arlially 
slmw among tlic^lanreU, the hollies, the dwarf 
firs. Ill the right iiioiitlis, becls of rliuilodenflroii.s 
heap their hlo.s.soms on each side of the short 
curving drive ; or geraniums burn in different 
hues nearer to the ground, wiiU lines and 
patterns of other tluwcrs here and there. Always 
a rip}ile from a tiny brook is tinkling faintly 
somewhere within the bound.s, half-betraying its 
secret windings towards a small triangle of white 
shilling ]Muid, lying a little to flie left in front. 
Thi.s house keeps a baby to roll laughing and 
prattling at times about the centre grass-plot; it 
also has a silver-haired grandmother to .<!it, book 
in hand, occasionally on a seat under a drooping 
beech clos-*. by. In fact it spares nothing ; it is 
perfect. Kvery one who passes is put into goml- 
liiimonr by this dwelling ; I myself make little 
I private pilgrimages, just to bc gladdened by the 
.sight of it. 

I have referred chiefly to the outsides of houses ; 
nearly similar nuiiarks might be imule as to their 
interiors. Some houses are sa*! deceiver.^. Seen 
from till? outside thi?y are bright and gay, but the 
iiiomeiil you ]ms.s the threshold their hy]ioc;risy is 
detected. Tlu! rooms chill you, the piissuires blind 
\oii. 1 know a house with a whole family of im- 
"married daughters- uumarried they will remain 
so long as their parents mistakenly live in it. 
There is not a snug bit of shelter in which a 
sheep-faced young fellow might safely make love, 
ill the xvhole, premises. The l ooms are somehow all 
connected, doors opiniiiig in and out everywhere; 
and in the least-used aparlinent, where wooing 
xvould have, mainly to take jdace, a staring iiiirrur 
over the mantel is so wdiilely, so blankly lighted 
up by n queer corner window, that any decent 
young man thinking of a yiroposal would bc put 
out of countenance by it iiistaiilly. 

Rooms iliffer veiy much in the feelings they 
give. 1 have been in two or three so hard and 
stern, that only give me my back to the window, 
and I think in them I could calmly receive my 
creditors, ami explain to them that I could not 
pay. In other soft languishing rooms, the lirst 
word of such a slaleiiieiit would cnish you. I 
know a]>artments where nobody can be good- 
lempeivd, no iiiatUrr how lianl he may try ; turn 
comWtive men in, and they str.iiglitway btigiii to 
aigue ; introduce some women, and, under the 
sheer intlucncc td* the ydace, they start the talk 
with scandal. Tliere arc other rooms in which 
nobody can bc long without beginning to joke ; 
some people are wnlty there, ami iiowliei'e else. 
And I know at least one rooiii so well lighted, so 
frank, so clear, so mildly stern, that in it, it 
would be impossible to refuse a reasonably asked 
favour, even btiforc dinner. ^ 

But ill fairness it ought to he said that some of 
the houses we have been blaming might uige some- 
thing for theiiiselvc.**. Numbers of them might say 
that they have never h:ul a fair chance cither to 
gain or to keep a reputation. They have ha<l too 
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bifj a family fiwtened n\ion their Imcks from the the food that is brought to the nest. In siic- 
very start, or else they have never had a clean tidy cession, ono after the other, it ejects the whole 
I tenant, put into theiu. Some houses are much to brood, which tiinibiing down outside, are left 
1 1 be pitied. to perish. Occasionally, two young cuckoos have 

Ijuun discovered in the same nest, but in tliat 

OUK FEATHEUED NEIttHllOaKS. P*‘y 


OUK FEATHEUED NEIOHBOaaa 


I , . , , legitimate occupants. A battle takes 

I TiiK CUCKOO. place as soon as the latter are all disposed 

I Most people are pleased when they hp.ar the note course, the weaker of the two will 

, of the Cuckoo for the firat time in the season of «ventiially share the fate of tlie others. Tho 
! spring. We welcome it as -the harbinger of fair ii^vor lays two eggs in the same nest; 

! weather, green fiekls ilowcry hedgerows, and ver- ®o« « found, a second cuckoo 

j dant woods. has visited that nest. In ISfirt Dr Baldamus of 

; Notwitlislanding the familiarity with which ►^tiittgart published a sericH of iiiteresting ohserva- 

■ the cuckoo's dulcet notes are recognisctl, seeing tions on the egg-laying peculiarities of this singular 

■ that it prevails tlirongliout our own islands and Jlo attempted to prove, and with coiisidcr- 

■ the continent of Kurope, few persons, coinpara- sneeess, that the egg of the cuckoo ogreM in 

I lively .s]icakirig, are acquainted with the habiLs '*‘*^*0' tliosa aniontj whii:h it vt placciL That 
I of this aiiiiiial visitor to oiir land. Visitor only voluntarily inflnence the colour of her 

i during the early summer months it is nowgencr- He eiiniiierales the nests of thirty-seven 

|: ally considered to be, although formerly it was -to which list the editor of the Ibis has 

gravely contended, that, instead of migrating, it fifteen— frequented by the cuckoo. There 

■ hibernated within our coasts, sccn?tiiig itstdf in certainly a very remarkable rc.seiiiblance in 

stacks, or nmler litter in barns, 'fhere may have cases between the egg of the cuckoo and 

hoen instances of this, hiit they arc exceptional, ol the species whose nest h* scdected, though 

1...^ I. 1 I .. A. . ... iliorik nrik firklul.ln .... ..T 


stacks, or nmler litter in hams, 'fhere may have cases between the egg of the cuckoo and 

hoen instances of this, hiit they .arc exceptional, those ot the species whose nest n* scdected, though 
The cuckoo is a migratory hint," ami returns to its there are iiolaldc exceptions, such us that of the 


accustomed haunts with unerring regularity. Tin 
old adage says : 

Lit till! sun ho never so strong, 

The cuckuo won’t coiiie till March has gone. 

It should be borne in mind that in matters per- 
taining to folk-lore the ‘old style' is generally 


hedge-sparrow, whose blue-green eggs Ijear no 
reseiiiblaiice to the colour of awj egg laid by tins 
cuckoo. In this case, liowc.ver, it may be that the 
hedge-sparrow i.s one of those species im>re easily 
duped than otliers, so that deception of colour is 
not ne<M»ssavy. 

Mr Howard Saunders, in writing of the Oreat 


makes its appearance geiienilly about the end of ihon abstracts one of the magpies crushes it, 
April or beginning of May. The ple:isaiit note ami smears her inoulh with the yelk ; she then 
of the cuckoo resounding through the groves has returns to the magpie’s nest, rearranges her own egg, 
suggested many poetical efliision.s. Apparently and leaves it smeared with the broken ytdk. Isth7s 
without knowledge of its character, poets niake it a case of deception intended to ilisguisc* the scent f 
the theme of coiiipliiiient ami admiration. Allud- I5y disKcctioii it has hecii calciilaLed that each 
■ ing to its note, and annual migration of the cuckoo hen cuckoo will lay about half-a-dozen i-g^s, so 
to a warmer climate, Michael Bruce observes in that she iiiusl find an e«^ual numhor jjf oc.:l 3 in 
. liU cliarxuing ode — a stale to receive her own, just before I’le binls 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy son-r, to sit Most other birds lay Ihc^ir eggs 

No winter in thy yivir. coiisccntive days, but a special provision is 

„ . , ^ made to enable her to retain her eggs h)nger than 

xle might have extended the conipliinent to the they, -'ecing it might often be ditfioiilt to meet 

encct that mo binl is so foi-tunalc in getting r«l of with the riMjiiisitc number of nests suitable for the 
the trouble ol bn. .gin" up its young. purpose. Keckoning live young birds to be the 

Like ilastardly parents who leave, the average number found in each iiest, it therefore 

rearing of their cnildren to othei^, the cuckoo has remains that for each brood of cuckoos, upwards 
the impudence to leave other birds to sit on its of a score of iinioceiiU have mercilessly to be 
^*n8® Mnd bring the young to matnrity. It is a slaiiglilercd. Wo must regard this os a curious 
c.levcr device, and the wonder is liow the poor freak in nature. 

ioster-parents can 1^ cheated into this .act of Since writing the above, I have been iiifoniicd 

thing IS inatiuged vc-ry ailroitly. by a practical naturalist that tlie parent cuckoo 
llie female cuckoo lays her egg on the ground; devours the 3 'ouug birds that liavc been so riith- 
tlicn taking it m her beak, she watches aii oppor- lessly expelled from their dwelling-place, am’, that 
tiinity to pop it into the nest ol Miiuo small biiil, it in a great measure depends on such food for 
such as a hedgii-sparrow, robin, wren, or titlark ; subsistence at a period when tho eggs of small 
these unsuspecting little animals having no more birds have become scarce. If tliis be really the 
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inatuied by the young intruder. As soon .as it is any predesigned object in view. It changes an act 
; able to look around, it begins to contrive ways which at first sight we are unable to justify, into 
I and means of ejecting from the nest tho young of a wonderful ordination of that Providence Who 
I ita lostci^mother, in order tliat it may enjoy all ia mindful of the wants of all cieat-uies. 
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My friend goes further, and declares that the 
cuckoo will not unfrei[iiciiLly attack, a hrood of 
birila into whose nest no alien egg has hueu 
dropped ; but its dilliculty is to get them out, for 
the nest even of the hedge-sparrow is so envelupetl 
ill thorns os to render access extremely difficult 
for a bird laiger than itself. Tlio cuckoo, when 
nigfsd, os it is supposed, by hunger, will sometinics 
tciir a nest to pieces, and feed on the young ones. 
This carnivorous propensity is the more deserving 
of credence from the fiict that there has been for 
ages a wide-spread belief amongst gamekeepers, 
that liawks in the spring turn into cuckoos, 
and that they resuTiie their own shape prior to 
leaving our shores. 

Naturalists tell us that the cuckoo has been 
observed si)metinies to throw out some of the eggs 
from the nest in which she deposits her own. And 
no doubt she leasts upon them afterwards ; fur, 
tliriugh I do not deny that tlie bin! takes cater- 
pillara- clii(;lly hairy ones -and insects, yet 1 
li(dievG that the eggs of small birds form a i^jrtion 
(if its diet, wlieiiever they can be procured. 
Were caterpillars and insects the sole food of 
the cuckoo, we Klioiild hardly expect her to quit 
our shores at a time when it is the most plentiful. 
And iissuredly the heat of our summers is Holdoiii 
so excessive as to drive away a visitor which 
is known to nourish in higlier temperatures than 
our own. 'riie depailiiro. of other migratoiy binls 
is regulated by the failing supply of food, and 
not by a partiriilar day of the moiiLli. 

Tlie enckoo has lui more to say, 

When the sun luis reac^hod old midsummer day, 

is a saying iii the west of England. Hut though 
it is (|uit('. true that the iiot-e of this bird is 
rarely iieard in England after llie nbove-mentioiicd 
(late, the majority of its eumiianions have ceased 
tlu'ir say full ten days or a lortnigiil before that 
time. The fart of solitary instances of tlie cuitkoo's 
note having lu'en heard even as late as .September, 
iiinst not be taken as proof that none of tlie 
tiirds have departed belVne then. They leave when 
food becomes scarce ; aiiil if, by any means, food 
coulil (•.oiitiiiuc to be supplied, there is no reason 
why they might not reiiiaiu with us until driven 
otr liy downright cold. 

jdaiiy ntteiiipts have been made to kecip the 
cuckoo" over the winter, but in must instances 
without success, illr Teinplctou of ('mniiion*, 
near Belfast, secured a young one in July KS22, 
which lived for more than a year in his house, and 
liccame cpiite domesticated. 1 1 was gimcRilly fed on 
hard-boiled eggs, and occaitionally with caterjiillars ; 

I it would Konieliines eat forty or lifty at a time. 

I A Becining tnial wiu) a little mouse about onc- 
i (quarter grown, which it would hold in its bill and 
I beat against the ground, or unytliing bard, until 
the animal became soft, when the bin! shewiMl 
^at powers of extending its throat and swallow- 
ing. It was at last killed, liy being accidentally 
trodden upon ; otherwise, there is xiu reason why 
it might not have lived much longer. It Bcenis 
reasonable to suppose that in this instance the 
cucko() was provided with its proper food, eggs, 
caterpillars, and young mice ; which exactly cor- 
responds witli what is said above, concerning its 
aliment in a state of nature. If in captivity it 
was delighted to devour a young mouse, we may 
readily conceive that when at liberty it would 


be e(|iia11y ready to enjoy the young birds so 
unconsciously pi'oviilod Ijy iU own offspring. As 
an instance of the fascination the young cuckoo 
appeal's lo_ exercise not only ov(ir its foster-parents^ 
but birds in general, a cose is related of a gentleman 
in Shropshire who kejit a young cuckoo in a cage. 
The bird, however, sliewing si*pi.s of n^stlessness, 
was set at liberty, and for some time afterwmrds 
remained perclieil on some railings in front of the 
Hall windows. During Ihi^ time it was constantly 
visite-d by swallows, who were repeatedly seem in 
the act of feeding it, as if it had been one of their 
own ! 

TUR NrrjIIT-JAK. 

Well do I remember tlu; feeling of aw(^ that 
filled iiiy mind when on a silent night I first 
luMird the stpieaking note of that curious bird tlui 
Night- jar or (loatsiickcr. Surprise and pleasiinj 
look the place of awe when, from observation, 1 
found th(i iiigbl-jar to be of a .shapely form, covered 
with a beuiitifuL plumage, speckled with a variety 
of brou 7 i, gray, and white, harmoiiioiisly pencilled 
about the neck, wings, and tail. It possesse-s a 
full bright eye ; but its iiioiilli is enormously large, 
and lui niKhe'l witli stiff bristle.'*, which are of great 
service to the bird on its nocturnal ranging in 
piii‘.snit of Tinw. 

The night-jar Inu? often been ini.stakeii for the 
cuckoo, ultlioiigli ill iiabit and cliaracte.r it is much 
moi'e nearly allied to the .‘swift. It lays its eggs in 
lung grass," generally by the woo'1-.ridc, attends to 
the process of inciibalion, and feed.s its young ones, 
which u.<unlly are two in number. This has led 
SOUK} wiitin*s to declare that the ciurkoo lias occa- 
sionally been obsei-ved to sit on her own eggs 
and fe(?d lii»r own young ; but from tlie observa- 
tion of yeurs, I am compelled to mainlniii a 
dilfereut opinion. Tlie error has probably arisen 
from a confusion of the idoiility of tlie two birds, 
wliidi somewhat resomlde each other in the 
early stage of their plumage, fn the daytiiiic, 
the night-jar rciiiains on ti tree, jierched in a 
IHiculiar iiianuer, not crossways, but iMutthvfaijs 
along the. branch, and generally heiul downward. 
It is extvpiiiply dilficiilt to get sight of the bird 
in tlii.s ])osition, and [ have sometimes made a 
search lor day.s without succe.ss, even when quite 
ciu'tain of the tree in which it was seiTcted. In 
th(i evi;iiiiig it will fly out to renew its nightly 
hiliour, in pursuit of tlie larger moths, and insects 
giMierally. In this chase it is iiitcrcsliiig to 
observe the Hwiriiie.«s and variety of its motions. 
No bird 1 have ever suen can tumble so de.\ter- 
otisly in the. air. The rook, and even the, tiiiiibler 
pigeon, must yield the palm to the night-jar in this 
respect. 

Wliat enables certain birds to perlVmii .such 
cvolutioiiH whilst on the wing, is a siiliject wliicli 
cannot be snti-^factorily explaiiii'd. Hany theories 
have been advanc’ed, but not one of them i.s alto- 
gi^thcr free from dilliculty. TJie middle toe of tho 
night-jar is serrated, having teeth like a saw, and 
it "bus been suggested Unit .Mich a jirovision lias 
hp.tiiL made to enable the bird to n.se it as a comb, 
for the purpose, of ridding itself of vermin, with 
which it is more than ordinarily infested. The 
same li^ been said of the rook, but neither she 
nor the pigvon has the serrated claw ; whilst, 
though herons are so armed, it may be doubted 
if they can use the instrument for such a puiposu. 
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Tf it Lc said that Rome binls are armed with serra- 
liuiia to enable them more readily to retain their 
])rey, the objection is immediately raised, that the 
teeth woiihl have iimliiieil backwai*d, and not iur- 
wanl, as is in i-eality the case, 'rhe subject is well 
worth the close observation of all lovt^rs of nature. 
The niyht-jar, like many other unfortunate indi- 
vi«liia1s, has sullered jjreatly fi-om a wi«lc-R]m*ail 
but ridiciiloiis prejudice. It is known in sonic 
l»arts as the 'goatsucker.* Tin? idea pn)bably 
uri^inated from the fact of the bird liavin^ been 
seen to extract tin; larvio that infest the skin of 
the gnat. Night-jars are migratory, arriving in 
^fay, and taking their dcjiartiire in Septemher. 

THE COUN-CIIAKE. 

Of another neighbour of ours, the (^om-crake, I 
shall only say a few words, lie is a sly and 
cunning fellow, up to all kinds of tricks in the 
matter of .s(df-])re.se.rvatioii, which, as we all know, 
is nature s fust law, and therefoi*c not to be con- 
deniTiod. Ilis note is A'ory luHinliar crake-crake, 
crake-crake, and confined to liie male bird when 
calling his mate. 'J'his call may be readily imi- 
tated by taking a strong comb, such as grooms 
use ill the stable for dressing tlie manes of horses, 
and by drawing a nail smartly' across the teetli. 
AVilli a little ' practice, the bird itself can be 
deceive«l, and will come very near to the spot 
wlu'ri*. the pitrson is stationed. 

The voice nf the corn-crake is heard in the 
iiioiilh of May, ami, if the season he late, in part 
of June. Sometimes, on a summer's (jvening, 
1 have walked full half a mile along a road on 
the side of soukj meadows near my residence, 
and the bird soeinotl to keep pace with me the 
whole way, at no gn'at tiistance within the hedge ; 
if 1 turned, I could readily innigiiie it to havi; 
done the same. TJiis must have been the trick 
of a venlriloipiist, for I have sometimes iusked 
a friend to iviiiaiii stationary, or to walk in an 
opposite dii-ectioii, and the sound of the biiiVs 
voice had piucisely tlie same elfect on his ear. 
This jiowcir to d<!»’-eive two persons who are W’alk- 
ing ill opposite direetions, is really very wonderful. 
1 have wandered about a lield in wliich 1 knew the 
biid was located, and have heard its voice befuiu 
me, and the next instant far behind on the course 
I was hiking ; now on my right hand, then on the 
left ; at one iiioment close by, and almost instantly 
ill the distance. It would have been impossible 
for the animal, Ir-wcver dexterous, to have jdaced 
itself ill such various loe^ilities, whence its voice 
appeared to issm;, in so brief a space of time. 
Occasionally, 1 have suddenly come almost uihui 
it in I'calily, and then its note was uttered rapiilly 
and with unmistakuhle feelings of alarm. At the 
Huiiie time 1 have seen it for a muiucnt, and iiavc 
traced its couisc in the grass fur a few feet ; but 
run as 1 would, it was off, and iU voice sounded 
in the distance befui-e 1 could i-ecover frum my 
surprise. I have known the corn-crake to be mu 
down by the help of a dog, and thus captured. 

1 remember also to have seen an active young 
farm labourer wdio pursued one of those binls in 
an open lield fora considerable time, and eventually 
knocked it down with a stick, in that case, how- 
ever, the bird had no cover. The hen la^s from 
twelve to fifteen eggs; and in six weeks after 
they leave the shell, the young birds can shift 
for themselves. Their flesh is considered a great 


delicacy. A bird that lays so many eg^ and 
whose flesh is rcganled os u bo7iw houSie, one 
should HUpiiosc would be in great favour with 
tlie yt)im)miuL But, as far as 1 know, they are 
seldom killed. I have rarely seen them exposed 
in shops for sale; nor can I ascertain that 
any persons of my accpiaiiitance arc much more 
familiar with them than myself, os an article of 
food. And yet tliey do not seem to increase. They 
must either h(> exposed to the ravages of numerous 
foes, as stoats, ruts, weasels, anti the numerous 
(Uibilogue of egg-sucking birds ; or, as 1 strongly 
suspect, the ironi-c.rake, or land-rail, is much sought 
after abroad ; for, instead of becoming a veritable 
water-hen, and hibernating .at the bottom of ]iuiid.s, 
as some believe, it is — liki: this two other subjects 
of this pa])cr— a bird of passage, which Icave-s our 
shores in Oc.toher, and crosses the Channel for the 
coiitiiieiit ; Ihoiigli, iluriiig the greater portion of 
its stay in Kiiglaiul, it can seldom be induced to 
take eiilii-ely to the wing. Eur that there is a 
good reason. When assisted by its wings, like the 
ostrich, it iimkes good spiicd ; but in a proper flight 
it j)rogresscs but slowly, Avith its legs hanging down 
in an awkward-looking manner ; yet, aided by the 
powerful inlliioiiee. of iiisliiicL, tins civatiirc will 
find its way to the south of France or Italy, and 
return to its old English ipiartiu's in the following 
spring. 


C 0 V N T It y .1 II S T I C K. 

The following linos, from a pueiii entitled Countfy 
Juatirc, were wriltni by Dr .luliii liiingh(»rne, a clorgy- 
luaii of the Inst century. The allusion in the Iasi six 
lines to the dead soldier and his widow on the field of 
Itait-lc was made the sidiject of a ]>rint, w'luch lia])peiK*d 
to be in the room in which Sir Walter Scott met burns | 
for tlie fii-ht and only time. On reading the passage— 
which is printed at the bottom of the picture — Duriis i 
shell tears, and Scott, then a l:ul of fifteen, w'as the only ! 
imrson praseiit who could tell him where the lines were I 
to he found. The passage is beautiful in itself, hut this | 
incident will l• 1 nh:lllll and ])rescrvu it for ever. 'Jlie print i 
la prebt rved in the illiamber.s Institution at PceMcii. 

Foil him who, lost to every hope of life, 

Has long with Fortune held unequal strife, 

Known to no huiiiuii love, no human earc, | 

The fnemlles.H, huinc!]e.s.s object of despair; 

For the poor vagnuit feel, while he ccniplaioR, 

Nor from sad freedom send to sadder chainn. 

Alike if folly or misfortune brought 

Those last of w'oes his evil days have wrought ; 

ilolievu with social mercy and with me, 

Folly’s misfortune in the first degree. 

Perhaps on some inhospitable shore 
The housele.ss w'retch a widowed parent bore ; 

Who then, no more by golden prospects led, 

Of the poor Indian begged a leafy bed. 

Ould oil Canadian hills or Mindeii'H plain. 

Perhaps that imrcnt mourned her soldier slain ; ■ 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 

(lave the sad presage of his fuluro years, 

The child of misery, baptised in tears. 
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I A niCITLAND PARISH IN TIJE LAST 
I CENTURY. 

I 

! In giving' to tlin pnLl ic a Look cnlitlctl Reminiscences 
of a Highland Parish, tlie late Dr Norman Afacleod 
has conferred a Loon upon all Avlio can appreriaUi 
, ahiiplc, homely pleasfiires, or whose sympathies 
ant natural enough to htt ttjiidicd by the ntlatioii 
' of Highland rural life in the last century. When 
i.rc enter the parish with him. it is not alone the 
scent of the heather, or the solitary grandeur of 
I liill and loch and precipice, that wo feel and see ; 

■ our impressions of nature become as lively, our 
; .sympathies ns warm, our hearts as cxpaiLsivc as 
j his own. We learn to judge things by another 
• Htandard; a sifiinplor, purer moral almosjdnM'e 8 ur- 
Toiiiids us; wo realise how it is possible to be 
good without being socially great, to have but 
! u slender purse, and yet to be amply eiidowcil 
j with all those choicer blessings with which Nature 
dowers her own aristocrats; to live a quiet re- 
tired life, far from the world and its busy haunts, 
and yet to be constantly surrounded by’ objects 
i of interest and affection. 

I This book, one of whose chief and most enduring 
; charms is its vivid naturalness, begins with a 
! description of a Highland parish as it existed more 
I than ninety years .ago, compiled from materials 
' which the rcvei'ciid doctor was happily enabled 
1 to possess himself of— a large parish in the Isle 
of Skye, containing somewhere about two thousand 
souls, and comprising an area of one hundred and 
thirty square miles, with a sca-board of a hundred. 
It had two churches, which* the minister,’ as Dr 
Macleod loves to call him, tells us were little 
better than sheds. They contained few or no 
scats; and the congregation, sometimes dripping 
wet, and often footsore and weary, stootl during 
the service, having the good Ibi-limo in this c-ase 
to listen, after their fatigues, to an eloquent and 
earnest, instead of a prosy and careless sermon. 

^ The manse, to which we arc introduced on the 
title-page, was a homely, comfortable dwelling, 
surrounded by a cluster of cottages, stables, and 
offices, and sheltered by some old trees. The 


glelM! wiis large ; and in addition to it, the miii< 
ister rented a small farm, the profits of which 
eked out his sc.anty inconui of forty, and latterly 
eighty pounds a year. Thus, in the small world of 
the pariiih. the iiiaiisu became the centre of a still 
smaller worlil of iU own ; and the word -portraits of 
one or two of the odd characters who found slieltcr 
beneath its roof, or in one or other of the tiny 
cottages that nestled in cosy no'^ks in the glebe, 
are in their w'ay inimitable. 

In every Scottish parish is to be found a * minis- 
ter’s man,* a faclolum who discharges various duties 
in connection with the manse (clergyman’s house) 
and the church : he is, in fact, tfie minister’s body- 
giianl, and is usually looked upon as a privileged 
I'etaincr. We have an admirable S2)ecimenin ‘ lYec 
Rory’ or Old Rory’, us our ‘minister’s man’w.as 
named, in the parish under notice. Here he is ; 
‘ AVee Rory was rather a contnu^t to his master in 
outward a]q)earaiice ; one of his eyes was blind, 
but the other seemed to have stolen the light 
from its extinguished neighbour, to intensify its 
own. That gray cy’c gleamed and scintilLited with 
the ])cculiar sagacity and reflection which one secs 
in the eye of a Skyc-terrier, but with such inter- 
vals of feeling as human love of the most genuine 
kind could alone have expressed.’ 

Old Rory was a dexterous fisher, a capital boat- 
man, a true-hearted, honest, faithful creature, 
devoted to the minister while he lived ; and the 
story of his death, wliicli took place not long after 
that of his master, is among one uf the most 
touching incidents in the book. 

Then there W’as old Archy, and James the tutor, 
and the little one-legged governess, and old Jenny 
the hen-wife, who h:iil been the nurse of the 
children, who li;ul received tfiem all into Jicr arms 
at their birlli, and whose sad duty it had been, 
when death invailcd the happy’ manse circle, to 
array them for their last long sleep, os she had 
dressed llieiii for their first. 

’fhcii last, not least, we have the minister’s 
wife, wlio.se portrait is sketched for us in a 
few masterly touches. A true good woman she 
must have been, ‘a blessed angel in tbu house,’ 
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managing; all honsehold matters within and with- proved certain destruction to all on board. How 
out; overseeing everything, contriving somehow Rory was found equal to his task, and how the 
that every wheel of the domestic economy sliotild ifos weathered m.any a stiff gale and heavy sea, are 
run smoothly, and that her husband, good man, narrated in a manner so graphic and interesting, 
should not be too much harassed by the anxious, as must make that chapter, we should suppose, 
cver>recurring thought of how to feed, and clothe, a special favourite with all boys. Not unfre- 
aTid cductitc the bairns. Of these, no fewer than ciuently, the minister held his diets of catechising, 
sixteen were bom and reared in this sweet with the sermon which followed, in the open 
secluded home. Precluded by circumstances from air. On these occasions, ho would bo seated on 
the enjoyment of many of *thc luxuries wealth a grassy knoll with his rustic hearers around him, 
alone can procure, they were so surrounded by the rude, psalmody of his audience, sweet as the 
an atmosphere of cheerful love, that they were trill of the mountain lark, ascending right from 
unconscious of the want of anything else. The the hcaxl; of the worshipper through Nature’s 
manse w:is emphatically a hajipy home; and the glorious temple of hill and moorland, straight to 
intercourse between parents and children was, as it Nature's God. 

always is in such cases, frank, unrestrained, kindly, Soinct.{mc.s children were brought to a wild, 
and loving. There was no attempt to frown down secluded glen called Corrie Borrodailc, that the 
innocent mirth : the minister, we arc tobl, who was minister might baptise them there beside a moun- ; 
on excellent performer on the vii>1in, loved to cxer- tain spring ; and to the same x^l^cc couples occa- \ 
cise thcit gift os muc-li as any other lie possessed, sioiially came to bo married, it forming a sort ! 
'and liked to sec his boys niid girls dancing in the of half-way house between the two cxtrciniLics of | 
eyeniiigs.' He hofl eight girls, *a heavy handful,* os the parish. In this dailv fuliilmciit of humble, if i 
he himself puts it ; and perhaps the mostchiirming, you will xirosnic duties, the iiiiiiister lived, a noble, 
and one of the most useful chapters in the book God-fearing, self-disnying, hard-working man, far ■ 
is that in which we read of the education of these removed from those church xmlitics and party , 
girls — how they were trained to be good, loving, dilferenccs which arc too apt to sour the most • 
true, womanly, domestic, and at the same time kindly natures, and infuse a spice of gall into ; 
refined and cultivated women ; how they retained, even gentle and loving hearts ; and here, when j 
with all their love of hooks an<l nature, a womanly he was almost eighty years of age, lie came to /m i 

■ taste for the becoming, which wjis cxcmxdificd in end composetUy and peacefully. With his life I 

; the wonderful skill and iiigcnuUy they mani- ends what may be culled the personal history j 
: fested * in making old things look new,* ami in of tho manse ; but the iiiterost of the book con- I 
; HO changing the cut ami fasliioii of the pnrclmses linnes, and is siistaineil as vividly as before. I 

! ! made long ago from the packman, that Haiy’s ever- Touching on the vexed que.stion of the poor-laws, ; 
; lasting silk or Jane's merino seemed capable of Dr Macleod has a few suggestive sentences full of ' 
j endless transformations. Then the manse boys, kiiidlv wisilom. About the ITigldand peasantry, 

! when wc see them hard at work at college, what the doss from Avliich the bulk of the minister’s 
' fine, manly, oxien-hearted fcdlowa they are; how parishioners were drawn, we liave much intore.sling 
! unselfish, how kindl}’’, how' ready to share their information, as also abmit the tenants tincl larlis- 
small means with others poorer than themselves ; men, a well-nigh obsolete race, wlio have bc.-ii 
not falling back on the slender paternal purse extinguished hy tho modem system of letting tho 

■ to supply the deficiency thus created, but Ktint - 1 laiul in large slua*p- farms. A feast at the house of 
j ing tlieniselvcs in older to help some poorer \ one of these tacksmen is described, which imiy 
! fellow-student, such as ‘.Macmillan,* or the still wellmake the mouth of an epicure water, cpnecially 

■ more needy ‘ Maegregor.* The latter, in his if he luid prejjared for it by a sixteen or seventeen 
; gratitude for kindnesses received, insisted upon miles’ walk across hills and bogs and heathery 
I troating the manse boy in rotuiii, the treat cun- moorlands. Here is llu! bill of fare : ‘ Oiit-cake, 
i sisting of the purchase of two half-penny rolls, ciisp and frcsli from the firo ; cream rich and thick, 

1 one of which he handed to liis benefactor, while and more beautiful tlmn nectar,* whatever t hat may 

he greedily devoured the other himself. be ; ‘ blue Highland cheese finer than Stilton ; fat 

As a matter of course, a jrarish territorially so hens slowly cooked on the lire in a pot of potatoes 
laige, without a single road in it, niilc.«s .a rude without their akin, and witli fresh butter — “ stoved : 
track along the rhore could be dignified by the hens,** as the superb dish was called; and though : 
term, involved an immense anioimt of work, last, not leasts tender kid roasted as nicely as : 
compared to which the prtqiaralioii of the weekly Charles Lamb's crackling pig.* ; 

sermon was a trifle. Walks of sixteen, eighteen, Then we have Blories of the snow-storms which i 
or twenty miles over rougli moors, and rapid occur so often among the hills — that of the widow | 
bridgeless stre.ams, ami through .diifting, insecure and her son is exquisitely t(mcliin;T and pathetic j 
bogs, maile ])art of the ordinary routine of the - succeeded by some solemn, temler talk about ; 
minister’s life. Such feats of pedc.strianism were churehyaids and funerals. The Celt, we are told, ! 
varied by long rides - one of sevrnfy-twu miles at lias a strong desire, almost amounting to supersti- i 
a stretch is recorded — and long boating journeys, tion, to find a last resting-place beside his kindred ; ! 
in which his boys, and his faithful man Rory, and this desire sometimes gives rise to incidents | 
were his companions in his boat the Roe. Some- that are almost ludicrous ; os when a Highland ; 
times, in these voyages of the itoc, scenes occurred porter in Glasgow cuts off his finger, and sends it 
which might well blanch tho cheek of a lands- to be buried in the churchyard of the parish, 
man, when the wild seas rose, said the gale rushed accompanying the amputated xnemher with a bottle 
to meet the rising tide, and a huge pyramid of of whisky, that its obsequies may bo celebrated 
green water, flecked with foam, threatened to with all due honour 1 Among tho peasantry, wo 
ingulf the tiny boat ; and the slightest error find that a superstitious belief, not unknown in 
on the pait of- Rory the steersman must have other parts of tho country, prevails— namely, that 
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a deiiih is often precmled by tlic appeamiice of a 
shadowy phantom faticral, or a warning of its 
approach given by some bucIi common occurrence | 
an the howling of a dug or the crowing of a cock. ' 
During the interval between death and inter- 1 
ment, many peculiar cnstonin prevail, wliich are 
apparently Roman Ciitholic in their origin ; but 
one curious supemtition they have which necnis 
exclusively Higliland ; they fancy that the person | 
who is last buried lion the drondful tank com- i 
mitted to him of keeping watch over all the 
graves in the clinrchyanl — a weird wardenship | 
from which he cannot be net free until another | 
death takes xdace and another grave is oxieniul. | 
In the I tale of the Clrossy Hillock, we have n 
very touching account of a Highland funeral. 
Flory Campbell, a poor widow bereaved of a kind 
and dutiful sou, is the heroine of the tale ; and in 
the mingled dignity and simplicity of her char- 
acter, in the wild jiathos and vigour of her im- 
Xiroviscd lament, wi: seem to learn more than 
volumes of mere dry prosaic descri]iliutL could 
have told US, of those MIowers’ of the Scottish 
Highlands Avhom poverty and emigration hiivc 
now so nearly wede away. 

Of course no description of a parish could be 
complete without some notice of the school inn.ster, 
who is as necessary an adjunct to it as the minister 
himself ; and a very \roi*thy, painstaking, hanl- 
working class of men the Scottish dominies gener- 
ally are. A pleasant picture we have here of the 
comfortable relations that iu bygone days often 
subsisted between the schoolmaster and the min- 
ister. The day has been wet, cold, infected with 
the gloom of a'liorth-caster, utterly d<*i)n*sKing alike 
to body and soul ; when, towunls the close of the 
niiscfrable evening, the dominie steps up to the 
manse. He knows he will be Avclcomc ; who but 
lie can so tlioroiiglily ‘redd' up the news of the 
parish, can so accurately separate the coiilllcting 
currents of gossip, and sift the true from the false ! 
The delicate matters aflectiiig the juiblic morality 
discussed, he next tells his parochial chief all 
about the sick aud siifferlng — how Sandy Mac- 
glashin has broken his leg, and Widow ^laclcay's 
big family ai-e down with the iiuuisles ; and the 
minister listens with a syinp'itlietic face ; and 
together they consult about the manner aud 
amount of the relief to be alVordcd to each. Then 
the preachers at the last sacrament arc criticised, 
and the ditfcrciit styles of preaching disoussiHl ; and 
church and stale politics receive a heckling, and 
various abstruse points of theology arc considered ; 
aud the rain and mist clearing away, they saunter 
out iu the gray twilight to look at the glebe ; and 
the conversation lums upon the state of the 
crops, the prospects of the harvest, and the grand 
question, ns atfccts the minister's stipi'ud, of 
whether the next fiars ])rices will be high or low. 

How true to the life all this is how real ! 
How many of us can imagine the pleasant room to 
which the minister and dominie return to finish 
their crack. The cheerful little fire burning in 
the grate, and the cosy supper of toasted cheese or 
dropped eggs which follows, with its accompany- 
ing glass of ale or modest tumbler of toddy. The 
emoluments of the schoolmaster, like those of the 
minister, were very poor indeed, but ho was held 
in honour and respect iu the parish. ‘ Tliere were 
of any importance,’ we are told, ‘ at 
wnich he was not an honoured guest ; in times of 


sickness or death, he was suns to be nresent, 
with his subdued manner, tender sympntny, and 
C^hrislian counsel.’ The schoolmaster’s onlinary 
bill of fare did not contain, we scarcely need to be 
told, many delicacies, although one is mentioned 
W'liicli might well awaken ofliniration even in the 
breast of a Soyer. This is fmrvu a Higliland 
dish composed of dry new meal, freshly ground 
in the qiiem, and then whipped up with rich 
cream. ‘Lucky,* says the reverend doctor, recall- 
ing the days of 1ii» youth, ‘ was the hoy wdio got it.’ 

Then conics a famous batch of ‘ fools* -Allan of 
the chjgs*, Donald (,'amcTon, barcfoutdl Tjachlan. 
and light-heoiled Arcliy, who had more wit nnd 
repartee in his slenderly furnished cranium than 
many a wise man has iu his. How he turned 
the tables upon his clerical host, a respected 
minister in Skye, is seen by the following amus- 
ing anecdote : ‘ An old acquaintance, of mine, a 
miiii.stcr in Skye, who possessed the kindest dis- 
position and an irreproachable moral character, 
was somehow more afraid of Archy’s sharp tongue 
and witty rhymes than most of his brethren. 
Archy seemed to have detected iiiliiitively hi.s 
weak point, and though extremely fond of thit 
parson, yet lie often played upon his gnod-natnre 
with an" odd mixliire of fun aud seinshncss. Oil 
the occasion 1 refer to, Archy in his travels arrived 
on a cold night at the manse when all its inmates 
were snug in bed, and the yiarson himself was 
snoring loudly beside his helpmate. A thunder- 
ing knock at the door awakened him, nnd 
thrusting his head, enveloped in a thick white 
niglit-cap, out of the window, he at once recog- 
nised the tall, well-known form of Archy. 

“ Is that you, Arcliy ? Oich, oich ! what do you 
want, my good friend, at this hour of the night?" 
blandly asked the old minister. 

“ What could a man want at such an hour, most 
reverend friend,” replied the rogue, with a polite 
lx>w, “ but his suppeir and liis bed ! ” 

“ You shall have both, goml Archy,” said the 
parson, at thi’i same time wishing Archy on the 
other side of the Coolins. Dressing himself in his 
home-made fiannel unmentionables, and throwing 
:i shepherd’s plaid over Lis shoulders, he descended 
and admitted the fool. He then provided a sulli- 
eient supper for him in the form of a laigo supply 
of bread and cheese with a jug of milk. During 
the rep:ist Arcliy told his most recent gossixi ainl 
merriest stories, "concluding by a request for a bal. 
“Yon shall have the best in the parish, good 
Archy, take my word for it!” quoth the old 
dumpy and most amiable minister. The bed 
alludciL to won the ha 3 '-loft over the stable, which 
could be approaelied by a ladder only. The 
minister adjusted the ladder and begged Archy 
to n-scend. Archy protested against the rudeness. 

“ You call that, do you, one of the best beds in 
Skye? You, a minister, say so ? On such a cold 
night as this too ? You dam to say this tome?” 

‘ The old man, all alone, became afraid of the 
gaunt fool as he liftotl his huge stick with energy. 
But had any one been able to see clearly Archy’s 
face, they would have easily discoverea a mali- 
cious twinkle in his eye, betraying some plot 
wliich lie hail been concocting probably all day. 

“ T do decLin*, Arcliy,” Siiiil the parson earnestly, 
“ that a softer, cleaner, snugger bed exists not in 
Skye!” 

[ “I am delighted,” said Arch; 
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minister, and must Y)cHcvg it, since you say so. 
But you know it is the custom in our country for 
a Jandlonl to sliew Ins ^uest into liis sleeping 
apartment, isn't it } ami so 1 expect you to j^o up 
beffire mo to my room, and just sec if all is right 
and coin fort aljlo. Please ascend ! ” 

* Partly from fear and partly from a wish to get 
hack to ids own bed ns soon as possible, and out of 
! the cold of a sharp north wind, the siinple-hearleil 

■ old man complied with Archy's wish. With dilll- 

■ cully, waddling up the ladder, he entered the hay- 
I loft. When his white rotund body again appoareil 
j as he forinally announced to his dislingiii-died guest 
* how perfectly comfortable I lie rest ing-place provided 

for him was, the ladder, alas ! had been reinoved, 

■ while jArchy calndy nnnarked : 1 am rejoiced to 

bear what you say ! 1 don't ilouht a word of it. 
Blit if it is so very coni fo liable a bedroom, yon 

■ will have no ohjeclinn, 1 am sure, to spend the 
: night ill it, (rood-night, then, my nuicli-respected 

friend, and may yon have as good a sleep and as 
ph?asaiit dreams as you wished im; to enjoy.*’ So 
saying, he made a i»rofoiind how, and depaite«l with 
the ladder over his shoulder. But after turning 
the corner and listening with fits of suppressed 
laughter to the minister's loud expostulations and 
earnest entreaties— for never had he prc'ached a 
. more energetic .sermon, or one more, from Ins heart 
—and when the joke alfonled the full enjoyment 
which was anticipated, Arcliy relnriUHl with tlm 
ladder, and advising the parson never to tell Jihs 
about ilia fine bedrooms again, but to give wliat he 
had without imposing upon strangers, he let him 
descend to the ground, while, he hiniself ascendeil 
to the ])lacc of rest in the lolU 
All we find in this pl(?asant voUinie is genuine 
and real; here there is no sham, no <|uack mor- 
ality, shallow and one-si»I(Ml. Its toacdiings arc 
fiiH of charity and kindline.'^s, the natural out- 
come of a faith as full ami coinpreheii.sive as the 
' large loving heart that harboured it. 
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The house in Canligan Place was as yet unchanged 
ill every respect just its Dalton had left it on his 
quitting town — yet everything spoke of gloom and 
desertion. It w-es no longer his home, except In 
name ; and in a few days it woiihl lose even the 
designation. He felt that he could not eat his dinner 
there, but went out to dine at his club. London 
was what is called ‘empty;* there were only a few 
millions left in it, who could not affonl to go into 
the country ; Piccadilly was a solitude, Pall .^fall a 
waste. Dalton felt qualms as be drew near his 
club, imagining that every one there would have 
lieanl tidings of his <lownfall, and that he would 
be looked upon with pitying eyes, ife knew hoiv 
weak it was in him, how false the pride that made 
him entertain such apprehensions, how altogether 
vain and egotistic were such feelingH, as well as 
the wisest philo.sop1icr that ever founded a school ; 
but so it was. His fears, however, were groundless, 
for there was not a soul in the place. 

, The reiuling-rooin, ordinarily so thronged at that 
I preprandial hour, was absolutely tcnantlcss; he 


iiiiglit have had six Pall Mall fJa.'inlfts all to himself. 
Ill the huge dining-room of the PlesioBanriutf he 
was the one solitary gu(*sl ; but ns he was about to 
sit down to his modest repast, there entered one 
Dawkins, and begged permission to join tables. 
Dawkins was a middle-aged bore, who could never 
foiget that he had once been a member of parlia- 
ment. IIi.‘ ]ircfaccd every statement with ‘ When I 
I sat fur Siddiiiglon,' and dated evciy event from his 
I admission into ‘ the House.’ No one could have 
imagined from his conversation that that h.alcyon 
time had lasted but six weeks, after which he was 
unseated for bribery, on petition. By profession he 
was a civil engineer, .ami had gained some noto- 
riety, which could scarcely be i-allcd fame. Ho 
had not invented a tubular bridge, or a siib- 
mnrinn tunnel ; but be hail nursed more than one 
railway successfully Ihruiigh its sickly childhood, 
and had found his own .account in it — at his 
banker's. Ilia cnoniies averred that, in bis profes- 
sional capacity, Mr Dawkins, (J.K., bad hml bis 
hands ‘ grcascil ;' and even his friends allowtal that 
he was an excellent authuriiy upon coal contracts. 
Under culinary circiimstancoH, the most that this 
geiitlemaii would have got out of John Dalton, in 
the way of social acknowledgnieiil, would have 
been a candeaa uocl of the head, and he would 
have felt biinself llaUered even by that; for 
Dalton was one of tlie most piqnilar men iii the 
<*liib, ami in the best set, ami Dawkins was noboily 
there. ITow ho had got into tlie Plmomurim at 
all — which, for so largo a society, was somewhat 
e.xclu.«ive wa.s a marvel to lho.se who knew him 
best : perhaps ho hiul slijipcd in by greasing some- 
body else's hands. 

On the present occasion, however, Diiltoii rather 
encouraged his advaiice.s. This w.as just the man to 
have heard, in all likelihood, of bis altered circnni- 
stanccs, and he did not wish to seem to shrink 
from eompanionsbip, or to appear in dejection, 
^forcover, even the talk of Dawkins was better 
than his own sod Ihongiits. 

‘Sorry to sec you missed your shot at Bainptoii,’ 
said this gcnlle.niaii in a more familiar tone (or so 
it seeineil to the other) than their previous rela- 
tions justitied. ‘However, you will try again, of 
course ; it is (|uilc unusual to get one's scat at the 
first trial. 1 was fortunate myself in that respect, 
when I stood for Siddington, but it was quite on 
exceptional piece of good luck.' 

For the constituency it doubtless w.as so, since it 
got two elections and all the good things ‘ going’ 
at such epochs, within two months ; but the good 
fortune of Mr Dawkins himself bad certainly been 
of a very transient nature. 

‘ I am not likely to try again,’ answered Dalton 
coldly. 

‘Ah ! found it expensive, I daresay. That is the 

worst of it. But it 's n ]}roud position too deuced 

proud. 1 shall nevcT forget the day 1 first took 
iny seat and the oath.’ 

I ‘1 wish you would,’ thought Dalton cynically. 

I The mnn’ii impudence annoyed while it amused 
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liini. *1T()W coineR it/ hn iiRked, 'that you arc up 
ill town in a dciul time like this ?* 

‘ You limy well ask. Tlieni are a lot of fellows 
hotlierinj; me hy every post to run up to the niooiN, 
and \Ynrkwortli offered me a berth in his yacht. 
But I am clmiticd to my desk. A gohlcMi chain, 
I’m happy to say, but still it confines me to 
London for the present. Business, biibiiiess, my 
dear sir ; you know what that is ?’ 

‘Yea ; it is very fiimiliar to me.* 

‘Not more familiar than WL*lcome, I hope, eh V 
put in the other. His tone was indifferent, but 
the {rlancc and manner which accompanied it were 
so eager and inquisitive, that the contnist was 
Rupremtdy ridiculous. Dalton’s sense of humour 
was tickled. 

'Well, I suppose you know all about it?’ siiid 
he "ood-hurnouredly. ‘ You have doubtless heard 
that 1 have been hard hit ? ’ 

‘ I did hear soinethinj;' of the kind, iny dear sir ; 
but people tell such lies. 1 had hoped the report 
was without foundation. Sorry to find it confiriiKMl 
on such «;oud authority, T *iii sure.’ 

‘Thank yt)U,* said Dalton dryly. lie was 
woiideriti*' whether it woulil be worth while ask- 
ini' this man's advice (he was sharp eiiuu.i'h in his 
way, and esiiecially in s]iocalativc affairs with a flaw 
in them) ns to the Brazilian mine. 

‘Not at all,* coiitinu(‘.d Dawkins loftily. ‘We 
are all sorry : every man who is w’ortli anything 
in the club, sir, sympathises with you. A iiiau at 
your time of life, and in your position, to become 
the prey of a parcel of swiinller.s ; it is terrible. I 

had no idea, however, you had gone such a 

T iiicuii, that the thing was so serious. 1 had hoped 
you were only “ winged.’* * 

‘ No, sir, I am shot,’ said Dalton decisively. He 
Bpikn so loutl that the waiter came, thinking that 
Boinelhiiig was wauled. 

‘ (let some champagne,’ said Dawkins : * the 
best— the Clicquot— do you hear?’ Then, in a 
confidential voice, he added : ‘ There ’s nothing like 
champagne, my dear sir, when you .are down in 
! the mouth. L rememher, when 1 sloo<l for Sid- 
dington, and my opponent was ahead ’ 

‘If that champagne is for me, Mr Dawkins, f 
don't drink it,* observeil Dalton, in a tone moi« 
decidedly /rappfi than the wine itself. 

‘Very good; then T ’ll drink it myself,’ replied 
the other cheerfully. ‘Now, look here, Dalton; 
don't be cast down, and bitter with your friends, 
and that sort of thing. Of course, it 's infernally 
disagreeable to have thrown one’s money into the 
gutter— or down a mine— which is the same thing; 
hut there are ways of getting it out again.’ 

‘ What ! you think the Lara is worth something 
yet ? * incpiired Dalton eagerly. 

‘Not i. It is not worth a Bhilling it is not 
worth sixpence. But money is to he made, my 
dear fellow * — the too friendly phrase jarred upon 
Dalton’s nerves, but he let the other run on : he 
might really have something to say that would 
be useful -‘thousafufs arc to be iiuidc— ay, and 
tens of thousands— if you only go the right way to 
work, and wiUi tfie right people. There *b the rub.’ 

‘And who are the people?’ inquired Dalton, 
growing somewhat impatient of his companion’s 
platitudes. 

‘Well, there’s Beevor the banker — ^lic is a 
baronet now, yon know, though 1 can rcmcinbcr 
him when his firm was a very one-horse affair; 


his wife is a Iciulcr of fashion — quite the ton, you 
know.’ 

Dalton could not I'cstrnin a smile. Sir Kichard 
Boevor was understood to hi! a rlull man, wlio, 
placed by birth in a comfortable financial groove, 
had, under ceitaiu favourable circumstances, made 
a considerable (piantity of inonoy ; but his great coup 
wa.s his marriage with the widow of aii eminent 
giti-disllllcr, which Inul heapeil his money-bags so 
high that tins govcruiiieiit- to ■which ho gave his 
parliamentary support -were conipfdled to take 
notice of them, :ind ha«l in consequence made him 
a baronet. Sir Bichanl ho had met on one or two 
oeA!.^sions in society; hut his lady, never for she 
liad no chance of being admitted into it. 

‘ Now, if you really want, Dalton, to be made an 
fait ivith iiic best things going’ (Mr Dawkins’s = 
roiinleiiancc hecanie mysteriously serious; and ; 
Dalton looked Kcrioiis too ; his mind was occu])icd 
for the moment in phihdugical Kpcculatiun : why ; 
was it that men like Holt and Dawkins icould use . 
French phrases?) — ‘if you want to see the best : 
])eople, financially sneaking, that ait: to be met ! 
anywhere, and to nave an opportunity — who ' 
knows ? — of being connected with tiiem ’ ! 

‘Well, what must I do?* interrupted Dalton | 
sharply; he thought he hail schooled himsirlf to 
stand anything without flinching, but ho. could not 
stand Dawkins eloquent. 

‘Why, you must emne and dine with me lo- 
moiTow, and meet ’oin.* 

< Very good ; [ will,’ said Dalton. He could not ! 
c.xprcss much gratitude for the invitation, hut his | 
manner was more cordial than his words. He i 
knew — or certainly he would have known a few : 
weeks ago —that it was he who was conferring the ! 
obligation. Mr Dawkins would have given his ! 
cars, if, in the height of last season, he. could have , 
.secui’ed .John Dalton as a guest. But on the other I 
hand, it Wiis just po.<.sihhi that the man really meant 
to do a kiiidiies.s, am I perhap.s a service to him, in . 
asking him to meet thc.<(! kings of comiiierce. At ; 
all events, Dalton had nowhei'C else to go, and .'iny 
society just now seemed to be preferable to his i 
own. He even refl(>cteil with a bitter smile that ; 
his acceptance of Mr Dawkin.s’ hospitality would j 
save him the expcii.se of a dinner. > 

He was now always ]iiitting in jn'actice little I 
pcoiioniies which aiiiioyeil him, and was a.sliami:d ; 
of himself because they did so. On Ibe morrow he 
had to see hi.s lawyer, the aiictiuiieer, aiul Mr 
Skipton, w'lio had promised to buy his horses ; and 
insteail of taking a Hansom, lie patronised the 
omnilmses. Novelty, it is said, is always pleasing, 
and therefore he ought to have enjoyed tlie ex- 
perience of being jolted ami R(|uee/ed uml iroi.lden 
u]Hm ill tlio.se vidiicles, in none of which he had 
ever set foot before. He was perfcclly conscious 
that thousands of liis fcllow-crcaturos, in iiiusl 
ivays equal to liiiiiself, and in many superior, were 
compelled to use this mean.s of conveyance, and 
that it was a wi*etcheil affectation and a coiiteiiipt- 
iblc exclusiveness that made it disagreeable to 
him, mucli more than its intrinsic inconveniences ; 
but he di.sliki*d it very much for all that. lie 
could not shake of?; in such general considerations, 
the thoughts of his own belongings ; and when he 
saw the little batches of nervous and delicate 
women waiting in the wet for the ’bus to arrive, 
ami struggling for inside places when it did so an 
everyday occurrence, but which hiul never attracted 
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Iiis iiltuiition before Ins iniiul reverted to hia wife 
:in(l Kiite, who now, if they lived in town, nnd 
wished to get about, must needs form part of that 
patient throng. 

'Jliere is nothing like a change — for the w’orae — 
of ibrtune to make people understand that enigma 
so often talked about, but whicdi so few trrmble 
tlieniselves to solve, how the ‘ other half* of the 
world live and innvo. It seemed to Dalton that 
next to * mud-larking ’ — picking up other folks* 
coppora in the ooze of the river at low ti»le — there 
-was uothiiig more unpleasant than this looking 
after one’s own shillings and sixpenccis. What 
galled him still worse were the manifest efforts 
of his acquaintances to save him small expenses. 
Mr Skipluii, Q.C., was a well-iiieaiiing man in liis 
way; but if he had had any delicaey of mind to 
start with, he ha<l thrown it overboard, for the 
freer practice of his profession ; and lie very nearly 
lost his friend altogether (and what he would have 
regretted quite as iiiucli, his horses), through at- 
tempting to treat Dalton to liiiichcoii at the club. 

Towanls evening, Mr Dawkins called for him, as 
had been agreed u])oii, to take him on to his house, 
wliicli was some way out in the suburbs ; and was 
so resolute in paying for tlicir common cab at the 
of their journey, that Dalton was within a very 
little of knocking him down at his own door-step. 

* You know, my dear fellow, you must let your 

frimids ]»ay for you woic,’ said Dawkins, and that 
ill so loud a tone, that the very footman must 
Lave heanl it as he opened the door. | 

‘Why <lid I promise to dine with this hound V 
thought Dalton ; while the other iinaginucl him, 
perhaps, to be speechless with gratitude^ But the 
nost’s coarseness had this goo»l effect upon his 
guest, that irritation took the place of dcspoiulcncy, ! 
and he became (|uite prepared to phi}' bis paii | 
in the conversation of the evening, if not exactly 
to make himself agreeable. I 

Mr Dawkins was a bachelor ; but bis bouse was { 
kept for him by a w'idowod sister, Mrs Jamrod, a 
lady of sour aspect, and a contirme<l stiffness, ! 
which might have been the result of rhennintisni, | 
but was, in fact, her imitation of dignity. If she | 
did not absolutely imagine Jicrself to be a 2 >rincc!ss, ■ 
she thought Dawkins a prince — this was a really 
good trail in her character, for he had been gen- 
erous to her in a certain fashion - whose consmi- 
giiiiiity eniioLled her ; and she honestly believed 
the great staring ‘ villa-iiiaiision ’ in which they 
lived to be a palace. Her draw'iiig-rooiii fairly 
blazed with mirrors and gilding ; the curtains 
were of the most bnlllaiil damask ; tlie solas and 
conversatioii-chairs of the newest sliajica ; and the 
tables wei'C loaded with books in such gorgeous 
biuding, that they looked no more intended to 
be read than the centre oriianionts of supner- 
tablos to be eaten. They wiire not read, as Duilon 
presently discovered in conversiition with his 
hostess, with whom he W'as left ahmo for ii few 
?iiiiiiites, while Mr Dawkins ran up-.stair3 to 
‘titivate.,* as he called dressing for dinner. 

‘ 1 know nothing of that class of literature,’ 
she had rejdied austerely to some qiustion of his 
about a book ; ‘ my dear brother wishes it to have 
its place here, and therefore here it is ; but my 
o\yii studic-s I am thankful to say, arc confined 
within a very small compass: I am onlj' a humble 
searcher after the Truth.* 

* If you find that in a small compass, my dear 


madam, you must bo exceptionally fortunate,* 
observed Dal ton gravely. 

‘Sir, there are only two books — iht Book and 
llervcy's Meditations- -which, in my opinion, repay 
perusal. Over all the rest, time is spent in vain.* 
‘Would yon exclude Young’s Niijht Thoughts 
and Blair's (have V inquired Dalton dcferentiiilly. 

‘For myself, yes; for others, however-' perhajis 
for you — they may have some edification.* 

* No, not for me,* said Dalton solemnly. ‘ I am 
quite of your opinion ns to them. If we have 
only our llcrvcy, that is sufficicut in the way of 
complement and comment.* 

‘ 1 am at once Rurpri.^^ed and delighted to hear 
you say so, Mr Dalton. I had taken it for granted 
— T don’t know why, I am sure, for llobert seldom 
speaks to me of his eliih friends — that you were 
by no means seriously inclined.* 

‘You never wore more inislakon in yoiir life, 
madam,* said Dalton grimly ; ‘ though I don’t 
moan to pretend that it has boon always so.* 

‘All, yon have liad a blow — if anything can 
bo. so called that is only material, and alTects our 
pro.spects in this world alone. So Robert has 
liintcd to me. These trials are often sent for our 

good. Your chastening* 

‘ T say, none of Diat^ Jane,* cried Dawkins, sud- 
denly presenting himself beside tliem— all shirt- 
front and walcii-chain. ‘You have got liold of 
the wrong man altognthor, for that .sort of stiiir, — 
ITore. are the Beevors come, by Jove, yirsf. Now, 
I am not going to have their diimor spoilt fur 
anybody else, so mind we have it to time.* 

The Viilgju-ity of the man’s voice and manner 
had never j nod aimed itself so openly lo Dalton’s 
ears as now, in his own hoii.se. That he should 
have talked of his fallen fortune.^ to this hypii- 
critical old woman, was wormwood to him ; and 
from tliat moment In* made up his mind to strike, 
and not to s})are. So far as the lady was coii- 
ceriied, he was iinjii.<t, for she really believeil - 
so far as bidief was in her— -the* jirinciple.s she 
])rofe.sscd ; while there was certainly no breach of 
confidence, in her brother liaving coiiimiPiicatcd 
to her the fact of Dallon’s ruin, which was by this 
time common talk enough. However, he had 
laid Ills hand upon his sword, nnd like a soldier 
about to sack a town, was re.sulvcd to respect 
iieilher sex nor age 

At this moment, Sir Kichard and Jjaily Beevor 
were annouiicnd. The former was a fat, black, 
jiodgy man, with a habitually stertorous breathing, 
and an occasional habit of blowing like ii jiorpoise, 
which riither elect rificil strangers. Hia wiie, on 
the other hand, was tall and angular, and very 
careful of her breath indeed. She thought it 
inconsistent with her exalted position in society to 
02 )cn her mouth to common j^eople, which she 
considered most persons who were conimoncrs lo 
he. To even her hostess, whose own dignity had 
vanished at the sight of hers— swallowed up by that 
Aaron’s rod - slie did but vouchsafe a few mono- 
syllables. To M r Dawkins she graciously extended 
tiiree ganiit fingers covered with rings. When 
Dalton was introduced to her, she Lent her head 
about a quarter of an inch, and raising her double 
glosses, surveyed him from head to foot, with a 
particularity that would have done credit to the 
Ordnance Department. 

‘ 1 have hcunl of you before,’ said she cnrtly. 

‘ You have the advantage of Die in that respect, 
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inudum/ replied Dalton, in his most winning tones, 

* jis duiibtluHS in many others/ 

The shaft sped hariiili>t», however, for the 1a<ly 
had already turned away to examine some new 
arrivals with the air of a naturalist who is investi- 
gating specimens of the onl inary beetle. Thc'.y 
were common cnoiigli of their genus, it must be 
acknowledged. Oentleinen with pi'onounced nose.s 
and inispnmounced //s and 1% with a cataract of 
shirt-front, embossed with jewels, and rimmed 
with tlie nieroat mai^dn in the way of waistcoat — 
all of them of oriental complexion, but with asten- 
laliously Christian names. Gentlemen, again, with 
mutton-chop whiskers, and those livtdy airs with 
'whiclr business is tempered in the City ; glib of 
tongue, elastic of step, and with that overdone 
geniality towards one another, wliich is their sub- 
stitute for friendliness. The ladies were by no 
means so gushing : they were either depi*(!swd in 
maimer, each watching her respective lonl with a 
somewhat servile eagerness to obey the motions 
of Ids eye, or they worn Htilf and formal, some 
through more, lack of ease, others from the con- 
scioiiHiiess of recently ac({uired wealth. .Mo.st of it 
had dropped fi-om the skies (so far as they knew), 
aii(l it was but natural that they .should consider 
tlieinselves as iniraculou.dy favoured. The talk of 
Loth se.\c.s was of money : in the one case, of coin, 
pure and siin])lc— stocks and shares, luaiis and 
pi'einiuni.s, surpluses and delicits ; in the other, of 
iiumey’s worth, the cost (»f jewels of luce, of furiii- 
luiHS. It was likn a gulhering of brokers, and to 
^otno exteiil, perhaps it was one. Stitf and piirse- 
pruiiil ns the richest might be, all prostrated tlKUii- 
selvcs befoin Sir llichanl and his la<ly the two 
golden images which bullion mid gin had set up. 
Every boast! n1, self-asserting voice toned iLself 
down in ndtlressing them; every remark bectiinc 
interrogative, delVrential, and suljjecl., as it w’cre, 
to their supreme approval. Dalton noticed that 
most of those made by the men wei-e ])refaced 
with, 'A gentleman was telling me the other day. 
Sir liichard,’ &c. &c. lie. ha<l never before inoveil 
in circles, professing to ha ‘circles,* where men 
talked of ‘geiitlenien ’ .and not of ‘men.* It wa.a 
ju-obiilily r.'iiv, he siirniised, for tlie.se persons to be 
addresaed by a gfuitleiiiaii at all, and when it 
happened, they inudu a note of il 

Soino of tiiestt persons looked inquisitively at 
Dalton, much us ilie commercial traveller h.ad done 
in the train, as though they would say . ‘ In what 
line of business is thu fellow T Tln-y luul the 
sagacity — perhaps the humility — to see that though 
among them, he was not of them; but that by 
no means conciliated the object of their curiosity. 
He was not used to appear in society and nut be. 
known. Their talk would have jarred upon him 
under any circumstances— it wiis like counting 
soverei^B out of a bag ; but in his penniless con- 
diliuii, lie resented it almost as thougli it had been 
a personal insult, lie fell hiinself, though cer- 
tainly without being overcome with sympathy fur 
tliose about him, becoming gradually assimilated to 
them, degraded by their conipaiiioiiship, and losing, 
in some mysterious way, hi.s individual character. 
If ‘evil coiiiinunicatioiis * h:ul corrupted hiiU) they 
must have had a very rapid clfect, or irritation had 
greatly assisted their influence ; but at all events, 
he was fast losing his * good manners.' lie hardly 
noticed which of the Rtiif females it was that Mrs 
Jaiurod confided to his care to take down to 


dinner— their dresses .all rustled like bank-iiotc-s ; 
they were nil bcliiing witli chains and jewelsi and, 
like the lady of Ikuibiiry Cross, made music 
wherever they iimved — and for once neglected ‘his 
duty to his iieighbnur,’ The table was crowded 
with guests, two individuals instead of one being 
even plucdl at the top and but tom. Lady Beevor, 
us tlie only person r)t title pre.sent of her sex, was 
one of those who occiipieil this distinguished posi- 
tion, next the host, and D.ilton was placed on the 
other side of lier at right angles. Between the 
gilt candlesticks, and across the fruit and flowers, 
he thought he had never seen so many mean and 
vulgar faces before. 

‘Good gracious !' muttered he under his breath, 

‘ are these the capitalists ?* 

‘ Sir,’ saiil the lady upon his right, ‘ I did not 
catch your words.* 

‘ T was wondering,* said he, ‘who all these good 
people were ; do you know 

Dalluu had an agreeable vivacity of manner 
that was gn^aily appreciated in fashionable circlc.s; 
but at which his present neighhoiir was evidently 
con.sidenibly aslonislicd, nut to say scandalised. 

‘Hush!’ she said; ‘you know Lady Beevor 
suredy — that is,’ added she, with a rrsverent recollec- 
tion of the rank of the person sjiokcn of, ‘ at least 
by sight V 

‘ Yes, imbied ; no one who has ever seen her 
is likely to forget her. It was gin, was it not| that 
“ flo.ati*d •* her t * 

* floated her ! * repeated the laily, cjuite 
aghast. 

‘ Certainly. I remember her being brought out 
in tlie City ; though Sir Bichard in the end took 
all the siiai-es. Voii have liennl all about the 
distillery and the kick in tlie bottles, and so on ; 
you must have, heuril it.* 

‘Oil, pray, don’t, sir. She is looking this way. 
No one ever speaks of the gin now. You mustn’t 
talk of her like that ; you mustn’t, indeed.’ 

All the starch had suddenly gone out of his 
coiiipniiioii ; .^lie was positively limp and dami> 
with four. If she. had, kuweviT innocently, ofleuded 
Lady Ik^evor, she felt that the gates of Paradise — 
that is, of Fashion — would bo shut in her face ; and 
she did so want to get in. 

‘ Well, let us talk of some one else. Who is that 
funny little fellow opposite, who has dropped his 
watch-chain into his soup? Why the dickens 
docs he wear such a chain ? ' 

‘ Because 1 gave it him upon his birthday. Tliat 
is iiiY husband, sir.* 

'Yon don't say .so! You must have married 
very early ; a great deal earlier than he did,* was 
the uiiblushiiig reply. 

‘ Well, lie is older than I, that s truth,’ 
a.s.senteil the lady, much conciliated. ‘If yon ore 
in the City, the name of Links will jirohably be 
familiar to you. I believe riiy liu.sb:ind is tolerably 
well known there.* 

‘Is it p(is.sible, my dear madam, that 1 am 
speaking to Mrs Binks ?* 

‘Well, 1 believe Mrs Jamrod introduced us,’ 
return Oil llie latlv, with a toss of her head that 
sent the camellia at the side of it swinging like 
a pendulum. 

‘ Upon iny life, T thought she said “ Minx,”’ 
replied Dalton apologetically. ‘ I was totally un- 
.awarc of inv good fortune— of the honour that 
had been conferred upon me.’ 
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‘ Don’t Bjifak of it/ said 1 links, with a 

gmcious smile. 

* Water!’ siidilonly exclaimed a cummnndiiig 
voice upon Dalton’s left. It was Lady Beevor, 
K]icakin.ir to the servant, as he thoiv^dd ; and as 
none, of the domestics heard her, and a water-bottle 
Avas opposite to him, lie. leant forward and filled 
her glass. To his ustuiiishiueiit and indignation, she 
stared coldly fit him, and drank the water with- 
out the slightest acknowledgment of his courtesy. 
Then it struck him, all of a sudden, that this 
woman had been speaking to him when she iiatl 
said * water.’ lie felt himself turning scarlet. 

‘You mustn’t mind lier ladyships manner/ 
whispered Mrs Biiiks good-naturedly ; ‘ she doesn't 
mean anything by it. T have hea^ her speak 
quite as linisipud}' to Mr Abrahams j'ondor/ 

‘Yes, hut I am not ^Mr Ahniliams/ said Dalton 

a uietl}'. His mind was a volcano ; he would iiisnlt 
le whole company, except the siiiqile. little creature 
at his right hand, wlio, unlike that wonian from 
(fin Lane, really did not Mncaii aiiytliihg ’ by her 
ijauchtruR, 

‘ Well, no ; I suppose you have not made Mr 
Abrahams’ three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds/ nduriied Mrs Biiiks, not contemptuously, 
but w'ith a certain touch of ])ity, which cut Dalton 
like a knife. Was it possible that even she had 
heard of his iiiipccuiuoiis condition i 

‘ How do you know that ? * inquired he, smiling. 

* Don’t 1 look like a millionaire ? ’ 

* Oh, It is not that : you look quite the gentle- 
I man, 1 ’m sure,’ said she with naivcle, (‘ Quite the 
i gentleman/ gi'oaiicd Dalton to himseir. ‘ What 
i have 1 done to deserve these things.’) *()u1y I 
I happened to hear up-stairs that matters had been 
I going wrong with you ; I hope they ’ll mend. 

! There have been times when Mr 11. himself has 
i been anxious.’ And she nodded towards her 
! liusband, who was tossing olf a very large glass of 
! cliaiiipagiie with an air of freedom from anxiety 
! that Dalton envied. 

I ‘ Thank you/ said he softly. He made up his 
I mind, when the hour of retribution came, that lie 
j would snare the female Biiiks for her kind wishes, 
j Tlien lie tuniet I to Mrs Biiiks’s neighbour— a lady 

in semi-mourning, and llicrcfore unable, like the 
rest, to indulge her taste in jewellery, but who hml 
contrived, by the aid i ostrich plumes and other 
I sombre omamciits, to so nearly resemble a liearse- 
horse, that Dalton half-expected her to ‘paw’ — 
with an inquiry os to whether she had hcen to the 
last Crystal Palace Concert 
‘ I have never been to the (Iryslal Palace in all 
my life/ was the frigid reply. 

‘Dear me! You have religions objections, I 
suppose?’ for he concluded that this particular 
specimen must be after the pattern of lier hostess. 

‘Not that 1 am aware of,’ answered the lady 
calmly— and alwaj's from a Kiihliinc lieight above 
her interlocutor — a ])edi:s(.-il of .«<iiperiority. ‘My 
ubjeedion to the Crystal Palace is tliul it is vulgar.’ 

‘ Hut every lady goes to the. (hystiil Palace/ put 
ill Mrs Biliks, with an air of reiiiuiislraiice. 

‘ That ia why 7 do not go/ answei-ed the lady in 
black. 

‘ And you arc quite right, madam,’ said Dalton. 
‘ Keep oil not going — say for the next ten years — 
and you’ll be the. only woman in England who 
lias not been there, ’riieii you will become unique, 
and really valuable to your relatives.' 


‘Valuable to my relatives!’ The liearsc-horse 
absolutely appeared to rear, in her ustoiiishmciit 
‘ Well, yes ; supposing you ilidii’t mind being 
exhibited, and money was an object to them— 
What is that you are saying, Sir Bichat, about 
money ? is it tight or loo.se just now ?’ 

‘ Well, Mr Dalton, it is tight, very tight.’ 

The rest of the company were appalled ; the idea 
of iiilerriiptiiig the Ilow of the baronet's stertorous 
eloquence, wlio was just de.scribiiig how a gentle- 
man of hi.s acquaiiitaiic« had died woilh half a 
million sterling, ami without a will, seemed to 
them little less than hlasphemous ; but the banker 
knew Daltoii by reniitation very well, and he dared 
not an.swer liini a.s lie would have wished, 

‘ I hope yiHL don’t find it tight, Sir Bichard ?’ 

‘ I ? No, sir/ answcreil the other with irnisistiblo 
fiiiy at such a suppo.9ition. ‘Tlie general public i 
an^ .«eliiiig out ; but 1 am nut the general public ; ’ 
and he blew like a grampu.s. 

‘ Thank Heaven for that !’ s.'iid Dalton. ‘ It is a 
satisfaction, 1 mean, to relleet/ added he demurely, ‘ 
‘that ill these .S])ccu1ative times we have one or ! 
two houses at least that can be de]M!iided upon, ' 
such as yours.’ | 

‘ Vou are very (ddiging/ said Sir Bicbard icily. ! 
‘Water!’ repealed her ladyship in the samo 
imperative tones as before, fnisliiiig her gliiss to- 
wanls Dalton. Again be lilleil her tiimhler, and 
again she gave no sign of conseiousiies.s of his 
existence. : 

‘She u'ill have it, will .she?’ muttered Dalton ' 
between hi.s tectli. ‘ Then, she slmlV 
‘Don’t you luiiul her/ whi.spered Mra Binks 
consolingly. ‘ 1 can sec lliat you are annoyed, hut 
1 do assure you it is oidy her way. She has heanl 
of 3 ’our misfortime, and she cannot help shewing 
her sense of the superiority of her position. She 
i.s really imiiimisely rich, and we must make . 
allowance.s.’ j 

‘If it i.s owing to tlic gin, we must excuse it 
altogethfir/ said Dalloii ; 'the police magistiMics 
always deal leniently with simil.ir cases.’ He took 
no pains to lower his voice ; and though Jjady 
Beevor dhl not catch every woid of this rejily, she . 
certainly cauglit the wonl ‘gin/ for her face, wiiich 
w'jw rather gorgcou.sly decorated with ‘beiiily- 
spots’ and other superlicial ornaments of the same 
kind, became suddenly one universal red. The 
fatal niono.syllable seemed to echo all round the 
table ; every one stared at one another with a wild j 
suq>risc, at llie introduction of a topic known to ; 
he so distasteful to Sir Bic.liard and liis lady. She i 
had escaped from gin to he the wife of a banker j 
ami a baronet, and any reference to the trmle by j 
which she had obtained her wealth was hateful to 
her, and tabcMied by all her friends. 

The ‘sensation’ was so excessive os to put a 
stop to all cahuihition— for that was what the 
conversation had con.sistud in. ‘Silence’ may be 
‘golden* in a gcmural way, but at Mr Dawkins’s 
table silence must liave been soinetbing else, for 
speech was grddeii — since it solely concerned itself 
with gold. Scarcely any one opened liis mouth 
from that time till long after the dessert was 
placed 11 poll the table, except to put soiiictliing 
into it Then liady Beevor turned round to Dalton, 
and, looking him straight in the face, opened her 
month — to yawn. Oenuinc female leaders of 
society, patrons of the Aliuack’s of old days, Dalton 
knew tL have been very rude, even offensively 
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riule ; but this wuiuaii’s conduct was utterly iiii- 
paralleled in his experience. 

lie looked at her with a sweet sinile--wliile she 
yawned a^'iiiii — ^and leuniiij^ towanls her, confidcii- 
tiiilly remarked, in a tone oj! sympathy that could 
be heanl all round the table: ‘1, too, niadani, have 
a lai^e tooth at the back of lay head, sloppetl with 
jrold.' 

If the Tiia^'iiinceiit but utterly misplaced caiidc- 
hibra which hiiii<r Jroiii the diiiiii,''-room ceiling, 
and filled the room with glare and heat, had fallen 
plump upon the flowers and fruit.^, the sensation 
could hanlly Imve been gnintcr. The ladies ro^e 
and left the room in a disonlerly manner; the 
iiicii remained staring at .Dalton with resentful 
alarm, much as a flock of sheep hice a strange dog. 
Ah fur him, lie passed the claret, and pmceeded to 
skin a peach during a silence that would liavc been j 
pnifoiiiid but for Sir Uiclianrs stertorous breathing. ■ 
Air Dawkins afterwards sai'I that during that I 
terrible ])aiise — finding it a ridief, and almobt a ' 
]i(!ceSKiLy to resort to speculation he laid live to \ 
two in his own mind upon the double event of the 
banker having a fit ami his widow marrying again. 
It Avus at least live iniiiuU'S before conversation 
was resumed, when Dalton liiiished his ])eacli and 
rose from the table, lie had shewn himself ready i 
to answer for his conduct, but he bad no iiiteiitioii | 
of presenting liiiiiself, after it, in the drawiiig-rooiii. 
Dawkins followed him into the hull. 

‘Upon my life,* he said, *1 think you were 
deuced nnle to Lady llecvor.* 

‘ Aly good sir, 1 only wished her to niidei>taii'l i 
that I was not so utterly pcniiile.^s as sin*, imagined ; I 
that I ha«l a bit of golil m my possession still, and 
ill the same xdace where she ha<l one herself. I 
C()uld not be so dull as your friend.^, but. J 
endeavoured to be as vulgar, and I flatter myself I 
Buccceded.' Ami Avitli that he lit a cigar, and 
marched out of the house. 

This shocking atfair supplied a subject of con- , 
versatioii in capitalist circles for some months, ! 
nliiiost to the exclusion of the usual Factoliis ; 
stream of talk. 


HAPPY ACCMDKNTS. 

Seldom do men sit down Avith a steady resolve, a 
determined purpose, to discovc-r some ucav prin- 
ciple or invent some iicAV process. When they do 
so, iherc is a lurking idea of the kind of tiling 
they want, a dim perception of the direction in 
Avhich success may most reasonably be sought, 
(jeiicrally speaking, something is concerned which, 
for want of a better term, we call ‘ accident.’ An 
appearance presents itself, or an effect is produced, 
Avliich the observer neither <lesigiied nor expected ; 
an accident, certainly, so fir as he is personally 
concenied. It may be a maiiirestatioii, until then 
unknown, of somo natural force or properly ; or 
it may be on action of one substance on another, 
susceptible of useful practical application. This is, 
briefly expressed, the distinction between a dis- 
covery soul an iuvenlum. Ihit the important point 
to notice is, that the value of the accident depends 
on the kind of man, or kind of luiiid, by Avhoiii or 
by which it is first obsiTved. If the soil is 
not Bulliciently prepared, the seed will not grow. 


Thousands of men hatl seen light reflected from 
distant Aviiulows, and variation.^ in the light accord- 
ing to the angle of reflection ; hut a well-piepared 
miud, on one occasion, suddenly drew from this 
pheiioiiienon an irlea which ostublislicil the beau- 
tiful science of the rolarisalioii of Light 

It is plea-sunt to read of the iiiaiiiicr in which 
shrewd minds have turned an accidental observa- 
tion to practical lul vantage. 

(julileo, being one day in the cathedral at Pisa, 
Avatched the osciflutions of a lamp siiitpended from 
the i-oof. Tie observed that the swings or vibra- 
tions Avere all perroniicd in equal liuie.s, Avhether 
the arc of swing were great or small— whether the 
lamp hml only just begun to oscillate, or had 
nearly finished. Following uji the observation 
Avlien he returned hoiiip, he made temporary pen- 
diiliiiiis of A'arioii.'4 length.^, any kind of heavy 
weiglit suspended by a string ; and he found that 
the time of oscillation for each pendulum bore a 
df tinite ratio to the Iciiglli of string. Armed with 
this UvofoM knowledge, he virtually gave birth to 
till? appliciilion of tlie jumduliim as a regulator of 
clocks -an iiivi‘ntiou to which the precision of 
mo<lern a'«tr(in()iny owes so nmcli. 

What to say of Sir Isaac Newton and the apple, 
Ave s«*arcely know. Some biogia pliers ]>a.^.s by the 
incident Avitlioiit notice ; some express a doubt of 
its truth ; Avhile others see no reason why an acute 
mind, traiiieil to mathematical thought, should not 
tlraw a valuable conclusion from the incident 
olwervcd. The story runs thus, in the words of 
Pemberton, the coiit(*mporary ami friend of the 
iUustvioa.s philosopher : ‘ One day, as he was 
silling under an aiiple-trec at Woolsthorpe, an 
apple fell before bim. 'I'lii-s incident, awakening iii 
his mind the ideas of uniform and accelerated 
iiiotinns, Avhich he had been employing in his 
method of fliixion-s, induced him to reflect on the 
nature of that remarkable power which urges all 
bodies to the centre of the earth. . . . “ Wliy,” he 
asked liimsclf, “ may not llii.s power extend to the 
moon ; and then Avhat im)re Avould be necessary to 
retain her in her orbit about the earth?” This 
AViW but a conjecture ; and yet what boldness of 
thought ilid it not require to form and deduce it 
from so trilling an acriilent !’ 

’rhe rellectiiig apparatus for lighthouses arose 
out of a Avager, if the facts are correctly recorded. 
Somewhat more than a century ago, aiiioiig the 
iiieifibers of a small scientific society in Liveiijool, 
one offered to Avager that he avoiiM reatl the small 
print of a iieAvspaper by the light of a farthing 
caudle placed ten yanls or thirty feet distant 
'riie Avager being acce])ted, he coated the inside 
of a Avoodeii board Avith pieces of looking-glass, 
forming a rough substiluU*. for a concave mirror ; 
]daciug a small lighted candle in front of this 
iiiirror, the rays of light Avere reflected, and con- 
A'erged to a focus ten yanls on the other side of 
the candle, ami the light at that focus was suffi- 
cient to enable the e\i>eriinenter to read a news- 
paper. Of couive the dislaiici* of the cuiifUe from 
the mirror Avas made dependent on the ciuTatui-c 
of the luirnir itself. An observant practical man, 
dockmaster of Liverpool, aams nrcseiit. The idea 
llitslied upon him, that if the light of a farthing 
caiuile could in this Avay be thrOAVii out to a 
distaiuHj, the. light of a large lamp could similarly 
be projected to a mile or miles away. The idea 
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into ibrin, mid rcsullud in the iiiveiiiiou of 
the reflecting lighthouse, or nitlier the icIlectiDg 
apparatus for lighthouses. 

One day, Luiidyfoot, a snuif inaiiufactiircr, was 
drying some snuif, a necessary nroccss in its pn*- 
]).YralioiL Through a little neglect, the sniiir was 
allowed to he overheated, till it became charred, 
scoivlied, or burned. In tlic view of a prosy j>g- 
Irot tradmnan, the coniuiodity would have been 
thrown away us spoiled ; but this manufacturer, 
noticing the nuiigent character of the snuff, and 
liow it tickled the nose, and knowing that some 
men like to have the nose tickled more than 
others, resolved to try whether ‘ high-dried snuif' 
could be brought into favour. It not only did so, 
but proved a source of wealth to him. Any man 
may bum a coiiiinodity by carelessness ; it is the 
observant man who iii^niously turns tlie uceidunl 
to a good account. 

The writer has seen a piece of ])niiLed calico or 
innslin that cxempliiied the way in wliicli an 
accident led, not exactly to an invention per- 
I iiianentlv useful and profitable, but to a pattern 
I that had a great success in one particular year, 
i A piece of cotton being printed at one of the 
groat Main*liest(?r establishments, became a little 
displaced. While travelling upwards from the print- 
; iiig cylindor, a iioriion of tne cloth shifted into 
some disarrangement, and was printed a second 
I time, but in a different direcLiuii from the Ih-st. 
The effect was very singular. The original pattern 
was a simple one ; but the diagonal repetition pro- 
duced a furked-lightuing elfect of a kind which a 
designer would not have been likely to hit upon. 
The luostor-prliitcr took a hint from the accident ; 
ho suggestea the engraving of a design in which 
the forkcd-lightning elfect should he utilised. It 
proved to be one of the most successful patterns 
ever introduced by the linn. The reader iriay 
form some idea of the wsiy in which this for- 
tunate mishap occurred ; for one comer of a 
newspaper sometimes acccidentally gets printed u 
second time, but at a different angle. A muddle 
it makes when the iiiijiross consists of words and 
sentences ; hnl when it consists of geometrical 
lines or fancy arabesques, the pi\jdiict may be a 
fortunate one to a man who has his wits about 
him. 

One of the proiliic; ig causes of jirosperity of the 
Staffoidshire pottery inaiiiifactiiro w.'i.s llic dis- 
covery of a c.boap durable glaze, applicable alike 
to brown ware, and w'liite ware, and greatly increas- 
ing their usefulness by making the surface, imper- 
vious to water. The discovery, acconliiig to IShaw, 
the historian of that county, was due purely to 
accident. At Stanley Farm, situated a few miles 
from Burslem (now the very centre of the Potteries 
<listrict), a maid-servant was one day heating a 
strong solution of eomiiion salt, to bi; used in 
eurinjj pork. During her temporary absence from 
the kitchen, the liquid builetl over. Being iii au 
nnglnzod earthen vessel, the soliition, spreading 
«»ver the outsiilc, produceil a chemical action whicli 
idle little understood, and which did not coiripcn- 
t'ate her for the scolding she received. Some of 
the elements of the liquid combined with some of 
those of the highly heated brown clav surface to 
]iro(lnce a vitreous coating or enamel, which did 
not peel off when the vessel was cold. The linmble 
brmvn-warn vessel acquired historical celebrity. 
A Burslem 2)otter, learning what had taken places 


saw that glazed ware might possibly hit the taste 
of the public ; he introduced the system of glazing 
by means of coinnion salt, a system at once cheap, 
easy, and durable ; and England has mode many 
a million sterling by the discovery. 

One of the pleasantest anecdotes illustrative of 
an invention ladiig suggested by accident, bears 
relation to the stocking-loom or knittiiig-fraiiic. 
The story has been told in two or tliree different 
forms ; but the most pn])iilar version occorrls with 
a picture and inscription preserved by the Frame- 
work Knitters' Company. About a hundred and 
ninety yeai's ago, Mr William Jjec, of St John's 
College, Cambridge, was expelled for marrying in 
disrcga^ of the statutes of his college. Having no 
fortune on either side, his young wife contributed 
to their joint siippoii: by knitting. The bnsbaml, 
walc‘.hiijg one day the iiioveinenls of her fingers, 
suddenly conceived the id(!u of imitating them by 
inechaiiical means, in order tliat she might get 
through her work in a manner easier to hcmelf, 
and perchance increase her eiiioliiiiients. The 
ingenious stocking- frame was the result of his i 
cogitations. In hand -knitting, polishetl steel ’ 
needles or win^s are used to link thnnids together 
into a series of loops, closely resembling those pro- 
duced in tambouring. In IVamework-kiiitliiig, one ; 
person can iiian.ig(t a large number of kuilLing- . 
needles at once -piiH:cs of steel midway in shape 
betwcc ‘11 straight wires uiitl bent hooks, and aideil 
by jaclis or vibrating levers, treadle.^, rows of . 
bobbins, and other clever contrivances. William 
Lee's lirsl stocking- frame was in all probability 
small anil very rough ; but it liad in it a ])oten- ' 
tiulity (as Dr Johnson might have called it) of • 
developing great things, until at last it has isiiJ- ' 
urinated in that masterly piecii of mechanism, the > 
circular rotary hosiery machine. 

Lucky accident, in like manner, led, about tlm 
year ]7fll, to the invention of the Bpiuiiiiig- 
Jeuny, one of the foundations of the amazing 
prosperity of the cotton nmiiufucture. Pmt a.-- in 
must instances of the kind, the soil was pre[)a]'cd 
in some degree for the reception of the seed, 
the accident would probably have passed un- 
noticed if there had not been a mind in u eon- 
dilioii to appreciate it. James Hargn-rix es, of 
Staiidhill, near Blackburn, was a humble man who • 
lived by hand-spinning and weaving, his wife and I 
children aiiling in their sevend ways. Ho succeiMh d j 
ill expediting Ids work by inventing a carding- 
macliinc to comb out or straighlen the fibres of 
cotton, as a substiinte. for hand-cards (wires inserted 
in a flat piece of wood). In spinning, after the 
c^anling and other jireparatory processes had been 
completed, he froqucntly tried to spin with two or 
three spindles at once, hy hohling two or three 
separate threads betw^een llio Angers of his left hand, 
and thus double or treble the amount of work 
cflcctcd in a given time. The horizontal position of 
the spindles, however, boflled him ; his iingen and 
the s]>indles would not work iu harmony. One day, 
in 1764, a little torldling member of his family 
upset the spinning-wheel while it was being worked, 
iiargreaves noticed that, while he retained the 
thread in his hand, tlic wheel continued to revolve 
for a time horizontally, giving a vertical rotation to 
the spindle. An idea started into his brain at once ; 
here was the very thing lie wanted. He saw tliat 
if something were contrived to hold the roving (u 
thickish coil of cotton) as tho finger and thumb 
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were wont to do, and to travel liackwanl and for- 
ward on wheels, several spindles might he used 
at once. He set to work ; and the result was a 
frame or machine which he called the spinning- 
jenny (very^ likely his wife’s Christian name wsia 
Jenny), having eight spindles. The family ut once 
hugely increased their weekly earnings. Ilow it 
iiappened that through workmen’s spite and inanii- 
facturers’ greed, or whether it was, os has been said, 
that u better idea than his had been previously 
started and acted upon by others, Hargreaves was 
never permitted to secure an ade(]iiate return fur 
his liigciiuity, we need not now stop to relate; 
Luncashint acciiiiiulated wealth from the spinning- 
jenny (auiplilied hy degrees to eighty spiiifllos), hut 
I'cganled little the brains that bad enabled them to 
do so. 

When maidens are * doing their liair/ an im- 
portant element of daily duty in many a hoiisit- 
hold, they may perhaps be gratified in learning 
tliut this procews led accidcmtally to a very useful 
invention. Joshua Heilman, ciigiigcd in tlie cotton 
inauufactiirc at kliilhouse, in Alsace, wiis long 
meditating on the pnssihiliiy of inveiiling a comb- 
iiig-niachine for lung-slaplc coilon, the canling- 
machiiie until then tunployed being beJier snited 
for cotton having a short staple. He tried, and 
tried again, and impoverisheil himself by preparing 
machines and inoilels whicli failed to realise the 
intended ])in'pose. Jlroodiiig over the matter one 
evening, he watched his daughter.^ combing their 
hair, and notic(?d (perhaps for the first time really 
noticed) liow they diuw the long tresses hetwe<ni 
their fingers, allerimtely with drawing the comb 
Uirongh thuin. The thouglit struck him, that if 
he couM successful I}' iniitale hy a machine this 
twofold action, so as to comb out the long fibres of 
cotton, and drive hack the shorter by reversing the 
action of the coiiih, his long-sought object would I 
he pretty nearly attained. Armed with this new | 
idea, he set to Avork Avilh rc’iiCAA'ed clici.rfulness, and i 
iiiA'enled n beautiful machine, Avliicli eiiahled him 
to comb cheap cotton into moderately fine yarn, 
more easily and with less Awiste tliaii by any 
]iroccss until then kiiOAvn. One of our Lloyal 
Acaduiiiiciaiis, about a dozen years ago, brought 
the skill of his ])eiicil to hear upon this pleasiinl 
subject for a picture — Heilman AA'atching his 
<ianghters combing out their glossy tresses. 

llosthTs, horsey men by occupation, kiiOAV but 
little beyoml honey subjects. One of the frater- 
nity, hoAvever, was iincunsciously the means of 
sugg(>stiiig ail idea Avhich brought liighly pnifitahle 
results — not, it is true, to himself, but to uii im- 
portant iiuinufacturing district, lii 1720, a potter 
named Astbury Avas journeying on horseback 
from Stailbrdsliire to Loudon. ' Stop])ing awhile at 
Dunstable, he obtained assistance in reganl to a 
weakness in the eyes of his horse. The hostler at 
the inn, making use of such bits of A'e.luriiiary 
knowledge as he possessed, took a piece of flint, 
calcined it in the fire, pulverisc(.l it, and blew 
some of the powder into the horse’s eyes. The 
flange produced in tlie flint by burning, from a 
black stone to a white po\vder, struck Astbury 
with a new idea. Would it be possible to produce ! 
white flint ware, lianlcr and more diimble than 
white ware mode Avholly of clay ? Ho collected a 
small stock of flints from the chalk hills of 
Dunstable, and took them back with him to 
otaflbnlshire. The result more than realised his 


expectations ; nowder of calcined flint, mixed with 
pipe-clay, produced a most excellent W'ore, and 
estahlishud a new branch of the putter’s art that 
took firm root in Staffordshire. 


AX KLEC’TTON STORY. 

IN TWO CIIAPTEUS.— CIlxVP. 11. 

With a violent effort Lady Waring released heroelf, 
and again went hastily toAi'^ards the door. Whether 
her hnshand AA'oiihl have struck her, cannot he 
said ; he was almost beside himself with passion 
at her piirsistcnt defiance, and Avas folloAving 
Avith arm upraised, and a savage look in his eyes, 
AA'hen another member of bis committee aa’os 
heard blandly iii(|uiring for him in the passage. 
Checking himself, ho tried to .smother down his 
iuiger — for a time, Avhilc Lady Waring escaped, 
anti hurried to her own private sittiiig-rooiii. Sir 
Harry found, much to his annoyance, that he Avas 
expected to dine Avith the chairman of his com- 
mittee (AA'hose (‘iilraiict! it was liad interrupted the 
scene hetwct'ii L:uly Waring and himself), to meet 
a local orator Avho had promised to speak at Uie 
meeting ; and after dining, they Avould proceed 
together to the toAA'n-hall, Avlien* the committee 
and other prominent members of the party avouUI 
be asscmliled, ready to accompany Sir Harry to 
the platform. He could not Avell refuse the inAn- 
tatioii ; so, after having charged Lady Waring’s 
maul to impress u])oii her mistress the necessity 
of punctuality at the meeting, and ordered the 
carriage to he brought to the door for her in 
good time, he left the hotel Avith liis friend. 

Sir Harry tried to persuade himself that his 
wife w’oiild go after all, yet, knowing her high 
spirit, he still felt great doubt and anxiety on the 
subject. Diit he hopetl for the best ; for her oavii 
sake, Agnes Avould Jiardly defy him so utterly, 
Avheu she thought the matter over quietly. 

^leaiiAvhile, Ijady Waring paced up and down 
her room, thinking over all that had been said 
and done in this last most serious quarrel between 
her husband and herself. She had been hectored 
and insuUiHl — he liad almost struck lier ; he had 
actually bruised her in his brutal grasp— and 
as she' looked at the dark, disfiguring mark on 
her arm, her lunging fur revenge increased. But 
for the personal degrail atioii, she Avould have 
liked to have slicAvn that brui.se to the mob AA’hich 
raised cheer aftiT cheer around the liotcl for 
Sir Harry Waring. She AA'ciild lea\’e him- but 
she Avoulii piiiii.'fh him flrsl, and so that he .«liuiiJd 
never forget it For a long time Ishe ailhered 
to her resol iiliou of not atteiuliiig the niceting, 
and smiled to herself as she ])ictiii*ed his rage at 
her non-appearance ; but siuldeuly a new thought 
entered her mind, a thought Avliich brought 
the bright flush to her cheek.s, and a look of 
clui’ing and dctcrmiiialioii in her eyes. She sat 
down for some moments, thinking deeply. Then 
she rose and opened her escritoire, and hastily 
penned a short note, Avhich was sent at once 
to the proprietor of a laige drapery establishment 
in the toAvii (miudi to the astonishment of her maid, 
iis her Avardrobe AA'as Ai'ell supplied, and the cos- 
I tuinc Avitli which she had intended to dazzle tlio 
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eypR of the Westduwii electors liad already been 
decided u|.iun) ; and ailcrwards wrote two brief 
letters, wliicli she onlered to be posted imme- 
diately, and a lun^^cr one, wliicb she sealed, and 
put apart by itsedf. Before long, a * young person ’ 
arrived from the draper's, accoiiipanied by a porter 
carrying a large jaircel. This parted was conveye«l 
to Liuly Waring’s own room; and having dismissed 
her maid, she ami the ‘ young person * had a long 
and mysterious consultation together, fnjiii which 
the latter retired at length with a very puzzled 
expression of face. Then T^ady Waring gave her 
maid an onler to pack one of her mistress’s large 
trunks with such dresses, linen, and other iioeos- 
aarics of appiirel us woubl be re(|uired for a short 
visit and also to pack her own box, and to lock 
ami coni them rea«ly for a journey. 

‘Are you going to send the luggage on before, 
my lady ?* slie at last ventured to ask, thinking 
her mistress might leave West<lown directly the 
election AViis decided ; but Lady Waring coldly 
replied in tlie negative. When she had had 
some slight refresh in ent in her room, it Wiis lime 
for her to dress for the meeting. Her toilet diil 
not take so long as usual, and the carriage in whicdi 
she was to procciid to the hall (where she was to 
meet a party of sympathising hidy-friemls, who 
were to occupy the orchestra with her), wju not 
kept wailing. 

When she swept from the room with graceful 
stately tread, the people of the hotel, who were as 
usual clustered in the hall to see her c'liler the 
carriage, <1ul not utter their customary niurmur of 
ajiprohalioii ; on the contrary, they shrank back in 
Hileiit aniazimieiit as she pissed by, with one of 
her slight dignified bows to the landlord ; and her 
maid, when she returned from settling her lady 
coiiifortahly in the carriage, looked scared and 
startled as she joined in the buzz of eoiiversation 
which greeted her. 

The ineetiiig at the town-hall liad hegnn. The 
room was densely crowrled, anil there was scarcely 
a person present wlio dbl not wear a yellow flower 
or favour. The chairman, a gallant white-haired 
old gentleman, had in his courtesy delayed com- 
iiieticiiig as long as possible, so tliat J^ady Waring 
should grace the in’jceediiigs, before lie rose to 
deliver his opening speech. But the increasing 
murmur of the crow 1, a few impatient calls of 
‘Time!* and then a unanimous trampling of the 
feet, had decided him upon hegiiiiiing in her 
absence. Sir Harry sat at the front of the plat- 
form, siirrouiided by his })artisaiis, allciiiptiiig to 
look bland and coiifiih-nt as a jiarliamentary can- 
didate shoiihl, but in reality in a stale of nervous 
terror, h*st liis ivife shonhl cany out her tliivat of 
being absent ; and as he thuughl of the extreme 
probability of her doing bo, hi- vowed mentally to 
conquer licr stubborn spirit yet. ]’.‘>!h he and 
his supporters cast anxious looks towards the 
gallery ; and many in the crowd noticed Sir 
Harry’s cxtix;mc 2 )a 11 or, Init attributed it to his 
energetic and fatiguing I'anvass. At last, when the 
chuiriiiun’B flow of jdatiliides was drawing to ail 
eml, and Sir Harry was about to rise to deliver, 
with all the eloquence at his command, his final 
aildress, there was a faint stir and rustle among 
the few ladies ali*cady assembled in the orchestra ; 
and llnm a banging of doors was hcaiil, and a 
slight distnrhanco, which announced to the meet- 
ing that Lady Waring had come at last. 


Every eye in the mom was strained to have a 
full view of the candidate’s beauliliil wife, every 
hand was ready for a thundering round of ap- 
plause with which to greet her, every voice was 
ready to utter the deafening cheer of welcome ns 
she entered ; and Sir Harry for the first time that 
evening breathed freely. He had conquered, then ! 
That was as it should Ixi. The door of the orches- 
tra opened, and Lady Waring entered, and without 
any recognition of those around her, walked with 
a firm step to the front of the gallery, where she 
stood for some moments, looking intently at the 
cmwd below, her handKome features ])ale and still, 
yet with a half-smile on her lips, iler tall form 
Tosf^ as high above the hulic?s near as her beauty 
surpassed theirs. She stood, the einbodimeiit of 
perfect grace, a inclure of loveliness never to be 
forgotten by those who beheld it. But nut a cheer 
was raised, and save for a slight buzz of wdiisper- 
ing which arose as all gazed at the candidate’s wife, 
the vast assemhly was bileiit ; and Sir 1 furry sank 
back into his cliair speechless witli passion and 
amazement. For Lady Waring was dressed in 
him! 

The silence lasted but a few moments, and then 
arose a confused sound of exclamations of astonish- 
ment, cries of ‘Order!’ and expostulations from 
the chairman, mingled with a storm of hisses and 
groans. Some of the committee whispered to Sir 
Harry in hurried tones, ami he h?l'L tin; platform, 
and tried to forw? his way through the cmwil to 
the door, followed hy some of the more intimate 
of his adherents. 

During this time, Lady AVaring had been stand- 
ing in the same ])lace, uniiioveil hy the uproar, 
or the entreaties of one or two of tint ladies around, 
who begged Intr to leave the hall ; but when she 
ficmeivcd that Sir Harry had left his seal, she 
l»ent gravely to the i»eople who wore clamouring 
below, and then hurrieil from the gallery. A 
perfect hahel of sound arose when she Inul ilis- 
upfK'ared. Tlie crowd having recovered fnii.. its 
first feeling of overwhelming ustonisinnent, luul 
become furious at the insult given them ; and 
there was a general rush towards the doors, sumo 
of the rougher townsnieii having a wild desire to 
intercept Uidy Waring before she could leave 
tlie building, and tear the obiioxions'colourcd 
dress she w'on; into strips. But she had been 
too quick for Iheiii, and had eluded both her 
husband’s vigilance and tlieii'S. She had hastened 
through the passages and lobby, ami laitcring 
a conveyance wliieh she luul appointed to wait 
for her at the side entrance, had driven diitici to 
her hotel. There slie look iij) her startled maid 
and the boxes whitdi had been jKiekcd in the 
aflcrnooii, ami drove without further delay to 
the station ; and in less than a quarter of 
hour was whirling through the darkness in a fast 
up-train to a country town not far from London. 
Thci-c she spent the night at a small, stully llaU- 
Wtnj llotd, and the next iiioriiing took refuge 
with a favourite maiden aunt of whom Sir 
Harry knew hut little— who lived a mile or two 
from" the town, and who hail heen priqiarcil to 
expect her by tlie letter she bad sent the previous 
day. Slic preferred to make this her retreat, rather 
than S(‘ek a shelter in her mother’s house, as 
she well knew she could only expect a cold I'ecep- 
tion and severe blame from Lady Ainngtoii. 
Beside % her husband was more likely to seek her 
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at Kiiig»(lcno Ilian anywhere else, and she was however, still tliuuj;;ht. he have a chances 

fliiflicicntly in dread of him to desire that he of gaining the seat, t.1ioii::'h with a diniinislioil 
shoiihl not discover her whereabouts, until time majurity ; and talked valorously of ‘ lightin'j to 
had passed. the end,' and winnin;^ by ‘sheer pluck.' And Sir 

There was ftreat cxcitenient in Westdown after Harry, bent on defeat iiiji; his wife's scheme against 
; the meeting liad broken up the night before, his Riiceess, resolved to go im with the election, if 
I and the exaggerations and false rumours which but to mortify and disn])point lier ; nor could any 
; were taken as true, were multitudinous. Sir Harr}', advice, or enti-eaties shake his deternii nation ; and 
j tiiough certainly entitled to pity, received but before noon it was known all over 'Westdown that 
I very little of it from the. inhabitants of the town. he. had not retircil from the contest, llis courage 
i Public opinion set stcailily against him. There in continuing the struggle, in sjiitti of wliat liad 
I w'cre very few men or women in Wesldoivn who occurred, regained to liim some of the voles for- 
! did not believe that he had brutally ill-treated liis feited by his supposei] cruelty to bis wile. Put 
: wife, and that his cnnduct liad driven her to do ■ Westdown, sh a wlioh*, was against him ; he was 
1 whatsheluiddoiie.; no one. could know what she had i hooted in the streets, and ]ioiiitedly cut by many 
undergone; every one said liis temper was fearful ; j who ha«l before beeu his devoted ]»arLisaus. Tjiiter 
, jealousy might bn at tlie boLtom of it ; ah! lie • in the day, his brother and one of the Airiiiglou 
; was a ilioroughly bad man: it was a plucky thing ! family -a cousin of his wife— came to the town ; 

■ for a womaii to do, after all, ami it served him tlic latter to express liis <lccp regret at what had 

right. Tlieii the. probable con.'«e<j lienees were d is- ; taken pl:ii;c, and on Lady AHiiigloirs behalf to 

cussed. '\Vould they ever be recoiicileil, or would * inquire into the inatlor. 

; lliey separate ? Was she gone to her mother’s- or ; J^ady A\"ariiig had told her mother litlle more in 

■ whore t Would ln*r ivlatives receive her ? Hail | the letter she had wrillmi to her the previous day, 

. she gone, nlf with any one, to s]dte Sir Ifarrv, and j than that she hail had a violent quarrel with her 

what would he do if he foiiml her ? And so the j hiishand, and was about to leave him ; and that 
gossips talked on until it beeame so late that the j by the time tbn letter reaclusl her, she would be 
excited groups were compelled to di.qierse and I s;ifc with a relative ; and sbn added, if lier mother 
retire to their hoiims. • guc.ssed with whom she was slaying, she was on no 

When Sir Harry, finding bis wife bad left the | account to give any clue to her linshaiid nr any 
towiidiall, returuc'd to the hotel only lu discover I of his family. The !ii*st intelligence, of all her 
' that slic had escaped him there also, hi.s fury was ! daughter had done was conveyed to the coantess in 
ungovernable; nor was it diminishod when he ; the tidegrama Sir Harry had sent ; and she, whilst 
' found on her dressing-table a note addre.sscd to blaming Agues b)r the. notoriety and disgrace she 
liiiiiself — a note so slinging in its concise s;ircastic ' had iiillicted on herself and those related to hiT, 

■ diction, that it seemed to madden him, and in his • felt .sure the provocation mn.**l have been groat to 
rage he tore the oifeiiding mis'iive to atuin.s, .scatter- cause, such an act, and she therefore sent her nephew 
ing the piec.es far and wiile. He was undecided for ‘ to Westdown to discover the truth. She had 

■ some lime how to act. 'fhe note had told him i little donht that her daughter was xvitli her aunt, 

■ that the place in which she had taken refuge ‘ but kcqit her surmises ou that subject to herself ; 
.should never lie known to him ; but in spite of this and intended to »lo so until her son-in-law's wratli 
he at fir.*st believed .she hail gone to her mother, li.*id a little, siilxsided, and there was a chance of 

■ to whom, and to other of his wife’s relatives, he ssome amicable arrnugement between the paiiies. 
sent furious lelegram.s. Liit lie .soon abaiidoneil But Sir Harry would answer no iiiqiiiiics, listen 
that idea, betliiiikiiig hiiii.Relf how iiiqirobahle it to no advice, and spoke in such a niaiiner of his 

ji was .she would fly from him to the ]ilact! in which | wife, that the chivalrous young champioii refused 
' he xvns mo.st likely lo .seek her. One of Ills friends ‘ to listen to siudi language about his cousin — culp- 
iiiailn iiiipiiries at the .station as lo the place for ! able as she undoubtedly was -and finally left the 
wliich Lady Waring liad taken a ticket, but with J liotel in dudgeon. 

; no result -for her maid had taken the tickets, and After his departure, ^Fr Waring attempted to 
] she he-rself had not been noticed in the darkness, j persuade his brother to retire from the contest and 
Sir Harry paced u]i and down the room in an leave Westdow’ii at once, hut without clfect. Sir 
almost frantic state, with such a lowering look upon Harry was iiillexiblo, and determined to go on to 
his face, that one. hy-stander whispered to a friend : the end. ’I’lie day of the election dawned, and it 
‘It’s lucky her ladyship’s olT, or there 'd have been wiw easy to see from the tii'st which had become 
murder done !' And indeed it was forluuatc that the popular candidate. No one was surprised, 
Sir Harry was in total ignorance of his wife's therefore, W'heii the state of the poll was declared, 
retreat, for, had ho known it, some terrible crime and Hie lion. CJeorge Wynne was foiiinl to be 
might have been committed, which xvould have member for Westdown by a majority of nearly 
cost a dark shadow over tho rest of his life. At two hundred. 

last, being almost worn out strong and stalwart Althougli Sir Harry bad I'ccn greatly to blaine in 

as he. was — ^witli fatigue ami mental e.\citcmcnt, his conduct towards his wife, he was to be pitied 
he listened to those of his friends who advi-sed him as he returned to his hotel smarting under his 
to remain quietly at the hotel that night, and in defeat. Lady Waring had had her revenge as sho 
calmer monnmts on the morrow, consider what de.sircd, and a terribly bittiT one it was to him. 
should he his course of action. He felt in his jiresciit excited state that ho could 

With the morning came his agent and tho not face the coiiteiiiptuoiis looks or hostile ^laiii^ 

prominent inemhcrs of the party, eager to learn of the lowns-people the nc-\t Jay ; so, leaying hia 
how he intended to act with regard to the now agent to Bellle. everything connected ^ith the 
imminent election. A section of the latter ex- election, he and his brother started lor Loudon by 
pressed surprise that he had not decided to the mail-train that night 

withdraw from the candidature alreaily. Others, In his overwhelming anxiety to leave the scene 


t 
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of Lis recent mortificatioii, he had foi^otten how 
H])cedi]y news travels in these days. By the time 
lie was breakfasting nt his bruthei’s chambers, the 
story of his defeat and its cause was being dis- 
cussed by thousands of newspajicr readers through- 
out the country. Had liu been in London the day 
before, he would have seen such announcementii iis 
‘Extraordinary Scone at a l*ublic Meeting,’ ‘Sen- 
sational Scene nt Wcsblown,’ ‘Singular Conduct of 
a Qindidatc's Wife,’ &c. on the newspaper bills. 
One daily paper had contained a stirring leader on 
the subject, and the quarrel between Sir Harry 
and liady Waring w'as freely comnieiitcil on by ail 
classes. Considering the excitement, political and 
passionate, that he had nndeigone during the last 
few days, and added to this, his dread of pity or 
silent blame from friends and relatives, and con- 
sidering, too, how dear the applansc ami envy of 
the world were to liini, it is no wonder that his 
strength and nerve suddenly gave way, and that 
before many hours ])assc(l, Sir Harry W’as l3'iiig 
dangerously ill of brain-fever. For many weary 
<lays and nights his ravings sheweil how vehement 
was his desire to be revenged on his wife ; and he 
would attempt to spring from his bed anil force 
his way from the room, having some confused idea 
of pursuing her, and striking her down with his 
wasted, trcinhliiig arm. The unfortunate man was 
kindly aiul carefully watched and tended by his 
hrothcT and a nurse. 

Lady Waring meanwhile still remained with the 
kind relative who Iv.ul received her after her liight, 
and who, though a ‘ maiden annt,* wsis lar more 
* motherly * towards her than Lady Aifmgton had 
ever lieeii. While she blamed her nie.ee with 
gentle severity for her readiness in perceiving 
offence, and her tardiness in forgiving it ; and for 
that last irrevocable act, which had separated her 
from home-happiness for the future, and divided 
her from her liiisbaml, if not from her other rela- 
tives, for the rest of her life -she still shcweil 
genuine regard for her in a tlinusjind ways, and 
soothed, advised, and softened her as no one else 
could have done. Lady Waring suffereil keenly ; 
yet she was still too proud to express even to 
her annt what she felt ; and Jar less could she flo 
so to her liiisband. Knowing his nature — so like 
her own — she felt how utterly impossible it was 
that any reconciliaf m could take place between 
them. Tjady Affington went to her before long, 
but it was ail uiif atisfactory interview. The 
mother’s convcnlloiial horror at her conduct only 
checked her newly experienced feeling of remorse ; 
and a coldness arose on both sides, so that, hy tacit 
agreement, there was hut little after-intercourse 
hetwcMui them. 

Lady Waring did not hear of her husband’s 
illness till its worst phase was past. Even had 
Mr Waring known the place of her rotteat, it 
would have been wor-^c than iistdesa to bring hep 
to her husband’s sick-room, ’rhosc around him 
knew how far he was from foigiving her. She 
remained with her aunt near London till her 
husband had partially nigaiucd his health ; when 
a formal separation, on the ground of ‘ incompati- 
bility of temper,’ having taken place between 
them, she, with her aunt and maid, went to a 
quiet Devonshire watering-place to spend a few 
months in pleasant retirement ; and Sir Harry, 
with his brother and a few friends, set out for a 
lengthened tour on the continent. Whether he and 


his wife will ever meet again in this world, cannot 
l)c said ; but let the story point a moral for those 
wives and husbands wiiora lives are rendered 
iiiisorable from excess of pride and a laeA of mutual 
/orhearano!. 


THE MONTH; 

SCIENCK AND ARTS. 

The opening hy the Queen, of the E.xhibiiion of 
Scieiililic Apparatus at South Kensington, may 
perhaps be taken as a sign that science will have 
more consideration in high places than it has had 
until quite recently. Whether the change will 
be for the advantage of science or not, remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile, the ExhibitLon is a sur- 
prise to scientific visitors, as much hy the quality 
as hy the prodigious quantity of articles there 
brought together. A Lirge portion has been lent 
by foreign coiinltics ; and ninny foreigners eminent 
in science have visited Londuii, soiiic of them with 
instruction to draw up llepurts on what they have 
seen. In this way the. world at large will profit 
by the Kensington Exhibition. 

It has long known that the Commissioners 
of the llrcal Exliihitioii of 1851 liave a lai^'e 
siuplus remaining from the profits of that lueiiior- 
able undertaking, it is now rumoured that being 
desirous to discliaige tlicmselvcs of their rosponsi- 
bility, they arc about in expend the money in the 
promotion of scimice. An astronomical olisurva- 
tory and a large library, both at South Kensington, 
are to be included in their .*«cheme. 

Speaking of exhibitions, of another kind is the 
annual show of picliin's at the Uoyal Academy, 
and at the minor insliliilioiis wliicli live on art. 
What hccoiiies of all the rejecteil pictures ? 
They arc thousands in mmihcr every year. Vml 
for people who enjoy excitement at a distance, 
ihcro are the Centennial Exhihilioii at i’hihi- 
dclphia, the prospect of a Crand Tnlcrnaliomd 
Exhibition at Paris in 1878, ninl the mer ling of 
the (Congress of Orientalists at St Pete 'v burg in 
September next. The qiuvstions to he discussed 
hy this learned assemblage will, of course, be 
ethnograidiical and ])hilological : we select tliree 
from the ]mblishcd list, as specimens — Historical 
monuments teach ns that during more than two 
thousand years, Siberia poured fortli people after 
people upon Central Asia ; what were the circum- 
stances that led to that excess of population, and 
why did that excess and the emigrations cease 
with the conquest of Siberia hy the Russians 1- Is 
it possible, from the numerous Elamite proper 
names which have come down to us, to draw any 
decisive conclnsiona as regards the nationality of 
the Elamites?— To what extent do the mutual 
relations of the Arab tribes before Mohammed, 
serve to throw light on the political condition of 
the Israelite tribes of tho time of the Judges ? 

With all this, which savours of peace, we hear 
of bigger and bigger war- ships, eocli excoUing tho 
other in destructive capabilities ; and of torpedoes 
that swim under water at the rate of twenty miles 
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an hour for the purpose of sinking ships ; and of 
guns 10 powerful that a single one is cr^uivalcni 
to a whole broadside of the good old times. 

Mr Crookes and his Ridiomutcra with their 
remorkablo movements continue to engage the 
iitteiition of scientific men througlinnt Europe. 
Professor AVartinann of Ceneva, in a series of 
experiments, has discovered that the motion of 
the vanes of the little mill can be inude to spin 
direct or inverse at pleasiii'C, or can bo entirely 
neutralised. In the latter case, the rays of two 
lamps at unequal distances arc concentrate/l on 
the vanes, and it is by the difTerniicc of distance 
tliat the cflcct is produced. From the general 
result of his experinieiils. Professor Wartmann is 
led to agree with Professor Osborne Ileyiiolda of 
Owens College, Manchester, that th('. iiiovcnieut of 
the whirligig is occasioned by the dilatation of gas 
(or nir) under vciy low pressure, and that radiation 
has nothing to do with it. It is impnssihle to pro- 
duce a ^perfect vacmim. Tliere is always a small 
quantity of air left in the glass ai}paratus in which 
the whirligig spina ; and the warmth from the 
light placed near tlic glass ulfects this residual air, 
and occiisioiis tlui rotation. Professor Challis of 
Cambridge, in accounting for the phenomenon, 
says, there is ‘a decrement of ethereal density 
from the jlark towards the bright surface (of the 
vano), and the atoms, hiding immcTsod in this 
variation of density, will he urged as if the vane 
were pushed on the black .surface.* With these 
explanations in mind, 'Mr Crookes and other ex- 
perimentalists will now bo able to proceed on 
now lines of discovery. 

The printing o£ weather UofMjits, gradually 
iidopted by all the countries of Europe, is now 
taken up by Denmark. The lleport published by 
that country is particularly intercsliiig, inasmuch 
as it includes tables an<l returns from the Faroe 
Isles, from Iceland, and from four stations in 
Greenland, one of them being llpeniavik, the 
most northerly station in the world. 

At the beginning of the pi'cseiit year, the 
druggists of Austria were ordered by the goveni- 
ment to adopt the decimal syi«teni in their weights 
and measures. To facilitate the change, a table 
of equivalents in the old and the new system 
has been published, witli special instructions for 
the prevention of mistakes. The gramme is the 
unit of weight The numbers must be expressed in 
Arabic numerals : thus, 0*05 is to represent 5 cen- 
tigrammes ; and 2*50, two and a half grammes. 
Decagramme, 10 grammes, and dcdgramnio (one- 
tenth of a gramme) arc so similar in appear- 
ance, that they are not to he used ; but 5 deca- 
grammes are to be expressed by 50 grammes ; and 
5 decigrammes by 50 centigrammes. 

At a meeting of the Entomological Society, 
nests of living trap-door spiders wero exhibited 
which hatl been brought from Uitenhogc, Cape 
Colony. Us^lly the nests are built in the earth ; 
but in this instance they had been contrived in 
cavities in the bark of trees, with a small piece 
of bark as trap-door. By this anangenieiiti dis- 


covery of the nest was almost impossible when 
the door was shut 

At the same meeting, Mr Riley, State entomolo- | 
gist of Missouri, United States, gave an account •' 
of the ravages of the Rocky Mountain locust over 
largo areas of the north- west territory. Fears pre- 
Viiileil of an invasion of the settled districts ; but 
Mr Riley, knowing suiuetliing of the habits of the 
destructive insect, and that it could not exist in 
a moist climate, predicted that the devastation 
would not overpays a certain line ; and found his j 
prediction verified. lie noticcil that pigs and I 
poultry grew fut on the invaders, aiifl recoin- i 
mended the inhabitants of the distressed districts 
to eat locusts. A baiKj^uet was oiganised in St 
lionis, at which locusts cooked in various ways 
were Kitcni ; and were pronouiic^ed excellent, espe- . 
daily when made into soup. It would seem like 
poetical justice that the destroyers should he 
eaten in the land where they had devoured 
every green thing. 

Last year, Switzerland was nfllictcd by swarms 
of locusts ; and a learned professor who surveyed 
the scene of their di^vastalions recoiniiiendcd the 
government to use all available Tueaiis to destroy 
the young which are deposited in the ground, 
and if left undisturbed, come forth with voracious 
appetite in the following summer. Spain, ns wo 
learn by recent advicc.<*, is Buiierin^ from a visi- 
tation of the ilirvoiti'crs in some of the southern 
provinces, and th(‘re, in like inamior, the eggs 
are hatcheil in the earth, and with marvellous 
quickness. Tl is said that if a packet of the eggs 
bo carried in a man’s ])ockot, the liciit of his body 
will hatch them in twelve hours. The Spanish 
govcniment has sent soldiers into the threatened 
districts with orders to dig and destroy. They must 
be active, fur the numbers of the enemy are almost 
inci-cdiblc. It is on recoi'd that two years ago a 
train was stopped by raa<»s(;s of locusts piled up, 
like driven snow, along the railway. A Frencn- 
niaii has discovered that pounded locusts squeezed 
up into round lumps are an attractive bait for fish. 

As a contrast to a picture of destruction, comes 
the information that the cultivation uf the vino 
has succeeded so well in California, that the grape- 
crop is expected soon to rival the wheat-crop iu 
importance. Narrow-gauge railwa 3 's have been 
constructed, by which the ‘ vineyanlists * in oiit- 
lying places bring their grapes down to market. 
Tjuige numbers of vine-cuttings were imported 
from Europe, and the best of them arc now culti- 
vated for wine or raisins, and port, sherry, ami 
champagne are successfully produced. From 1871 
to 1875, tlie quantity exported from the stat:*, 
by land and sea, nmoimtcd to nearly five niilliori 
gallons. It is a recommendation for Oaliforniuu 
wines that they do not suffer from a sea-voyage. 

The Duke of Manchester has tried experiments 
on his estate at Kiinbolton, which are well worth 
consideration by all concerned in the breeding 
of live-stock. Desiring to convert arable land into 
pasture, ho did not row grass-seeds, but vrith a 
machine, made by Messrs Howard of Bedford, 
he cut ropes of sod two inches wiilc out of an 
old pasture. These ropes were carted to the field 
that was to be converted, were broken into pieces 
almut two inches sejuare, and were then placed 
in regular rows on the surface of the ground by 
women and children, who gave each piece a slight 
sriueuze with their foot after laying it The rows 
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are marked by tlio coulters of nn empty corn-drill 
drawn over the land ; and after the inoculation 
is finished, the field may be rolled whenever 
necessary. It was in November 1873 that the first 
field Wcis thus treated. By the following aiituinn, 
it was coiiipletcly covered with ^'rass, ami ‘wsis 
nearly as level and good as old grass-land and in 
the second year was ‘ fit for grazing.’ And as 
rcganls the pasture from which the ropes had 
been cut, wc are told that ‘after the first year the 
gaps in the turf wi*re scarcely perceptible.’ 

Thus the tendency of grass to spread and fill 
up bare places, has been turned to profitable 
account. The subject is not new, nor is this the 
first time that it has been mentioned in these 
pages ; but the making use of such small pieces 
of Fod to inoculate the land is new. The cost is 
about three pounds an acre, which, ns we are 
iiiforiiied, is less than the co>t of sowing with 
grass-seeds ; and ‘ there is no falling-olf cxperi«*n«‘ed 
in the third, fourth, nr fiflli ye;ir, at least to the 
same extent .as when laml is laid down to pa.durc 
with artificial grasses.’ 

The plain of (Jennevilliers, near Paris, had been 
from time immemorial a barren, samly waste. 
Within the past few years a portion of the sewage 
of Paris has been discharged on that plain, and it 
now presents a scene of extraordinary fertility, 
comprising fruit, llowei's, and vegetables in abun- 
dance. The best e.ultivalors dig ami lay out the 
land in beds two feet six inches in witUli, divided 
one from the other by idiannels of the same wiilth. 
Through these ehunmds llie li«piid s»'wage flows, 
immediately after each crop is taken otf, the IhmI 
is shifted to tlie channel, and the place of the 
bed becomes a cliannel. By this aiTangemcnt, the 
growing jilants ans always kept from factual con- 
tact with the sewage. What can be accomplished 
under this system may he judged of from the 
amount of pixuluco per acre : for example — car- 
rots, twenty tons ; red bcc^troots for subul, thirty- 
five tons ; French beans, six tons ; cabbages, thirty 
tons ; spinach, four tons ; artichokes, about forty 
thousand heads. Five acres of land produced 
thirty-one tons of mint, worth two liundml 
pounds. A fariuer who took some of the same 
land, grew fifty tons of ‘mangolds,’ thirty- two 
bushels of wheat, and fifty-six bushels of oats, to 
the niTc. Those are facts ilescrving of attention. 
The. Journal of the Royal Affrirnltural Society, Part 
I. for the prc.*!out ye:ir, coiitaiii.s full particulars 
of this subject and of the method of xirodiiciiig 
pasture by inociilatiou. 

The progress of the cinchona jdantatioiis in 
India has been such that, as we Icsirii from a 
IKipcr read to the Society of Arts by ^fr Markham, 
they now yield one hiimlreil ami forty thousand 
pounds of bark a year, with a tendency to increase. 
ITie advantage of cultivation over the crop fif wild 
bark formerly collected on the slopes of the Andes, 
is, thorelbn?, most strikingly demonstrated ; and 
Mr Markham now advocates :i similar cxpcriimuit 
with the caoutchouc or india-rubber tree. TJie 
dcinaud for india-rubber increases every year, and 
the supply- - a wild one— diminishes. Tt is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the measures alrcuwly taken 
to establish plantations of caoutchouc in the hot 
and moist hill-districts of India, will ho persevered 
with until a snificient quantity shall be grown, and 
the quality improved. The best kind of caou- 
tchouc grows in South America. 


A good thing has been done in Indio, by the 
holding of a conference of the functionaries in 
chnigc of the forests under the Inspector-general, 
Br ilrandis, F.R.S. The subjects discussed went 
over a wide range, fmm the best moans of prevent- 
ing foivst-fires to the best and must profitable 
method of trce-culUira ; and in a cuiintry with such 
extremes and diversities of climate as India, the 
experience and olwerviition of the ofilccrs would bo 
very diverse, and would heighten the interest of 
their conference. The best method of planting in 
tlie bill-districts xvonld not be the best method 
in the plains, and the iliscussioii of the several 
met hods would be instructive. Forest reserves, 
and the planting of waste lands, were strongly 
advoi‘.!ite(l ; anil the general result of the conference 
may be reganled as favourable to the art of forestry 
and the science of botany. The proceedings are to 
be printed, and circulated wherever interc.st in the 
subject is manifested. 

Then! are prodigious quantities of coal in China, 
but not one coal-mine. An attoiiipt i.s, however, 
about to be iiiadi! to work the coal on proper priii- 
ciplo.-^, as the Chinese govcriuneiit have arrangc«l 
for the purchase in England of the necessary 
‘ plant,’ which is to be employed in a distric.t about 
forty inilo.s to the west of Pekin. Should coal- 
miiiing prove sueci ssful, it will in all probability 
lead to the smelting of the iron ore, of which China 
lias also procligioiis quaiititie.s. 

Thu prei»ariilioii known as ‘ negative guii-colton,' 
usetl by photographers ami ollit?rs for the produc- 
tion of collodion, is soluble in an alcoholic solution 
of camphor, ’riiis fact led to the mixing of gun- 
cotton and cain]!hor as an ex]>eiinKmt, and the 
result u])peare(l in the form of artificial ivory. But 
this riisult was not arrived ut without the exercise 
of treniemlons pressure ; and now by the aid of 
hydraulic Jw^^ssnre, artificial ivory i.s every day 
])roiliiced, and manufactured into various articles, 
in some iii.staiicc.s, e.««pecially billiahl balls, the 
artificial i.s better than the real ivory. Rcc* ..tly, 
at a meeting in New V’ork, Professor Seely iiiuii- 
tioned that he. hail placed a few particles of 
camphor in a tc.st-tube which was plugged with 
guii-cotton. The tube was set in a bath of hot 
water to tost the olloct of camphor vapour ; but in 
a few minutes the tube appeared full of red mist, 
and the cotton exploded, llad the c]uantity beim 
huger, there would have been danger in the 
expci'inieut ; and the conclusion is, that the iiianii- 
facturc of the artificial ivory may not be free from 
lisk, nml that increase of temperature during the 
proco.'M .should he giuinled ngaiiisL 

Thn Oontlnctnrs of GTiA»nRU.s’s JouRN.VL beg to ilirect 
the attention of CONTUIUUTORS to the following notice : 
Iff. All coiiuniinications should bo addressed to the 
* J’Mitor, 3 : 11 ) High Street, Julinburgh.* 

2d. To insure the return of papers that may prove 
ineligible, postage-stamps should in every csso accom- 
pany them. 

till. All MSS. should bear the author's full CliniSTlAV 
name, stirnaiiio, and address, legibly written. 

4th, MS. .should be written on one side of the leaf only. 
rah. INictical offerings should bo accuiiipanied by an 
envelope, stamped and directed. 

Uniat Contributors comply with the above rules, the 
JSditor cannot undertake to return ineligible papers. 


Printed and Ihiblished by W. & It. Chambrr.s, 47 Pater- 
noster iiow. London, and 339 High Street, EoiNBunaH. 
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GETTING ON. 

Amo\( 1 llift cTowils moviii ;5 alone; a busy thoTouj»b- 
faro, Iherft is ob.«orvably a diiroroiici; in llie rate 
of proj^rcss. Sonic? who are out for annisoinent 
loiter at the more attractive sluiii-wiiuhiws, and 
make a kiiul of lioliilay on the oeca'^inn. Some 
fitjiinl still and j'o.ssjp with casual acciuainlancos 
whom they chance to incft, and are an impedi- 
ment to the more ca;j;er peile.strian.s. A certain 
number push riijht on, as if cariiijL; for nothin*' 
but the obj«*ct in hand, which is to reach thedr ! 
destination in the least possililc time*. To be i 
Piiiv, they could hurry over the <;round hy taking j 
a cab, or trusting to an omnibus, but in either ' 
ca-^e some iiiuiiev would be expendf*<l, ainl for | 
the sake of economy, iinl(;s.s the distance he ; 
very great, tlie.y trust to their legs and power . 
of endurance. 

Is not lliat a microcosm of the world ? Tlieiv. I 
is a general hurrying on willi soiin; special object; 
ill view ; but amidst this eonspiciions haste there . 
arc cluste.i-s of individuals ivho, despite the pres- j 
sure of circumstances and obligations, loiter on ; 
the way with complacent indifference, make life a i 
piece «»f aniusemoiii, spend iiiean.s and time i«lly, * 
and ill ohl age timl Ihemsolvos drifted high and 
dry into condiliona that arc absolutely i»itiable, 
but for whicdi they have theniselviM alone to 
hlamo. One cannot eat his bannock and have it. 
That in a commonplace but solciiin truth. An 
old proverbial philosophy taught us as much. ! 
Nor was it ever until now liinlcd that there was 
anything wrong in the more pushing and econom- 
ical getting ahead of the lazy, the Initcring, and 
the indifferent The new doctrine ])ropoundia1, 
we regret to sa)^, by a minister of state, aiiioiiiits 
to this : that in the general struggle of life, one 
hfw no right to use his best endeavours to surpass 
bis fellows. Or, to revert to our simile, the more 
^tiye pedestrians in the street are, as an act of 
justice and propriety, not to outdo tlie feeble 
or sluggisli, who prefer to take things easily, with- 
out a thought OB to the probable consequence of 
their lethaigic movements. In short, all must go 


at a dccorou.s fiinen'al pace -no one is on any 
account to strive to get before another. 

Such is the now philosophy that was recently 
sot f«u-th in an .-idilress to an .isi?enibly of Ptudenta 
at Hdinhurgh hy the Earl of Derby on the object 
til which fi!udie.s sliouhl be dirocti!«l. Ills lordship 
docs not object to a wholesome emulation, but, 
somewhat contradictorily, is opposi*d to any one 
trying to do his be.<t in the rivalry of hi.s fellows. 
*I am not blind/ lie says, ‘to the advantages 
which a state gains by the existence among its 
citixiMis of a strong feeling of social enmlntion ; 
but per-sonally I am not a believer in what has 
been (iallc‘d the “gospel of getting on.” It is, for 
one thing, a gospel which can only bo preached 
to a small minority. M’o be sncce.ssful in the 
world’s sense lucan.s to have got over your neigh- 
bours’ Iioad.s ; lo be rich, a.s Ihe word i.s used, 
moans to be richer than your neighbour ; and 
by tlio very nature of the case, these are results 
whicli, if everybody aiin.s at Ihcni, involve failure 
and flisappoiiilmmjt t'l nine out of ten. AV'e all 
start in life with the notion of boating our equals 
ill the race ; it is a U'Oful stimulus at the outset 
of a career ; but I think 1 have iioticeil that 
as they go on in life, nio.-5t men who are w’orth 
their salt think more and more of doing their 
work as it ought to be done, and less of the rotiirn 
in finie or gratilied vanity which it is likely to 
bring t hi.*m. (. Vdlege successes no doubt give a good 
start in life, and are. a useful preparation for that 
keen profes.Moiial conqietition which, whether we 
like it or not, is inevibiblc in most oinploymeiils. 
I do nut, assuredly, undervalue them in that 
respect. Eiit if we. are. to look at the naked truth 
of the mailer, I do not think I could honestly tell 
you that the highe.'st literary, or artistic, or scien- 
tific culture always leads to what the vulgar call 
the substantial prizes of life. -Alaiiy very illiterate 
persons have aecumulated largo, fortunes by ilicir 
own energy and sharpness, Even in the most 
intellectual professions many men have risen high, 
and fillcil coiLsiJerable posts and enjoyed wide- 
spreail reputations, who knew hut little outside 
the range of their professional work, though no 
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doubt llioy kniiW tliat tluiroiighly well. Do not 
understand me as denying or doubling tliat 
habits of industry and mental training are an 
advantage for active life ; they are an advantage, 
and a very gn^at one ; but what 1 would urge 
upon you is that devotion to study, if it is to be 
real and sincere, must rcist on motives far stronger, 
reasons more conclnsivo than f:an be drawn from a 
calculation of chances in the great lottery of the 
world. Culture may disappoint you, if you seek 
it for what can be got out of it ; it can never dis- 
appoint you if you seek it for itself. Say what we 
like about the lessening of social diflereiices, then; 
will always bo a gulf 7iot easily passed over, a 
diircrcncc whieli must make itself seen and ftdt, 
between the eiiltivated and the Vcacaiit intellecL 
The man who has read little and thought little, to 
whom history lias no n leaning, and for whom 
literature has no (ixistonce, may prosper in busi- 
ness, but ho prepares for himself a dull existence 
and a mclanehuly old ago. There arc many siudi ; 
and sometimes you see them toiling on to thu last, 
determiued, as they say, to die in harness, not 
because they have any furtlujr need to work — nut 
even because tlieir work coniinut;a to interest 
them, but because tlu?y have no otluT interest and 
nothing else to turn to. I lianlly know* a more 
miserable alternative than for a wealthy and pros- 
perous man either to exhaust his last years with 
needless labour, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease, 

or else to sink into that vacuity and OTiniii wdiii h, 
to an active tmuperaiucnt, is ol'len woi'se tlian even 
acute sutrering.’ 

Hero, there are some good aiivices reganls 
persevering industry in leariii'd pui-suits, but also 
something to chill an earnestness of piirposc in 
onlinary atfuirs. Jlis ]or>l.s]ii[) soeins to suggest, 
that it is very wrong to try realise a foiiimc by 
professional exertion. 'VVe quite agree in tliinking 
that mere iiioney-niaking ought not to be the 
principal aim in liie. Nor, except in some special, 
and rather hahdiil instances, is it so in reality. In 
most cases, the thing aimed at by any one in the 
ordinary biirtiness of tins world is to bo iiroficii-nt 
and successful in his calling. That is a perfectly 
honourable object of ambition. AVe would almost 
go the length of saying that, by pursuing an aim of 
this sort, England has b(M>n male wliat it is. It 
has can’ied arts and iiiaiiiiractiiros to the highi*.st 
pitch of prosperity. It has covereii the sea with 
ships, ami the land with railways, lias built cities, 
transformed Bwamp.s into a rruilfiil territory, and 
elevated the intellectual and moral status of the 
community. In point of fact, but for the enor- 
mously Yierseveriiig iinlustry and surplus profits of 
the people in their respective pursuits, the nation 
never could have sustained that terrible warlike 
conflict of twenty years with France, and might 
at this period have been a dependency of that 
country, ‘(.letting On,* as it is contemptuously 
called, did it ulL It was elTected neither by 


scholarship- -wiiir.h we by no means disporogo — 
nor by territorial advantage. Land, alone, with 
every possible backing from the peerage, schools, 
and universities, would, we imagine, have cut a 
poor figure in the deadly struggle with Napoleon. 
No: it Avas chiefly the power of drawing taxes 
from the earnestly toiling commercial classes 
Avhich got the nation ilirougli its troubles, 
fj«*t no one, therefore, in a social point of vieAV, 
nndciTalue ‘(.letting On.* It has obviously set 
the British flag flying to the uttermost cuds of 
the e^rth, is daily cxieiuling the scope of our 
inaiiufactiires, and is filling our ])ort3 with com- 
merce. In reality', it is that, and ^iretty nearly 
that alone, which is encouraging literature and 
the fine arts, endowing colleges and universities, 
building churches, supporting schools, and linau- 
cially kec'piiig the fabric of society togidlier. AVe 
wonder who arii the gri‘at buyers of costly jiictures, 
and who employ the best artists in laiibellisliing 
their mansions ( AVIiy, the men wliu have all 
their days been earnestly ‘(letting On.* Or, avu 
may put the question, avIio AA-cre the pei-sons avIio 
on a late occasion siibscriluHl large sums of money 
to relieve sulfercrs by a groat natural calamity 
in France f AVith few exceptions, they Ai’cre 
merchants in Lomlou ami olsewhero, avIio, but for 
‘Getting On,* Avoiild imt have, had a penny to 
spare for bencvole.nt contribution. Perhaps, to the 
neglect of oilier considerations, some men sIicav loo 
great a keeaiiiess in accumulating — for f*v:iin])l(», tho 
late Alexamler T. fcJtewart of New It'ork, to avIioso 
uniquely clmractcristic liistory avo may by-aml hy 
refer. But ou the, Avhole, ami as far as Ave are ablo 
to judge, millionaires are aiiylliingbiit mere money- 
gniljbers. Acting under a seiiMi of duly — and wo 
can haiilly coiicciA'e a liiglier moliw — ilie\ ierivi; 
a pleasure from professional sncci-ss, Avhile at llie 
same lime tliey enjoy the benefits of scientilit* 
and literary culture. One is IbumI to be distiu- 
gnislicd for bis kiiOAvledge of aslrrmr-nsy, anotliri 
excels as a botanist, and a thinl givi-s much id 
his lime, to the sanitary improvement of cities — 
in short, is a public bemdactor. Analypiug tlij 
House of Commons, it would not be difficult 
pick out successful engineers, merchants, and 
lawyers, who but for assiduously ‘Gettiug On/ 
and taking pi-onipt ad\aint'igc of opportiinitie.', 
would never have had tho slightest chance of 
lasing there. Had they been satisfied Avith a liiiin- 
drum mediocrity in their respcctiA'u professions, 
and ‘prodigal of ease,* the country must of courf^o 
haA'c lost their services. 

AVliat would Lord Derby bo at? A7o all 
lulmfre the laborious study and self-denial which 
leail to iirofound learning. But, strictly speaking, 
it is not profound learTiing Avhicli carries on the 
business of the worbL Besides, let us not forget, 
that learning is not always syiionymoas with intel- 
ligence. A man may attain proficiency in A’^arioiis 
languages, and other branches of study, and yet 
be poorly cultivated in liis umlcrotanding, be, in 
fact, little better than a simpletoii. The weakest 
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men we liave ever cluinced to fall in with have 
been ^ocl lin^nista. They could, from collc^ge 
education, rattle you off any aiiioiiiit of (Sreek, 
liutin, as well ns iiiodurii liluropcaii laii^ua^cH, tlu! 
tongues of India to bout, and after all be unable, j 
with any propriety, to manage their own affairs, or ] 
as regards gimeral knowledge, to make a credit - 1 
able apnearuiice in company. The truth seems 
h) be, that unless the student, however diligcmt 
and accoinplislied, possess certain natiinil c|uali- 
ticB and aptitudes, his learning will Is* of very 
little avail to himself or anybody else. We coiibl 
point out first-rate scholars — for that matter ^^.A.s 
of Cambridge — who, priding themselves on their 
learning, arc so devoid of pliability and common- 
sense, ns to bo less useful mi'inliei's of society 
than young men who have received only the 
barest elements of education. A hint on this 
point would not be amiss from the Chancellor 
of a Tlnivei'sity. Perhaps it may be viewed tvi 
])art of a wise ProvLd(.‘iitial dcsi^oi, that scholar- 
ship without the attiibiites of a good under- 
standing goes but a little way in preparing 
for the varied bailie of life. Other things being 
or|iial, learning hfus a paraiiiount advantage, and 
will in itsidf prove its own high reward, lint 
even the most learned cannot be tlie worse of 
knowing that mneh in the way of ta<‘.t and dis- 
cretion is re(|ni.sile to make their learning avail- 
able fur any s;itisfactory or practical end. w. c. 
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CIIArrJCK XXV II.— LAST T)A\.S. 

As soon as Dalton’s iiidignafion bad evaporated, 
which it did before he lijul smoked out his cigar, he 
felt for the first lime, in his life thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. Whatever might liave been tin? aggra- 
vation, there had been no excuse iV.r liis having 
acted in a way unbecoming a geiilleiiuin ; ami 
worst of all, for his insulting a woiiuiii. As for 
what Dawkins ami (Jompany might think of his 
conduct, that ilid not concern him ; w'heii a mail is 
*lyiich<Ml,' ho very often deserves it ; imt those who 
have put that rough mode of justice into effect, 
may regret the circiimsliince on tlieir own accuiiiil, 
iievcillieless. At the. very least, people woiilil say, 
and with irntli, that he had ‘foi’gulleii hiimself ;* 
that lie had allowed his inisfori unes, and the. slights 
— real or imaginary'- that had been put upon him, 
to irritat.0 him beyond the bounds of decency and 
good maiiiiers. 

Even this reflection, liuiiiiliating and bitter as it 
ww, was more welcome than the llioiiglits wdiich 
agitated him when his long walk w'as over — for he 
would not go to the cxiiense of a calj — and he drew 
near his owm house. In a day or two it would pass 
out of his possession altogi flier, ami even now was 
emptied ot all those wdiose presence hail made it 
dear to him. Thanks to him, they would never be 
sheltered by its roof again, tir perhaps by any other 
that could bo called * home.* lie felt a repugnance 
to cross the tlintshold, and drew out a second cigar, 
with the intention of passing another half-hour 
out of doors under its solace ; he. had always been 
a smoker, but hod never known the virtues of the | 
W'ondrous weed as he knew them now. 'Hien he 
Teuected that cigars were dear, and that when his j 
Block of them was exhausted, he must buy no more, j 
oo he put up his case, and went in-doors with a j 


heavy sigh. It is the smaller stings of Poverty, 
because they are incessant, and — like the toothache 
- will not ]K*riiiit you to foiget them fur an iiistaut, 
that render it so ii'ilfili-rabh*. 

Jfaviiig nothing che to do in town, and finding 
olh(‘rs at that season little occupied, he luwl con- 
trived to get through must of his business on the 
prcviou.s day; but he hiul once more to see the 
auctioneer, to make arrangements not only for the 
■«ale wliich Mr Caiiipden had proini.sod to come up 
and superintend for him, but for tin; reservation fd* 
v.arions articles of iuriiilure. Not a worcl hail 
Edith said about saving anything from the liaiiuner ; 
Imt Dalton did his best to recall to niiiul what 
objects had been (^specially dear to lier and the 
children. It was a painful, .almost a heart-Tcndiiig 
task to enter her boudoir, and the bedrooms of liis 
girls, crat-Ii fUtctl up after her own biste and fancy, 
and to feel that wiiat they had set such stcue. liy 
was to pass into the hands of strangere. Their book.s 
and knick knacks be ilid indeed reserve, and the 
smaller of the two iiianos, which lie rightly judged 
won 111 be jU'i/.C(l iiidceil at Saiibeck ; but when all 
was done in the*, way of salvage, it was little indeed 
by cunliu-st to the general wreck. Then, to complete 
his wretchedness, lui had to dismiss the servants, 
which lie did individually with a kind wonl and a 
liberal douceur to each. They bail not far to go for 
places, for Mre Dal Ion was known to be an excellent 
iiiistress, whose recommendation carried weight; 
hut some of them seemed as sorry as though they 
had been ruined like himself. ‘ Such a many years 
ns I have been with you, sir,* faltcrcil one old fel- 
low, ‘ and now to part like this ! 1 shall never get 

<11011 another master,* he added naively, ‘and Tar 
lesi such a missus.* 

‘ I'ou are right (hire, my man,* groaned Dalton ; 
‘3’oii never will.’ 

• Might I not stop V said another (it wa.s the 
yoiiiig-ladii's* maid), wliiui he h;ul explaiiie-d to her 
ill a few worils their necessity for parting with her. 
‘ I would be glad to serve the young ladies, sir, for 
nothing, I'm sure. Why, poor Miss Jenny, how 
will she over get on without me- -that is, for a per- 
manency ? Tliougli I don't deny but as Lucy can 
look after lier fur a week or two.* 

It liad been decided that Lucy was tlie only one 
of the domestics who, in justice to tliemselves, could 
bo. retained. Old .Toiiathaii Laiidell bad left a 
bousekeeper bcliind liiin, who, with a village serv- 
ing-girl, would lie all that the family would ivipiire. 
ill their new and humble home. But the ‘saying 
no’ — ^Jilways a dilliciilt tusk to John Dalton— had 
never been so painful to him os on the pre.<eiit 
occivsion, notwitWandiiig that he afterwanls lium- 
oiimsly compared it wdth Napoleon’s jiartiiig with 
his Guards at Fuiilainehleaii. 

Proud, tender-hearted, and remorseful, wliat ho 
suffered during those la.'-t days in town, was fiiicli 
as to have almost moved Jjady Peevor Iiersclt— had 
she but known it — to pity and forgiveness. 

AVlien he. hail taken his passages— second class — 
at the, London agent's, by the Jf'hmhorowjh Huad, 
for llio, and written to his Edith, as she had 
minested, to tell her that he had done 8 o> his cup 
of iiitteriiess was full indeed. 

Ills arraiigcineiits with his law 3 *orwero not after 
all comideted ([uite so soou — ^for when does that 
ever liajiin'ii ?— as had been promised ; but on the 
fourth day, by the last train, he contrived to f^t 
back to Riverside. It was a wretched night, wud 
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with wind HTid riiiii ; and liis surprise mid dis^tress 
worn git'nt iit lindiii^ Edith in tliu closed carnage 
tliat met him at the station. 

‘ How could ytm come out, my darling, on such 
a night as this P 

‘ Ilow could 1 slay within iloors/ was llie fond 
reply, ‘and wait an hour - when so few are left to 
me that could he spent with you ! ’ 

What a treasure of love was this that he was 
leaving, perhaps for ever ! What iinfathoniahle 
depths of unsellish devoti«in ! What agonies, what 
Je:ir.s, would liis ahsonce heget in lier! He almost 
wislied that lie did not love her so, or tliat she were 
not so worthy of his love. 

I sit me down, and tliink i»f all thy winning ways, 

says till* poet, over the sick child that lie fears lie is 
uhout to lose - 

Vet nhnoat v'Uh^ with sudden shrink, that I hail less 
to praise. 

And Ihua it was with Dalton. 

It is one of the. horrors of parting with tlio.^e we 
love, that even the space of time that is still left to 
113 heforn we separate, cannot all he ]Hi'ssodiii coni- 
iminioti with one another, hut is Irenclied upon l\v 
Tetros]ipction and misgiving; fond ivnieiiihraiices 
of the past, vague forel Killings as to the future. 
Even when she was nestling in her hu.slianiPs arms, 
the agonising Ihonght, ‘Jn ten -in five in two 
day.s, he will he gone from me,* wcmld force its way 
into Edilirs mind, and turn lier very love info 
despair. Dalton felt tliis ecnrcely less ; so did the 
girls, and even Tony, who was a very aHectionate 
cliild, alhoit, hmvj a'child, sojiaration, while it was 
only in prospect, was not so ]ia1]):ihlo to him ■ and 
therefore all did their Iv.**! to act, and not to think. 
The Nook was now vacant, and remly for their 
reception ; and a hundred lillle plans were imulo 
and carried out for making it ‘iiii c? and comforl- 
.aiile. for dear mamma.* As for Edith herself, slic 
cared nothing about the iiuiUer — how should she, 
whose, thougliis were fixed on one. lie.lovcd nhjcct, 
each day, as it seemiMl, receding from lier gaze !- - 
hut seeing that her Imshaiid and children took so 
lively an intcre.st in il, she affected to do the like, 
and w.as at least gerr'iindy grateful to them. 

The day the jiiano and the hest-lovnd little pio- 
ture«, and the iavourite knickknacks mid hooks 
(which included all Ti)iiy*s juvenile lihrary}, came 
down from town, was made ipiile a gala-day hy the 
poor Daltons ; it was ‘.so tlioughtfiir of dear papa, 
ami ‘so like him,* to have. reim:mher(!d everybody's 
likings. Only Eilitii was afraid that all ought to 
have been sohl, and that they were extriivagaiit in 
kcejiing .so many jii-etty things fop tlieiii.'icdv'c.s. 
P»ut there xvas no f|ii(islion of Iho impr.ovi»menl that 
the.se articles — rpiite apart from tlm .sentiment that 
hung about them, like a perfiiiiio — made in the old- 
hidiioned rooms of the fiirm-hous(>. 

'J’lie. only things it had ]iossess(?d in the way of 
omaineiit were a couple of ancient oak-chests, one 
in the parlour, and one in the kitchen, very biMuti- 
fully carved, and which only reijnirod a little 
poli.di to hsivo made tlieni the envy of JVIayfair, 
which was just tlien as mucli given up to those 
‘dear dcliglitfiil enrved-oak things,* os it aftcrwmtls 
became to that ‘too exrniisite old china.* Jenny 
found at once in lliem the most original patterns 
for her lace-wurk, aiitl professed to be better sutistied 


with the house generally, mid all that it contained, 
than anybody ; hut it is doubtful w'hcther, in the 
first instance, tlibs approval was not assumed to do 
away' with any' idea that might have been enter- 
tained of the Nook not being suitable for an in- 
valiil. She soon came, however, to entertain a lioiiA 
fide love for the place ; the literary treasures which 
it contained being very numerous, mid quite novel 
to her. These, however, could scarcely be counted 
as ornaments, being for the most pait heavy old- 
fashioned tomc.s, all of them time-worn, and many 
of them moth-eaten. By tliu side of the smart 
Teiiny^soiis and trim Brownings, sent from (!?ardigan 
Place, tliey lianlly seemed to be books at all ; just 
as the aged ami tlie ragged wdio peer through the 
gates of Hyde Park ii])ihi the glories of ‘the. How,* 
in spring-iime, h.alf doubtful (and with reason) 
whether they shall be admitted to a nearer vie.w of 
tbiMii, scarcely appear of the saiiic race as tin* gal- 
lant cavaliers ami haughty ladie.s who are taking 
their jileaKiin? therein. The lime came wlieii Jminy 
was astonished to fiml how much poetry, wi.sdom, 
and good sense were, to be found in these homely 
volumes, and foiigiil greedily with the moth anil 
worm for their contents ; biit fur the pivsi'iit she 
Confined lieisidf of m;c,eji.sity' to puii-se of the exter- 
mil.s of ilu-ir new abode. 

‘We .*«}iallall be so happy liere— at hvistas liajipy 
as we not be while you are away -and so 7//.1W anil 
nw//, dear papa,’ she said, ‘that f am sure we shall 
have nothing to >vish for, except to get you back 
again.* 

Of all the nnliappv family' indeed, each of whom 
playi'il hi.s part so briivt*l> in the cruel cahiniitv 
that had overtaken them, lliere wa.s none more, 
eoiirageou.'*, more cuntideiit, or nioi-e hopeful than 
.die who was tlie chief cau^e. of their anxiety. Her 
general behaviour was sueh us to draw encomium 
even from Mr .^^arl\^s tin? butler, who expre.s.sed 
hi.s opinion in tin; scu'vants’ hall, amid marks of 
adhedoii, that deiiny was u rare good pi ir'ked 
1111.* 

It was Editirs hope that, before her liusbamV.s 
fleparlure, they might have, taken up their abode 
at the Nook, and bidden good-bye to him fnm 
what w'a.3 in future to taki; tlie jdace of lioiiu* ; but. 
qiiiekly' .as iiiafti*r.s were pusimd on with thi*« 
intent, flic thing was found iiiiprac.tii^able ; and 
when the ilark dav of his depart.nr« came round, 
thi*y were, all still .staying at lliverside. 'J'hc day 
before, they had driven over to Sanbeck — as indeed 
they had done every day and taken a sort of fare- 
well of him there. The sense that when they next 
went thither, he would not be witli them; that the 
little family woiihl have lost — for it .seemed little 
le.ss than loss -its bcloveil bead, wa.s heavy upon 
them all ; but thi?y bore nj> for each other’s sake. 

At l)aItoir.s wish, they walked about the vil- 
lage, in order that lie might make himself 
w’ell ac(|iiainted with it, to enable him to pic- 
ture them there at their ordinary avocations : 
his wife among the poor folks — though now, alas, 
she could befrieinl tliem little, for she was almost 
as poor as they ; Kilty on the hillside Hkclchiiig, 
witn Jenny with a Ixiok beside her ; and Tony 
fishing in the trout-stream. 'J'he summer was 
coming to an end, hut it was pleasant to have tliese 
pictures with its warmth and glow still on them. 
iTpoii the bridge, w'hich commanded a lovely home 
prospect, Dalton and his wife stopped a littlo 
behind tlie rest 
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•Well, iny darliii" I shall at least leave yuu in 
a beautiful spot.’ 

•Yes, dearest/ she answered, with a fond pres- 
sure of her hand upon his arm, doubtless intended 
lu imply content. For her part, she hated the place, 
so far as her nature could harbour liatc of any- 
thing, for W'as it not alreaily dulleil and darkened 
by tlio shuflow of separation, and would it not 
be associated ever with that supreriie iiiisfortunc / 
The humblest alley in London, with her husband 
left to her, would have been to lier a par.idise 
by conipariHon with it. 

•And we shall meet a^'ain - never fear,’ whi>>pcrctl 
he, with a trciuulou.snos.s that went far to lieliu iiis 
words. 

• 1 do not doubt it, darlinj;',’ was lu*r firm rejily. 
Ker eye had wandered to the village churchyard, a 
serene and sunny spot, with a few nameless graves 
in it, anion;' which some sheep were feeiliiig. ,Slie 
did not doubt it; but that meeting', she felt, would 
never take phicc on earth. She would be taken 
there first, ami huM in her j'rave ; and afterwards, 
in Clod’s ^ood lime, they would nuiet again in 
heaven. Ihit he was comforted by the calmness of 
her tone, not only then, but in many weary mouths 
to come, wherein, thanks to it, be pictiircil to him- 
self another sort of meeting. 

When they were all togetlier that night in 
‘mamma’s’ room, he made, for the first time, a 
statement of his affairs ; explaining what was left 
of the wreck of his foitiun-s for these dear ones to 
live upon. Jt was a miserable yearly ]»ittance ; but 
he had taken care to ]U'Ovide a huiidrisl pounds or 
so to im.'et present needs, and to defray those extra 
expenses, which it was almost ii)i|iossil)lo that 
they, who were so uiiuse«l to close, economies, 
should at fii'nl avoid incuiTing. Kdilli listened 
with obedient ear, but, her niiiid fixed on the 
morrow's lo.--s, took in but little of what was said. 
Kilty, too, was overconio by her sorrow; but 
Jenny lai«l every wmil to liearf. 'fliey liatl ex- 

J iected her to be tlie weakest of llieiii all, but she 
Kul resolved to shew luuvelf strong and hopeful ; 
instead of an eiiibarrassiiieiil, she would be a prop 
to tlieir fallen foitiinea ; nay, even, (lod willing, a 
miiiiistay. Dalton bad a woiil of advice for each, | 
'Wliicli, coming from him, wlio Wtas so unused to I 
give it, was as touching as his very farewell. They 
liad all — thaiikf^as lie said, to their mot Iier’s leach- 
ing — been good cliildreii, the b(?sl, indeed, lie was 
well convinced, that ever tather had, and he hml no 
fears for any of them. The cliaractci's of the two 
girls were alreaily devcloijed ; but Utile Tony was 
so young. 

• Tliere is your pattern, iiiy boy,’ he said, point- 
ing to Edith; ‘imitate lier, obey her, cleave to her. 
If I should never come back to you, you must be 
her defender, her guanliaii, her breuilwiiiiier -and 
may you fiiUil your trust, lad, better than 1.’ 

Poor Tony, who uiidei-stood little, of this, was 
bathed in tears, and clung passionately to his 
mother. 

* 1 would rather stay with mamma than even go 
to Eton,’ he said, winch, under the circumstances, 
was as strong an asacveratioii us could be. made. 

‘ You will have them all about you, Edith ; that 
is my comfort,’ said Dallon eaniestly. 

‘Hut 3'ou — you will be alone, iiiy darling,’ 
answered she. It was for him she was thinking, 
weeping, praying, all along. 

The true porting of the little family from its 


head took place that night, for Edith could not 
trust herself to come clown-stall’s iie.\t day till lie 
was gone. He, left lier in her room, half-dead, hut 
murmuring to the last that she was hopeful, 
happy, confident of hi.s return lies that were 
holier than any truLlis. She knew that she was 
slreiigtheniiighim by tIio.^(! lust words ; and if they 
luid been her own last breatli, she would have 
‘eked his living out’ with it. 


T HE A (J U A R I U M. 

TAUT r. ITS Jr'UKMATlU.V AM) MA-VAlJKMEXT. 

Of lab; y(;ara it has become almost a fashion to 
cultivate, water-plants, and to establi.sli afpiaria, 
not only in private lioiises — on a small scale — but 
in iiiagniticeiit and expensive buildings, and with 
all tlie utteudaiil coiiditioiis of coiiimittei;s, boards 
of directors, and sliundioldeis. Willi t1ie.se more 
pretuiitioii.s establish men ts we have little to do. 
We visit and iulmire them ; and we think tliat the 
dilliculLies to be overcome in arriving at the per- 
fect balance of animal and vc‘getablc life, so as to 
make one dopondeiit on the other, arc a study 
which must certainly inculcate sanitary principles 
in the minds of all who have to do with them. 
Without scientilic knowledge on the part of the 
managers, these great establishments could not 
exist; and without some apprehension of the 
principles which regulate all life, the humblest 
little aqnariiiin, be it only a stickleback and a bit 
of water- wi*eil in a piekle-bottle, must disappoint 
il.s owner. A vessel of water conlainiiig plants 
and uiiinuils must be lookcil upon as a little world ; 
it may, in fact, be so const rinrted as to liave no 
coiiimuiiicatioii witli the great world in which 
it exists, and of which it furiiis a pari, and yet all 
it.s iiiliabitaiits live and piosper. If we put a 
living lisli into a Jar or globe of water, it dies in 
the course of a few days, iiiile-s the water be 
iduiiiged ; but if we put it into cold boiled water, 
it dies ill a few iniimU's ; and no amount of fre.sli 
cold boiled water will kecj) it alive. If, however, 
we put into Hie water some plants which naturally 
grow there, and get them established so that they 
do grow, our lish will live for any length of lime 
willioiit a cliaiige of w'atcr. How is all thi.s f 
What caused the death of the fish in the boileil 
water, uml why dues it live 'ivilh the growing 
plant I ThcRC are problems which must be uinh r- 
stood and solved by all who wish to keep a lieahliy 
.aquarium. Moreover, tin; same. priiici])les apply 
to any colleclioiL of water plants and animals, 
whether they live in the sea or in fivsh waliu’, 
and the same laws must be obeyed. The aniinul, 
whether it be a gohl-iish, or a cod-fish, or a iiiany- 
coloiired sea-anemone, has need of frosli air, and 
its life ikquiiids on the j»resciice of o-xygen in the 
water, which it appropriates and \vhicli freshens 
its blood, just as miieh as we wlio live in the air 
Te(]uire a supply of the same life-supporting gas. 
All water, tluTel'ore, to support life, must contain 
the gas called ox^-geii. >iuturally it does so, as it 
desceniU from the clouds in the fonn of rain, or 
bubbles up from the eartli a sparkling spring, or 
rolls down to the S(;a in livci-s, fonning the great 
ocean itself. It never loses its oxygen gas, save as 
it is used up by tlie uiiiiuala that live in it, but 
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Avliicli is again 8Upplie<l liy the nuniorous plants 
wliicli Lathe and grow in its depths. We nuiy give 
our fish a good supply of pure fresh water full of 
oxygen, but after a while the oxygon bcconiefi 
pxiiaiistwl and the iisli dies ; so by boiling water, 
the necessary oxygen gas is expelled from it, and 
it cannot support life. 

But now we liiid that plants growing in the 
water remedy all ibis, and if iwoperly and skilfully 
maiingetl in a fresh- water aipiarinni, will render it 
iinneccsssiry to cliange the wati^r for many moiitbs, 
perhaps years. This can easily be understood, if 
wc take a water-plant in a jar of water and place 
it ill the siiiiliglit hir a few Injiirs. We soon see 
little streams of sparkling buhblos rising to the 
surface of the water — these little bubbles consist- 
ing of juire oxygen. The leaves of all growing 
iind healthy plants give off oxygen, the great- 
source of the lifc-snslaiiiing power not only of 
the atmosphert*. but of the water. We now see 
W'liy fish will live in water with growing i>lanls, | 
and die williont them. But the nintnal relation ! 
between jdants and animals, as carrii’d on in the 
worM, extends even farther than this, and is not 
alteml at all Ixjcause they Jive in water. Not only 
*!o llie ]diuit3 iiroduce oxygen for the .uiimals t-o 
live on, but they apiiropriati? an»l lists up in their 
own tissues the carbonic iicid gas tlirown olf by 
the animals. Unless this iniiliial arraiigeineiiL ex- 
isted, both plants and aninuils woubl die. (.\avboiiic 
acid, which is poisonous to animals, is absorbcil by 
tlie plants- it is compwed of carbon ami oxygen— 
and plants have the powtu- of separating ami using - 
llie carhoii for their own siib^lauce, ami letting go : 
llie oxygen. 

Thus we find in a jar of water a true micro- ! 
cosm-a little world, in which all the changes' 
go on which are iieces.sary fur the iiiaiiih-nance of j 
the life of man an<l animals on the surface of tin* ! 
earth. Our little water-world too— be it even onr • 
humble pickle-bottle uiiuaiiiim — is subject to all | 
the laws of health of which we now hear so much. ; 
Over-crowding is one fruitful source of cliseaso ami j 
death in our collections, and we must be. very ; 
careful only to attempt to keep as much animal ! 
lif(f as our growing jdants are .siiHicient lo supply 
with o.\ygeii. Experience is the best learliLu- in 
these TnaUe]'.s, for we cannot so exaclly ineasuiv the 
cubic, feet (»r wafer necessary fur the life of a 
as of air for the life of a land-animal. Kveii in 
the best regulated aipiatic e.stabli.sliinenl.s, deutli 
will occur and deouni})u.silioiL .set in, which, if; 
suffered to remain, siwii spniad di.saster through | 
the tank. AVe have scavengers in the air in the 
shape of vultures and carrion crows ; in the water, 
iu crocodiles, sturgeons, water-beetle.'*, snails ; ami 
it U necessary to ])rovidc some of the latter u-sefnl 
creatures for our arpiatic coiiiniuiiity. In a small 
arpiariiim, we would advi.se suine om; m two of the 
varieties of inollusca, such as water-, siiai I.s ; due care, 
however, must be taken that they coniine their 
ap]ie.tites to the garbage and deruiyiiig matters of the 
e.'itablislmicnt, and do not devour our living phiiits. 

Jicl'orc entering fully on the management of an 
aquarium, and giving suggestions as to its cstali- 
lishment, we recall very vividly the early ellbrts 
to keep waliT-(Teatures living find thriving in 
our homes as in their own native Btreams. it 
cannot be doubled that tluj first idea was sug- 
gested by Mr N. B. WanUs Hucccs.sful cultiva- 
tion of jdants in glass caso.'i. As early as 


Mr Ward stated, at a meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford, tliat he had succeeded 
not only in growing sca-wceds in sca-watcr, but 
in sca-Wiitcr aitificially made. This may be con- 
sidered to be the first step towanls the marine 
aquarium. In 1849, Dr Ijaukestor succeeded iu 
kee])iiig sticklelxick.s in a jar of fresli water con- 
taining growing V’alunni'^in (a water-plant) and 
starwort ; and in IHhO, Mr Warrington read a paper 
before the Chemical Socicity explaining the condi- 
tions neces.sary to the growth of plants and animals 
iu jars of water. 

Mr Alford Lloyd, who is a great authority on 
aquaria ami their nianageiiicnt, tells us that in 
I8r)3 he began to make his ear1io.st experiments 
with a few small glass jars and an earthenware 
I foot-pan. At that period there was nothing to 
guide any one as to how they should jiroceed — 
neither books nor men ; and so the n^l lovers 
of iialure groped their way aloni^, encouraged by I 
cveiy fresh success to new exp(*riments. AVell can 
wc iiicollect the modest gliuss jnis with the. gleau- 
ing-s fnim ponds passed in country rambles — the 
hits of weed growing in shingle at the hollom of the 
jar, with the stick h‘baek.s, a water-s[>ider or two, 
ami a fi-w water-.smiil**, which graced and animat(‘d 
the. study of a largc-lu'arted pliih».*oplicr and born 
naturalist who has lately ]i:i.ssed away from i!--!. 
Dear to our memory also Is the row of tumblers fif 
sea-water oiilsule. a cottage wimlow-letige in a small 
sea-side village on the. coast of Sull'olk, placed there 
b)r the same nature-loving bamls, each glas.s c,on- 
tiiiiiingii bit of rock cir stone to which was altaelmil 
a brigbt-coloiirLMl aciini.i (.**1^1:11101110110), which, 
under the. iiilluence of the light, cxj'anded ami 
glorilled itself into an animati‘d flower. Alany 
a group of womlering and inliniring villagers ha.s 
stood examining Ihe.-ic be.iutiliil crc:itnre.s, little 
guessing that in eveiy pool on tliidr own coa^t 
numbers of them blushed unseen ami iiniioticeil ! 
But these tumblers rerpiired rc.fre'iliing every day ; 
and the morning occupation for the childi-cni>! .be 
In)iiseholil was to bring iq) a can of fn-sli .<ea-'.valer 
and to change the water in e;ic.h tmiibliT. Aftt r 
tills refr4>linient came, the great exhibition of tbi*. 
flay. Rich living llf>wer .*!eemed to vie wirii tin' 
other ill spreailiiig ilself out, in uiifnldiug all its 
lenlaele.s, and in tlLsplayiiig every vaiielx of colour 
ami shade. 

By-aiid-hy a footh.atli wa.s brought down from 
one of the biulrooins, or a large pic-di.>*h smuggled 
from the kitchen, ami the fir^^t cx]>erinu!nts trifMl 
in keeping a marine nqiiariiini. Much vexation 
of spirit ami di.siii>])ointmeut (Uisiied. The sea- 
anemom*. would fliii ; the hennit-crah.s struggled 
out of their siiells, and dragged up the growing 
wced.s, find failure wsiiltoii after many early 
uUenipt.s. But at la.st tlie true bahiiice. was fouir'. ; 
the weeds began to grow, the animals to live 
just as the time for departure fnim the sea-coa.st 
was iuevitahlc, and it seemed impo-ssible to trans- 
port the now perfect afpiariiim to the London 
btmly. Ihit even this difliculty was overcome ; 
and by means of bottles, and cans^ and gallons of 
sea-water carefully packed, the precious treasures 
were safely conveyed far away from Uicir native 
shores, and flourished for many yearn in an in- 
verted propagating glas.s, set in a tiiceo of rock- 
work, in one of the most densely crowded streets 
of smoky Loudon. 

No.' that we are surrounded with aquaria,' 
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vlieii every grciit city and nearly every larf 5 C town 
has its own ^uariuiii, it is curious and interestin'^ 
tf) trace their bi^j'innings. The aquarium in the 
Zonlogical Ganlens, Regent’s Park, was the first 
that was opened to the public. In I^fay 1854 it 
was announced os open, ami dcscriboil by Dr Lan- 
kestcr in the pages of a Tiondon journal ; but even 
then the idea of a marine aiiuariuiu away frrjin the 
Rcarcoast was thought to be an inipussibility. It 
was only frcsli- water plants and fishes that were 
then to be seen in the Regent’s Park gainlciis. It 
was Dr Laiikester who first ventiirc<l to uVite, 
when describing this little aquarium : * Rut why 
should we not have sea-fishes ? These are to come. 
Erelong, every inhabitant of London will be able 
(i) see what up to the present time has been 
.seen only by the* adventurous and sea-tosseil 
dmlger, who, casting his net to the bottom of the 
ocean, has beheltl its niimerous inhabitants in the 
fnrsiiness of life.* M*he same enthusiastic naturalist 
writes also in 185:5 : ‘ Who that has passed a 
stream, knowing tliat its waters are thronged with 
life, has not longed to iiavc the ])Owcr of watching 
the movements of its swift and timid iiihabitanta t 
III this lisli-liousc! we see at a glamte what days of 
watching clsewhero would not affonl.* Nearly a 
gmie.ration lias passed away since these wonls were 
written, hnt how true they liave proved to be ! 
'fhe writer of them lived to see his prophecies ful- 
filled ill Britain and on the continents of Europe 
and America. 

We have said that the true principle on which 
an miuariiiiiL should lie conducteil is, never to 
<!liaiige the water, Init so to aerate and refresh 
the original su]))dy as to maintain it always in a 
pure and perfi'ct slate. The water in the Crj-stal 
Palace Aiiuariuni is tin* same tliat was taken from 
tlh' .sea five years ago ; and the same .system, with 
sniiio iiiiproveiiK'iil.s, is iulopted in the VVestmiiister 
A<[uarium. *l'he means used to attain the end in 
view are se.vcral. Not only is gnrat imporbince. 
attached, both in tlie fresh and marine tanks, to 
the healthy growth of plaiiU which alfonl oxygen 
to llie water ; but also active and brisk contact 
Avith the ULL* of tbo atiiiiis]iliere is found greatly 
to fresben the water. MoHon in the Wfiter i.s fhei’C- 
fore ('.sst?ntial. In the large aquaria, this i.s insurt>d 
hy an urrangeineiit of tanks, into Avliich the water 
is ])ninpcd, and from which it Hows rapiiUy, circu- 
lating thi'oiigh tlie tanks inhabited by lisli. In its 
passage through tlie air, it absorbs a coii-sidcrable 
<|uaiitity of oxygen ; aiuL in tlie smaller domestic 
iipjiaralus of wliidi avc more lurticularly speak, the 
.same thing is elfcdcd by IVefpiently drawing the 
water up tliroiigh a glass or gutta-percha syringe, 
ami squirting it back into tlie vessel from some 
liciglit above it, so as to let the jet pass through 
after having come iii contact Avith tlie air. Mr 
Lloyd says : * Water in aipiiiria should be regariled 
as a practically indestructible medium for the 
admini.strutioii of atmospheric air to plants and 
animals.’ At Westminster, the Avater travels over 
a distance of nearly three jiiiliw hetweeii the 
heginniiig and cud of its circuit, for the purpose 
of aeration. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be enter- 
taining tlie notion of forming an aijuariuiii. It 
iiiay bo in a glass vessel, a globe, or vjise placcHl 
in one of the window-cases — noticed in a I'cceiit 
article— surrounded witli rock- work and growing 
plants. Nothing forms a jnettier or more attrac- 


tive centre for a window-garden than one of these 
pools or erystuL tanks of Avater in a state of 
healthy preservation. Or it may be that the only 
available receplaele for the aipiarium is a large 
gla.s3 jiicklc-bottle, or a jar such as confectioners 
use, or even a finger-glass. Well ! more living 
organisms than one observer coubl well describe in 
a year may gniw, and live, .ami flourish in the 
smallest of these vessels, especially if attention be 
paid to the microscopic iiiliabitaiits of the water, 
whose name is legion. In dirty eiliialions and in 
smoky towns, it will generally be necessary to 
cover the top of the ai]uai*iuiii with a piece of 
gla.*w or muslin, to keep ont the ‘ blacks.’ 

The first tiling to be done in the formation of a 
frcsh-watcT aquarium 1.4, if possible, to establi.di the 
plants- -to place them in suitable soil at the bottom 
of 3 "Oiir tank, ami leave them iiridistmbcd exjMised 
to the light, under the Avuter, until iliey 1>cgin to 
grow, ami the little active hubbies of ox^'gen are 
stseiL rising to the surface of the water. We have 
gi^wn Valmuria spiralis, water crowfoot, the star- 
worts, the A'ariou.s spceie.s of C'hara, ami tlie Cana- 
dian Avater-Aveed (A nacharis alsinastrHm) in profu- 
.sion. The soil best to plant such in as have roots, 
is clean river-sand mixed Avith pebble.^. Such 
plants as Conferva) and others which float on the 
AA'i^ter anil do not take root in the soil, do not, of 
course, re(|uirc planting. After clioosing your 
plants from such as j’oii may collect from rivers 
:uid ponds in any country ramble, plant them, 
and cover the surface of Ihc ground Avith bits of 
rock, ])ebbles, or anything that is suitable and in 
harmony with the rest of the anuiigcmcntB. Do 
not put sca-shidls into a fresh-water aquarium, 
or uitificial objecU Avhere all should be natural 
Then fill the A'cs^nl wdtli water very carefully 
through a funnel or syphon, so os not to disturb 
the soil and the roots of your plants. 

Tin; same caution lia-s to he observed in estab- 
lishing a inaniio a((iiarium, which, it must be 
confessed, is altogether a task of more ditliculty 
than a fresh-AvaUn* collection. The weeds must 
then be introdiiied growing and attached to the 
slonc.s on AA’liicli they liaA'o naturally established 
themselves. The froiiiLs and sprays of sea-w'ecd 
AA-aslied up by the fide and left on the shore are of 
no use, and Avill only decay and injure the water. 

It is growing niid living vegetation that A\’e want. 

A selection of the pretty red sea-Aveeds so common 
ill rocky pool.^, Avitli the bright green fronds of 
IHva lath^isivia and JJrijupsis pluniosa, give colour 
and brilliancy to a marine aquarium, Avhich is 
uiiultaiiiablc in the fresh-Avater colony. But it is ^ 
not so easy to replace the inevitable losses which | 
must take place in the early stages of a marine 
aiiuarium Avhen removed I'roiii the seJi-side. Let 
all who are near the coa.st establish a domestic seo- 
Avatcr pool, and enjoy all the pleasure it affonls in 
AA'alcliing the develojnnciit and curious habits of 
tiic beautiful creature.s avIio may colonise it. But 
in ioAvns, unless under very faA’oiirable circum- 
stances, a fnvsh-AA'ater luiujiriuni Avill yield more 
satisfaction Avith less A^exation, os aa'o knoAV from 
cxperie.ncc. In order to manage uii aipiarium com- 
fortably, a fcAV simple instruments should bo kept 
at hand. A little hand-net, AA’hich may be bought 
for sixiiencii or made for a ])cnny— simply a ring 
of galvanised wire Avith a muslin bag fastened to a 
stiijk for a handle. This is convenient for catching 
ilio creatures, fish or shells, without putting the 


L 
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hand into the watcT, and it is also useful in reinov- 
ini' dciul bodies. A pair of wooden forceps, like a 
}»air of glove-stretchers, is also most t:onvciiient for 
the same purpose to nip oif bits of decaying weeds 
or to catch tloating i)article3 in the Wtatcr. (Hass 
tubes of various sizes may be kept, wdiicli act l)y 
being put into the water with the finger over the 
apertum at the top. 1'lie tube, until the finger be 
removed, will reinaiu filh^d with air; place it over 
any little bit f»f decaying weed or particle of i*efuse, 
aiiU on removing the finger, the water will rush 
ill, caiTyiiig witli it the olfeiuling object up into 
the tube. Then :i glass syringe or sipiirt is neces- 
sary, with which to aerate the water tlioroughly 
at least once a day, and oftener if possible, by tilling 
it and tlien holding it high above the tank to sipiirt 
the W'utcr back again. Home peisons constantly 
use a pail or bellows with nii india-rtibher tube 
attaclicd to tlio nozzle, to j impel air in through 
tlio water. This devii:e unquestionably acts well, 
and rcfi'eshes the animals, just as a ^blow on 
llampstejwl Heath’ ora run to the sea-side invigor- 
ates the iiiliabit.iuts of many a close Avorkroom in 
London. A glass syphon, or, Avhat we tiiid better, 
a long ]Mecc of india-rubber tubing Avhicli acts as a 
syphon, is necessary to elfect a change in the water 
Avheii it is evident that somclhing has gone Avrong 
and the evil iiiiist he discovei-cd and eradicated. 

Wo. have frefiiumtly been obliged to do this 
Avheii we kept a marine aquarium in Loiuloii, 
and perhaps discuv'ered a dead sca-aueiiione or 
a little fish under a stuuo, giving olf olfeiisive 
gases and csca]iing dideclioti in the iniiUt of the 
sea-AA-eed. After removing the dead mass, and per- 
haps the stones infcctcul i»y it, we have, by thor- 
oughly ae rating the Avater, restored the uqiiariuni 
to a jMfrfectly pure condition. We are thus par- 
ticular in giving directions as to the formation of 
an aquariiiiii, because avo know from expiTieiice 
the (lilliculties that surround lirst atieni]its. It is 
by no means to men of science alone that the 
Btuily (jf aquatic zoology is iiidebled. Amongst tlie 
earliest successful atti-iiijils to keep Avater-aiiimuls 
captiA'e ill a living and healthy state, aa'ctc those of 
ladies in their own homes. When avc come to 
consider in our next article the animals which li\'e 
and thrive best in aniiaria, we shall find our best 
authorities arc ladies Avho have: experimented and 
surniouTite«l difficult 'os, ami have given us the 
result of their lahonrs. it AVfw a Scottish lady, 
Miss Elizahelli Daly 11, avIio largely assisted Jier 
brother, Sir John Dalycll, during his half-century 
of study of marine animals in Edinburgh fi-uiii 
1795 to 1850. Tt aavis a huly aa’Iio kept a cage of 
captive cuttle-fishes at ^lessiiia in 1842, and Avmtc 
a charming book on the habits and AA’uys of the 
octopus, from her own obser\'ations. And tlie 
first successful attciiipl to keep sea-Avater fresh 
and unchanged, by the action of living sea-AA^ecds, 
was made by Mrs Anna ’riiyiine in 1846. Only 
two ladies are now alive Avho arc known to have 
reared caiitive sca-anemoncs from babyhood to uiliilt 
age. For a period of tea years, from 18G0 lu 187«\ 
but little AA'as done, or Avritteii, or thought publicly 
about aquaria; still, wckiioAV of householas Avhere 
they were kept and fostered, and of woiiie.u, young 
wd old, Avbo tended, and fed, and carcil for the 
living pets of tlieir iv^uaria with as much zeal 
as others licstowed on the feathered friends of 
an aviary, and with the ailditiorial rcwanl of 
having apprehended and applied the true prin- 


ciples of Rcience to their small watcr-Avorld. Wo 
pmpose ill our next ]wper to enter more fully into 
a description of the iiitcrestiiig inhabitants of the 
aixuarium, fresh and murine. 

JOE AVICKIIAM’S REOKOXINO. 

Ft AA’;is ten o’clock on a summer moniiiig in Cowra 
C-reek, Aiislraliiu There aatfo symptoms of un- 
usual excitement in the settlement. Soinetliiiig 
luul occurred to disturb its usual routine. An 
item of ncAvs had arrived from Westertoii which 
luul druAVii the men from their Avork for the 
inteiifliaiige of opinion and discussion, and therts 
AA'as ail indisposition to renew labour for the 
ninmiug at least. Tlie discussion had ])er1ia[)s 
been most animated among the group in front of 
Sam (Joulter’s hostel ry, the Hiniu 

The chief speaker tliroiiglinut had been Captain 
Reginald Brainier. ‘Ijook at it Iioav ytni Avill, 1 
say it s the. coolest bit of work in tins Avay that’s 
lieeii done in the colony for some time back,’ be 
w;ia saying. ‘But if this rascal sIicwimI pluck, 
that Avasii't any reason avIiv those fellows should 
have knocked under to him Avithout as much as 
stirring a hand. It’s a mighty curious thing that 
one man should be abb; to stick uj> tliree in that 
easy quiet Avay. If one Innln't kmjwii the men, 
you might luiA'i*. thought the wlnde thing lookeit 
like a put-up job. 1 don’t know anything about 
the Westcriou fellow; and you don’t look for much 
light from little Tom Sharpe, though he’s smart 
enough at his oAvn trade; but Joe Wickham’s big 
and long enough tfi have sIicavu more grit. Yet I 
never thought much of that chap Wickham ; one of j 
your quiet, secret sort, with not a spark of fim or j 
life in him ; always the same cautious, Avatclil'ul ’ 
Avay about him. I’ve never liked llnse silent, 
c.lose-moiithed iiU‘n. Tie’s not lit to Ha'o in a \ 
gold country, a chap who’ll haiilly join ‘ a , 
friendly li([Uor, and won’t toui.-li a card or a ! 
billiani-ciie. Doesn’t that look something like fear j 
of dropping a little of his cash ^ But I ’m sidilom ; 
sloAV at saying Avliat I think of a man, good nr = 
bad, as you kiniAA', l)oys ; and I say of tliis Wi. kliani 
now, Avhat I’a'c more than once Lhougltt, that F 
bedieve there ’s precious little pluck in him of any 
kind.’ 

What Avas the circuiiisbiiice tliat aa'ils i|uickciiing 
the pulse of C.’owra Creek Avill liavn been [Kiitly 
gathered from the above iragimuit of the f'.oiiversa- 
tion at the Emi. The mail from the C.Vcek to 
We.stertoii had been ‘ stuck uj) * on the previous 
evening by a single horseman, and money to a 
coiisideralile amount, in bank-notes and gold coin, 
but chielly Hie former, Avliich Avas being trans- 
ferred to Westertoii, secured liy the robber. 

On the evening of the day Avlien the conversa- 
tion Avith Avhicli this narrative opened took place, 

I was down at AV^ickhaiu and Fonl'a hut When- 
ever 1 Innl a spare iioiir at night from my pro- 
fessional duties, as the single doctor in the settle- 
ment, I used to drop in and smoke a pipe willi the 
two men. 1 was a little curious to hear something 
more of the incident which hail been the almost 
solo topic of gossip during the day, though i was 
not disposed to press Joe upon the subject, if Im 
should shew himself at all disixicliued to talk 
about it 1 found him and his mate, Dan Ford, 
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alone, and soon tliscovcrotl that they liad In'Cii dis- 
cussing the rnaiUtr nppcriiiost in my own thoughts. 
Discussion is lianlly this woixL to apply to thisir 
talk, howisvcr, for it hud been almost entirely 
confined to Ford. 

Ainou;:; the company who had that moTTiinjr 
been passin;; various opinions on the ailair of tins 
muil-robluT}', was a rather special acipiaiiit'iiicis of 
Dan Ford's, u uiun of a silent turn in ^'(sneral 
society, who hod taken little share in tlie coriversii- 
tion, but who had, partly on this account, no 
doubt, retained the most of it in his memory with 
{Treat accuracy. 'Fhe bulk of it he luul retailed 
that arternooii to Ford, who luul been ii'pealiii;' it 
to Wickham when I came in ui)on tlimu. Tt was 
easy to see that Dun's bark liad been not a little 
S(!t lip by w'hat be liad learned from liis irieiid. 
Dan was attached to his iiuife, with a simple but 
most thorough cuidideiice; ami ( \iptaiii Draiider's 
rciereiices to Joe, as reported by bis friend, W’erc of 
a sort esjjccially calcuhitetl to move him to aii^er 
and disj^Tiist. 

* Seems the captain’s bin t.'dkin^ unusual tall,’ 
he said ; ‘thou;;]! alwa 3 's in the ruck at that 
any time. I never admired (.^apt’iii llrandcr the 
way some do ; and he 's not risen in my ’]iinioii 
for the way he’s bin <,Gissiii^ this moruiniT. I 
diiiino wh^', Joe, but it’s struck me 'fore this that 
yoii’i-e not a fav’iite of his, and now it looks 
prell.v certain.* 

‘I Ve never had much to do with him, one way 
or another,’ said Joe. 

‘That’s lUM'liaps just the reason,’ replied Daii. 
‘'riiiiiks 3 ’ou ’ve foiijrlit shy of him, maybe, ami 
feels a little roii^di on it. 1 don't .trive him mueh 
of my company, neither ; but then [ 'm of no 
account.’ 

Wickluun was silent, lie sat smokiiiTT, with a 
thuii^liiful, somewhat self-absorbed expression in 
his face, lie was a tall man, of a spare build, 
lonj' and rather loose-limbeil. Jfo had a loiip; face, 
li.i;ht iTidefiiiite-i’oIouivd eyes, and a sallow-brown 
complexion. His face was haiv, save for a thin, 
sandy, unimjiivssivo whisker ; ami its normal ex- 
pression, like that of a {Treat many other ju-ople, 
was not marked eiiou^rli to court or {rive scope for 
minute characterisation. AVhat there was, was 
honest and a;Trccablc. 

After a short ]iause, Wickham said, spakin;; 
slowly: ‘ You’ve licaixl pretty well the ins and 
outs of this matter, doctor, and 1 can tell you 
little more about it. Caiitaiii lirauder, and maybe 
some of the others, think we sliould have 
shewn fi'rht, but it wouldn't have been easy. 
The fellow met us in the turn of the nuid where 
it leads out of Wattle Hully, where you know it 
is just wide eiioiiTrli for the cuae.li to jiass. Perhaps 
you don’t know who the AVeslerton man was. It 
was Mr Cilenn, the lawyer, who ’s so short-sijTliicd 
that he can’t sec live yards before him without his 
glasses, and that helps to make him as tiinid and 
nervous at night as a lizard. That reiliiced our 
fighting force to two. It didn’t seem to mo pos- 
sible that we could have iiuule any stand. The 
fellow covered us with his six barrels, and W'ould 
liave shot us down ns easily as ’possuius, if we 
had raised a hand. Hut 1 may be mistaken ; and 
if it was possible to have*, shewn a gamer front, to 
have rushed in upon the. man, or sunietliiiig ofj 
that sort, then 1 can only say that neither 'lom 
Sharpe nor 1 were the men "to do it ; and then, j 


perhaps, (..’uplain Jiiunder was not so far from the 
truth.* 

‘ You’ll not make me believe that easily, Joe,* 
said Dull Ponl. 

One eveiiiug, rather iiioro than a week later, 
Wickham and I lia<l slartod for a stroll ami smoke 
in Hie din;cLioii of the river, lii ]ias.siiig the Kmu, 
wo found ail iiim.-ually largo gathering of men 
about the place. 

‘Hy-thc-bye, Joe,* T saiil, .stopping, ‘I had 
almost forgotten. Thi.s is the. night of I’rofcssor 
(ii-fgory’s enterLainiiiciit, you know. Supposing 
we liKik in fur a little.’ 

* V'ery well/ replied .Ti»e, ami we entered the bin. 

The ciitertainmerit which ProrL*.s.«or Hregory and 
his two assi.^tants wore to oIIVt to their uuilicnce 
wa.'i of that cla.'<s generally announced to the public 
us ‘ a grand assault of arms ;’ and was to consist 
of the iiHunl items compri.sod iimlcr that designa- 
tion — fencing, boxing, broadsword and bayonet 
exercise, severing a bar of leiul, &c. Mr (.oiiltor's 
largest room had heim litteiL up with a liusty 
wootlen stage for the occasion. Dii.siiiess began 
shortly after Wickham and I entered the room. 
After the regular programme of the evening 
was coiicludeJ, the professor invited any who 
chose to step u])un the platform, and engage in a 
little friemlly play with the gloves, willi himself 
or cither of his as.vi.staiits, or one with another. 
Several of the. men accepted the invitation, ami 
])nt on the glove.s, and the evening now took a 
iiioro informal, ami, so to speak, sociable cliar- 
acter. Pipes were lit, a fiiMi cxcliaiige of con- 
versation began among the audience, ami a 
sudden ami contagious thirst exhibiting itself, 
a dcsim for something to alleviate it, was natu- 
ral. Poivmost aiming those who were figuring 
on tlic platform witli the gloves was (’aptaiti 
Drnnder. It was one of the exercbe.s in which 
he was at home, and he wa.s the only one with 
Kullicient coiilidcncc in hi.s own powers to try 
a hunt with the profe.<.<or. Several of the men 
wero found ambitioii.s enough to meusuie them- 
selves with the captain, hiil eai-li iu turn tired of 
the sport somewhat soon. He seemed in tine 
fomi uml humour this evening for the special 
w’ork iu iiuml, ami won cordial cummcmlatioii 
fniiii the prolcssor. He had had enough inward 
stimulant to cpiickeii his ]mlsi*, without over- 
heating his temper, or at all unsteailying his hand 
or eye. Ho stood beside the professor, glancing 
careles.sly around him, when I saw his eye re.*<t 
upon Wickham ami myself, who were sitting well 
back in the room and were just about to leave. 
1 thought 1 noticed a flight gleam eome into his 
eye as. it fell ujiou Joe, and tlie next moment he 
accosted him. 

‘Can't you do snniething with tlie boxing- 
gloves, Mr Wickham P he said. ‘ You've a long 
stretch, and ought to reach a man of my height 
pretty easily. Suppose we try a turn or two.* 

‘linuik you, captain/ answered Joe cjiiietly; 
‘but I ’ill no hand with the gloves.’ 

‘Come, I say/ replietl Captain Ihaiider; ‘a fellow 
with an arm like yoiir.s mustn't talk like that. 
All you want is to "hit out— and an ounce or two 
of fduck, tif coiii-se.’ 

Wickham returned no answer, and Ilia face 
made no sign. 

‘It would be interesting to know,’ continued 
the captain, not curing any longer to conceal liis 
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feeling-s and rcaurtiu" now to tlio fine vein of 
irony for which ho TiOfl inaile a uamo in tlic 
Cretik, * what Mr Wickliani li^arH. A man mustn’t 
expect to count for much who can*t staml a little 
roiigli i>lay. There’s a certain hwly some of us 
know by sight who wouldn’t like to hear, I 
reckon, liow her young man ’a come out to-night.* 

1 looked at Joe. A Ihiiit colour Hushed his 
pallow-brown face, and I saw the comers 'of his 
mouth twitch suddenly. lie touched me on the 
shoulder, and rose to his feet, and we left the 
room, but not soon enough to miss hearing the 
general laugh which fid lowed (.’aptaiii IJraiider’s 
spcecli. 

I walked back with Wickham to Ida hut, and 
went ill with him. Wc ssit down and lit our 
pipes; a minute or two after, Dan Ford came. in. 
He .aud 1 talked a little together on indillenmt 
subjects, both iiviiiding that which was foremost 
in the llioiighla of each. NVi<-kliaiii scarcely aijoke. 
At length Dan vent iired : ‘ 'fhe captain was uncoiii- 
iiion nasly, to-night, Joe.’ 

Joe roue fi*om liia seat, and stood facing us. He 
took his i>ipe from hia mouth, and looked .«teadily 
at us, and there was a light in Ids usually rather 
lustreless eyes. 

‘ T didn’t make inneli of a show, did T ? * he said. 

' The fun was all on one side. Hut I 'm hoping 
to sec the day when between (Viptaiii liiander 
and me there ’ll be a s<|nanng of acconnU* As 
.loe ceased s[)caking, tbe. short clay-pi pij which 
he was holding by the bowl, crumljled suddenly 
in his long sinewy fingers, and fell in fragments 
on the ground. | 

Miss Kate Farren was the assistant -leaclior in | 
the school at f.-owra Creek. She was twenty- j 
five, ratluir under the nd«ldle height, with a 
cheerful frank face, clear eyes, a brown colour- 
less complexion, and smooth light-brown hair, 
threaded Avitli a gleam of gold when the sun- 
light fell athwart it. Her figure was luial, ami 
licr attire gave the impre.^sion that aught like 
deshabille of costume wa.s incompatible, with her 
iialure ; but she may have indulged in it at odd ; 
limes, for all tliat. " .Mi.ss Farren was the young i 
])cr.son to whom Captain liramlcVs allusion bore j 
reference. Wickham liad saved money, and Iniil j 
been c.-'pccially succossful in (’«)wm Creek — ^Ihe j 
claim, in wbicb I.-*, held a si.\tli share, having j 
1 limed out one of tlic best of the smaller veiiliiros 
in the sctlleinent. 

Nil trace.*? coiilil be discovered of llio (*owrn Creek 
and Westerton mail -robbery. Though so .*?hort .'i 
.sfiace of time intervemMl between the coiiiniittal of 
the deed and the. starting of the mounted p)licu in 
]}iirsiiit, nothing was found to indicate with cer- 
tainty the direction in which the. bushranger had 
betaken himself. The tracks of his horse’s feet 
were traced to the bank of the river v.-liicb tiowed 
close by the spot where the alfair bad taken ]dace, 
but they could not be taken up again on any point 
on the other side. The skill of the black trackiri's 
was entirely baflied ; and the search for liie robber 
liad soon to be abandonctl, from sheer lack of 
ground to work on. Tlie authorities could oidy 
wait .aTid hope that some traces of the inou might 
coine to light by-anil-b 3 ’e. 

The opinion became general in Westerton and 
Cowra (Jicek that the highwayman hail by some 
moans got clear altogether of the district, and 
perhaps of the colony. This impression hail 


almost settled into a conviction, but it was to 
be disturbed in a veiy unmistakable manner. In 
little more than three mouths after the first 
robbery, the mail was again stuck up in the 
same spot, and by the same man, who this time 
secured a sum of money nearly ccpiul in value to 
his fonnor prize. 

A circumstance connected with this second 
robbery was reiiiarkahle— namely, the knowledge 
which the highwayman must have ])osse8sed of 
all tliat went on at ('owra Oi'ek. Ever since the 
fii'st mbbery, a mounted trooper had accompanied 
the coach from the Creek to Westerton, the 
authorities deeming it advi.sable, for a tiino at 
least, to treat the oidiiiary mail in some measure 
as though it were a gold cscoii;, which is of course 
always guanled ; the strength of its guard being 
generally ]iru]>orlioiii!d to tin* value of tbe freight. 
Jliit on this j»ai‘ticii1aT occasion, the trooper who 
was on duty as escort to the coach liaviiig sud- 
denly taken ill at ('Jowra (Jreck in tlic morning, was 
unable to acconi])an,v il, and it had therefore stalled 
for AVesterton witliuul him. 'fhat the robber hail 
hit upon this particular evening for the execu- 
tion of his ilt?sigii eiitindy by chance, was almost 
past belief. 

This scconil robbery of the Cowra Oe(‘k and 
Westerton mail liad been conimittcd on a Kriilay 
evening. On the Saturday morning following, a 
company was asseiiibli-il in front of the. /-Jinv, com- 
posed of very iiuicli the same elements as that 
ibiiiier one, to a portion of whose deliberation.s 
the reader was introduced at the opening of the 
narniLivo. 

‘Has anj" one, seen anything of the c.a))lain 
this morning C saM AViil Koyce. ‘1 wonder 
what /»c* thinks of Ibis new bit of work.* 

‘The captain went to Westerton on business 
yeslertlay, and came back early Ibis inorning, I 
believe,* answereil Dave Tarrant ; ‘so he’ll iii.ivb»^ 
have soinilliing to tell ns of what they’re saying 
about it there.* 

As Dave spoke, (.^nptain Braiide.r’.s figure was 
seen coming at a leisurely pace up tlii^ slnsrl. 
The men gathered about liiiii, and grcilefl liim 
-with a series of interrogations. 

‘What are they saying aliniit it al AVisIcrton V 
said he eabiily, without removing liis cigar fitmi 
his lips. ‘ Why, piilty much what you’re saying 
hiire, 1 suppose — tliat he’s a miglity cool hand, 
and a smart one to boot. But one thing yo.i may 
be sure of ; there 'll be a prett 3 r tidy sum put on 
llie. fellow’s bejul now, so that if any of you are 
inclined for a bit of amateur trap’s work, you’ll 
have a chance now. Some of you liave got to do 
xvitli claims ])C)or enough to make it worth your 
thinking about il, perhaps.’ 

C'a]itain Braiiiler was right. During the course 
of the ensuing week, an ollicial notice, was issued at 
AVesterton proclaiming a reward of one bundred 
pounds to juiy person supplying information that 
should lead to the discovery of the. i-obber ; and a 
reward of tlirco hundred pouiiils for the capture of 
the same alive or dead. Hut for eomc days not so 
much as u rumour wa.s heard of the highwayman. 
No more definite traces were discovered of his 
track than on the occasion of liis former depreda- 
tion. Tlie prints of his horse’s feet had been 
followed to tbe river, as before, and then, as 
before, lost. The annuls of the colony hod not 
on record an atfuir of the kind that had been 
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luanaged wilk so xuucli apparent adroituessi or 
over which there liung such an air of mystery. 

But one evening, about a week after the event, 
a wood-cutter who was accustomed to work along 
tlic river, brought the intelligence to Cowra (Jreck, 
that he had come upon what he fancied might Ije 
tiic tracks of the biisliRiiigcr. lie liail found the 
])i-iiitB of a horse’s fc(*.t leailiiig at right angles fi'oiu 
lliu 1)ank of the strcani, at a ])oint in its course 
nearly half a mile distant from tlie spot where the 
rubbery hod been coiniuilted, and between it and 
<.7owra Creek. The weather had been dry for a 
fortnight back, and Die tracks were still distinct. 
The man had followed tliein for sonic ilistaiicc, and 
said they led in the d inaction of ii solitary ravine 
in the forest where thru'c were, the remains of a 
deserted sawint. Illackfnrk Clen the phuie was 
called, a lonely spot, somewhat dillicult of access, 
and known to few x>crsoiis in the district besides 
one or two woodmen. Tlic man tlionglit Die ])lace 
would bo a likely enough it^treaL for a bushranger. 

On the Bumc evening the talk among the men 
at the Kmu turned mainly on the siihject of this 
iiiformalion, and wheDicr it seeiiicd likely to lead 
to anything. AVickliuin had asked me to drop iu 
with him to the PJinu aiu\ hear w'hat was going on. 

I was rather surpriscMl at the rcqiUMt, but atUlbiited 
it to the interest which the allair of the second ; 
robbery was exciting in doe, in coinuiou with ! 
almost every individual in the township. When 
we entered the inn, Captain Jhaiider was, as usual, 
leading the talk. 

‘Kow, here ’s a chance for some of us,’ he was 
leaving: ‘tlicre’s only the one moulded trap in 
the CVeo.k at ])rcseiit, and he’ll not start alone 
alter this fellow, you may swear, lie’ll go along 
to Wi'sterton to-morrow to g(‘t oilers from liead- 
<iuarlers; aiidhy the lime three or four of them are 
ready to start, a man from here, might ho on the j 
spot. Well, I’ve a proposal to make. I'mi’eady- 
to go with any other man and follow up lliese j 
tracks to-morrow. I don’t think ii'll lead to any- i 
thing, myself; bill it may. .It’s a likely enough | 
.-pot, Blacklbrk ((Ion, according to accounts, fora 
ranger to liaiig nut; and tliive liuiidretl’s worth the 
trying for, anyway. But (uu* tiling J baigaiii for : 

I only want one man with Jiie. Two b) one 
against this fellow’s iiioi'c than enough in my 
opiiiLoii, though he he as game as a tiger, and Die. 
thing ’s not worth the trouble for le.ss than a j 
eliaiice of a liuiidrcd and lifly pejundM. Now, boys, I 
that’s iiiy» oiler! Who’s going to take me up H 
A slant for oiic-Ufty, cash down, and immorlal 
fame to the bargain. Don't all speak at once.’ 

* I take your oiler, Cajitaiii Ijraiider,’ siiid Joe 
Wicklnain, in a quiet distinct voice. ‘I’ll go with 
you to-morrow to Blaeklurk (5U ii.’ 

All eyes were turned upon Joe as he spoke. He 
was about the last man in the room who c.ould 
liave been thought likely to take up Captain 
Brander’s proposal. 

‘Are you quite sure you want to go into this 
busiiicm, Mr wickham I ' said (’aptniii Brainier. 

‘Quite,’ answered Joe; ‘if you’re equally 
willing.’ 

I *iu quite agreeable. One man ’s os gooil os 
another. We’ll start early in the iiioriiiiig. But 
it 8 wonderful what even the cliance of a square 
Hiim will do. Actually puts grit into a man some- 
times.’ 

The tone iu which Captain Brander spoke, and 


the glance lie Dii-ew round the room, gave addi- 
tiunai point to his last worIs. As Wickham and 
1 left the ruoii), Dan Foil I, who had also been 
among the company, joined us, and as we walked 
down the street he wlii.sjicred in my ear : ‘If this 
ain’t a fpieer start! What ever’s Joe’s game, 
doctor 

AVliatcver it might be, Joe w.xs not disjiosed to 
enlighten ua Dial evening, and we did nut, ihere- 
fora, qtufsliun him. 

The compact between Captain Brander, with its 
alleiidaiit circumstances, was sulliciently novel and 
iiiiluoked-Jbr to attnuil quite a consi«lcrable gather- 
ing to see the two start on their (piest, accompanied 
by Hicks the wnudiiian. 

It was towards sunset that the same as.s(mibly, 
!iiy.sc1f among the number, again met in front of 
Sam Coulter’s premises. It was cxjiected that 
CupluiiL Brander and Joe Wickham would be 
back not later Dian sundown, and we were wait- 
ing their return. The siiii had set some iiiiiiutes 
behind Die wooded hill-lops, leaving a narrow 
space of crimson sky where the road towaixis 
Westortoii dipped and curved, W'hmi the figures 
of two horsemen rose into sudden view, and 
shewed dark by contra.'*! afjain.st the vivitl hori/uu. 
A/ single glance wa.s suilicient to shew there were 
but two. As they drew near, and their outlines 
grew more distinct in the gatliiuiug dusk of the 
brief twilight, sonudliing abnormal and unexpected 
about the upjiearaiice of one of the figure.'*, caused 
a puzzled glance to pa.ss from one to another 
of those who were, watching their approach. One 
was leacliiig Die lior-ic of the other, who seemed 
incapable from some cau.se of guiding it himself. 
'I'he reason was soon discernible : one of the men 
was bound to Ins liorse, and liad liis urm.s strapped 
behind him. In a few moments we could identify 
tile two men, and as we did so, our previous ])er- 
])le.vity passed into sheer astonishment. The two 
horseiiieii rode up in front of us. One was Joe 
Wickham. ^I’lift other, besides being bound fii iiily to 
lii.s saddle, had his broad- brimmed ]\iii:ima hut 
drawn over Ids face ; tlii.s, Joe, with an expression 
and gesture tinged with (|uiet conteiupb tilted back 
with the handle of bis whip ; but this was quite 
iiiiiiecesriiiry to eiiahle ii.s to reirognisu liis coiii- 
paiiion. It was ( ’aptiiin liegiiudd Braiuler. 

‘ Hentleiiioii,’ saiil Joe, ‘this is the man who 
robbed Die mail, and 1 shall prove it.’ 

After our aiiiazeiiieiit had somewhat subsided, 
Joe c^iTitiiiued as follow.s : ' 1 may tell you now 
Dial 1 sii.'ijjccted the man from the beginning. 
That first time he stuck up the couch, he wu.s very 
elevei'ly made up, but from where 1 wa.s seated 
oil the box, the voice at once struck mo as being 
somehow familiar, lie disgui.scd it well, speaking 
in a hoarse, iiiufiled kind of Avay, and all J could 
feel sure of was, that it was not entirely strange 
to me. But when 1 got back here, the first 
time I lieaitl CapUiiii Bniiider speak, the resem- 
blance of his voice to the robber’s inimeiliately 
occumul to me, though till then, I had not once 
thought of Die two men in connection. This 
was all I had at first to go upon, and of course 
it wtuH not enough lo make mo disposed to coni- 
muiiicaite my suspicions to any one else. What 
hail struck mo did not seem to have occurred to 
Tom Sharpe, or I might have compared notes 
with him; and 3ilr Cileiin, the AVesterton lawyer, 
was not, 1 knew, sulUcicntly aa^uainted with 
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Cantain Brainier tu have been in the least likely She was oHturiislied, aa you may Huppose, and, os 
lu have recoj^nisoil him merely by his voice, much yon may also iiiia|:;inc, a f^noil deal startled. I 
dis;;uised as it was. Without anybody scein,i( it — had to manage thiiij^ps pretty ciiutiously, and I 
ut least if iiom^ of you noticed it, it’s not likely haven’t a li^dit hand in that sort of tiling, I expect, 
any one else did— 1 kept a ]iretty close watch oil luJore I could reconcile her to what I was about 
Braudc?r. I knew, of course, lliat a iiiei*e resem- to undertake ; but 1 managed it sonichow. She *8 
blaiice of voice niij'ht, after all, he only chance ; a ^em of her sex, in one reaiiect at anyratc, thoufjh, 
hut Olio or two other circumstances ahout the of course, T helieve her that all round ; she ’s such 
cu]itaiii seoinod to streii,irthen iiiy snspicious. It a reasonable ;{ir1, thou*'li 1 say it, and sees n tliiii'' 
had fjot about sonic liitle time before the first so quick in the li^dit you want her to, even when 
robbery that the cafttaiii was ^rettiM^ preitty you put it c]umsjl 3 ', os I often do. And now I 
low ill funds; the “ Wliat-cantuiich-it " claim is must come to what you want chiefly to know,! 
briii^iiig the slKireholdei-s next tn nothing, you suppose. Alter Dick Hicks the woodman had i)ut 
know; and I suppose, some of you uere be'^innin;' us fairly on the tracks he hail discovei-ed, he left 
to get a little shy of him at the eanls. 1 even us, as had been aiTanj'oJ. The prints of a horse’s 
heanl that he t-ilked rif leaviii;^' the Creek alto- feet were there, certainly, and still distinct enou;'Ii 
{Tether, as the luck was all against him heiv. Well, to he easily followed. Wlielher they led to Black- 
after the alfair with the mail, he seemed to he set fork (lien, or, indeed, how far they led at. all, I 
lip ill funds a;^Miii, and th(u-o was no more talk of caiiiioL say, and itmatter.s very little now. Brander 
ins going otf. BiTliaps you noticed tliat there was obligingly led the way for about a quarter of an 
no one° talked more of the rubbery than he, liour, I should tliiiik, after Hicks left us; I on 
and that ivhat Captain Bnuider said and thought the watch for a chance of bringing matters to the 
about it was quoted by everybody. He always point I wished. ()iir w.ay l.iy through thick bnsli, ; 
talked of it, ns you nil know, in a high and big until at the end of a quarter of an lioiir or tlierc- ! 
soil: of way, and was very warm and iiidigiiaiit aboiits as 1 say, wc; reai-heil a small open spaec? 
about it sometimes, 0K])ecially at lirst. NW, where the trees separated a bit. This w:is wh.it f 
you may think that iiotliiiig of this was much to liad been waiting for. (^iptaiii Brander and T bad 
reckon upon ; and iieillier it would have, been to ridileii logellier wit limit exelianging liarilly a word, 
you or to any one elsi* ; but to one whose, suspicious ilia desire to give no .vigu of mir iqqu-oach to tlie 
were already aroii.sed, tlie.^e. things had a meaning, concealed bu-diranger, dmiiamled .silence on oiir 
Still I knew well enough that I was not quite an j»art. A.s soon as we h;ul got fairly out from the 
unprejudiced jinlge of Brander. He ha.s made a set bush, and liad elbow-room, i wheeled rminil iiiuui 
against me .since iirst he came here, and latel}', as liini, eovered him with my revolver, and was nule 
you ail know, has shewn Ida feelings in a pivtly enough to say: “('.-qnaiii Brander, ijoti robbed 
rough fashion. Before the mail-robbery, his opinions thcf’owra Cri-c*k coach.’’ 'riie captain has ;i con- 
about me did not toucli me mucli ; but after that, siderablo eoiiimaiid over liimself, as you know, but, \ 
and especially on the evening ho made tho.<e allii- ho was fairly taken aback now, and he shewed it. | 
sions to Ji certain lady, I didn’t feel very smooth Ho never answered a word, but darted at his 
towards him, you imiy guess. But L knew tliut this i t>istols, which weiv, sliiek. in lii.s bolste.r. Bni. I 
itself luiglit make nie over-eager to make out a 1 expected tlii.s ; ami berore. he, eoiild whip them 1 
case agaiiKsl him in my own mind, and so I was i out, 1 was upon 1dm, and had liim on the groiiiid, 
cautious. Not until the second sticking-np diil I ; by the throat. 

feel certain tli;iL T wa.s on the right track, but I| “ You stuck up the mail,” I said again. “And ■ 
did then. 'J’lic way the robbery w:n timeil, just j now you and 1 are going to cle:ir oil' old score.'-', 
on the day when tin* coacli was without a guard, j I’m going to t;dve you hack lioniid, or ymi ’re going 
could nol,”l calculated, have been by cli.'ince ; and to fix me soiiieliow; now we’re, man bi man.'’ 
there was aihleil to tld.s, tluit on that very day, * An oath struggled in his throat as ve grajiydcd 
the enterpri.-iiiig gentleman by my side beiv, left and clo-^ed. With Ids lists the ea]>i.'dn would prob- i 
the Creek for West ertoii, and did not return ably make short work of me ; I never learned miic.li ' 
till next morning : you will remenibi'r that. This in tbat way. But it ’s dill'ererit with wrestling. 1 I 
coincidence, taken with the, evidence Iliad already Wiis bom in a part of JCiigland that breeds as line 
got together, seitiiied to me conclusive, and 1 felt wrestlei-s as any in the old country, and when I 
sure of iny in.'iii. wits a lad I wits'as good its niy neiglibours at this 

‘How to bring the matter home to him, was sport ; and Ihaven't I'oi’got the trick yet. Beside.s, 
now my object, and it pii//leil me a good deal. J I am a good bit longer than my frie.nd there, and 
had lixed on no detiidte. plan on that evening my arms are of the sort that are made to take a 
when the noble captain here made the oblig- powerful grip. I felt sure that in a close struggle 
ing proposal to go with another in search of the I wuiiM be 10011 } fliaii 11 niiiteh for him; rnd it 
rubber. Ili.s offer Kcemed to me quite the thing a turned out so, which I think the captain will 
man might do to divert the scent, as it were, and admit. When 1 once got iiiy arms fairly about 
I at once thought 1 saw the chance 1 had been him, T felt that I hiul him safe, and knew how 
waiting for. An iileu suddenly occuiTcd to me the mutter would end. Brander fought desper- 
which, if I could curry out, would enable me to ately, luid strove bal'd to get ut his knife ; but 1 
wipe out all old scores between the bold .sparrer was too many for him in every way, and 1 had 
and myself to the full. So I c1o.sed with his offer, got too the first grip. 1 tried an ofd trip which 
as you saw. To only 011 c person did 1 tell tlie £ have, not foigotten, and the captain fell under 
plan in my mind tliat night, uinl that was the me; I set niy knee upon his chest and pinned 
lady he was gallant enough to make mention of. him breathless to the gnmiid. Tlicii 1 took n 
1 hail said nothing to her about the whole affair rope from luy pocket, which 1 hod bronght with 
up to this time, any more than to any one else, me, in the event of things lurnitig out us 1 hul 
but now 1 Ibouglil 1 ought to tell her everything, hoped, and as they did, secured his arms behind 
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]iiin, and he waa All I Imd fiiither to 

do was to set him on his liorso and biiul him to 
the Bjwidlc. The whole ailair did not occupy more 
than ten minutes, and tlui horses had stood by the 
wliilo, lookiiiK on in a hall-startled way. H.'ul our 
struggle lasted longer, Bran»ler’s aiiiiiial, for wdiat 
I can say, mioht have made off; but my nag w'oiild 
have stood in any case. And so we rode back 
and— here is your prisoner.’ 

A month after the above events (’aptaiii llrander j 
stood ilia trial in Sydney. There was no dilliciilty | 
in proving the two i-obberies against him. A 
number of the notes that had been taken from the 
mail w^ere found in his possession. This alone, 
under the circumstances, would Iiave been almost 
enongli to <ionvict him. 'Jakeii togetlier with 
Wickham’s clear and consecutive story, ami with 
other points of evidence wliirh tin* course of the 
trial brought out, it formed ctniclu'^ive proof of his 
guilt. Tie is now fulHlling liis seiilciico, lirieeii 
years with labour, in iSydney jail. Dick .llii*ks 
was suitably n^waivled, ami the balance of tlie three 
luimlrcd pounds so well eariieil, made Kale and 
Joe happy. 


A NKW WORLD IN TENTH A L AFRICA. 

IN TWO PARTS. PART 1. 

Thr extraordinary journey and imporlaiil discov- 
eries made by Jiicntenanl (Cameron have smhleiily 
given a new interest to African exploration— that 
subject which, ever since llnj ilays of James Jlrucc 
ami Aluugo l*ark, lias been so allractive to Eiiglisli- 
men. If Ilriice had reached the true sources of ihc | 
Nile, Park those of the Niger, and other travellers 
those of the Ciiiigi) or Zaire and of the Zaiiihe.<i — 
if this had been done sixty or eighty ycar.s ago, 
doiihlless mail}' valnahle lives wouM liavo heeii 
saved ; but wo should on the ollnu* hand liave 
lost those iiarrative.s of courage, cmlurauce, pluck, 
inventive resource, scieiititic «ihservation, energy 
Icmpered by caution, tiriiiiiess teuijiered by kiml- 
iiess, wliieh never fail in slirring une's bldoil. I'Jierc 
is suniething captivating, also, in a little tinge of 
mystery ; so long as the great African rivers' liad 
not been traced to their true sources, lliey loriiicd a 
mighty geographical puzzle, on wdiicli the Imagina- 
tion could dwell at pleasures. 

We most of us know that the exploration of 
Africui Im geui'mlly coniiiieiiceil on the sea-coast, 
from some port or ports where European consuls 
arc stationed ; and lias liud its goal in the interior, 
where black tribes have to be eiicouiitei-ed — ami- 
cably or belligerently as the ease may he. Thus, at 
various dates during the first half of the present 
century, Liclitcnsteiii penetrated north to the 
Kccliuana country from the Cape of flood Hojw ; 
Mungo Park, having formed uii opinion that the 
Niger and the Congo were outlets of the same 
river, made his second journey, which ended fatally; 
Burckhardt mode many discoveries in the north- 
west regions of Africa ; Cliipperton and Denham 
penetrated from the Meiliterraiiean const to Sondan, 
across the whole breadth of the frightful Sahara ; 


while Kiehard and John L-imler traced the Niger 
to the Chiir of Deniii. 

What may jierliaps he regardeil as the modern 
series of African c.xjilorations, penetrating cpiile to 
the heart of the continent near the ccpiator, com- 
nieiieed about thirty years ago. The heroic David 
Livingstone began his good work at that lime. 
Tramping inland from the Cape of Cood Hope, or 
from the iiioutli of the Zumbe.si in the Mozambique 
district, he discovered Jjake Ngaini ; ihon a vast 
range of new country between the Zainhe.si aud 
the west coast at ijrmmlo ; ami then reached the 
beautiful Lake TangaiiyikiL What lui underwent 
during all these years of exhausting hihour, his 
piihlishiMl narratives tell full well. Even four 
years before Ills death, he spoke thus of his troubles I 
when crossing the swollen streams that How into 
Tanganyika: ‘Only lour of my attendants have 
come bore ; tlie others on various pretences 
ahscroiided. The fact i.s, they an; all tired of this 
everlasting tranqiing ; and so verily am I. Were 
it not for an inveterate disliki^ to give in to dilfi- 
oulticB without doing my utmost to overcome 
llumi, I wouhl abscond too.* There spoke the man, 

: in his true dauntless character. The reiulers of 
the Journal will not m*.eil now to be told that 
this indefatigable traveller kept on liis noble work 
until nature could liold out no longer, and at 
length breathed his \ii<i in May 137:1, watched by 
two faithful native attendants. Betore. ami since 
the date just named, explorers in ivniarkablo 
number liave peiietrali‘d Africa in all directions; 
sometimes to a-sisl in seurcliiiig for i^ivlng-slone 
(wlio.so absenci* was prolonged for many years]', 
sometimes for independent objects of discovery, 
somclime.s to assist the Kh»'«live of Egypt in eon- 
({uering tribes in the interior. Tlie names of 
Speke, i I rant, Ihirton, Baker, Stanley have become 
almost household words with ns. We know how, 
among them, they have discovereil the two mag- 
nificent equatorial lake.s, Victoria Nyanza ami 
Albert Nyanza : we know liow clearly they have 
Iraceil up the sourc.es of the Nile to these lakes, 
and Imw iiiuch thi:y desired to know whether Lake 
Tanganyika (exlemling eight or nine degrees south 
of the equator) is part of the same system, or 
wlieth(*r it belongs to a ililfercnt river-ba.sin. Not 
the least rem.arkahlc of thc.se expedition.s were the 
two coiulucteii by Mr Stanley, supported entirely 
oil funds liberally sup]»lied by the proprietors of 
two newspapers, the xVcjc York Jhrald and the 
Jhjilif Teknrujth. 

Wiiat those gallant men uuderweiit, in combat- 
ing bent, drought, swampy diimp.s, ague, fever, 
dysentery, robbery, violence, latigiie, hunger, can 
only be fully known to tlieiuselves ; but most 
reader.^ have pickcil up .some knowhMlge on the 
subject from the auinle published narrat ives. Who, 
for instance, that lias read the story, can forgot 
the wonderful journey of Lady Baker to the central 
lakes! Rather than leave her hushand to travel 
on without her succour ami companionshi|\ she 
went through perils ami diseoin forts which women 
of delicate iiiirtiii'e can liaiilly conceive. Both 
stricken down with fever at one time, lie on one 
pallet and she on another, husband and wife were 
left to tlie mercy of native blacks, with not a whiU*. 
man witliin any attainable distance ; luid yet both 
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lived to return to En^duiid in ^)od health. We wns engaged in surveying; buoying, and beacon- 
all recollect what tough work Mr Stanley hoid to lighting in the Red Sea ; then in helping to save 
go through in his search for Livingstone, and in the the crew of the United States corvette SoffiumentOy 
conveyance of much-nccdcd stores for that illus- wrecked off the nioiilh of the Godavery ; and then 
trious traveller. Many of us arc faiuiliar witli his in boat-cruising on the cost coast of Africa, search- 
second journey in 1874-75, made when aid was ing out and hunting down the slave dhows, 
no longer available for poor Idvingstonc, and for It was the liorror felt at the dreadful scenes 
the expivss pui'posc of making a thorough exam- wltiieascd that gave him a yearning to assist^ if 
ination of the noble V^ictoria Nyanza. We know possible, in ])utliiig down the iniquitous slave- 
that he started from the coast at Zanxiluir with tr.ido of tlic interior. Tho Royal Geographical 
three hundred men ; that while he was absent two Society, so honourably distinguished for lending 
months from camp, making tlie tour of the lake in a fostering hand to ex]i1uration all over the world, 
his boat Lady AVu'e, most (if his men werc^ obligiMl determined in 1872 to send out supplies to Living- 
to fight the natives ; and that the number, by stone, whose isolated position and scantiness of 
fighting and disease*, was lessened lus'irly one half stores had become subjects of much anxiety in 
Stanh'y, it w'eins now iwobable, lias defmitcdy Kngland. liicutenant Cameron gladly undertook 
settled' that the aflliiciits of the Victoria arc the Lliu command of the expedition ; and it is a matter 
most remote sources of the niystm-ious Nile. He of cuiigraluhitioii to all that ho accepted the re- 
also found favour with one M’tcsa, king or chief of sponsibility. Ills outfit was huge and well selected, 
Uganda, a fertile country on the north-east shore comprising necessaries for the largo number of 
of the groat lake. M’tesa is not a Mack ])otcntatc ; men 'who would constitute his party, presents to 
he is a Muscat Arab witli a liLllc? African blood in conciliate chieftains on llu*. way, and stores to liand 
him ; and Mr Stanley thinks there may be a gri*at ov(T to Livingstone, if happily met with. Sir I 
future for commercial and civilising enterprise if Jjarlle Frere i-eiuhn-iMi most valuable ai ' ' '' 

he be approached in a proper spirit. One word pivliniiiiary op(*rat ions, by his extensive 
concerning another exploriT, Mr Young, who is of Arab and other nationalities, 
at this present time joiinuiying towanls Lake Lieutenant (-aiiieroii was accoinpanicd from Eng- | 
Nyassa, or around its shores. An Association has land by Mr Dillon; at Aden they we.ru joined 
fiulxscrihcd no less a sum tliau twelve! thousand by Mr Murphy, of the Royal Artillery ; and at 
ounds for founding a missionary ostablishnu'iit to Zanzibar by Mr Moffat, liiviiigstone's nephew, 
c called ‘Liviiigsloiiia,’ to perpetuate the name who eagerly threw up a po.H in C.-ape Town to 
and fame of the great explorer. Mr E. D, Young join in the enterprise. After surmounting many 
is manager of the exncdition. In a letter recently ditliculties on the*, coast, in hiring nativi! porUirs, 
receivc(l in Knglanu from him, lie describes one purchasing various aiipj»lies, &c., they started for 
of those! mishaps 'which arc! so plentiful in Africa, tlio interior. Mr Murphy, Btri(!k(»n down with 
'While going up the Zambesi in August last, hi.s fevttr at Zanzibar, was hd't under tlu! kind (!an! of 
boat was upset, and two of his native creiv Enmch mi.«sionaries at that place, Cameron f«»l- 
drowned. ‘ In addition to this, the greater pail of i lowed nearly the sanie route as had lu*i‘n taken by : 
our personal luggage w:is lost ; 1 myself lost every- Stanley, and scfveral years (‘arlicr by Ihiiloii. ■ 
thing ill the shape of clothes ; also many things When they rcachiMl Uiiaiiyeinbi!, in August 1873, : 

I was taking out from frieuds to natives on the Uaineron and Dillon w'erc for a time, prr'stratoil • 
lake. I don’t at present know how to get more; with fever; and Murphy, who had dragguJ him- j 
so [ .suppose 1 shall have to make a .suit out of my self after them, was ill also. Tt was while at tlii.s j 
blanket to st?rve me day and night. I .‘shall feel town, between Zanzibar ami Lake Tanganyika, | 
j the lo.'ss of my bools and socks most.' \Vc must that news reached them of tlic death of jn^oi- , 

; TCineinber that such lossi*3 are aliiio.st irivpiirahle Livingstone, which sad event had takci. place aouiif; 

! in siurh a region. thi-ee months before. Uameroii at cjici- sent on 

j These preliminary nmiarks on the general cliar- some store.s to in the conveying of Li\ ing- 
i acter of Afiican e-vploration, during a long course stoiiifs body to the coa.sl. I fere wiis a sudden 
of ycai'H, ar(! ncco.<.'«:iry to a due. appreciation of the cheek to the plaiw ; ^folfat, Dillon, and Murphy 
relation which the young olliecir who will he our Inul now no Livingstone to aid ; and they returned 
hen) at ])resc.Tit hears to the rest of the noble hand, to the coast so .sh.-itterod in health that two of 
Lieutenant Yerney Love.tt Cameron, son of the them sank under their accumulated maladii!.*!. 
vicar of a parish near Sevenoaka, in Kent, was Not so their energetic commander ; lie rc.solveil 
born in 1811. lie ent(>red the royal navy as a to attempt the oxjdoration of the immense range 
boy cadet at the age. of tliirl(!c.ii, and has seen an of comitiy lying between Lake Tanganyika and 
uiiiisiial amount of busy life as a young muii ; for the Atlantic. Ocean. 

it will^ be noted that he is only now in his two- It is hanl wui'k for a reader of average iiiuelli- 
and-thirtieth year. He worked himself up fi-om gence, making no ])ivtencc to iiiiiiutc knowledge 
cadet to midshipman, from that to sub-lieutenant, of geographical details, to remember the names 
and then to lieutijiiaiit. He applied hiiii.‘«elf so of the rivers and lakes of Central Africa. The 
sedulously to liis studies tliat he obtained firat-clas.H succ.Rssivo disc.ovcrina by Grant, Speke, Burton, 
honours in nearly all — mathematics, science, sur- Bakiir, Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, &c., have 
veying, navigation, seamanship, gunnery. These made ns pretty familiar with the four line lakes 
matte™ hehl him in good stead in hi.s recent Nyassa, Tanganyika, Victoria Nyanza, and Albert 
expedition, which was us noteworthy for scicntilic Nyanza ; but until the maps become better dllcd 
obscrvatitjiiH as for personal enterprise and judg- than they cmiat pn'stmtbewith \i'cll-anthenticaled 
inent Jfe served successively, in one caimcity or laying-duwii of jihuuis, the river- names, such as 
other, in the Illustrious, the Picl/ir Emmanuel, the Zaml^si, Liikuga, Lualaba, Luapula, Kinimbwe, 
Defence., the Hector^ the Terrible, and the Star, As &c.., will be a puzzle to many of ns. Nor will 
lirst lieutenant during the Abyssinian War, he we bo less puzzled with tho names of the minor 
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lakes, Bucli as Kossali, Lolicmba, Kattara, llembp, 
Kiwanibo, and the like. The letter U is veiy largely 
employed as an initial in the names of districts, 
towns, rivers, and lakes — especially districts and 
towns. It is possibly some peculiar guttural pro- 
iinnciation of the names by the natives that has 
Icsl onr explorers to adopt such .spollin;' os Uvuma, 
Uziri, Ukafu, Ula;(al].'i, Ifnanyeiiihe, &c. 

Cameron, parti nj^ from his English companions, 
after well providing tlumi with stores, jnished on 
to Ujijif on the east shore of Lake Tanganyika, 
'fhere lie found some note books and sketcli-iiiaps 
left by poor Livingstone ; these, as may well be 
supposed, he religiously preserved. Coinmcnciug 
a two months’ exploration of the lake, he applieil 
to un admirable purpose the practiuil knowlcdgt! 
he liad obtained of astronuinical observing and 
lan(Lsurv(tying. ] I is predecessors had found many 
rivers (lowing into the lake ; but Burton, Sptike, 
and Livingstone had alike failed in finding one 
(lowing out of it Cameron was more fortunate ; 
lie entered an alllueiit (or rather etliueiit) on the j 
west sliore of the lake ; and was tlius leil to his 
go-and discovery, that Tanganyika sends its waters 
to llie AManlic, leaving to llic Victoria Nyaiiza 
and Albert Xyaiiza tlui honour of being the head- 
waters of the Nile, tiowiiig into the ^Mcditerniiican. 
Jlis accurate observations told him clearly that 
Tanganyika is at a much lower 'level than the 
other two lakns, tliendiy prindiiding the possibility 
of its waters (lowing into theiir. 

How tlie. young ollirer trampcMl on from Tjake 
Tanganvika to the Allantie, never llincbing till 
he (inisliod that great work in November Iasi, we 
shall tell in our next article. 


1 Z AA K W A LTON. 

On the Dili of August 1503, w'as born at Sballow- 
fonl near Statford, Izaak Walton, the author of 
! that charming book, the Cnmplcnt Anfflcr, Little 
is kiiow'n of his li'slory. Ho is first found keeping 
a small linen-dmpers shop iii the Koyal Fix- 
change, London. Thence, after various vicissi- ! 
tildes, he retired to his native pliice. Cifte<l with 
a poetic fancy, ami being a keen lover of rural 
sports, the leisure he now enjoyed enabled him to 
impart to others a sense of the enjoyment he him- 
self felt in his favourite pastime of angling. Ac- 
cordingly, ill 1653 appeared the CoviplfAit Aiifftcr, 
or the Contemplatira Man*8 Hecrcutioiif a book 
which, acconling to llallain, Mias never since 
been rivalled in grace, h amour, .and invention.’ 
The work on its lli-st aiipe.aiaiice at once secured 
the public heart, and still continues to be one of 
the most popiiUr of the English cltossics. Tlioiigli 
by no means the lirsL writer upon pisc.*itoriai 
subjects, Walton happily iiiteriiiiiigiod his precepts 
on the art of .angling with lofty yet cheerful 
morality, and a wealth of fancy which, as applied 
to the subject, h.os never Imjcii surpassed. lh:ior 
to him, Dame Juliana Berners, (lervosc Markham, 

I and notably Thomas Barker, Walton’s own in- 
I structor in lishing, had wriUeii on the gentle art, 
and Uieir books were always popular ; but they 
have none of them retained public favour, os 
has ‘old Izaak,’ Ho and Cotton (who added .a 
second part to the Gonipleat Ari/gUr in the tiftli 
ediUon of the book) are looked up to at present, 


as they have been for generations, by all anglers 
as their tutelary deities, the Cmnini of the angling 
zodiac. Walton seems to have known as little 
of fly-fishing ns he did of sal moii- fishing ; therefore. 
Cotton, who resided on the Dove, and hail a long 
ex])erience in all that ri?lali« to lly-fisliing, the 
crown of the angler’s .art, supplied the dcdicicncy. 
His portion is pilcln'd in a much lower key, 
whether ol moral purpose or iiuagiiiative power, 
but very fairly continues the plan on which his 
great master luul worked. 

The first edition of Walton appeared in 1653, 
since which time the Compkat Awjkr has been 
i-cprinted in every size and form, from that suited 
to the waistcoat p^)cket, up to Pickering’s inag- 
nifii^nt edition, illiisLnitcd by Stolhard. It lias, 
moreover, been fiiriiislied with notes, afipciidices, 
elucidations, uml the like, by numberless anglers 
and book-makers, overlaid with abundance of 
details, which have often well-nigh smothered the 
text, illr Westwood, writing in 1861, enumerates 
(ifty-three editions of the book— one in rather 
more than every tliree years of its life, which speaks 
volumes fur its popularity. At length, to salLsly 
the curious, there has been ]>roduceil by Elliot 
Stock, .a London pub]islu^r, a tac-siniile ropidiit of 
the original work. This book, coated in old-fasb- 
ioned binding, and coniaiuing the original engraved 
]ilatcs of (isli, struck o(f by a novel a])plication of 
photography, is a bibliophilist’s delight in every 
particular. Bveii tlie curious red and blue sprink- 
ling of the edges is conformed to that of Walton's 
original edition. With this hook in his pocket, 
the aimler can recline under tlie jiollurds at noon- 
day, w'liilc eating bis frugal meal, and at oiico 
transport hiiiiscif two liundred years back into the 
time of the Cavaliers and Puritans. 

Few hooks have Bullered .so complete a change 
of form, ;uid survived so many additions with- 
out losing their first fragrance, as has this. The 
Compkat Amjkr on its original entry into the 
worhl consisted of two liundred and forty -six 
jiages, or lliirteeii chapters, cLid in modest brown 
calf, and illustrated by lialf-a-dozcn admirably 
ciigrave<l pl.ites of fish. TlieaC W’ere indeed said, 
hut it is thought wdllmut any fouiidaliou for the 
assertion, to have hem engraved on plates of 
silver. All these plates, and the due miinber of 
pagtis, even down to had spellings and the like, 
arc faithfully reprodiicetl iii this cpiaint little hic- 
siniile, of 1^76. It tells us, as the original charged 
its readers, that ‘ lishers niiisl not langle,’ nor ‘be 
nice to fowl their fingers ;* and it reprints the 
ciiiious music of the angler’s song (treble being 
one way down the page, and base looking in the 
o]>posite ilircctioii, to enable two people to sing 
fi-om the same book), xvliicli isby ^Ir Henry Lawes, 
.a name that at once rer..alls Comng to the scholar. 
Latves composed its music, and is himself celebrated 
ill it os one 

Who with Ills soft pipe .md sniontli- dittiiil song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 

And hush the waving woods. 

Walton all but re-wrotc the book in the aecoiid 
editlou, adding a tliii-d (one hundred and ninety 
pages, acconling to NVestwood's BiblioCuca PUca- 
torid) to it, and four new plates of fishes. Viator, 
the disciple of the first edition, now becomes 
Venator the hunter ; and Aiiccps (the fowler) is a 
new creation, which eiiublcs Walton to intiuduce 
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BOinc of the most exquisite passaivos of liis 1 )onk Walton’s liist wonls, * tlie lilessiii^ of Saint Peter’s 
on the ni^htiiigalo, skylark, and other liinls. Master be with mine, and the like be upon my 
Thus, the book ius known at present consists of lionest scholar. And upon all that hate contentious, 
tw(‘ijty-onc chapters ; and the whole ])ri)e(!ss of and love quictnesse, and vertue, and Aiij^Ung.* 

dove-tailin" nn<l tackin" on of additions is a 

singular instsinee of a good book being used as a -n 

the germ of a second edition, and not spoilt in the ^ r A S T O B, A L S 0 N (K 

operation. Tins fnllnwing brantifnl lyric was written liy William 

This fac-similft of the first edition of the Clomntenl Ifamiltou of ilangour, a Scottish gciitliiiiian, born of an 
Avgler, therefor.-, U ‘welcome, ns is the npriii-r to 'T"?- 

4.1 „ f 4 ’ 1 4i 1 e^-A. ” joiiliul the Htanilanl of rniico CharlcH, and bocainc 

the earth, to the iin«ler, imrtl y hocaiise of its own i Uu„ato ’ of tho Jacobites, 

intrinsic iiitero.st ; and partly In nii iU nmosity, ns 


being the subject of so* complete a bihliographical Yk slifi.hcnls of this rlons.nit valo, 

traiisfonnution. Wo frankly i’oiife.s.s that it is AVIirrc y.orow streaiiiH alon.:?, 

mainly for the fonner reason that wo love the Korsakc ymir rural toils, and join 

yellow pages with their aiii)>le margins and slender In my Iriunqibant song, 

river of print flowing down llieiii. It yields a keen i . •» i m 

pleasure forellect how many simple, kindly anglers * *‘1*'*' y«md.s ; one Iieavonly smile 

iiavc blesseil the good old man who gave them Atones her long dclnys, 

such pious, yet inleivsting ilialognes, taught them happy minute crowns the lutins 

thankful contentment, and instilled amidst the many siillcring days. 

1.10.4 rlianniiiK countn- sci-m-.s the principles of so j,,.,. 

S0011.1..R an art. An.l the. .,namlly pr.nte.1 ^ ,, • 

are still |n.Rn,nt will. tl.e..e memon.-s, au.l with 

man V an nil unction to virlius : tliev recall iimnv a „ « * . i n . 

■ - J 1 f 1 - At From Beauty s bon ml les.s store : 

name famous m the annals of tlio mil ion, they ^ 

bring back past generations wliicli ilcliglited in No doubtful hopes, no anxious fears, 

the pure ainl peaceable wisdom of the book, just This rising calm destroy ; 

a.s so many <piiet ndlectivc minds do at present. Now every pmspect smiles anmu l, 

There is a peculiar charm, tlierefore, in reading All ojiening into joy. 

in this fac-similc (if wo aiv not lucky cnongli 

to possess the original) of the <leliglits of the Tho sun with double lost r..» shone 

beggar’s life in snniiiipr, whieh is only equalled by 'fhat dear eousenlirig hour, 

tile angliTS happiness ; W(* shclicr with IMscator llriglitencl eru*h hill, and o’er each vale 

under the 8ycanioi*e tree ‘wliile it rains iM.av- New eohm roil every flower : 

hntter,- or li4cn while ‘pi-elly Mamllii. ’ amR. the ,^1... tlu-ir st.-hs wiil.I.-M, 

Jlnnting in ( Ac/'v f /msc, or some other good ballad, , 

mi.l aftmvanU Rive.^ ns ’a .Imnjit of tile .v.l cow's 

milk.’ Or we resort to ‘the Rood, honest alcho..sc’ .7"’"' 

with Ihn littio party, refresh ourselves with a cup 

of ale, ami j.lay at sii<ivel-lH)iira with them thniiiRh The hills ami .Inlos no im.rc ii.'somi.l 

the hoi alk-nioon. The Th.it(;hcil 1 louse too nml The hmihkins’ b-mlor ery ; 

Trout 1I.-111 are not left niivisitc.1 hv fcmey while WiH.«..t om- n.un....r Yarww si,.lo 

we peruse this m:.Rie.il hook, li-ai.Rht with so many , , 

Old-world as.s()eiatioiis, and in eitlier of these nooks 

we ‘can sing away all sad tlioiiglits ;’ there will be All Nature .«!eemed in still repi».<o 

Mavciider in llui ’viiidows, and twenty ballads Her voiift :diiii(; tn hr'.'ir, 

stuck about the wall.* q'li-it gently rolled the timefid wave, 

Hnt tlic fascinatii g page.s iiinst be laid down, or ,Slm .spoko and blessytl my ear. 

W'e shall ]iivscntly be compelled to take rod and 

pannier and seek the nearest stream. And here Take, take whntc’or of bliss or joy 

is, after all, the great secret of Walton’s popularity. You fondly faiicy mine ; 

He calls men away from contracted views of 'NVbatc’cr of joy or bliss I Imast, 

human life, and philosoidiies smelling of the lamp. Love renders wholly thine : 

to the open air of heaven, and the simple pleasure „„ i . i * .1 r. 1 

th.-it lies ill homely KuRli-sli (i.-l.ls ami rivera. Ami TI.c woods slnick np to the soft gale, 

yet it would he a Rreat mistake to w.pmiso that haves won- «mn to move, 

the Cinnpleat Anykr is solely a hook for li.sheiiiicii. resnmoil their voice, 

Tt could never li.-ive survived the di-.bliicss of the K"’'’* • 

last century, had it heeu no more than an anglers The hills aiel dales again rcsonnd 

pnmer. Iho clianictcristio Umclies of literary art The lni..l.km.s’ l<-...lcr cry, 

which stud Its paRea, and the imiiiy lieautiia of its ^Vllh all his mamiurs Yarrow trilled 

style, will oiiRago the attention of any reader who The lamg of triumph by ; 

IS fond ol his native laimiiage ; while the senti- 
ments of unanccted piety wliich breathe through it. Above, boncaib, siround, all on 

os the soft south wind would blow over Walton’s Was verdure, beauty, song; 

favourite Kbuwfoni Brook, must always insure it a I snatched her to my trembling lircast, 

place near Ihe conteiitecl man’s heart If our All Nature joyed along. 

reiulers are ignorant of this little book, we arc 

ptrsumled they will thank us for introducing it to printed and Fublished by W. k R. Ctiamdebs, 47 
ineir notice. I n the mean time,’ to cuuclude with nosk Row, IjONDOn, and :ia9 High Btroot, Edxnbi 


ItiLw, niise tlic victfir nid-e.^ of joy ; 
Tlioiie snlfering days .ire o'i?r ; 

Love .sili.itt's now Ids bMiifidlc.s.«i wi'^Ii 
From Beauty's bounilles.s store : 

No doubtful hopes, no .in x ions fears, 

This rising calm deslroy ; 

Now every prospect sin lies arouu'l, 

All ojicning into joy. 

Tho sun with double liisin.* shone 
That dear coiisenlirig hour, 

liri;:litene*l each hill, and o’er each vale 
New eoliMiioil every flower : 

Tho gales their gentle sighs withlieM, 

No leaf was .sci.n to inove. 

The hovering songsters round were innf«\ 
Ami wonder huslitnl the gro;e. 

Tho hills and il.ilos no more ivsouml 
The I.iiiibkiiis* tender cry ; 

‘Without one iiiuriiiiir Yarrow .stole 
In dim|din.g sileitee l>y ; 

All Nature .«!w*ined in still repo.to 
Her voiee alone to hear, 

Tl 1 . 1 t gently rolled the limcfid w.ivo, 
t’she .spoke and blessetl my ear. 

Take, tiikn whate'or of bliss nr joy 
You fondly fancy mine; 

Wbate’er of joy or bliss I boast, 

Love renders ivliolly thine : 

Tho M'oods struck up to the soft gale. 

The leaves were seen to move, 

TJic fcathensl choir n*siimcd their voice, 
And wonder iillod the gruve ; 

Tho hills .iiid dales .ig.iin rcsonnd 
The lambkin.s’ tendnr cry, 

With all 111!* murmurs Yarrow trilled 
The song of triumph by ; 

Above, beneath, around, all on 
Was verdure, beauty, song ; 

I snatched her to my trembling lircast, 
All Nature joyed .ilong. 
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C () Lj N T II Y R a M B L E S. 

KYKa AND XO KYKS. 

Tn liow umiiy pcdjilu i.s it said : ^ You should tiilio 
lixorciso. Be in tin* open air as iiiiirh as pos- 
sihU.*.* And day after day the prescribed walk 
is taken, peiluips aloii;^' a straij^ht r»md devoid of 
interest ; or uerosa a heaili or coininon where the 
only enjoyment is that tiftln; fresh air which fans 
the dieek and raises thes])irits of all tdike, whether 
the ])e.doslriaii be. he who asks * whence it eoiites 
and whither it j^oeth,* or one of the many wln> 
eoiicerii themselvtis hut lilllc about Xatiire and her 
w«)rkin^s, ainl are rontcnt to •;() tlirouj»li the world 
blind to her attractions. Some intcn'st in the 
oxlcrnal world as seen in the country, or even in 
towns and their .siihurhs, is essential, if wc wisli to 
Rct the full beiielit of the exercise, now ivco^^nisetl 
as an iiiiporlaiit part of every ]»icsori|ition for 
health. To walk ihioii'di a couinry lane or even 
a suburban park in the early siirinj^-time, with a 
mind incapable of bein^divertoil from the ordinary 
cares of life by natural surroundings, is to lose 
health as well as pleasure ; and it is witli a view of 
pointing out some of the ohjeebs most worth atten- 
tion and thought, that we would ('udeavour to add 
soinelliing like a charm to the ]irescriplioii of the 
physician, and also to the ramhlings of those. whi>, 
unconscious of the search lor health, are on the 
right road to preserve it. 

It seems almost as if early life and early'' associa- 
tions Inul more to do with the love of Nature than 
with any other sentiment of the xiiintl. Chil- 
dren from their very infancy love llowers, and 
plants, and animals. AVe couhl tell tales of the 
childhood of men now iirofessors of natural science, 
in our universities, in which three pet slow- 
wurms, a couple of large, toads, and a kitten, 
formed a conspicuous feature. But if we coiiimit 
our children in their daily walks utterly and 
entirely to the guidance and care of an ignorant 
nurseniaid, ivho regards all wild-llow'ers as ‘rub- 
bish,' and lizanls and w'orms as ‘ poisonous beasts,’ 
what can we expect ( The late I’hxfessor Ileiislowe 
of Cambridge was not only Professor of Botany in 


the university, but he had a country living at 
llitchani, and a village* school in which ho took 
much interest, lie hail a botanical class for the 
elder girls in the school, and encoiiragisl all who 
would learn, to gain an acqmiintanco with the 
]>hi!ils fd‘ the district. Ife got them to gather and 
collect the (lowers growing in the fields or by the 
wayMilc on the road to scliool, ami gave prizes for 
such as sectircd the greatest varitdy of a certain 
genus of plants or made the bcjst dried collection. 
By leaching them to observe correctly, he sharp- 
ened all their pi*rccptive faculties ; and the inspector 
of schools reported that this .school w.'ls far above 
the average in the district in every respect -the 
only novel feature in its arrangements being the 
iiitroiluction of botany' as a study. The practical 
utility of tlii.s xvas sooii found out, for the neigh- 
Iwuring faiiiilie.s were only too aiixii)ii.s to secure 
nursemaids from among.^t these village holuiiists ; 
and wc know that many a long walk has been 
beguiled, and many a weary hour in the nursery' 
iiiiproveil, by the colleetion, arrangement, and 
drying of the flowers of a district, and a refined 
and cultivated taste excited in very I'arly life, 
which would never have been roased but for the 
elforts of the good professor in his Suffolk village 
school. 

It is Inu* that the inhabitants of towns arc 
greatly debarred from making very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ‘beauties that Plora display-V 
but there are few who do not at times Like to 
the open country ; and the parks, gaidciis, and 
museums of our towns are now so iuiiiieroii.s as to 
supply the best means of education and tmiiiing 
for those who intend hereafter to make collections 
for themselves. An intelligent governess or mother 
ill the daily walk with the little ones will find the 
names of nearly all the chief trees of our parks and 
public gardens plainly inscribed on their respective 
tablets ; and tlieso, when once leanicd, add greatly 
to tho interest of a country walk, or even to the 
study of a picture or gallery of pictures. How few 
artists give to our common trees their true and 
distinguishing cliaractcristics, and until lately how 
still fewer thought it worth while to represent 
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vcgctiition correctly. We have (seen a iiietiire entluriiij', hut u blight genial old-fashiouod spring, 
with i)ears oti the trees, and priuiroaes bloRBoiiiIiig when the loaves uii every tree seem to cuiilrast 


with j)enrs oti the trees, and priuiroaes bloRBoiiiIiig when the loaves uii every tree »oem to contrast 
0 X 1 the bank below; a sight never beheld in the dark lines of the stcuns which support 
nature. Much has horn done by the Prc-Kaplia- fiMh untarnished green is 

* «h.»i .r «i.u to chtok 3,S5S« at salt's 'S 

Nature is more fairly dealt with now in our i»icturc- that looks so lovely. The eye pjisses on ; and tlio 
galleries tlian she used to bo. next nias^s of foliage that arrests it is so'dilrureiit 

To those who arc obliged to spend a great part character, that wo recall our early lessons, and 


“ , . ' e , 1 . .. . »T u uTiiiMi iiu iuiu .h MiiJiy, tiiiu recollect luac 

admires uitli wonder, but does not go any furtber. j^bis is the tree which foriiis one of the most mag- 
You have ready-made collectioiis in the gre-at nificent objeeis in an Kiiglish laiidsr.apc ; whether 
metropolitan and local niuscnnis wailing lur you we sec it in the spring with its wondeiTiil buds, 
to study. And wo w*ell know how groat an ;u«sist- 1 the be-^t examples that a bolanisl c^iii iind to illus- 
anco it is, during the patient stiuly of any one that st-Mge of vegetation ; or later in the 

particular suhjocl in naliiral Rcienoe, to walk into ; weeks, when it looks as if decked 

a niiiHeiiiii, and there find endless illustrations J''dh lamps for soino gjda nr jubilee, w’ith its snnorb 

of wlmt we have tried to underst.and, whether it ’ 

, • 1 1 p bca-sliells, with pink and yellow’. In the 

be the form ol an animal, the colour of a Ifower. when the. ground is lu-strcwed with its 

or the arrangeimmt of the geological strata of any lai-e, shining, iiialiogaiiy-CiiKmivd seeds, do we not 
part of the British Isles. all recollect how, in bysfoiie days, wii filled om- 

it is an excellent thing to encourage children to pockets and pinatbn s with these" treasures, to be 
collect what they sec and can pick up in llicir rained back to llie sc.lu«)l-ri.i.ni or imrsery ; and 
walks, and to arrange and learn the nature of annoying it was to find that the.y were nut 
their treasures, at home. A little cabinet or hM;at ! .i i 

simple chest of small draw’crs is an endless source *i\oi ii i f li ^ 

of instructive pleasure, for heni can be neatly they grow? Are they like, tl.e, seeds we plant in 
deposited the llowcrs gathered in the country the garden? Will they grow into a greattree like 
excursion — classilic*.d and named — in one drawer ; this one 

in another, shells ami stones preserved since the Well for tlu*. child if thi\ye fpii stiona can Ik* 
last sea-side visit ; and iierhapa also the very roml- sinudy answi red ; and if the nature of seed, iU 
side flints, broken open by a liammer, shewing **>|*****^*r growtli and the wljofij process ol gi-r- 
the nature of their roriiiation, and in the centre *^^****^i'**J!b he illiislralrd, a.s it eaj'ily may be, by a 
the Jincleiisof a sh..|l or petrilie.! aponj,^ .nrouml ~ -l sv.'.l.s w.lli 

which t ic flint has been deposited. We know left for ton days or so--lilI the liUle einb^^^^^^ 

I that such a simple collectiou as this has given iq shew, and the internal ecoiinmy of a . :i:d i- 
j the impetus nece.ssiiry to make a naturalist ; and rciidiTc*! eviileiit even to a cliiM’s eye. 

I that where pence ami shillings w’ould have been In our rsimblcs we very soon find tliat the j»lanU 
spent by the ordinary schoolboy in tarts and Ihe animals vary acctnding to jHisitiuu ; 


sweetmeats, and perluips tobacco, the child wliosc 
tastes are thus din?ctod, prefers to buy a rare 
sco-binVs egg for his col lection, or to take a trip 
to a neighbouring quarry, liamincr in hand, to sec 
what treasures he Kim liml for his niiisonm. Well 


whellicr w'e seek fir them in the. woods and hedge j, 
the open fields, by the. liver-side, nil reeks and 
walls, in wa-ste places, in bog-s ami inarsli(*s, nii 
bleak w'ild coniinoiis, by the side of ihe iiiounlain, 
or oil tlic sea-shore. Each Inus its locality ; and it 
i.s interesting to ob.scive how seldom they leave 


for him if he have an intelligent friend at hand to their hnme.s to seltlc* c-I.-ewlieiv. 'I’lic nature of the 
explain many things to he met with in liLs eouiitry soil often determines the habitation of a plant, and 
lambleH, If not, he* must grope about for himself ; the student of botany eaii scarcely fail to learn 
and with a choice of the very many inexpensive something of geology also. When we sec that a 
manuals now to be obtained, lie may soon find "'*‘*^*^ llmirishes on a chalk cliff, withers and 

out the names .-HKl classes on, is plants an, I Icam '*1,“ /<* «>« w ‘ *oil "f «'• 

I ^ A alluvial vallev, we begin to ask, how these diHcpont 

how to dry and arrange and name them so as Ibrnied; how is it that iii one field 

to form an herbarium. Then, if he have a little we see huge Hints lying about, and lumps of chalk 

collection of butterflies, moths, ami other insects, mixed with the soil, and in another, perhaps not 
he soon identifies tliciii from drawings, description, imuiy miles olf, such a thing as a Hint is not to bo 
or from the speciineus in the town iiiu.^euiii ; and found in the red dry sand which covers the laud ? 
it is a work of interest to negoliate exchanges of lAu* instance, that pretty blue butterfly is found 
specimens with other collectors. nowhere off the chalk. We know it as the Ghall^' 

With what pleasure w'ill a youth, thus prepared Jtill Jtlaa, It is found chiefly in the south of 
to enjoy what is to he found in the woods and England — never in Scotland, and settles on plants 
•r forwnnl to his country excursions, even sucli us the vetch, the bird’s-fuut trefoil, Ac., where 

if they ^ only for a day at a time ! We will in its chrysalis state it hod fed. 

imagine it spring-time in one of the iiiiiglisli But if w’e go in for butterHy-hiinting, we could 

counties— not such a spring its that we have been fill a volume with an account of ailventures— of 
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liair-brcodth escapes when * siif^iring for moths/ os 
the boys call it — that is, spreading sugar or treacle 
and water on the trees and hedges of n country 
lane, and then going out after dark with a lantcru 
to capture the unwary insects, attracted by the 
sweet meal prepared for them. 'Well can wc 
recollect being seized by a coast-guanl, and roughl}' 
stopped with our shilling lantern, when moth- 
hunting one dark night on the iSuffolk coast. We 
never quite understood, in our friglit, whether he 
said onr light woiiM mislead the ships at sea, or 
whether he took us for smugglers. Wc nearly fell 1 
over the cliff ourselves in our terror, and left the 
I moths to enjoy their sweet-s undisturbed in that 
district for the future. There is skill even in 
butterily-hunting, and great cxciteinont prevails 
amongst collectors when rare; species are sccureil 
uninjured, and carefully iiKiuiited and prc.scrved. 
The Purple Knipcror is perhaps the most magnif- 
icent of British butterflies. He is renowned for 
his extensive flight, and almost invariably fixes his 
throne on the siimiiiil of a bifty oak, from the 
utmost sprigs of which, on fine sunny days, he sets 
out oil Ills aerial excursions. He is not imperial 
I in anything but his attire, for his tastes as to food 
j arc of the most depraved dcscrijition. 'I'liose 
i who have hccii most successful in capturing Purple 
i Kmperors tell us that they have had to take up 
I their station near any deal garbage in the neigh- 
; boiirliood ; and oii(i collector says that on a scorch- 
: ing day in July he had the salisfactinii of securing 
I three Purphi Kinperors, who descended i'lxuii their 
I throiK'S to breakliisl on dead stoats and weasels, 

I which had been hung in some laisbos as a terror 
• to evil-doers. The head of a dt^ad cat nailed to a 
; door attracted ns many ; and it must be. nek now- 
j lodged that the po(.‘tic idea of butterflies sipping 
; nectar from tbe flowers, and drinking in aiii- 
! brosial honey, was sadly dispelleif by tbe sight 
I and smell of the dainties chosen by this imperial 
; })alaic. 

i Our chat on a butterfly has drifted ns into Hie 
I Biimmer, and we tnink tliat perlinps no suggestion.^ 
of ours are iiece.ssary to render a fine lirigbt 
Riiiiimer’s day in the country enjoyable, even to a 
blind man. 'riie very sounds that meet the ear as 
we sit on a bank by the way.sidc are full of sweet- 
ness ; iUid we think, even to those who cannot see, 
that it must add to the pleasure of the hour to 
recognise the songs of bin Is and the soiiiids of 
i insects. But the eyes that can sec and yet <!onvcy 
no pleasurable iiiqiressions to a brain, do not 
fulfil all their functions, and wo recall the talc of 
our childhood, ‘Bye-s and no Kyes/ and feel 
thankful that, by reason of the patient leaching 
and example of n dear naturalist friend who has 
fliiishcd his work here, wc can sec, and that w'c 
now can help others to sec likewise. 

The early Biiinmer-tiiiic is a vi^iy enjoyable sea- 
son for a country ramble ; and to many a boy the 
ramble is not complete unless he discovers binls’ 
nests. But birds’ eggs — so much coveted by school- 
boys— should be very charily taken, or wheri* is our 
conrart when the spring- li'nie shall again como { 
And on this we would oiler a piece of kindly 
admonition ; if the object really be to make a 
collection of British eggs, wc think the good 
^thcr-bird would give one of her eggs, if asked. 
Wo would plead that the nest be untouched, and 
but one egg taken from it. By this means no 
nuTiii IB done, and the mother-bird does not miss 
□ — 
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the stolen Irca-sure. Carefully Idowm, arranged 
on cotton-wool or in little ciiid-bo.\C8 in a tlrawer 
of our cabinet, a tastefully selected collection of 
biids* c^[gs is very itileresting and pretty. 

So with butterflies and iiiullis. AVc greatly i 
deprecate the. praelice of cuptiiriug and wantonly I 
destroying these! beautiful creatures, simply for 
the sake of eale.liing Ibem. To compbite a col- 
lection, or to study tlieir structure, it i.s necessary 
to take them ; but even then we hope that none 
of our readers will fail to obaerve genlleiics'j and 
I care in the operation, reiiieiriberiiig tliut the 
struggles of a captured iii.sect Wlray nn orgaiii.<a- 
tion sensitively alive to pain. Irn speclive of this 
condition, it has always appeared to us (‘..spe- 
cially repugnant to sec the delicate painted 
wings of a iiu»th or butterfly heedlessly cru.slicd i 
and mutilated; and we won 1(1 teach our chiMreii \ 
as miicli respect for this form of beauty — by muriy j 
1 i(dd so cheaply, bi!cuiise it is so ubiiiidant— as for i 
tbe works of man's art, costly and ditlicult to ! 
obtain, but scarcirly able to vie with Xatiira in lie.r I 
perfection. AVe know but loo well bow precious j 
is this power (»f taking delight in what costs so 
lillle, to those who do not ])o.ssc.s3 the means of 
attaining that which C().sts iiuicb. By cultivating 
tliesc! tastess, and giving the knowledge to our ‘ 
cliildren on which to form tlHrse tiistes, we are j 
bestowing on tlumi a gift which cannot be taken i 
from them, and wbicli in their maturer years w'ill 
open out its full value, when perhaps many of th(i 
pU:;i.'iiii‘C!s of young life are ovit, and they arc left 
alone with Nature and Hie memories of the past. 

But do(’s th(‘ interest of the country walk cease 
when the summer is over, and the autumnal 
tints of autumn have disappeared ? Xu ; even the 
very return of winter brings its plciisures. The 
beautiful moss and liebcii.s that are unobserved 
when verdure is luxuriant, now attruc^t atbmtion, 
and their study and collection add (piite a charm 
to a winter exemsion. The chrysalides of many 
moths and biiUcrlli(‘.s are found in the winter, 
and can be preserved and bafehed the following 
sjiriiig. And the long evenings and wet days in- 
dooi-s may afford ample leisure for the arrangement 
of the lica'snivs c(>ll(!cled during tli(» yc'ar. Each 
0110 of the subjects we have but mentioned is a 
hludy ill itself, and bus its special exponent and 
cla*«s of literuliire. 

ll has always seemed to us that botany is of all 
Hie Bc.iouc(^s one of the easiest to study, and the 
best for those who cannot go far from home, or 
who have not large r(\sources. True, if pursued, 
it leads on to other aspirations, and undoubtedly 
will sugge.st the use of the iiiicroscojic, beginning 
with a puckct-leiis, which may be ])un:based for 
liair-a-crowii. What instrument combines instnic- 
liniL and amuseiueiit more pcrlecHy titan this / But 
before we can use it with advantage, we must 
learn the full use of Hie iimis^istcd eye, gaining 
all wc cun from its intelligent use*, and wc are 
then .able to welcome the aid of tlie artificial eye 
of the microsco])(\ AVJiat eyes would be to a 
blind man, the microscope is to the iiiiasHisted 
vision ; and we think the eyes of those who have 
trained and cdiieatod their observing faculties, 
arc almost us diffennit Iruiii the eyes of those who 
Imvo never tried to see what is to be seen in the 
world of Natiin!. The more wo exercise any of 
our senses, the sharper they become. Cannot the 
Bailor detect a sail on the horizon when it is 
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iiLvisibli^ to the landsman, or the Kskinio an Arctic 
fox us it runs over snow nu whiter than itself, 
when an unpractised eye would see nothing! 
So it is with tlie naturalist who has worked and 
thou;{ht ('un‘fully over tlie objects which sur- 
round him ill this beautii'ul world, liis senses 
are keener and iiiore alive to impressions from 
Nature than those of other mmi. At a ^lanre 
he can tell you the habits of an animal by looking 
at its jaw or its feet, or the particuhirs in the 
earth s history, of any re.^ii)n or ]dot of ground, 
by looking at' its rocks and stones. Miu'li is liciiig 
done now in the right direction, and stdence is 
daily hecoiiiiiig more appreciated, not only, we 
hope and believe, for the. vast anioniil of hninaii 
comfort and wealth opened out by the application 
of her treasures, hut for the genuine, luirn delight 
to he found in lier pui’snit, and for tlie elevating 
aiitl retiiiiiig inllrKuice wliicli she e.\erts on all lier 
true disciples and lovers, be they ever so liuinhle 
or uninstrnctiid. 


FALL K N F O 11 T r X E S. 

CM A I'T i:u XXVII r.—FARK WELLS. 

There were other partings that would have wrung 
Dalton's heart, had it not been already wrung out 
to the very core. 

JelV, Avith bis large black eyes filled with iin- 
accii.slomed tears, hail a word wifh him in jirivatc. 

‘Ood bless you, Mr Dalton,' I'altereil be; ‘you 
have always been a good friend to me, and I am 
very, very sorry’ 

‘‘ Never mind, my lad ; all will come, right with 
;is,]io doubt,* interrupted Dalton clieerl'nlly. ‘ Tnu 
must not give way like, that, but lielji to keep iij) 
their spirits, now I have, hril them. My wife and 
the girls — and of cour.?e Tony — will be looking to 
you ibr that, you know.* 

‘ Ves, ye.s ; that is what T Avished to say ; for 
though, as I said, you have heen always good to 
me, ^Irs Dalton she I Avcjuld lay down my life 
for Mis Dalttni !* cried the lad with energy ; ‘uiiJ 
Kitty--I luce Kilty, sir.’ 

* And Jenny toi), 1 hope, my lad,* sfii<l Dalton, 
lie understood what the hoy meant Avell enough, 
but Ills time Avns too short, hi.s mind too full, to 
argue with him .ipon such a hopcles.s jiassioii, 
Avliicli at .leirs age, moreover, could hardly he hehl 
a serious thing. 

‘Ye», sir, and ,Teiiny loo; hut not fu* I Ioahj 
K itty,* coutimied the other with great earnestness; 

‘ r should like you to know that, before you go.’ 

‘Well, you .shall talk to me about lhat,'Jcir, when 
I conic back again,* returned Dalton kimlly. 
‘There is plenty of tiniu before you a.s to that 
matter, and very little left for me just iioav. You'll 
keep an eye on little Tony, aaoh’I yi.u ?' 

‘With the help of (hxl, I will keep my eye on 
all of them, and do my very best for them, ^Ir 
Dalton.* 

There wa.s a manliness about the handsome lad, 
as he dmw himself up, lui with the consciousness of 
the rCiSponsihility he iiad thus solemnly undertaken, 
that impressed itself upon Daltuii for the first time. 
He had always regarded Jeff as a mere lad, and 
almost in the same category as Tony himself. Now 
he belli out his hand for the other to shake, as a 
man holds it to his equal in age and standing. 
Jeff took it, and, to his infinite surprise, carried it | 


to his lips ; tluui suddenly left the room— Just as 
Holt entered it. 

‘ 1 Avaiited to liave thn^e words Avilh you aloiie^ 
Dalton.' 

‘ Very good, luy good sir. I am quite at your 
service.* 

Dalton had been unmanned for the instant 
at Jelfs unexpected manirestation of supremo 
regaril ; but at the sight of the newcomer he hail 
become tirm as .a rock, and, truth to say, ns hard. 
Mis dislike to Holt — tlioiigli it Avoiild nave been 
hanl to say Ai’liy, for the mail’s iiiaiiiier had been 
singularly fn^e from offence of late, and indeed of 
sigiiilicatiou of any kind— had grown Avithiii the 
last liiAV days to positive hatred. He espcidally 
rt!.sciitotl that he had been a.sked to .stay on at Kiver- 
shle, and was not about to lisivu it, apparently, 
even now. 

‘There is a certain subject, Dalton, Avliieh ba.s 
been tacitly tabooed to liolh of us of late, but to 
which I Avish to revert once again before yon go.* 

Dalton uttered a little sigh of relief. At the 
mail's first wonl.'^, he liad grown yialc and grim, 
apprehcii.sivii that tliistahooisl siihjei't might he his 
daiigliter Kate ; but a.s she had never been sjiukeii 
of between them, it was plain that JlolL could not 
be referring to her. 

‘Say Avhat you like to mo, luy good sir,* said 
Dalton carelessly, ‘since it i.s not likely you will 
liUA'c another chanc-e for some time to come.* 

‘That is the very point I Avish you to rccoii.sider,’ 
ob.served Holt gravely. 

‘ What point 

‘A.^ to your going to IJrazil. I knew yonr mind 
AVJUi .jet uiioii it, and have thererore Ibrhnrin*. to dis- 
suade you from wlial I will stake my exi.st(*ncn Avill 
he a prolitless and disappointing omind. Jhil 
really, after Avhat 1 have, seen during the last few 
day.s— or rather have felt Avithout ]»erceiviiig - 
(for they all hear ihem.selve.s like heroine.s) of the 
disii'es.s" and anguish your do]iarliirc i.s cau.^iiig 
to yonr family, 1 am conipelled to make one more 
elliirt to move, you from your purpose. If you had 
really any definile aim, if there was any ]»osilive 
gooil to i)c rlcriA'ed from such an e\'peditioii, I 
AA'oiild he the la.st to deter you ; indeed, as ymi 
reiiiemher, 1 advised ymir going abroad though it 
i.s true I diil not then uniler.staii<l how ileeply it 
AA’oiild be taken to heart by lliose belonging ti 
you. Hut now, Avheii 1 .si*e you actually st;irliiig 
upon this wihl-goose chase, throwing the good 
money you liaA'c left after bud, and your AA'ife and 
cliildrcti* 

‘ hook here. Holt,* interrupted Dalton fiercely ; 
‘my wife and children aro my Avife. and childpui. 
I liaA'c little left to me, hut they at lca.st are mine. 
Be .so good a.s to let me and mine alone.* 

‘You are very unjust and very liarsli tr me, 
Dalton,’ an.sAvered the other, in quiet, almost plead’ 
iiig tones. ‘ Any man may .surely be periuitled to 
express sorroAV not only for his friend, but for his 
friend’s belongings.* 

‘ No donbl ; but you were seeking to make it the 
pretext of an argument. As to my going to St 
Jose, have you any new reasons to iii^ge why F 
should nut do so, except your own conviction of its 
futility r 

‘ Well, even that is stronger than yours is to the 
contrary ; hut I have, as it liappens, new reobons : 
a tliousand of them. I have liad a telegram this 
vciy morning which authorises me to buy up your 
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slinrcB in the Lara for a thonnand pounds. I 
think the man m mad, but lie means whut he siiys ; 
and 1 shall think yon twice as mail as liiin, if 3'ou 
dttcline his oMVt. U frees you at once from all 
these distressiii}' respniisibilities — for tliat he spe- 
cially undertakes to do— and puts a thousand 
pounds in your ])ocket to l>e}»in life anew with. 
With your talents and with my experience, what 
may we not gain with it ! Or even if you for- 
swear *Hhe CityV’ a Ihousaiid pounds is a sum to 
rest upon, and look aliout yinr— - 

*Oiie monieni, Holt... Who oilers to buy these 
shares?* Koiui, darting siispiciou was in the 
s]ieaker’s eye, and his tone had a liarsh sharp ring 
as he put this inipiiry. 

* Let us sis;,* said Holt, C00II3' drawing out the 
3’ellow missive from his ]iocket : ‘the. pi.'ople here 
were not on the look-out that uhva,vs huppeiis 
w’ith your ])rivate wires- -so it was sent over friun 
the station. Erand tclegrajdis : Maror in'll Utka /).*.< 
^harea, and give owe thomiml jmunth , — \’'ou know 
Jdavor : a very speculative ftdlow indeerl.' 

‘ Yes ; but from w'liat I rcMiicmber of him, not 
a likel^V man to have a lliousand pounds at iiis 

banker's, fjir less to be respiinsible for* 

‘Nay; so far, that is inij alfair,* lm)ke in the 
other eagerly. ‘ .1 shouhl not advise you to accept 
the olfer, if I <Uil not guarantee its being genuine. 
Mavor is as good as the Hank -- that is 1113* iipluion ; 
but at all events I will go bail fur Mavor. Now, 
tliiuk of it, Dalton. Here is a rejirieve, if not a 
liaiilon, coiiK? for j'oii. Upon niy life, it is scarcely 
less! Think of the jo\M hat will overspread the 
faces of your wife and eliildreii, wlieii they hear 
3'our intention of taking tliis nuul journey has been 

abandoned. Tliink of tliis day of sorrow * 

‘No; I will not think of it,* broke in Dalton 
Iiercel3\ ‘'I’his olfer may be all on the square, or 

it may not * 

‘ Dalton !* 

‘ [ was not speaking of 3’ou, Holt ; or if I was, 
you must forgive, me — I hardly know wliat 1 say. 
You nui}' have made this proposal out of puiv 
friendship and my own good ; if s<», I thank .you 
for it from the botloni of m3’ lioart. Hut I shall 
slick to the Lnrn, .If it is wortii Mayor's while to 
bii3', it is worth wij while to keep ; so don't let us 
waste breath upon the matter.* 

Nevertliele.ss, l.kdtnii’s deteriiiiiiatiou had cost 
him n Icrrihle struggle. Tie knew far better than 
Holt could tell him the lia])piuoss that he would 
have couferriMl upon his dear ones by a cliunge in 
his resolve to leave, them, even without the gilding 
of those thousand pouinls. The thought of the 
weary, lonely journey before him was hateful to 
liim in every w’av. Jhit that anonymous advice, 
which he had just now — almost iinconsciousl}’ 
repealed- ■ Stick to the Lora* — combined with 
this new and more favourable olfer to purchase liis 
interest in it, made bis suspicions stronger than 
ever, that sonic iimlerliand agency— be knew not 
what nor where — was at work in ‘ coiinectiou with 
the Brazil iniuo, W’hicli w'as only to he detected by 
personal investigation. These misgivings, liow'- 
e.ver, were certainly of the vaguest kind, nor had 
he a shadow of reason for su])])osing Ilolt to be 
iniplicatcd in the matter. *J’Iie man’s behaviour 
niider the circumstances had been realh' generous ; 
and his own rejection of his help Inul been cold 
and thankless, if not absolutel3’’ offensive. Yet 
Holt shewed no sign of irritation ; when lie saw 




all aigiiment was vain, he only obser\'f:d simply : 
‘A wilful man will have his way.* 

‘I’erhaps he is really sorry for me,* thought 
Dalton ri;inor.-ic,fully ; and lie shook hands wdtli his 
fiuoiiilaui iriend, and almost part mu-, with a hearti- 
ness of whicli he had not thought himself capable 
in respect to bim. 

‘ Vou bave intru>tiMl me with no good offices in 
your absftiiee, Dalton; but 1 hope to be of use 
to 3'oii, ncvertlicles.V siiiil the otlier g' Utly. If hi* 
had offered, a-* u.'-iial, to bi* ‘ ii.-scfiil to him and bis,’ 
Dalton would uerliap.s have re.aeuled it, a'? In? liad 
done before ; but a-i it wa.*«, he thanked him with 
some warmth. ‘Still, you give me nothing to do 
for you,* urged Holt with unexpected persiftleiice. 

‘ If you should want inuney *■ - 

‘ j have made arraiigeiiieiits for that,* iutcmipled 
Dalton hastily. ‘My old friend (’anipden has 
kindly offered to be my banker ; ami here lie is.’ 

As ho entered, Holt withdw.w from tlie library, 
ill wliicli Dalton was lioldiiig a sort of farewell 
levee. 

‘I don't know what to make of that man, 
Hcoigo,* oiiserved lie, a.s the buok-door closed 
behind bis previous visitor. ‘ Sonietiiiies 1 think 
liiiii little better than a scoundrel ; sometimes I 
credit him with gooil intentions.’ 

‘My wife lias rather cottoned to the fellow of 
late,* ivplieil Mr (.'ampdeii, ‘and owns >he used to 
judge him Inir-hl)'. Now, for her to cunre.s.s she 

ha.s been in the wrong, is rather* 

‘A portent,* an.swerid ].):ilrou, smiling. ‘ Wtdl, 
it shew.s at all i-vent.s there is something in lln^ 
fellow. 1 really don’t know whellier it is good or 
bad. He was jii.-rt nowotferiiig to lend me money ; 
but 1 told liiiii dial, while I was away, you had. 
kindly given im* permission to draw on yon.* 

‘ Well, yes, my dear fellow,' hesitated .Mr (.'ainp- 
dcii, ‘ 1 lielieve I did.’ lli.s lioiii‘'>t face liad 
become crimson ; he hitched at lii.s iieekeloth, and 
pulle.1l at. his shirt-culls -* shooting his linen* is 
till* technical phra-^e for that form of nervousness 
in eviilontly dire di.<trc'!s of niiinl. ‘ l»iit the 
fact is, one doesn’t miicli like being drawn n]ion.* 
‘What oil earth do you mean, (.'.iiiipdeii ?’ 
aiiswi'.red the other, growing veiy white. 

‘ Well, of course you are welcuine to the money, 
my dear fellow -any amount of it that I can tjd at. 

Hero’s a couple of hundreds in fivers, whicli 

Well, that's die only way I can do it, John : and 
that’s the long ami short of it.’ And Mr C*anipd<*ii 
took out liis liainlkerchief and wiped his foreliead, 
which was bedewed with a cold persjiiraliun. 

‘ I see,* »'aid Dalton coldly ; ‘your wife will not 
let you.* 

‘That’s it, 1113' good friend,’ aii.swered tlie otlier, 
with a gu.sli of tliaiikfnliie.NS that die. woi>l had 
muv been said. ‘She doesn't like my being drawn 
upon: bills and so on always frighten Jier, because 
she doesn't understan«l tliem. And .she has made, 
me. promise that, not evi'ii in your case don’t 3'ou 
see I It is very foolish of her, of course ; but 
then they sill arc such fools -that is, all exeept 
your wife, K/tc would trust a fellow to an}* 
extent.* 

Dalton groaned, for Inid she not trusted hi//i, 
and to her cost. His friend, liowever, mistook the 
cause of liis dejection. 

‘1 know it must seem deuced hard. The iih-a 
of my not giving 3’ou power to draw on me is 
simply ridiculous ; and scurvy too— at least it 
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would liavc! been if I luul objected to it myBelf. I 
am (luile ashamed to back from my word in 
way. But some wives make such a tow - 
Vi'Ui'S never tloca, bless her — that one is obliged to 
give way. But you uudorstaiid you can have the 
money.* 

* I quite undcrstainl, Campdeii ; but I don't 
want the money, thank you.* 

Dalton was both hurt an*l indignant, lie knew 
it was very natural that his henpecked iViiMul 
should have given in to his wife's importunity and 
virulence against him (Dalton) ; blithe was irri- 
tated that Mrs Campden should know that he 
had accepted her hu.'iljjiinrs offer as to the bill- 
drawing, or that any such oiler had luuui made. 
AVliat right had any man to do a kindne.s.s and 
then go and boiist of it -or exeiis** himself for it, it 
was all one — to liis wife/ At siudi a monient, it 
WtLS perhaps natural in liiiu to exaggerale the 
iinportiiiiee of his own afhiii’a ; to consider that, 
under the cireuiiistaiie.es, no matter what was his 
friend's domestic tliraldoin, that lillli; favour -or 
ratinu' the ])romise of it, if any necessity shouhl 
arise — might Jiavo been kept private between 
tlnun. 

‘Now don't Jet us part like this, Dalfnn I’ cried 
the other eariuvtly. ‘ It U only the form, and imt 
the tiling, that is changed ; and you know I am 
not changed.’ 

‘ A Ilian and bis wife are oin*,’ aiiswensi Dalton; 
‘very much one, it seems, in tlii.s case, since you 
think it necessary to tell her every truiupory 
thing * 

‘My good fellow, to tell you the honest. Irutli, 1 
could not have got the inmioy witliont it,* Jiiter- 
Tupted Campden desperately. ‘ You d'»ifl know — 
you can’t uiiderstaud : sin? is a very gond woman in 
her way, is Julia, ainl I know you won't .say any- 
thing against her,’ answered In? liunieilly; ‘but 
BOinetiines she iciH lake the bit between her teeth.’ 

‘ And then she runs away with all your money, 
does she /* said Dalloii, unable to repress a sinib*. 
Tie was still angry, but only against this woiiian ; 
for bis friend he now fidt only iiily mingled 
largely with contempt. AVe rarely make albiwaiin? 
for oilier people's weaknes.^os, altlioiigh we have 
siicli excellent exe.nsc.s for our own. 

‘ Well, 1 must confess she ki?eps me ralber 
short,* said Campileii ruefully. 

‘Come to llra/il 'villi me ! ’ erii’d Dalton. Tt was 
a sneer equal to a folio of di.silain, ami the next 
moment he was sorry Ibr it. 

‘No, old fellow, i c.iii't lb) that,* returncil lii.s 
friend good-iuituredly. ‘ We. have all to ]iut nji 
with something, and 1 know man/ better men in 
far worso case tliaii T — you yniir.S(dl', for in .stance.’ 

* I seem to myself to be. the w’orst-uscMl man in 
the world,* answerefl Dalton frjmkly. ‘Let that 
he iny apology, if I have spoken burslily. Cuud- 
bye, old frii'iid.* 

‘ (food-byc, John.* 

Ami although a something hail been interposed 
that clay between their friendship, whicdi wa.s 
never removed, they shook hands with genuine? 
feeling. 

Mrs Gampilen ami ^lary came in to bid their 
gun.st farewell together. The former averred to 
her liushand iluit she ‘ could not trust herself* to 
w ish that man good-bye, alone, -without giving 
him a picicc of her mind os to his past conduct 
(that is, in ruining bis family), as well os some 


warning ns to the future ; hut os n iiiulier of fact, 
she was afraid of Dalton. If she had known 
what her ‘Ceorge' had been just confessing, she 
Wiiuld have been much more afraid. However, 
Dalton’s manner towards his hostess was studiously 
politi*, and Mary’s presence saved them fmm any 
]iossib1c cmharrassmont. He? was a genuine favour- 
ite with the young lady, and she w'as very ‘gush- 
ing’ upon his departure, and about the care she 
meant to lake of his dear girls wlieii he was gom?. 

‘ We ^llall be ([uite near neighbours to them, 
remember, Mr Dalton,* remarked her mother, as 
though he were likely to forget the Nook’s locality. 
She was very nervous, and said little beyond that, 
cxccq^t her parting speech, which was common- 
place enough, ami yet, under the circumstances, 
not a lillle 2 )cruliar. 

‘ Wcdl, t/oi)il h\i\ Mr Dalton, and T hope you’ll 
eiijiiy yiiursLdf.* As though, in jda'-’c of a voyage 
to Brazil, he were going to ‘speml a Iiapjiy day* at 
llosherville Ciardoii.s, as Dalton di scribed it after- 
ward.-<. 

Jhit the truth is that, dillicuU. ns it is to find fit 
woiils to say to a man wo dislike, when w(? iiioet 
him, it is much more dillieull to do the like when 
we j»:irl from him, and especially if the ueeasion is 
a .•=:eiifi mental on»*. 

Wo iicfil H‘»t. ib’.'ti’iibe the liMVc-laking hotween 
Dalton and his own bidonging'S, imle(?d (here was 
little .Slid on eillier side ; for tbeir licart.s weiv too 
full for si»cceb. '!'•» Bditli, as we liave m(?ntionRd, 
he had already bii Men giiosl-bve; but now, tindiiig, 
though the carriage was at llie door, that be? bail : 
.dill a few minutes to spare, a loiiging seizc'il him ! 
to .«eo her once ngain. He up-.^tairs, and | 

hastily entered the, room; but she beanl him md. j 
She wjM kiHM'ling down by the bcilside with her | 
back tiiwanls biin, and her faco >bnt within lier | 
bands. I 

‘ iVoteef him, and bring him back to my dour ■ 
ones,* be In ard her praying, in eariicfsl, pas-ionate : 
tone.s. Deeply inoveil, be hesitated a iniiim at, and i 
tlieii softly withdrew. JTe. woiibl ]n>t interrupt I 
that Ta]»l comniunioii between bis wil'ii ami her 
Cofl. Wliy bail sbo said ‘to my <lear ones/ ami iu»l. 
‘tome/* lie womlered ; but ]?re.'^enlly s^t it down ■ 
to he.r fivi-dum from the Ibongbl id ‘self/ which ; 
might not iiil rude even in her pray ci s. h'or once i 
he did her more than justice. ; it wa.s not unseMish- 
iiess that had dictated Kilitli’.s words. She had 
bad .such warnings in Ibc? way ofpljy.sical weakTicss, 
tb.it .she bad given up all Inqies of liis r(?tiirn to 
her; she wa.s not imploring ITeavcu for a miracle ; 
but only that her children should not be left in a 
worbl that no longer smiled upon them, withoni 
onr, ]»arent. 

A NKW WOULD IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

IN TWO rAIlTS.--PAHT It. 

AYfiEN Lieutenant Cameron had finished his explor- 
atifiii of Lake Tanganyika, he started from Ujiji 
ill May 1871, and between that date and Novemher 
1875 made his wonderful tramp to the Atlantic, 
through regions in most parts of which the foot of 
xvhite maniiad never trodden. He was fortunate 
f?nough to he well received by King Kasonga, 
whom he asccrtaineil to be the. most powerful 
native chi(*r in that part of Africa. When the. 
narrative of his travels appeal's, written by his 
own hand, it will perhaps he illustrated with 
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ilrawinRB from liis own i)cncil ; but iiiuanwViile 
it ifl ]>lca8ant to know iliat Romo of hiR HkotcUcR 
have been sent to tlic lUmtralcd London News, 
anil have been cngmved in the pages of that 
periodical. 

These sketches are valuable, inasniucli as they 
give an insight into tlic manners and customs 
of a nation now introduced to us fur the first 
time. In one we see the ilrcss Icvc'o of King 
Kasoiiga of Urua, when he foniially rcctnved 
lacutenant Caniernn. ‘ iicsser chiisfs prostrated 
theinHelves before the great man, each giving his 
dagger or short sword to be liehl by an alleiidaiit. 
M’he ofUcial executioner, Avith axe in liand, stood 
ready for immediate work. Kasongsi wore a Euro- 
pCiiu ditsss-coat, purchased from traders on the west 
coast, and a shirt, hut no trousers ! A long slraiglit 
feather Avas stuck in llie toji-kiiot of his twisted 
hair. Taa’o Amazons of his body-guard, in very 
airy costuiuo, and armed each with an axe, stood 
near him ; like the king of Daliomc}’, lie lias a 
imichivt for a gnanl of lady-soldiers. All, men 
and Avoiiieii alike, had droll little apologies for ]iig- 
tails at the hack of the head. On anotlicr occasion, 
.Cameron met a native wedding- party. The* dusk}* 
bride aa’os lifted as high as possible on tin; shoulders 
of a slalAvavt man, and upheld tluMv. by another ; 
thcyjumpcil or danced about in a gnjtesc[iie Avay, to 
ihe music of a kind of ki;llle-dnim thiiiiipeil with 
llie list, and a sort of doiddo j»i[»e (such as mi'* been 
knoAvn in Africa and the K:ist ever since the old 
classical ilaysV The assembled friends .'shewed tlie 
bride to the hridegrooni, and congratulated him on 
the occasion. 'I’he cosUimes AA'ell, there Avas not 
iniich to speak of. A Ihinl sket<*h presents to us a 
Urn.'i meiiicine-niaii, ]»eripale1i(i doctor, or conjur- 
ing priest, clad in grot(!s«jue pomp of attire, Avith 
his iiriplenieiils of inystilicatiuii, ami folloAVeil by 
Jiis servitors. 

King Kasoiiga appeai-s to he a good sort of 
fellow, as African ]»nnct*s go ; ueveillicless, he 
does a little more in slave-catching and slaviv 
trading than is creditable. All our travellers in 
these African regions, however, agree that the 
Arab and JVirliignese dealers — the funner hailing 
from the east coast and the latter from the west — 
iiitensify tin*, evil by encouraging it; and (Cameron 
speaks of a certain Portuguese half-east e named 
(\)Imbra as being the Avorst of the lot. The lieu- 
tenant met 11 slave-gang of lifty or si-\ly wretched 
Avoiium, bearing on lln-ir heads heaA'y loads of 
plunder they liad been forcoil to bring from the 
despoiled and destroyed villages. These poor 
creatures AA'ere all that were left out of iive or 
si.x liimdred, the rest having been killed in the 
village.s, or starved in liie jungle. All Avere 
roped togi’ther, some carrying their miserable 
iiifimts at their hacks ; Avhile. tlu! Avhip of a slave- 
driver urged forward those Avho AA’cre nearly 
exhausted Avitli fatigue. These unhappy AA'omcn 
Avere sent, not to tlie coast, but to various parts 
of the interior, Avhc?re they Avere exchanged for 
ivory, black for while. On another occasion, 
Cameron sketched a dance of Avanaors, at a 2>hico 
I'ejoicing in the name of Kiu'akasongo : the Avihl 
antics of the blacks, ineiled by the beating of 
drums, and encouraged by the admiring plaudits 
of the ladies, Avere not a little amusing. A clay 
idol, seen by him at Bwarwe, was a most unlovely 
monster, shaded under a thatched roof, where tliis 
worshippers bent lowly before him. Cameron 


came upon a nati\'e famil}’ changing their aboile, i 
or Mliiting ;* the men aini woiiieii bore on their I 
lieads Lundies of household chattels, and a gourd ■ 
us a cooking-pot ; one of the men carried a child ! 
on his head in a Hat truy, just as a baker AA'Ould 
carry home a hot joint of meat from the bake- 
house ; hut for llie most part the woiiicn carried 
the haiilliiigs in a jiecnliar maiim^r at the bottom 
of the liack. One interesting scene that met his 
view AA’as a lake-dwelling, very .similar to those 
cmistrncted by the natives in Borneo ami Ncaiv 
( xuiiiea, and now believed to have been avgU 
kuoAvn to ancient natiims in an early stage of 
their civilisation. This dwcllin.g, on Lake Moheya, 
was elevated on twenty poles, and consisted simply 
of a living-room coA’ered Avitli a thatciied roof; the 
ascent Avas made by clinihiiig up a iioLehed pole at 
one end ; a boat, nioor(‘rl beneath, gaA’C the inmates 
the means of coinmniiication Avitli the shore. 

Amid such scenes as IheiAe, Cameron trudged on. 
Jf obstacles barred his direct course, he turned to 
the right or the left, as the cn.se might he, but still 
ke])t his face as nearly as practicable towards the 
setting sun. His journey was greatly prolonged 
by these detours. 'L’lie number of riAWS he crossed 
is almost incroilihle ; he fully asferlained, as our 
explorers generall}” haA’c anticipated, tliat e(]ua- 
l-urial Africa, instead of being a sti;rile saiuly 
desert, is one of the best Avatered regions in the 
Avorld, possessing itmiK'nso c-a] abilities for the 
future. Of cour.se he Avas robbed, time after lime ; 
African travellers mostly are. While going round 
Like 'rangaiiyika (after his LiA'ingstonc search had 
meiged into an independent series of exnloratioiiH), 
he had at fir.et thirty lomls of storos, each a biinlen 
for one man ; hnt by the time he hail circum- 
navigated the lake, he had onlv four left, having 
lost six-aiid-tweiity. Most of his men were by 
this lime unnecessary to him ; he AA'ould have had 
to feed tliem, Avilhiiut needing them as porters, 
lie. Kent hack to Zanzibar all he could dispense 
AA’ith, and started on his great journey Avestwanl, 
relying on the power of purch.uic to bring him the 
neci??isary supplies. Some jiarts of his trudge were 
terrible,* through long grass IwcIa'p. feet high, and 
thicker in stem than a man's linger, lie liud great 
fliilicnity in nrocuriiig food. The natives at one 
spot, AA'hi) had never before seen a AA'hite man, could 
not conceive of any peaceful object such a traveller 
could lia\'e in view ; they suspected him of slave- 
hunting and village-]>liiiidering scheme.^, and tried 
to keep him o(f by vinlonce. Firmness and con- 
ciliation Avorked upon them; they abuiidoiied their 
apprehen.*«ioiis, and sold him food in excliaiige 
for heads, cowries, and such oilier siiUstitiites lor 
money as he could produce. Looking at the route 
on ^Ir RsAvenst (‘.ill's temporary map (prc]mred under 
the aiispici’s of the Royal Cicograpliical Society 
from the traveller's e.\celleiit and iiiinierous deter- 
minations of latitude and longitude), avc see Jiow 
Cameron aaus driA'en by circumstances to cliniige 
his course repeatedly. Fir-jt, north-west Irom Lake 
Tanganyika to NyaiigAve ; then (being iiiterriiptcMl 
by lioRlilc manii'cstalions) nearly due fiOutn to 
Wlemba, and south-west to Kisenga, crossing a 
multitude of riA’ers, and passing near lakes known 
by unjiroiiouiiceabie names. Obstacles too great 
lor him to overcome prevented him, time after 
time, from reaching the coast at the point when? 
the river Congo enters the Atlantic ; then he tried 
to reach the coast at Loaudo, in the district of 
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Alicia ; afTain frustrated, he pushed farther south, 
and at length had the pleasure of m^eing tlic wklc- 
sprcndiiig waters of the Atlantic at Ileiigiiela— the 
Jiist white man wlio, entering Africa from Zan- 
xibar on the east, had traversed the whole breadth 
of the coiitiiKMit. 

One will) is well entitled to express nn oplniiin on 
the matter, Sir Henry llawlinsnn, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, cviilently looks for- 
waid to a great future for Central Africa— (lepend- 
eiit on the gradual lessening of the atrocious slave- 
Irailo. On the evening devoted to the special 
reception of Lieutenant Cameron, Sir Henry iis 
marked: ‘With reganl to tlio political results of 
his journey, he has discovered a new* ])o1itieal dis- 
tribution of power in tlio. cciitm of Africa, of which 
W'e knew absolutely nothing before. We luul not 
so much as ever heanl the naiiie of tlie gmit chief 
Kasonga, who appears to be the must imf)ortaiit 
potentate in of|natorial Africa. Ascertaining the 
power of this chief is a most iniportuiil clement 
in the future of this part of Afriixi ; fur wliatever 
negotiations or measures may be adopted in future 
with regard to the suppression of the slave-trade, 
will liavc to he mainly carried into elfect through 
tlio operation of this great chief.’ So much for 
political nr inlernatioiial relations ; nor dhl the 
trading aspect of the subject escape Sir Henry 
Rawliiison’s attention. ‘1 may also iciiiind you 
that there arc coinmorcial results of these dis- 
coveries of Lieutenant (’amcroii. He has for the 
first time (!8labli.died the fact, that at this great 
mart H.yungwe, or in the vicinity, the trade-routes 
fi'om the east and west coasts ofiVfrica unite in a 
common centre : the Porluguese hall-ca^te traders 
from the west coast nutting tin; Arab traders from 
the cast. Tie lias furtlier informed us of the very 
valuable products which exist in those eouniries, 
of which much use may he made in the future. 
Not only are there cer«*als of all sorts, but metallic 
treasures, gums, copal, and other most valuahle. 
])mdiicl.s. Amongst ilie re.su Its of his work is the 
information he has brought us with regard to the. 
slave-trade. He has tracked that atrocious 1 rathe 
to its fouiitaiii-licad, to those t ratals of country 
and those villages which have been harried and 
depopulated by th 2 slave-dealer. In furnishing 
IIS with this informal ion, and in shewing how 
legitimate traflic in.iy be introduced and made to 
siip])laiil the slave-trade, he has done a gn*at service 
not merely to geography, hut to philaiitliropy and 
to civilisation.’ 

l^’uller details from tlie highly successful ex- 
plorer further illnslrate tlie importance of the 
newly discovered region in n?gaiil to natural wealth 
and capabilities. Lieutenant Cainrnm brought 
home with him a specimen of light liitumiiioiis 
coal ; as well as pieces of lueiiiaiiLe, specular iron, 
cinnabar, and malachite. Scraps nf inforiiialioii 
reached him which te.nd to a belief that gold, 
c.(ippcr,and silver exist thiu'e in considerable abuii - 
dunec. Besides the copal and other gums above 
adverted to, lie mentions nutmegs, collee, seiiisen 
(the oil-producing sesamum /) ground nuts, oil- 
palnis, miKifu (an oil-pi-oducing tree), rice, cotton, 
india-rubher, sugar-cane, and most of the produc- 
tions of Southern Kurope. What a list of pro- 
ductions from a region the very name of which 
was not before known to ns ! A canal thirty 
miles long, across a Hat country, W'ould connect 
tlio two great liver-syslenis of the Congo and 


the Zambesi, which even now arc temporarily 
connected in the iwiny season. Navigation, at 
anymte for boats, plight thus be established right 
across Central Africa, from the Indian Ocean on 
the east to the Atlantic Ocean on the west. 
JJeide.nant (]7amcron throws nut a conjecture that 
a well-managed expenditure of a couple of millions 
sterling, and two nr three yeara of steady labour, 
would siiilice to esiahlisli — at 1ca.st in iU early 
development — one of the greatest systems of inland 
navigation in the world. ' This iircsupposes all 
national and political obstacles to be overcome 
—a dillicult ]iroviso, of course. 

Ivory, it appears, is so abundant in those parts 
as to he regardcil by the tradem with eager 
iiiien^^it We hear of thiiiy-fivc jiounds of ivoiy 
being excliaiiged for seven or eight ])ounds of 
beads, or live or six pounds of cowiy-shtdls. A 
tusk of iiiagiiiliceiit diiiieiisions was on one occa- 
sion obtained in barter for an old copper bracelr?t. 
Some of the valleys ai’e crowded with oil-puliii 
trees ; and (‘ameroii found liiiiisclf one day under 
a dense, grove of i)iitmeg-ti*(;es, the whole ground 
being covercil with nutmegs. A eopper- working 
company Iuls alre.'uly, it appears, been estaVdi.shcd 
at Lisbon, to snudt ilown ore obtaiiuul tbrough the 
medium of the Portuguese selLlement of Beiiguela : 
some of the ore being so rich in silver .'W to yield 
a harvest of both metals. 

Sir Henry Rawlinsoii, on the occasion above 
mentioned, did not eoiifine. bis remarks to the 
political and eommercial import aiici*. of tbo regions 
thus newly iliscovereil ; lie gave a high meed of 
praise, a.s wns naturally to be expecteil from him, 
to the indelaligal»lo e.spbuvr who liad at‘hieved 
such grand results. ‘'I’lii-s gallant young ollicer 
travelled oii foot a ilistaiice, of f/ure tliousKinf 
miles, Avitli very short intervals of re<l on the 
tramp, for two vt'ars and eight mouths, exposed 
to alt Iho vieissilude.s of elimato, throiigli fon?<t.4, 
mai^shes, and jungle.^, eniliiriiig liardships of all 
.-sorts ; and yet Ills courage never gave way. 
Liente.naut (.'ameroii kept Jiis eye.s well about 
him ; and the obsm-vatioiis wbicli he niaile, both 
:tstronomical ami in relation to the physical char - 
artiT of the country, are of extraonliuary value. 
The regi.-lercd observations he has brought home, 
and which are now being computed at Ihe 
(ireeiiwich Observatory, jiromise to be of the 
mo3t iiiipoi-taiit character. 'J'liey are astonishingly 
numerous, elaborate, and uecurule; and 1 have 
evi!ry (;.\pei:tation that tlie result of their conipu- 
taiioiL will he, that we shall iind laid down a 
diTined line from one ocean to tlio other, across 
twenty degrees of longitude, which will servo as j 
a basis, a fixed matbematicul basis, for all future 
geogruphiiH'il discoveries in equatorial Africa. The 
observations with wliich lie. has fiiriiislied iis, ^nd 
which are now being compiilcd — fur laliludo, 
longitude, and elevation — iiumber nearly Jivo 
fhtmmntf, Maval ollieei's and surveyors will un- 
derstand the e.xtraon.1iiinry miiniteiiess and ussi- 
diiity with which he did liis work, when 1 stato 
that, in ordiu- to ilctcrmiiio the longitude of some 
jiarticular positions, he took ns many us a hundred 
and thirty or a hundred and forty lunar observa- 
tions in one spot.’ 

We must, m order to render justice to such 
scientific nchicvciiieiits, hear in mind that iho 
observulioiiH were iiuule under nil the trials, 
peril. I and difKcuIties of African travel, when tho 
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explorer could 1 )ut little ^iiess on any one day 
wiiat would befall him in the next. Sir Henry 
mode jdeasant allnsiou to an old chronometer 
which IB likely to have Bcieiitific celebrity attached 
to it. When Ounieron met the natives bringing 
down poor Livinj^tone’s bo«ly fioin IJjiji, he 
obtained some of the iiistniiiieiiU they hiidbniught 
with them. One of these was a chrrjuoiiietep 
of w'hich Livingstone often spoke in his narra- 
tives with allectioii, calling it playfully hia *deaf 
chronometer.’ It would only go for three hours 
and a half; hut within that range it was perfectly 
ndiable. This was the iiistiumeiit which timed 
the great majority of Camenni’s ohservations. 

Tlie ^vorld must await the pnlilication of 1 lieu- 
tenant Oumerou’s uw'u narrative for fuller tletnils; 
meanwhile our few jottings Avill shew what sort 
of man he is. Iicsidts otTier rewanls, he rightly 
wears the gohl niedal of the. Iloyal ( lecigrajdiicul 
Society — a iiiucli-pii/ed, rarely acliieved honour. 


ON If K li VK L L VN. 

‘A i.KTTER from Oenild, niainma, with “Imme- 
diate** on the envelope. What can be the 
matter?' 

The s]wakcr was a tall graceful girl, with a 
'Wealth of light wavy hair falling ov(‘r her 
slioiildens, and a pair of large blue eye.s lighting 
up a face that was charming alike both in 
feature and expre.ssioii. She was leaning over the 
shoulders of her mother, a stout iiialroiily lady, 
who was pn'sidiiig at a well-furnished breakfast - 1 
bihle. Opposite sat this lady's husbainl, a tall, | 
gray-headed, arislocratic-lookiiig old geiilleiiiun. j 
Itetwecii tho.iii was a dark-haired little maiden, I 
with a rich olive, complexion, a pair of witching 
hlack eyes, ami a half-roguisli look hirkiiig at the 
corners of her iiioulli. 

From the window of the plea.sant room in 
which they were all bivaklasling, lay sli-etched 
bidbre them one of the fairest prosiujcls the eye 
ciiuLl wish to rest iiiioii. To the immediatu fniiN 
ground was a gravclleil terrace and a wide sweep 
of soft green lawn ; while all siruiiiul and sloping 
ilownwaiils ran a plantation of thickly growing 
trees, rich in the glorie.s of their early summer 
foliage. Below, stretching far away to the right 
and left, lay a broad aiitl winding sheet of water, 
studded with little islets, and rullled by the iiiorn- 
iiig breeze, looking blue as jasper us it rippled in 
the sunshine. Beyond, on the other shore, were 
sloping woods and vci-daiit ]ne.adows, with here 
and there a house peeping up from amid the trees; 
while still farther, making a background to the 
entire scene, and forming a lilting contrast to 
the quiet beauty of the inid-landscap(*, rose a 
chain of lofty peaks and heal hor-c lad mountains. 

The sheet ol water was Windeniiere, the largest, 
and taking it all in all, the loveliest of the English 
lakes ; and the house to which 1 ru-.st introduced 
my readers \vua Haven Castle, the s(?at of John 
VemoHj Esq., and one. of the most deliglitiul resi- 
dences in all the country roiind. 

Mra Vernon perused her s»iii*s letter, then 
read it aloud. It was dated from Lk)iidoii, and ran 
thus : 

Dear Mother— Harry Slandish is at hist 
able to take a few days* holiday, and is coining 
down with me to-morrow to pay liis long promised 


visit to Haven Castle. We shall arrive hy the 
afteinnon train, and come np the lake by the 
steamer. You can send James across with the 
hcwit as usual to pick us up at the ])ier. — Your 
ailectionalc son, (Ieiiald Vernon. 

* What a boy he is ! * she cried, when she ha*l 
finished, 'to give me only this .short notice. He 
could not know that Mi.ss Lewis wa.^ already 
staying with n.s.* 

‘ O dear,’ cried the little lady at the table ; ‘ I *ni 
afniid I shall be .sadly in the way.* 

^ Nonsense !* said M r Vernon, looking over Ids 
spectacles ; * ih*? young men, I 'm sure, will be 
cjiily too dclightetl.* 

Dom Vernon had hefrayed symptoms of blushing 
during tin; reading of the letter, and the quick 
eyes of ht‘r young friend luul soon detected her. 

‘By-thc-bye, lids Air Stand ish, is he not the 
young man whom (lemUl introduced u.s to in 
J.ioniloii V a.skcul Air Vernon of his wife. 

* The same. Me is so gcnllemnnly and nice.— I 
am sure 3'on will like him, Afi.«.s Lewi.s.’ 

At this stage J.)ora left the table, ami strolled 
timmgh the open window into the gaixlexi. Her 
friend soon joined her tluire. 

‘Oh, you wir.ked little thing !* she. cried, seizing 
Dura round the waist. ‘ I verily believe you are 
in love with this Mr Standisli— or whatever his 
name is — and have lu'ver told me a word about 
it But l*ve found you out at lust When did 
it liap])en I How old is he ? Is he goixl-looking ? 
Ouiiie, tell me evcrylliing directly. I insist on 
knowing.* 

‘ Fanny, how can yon be .«»o absnnl ! I have 
only seen ‘‘I/tis Mr Slandish,’* iis you call him, 
two or three times in my life.* 

‘ And what did lie talk about those two or three 
limes ?* 

‘ I ’m sure 1 really can't remember. Ordinary 
tupic,s, 1 .«*iippose.* 

‘ Nothing else 
‘ Nulhiiig else.* 

‘ Well, ]>nss, isn't it jolly of your brether 
bringing him down just now, while I’m here ? 
Won’t we have .some fun I * 

‘ Fanny, 1 *in quite shocked at you.* 

‘And 1 at yon, for blushing so at breakfast But 
never mind ; w e shall see — what we shall see.* 

Mere Miss Lewis's bantering was put an end to 
by Mr Vernon appearing on the scene and asking 
the young ladies to accumx>atiy him for a coii- 
stiliitional. 

Punctual to time that afternoon, the two Irav- 
ellera were landed at the little jedty attached to 
the grounds of Haven Castle. They were both tall, 
strongly built young men. Cerahl Veriiou was 
fair, like his sister; Henry Standisli, darker and 
— lliough both were good-looking -more tinely 
featured than his friend. Tlury were warmly 
welcomed by both host and hostess. Fanny Lewis, 
wdio had been a school-fellow of Dora’s, was a 
stnuiger to ht)th ; but the ghul welcome ot the 
latter, and the leiuler glaiicc.s from the soft bine 
eyes, pmved to Mciirv Bfcindish that he at all 
events liad not been foigotteii. Me was enrap- 
tured with all he saw— the InniRc, the grounds, 
and all the country round, which he had never 
visited before. 

‘Well, Dora,* said her brother that evening, 
when they were nil sitting talking in the drawing- 
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room, * liavc you made out any prograiunic for our 
week's amusement V 

‘O yes/ she answered. ‘To-morrow v^o spend 
on the lake ; Thursday we ascend llelvellpi.’ 

‘llelvellyn !’ cried all the others in a hreath. 

‘How delightful !* sighed Eanny. 

‘Capital ! — the best thing we could do,’ s.aid 
tieralu, *if the weather continues favourable, 
which I think it will.’ 

The day following was spent as suggested, 
rowing about the lake and picnicking on one of 
the little islands. 

And then ciinic Thursday, bright and cloudless, 
and giving every ])rospect of a tine aiul charming 
day. The four young peojiU* were driven over in 
Mr Vernon’s wagonette to the little inn at Wylli- 
burn, from which the ascent was to commeiici;. 
On the vray they passed through Amblesidc, then 
at the height of its busy season and foil of siiiiiiner 
tourists ; Rydal and "Grasmere, with the little 
white church and silent gravi-vard, where the poet 
Wonlsworth lies buried ; and then up the lung 
plecj> of Dunniail liaise, till they reached the 
Xng’s Head at Wytliburn, tluur chistination. 
Geriild and Dora laid c1iiiib(Ml the iiKointaiu .so 
often that a j;niilo was unnecessary, and the two j 
ladies wouhl not hear of ponies. So they starle(l | 
off in gay spirits, fully efjuij^ped with stout sho(‘s, ; 
baskets for botanical speciuicns, and strong Alpine- . 
stocks. The ascent began almost at tlie inn-<loor, 
and continued upwards by the side of a little | 
t«tream that came ilaucing down the mountain-side. | 

Laughing and talking, slip]ung and stumbling, j 
they were soon Iinlf-way iij) tlie frowning mass, i 
and a map-like view of lakes and valleys, hills I 
and brawling streams, was beginning to unfold j 
itself at their feet. At length a point was reached ! 
'where a faint sheep-track suddenly left the path- ‘ 
way they were, pursuing, and 'wound up the | 
iiiouTitaiii in a enntrary direction. | 

‘Now!’ cried Dora, stopping ; ‘which road shall ! 
we lake 1 Gerald ami I *?xph>red this track ycui-s ‘ 
ago, and found it an agreeable change from the i 
regular path, tliough rather longer.’ 

‘ Ihit,’ said Gerald, ‘we are not far now from 
Brownrigg’s Well ; and if we do not keep to the 
main ])ath, we shall mi.ss it ; and that would be a 
dn^adt'id disappoiiitiiient, for Mi.ss Lewis and I are 
almost dying of thirst.’ 

‘ Suppose,* suggestijil Harr}', ‘ that we divide 
into two parties, ami jiici'L on tlie ^summit 

‘Yes,* cried Miss J^ewis; ‘and have a race 'who 
gets there, first, rif iMiuive giving those, 'who take 
the longer road a fair start.’ 

‘ What do you say, Miss Vernon ? Shall we 
separate t ’ 

‘ Ye.’S, certainly, if you all agree to it. You and 
T c.iin lake, the sheep-trac.k ; ami Gerahl and Miss 
Lewis the path p:Lst the w''cll, as they arc bo 
thirsty.* 

‘ Very well ; it is settled, then,’ said Gerald. 

‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘ T Inti I we meet,’ added Fanny, pointing upwards 
with a little tragic gesture, ‘on the niouiiluiii's 
brow.* 

Thf;y then separated, and soon each couple was 
hidden from vicjw. 

Of the whole, four, ]ierhaps Mr Stand isli was the 
most pleased at this oiTangenient ; for trutli to say, 
he was enaniouTeil of the fair-haired damsel by 
his side, and this was the iirst opportunity he had 


had siiice his arrival of being left with lier alone. 
A short year before, wlicn the Vernons were stay- 
ing in London, Gerald --who u’as then reading for 
the Bar — had introiluced him into their little 
circle ; and each time that he had visited them, 
he hail iMutonio more and more tilled with admira- 
tion of Donu lie knew that it wiis wrong and 
foolish ill him — a coiiipurutlvely poor man, with 
his own way to make in the world — to fall in love 
with a rich man’s daughter; hut he could not 
resist the fascination of her sweet society, and iit 
last liiwl jiartc'd from lier with the avowal of liis 
love hanging mute upon his lips, though not 
daring to give it utterance. 

And Dora — what had been ber feelings nil this 
time i All ! had she not betrayed them all too 
plainly that ha]>py morning two days befoiv, 
when she had iir.st hoard that lie was coming / 

They coiitiniUHl their rugged journey up the 
bleak mountain side, Dora leading the way, and 
Harry sto])ping every iio\v and llieii to secure 
some rare little fiu'ii lliat lay coiic(?a1ed aiiiong the 
crevices of the itick, or to glance below on the 
glorious prospect that now lay pfn*tcheil beneath 
them. At length the ]iat1i they had been pur- 
suing brought tliinii gradually round to the other 
side of the inuiiutain, ami then; joiiieil one of the 
iiiuiii trucks to the suniiniL - the one leailing from 
Legbeilhwaitc ami Tlnrlcnnnc, past, the Glen- 
ridding lend mines. Il.'iving rmched a charming 
nook umlcr an overhanging rock, which oom- 
maiideil a new and ningniticmt view”, they agiverl 
to ri'st for a fiiw miniite.s and lhi*u moinit iipwanls 
jis fpiickly as possible. 

To llnrir right, lay Red ’rnrii, linndri'd feet 
iminedialely biMieath the sunnnit of JJidvellyn, 
renced in on the one .<ide by tin*, rocky ridge 
of Striding Kdge, and mi the other close to 
W'heve Dora and her coni]«niion were resting - -by 
a similar barrii r, called Swirrel Kd;re, having for 
its eastern tenninat.io!L the conical -slia|U‘d ]teak of 
( 'atchedecaiii. Jh.*yi>ml, lay the lovely luce of 
l.-IlswatiT, with SlybiiiTow C'l-.'ig and < hm harrow’ 
I’ark fringing its w’eslern shores ; while the lofty 
niouiilaiii of Cross Fell in the. extrenn* ilist:in-e 
closed ill the horizon, ami stood out. bi)i>llv agai]l^t 
the sky. It was a kind of rocky terrace they wei'c. 
on, ovei'liangiiig a precipice that ran slieer down 
for about thirty feet, till it abruptly terminated 
in a small mossy bank. Tiiis also, in its turn 
ovcTliiing another precipice of considerable depth, 
making one faint and dizzy even to look down. 

The young man had all throiigU their walk 
been striving inanfiilly to keep Iii]ii.self from mak- 
ing Hie long unspoken avowal of his love; but 
now tlial they were, alone — here, in the. cool shade, 
with such a panorama before tlicm and the know- 
ledge. of their utter seclusion from the outer v orld 
— he could no longer remain silcmt. 

‘Miss Venioii,’ he said, after a pause, during 
wliicli Dora had been occupied in sorting her ferns 
and llowers ; ‘ do you remember that night in 
London when 1 said good-bye to you for the last 
time ?’ 

‘G yes,* she answered quickly. 

‘Well, i little thought then that I should 
ever see you again. I felt assured then Uiat my 
secret was safe — that 1 should never be com- 
pelled to divulge it -that 1 should never Buifer 
the humiliation which 1 knew could hut follow its 
revelation.’ 
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< A secret ! ’ slie reiterated, looking at liim scraiiibleti, hall-slid down the rocks, some little 
wouderingly. ‘1 do not understand. What rlistance from where her lover hail fallen, and 
secret ?* where the descent was not quite so precipitous ; 

* Can you ask it V he answered, taking her teariii" her dress and bruisin;; her face and limits, 
hand. ‘In one short week, l^ra -may I call 3’ou but with the strength, enerj^^y, and courage that 
])ora? — I hiwl loamed to love you more than her desperation hiul endowed her with, she reached 
iiiy own life*. ; but I darod not tcdl niy love — I the mossy bank in vilely, uiul rui»hed panting to 
dared not think of it. Eor f. was si pour man then, the woiiiided man. 

as I am now, and you — you were the daughter of * M3'’ darling my darling !* she waiUrd, jw tear- 
a rich iiiau.’ ing her kerchief into strips, she quickly ban- 


iShc was trembling viohuitl}’, and lier eyes were 
moistening. 


daged tbe poor wounded head and stoppeil the 
flow of blood. Then, while he was still iiiicoii- 


‘O Dora!’ he cried passionately, ‘those tears | scions, sho gently raised him, and moved the 
give me new hope — new life. You do not Hcorii arm from its painful position, to bis side. She 
iiie then for niy prcsunqitioii - vou do not cast me | then knew that it Avas broken, ami moaned aloud 
from vou ! Tidl me, dear one, ‘tell me— can it be in her sigoiiy find despair ; for liow Avas he to be 
possible that you love me V got aAA'ay— away fioiu this linrrible niounlaiii, to 

She did not speak, she. did not utter a word, 1 the civilised Avorld belo\A', Avlierc; he iiiiglit have 
but alloAved hersedf to be drawn bv his strong \ help and succour i A dreadful tlioiight, Avhich she 
manly arm ill a fond lingering embrace— listening could not suppress, suddenly flashed through hm- 
to the loving Avoids that fell from his lips -witii brain; Suppose tliey coiibl not get away at all- 
looks that told him all he wLshed to know. suppose help should ?tej.vr come! She leaped from 

IIoAV Jong they remained upon that little terrace her kneeling posturo by the Avouiided man, and 
can iiCA'CT be told; but Harry Slandish at last Inistily traversed the little bank uii which tJiey 


looked at his Avatch Avith a cry of aina/mnenl. 


wei-e sUiioneJ. It Avas but a few 3'ards long and 


‘ WliA',’ he cried, ‘ Herald and Miss Lewis Avill \ a fcAV feet in width. It Avould be next to impos- 
tbink iiH lost ! ’riie-V must have reached llic \ dble to gi;t back again by the way she Inul 
sniiimit long before lliis ; and we have cviileullv ‘ come, or by any means above ; Avbile beloAA’, all 
come considerably out of our way. Had avc not | around them Irowiied the deep precipice, AVith 
betler ascend at once T flm lied Turn at the bottom, ami the miuis of 

‘O aW ‘TL will indeed take us all broken rocks that formed tin*, base of Swirrcl 

our time to rtiacli tboui, and llieii be back at the IMgc. Even if she could have regained the path- 
inn before dusk. Let us go at once.’ way to go for help, could she leave lam while 

Tlipv made ready for aii immediate scramble up renmined in his then unconscious slate i 
the stiVp hill-side'; but before going, I fairy eytil But she Avould not despair ; she Avould not give 
a small plant groAviiig at Hie edge of the path, wa3' to useless griet and idle tears. She belie\\*d 
and Avas on his knees in a moment, busilv uproot- lluit (loil Avould Jielp her iii this her sore distress, 

I inf, ‘ and kueiding down at the foot of a rock, she 

" The (W/iamdfpinitm/’ he cried delightedly, poured forlli a prayer full of earnestness and 
‘ and the first I luiA'e seen.’ yearniiig lailh. , , 

‘ Yes,’ Dora ansAveivd ; ‘itgroAV?-, 1 belinA’e, only H had had but a little bramlA’, or even :i 
oil Ifelvellyn. JUit do, do be can l’ul ; vou uro draiigbt of cohl water to wet tliose pour parched 
ilrendfiilly near tn.Mjdge of the precipice. “ Do not Mips Avitli, and to bring him back to ooiiscioiis- 

lean over ; you Avill Ah !’ I ; but she had iiolhiiig, nothing ! Suddenly 

Willi a Avild cry she rushed forAvard. Her com- i thuiight seemed to strike her, ami bending 
iianioii, too eager to secure the ]ilaiit, bail oA'er- j OA'er her lover .s outstretched bod3', she, 

I ba1aiic.«;d hiiiisolf, and Avitli a ciy of terror, had geiitl3' looseiieil his coat and Jelt in bis breust- 
fal leu down the abyss. Doi’ca stood on the brink, pocket. A ineinoraiuliiin-book, and— — what AA'as 
I gazing downAA'ards, her eves dilated Avith horror, lit>g^‘rs seized so cagerlv’, Avhile a cry ot 

unable to move, to speak, to help ! .i»y ber lips f it Avas a small lla>k 

Hut bis fall Avas suddenlA' checked b}^ tbe fashioned so as to lit comtortabl3' in the ])ocki*t 
sbelving rock, covered AvitIiino.ss,Avliicli alone broke witlioiit tear of breakage. 1. nscrcAving tlie litl, 
tbe pre-cipilous descent ; ami Dora kjiav him lying she tested the contents. It Avas lull of braml3' ; 
thcro, with bis arm twisted bciicalli bis back, and hastily emptying some into the cup that Avas 
and a wound on the forehead, caiused b3' a sharp- atlacbed, she Indd it to bis lips, ami poiiml the 
pointed piece of rock he bad struck against as rcA'iving Iluid down bis dry ]urclieil throat. I<ong 
he fell. She called out to him in ber agony UAVuil ihe lesiilt. ^ 

and grief, but there avus no response. She then At last be iiioved slightly, wliile a liuiit moan 
cried aloud for help, Avilb all tbe. strength she escaped bis lips ; then opening liis eyes, he looked 
could summon to her aiil ; but the only uiiSAver stcmlla-^itly up at Dura’s pale, wall lace, 
that greeted her Avas a dull faint echo from the ‘ Where am I ? — Avliat is the matter, at length 
distant peak of Cutchedecain. What could she he moaned leebly, looking Avildy round, 
do t-o saA’o him? Slie kiuiAV that if left alone With a great sigh ot reliel and thaiikfuliie^, 
there for long without help, he must perish ; Dorn tenderly held him to her hroast, and told 
and rushing frantically from one end of tlie little him all. , . , . n . 

terrace to the other, she strove vainly for a means ^l^be sun Avas alreaily sinking over the westeni 
of reaching liim. Her nerves were strung, Iioav- bills, and the strange silence all arouml oppressed, 
ever, to the highest pitch. She seemed possessed but did not frighten her. fc>he had nerved herscii 
of a strength she hail never felt before. She would tw endure the Avorst that might belall her, and AA'ius 
reach and save him, or die henudf in the attempt ! now prepared for anything— even death itself. 
Witli her Alpiiio-stock for a support, she half- At length the crescent moon rose behind a distant 
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ridge, iuid the stare one hy one lit up the dark 
1)1 ue canopy above. 

* On Helvellyn ! ' lie repeated, liardly crediting 
his senses. 'J'hen, wilii a sharp cry of grief : 
‘ And it is iiiy fault -all niy fault. You, niy poor 
Dorn, here, at night, on this cold, damp iiioiint-nin. 
(^li, 1 can never forgive niyaelf ; it is horrible, 
horrible ! ’ 

* 0 Harr}’, do not think of me. Think only u'hat 
would have happened if 1 could not have reachctl 
you. Let us rather thank («od that 1 came in time.’ 

‘ 3ily preserver ! * he cried fondly ; ‘ iiiy truest, 
deari'st love ! ’ 

He was very weak, and his arm ^laiiied him 
considerably ; but he bore it very ])atieiitly, and 
submitted with a grateful lieart while the girl 
improvised a sjdiiit made from a portion of her 
Alpine-stock, hastily lirokcii olf for the occasion. 
Exhausted with speaking, he fell info a quiet 
sleep, with Dora’s liand clasped lovingly in his, 
and her hice wal»diing tenderly lH?side him. She 
had known neither liiiiiger nor fatigue, though 
slic had tasted barely anything since nioriiing. 

Through the tedious hours of the night she 
kept lier sacred vigil, until at h'tigtli nioriiing 
dawned upon the great world Ixdow, and the sun 
rose magniticently over the mountains. ].)ora was 
on the alert. She knew that her father and 
brother would not leave a stone unturned to 
discover what had befallen them, and she felt 
sure that tli(*y would liist thoroughly explore tlie 
path they had taken the day before. She rest)lve<l, 
therefore, to be const smtly on the watch, for .‘<lie 
could see easily, from the edge of the bank, any 
one who happened to be crossing the terrace 
above?. Harry was still lying weak and stiff But 
assistance was lia])pi]y at haud, and voices could 
he distinctly heard, i»rocee<ling from overhoinl ; 
.mil suddenly figures Avere descried moving on 
towanls the edge of the prcci])ice. ^'es ! — Dora 
could iioAV distinguish them. (.Jerald, her father, 
and some men carrying tools and repes. 

‘derald! father !-^lielp! W(f .are here !’ she 
cried with all her strength, diea«ling le.'st tlioy 
should neither see nor hear her. 

'Mr Staiidisli is here, dreadfully hurt. He 
cannot move.’ 

Adjuring her to take courege, they immediately 
proceeded to devi': ])laiia for relief. A rudo car 
was fashioned by the men diii of some boards, ;inil 
let down the sid«; of the rock by ineniis of ropes. 

Dora did not need to be instructed what she had 
to do ; but with the bmvery and streiigtli that had 
sustained her throughout the wlmle of that dreadful 
ordeal, assisted Harry on to the rinle eraft— where 
he could lie at length— and hound him sahdy to it 
with pieces of strong cord that wcire tlirown down 
to her. 

Up, up it went. How anxiously slu! Avatclied 
the ascent. It was lowered again, emjity. Khc 
gave a sigh of relief ; and liastily hindiiig herself 
to the car, was soon hoisted into mid-air, and .a 
loud an/l prf)loriged shout of joy hurst iroin evtTy 
lij) ns she safely reached the tiq) of the ])recipice. 

* Saved saved ! ’ she cried, rushing into lier 
father’s outstretched arms, and weeping glad tears 
of j(>y and thankfulness upon his breiist. 

She then ipiickly told liiiii all that had occurred, 
for it w'as iieccssaiy that the wounded man should 
he got away as soon ns po.ssible. Indeed, tliis wus 
a dilficulL Uisk, for he was too weak to Avulk ; but 


the rescuers were brave .and resolute, and con- 
verting the c.ar into a species of stretcher, they 
ciirricd liini as carefully us iiossible down the 
stce]Y and rugged descent. 

'AVe li.avc pas.scd a dreailful night,’ said Herald 
to his sister, as they descended ; ' almost as bad as 
yours. Ycstoiilay, after leaving you, Miss Lewis 
and T made oiir Avay steailily to the suiiiiiiit, and 
I reacheil it early in the afternoon. AVe must have 
Availed there two or three hours, but you never 
came ; and at last we concluded you bad tired your- 
Si.dve.'^ and bad gone back to tbc inn. AVe went 
down again by the Avay aa'c had come, only to find, 
on reaching NVylhhurii, llmt you Inul hot been 
I seen or heaiil of. It Avas then nearly dusk ; and 
I Avhen it became quite dark, aa'o Avere obliged to 
return alone, fur it Avas impossible at that time 
to seek you ou the mountain, ’.riiis nioriiing 
tiiy father and I started Avith a gang of helpers 
before daybreak, and comimmced our search in 
the e.'irly dawn.’ 

Herald having then to go forwanl to help the 
men with tlie slrelcln'r, Dora was alone Avilii her 
father ; and in a few short minutes Ii.'kI told him 
all that had passed on the little terrace, before the 
accident ; of the young man’s true and sincere atiec- 
tion, and of her own new-born love. 

AVeeks afterwanls, a young man, with bis ann 
ill a sling, av.'is lying on a sofa that had been 
brought out for him into a Avann sunlit garden, 
filled Avitli the perfmiu.*. of sweet-sinelliiig lloAA’crs 
and the gentle air that came up from the lake 
below. A tair'liaircd girl Avas seated near him, 
liuhliiig ill hers liis oiilsl retched hand. 

'Dora,’ he AViu^ saying tenderly, as he. looked up 
into her sAvcot young face ; ' I ofleii lliiiik that, 
AVere it. not for the pain ami miseiy yon had then 
to siiMer, I ought to look b.'iek upon my accident 
as the briglilesl: event of iny exisleiiee. h’or ilid 
you not save iny life, darling, at tlie feaiTid ])eril 
of yuiir oAvn ; did yon not .seal our helrot1i.il with 
a noble .self-.sacritice ; diil you not ])rovc. more 
tliaii augliL else could have done - licit yoiir Ioa'C, 
like mine, AA'as dearer than life itself 1’ 


AN INTELLICHBLE AllT-AVlUTKU. 

Si:n.sii!I.k folks oiieii any book profcs-soilly AViittcn 
upon Art Avith nimdi misgiving, uiul the mure so the 
more they are accustoiiicd to books on this alarm- 
ing subject. There is something in it that seems 
to liuA’c a scattering ellect upon the Avits of even 
intelligent Avrilers. A Avclcoiiie, therefore, should 
be given to .any Avork on art Avliich is reasonable, 
Avithoiit pretence; ami such a book hoav lies br-fore 
us in The. Finn A rh and timir Uaes, by Mr Bellara 
(Siiiitli, Elder, & (yO.). He addresses himself, not 
to artists, but to the general public, Avliom he warns 
off the rocks ami shoals on Avhicli their taste is apt 
to be sliipAvrecked. He speaks of the lliousamls 
of ])oo|)Ie Avho go into raptures over A’^errio’.s 
painted liddle at Chatswortli, 'who would be in 
no AA'iiy airceted by the sight of a real fiddle.’ The 
adiiiiratioii l.bc*y feel is the same as that extorted 
by any iiigciiioiis toy, and Fine Art, he wiikcs 
them to understand, is not a toy. The artist also 
AA’hc Avislies to be admired merely for his skill and 
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patience, U not iin iirlist in any hi^li sent«e. Mr 
hcllarit iH honest— and very nnexceptioimlly honest 
-■-in at once coiilessiuj' that in {Kissiii;* from verbal 
poetry to paiutiiig ^ve necessarily lose a »re:it deal. 
1’aintin;; is after nil inarticulate ; It may make 
itself iindcTstuod indeed to some, but not to others ; 
and its sphere is much more limited than art- 
worshippers would have us believe. * it is certain 
that of the people who visit our piclii re-gal lories, 
nine-tenths see nothing mure iii Tiinier or Erancia 
than a more or less successful attempt to n-pro- 
duce some external fact of nature or history.’ 
And it might even be. adde«l, ibat some i>(‘ople 
sec more where there is really no more to set* ; 
just as the commentators will sometimes rof»t out 
a meaning in tlicir author which would a:5tonish j 
nobody so mucli as hiniM'lf. | 

Mr Tlelljirs does not go to tlii.s extresiie of fiinik- | 
ness; but he is more than * toleraldy honest* for 
a gi'iilleinan whose vocation is to write of Art. 
He acknowledges, for example, that inii.sio, though 
it exorcises so widc.sjiread an iiilliienee, hn.s Mhc 
power of awakening but two principal phases of 
emoliuii : that is to say, elation and depression in 
all their various forms.’ Jfe is careful to point 
out, indeed, that when ‘wedded to iimnortal vei*si*,’ 
its power is of much wider range ; but then the 
r!C*ntiiiiont of the words is ofttiii taken Ibr that of 
the music itself. IK* adds, rather naively, that ‘ it 
will be l\)iiiid that the allusions in Heethoveii's 
J'astoral Sympliony are much mon^ fully uioKt- 
stood when there is souk*, sort of syllahu.s in the 
])rngramiiu: for easy reference. Kveii these aw not 
iair examples, for a.s they contain din'ct imitation.^ 
of natural sounds, it would not be surpri.sing if 
their motives were n*adily recognised.* 

Asj for Dancing, we do not dance now ; that i.s, 
there is m* siich tldiig in fa-sliionablc .society, while 
the dancing (»n our stage is simply meretricious. 
Jhit if you want to see Avhat dancing, mere, natural 
grace of action, can eUcct, look at Mr Ptcllar-s’ 
lu-etty ])icture of it : ‘ One of our old frieuds the 
organ-grinders — sueli a soiirc.c of pleasiue to the 
lower, and so much abused by the upper classc.s - 
has wearily draggeil lii.s organ into a »|uit!t street 
on a bright summer evening, lie is heavy- 
hearted, for he has receivoil but few halfpence ; 
the sun Ima been intensely hot, and he lias been 
“moved on” all day, having been uiifoLiiiiiatc 
enough to disturb tliive sick persons and a mathe- 
matician. But he mu.*«t try and earn another penny 
or two, and he begins once more to grind out the | 
old tunes, now so isimilinr that be scarcely hears 
tlicni. A group of little children from a neigh- 
bouring alley gather round him, and ga/e with 
wondering eyes upon his instruiiient and on him- 
self. He Biiiiles upon them sadly enough, for in 
his simple heart he loves young children dearly ; 
and once in the old Italian days days now so 
infinitely far removed — had some of his own. 
But soon the tune is done, the barrel is shifted, 
and he begins another. Tt is on old Scotch reel, 
with a lilt and a quaint chime about it that would 


make the very ga.4-hinii)s caper in their sockets if 
they knew hew. And soon the cliildreirs eyes 
begin lo sitarkle, the dimples deejien in their 
dii-sky cheeks, and with one iiiijrry glance at their 
eiilertaiiier, they arc dancing as only children can. 
Their round arms escaping from their dingy 
s1cev(!.s ; their rich taugleil hair falling over their 
shoulders, anti their little lithe forms swaying with 
an infinite grace ; their iiinocciici?, for they are inno- 
cent as yet even in a Lomlou alley, their health, 
and all the exf|iii.-ite jt»y i>f young emotions, linil | 
their best exj>n;.’isiiin fn^.* Mr Un-kin liim.-^elf neetl 
scarcely l>e ashamed of tin* abuve descii^ition, 
which gives u.s art at its best, because derived 
(limit from nature. At the same time, it is un- 
deniable tli.at (lancing may hii hroiiglit to a very 
high pitch of perfection by art. ‘.Jeremy Taylor,* 
.-ays an old critic quoteil by mir author, ‘pro- 
nounced an nnnth(*ma against dancing, hut had lie 
ever seen Taglioni, he woiiM have rented a stall.* 
Dancing witlioiit iiiirsic, however, it must he 
eonfe.s.s(Hl, is like veal willunit bacon, rather 
in.^ipid. 

Mr Bellars give.^ what .sceni.s lo ns a rather sin- 
gular niasoii fi.)r why .«o much of the best music \n 
sad. It is for the same reason, he says, that the 
best poetry is sad ; though he should surely rather 
s;iy the sweetest poetry. ‘Our sweetot songs are 
(lio.se,* sings Shelley, in his ode to the Skylark, 
‘which t(*ll of saddest thought;* wlieivas the epic 
is not sad, hut only suhliiiie. ‘ Nearly all men who 
think or feel deeply,* say.s our author, ‘are so 
oppre-ssinl by the miseries and mysteries around 
them, that .Joy comes to them hut .seldom, and 
h(*foro they can embrace her, she. lias Hetl. Prob- 
ably bright and hapjiy men would always write 
bright and hiqipy imi.^ic— but such men 'arc haiil 
to iiiid.* 

This may he in part correct, hut we believe that 
it is the memory of the Past, and e.spccially of the 
happhii:ss of the Past, that nuike.s the poet and the 
coiiipo-ser both .so sad. ‘'fhe sorrow's cromi of 
.sorrow Is remembering Inippier things ;* and it is 
not hi*c4iuse the. world is so black with them, hut 
hccaiiso it hits once been .so bright, that men sing 
ond play ro sadly. They are sighing for tlie 
‘ happy days * of uuld lang .syne. Of the alienee of 
iiiiagiiiation among the old masters, our author 
speaks boldly, though he see.iiis to admin*, what 
commoii-.scnse tells us is a defect. The early Pre- 
llaphaelite painters ‘knew of course perfectly well 
that St Peter never wore a triple crown, and that 
St Stephen diil not go about balam‘ing stones «)n 
his head,’ yet they chose so to paint them : ‘ out of 
earnest faith and feeling,* ami all the re.'^t of it, 
says Mr Bellars ; hut why not from sheer want of 
iiiiagiiuilioii ? From what one kiiow.s of modern 
painters and their ‘ faith ami feeling,* we confess 
this seems much more likely. Paiiitor.s took up 
with rcligioms siibjt'cts in tlio>(^ time.^, not beciiiise 
they themselves were religion.**, hut because tho.se 
subjects wei*e the only popular ones. 

Sir Bellars of (loiirse denie.s that art is a matter 
of taste. But afti^r all, that is what it comes to. It 
is certainly not a matter of fact. Nothing c-an he 
more absurd, for example, than to admire the old 
masters because they are old masters ; a stupidity 
which led pome painters of late years even to 
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imitate their :ickiiow1t*d{^ul Hliortcoiniiifi'i), such ns 
BtiffncsB, aufrulurity, ami M’iint of perspective. Nur 
is it true that even the most accomplished con- 
iioisscuT can always distiiiguish between an old 
master and an iiiiiUition. We liave seen some 
notable mistak(\s of tliia sort made within the last 
few years by the lii^'liest authorities ; when? stolen 
pictures of the utmost value have been hawkecl 
about, and pooh-poohed a.s palpable fon.»erii‘fl by 
those to whom they were offereil for sale — because 
they were offered at a cheap price. 

Thonjrh the pretence of ])icture-iin])n.stflrs has 
been cx^iusetl a liuiidred limes, iiiiposture still 
{joes on. Every one knows the stnr}' of Michael 
Angelo’s ‘Sleeping (hipid/ wliich he buried, that 
the art-critics of his da}' might find it, and 
T(?c.ognise it for a jn-iceh-ss lu-qiiest of antiquity! j 
Mignanl painted a Magdalen so iiiiicli after Ciiiiilo's 
manner that it deceived that prince of art-critics, 
Le Brnii, who not onl}’ paid two t1ions<iiid crowns 
for it, but w.'inted to bet three liundretl loin's that 
it am (luido’s. ‘ Well, tlie picture / painted,’ saitl 
Mignard, ‘was done over the ]»ortrait of a car- 
dinal ;* and with a ]ieiieil dipped in oil hcreinovetl 
a lock of the Magdalen, and shewed a canlinal’s 
hat. Tile, faiiioiis ‘ Innocent Impostors ’ of ijcrnaid 
Picart, a set of prints professedly from the tlesigns 
of the old iua.ders, deceived the whole art-worhl of 
Ills time, us a similar work would doubtless deceive 
them now, though without abating their arrogance. 
The unhappy lae.l being, that the intrinsic merit 
of a work is nothing in their opinion compared 
with an established name. 

Mr Hollars, to do liim justice, is above this 
weakness. He has given, for the thousandth time, 
a definition of Beauty, which is at leaf>t original : j 
he says it is (he intrinsic pereqUion of (foodness. ‘ If j 
we have to think and argue with ourselves about ! 
i it, it is not beautiful to us.’ Acconliiig to this ; 
theory, Lc Brun was right enough in his Judgiiieiit . 
of IMignanl’s picture, and ought to have stuck to \ 
it, whit'h we may be sui-e he didn’t. Though not ! 
quite coinciding with some of oiir author’s iilea.^, he ; 
is generally quite plain and straightforward, even 
upon such a subject as rhiarosruroj* about which j 
I perhaps more ruhhisli has been spoken and written i 
j than on any other. He points out that the effects ■ 
of nature in this line can only he reprcseiitctl on 
canvas by elaboraU- artifice. ‘ No lamp-black — even ! 
apart from its surface I'cflection — is so dark as a 
cleft in a rock ; no wliileiiess which the painter cun 
produce, when seen in the ordinary sufiusetl light of 
a room, equals the •■Ifect of a white object under the 
direct rays of the sun. Y(?t ( 'laude ami Turner Imvo 
paintitd the sun, and the glow of nature under its 
' influence, and tlie deficiency in force does not strike 
; us.* This is effected hy llie ingenious use of con- 
trast. The sea-liinl wiiicli seems white against the 
! cliff will Bcem dark against the bright sky. On the 
other hand, it is tine that some great masters have 
Bcomed these devices, though they seem reasonable 
enough. Michael Angelo, for example, worked in 
; fresco, ‘exhibiting therein a breadth and gYsiicnd- 
i iscd tn*atmcnt, both of form and colour, such as to 
; raise tlie mind at once alxivo the idea of deceptive 
i representation.* He even ventur(?d upon an obscr- 
j vation, not often quoted by artists, that ‘ oil-puint- 


ing was an ocennation fit only for women and cliil- 
di'eii.* He would probably have eiitertuincil the 
same opinion as Mr Bellars does of Gustavo Doto’s 
‘Christ Leaving the Pretorium,’ wherein the promi- 
neiuaj and dignity of the central figure, obtaincil 
by making eveiy luoiling line of the picture con- 
verge upon the same point, is here likened to Uic 
conjurer's trick of 'forcing a caid.’ Our author 
does ]iot certainly hesitate to attack great public 
favourites. He accuses Landseer, for example, of 
passing the boundaiy-liiie which divides legilimnto 
f^xaggeratiuii from caricature. ' No dog smilca like 
the glossy-coated spaniel in the "Alexander and 
l)iogcnc.s ;** and the supercilious hauteur of tho 
hound-footman is still less doggish.* 

3iluch of Mr Bellars’ book is, us we have shewn, 
both intelligent ami ciitertainiiig; but perhaps the 
best part of it his examples of colour fi-om tho 
poets, flrawii fruni the works of Shelley, Coleridge, 
and Wijnlsworth. lie shews us how supi'rior arc the 
lines of lhc.‘«e genuine ]}Octs to those*, ot mere ‘ woixl- 
]>ainters,’ and how not only the scene is expre-ssed 
by them, but the seiiLhiient. Tims, in Teiiiiysou’s 
liL Mcinoriani — ami in the same poem, by-the-bye, 
ill which occurs perhaps the finest de.scription of 
the dawn of day in our language — he points out 
ail admirable re])rescMtalion of twilight : 

The* doubtful dusk revealed 
The knolls once imui*, where, couched at ease, 
Thu white kiue gliiiiinered, and the trees 
Jjaid tlulr dnrk tirma uhoui (hcjit ld: 

the last line of wliich * exactly conveys the weird 
elfect of spreatling tree.s in an imperfect light.* 
Again, in tho same chapter (upon ‘ Verbal 
Poetry’), be culls some very interesting speeiineus 
of what he calls ‘ thought-rhymes* from the IJihle, 
and arranges them in their rliytliiiiical form. In 
the L3oth i’saliii, verses from 15 to LS arc thus 
pn sentetl to ii.s : 

‘The idols of the lieritheii are silver and gold, 

The work of iiuai's hands. 

'I'lley have mouths, hut tiny si»L‘ak not; 

Myes have they, hut thi*y set? not ; 
i'liey hav(‘ i‘:irs, hut they hear not ; 

Neither is there any breath in their mouth.:'. 
They that iiiake therm are like unto them: 

So is every one that trustetli in them.' 

The whole, hook, indccfl, is ovidentlv the product 
of a sincere and earnest mind, well .stored, and 
capable of unusual appreciation. He has a rare 
reverence for what i.s sublime, and \ye may add 
divine ; uml yet doe.s not .scorn mere niceties. Hi.s 
aecoiint of Uic ‘A.^onaiite* verse-s -used by the 
Sp:mmixl.s, ami copied from them by Mrs Brown- 
ing -i.*<, for instance, well worth reading. In 
thc.se verses * the siune sound iloes not iiet eHsaiily 
recur, but one comes in its ]dace snflicicntly like 
it to sugge.st a corresjiondence between the -wo ; 
thus, ill the Ikad Pan of our great poetesfl, 

Neptune lies IhibuIc the Irideni, 

Dull and scnselcsH aa a 
And old Pluto, dead and silent, 

Is cast out into the sun ; 

Ceres sniileth stern thereat, 

“ Wo all now arc desolate — 

Now Pan is dead.'* ’ * 


* This aL'miiin;; weird mi"ht be simply translated, ‘tho 

science of liglit and Khaite,’ hut that would make it too 
ooinmonjdaoe. 


* Wo have ita1ici.s»d all the terminating words, as our 
author has done so, but as a matter of fact, only trident 
and silent arc * Asnnantu * rhymes ; all the rest are what 
is termed ‘ allowable.* 
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A much more remarkable instance of this kind 
uf rhyme is to bo found in Shelley (where, 
however, it was prubiibly not designed), in the 
lines: 

T can give not wliat men call love ; 

Bnt wilt tlitni accnit ml 

The homage the If cart lifts .iImivc, 

And the Heavens reject mi '/ 

For which contoiiipt of poetic nilcs jukI regula- 
tions, as Macaulay would have said, * any school- 
boy * would have hccii wliijiped. 

(.If the use (and abuse) of stained gloss, Mr 
PiCllurs has some oxccdkMit advice to offer. Any 
effort at l!mdsc;ip(i in this art, he shews to be out 
of jilace, the coh)ur not being painted on the glass 
(.13 some suppose), but given to it in the course of 
man u fad 11 n?. ‘There is no merit whatever,’ he 
.says, ‘in the attoinpt to do anything which is out 
of luarTiiony witli the materials and methods at the 
disposal of the artist. . . . 'J'lie Mniiich stained 
glass, for example, is ^ldlllired by most people for 
the very (inalily which it ought not to iiosscss, 
tlifit, nanioVi of af tempted realism.* 

Oil the other hand, our anihor combats Mr 
Iinskiir.s views on the ulwurdity of form and ide- 
gaiice in a r-ail way-station, anti justly asks why 
that desi-riidlon of building need be ugly, in W’hirh 
pciiple pass on the whole moiv spiire time, in which 
they have nothing else to do than to admire, than 
in any other. 

On the whole, we ran conlially Tecoiiiiiiend this 
volnmo ; for, while true to his colours, ami mag- 
nifying his ollice - or rather lii.s .subject • -Mr Ikdlaw 
does n«)t, us some art-writers do, ovciwludni u.^ 
with big words anti high-sounding eulogy. Ai-i 
Inw very elevating effects, and much more distinct 
uses than is generally iiutlcrstootl ; but it is also 
the very stronghohl of affectation : chiefly for this 
rea.soii, that patrons -flaiter(*tl by tht;ir ptara-sites — 
itiiagiiic that they iU’e .shewing good taste, anti evtui 
consitltTiiblt; intelligence, when, in fact, their 
atliiiiralioii of art is ii])i)ii no higluT intellectual 
level Mian their proleutled cra/e for old china. 


OCCAfcilOXAri NOTES. 

A vi;\v week.s agt>, in the article, * Wliat to do 
with Money,’ we olferetl a word of waniiiig agiiinst 
making inve-sLiucnts in fraudulently got-up con- 
cerns, anti in jiarlicnlar ailvisctl every one to 
‘ shun rail way. s, mines, aiiil other undertakings in 
the Unitetl State.s’ Since then, some remarkable 
stati.sticR rog.ariling deraiiliiiig railways iii the 
States have been given in a New York newspaper. 
From these we learn, lh:it from 1873 to the 1st 
January 187C, the bonds of defaulting railway 
companies amountctl to seven Imiitlrcd anti eighty- 
three million, nine, huinlrod and sixty-seven thou- 
sand, six hundred mitl sixly-iivc dollars ; or about 
a hundred and fifty-six millions sterling. Alto- 
gether, there seem to be seventy-four defaulting 
companion— that is to say, companies which cannot 
pay their borrowed money, iiidepciidently of their 
embarrassments otherwise. Nearly a third of flic 
money was borrowed from Knglisli inviistors. In 
the face of this fact, it s(!cins little short of 
m^nesB for people in this country to invest a 
shilling in Aiiiericuii railway undertakings. All 


American railways are, of course, not financially 
deceptive ; but who at the distance of three thou- 
sand miles, and without any power of discrimina- 
tiuii amidst no end of lying reports, can get at 
the truth ou the subject i ! 

The constant occurrence of deaths from tho 
foolish practice of poiiiling guns at persons, under 
the impression that the weapon.s arc unloaded, 
calls for some severe punishment. A correspondent 
of Tlic Timex niake.s a Ken.<ib1c .suggestion on the i 
subject ‘It is, uf cour.-'e,’ lie say.s, ‘an assault | 
merely to point a gun or yiii>iol .-it .any one, but : 
whenever it li!i]>pi:ns to result fatally, the accused \ 
person usually gets off scot-free ; he is usually 
very sorry, and every one feeld th.at he is really ' 
a siilfei'er by the traii.sactioii. he may be, and ; 
I would suggest that lie be made really a sufferer. , 
1 w'onld suggest that it should be made an oifence . 
punishable by inipri.soniiient for three or six 
months wLlh hard labour to point a giiii or pistol 
at any one. It should bo no excu.so that the gun | 
was not loaded or was tlioiiglit to be unloaded. | 
I iliLiik this would slop the abominable practice.* | 

A certain .sea side town has been considerably j 
pulfeil into notoriety as a suitable resort for per- | 
sons seeking health, on accouTit of the quantity of . 
oKoiie ill the atmosplu^re. We will not dispute i 
tlie fact, but it may be doubted whuilier one sea- : 
.<«iilo town more than another ualurully possesses | 
any specially large amount of ozone. AVhat, how- | 
ever, is ozone I That is a «iue.stiou more easily j 
asked than answered. It appears to bo a highly i 
(umcentrated condition of the oxygen which forms . 
the peculiarly vital jiart of the atmosnliere, and is ■ 
proilnciMl llirongli electrical agency. The inechaii- i 
ical action of pure air over vegetation is ]»ro- 
ductive of ozom>, but still more manifestly is this ; 
subtile quality produce* I by the dashing of waves 
ami spray again.^t the air. I'liesu lashings of | 
air and sea mixed are, electrically speaking, in | 
the nature of one sub.-ttance rubbing ou another, j 
’riniy evoke ozone, which being inh:ilcd in breath- j 
iiig, gives a stimnlu.3 to the constitution. Hence, 
the lieiielil to health from a sea-voyage, or a ! 
residence at a pleasant .sea-side resort. We learn | 
from a paper read by Mr Hiniiey at a recent meet- ■ 
ing of tlic Maiicheijter Literary and Philosophical . 
Society, that the. atmosphere of towns may be ; 
sen.<ibiy ozonised, and of course improved in 
quality by the action of public fountains. He ; 
Kiys: ‘A water foiuitaiii may be regjirded as a | 
liydro-cleclric machine, the friciioii of the water i 
issuing through the jets developing electric action, : 
materially assislcil by the conversion of the spray 
into nipieons vapour. I would suggest that thU 
fact should be pruminoutly brought belore muni- 
cipal bodies, to induce them to erect foiiiilaiiis in 
all available place.3 in large cities, as sanitary 
agents. They might prove highly beiieticial iu 
ci'owdcd localities'*.’ It iieeil only he ailded, that 
the delicate and wliolesoiin! freshness of the air 
lifter a rattling tliuinlcr-shuwer in summer is very 
much due to tho ilevelopmeut of ozone. The 
subject of ozone, iu its various pha^'s, is at present 
eiigagiiig the atleiitioii of scientific inquirers, aud 
we may soon hear more about it. 

An attempt to explain the cause of the extra- 
ordinary corruptions prevailing among public 
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adiniiiistrutors in the United States, and now 
attruotin» pnhlic attention in Europe, is inaile 
by two of the leading Jjoiidon jouriiaN. 'I'lie 
Pall Mall inipntes much of the evil to * the small- 
ness of olPicial salaries,' alono witli the viilf'ar 
buste for living extravagantly. Nut being paid 
properly for his ])iiblie services, and having n<» 
hereditary wealth to fall back upon, the ullicial 
makes up for deficiencies by peculation or taking 
bribes to promote jobs and monopolies. We do 
not doubt that there is niiicU truth in this con 
jectiire ; bnt it is not the whole truth. Ollicial 
life in the States has boeonie a trade in the hands 
of the least ivspectabh; of the ])()])u 1 atioii. Afon 
of any mark shun it with disgust, not only, 
pcrluip, from a matter of sentiment, but from the 
superior attrarlions of orliiiary enterprise. The 
Nnhm/rt// pii'senta aii analysis of the origin 
and ndu(!atioiL of the sevi'iity-foiir senators and two 
hundred and seventy- two representatives in Con- 
gress ; from which it is seen that a huge propor- 
tion began life humhly, and enjoyed only the 
eleinenls of school education. A nuiiiber of them, 
for example, began life as farm-labourers, ami 
worked tbeir way on by skill ainl ]u-rsevi*ranee. 
While the facts disclosed make it obvious that, 
in the United Stute.s, the humblest citizens may 
aspire to the highest otlice.o, it is not less certain 
that this facility for iulvanccmeiit acts detrinieiit- 
ally ill deterring the well educated and the atllucnt 
from entering on public life. The acute observer 
from whom wo quote, says very ])laiiily: * Tolilical 
life has becoiiio so degratlod ihuL iu**n of 0111111115 
will have iiotliing to do with it. The way is thus 
left open for needy and half'educate.d adventurers 
who have ilueney (Mioiigh to repeat with clfeet 
upon the stump the coinmonplaces of ]mpnlar 
oratory. They engages in log-rolling and wiiv- 
pulling and all the other practices by which 
'rraii.satlantic politicians promote tluir own in- 
tercHts. Step by step they rise, ami at last reaeli 
(congress. They have got on by courting tlie iiud>, 
by making themselves mseful to meii of iniluence, 
and availinir themselves in Litni (d tlui services of 
aspiring followei-s. Tlu'y havis no knowledge or 
culture to grasp tlic princijiles of a broad n.atioiial 
policy, or to perceive the defects of institutions 
wonn eaten by corruption. Naturally, therefore, 
they turn from tl • strange ami unc<mgenial tji.sk 
of considering laws the merits and delects of 
which they are alike incapable of apiu'ecialing, 
to the practice of the arts on which tln*y have 
prospered. ITiider their inlluencj* rings sire furmi-d 
and lobbying flourishes. They sell thirir support 
to the e.xecutive government for .1 share <if its 

S atronage. Ami they sell their votes to (Credit 
lobiliera and Jbiilway (Jonipanics for hard casli. 
Their influence ivacls upon the c(Jii.>lilueiicie.s, nml 
deepens their corruption. It extends to the Ad- 
ministration, lowers its moral tone, compeks it to 
bai'gain for support, and surrounds it with tools 
fit for its purposes. And thus is brought about 
the state of things in which CljibiiieL Ministers < 
barter away the oflices in their gift, and the 
members of the President’s family tnuic in goverii- 
iiient Dosts.* In tlusse remarks genemlly there is 
uttered someth iug of u note of warning. Already, 
in this country, many iiiuii of upright character . 
and of sensitive minds decline to take part in 
public aflaire, from an unwillingness to propitiate ; 
mobs of illiterate voters by pjindering to their 


pnqudiees. In short, they prefer private life with 
its agrci'ablc solacements to a public career secured 
by a dishonest avowal of principles. Where this 
i.H to end, we know not, bnt the subject is worthy 
of coiisiderjition before it is too hite. w. v, * 


TUI? III? II MIT. 

Tlio follt>wing vi>rst:.s wero written in ilio last century 
by JiUiics Iieattie, son of a small farmer at TiUim'iicekirk, 
ill Kincjirdineshin^ l>r>ing appiiintoil sehooliiins^T of the 

1 »iciiires(|uely siiiiatisl ]nirish of Forilouii, Ueattiu, who 
ind shi^wn poetical talent wliilo a laiy, had now aiuplu 
nii|MirtiiiiiLy fur ileveloping it, iliu result of which was 
that he cuiiipostMl many pieces - suck as tlio Aliinttrcl^ot 
very lii^jh meiit. 

.\t the close of the day, when llin hamlet Is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgeif illness prove, 

When iiougliL but tho torrent is heanl on the hill, 

Ami nought but the iiigliliiig;iIi>'H snug in tho gntvo : 
*Tw.is thus, by the cavo of tho nioiiiiLaiii .afar, 

While his harp rung synqdioiiions, a heriuit bogau : 

No 11101*0 with liiinsidC or with Natiiiv at w.'ir, 
lie thought as a sJige, though he felt :is a iiiaii. 

*A]i ! why, alt abandoned to darkness nnd woo. 

Why, lone Philnmela, that laiiguishing fall / 

For spring shall return, aiel a lover bestow, 

.And sorrow' no bmgi'r thy bosom iiitliral : 

But if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, swiM-test i*i»inp];iiner, loan i-alls thee to inonin ; 

0 soothe him, whn.-e phacjiires like pass away : 

Full qiiiekly they pass but Ibey never return. 

‘ Now gliding leinote on the verge of tlie shy, 

The moon half extinguidu*'! her <*r»*sei*ul ilispl.ays : 
bill lately 1 iuark(‘d, when niajestie on high 
She shone, aud tlie planets were lost in her bla;:e. 

IloU on, thrill lair orb, and with gladinrss pur-^iie 
The path that eonilni‘ls tlieo to splendour again ; 

But iiiairs failed glory wbat eliange shall renew .< 

-Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

‘Tis iiigbl, and the landscape is lovely no mon* ; 

I inrnini, but, ye woodlaiids, I mourn not lor veii ; 

For morn is .'ijiproaeiiiiig, your eliarms to reslo?-e, 
rorfiimeil W'itli fresh fnigrance, aiel glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for Ihu ravage of winter I niourii ; 

Kind Naliiro the emlirye blossom will s:ivi'. 

But when shall s|)rlug vi.sit tho iiiuulderiiig iini ! 
t) when shall it dawn on the night of the gravR ! 

‘ 'Tw.as thus, by tho glare of fjilse science betrayed, 

That loads, to bewilder ; and dax/los, to blind ; 

.My tlioiighls w’oiit tri roam, from shade onward to sluide^ 
Deslructioii before me, and sorrow behind. 

** 0 ]iity, great Fatlier of Light,” then I eritil, 

“ Thy orcatiii*e, who fain would not wander from tlioo ; 
Lo, hiiiiiblinl ill dust, I relimpiish iiiy ])ride : 

From doubt and from diirkiiesd thou only canst free !” 

‘ Anil ilarknesH aiul doubt arc now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in coiijocluru forlorn. 

Bo bn^akn on thu traveller, fiiiiii, and aalray. 

The bright suiil ilio biiliuy effulgcuco of morn. 

Bee Truth, Love, nnd Mercy, in triumph descending, 

And Nature all glowing in Kden's first bloom ! 

On tbe colli clioek of death smiles and roses ora blending. 
And beauty immortal aw'akes from the tomb.’ 
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A MERCHANT PRINCE. 

When visiting New York in 1853, we were 
shewn an ciKiriiiously largo and splendid store 
of habcnlashery in llroaclway, known as Stewart’s 
dry-goods store, and said to Ixi the largest estah- 
lishiueiit of the kind in Aiiicricn, if not in the 
whole worhl. Stewart, we Averc told, was by birth 
an Irishman, but of SeoUh (extraction, and had 
risen to eminonce in his profession, and attained 
enormous Avoallh b}*’ skill, pc'rseveraiice, assbluoiis 
induRtry, and tact, along with his unswerving iii- 
ti'grity. The cartHT of this remarkable man was 
a study, and it has becoiim more so since his recent 
decease. Hick as he was twenty-three years ago, I 
he Avas far richer at his death, while his business j 
establisbinents had spread and successfully taken | 
root in all directions. Merely n.s a niuney-maker 
oil a large scale, he Avoiibl merit notice only as a 
kind of curiosity. Ills life, however, as luis been 
])ointed out by the press, Avns soinotliiiig more 
than that of a peraon eager in the acciiiiiulatioii 
of dollars. Tii short, Stewarl’s cancer bears a 
moral ; and on Ibis ground, after everybody else 
has had his say, we bring it under tlie special 
attention of the young. 

Al(!xaiider Turney Stewart aams born in the i 
neighbourhood of llolfast, in 1803. Ilis parents 
Avere in pretty good (!ircunistances, but they died 
while he Avas still young, and as an orphan he fell 
to the charge of his paternal grandfather, Avho guA’c 
him a good education. Me sent him to Trinity | 
College, Dublin, Avitli a vimv to being trained for s 
the l^tablishcd Cliurch ; but. this ]}laii of lM*coming 
a clergy mail was deranged hy thi^ death of the 
grandhitlicr. Stewart now fell under the guardian- 
ship of a rf'spectablc V Avhosc hints 

and good advices lie Avas grounded in principles 
of honesty and truthfulness. Animated by an 
adventurous spirit, ho at eighteen years of age 
went off to push liis fortune in the United States. 
Scholarly in his tastes, and with no knowledge of 
biisincBs, he obtained a situation ^os teacher in a 
school, and in this capacity spent two or tlirco 
years. He had private pupils, some of whom 


am iioAV living, to Avhoni he taught writing and 
arithmetic, ami he. Indpcd the present Secretary 
of Slate at Wasliiiiglon to ac([iiirij the rudi- 
ments of batin and (Ireck. To .advice that he 
should go into trade, young Stewart for some 
time turned a deaf oar; but being called back to 
Indaml to receive a legacy of a thousand pounds, 
be yielded to the Riiggr-stion of a friend, and in- 
A'estwl a large, part of the money in laces and 
“ insertionR,” Avhich he bought in Belfast, putting 
the rcmaiiiclor into a fiiiiall miscellaneous stock of 
dry goods. He brought the stuck to Now York, 
and in a tiny shop — some twelve feet frontage and 
tweiity-liA'c feet in depth • he made his start os a 
business man. He Avas his own .salesman, book- 
keeper, Olid porter. He was so little ac(|uaint(id 
Avitli his trade that when asked for hose he did 
not kiioAV that stockings AA'ere meant, and from 
more stylish ciistomcrs he gathered the names of 
articles which he saw upon them and di^sired 
to add to his stock. He prospered, however, and 
moved into a lai>;er shop in the same vicinity, 
near the City Hall Bark. He bought job-lot.*» 
at auction ; married, and lived in a single room 
over his shop ; and Avlien the day's business was 
over, hi{ and liis Avifii Avorked througli half the 
night, sorting the stock and presenting it to the 
best advantage. Again lie prospered and again he 
moved, this time into promi-ses capacious enough 
for a growing trade. Here he accumulated Avhat, 
at the time, Avas deemed a competency. The 
panic of 1837, Avhicli SAi'ept away numbers of his 
neighbours, left him unliarmed. In 1848, Ikj built 
the large marble store on Broadway ami (Jhambera 
Street, and combined the wdiolesale Avith the retail 
trade. A foAV years later, the exigencies of a 
business, to the expansion of Avhioh there seemed 
no limit, compelled him to separate the branches, 
and for the retail department he built the immense 
structure on J>i*oadway, from Ninth to Tenth 
Street, and extending to the Fourth Avenue.' 
Tills retail concern is sniii to cover an area of two 
and a tiuarler acres, is eight stories in height, and 
it cost nearly three millions of dollars. In the 
two establishments about two thousand persons 
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are employed, the annual current oxpenfica are certain classes of Riiflcrcrs from the great fire, 
aet down at a million, and the viiliie of goods sold These are bright spots in the career of one of 
has in recent years averaged titty millions of whom the multitude arc now inclined to speak 
dollars, or about tun millions of pounds sterling. somewliut haKhly. 

These stores, vast os they are, represent hut a Looking to Stewart’s vast success cis a tradea- 
sinall part of Mr Stewart’s business. Jfn owned mail, there must liiive been something in hie 
silk, cotton, ami woollen iiianufactories, with ageii- iiietboil of doing busini'ss beyond what we ordiii- 
cics in various parte of the Stales, Oaniula, anil arily encounter. As far as wa can learn, he was 
England. He boil correspondents all over Europe, immensely indebted to a rigid adherence to the 
His purchases of silks, printed calicoes, lace, gloves, simple rules of honesty. He abhorred all trickery, 
and woollen goods, were on a stupendous scale, finesse, and double-dealing. Jn bis small begin- 
Of course be employed a vast number of trust- nings he had a choice of two noiirses. One was to 
worthy assistants. In his ])ay-roll were included fiillow the ordinary routine of lying and pretence ; 
seven thousand persons. But like all who are set the other, not to swerve in the slightest degree 
on doing 'well, lie personally saw that every one from downright truth, nlthougli at the risk of j 
was at his post and doing li’is duly. He allowed losing by bis candour. For example, wlicii shop- | 
no nonsense, no pcrfiinctoriness in the perform- keepem generally did not mind representing :in j 
ance of obligations. Fmiii himself, lie exacted article left oveu* from a former se.^son as being ; 
the most smipiihuis attention, even as reganls quite the fashion for the coming autumn, or when 
what some would d<*em trilles. In matfers of liiisi- they tried to get rid of a poor piece of goods at the 
ness, trilles arc unknown. The Duke of Welling- ])rice of one of su]n*ritir ipiality, Stewart struck out 
ton, while carrying on his grand i’eninsular a new and original plan of dealing. This novelty 
emnpaigns, had an eye to the smallest concerns, consisted in treating his customers with scrupulous 
He Knew to a nicety the proper shape of a justice and honesty. Any assistant was punished 
soldier’s shoe, and how many Imb-nails sliouM be with dismissal who was hmiid ]»raising^ an article | 
on the sole. ’I’liat was emineiilly consisleiit with of doubtful value, or palming it olf for what it 
common-sense, for any shortcoming in the article really was not. A rci»iilation for trustworthiness ' 
of shoes might havo‘'TuimHl everything. In his in his sah^smeu by and by spread ovit not mdy I 
multifarious business, Stewart wa'< a kiinl of geii- New \ork but distant parts ol llie oountry. M he. :j 
cralissimo, with the eye of a dctcclive. ‘ He began farniem ‘ soon came to know that when they iiia«le i 
the day in his retail store immediately alter Imtak- their piniodical visits to the city they could hiiy 
fast, and traversed every one of its capa<*ious all the liiicry which I heir wives and ilaiigliteis i 
iloora, liis eye taking in the smallest details, and wanteil, without llio slightest tear of having their j 
his pursuit of economy extending to the paiier and innocence imposed upon. 'riie. Irisli servant-pi rl, 
twine used in the making up of pam*l.'«. He when she received the wages that si*emed so large . 
would rr'buko a salesman for wa.4iiig a yard of to her iinaccii.-tomed eye.s, \v!is satislied that wluui • 
string, ainl laid' down a code of laws vexatimis she entered Stewart’s stores she would get the 
in its fines and rigid in it.s adiiiJiiisiratioii. The value of her money as well as it she were, a : 
employes, male and female, on leaving the |iremises, lady who had steppi-d over from Fifth Avenue.’ 
passed before the skilled eye. of an iii(|uisitor. Thorongh lioiu‘>ly was thus tlie pmlominating , 

' From the retail store he soon went to his whoh;- cause of Stewart’s sucoi*w, hut there were other 

! tMile place of liusiiics.?, where he remained until material uccesRurii'S. He sold only lor ready- ; 

six in the evening. This was the routine of liis money, and he sold everything at the cheapest ; 
life.’ He does not .«!eeiii to have taken much of rule at which it could be allonled. In going 
amusement, even when his w<*allli ivas reckoned to bis store, you wirre sure to get the be.'‘L 
by iiiillionH. There, lie mnloubtedly was \vn)iig. article for your money. Losing iKdliing by 
llccrcatinii of some s«)rt is nece.^sary, if only to bad ilebUs, he incurred no lo.ssi’s by taking credit. . 
give rest to the brain ; and we ran iiinigiiie that, J’aying for all his purchases in rash, ho. got tla'ia . 
by taking things iimre easily, he might have ! at the lowest price, while he was saved all tho ■ 
lengthened his davs. Witli him, attention to biisi- trouble and iiiisex|)cnilituixi ot time that would ^ 
ness was a fanalirism. He is spoken of as being a have en.sue,d by giving bills. These are points ou j 
hard taskmaster to the clerks and work p«?oj»le about which beginners in business tlo not Bulliciuiitly ; 
him. The chiefs he paid liberally; to the rank- cogitate. Often, they rush into tramsaclions 1 
and-file ho gave the lowi'st market price for the civdit, trusting somehow to get out of the diia- | 
service they rendered. He neilln-r sought nor got ciilty, ainl are ever kept in .a miserable state ei , 
their love. And yet lie was a just niaii according expectation. Half tlieir lime is spent in conlnv- I 
to the strict letter of the law. What he engaged ing how to raise the wind. Obviously, all this is 
to pay, he paid ; what lie wa-s enlilh-il to receive, he bswi. Abililie.s are frittered away in pa Itrv con- 

exacted to the last farthing. 'I'he anecdotes told of trivances which never should have existed, riiere 

this stern severity are uiiyihing hut pleasing. Yet ! is no rcnsoii why this ought to be. If people, os 
Stewart could do generous things when Buggestod by llailic Nicol Jarvic says, would only not put out 
j his caprices or charitable feelings. In doing tliciii their hand further than they can <lraw It in, they 
• he took his own way. He freighted a ship with would save themselves no little perplexity. Ih’j 
i food which he sent to Ireland during the famine, error is, starting without the means on too mraim 
bringing back a load of young men and women for a scale, living beyond the means, and Bo^wy^'j- 
whom he had provided employment. He bestowed Then follow bills upon bills; the plain Englislj 
a gift of ten thousand dollars to the starving of which is carrying ou business on borrowe«i 
operatives of Lancashire in 1862. He sent a money, 'riie result is too frequently a proneness 
hundred thousand dollars to the Sanitary Ooiiiinis- to living beyond available means ; and altliougli 
sion during ihc (hvil AVar. He gave a hundred banks for their own sakes are wonderfully accom- 
thousand dollars to Chicago for the relief of modating^ the catastrophe usually comes at last. 
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JiUt us, within rcasoniiblc bounds, do honour to 
Sttiwart in his wisely c«jnsiderut« principles. He 
iiatcd credit, he Imted li(;s. He was not very 
gciii^ not fjuhionubly absuixl, but acting on pru- 
dential considerations, he let thing's take their 
chance. . Whiit more, in a business point of view, 
can any one be expected to do i Stewart was not 
in all respects a non-sucli. Jhit as things go, who 
is perfect? In his bictios from first to lost, we 
arc greatly nuninded of that eminently successful 
Jjunuon merchant, whom, under the designation 
of ‘Old Bob,' we innile an elfort to describe in 
these pages in the early part of the present year. 
And it is a pleasant thing to know that two men 
so alike us regards their assiduous industry, tlieir 
foresight, and business qualities, should have been 
cuuteinporaneous on opposite sides of tlu! Athintie.. 
Both were a type of the extreme business fanatic, 
with a dash of culture in social and relining pui> 
suits. In his devotion to business and to money- 
making, Stewart, it is stated, ‘never lost the flavour 
of liis earlier associations. lie loved pictures — at 
I least he loved the collecting of pictures. He went 
into the hiisineas of collection in the niothodical 
w'ay which bcloiig(>d to all his pursuits. His agents 
scuumd Eui'ope every season in search of expensive 
works of aii. Hu liatl built in Filth Avenue a 
palace of while niarhlu as his ]irivate residence, 
with a line gallery for his ])ictui'cs. I'lierc he 
j eiilertained nil manner of strangers, including 
many a truviilling Frince and (jI rand-duke from 
Europe. It is said in New York that the while 
iiiarhle house was to be made a bequest to the 
city, with its gallery of paintings, for ^Mr Stewart 
had no child to inherit his enormous wealth.’ 

It is saddening to think that in human life a 
I time arrives when success in the most agreeable 
I and honourable pursuits comes to uii end, and that 
j tiicre is nothing loft hut the cold and silent nipose 
- of a coinii six feet under the surface of the e;u-tli. 
j Happy is the man who so lives as to liavc hopes 
I h(!yuiid the grave, and who, in bhlding the world 
I adieu, leaves it some worthy memuriuls of JiLs 
; earthly pilgrimage, if only to shew that he has not 
j altogether lived in vain : 

Earth gocth nii tlii^ earth glistoriiig in gold ; 

Earth f^(^s to the earth sooner than it vt'old ; 

Earth builds on the earth castles and towers ; 

Earth says t(.i the earth, all shall he ours. 


curious ]iha8C in human nature. iSome men arc 
iiiiuhlo to make up their mind how to destine 
their pniperty after they shall have bidden it 
farewell for ever, and feebly, they leave all to take 
its chance. The only excuse that can be offered for 
Stewail’s iiidecisiiiii is often the dilliciilty of know- 
ing to a certainty w'hat in the way eitlier of dona- 
tion or bcspie^L will prove really serviceable. 

According to popular repcjit, Stewart left at his 
death properly to the value of four millions of 
pounds sterling — though some make it us much 
03 ten inilliuiis. At any rate, and as a result of 
indecision, the sum-total, with e.\.ceplion of some 
logacii^s, w'UH bequeathed to his wil(^ who was to 
he assisted in the administration by Judge Hilton. 
What is to be the upshot, no one knows. As fur 
the groat Merchant I’riiico, it wa.s resolved to give 
him a public funeral on a scale which we in Eng- 
laiiii avii happily disinclined to parallel. We are 
t(ild that the body was laid out in state in an 
evening dress, with white necktie and pearl billions 
on the snowy shirt hosoiii, the deadly ])allor of the 
cheeks being skilfully touched uji with a little 
n)uge. For anything like this we would need to 
go b:urk to the dementiMlly fashionable ladies in 
the reign of Queen Anne : 

‘Odious ! ill woollon ! *t would a ‘laiiit provoke,’ 
Were the last words that poor NiiriMssa spoke : 

‘ No, let a eliarmiiig ehiiit/., and Briiacels lace, 
Wi-ap my culil limbs, and shade my lifeless face ; 
One would not, sure, be friglitful when one ’s dead 
.\nd— Betty- give this cheek a little rail.’ 

So, Stewart, the l^rorchant Prince of Now York, 
alter the manner of Popis’s Narcissa, was furbished 
up and jiaiiited for the tomb. We eiiniiot go into 
All account of the funeral cortege, with its vulgarly 
g«ii*geou3 tramiings, or the sensation that the whole 
nflair created among the obsequious worshippers 
of mere wojilth. We resnert Alexander Turney 
Stewart for bis lionosly in luisiness and other ^od 
qualiti(‘s ; wo ri*joice in his deserved prosperity ; 
hut hiiiieiit he should have done so little good with 
liis proiligious wealth ; and regard with pitv and 
contempl the iantastic fopperies of hi.s funern). 
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Alexander Tunicy Stewart, after a career of 
commercial success so extraonlinary us to be 
scarcely paralleled, lay down, sickened, and died, 
early in the present year. All his gigantic niidcr- 
takings were abruptly left without a head, lie 
cannot be hhiined for dying ; hut those who 
admired his diligence ami integrity, would like 
to^ have to point to any groat work consistent 
with his opportunities which he effected in his 
day and generation. Aisirt from the generosi- 
ties to lAich we have nllmled, and possibly 
some other charitable acts which did nut senaibly 
trench on his massive forliino, there is absolutely 
nothing to rero^ of his beneficence. He threw 
o pportunities of doing good sucli as few men 
possess^ and ao far deprived liimself of honours aiul 
meuiires which amply lay within liis reach. Nor 
had he the heart or the fortitude to be postlui- 
monsly a benefactor. Prompt in his decision in 
else, he could not decide wW he 
should do with his money. In this there was a 

. 


la it worse for us w-ho depart from this world 
and all we really love (because from all of which 
we have any practical experience), or for those 
who luvo us and are left ? Surely — let us rever- 
ently hope “-infinitely worse for them. If not, woe 
indeed to man, and iiiislemliiig as the marsh-lire 
all the flame of faith, the glow of a.4piratioii. And 
what (we hope) ia true of a dcath-lK*d parting, ia 
certainly true of those forcslmdo wings of it, a man's 
departure on long travel, or cniigration across seas, 
or to the wars. Jle has gone to his hiisiiicsa, and 
will be more or less taken up with and iiiiinersed 
in it; while those at home who are dependent 
upon him, or on the result of his labours, ^ve to 
face the void that he has left by the fij^ido and at 
the hofinl. New scenes, new coiiqiamonB, distract 
and employ his mind; but tJunj pursue the same 
small round of life, and must needs miss liiiii 
iroui it. 

As to Edith Dalton, there was not an hour of the 
day during which the fact of her husband's departure 
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was not bruuKlit lioiiio to her with a hitter 
iior a single minute during which the conscious- 
ness of it did not oppress her with a weight like 
leiul. Her only sohice w;is found in her children, 
and she longed above all things to (ind herself 
alone with them, under a roof of their own, no 
matter how humble. Widowhood is respected by 
all ; no friends, except the nearest, ti'c.s]iasH on its 
privacy, when bereavement is yet new and strange. ; 
and was not she bereaved, who knew so well that 
she should never see her lost one more i No one 
could fathom her wretched iie-ss ; yet, de.^pite, her 
utmost efforts to conceal it, even the shallowest 
could perceive that she wiw wretched. There was 
something beyond mere pathos in her looks and 
tone- though, indeed, she spoke but litlle-that 
impressed itself on all who saw her ; and it was 
from a sort of awe which she thii.s awakened, and 
not from mere pity (I'ts her ]io.stess endcavoiii*ed to 
2 )ei^»u:ule henself), that Mrs Uaiiindeii shrank from 
cDiitinning that conversation with her guc.st which 
had l)eeii cut sliort by Dr (.’urzon’s call. Tlie tojiie 
she hud wished to introduce -her plan for raising 
the broken fortunes of the Dalton family — she hail 
indird, as we have seen, confided to Kitty, and in 
j doing so (though it would have staggeroil some 
; people) she had expeiieuced little embarrassment ; 

I but to speak of it now with Edith was another 
' matter. She would at least try, in the first place, 

I whether Mr Holt could not he made to speak with 
* her for himself. He, of course, was the proposed ’ 

I topic ; and a marriage between liiiii and Kate the 
plan that Mrs Camtuleii had hit upon to relieve 
her relatives from their embarrassment. There 
j were Tiiaiiy reasons to roconimend it to her. It 
I was the shoilcst W'ay, and it was the cheapest way, 

I since it would not only involve no outlay iii itself, 

' but prevent the ncce.sslty of helping the family, 

I whom it would indeed be an impertinence to lussist, 
j when they Jiad ucr|uired so wealthy and near a 
j connection os the m'ospcroiis .stockbroker. Dcsides 
I these very natural argument.^, T am afraid — fur 1 
; regret to have to liiiit at such a weakness in so 
; eminently Christian a lady Mrs Campden w'as 
, rather pleascsl at the notion of the once imiverscdly 
j ailmired Kates acceptance of this very second-class 
hushaud. Her design had been unfolded pretty 
quickly to the ol ject of lier good intentions, hut 
not before it had been guessed by Jeiiiiy, who, upon 
the first opportunity, as h:vi been shewn, had ex- 
pressed her strong disapprobation of it ; for upon 
the nature of the * sacrifice,’ fur which she tiad 
endeavoured to shew there was no necessity, there 
could scarcely he a doubt. 

Moreover, Mr Holt liimscir was perfectly aware 
of the scheme Laid by his hostess for his domestic 
hap])incss, and also fur the reasons that prompted 
it. He knew that he had not been asked to stay 
: on at Kiverside — for even yet, after the departure 
; of the friend W'ho was his raison (Tetre, the cause of 
I hia being there, he was still pressed to do so->for 
I nothing. The invitation bad been given by bis 
i liostc.s3 without a word of endorsement from her 
I husband : that gentleman endured his presence with 
I much ijatieiice, but gave no sign of appreciating 
Jt ; but Mrs Canijideii, who hod been wont to treat 
him with such scant civility, was now all smiles 
and courtc»y. In publi^ she paid him the most 
marked attention; in private, she was even more 
familiar with him, but it was a familiarity tluit bor- 
dered on contempt. She thought be was shilly- 
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sliallying ; that ho had *lct the grass grow under 
his feel,* in prosecuting his addresses to her young 
friend, and liad no scruples in letting him know 
it ; and this was done— such was the. adroitness of 
the female rniispirator — witlinut actually indicating 
the iiiaLLur uii liand. They used the saLie delicacy 
that receivers of stolen goods are said to employ 
when speaking of tlieir effects, while at the saiiio 
lime they went to the point. They were talking 
together on the morning that succeeded Dalton’s 
departure, and just after the carriage liad been 
despatched with the three girls to the Nook, 
where they were to employ tlieiiiselves all day in 
getting mattei's ready ii.s ipiickly as possible. For 
once, Mrs Dalton had * broki'ii down,’ and though 
it wiu uiider.siood that she would make her appear- 
ance at luncheon, had not quilled her room since 
her hii-sbatid left it. 

‘ Well, Mr Holt, the young peojde have deserted 
us again, yon see ; you have not too niiiny oppor- 
tuiiitic.s, 1 fear, of making yourself agreeable. Vet 
I am sure I do all 1 can.’ 

* Vuii are most kind indeed, Airs (^a 1 np(len. But ! 
YOU would not have had me voUiiitcer to aecom- 
paiiy the young ]adie.s to S:inl)ei‘k, when they 
declined the service.s of even Mr Derwent - -a niiicli 
older aci|iiainlance V 

‘Oh, ileoffrey is of no consoquoiiee one way ; 
or the other,* unswereil Mrs (..’ampilen petti.dily ; ' 
‘though, no doubt, he would be belter out of ilie | 
way. It might have been dangerous to voliiiileer; ’ 
but then one must risk something. They will be ; 
settled in Iheir new home in a few days, re- - 
Tiiembcr, so tliat there is very little time to s[)are, - 
certainly none to wa.<ite.’ | 

‘ Ves ; but I have known her sneli a very little | 
time,’ remonstrated Mr Holt, with heightened • 
colour : he liad never gone so far as to nieiitiun ' 

‘ her * before. ! 

‘True; but you mii«it recollect that she is a very j 
intelligent girl, and will uuike every allow'.^nce fnr = 
the circumstances. Indeed, Mr Holt, it is idle i 
to blink the fact, that the prc-seiiL conjuncture of | 
affairs is very iiiuch in your favour.’ 

He knew all she meant, just a.s well as thoiigh 1 
slie had s;iiil : ‘ Thi.s nii-sroiliine of oiir young fneii.l ■ 
is your opportunity ; unless it had ocirurred, you 
would have liad no more chance of marrying this 
girl than of getting the moon yet, outwarilly at 
least, he did not wince. His de.ad-cohl eyes were 
iiere of ;id vantage to him, for they betrayed 
iiutliing. 

‘Why don’t you ask her'/’ continued Mrs 
C,\*iiiipden, impatient at liis sihoico. 

‘Sho is so cost down and out of spirits just 
now,’ pleailed the other. 

‘ What ! because Mr Dalton ha-s gone to Brazil? 
What nonsense ! ft is not a.s if the man were 
deail. On the contrary, there is all the more 
reason w'hy, having lost fortune and futlier, she 
Khoiihl welcome a cavalier.’ 

But the assuring smile with which the lady 
spoke was by no means ndlucteil by her guest 

‘ My dear madam,’ said hes gravely, ‘ I dare not, 
and that’s the truth. If licr answer should be 
“No” — Jt seems foolish to say so, no doubt— but if 
it was, and I fear it would be *— 

‘ It is foolish, Mr Holt,' broke In the other, with 
irritation: ‘you arc too diffident, too deprecatory of 
your own advantuges. She would bo mad to reiuso 
such an offer ; and if she did, it would only be for I 
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R time. We should iiiiike some opportiinity, a few 
weeks hence, ol* ({ettiii*' you hack at Uivui-side - 
trust to me for that — and you would find her wiser 
by then. A ft'-w weeks at the Nook will tire her of 
cottage-life, or I am much mistaken.’ 

* Madam, 1 darti luit do it,’ answered Tfolt 
parnestlv ; his face fairly i|iiivered with emotion, 
his foreheivl was damp, and his voice hoarse and 
low. 

U he hail been courting her own Mary, and 
betrayed this agitation, Mi's Caiiijiden woidd have 
graciously accepted it, ns the lioniagc to her 
Hanghter's charms, and still more to Ikt exalted 
position, to which he might w(‘ll feel it wa.s imul- 
ness in him to aspire ; but in the nre'sciit case she 
liufl no patience witli the man's folly. 

‘I do not sec anything to he ufraid of, myself,’ 
answered she cfiiitem]ilui)iisly ; ‘you know the 
j)roverh, “ Faint heart never won fair Iivly." Still 
you may approach the iiiattiT by another route. If 
you will not make yuiir application direct, what 
do you say to “ asking mamma I ” ’ 

‘ I wouhl rather do that — much rather,’ was the 
iinexpecteil reply. 

Mrs Campdeii could not understand how he 
could dure the caiinoirs mouth, and yet shrink 
from tliat of a drawing-room riile. Siie did nut 
comp roll end pcrliaps she was iiicapabhi ut' eom- 
preh ending it that Kate was to this man a divin- 
ity, to be approaclu'd with fear and reverence, and 
in whose hand, as it seemed to him, lay the 
issues of luipiiiness and misery. However, she 
was well pleased to find that he would make his 
attempt in any way ; and it was decided that he 
should do so, should an o])portnnity oiler itself, 
that very ui'Loriioou, while the young hulies wciv. 
.at Saidieck. 

It is fair to the hostess of lliverside to say that 
sli(! did her very best, when lier guest and' kins- 
woman came down to liincheoii that day, to .simu- 
late symjiathy lor her forlorn condition ; the 
genuine article sl.e did not iiosscss, and therefui'e 
could not oiler it, but she showed her pity, with 
only a very slight alloy of condescension. Wliei-e 
she did (tlioiigli perhaps unconsciously) exhibit 
her souse of her own sajieriorit}^ and of the change 
in their relations, was in her behaviour to Jelf 
Hitherto, the jiresence of Mrs Dalton had always 
had a mitigating elfoct npou her denunciuiioii of 
the lad’s deliiupieiic.ie.s, but why should she spare 
him now, when that huly’s opinion of her was 
so much deteriorated in value ? He had done | 
nothing especially wrong that day, but she wu.s 
especially angry with liiiii, mainly on account of | 
his being at llivcrside at all. Mr Holt had dropped 
an cxpi'cssiun or two which had led her to imagine 
that he looked upon the hid, if not actually as a 
riv.al, still as an obstacle to the accoinplishnieiit 
of his design ; and though she had spoken of him, 
ns we have seen, conteiiiptiioiisly enough — ‘CleolFrey 
is of no consequence one way or the other’ — she 
secretly agreed with Mr Holt that there was danger 
in the boy. 

On this occasion she sci/cd the opportunity of 
the conversation turning ujioii Dalton’s departure, 
to praise action and decry indolence. ‘JSveii if 
T? 5 r Jjains nothing else by his expedition, 

Aiith, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he did his best: anything is better than 
eating the bread of idleness or dependence ; ’ and 
she cast a look of sovereign displeasure upon 


(«iMiirr«y Derwent, as she emphasised the last three 
wonls. 

Jeir coloured to the roots of his curly hair, but 
answeiiMl nothing, r.iuly stole a glance at Mr Cainp- 
deu, who moveil uncomfortably upon his seat. 
He knew that duty called on him to defend the 
hoy. Ho hail told him scores of time.s, with his 
own lips, that to his futhcr’s liberali * ami friend- 
ship he was indebted Ibr his own t- nes, and 
that he need never feid .'my sensi' ol’ obligation, 
for any favours that he received from him and 
his ; that Hiversidc was his liome ; nuy, he had 
even hiiilcd — and most certainly hail iiit-'iided it 
so— that .leir need not concern himself about his 
future, for wliich he, 3Ir Campden, would take 
caiv. to jiroviile. 

‘ .My dear,’ said he, cutting a largi: slice of roast- 
beef with unnecessary ha-^te and vigour, ‘it is all 
very well lu 1-ilk of indolence ; Imt in these days, 
tlie professions are all so full, and for that matter, 
the liudes also, that a man can't always find work 
to his hand.’ 

‘A man can always do sowcfldng^ Mr r’ampilen,’ 
returnf:d his wife severely ; * and my remark holds 
still more truly of a boy.* 

‘ Well, of course there, is coinmorce, iiiy dear ; 
lint I have withdrawn from it so long, that I have 
no longer any inlliience ; and renienilier, to get a 
lad into a good house, a large premium is required, 
even when he gets no salary.* 

Mr Campden helped himself to w.alniit .pickle 
with cumplaeeticy ; he. had hit the nail on the 
head, he ilatti'i'cd hiiiisidf, by .shewing tliat it wa.s 
cheaper to keep Jeff at home than to send him 
away. 

‘ 1 am not speaking of commerce,* an.swcred Mrs 
Campden acidly ; ‘ of course people that have no 
money must do as they can. There is the mer- 
chant service, for instance, where, it so happen.^, 
you have, iiitere.-t ; and though ( leollVey has been 
allowed to waste .some years of hi.s life in luxury 
and idleness, your influence would overcouie the 
objection to emj»loy a hid of hi.s years. He cannot 
expect, of course, to ri.se at once to the. top of the 
tree ’■ 


‘ The cros.s-lree.V suggested ^ilr Campden, with a 
feeble smile. 

‘T say, no boy who goes to sea,’ continued Mrs 
Campden, frowning, ‘ can expect to be. an admiral 
at once.* 

‘Not ill the merchant service,’ niurinurcd her 
husbund, but thi.s time in coiifideuce to his shirt- 
collar, ‘liecause there are. no ndmirals.’ 

‘ Yet I cannot imagine, any lad of spirit not pre- 
ferring honourable employ men t, however Iiiiiiible, 
to living iqiou the bounty of his friends.’ 

‘ My dear, my dear ! ’ ejaculated Mr Campden 
imploringly ; ‘you have hurt the lad’s feelings’ 

Jeff haii risen from his se.at, and leaving Ids iin- 
fini-shed meal, walked str.dght out of the room. Mrs 
Dalton, who had sat a silent sjieelator of the. scene, 
had lifted her hand to lay it upon his sleeve, but 


had been too late. 

‘ I fear, Julia, you have gone too far,’ sjiid she in 
a firm but gentle tone. 

‘It's an infamous shame!' cried Tony, with a 
burst of boyish pas.sion, ns ho inn out of the 
dining-room after Ids friend. 

Mrs Campdeii’s face was white with wrath, with 
that trifting but prominent exception of the tip of 
her nose. 
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< You muy all express what o})iiiion yon please,’ 
said slip, * and coui'li it in what terms you pleiusc ; 
hut if an 3 'thiii;v I have said sliall liave stun^ 
(ieoffrey Derwent into doing something for himself 
— it biiiiig such high time -I do not regret it’ And 
with that, like a frigate who has just delivered 
both broadsides with crushing eifect, she sailed 
triumphantly “^mt of the room. Mr Canipdon 
muttered tut!* his note of dissatisfaction 

when liii’V^uie had peiToriiied any more than 
usually high-handed act, and followed her in 
nervous Inxste, so that Mrs i3altoii and Mr ilolt 
were left alone together. 

‘I regret,* said he- -‘I deplore above all things 
that our hostess should exhibit this inimical feeling 
towards Mr Derwent, who ajipcars to me to be a 
most inoMeusive young man.’ 

‘ He is better than inolfciiftive, Mr ITolt,’ replied 
Mrs Dalton gravely ; * he is a most excellent lad. 
I have known him tnim a child, and have never 
detected a single serious daw in his chanicter : a 
more honest or more iin.^cllish nature 1 liavu never 
met with. Not the least regret that I feel for onr 
own (diaiigo of fortune is, tliat we arc now power- 
less to help poor Jelf.’ 

‘Rut i am not powerless,’ ohserved the other 
quickly ; ‘that is to say, if the posacssioii of some 
stake ill the world of commerce can ho c:illed 
power. And you may be quite sure, Mrs Dalton, 
that whatever aid I can offer to any friend of y-onrs 
will bq most gladly — most eagerly — afforded. It is 
very obvious that the poor lad\s position bore is 
luicotiifortable, if not untenable ; and if you think 
a responsible position in my oflico is worth his 
acceptance, ho is very welcome to it, and I think I 
may venture to say, that in that case, no one need 
trouble tliemsolves about his fiituic.’ 

‘My dear Mr Holt, you are most kind,’ said Mrs 
Dalton cordially : ‘ I could not liavo hoptnl to 
experience tonlay- or any day -such pleasure as 
you have just ('.(inferred upon me. To take a lail 
like that, without experience, or reconimeiula- 
tion’ 

‘Pardon me,’ broke in the other, waving lii.s 
hand gravely: ‘do not Stiy williout recomiiienda- 
tion, fur since yov. have praised him, Mrs Dalton, 
he has the very highest in my pyos.’ 

‘ Yon are very good to say sn, I am sure ; but 
llie fact remains, that out of pity for tliis poor latl’s 
position, you have offcrtsl ’ 

‘Nay, madam, I must iiitermpt you oiieis again,' 
sold Mr TTiilt earnestly, Me.'it 1 .should take cn^dit 
for a virtue I do not possess. That 1 pity the lad 
is true enough, but it is .solely for your sake that I 
shall take him into iny cinplDyinent. You may 
consider the m.-ittcr as .arranged, .and I am pro- 
foundly gratified at having luul an opportunity of 
affoi-diiig you iileasure.* 

‘I know not how to express my thanks, Mr 
TTolt. If my hushand were here in(h!ed, the titling 
words would not he wanting; and when he conn^s 
to know w'hat you have done, it will rejoice him, I 
am sure, alinost as much as myself.’ Her voice 
fell, her eyelids di-ooped, a.s she thus spoke : the 
mention of the .absent one had frozen the s|)rii)gs 
of her short-lived joy. 

Holt cursed his quondam friend in liis heart, 
who had thus rendered his propo.sed task more 
diflicult.^ A few moments ago, he thought he had 
‘seen his way’ to the suhject he had in hand; 
^Ira Dalton’s maimer had been genial, and even 


encouraging ; and now it seemed that he hod all 
the work to do over again. Nevertheless, despera- 
tion iiiged him on. 

‘ Your hiishand’s absence, dear Mrs Dollon,’ said 
lie, ‘ is r(;gretled by no one, out of lii.s iinniediate 
faiiiily circle, so deeply as by myself; indeed, no one 
baa more cause to regret it ; for had the necessity 
for his departure not arisen— taking us all by sur- 
risc, and precluding all otluT iiialtcrs, as it did — 
should have ventured to put to him a question of 
tlie most vital interest to me.’ 

Ml'S T)a1tuii bowed; her face was a Htllc paler, 
and her lips met together with unusual firmness, 
hut she shewed no other sign of emotion ; yet she 
knewr what w'as coming (iuit(! well. i 

‘Might 1 [tut the ([ucstiuii of which I speak, to 
you, madam V iiuiuiivd he, after a little pause. 

‘ Most cc-rtainly yon maj', Mr Ilolt* ller voice 
was finii, but she had grown [lalcr tlian before, for 
the wonls Mrs Oampilcii li.ad s])oken to her on 
bo.ard the stcam-yaclit, about this very man’s pos- 
.sihln pii'tcii.'^iDns to her daughter’s huiid, wero ring- 
ing in her ears : ‘ I .should as soon have imputed 
to her an alLachiiient to tlie footman.’ 

And now, in a few short weeks, so grp.:it a ; 
change had befallen her and hers, that Mr Hull 
was about to ask fm* her daughter's hand, at the 
express in4ig.ation of Mrs (.'ampdeu hci'self. Hiii- 
[iride was wounded, and her heart was sore ; hut, 
(^.xcept where her aflectioiis were concerned, which 
soiimtimcs overpowered her -as we have just seen 
in .Jclfs case - she had learned to repress her 
fetdings, 

‘ What I have to ask is a gre.at favour, .\rrs 
Dalton ; in comparison with whicli all ilial i 
cciuld ever do for you fades into insignificance, 
and which will leave me your debtor for ever : it 
is, that you will give me pennissioii to ppc-ik 
to yonr d;iug1iler, K.-iL(% as her suitor. 1 am | 
well aware of her .suiuM'iority to my.self in all j 
i-espccts ; of the social gulf hetw’oeii us, '•.liioh 1 | 
am the last to conceive li.as been in any way j 
narrowed by reason of your recent misfortunes. 1 
[ am only a plain, blunt man, who is devoted to j 
her.’ 

It Wits impo.ssil)le to mistako these word?—- . 
whiidi were, spoken with a certain homely eli’iqueiicc, 
til, at won till*, listener’s ear in .spite of herself— for 
anything but what they wens, the genuine iitter- 
.aiice of the speaker .s heart, llis cautious business 
mauner.s, his Kreiicliitiod airs, were gone, and were 
re[)l.'iced b}' aii intense .anxiety and earnestness. 
The very existence of tlie man app(^nrcd, to all 
seeming, to be in abcyancf; ; be neither moved 
nor bi-eathcd ns be waited fur Lis coiiipauLou’s 
reply. 

‘I must nec.ds .say, Mr Holt,* answered she- with 
deliberation, ‘that your (|uestio]i gives mo great 
ombanusKiiicnt. Its suddenness — to sa^ notJiing 
further— has taken me utterly by surprise. 1 am 
fully conscious, believe me, of the honour you 
have done my daughter in making this application. 
Hie gulf you speak of might well be considered — 
and douldless is so— upon your side rather than 
hers ; for you are rich, and sho is penniless ; but 
—but I have no authority to grant yonr re(]ucst 
Wh(in iny husband relunis, it will be surely time 
enough to apply to him for the permission you 
demand. In iiis absence, 1 must decline — with 
heartfelt thanks to you, Mr Holt— to take any 
action in thi.'i matter.’ 
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*An(i du 1 uii(l(!r8tuiid, nindam, that yuu also 
forbid me to ap[>ly to your daiiirliter hersidf — to 
jicar from her owu lips wlictlicr 1 may look for 
Lope or not V 

‘ No, Mr TTolt ; I Lave no more authority to 
forbid thaii to (iiicourap^c you in this matter. My 
daughter is oU ciiuiigb to know lier own mind. 
At the Bumc limn, I would veiiturii to suggest, 
that a time like the present, when slie has been 
deprived of her natural ailviser, as well as smitten 
by sore misfortune, is scarcely one suited for a 
])roposal of marriage. If you Imve that genuine 
rcganl for her (and I do not doubt it) of which 
you have spoken, I think it should lead you to 
spare her, at a time like this, a declaration which 
I feel sure would be a source of iniiii.* 

‘On account of its inojiiiortuncuess ?* put in 
the other eagerly. 

*I don’t .say that, Mr Holt ; pray, do not force 
me to express an opinion that may sound harsh 
or uncivil. 1 am iiierel}' pleading for Kate, that 
you should not— foigive me for the word — impor- 
tune her upon this inalter for the jiresent.’ 

It was now Mr Holt’s turn to bow and not to 
speak. His face exhihited a chagrin, and yet a 
resignation that wont to Mrs Dalton’s heart ; she 
never thought (iis she afterwards said) she could 
have felt so keen a pity for the disappointment 
of such a man. 

‘ I am very sorry for you, ]Mr Holt,’ said she, 
* very sorry ; * aud he know that, so far as she was 
Concerned, her words were words of doom. 


THE AQUAUIUM. 

TAUT ir. — ITS I NT! A 11 IT A NTS. 

Wk will imagine our ;M|uariuni healthily cstaV 
lished ill its vegtdation. A crystal globe or tank 
<»r bright clear water, with plants of the pretty 
hnig-leavcd valisncria, cliara, and perhaps a water 
rununciilus iiuiiting at the top, all in their healthy 
growth giving oiT bubbles of pure oxygen when 
exposed to the light. At the bottom of the tank 
is a bed of clean river-saud, with bits of rock or 
i<t()iios lying about, and forming tiny caves or nooks 
for the retirement of any of the expected tenants 
of the pool. It has reiiuired perhaps a foilniglit 
of patient waiting to accomplish this condition of 
things, and carijful attention in removing every 
<leail or decaying bit of vegetation. The tjiiik has 
been shaded from too hot a sun, and exposed to the 
bright light of a warm aspect only occasionally. 
Were it left in a window with sunlight constantly 
upon it, the green vegetable matter called con- 
J'ervaa would increase and grow so rapidly as to 
dcjstroy the other jdanls, and forming a green 
shiny film all over the light siile of the glass, 
would obscure it entirely. This green film must 
be. daily cleared away and the sides of the gloss 
IKilisbcd. A bit of clean sponge tied on to the 
cud of a stick answers this purpose well, and 
if used daily, is sulTicieiit to keep the glass clear ; 
but if the coiifcrvm be neglected, and allowed 
to establish itself, scrubbing will hardly remove 
it from the glass. Almost tlic first inhabitant 
that is tiled in a fresh-water uiiuarium is a 
stickleback ; lie is so easily caught, and is the 


first game of the youthful British angler. A , 
bit of meat at the end of a pierce of string cnticiis ' 
liiiii, and having once hiuzckI it, he never lets go . 
till he is dragged ont of the water and opens bis j 
mouth to gnsj) for breath. He very soon uccom- I 
modates himself to new rpiarlcrs, but asserts his I 
Rovercigiily at once, allowing no intruders, and 1 
usually commencing his despotic reign in the \ 
aquarium by attacking .-dl rivals. It is best not i 
to alteiiipt to cstabli.di an afpiJilic ‘ happy family ’ j 
rashly. The mild and ]jleiLsant li .tle gold and j 
silver lish live peacefully with their iieighbuiirs ; ! 
but the truculent stickleliack is a fish to be wary j 
of in the way of introduction. Let him have a ' 
liabibition to himself with one or two of his own | 
species, and he is delightful to watch and beautiful * 
to behold. He will repay you for his disposition, j 
He has all the ways of other fisli, and many 
more besides. He and bis family arc found both 
in fi'csh water and in salt, it is almost a matter 
of indifference to tliciii in 'which they live. In 
Yarrell’s British Fishes we find .seven distinct sorts 
of sticklebacks described, according to their pecu- 
liarities, number of fins, &c., and in each case it is 
mentioned that they are found indiscriminately 
in salt or fresh water,’ in every river, brook, lake, 
and all round our coast from Laud’s End to the 
Orkneys. 

It is the male fish that is the pugnacious one 
of his tribe. AVe have no Amazons among fishes. 
The habits of the iinnale stickleback would ssitisfy 
the strongest opponent of ‘ woman’s rights,’ for she 
grows very fat, never assumes the brilliant colours 
of the male fish, and rmiiains at home occupied 
with domestic cares. Her warrior partner, how- 
ever, docs not thnjw the entire burden of the estab- 
lishment on his -weakiT lialf. After clearing the 
neighbourhood of all intruders, by using his sliaiq), 
well-directed spines much iii the way that a 
Chiminian or Jaixincse wields liis knife and rips 
up his enemies, he sets to work to hnild a nest ■ 
aud to rear a family. Look into your tank : there 
he is — ^larger than the rest, clotlicd like a knight of | 
old ill a resplendent coat of mail, glittering with ■ 
purple and gold. Sec how his eyes glisten, and ; 
how with every movement his colours change ! His ■ 
nest being carefully prepared, he gently allures his ! 
mate into it, whore she di;])Osits hi*r eggs, and resigns 
them to the care of the hero of the knightly suit, 
who w'atches uve.r them with an anxiety known 
to few of the males in creation besides the male 
stickleback. He fans and fi'e.dieiis the water with 
his fins, and Buperiiilcnds the first exit of the 
little fry with tnie paternal interest An account 
of the iiest-bnilding proclivities of the stickleback 
appeared in this Jounml (April 22, 1876) ; and we 
ourselves have seen, in an aquariiiiu kept by a 
lady ill Aberdeen, a nest built by a fiftceii-spined 
stickleback on a piece of rock covered witli line 
green sea-weed. For about three weeks the futlicr 
lish never left this nest save to drive away or 
destroy all other fish that approached too near. 

I When a stick was put into the water near the iicst, 
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the vnliunt guardian would ily at it open-mouthed 
and hite it with great fury. But all hid care could 
not save his little ones from destruction. As soon 
as they escaped from the nest, they disappeared, 
being mercilessly swallowed in their infancy by 
other fish, or entnngloil in the tentiudes of the sen> 
aiicnioues - for this was a slve- water aipiariuni in 
which th(?y were hatched. lh*ohiibly the experi- 
ment would have succeeded lulter had the nest 
been isolated, and all the other inhabitiints of the 
a(|uuriani removed. 

Of coursi, in small domestic aquaria it is best 
to have small fishes ns inhabitants. The tiny 
gold-tisli we have mentioneil as l)(*iiig very suit- 
able, ami the rrussian carp, found in ponds in 
the neiglil>ourhood of Luiidoii, though not so 
bright a fish the golden carp, li:is a very 
lively and pretty appearance. '.I’lio minnow is a 
sportive little iisli, uiul is soldnm more than three 
inches long. It is generally to be bought at the 
fishing-tackle maker’s, as it is used by anglers as 
a bait for pike and other fresli-watcr fish. The 
loach and the gudgeon live well in aquaria; we 
have them both, and have ko]jt them alive and 
in health for three years. Fish iii an aquarium 
phould be well watched, and when apparently 
sickening, should he removed gently in the hand- 
net, and i»laced alone in IVi'sh wat< r, where they 
will often rc:c<jver. If they are doomed to die, it is 
hetter not to run the risk of their doing so in the 
midst of their healthy rompanioiis. We always 
have a hospital hir our sickly pets. 

But although at the fii'st glance at an aquarium 
one is attracted hy the active little lishes swimming 
aiiioiigsl the bright green weeds, we who watidi 
them daily, and spend many leisure, half-honrs 
ill attending to them, in cli'iiriiig away the over- 
growth of w’eeds, ami making suhaciiieous Jiigh- 
ways and paths for their hiittcr iiioviMiieuts, know 
that the curious Water spider {Arfi]irom.in nf/nutica) 
with his cry.stal bubble, the queer little Water-flea 
(Dajihnia^ and the odd laiiiily of Water- beetles, are 
even more interesting, l)eeau.sc their habits are more 
obscure than those of the finny tribe. 1’he spider’s 
brilliant bubble, wbich surrounds his Iswly, enables 
him to rise through the w.ater .and float about at 
liis pleasure. Diving, he constructs a sort of nest 
at the bottom of the water. When lie wishes 
to take a journey and ascend to liiglicr I'egiuiis, he 
inflates his transparent jacket and floats away ; 
and when wishing to TcniHiu on firm ground, dis- 
j)cnsc8 with his air-biibhlc, and looks like an 
ordinary spider, lie is an easy pre.y to fish, and 
cannot well be kept with them, though he may 
often escape for a long time. 

The (ircat Water-beetle (Dytiais marrfinalis) is 
a >ycU-kiiowii beetle in onr ponds and strcuiiiis. 
it is the most ravenous of its kiml, anil will attack 
everything eal able; even the stickleback is no 
niutch for it, and tailtiolcs it devours by dozens 
in a day. Its larva) are os destructive and tyraii- 
nic-al ns itself, and have got the characteristic 
name of ‘water-devils/ The little Whirligigs 
{(hjrinidft) should not he neglected ; they arc often 
Been twirling round like opera-dancers on the sur- 


face of the water, and are among the earliest har- 
bingers of spring. Beetles fly at night ; and uuIcbb 
the aquarium be covered, soriio of them may take a 
mooiilight-llitling and bo lost The Water Scor- 
pions and the Water Boatmen form pleasant little 
objects in the water, and t he larva) of various other 
species of iii.sects may be ke]>t with interest It is 
possible also to g(tt :i little colony of caddis-worms 
ill their curious little cases, and to watch their 
habits and ways with much plcasura. But to 
those who really tike interest m matters micro- 
scopic, and are fiii'iiished with a microscope even of 
small pretensions, tin* amiariiim will be a constant 
source, of sillily and fleliglit The Hydra family, 
the Poly/oa, &c.. may be iiurscil, anil reared, and 
piDpagati^d ill very siiiull water-space, and are a 
)>erpelual supply i»f interest Many earnest observ- 
ers have a microscope so fixcil as to catch the 
surface of the glass of a tank, ami to revolve so 
as to be able to fasten just over any little object 
to l)c observed. Diatoms, animalcules, and curious 
plaiit-likc cells, .aboiiml in fn^sh waf.(T, and grow 
and increase abiimbiiitly if left luiinolesteil by 
l.irger creatures : Volcor. fflnhator, a dark-gnum 
moving and revolving globe, once thought to 
be an animal, but now regarded as a ]»laiit ; 
ami Kiufh'.na vintlift, wbich some siqipose to be 
a plant, otluu'-s an animal, ami which often gives 
to water the appearance of green pea soup. 
Amongst animalcnles, wo have the curious Sun 
Animalciih‘, which has the ]M)wer of siuMenly 
eoiitructing its tent:u’li.*s, ami thus h*aping about 
ill the water. 'I'he miiTosciqie shews that it lia.s 
no mouth nr stomach, hut has the habit of press- 
ing footl into its sub-^tance by means of its 
tentach'S. Tluf ‘bell animalcules’ or f 
are likewise loo small to be <listinguislu*.d by 
the naked eye. In seme species, more than one 
individual is found on :i single, stmn, forming ex- 
eeeiliiigly beanlirul oi»jecls uiiiler the microscojie. 
The stalks of tluse Viaticellje are. thinner than the 
finest s]M'«li'r’s-threa'i, ami have the pow(*r, while 
oiitstre.tcheil, of instantaneously ciintra<'ting, so that 
a laigo mass, expanding over the whole field of 
the micro.-iCojH*, smhlenly disappears, and, ‘like the 
lia.seless fahric of a vision, Ieav(>s net a wrac.k 
liehiml.’ A little patience, and the beaut ifiil civa- 
tiircs will once more reappear to expand them- 
Btdvos in all their beauty, 'riicm we have the 
Ilnlift rSj with their curiiois rilia, which have the 
appearance of little wheels ever in motion ; anil 
the Poltjfjatttrica (inany-stomachcd), so cleverly 
descriheil by Professor Klireiiberg, W'lio, with the 
most imperfect mieroscopc, made careful obser- 
vations on this group of animalcules, and deler- 
niiiKsl to his own sati.sfactioii that the little 
spots ill their interior arc in reality stomachs, 
lie fed tbeiii with a little indigo or cun liiic, 
and then these spots became coloiu-ed blue or 
pink, shewing, as he then thought, that they 
were many-sU)machr.d, Recent observers doubt 
his donclnsions, luit they are nevertheless sug- 
gestive and interaHting. Then we have the curious 
little Hydra in almost every stagnant pool 
ill the HU miner- time, and we liavc successiully 
kept a colony of these singular creatures at- 
tached to a root of vulisneria, which throve well 
ill a long glass vase— a confect 'oneFs covered 
jar. AVell is it named ‘Hydra,’ after the 
fabled monster that ninltiplied its heads as hist 
os Hercules cut them oil^ for no cutting up is 
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able to deRtroy this persistent creature. Every 
iiidividval fragment very shortly hecunies a per- 
fect llydnii which attacheA itself to a hit of 
stick or a plant scmUiig out its long soini-traiis- 
parent green tcuUudes to clutch unwary prey 
that may Rtrsiy towards it. From this very jar 
we have often taken hits of valisncria leaf, to 
make a pretty and instructive oh j eel under the 
Tiiicroscopo, for no plant shews so well the circru- 
lation of fluid through the colls {ind tissues of a 
leaf. WahT-phmts, being of loss dense tissue than 
those that grow in the air, are peculiarly n<1apted 
for this purpose. 

Tn furnishing our aquarium we must not hirget 
the scavengers, of which we have hefurti written. 
(Jeituin A’arieties of Mollusca snails with shells, 
ill fact — ^live plcnlifully in fresh water, and have 
large appetites for green weeils. 'J^liey are most 
useful in clearing off the growth of green conferva?, 
which gathers on the eidi?s of the glass when 
exposed to light; hut care must he taken that 
their grazing is confined to that pasliimge, and 
that they do not extend their rambles to the 
gi*owing plants in the aqiiariuiii. The coil shells 
ui'e the best and least voracious of this tribe, and 
many of the mud-shells may he safely introduced. 
The large mud-shell (fdmncHit dni/nnliH) is a 
dangerous fellow, ainl hives nothing belter lliuii .a 
sahul of valisiieria. When vegetation is too rank 
in an aijuarinin, one. <ir two of these fellows will 
soon clear it olf, hut llioy must ho removed before 
the whole is devouivd. The lieaiitiful and common 
marsh-shells, the fresh-watiT miis.sel of both kinds, 
the. swan mii.*<.s(d, and the ]icarl mussed, should he 
in every good collection ; and as they lie at the 
bottom on the clean bright sand, they look very 
]irutty, and have their use assigned to them in 
the colony. 

We will’now, however, imagine, ourselves at the 
sea-siile, anxious to preserve uijil bring hoine some 
of the living treasures we have g.ized .*it in the 
rocky pools at low-tide, but which, on U'ing ruth- 
lessly pulled out of tlicdr natural element, have 
withered and died in a lew hours. Even the sca- 
wecd.s that we collect without iiijiiriiig or disturb- 
ing the roots, difiop, and look ([uitc ilitfeRmt in 
our basket, or wlien sprcail out on paper, from 
what they did wlicn floating out in the pool of 
water, every frond extended, and seeming to give 
out sparkles of oxygen. Rather than run the risk 
of losing these ]iTetty green and red weeds so 
essential to our afiuarium — 

Coral and aca-fan and tangle, the blooms and the 
palms of the ocean — 

wo gently raise the stones on which they grow, or, 
with a hammer and chisel, chip off some bits of 
covcrefl rock, and at once carry them to our gloss 
yaso or tank, basin or foot-bath, and settle them 
in a Led of nhni'c-saud with some shells and 
bits of rock. Take coxq that there be as little 
as Mssible on your bits of rock beside the weed 
itself. Scrape off any small ailhercnt sponges, and 
seo that no worms have made their tube-homes 
among the weed-stemR ; if they have, drag them 
out, for they will assuredly die, and as surely 
poison the water with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
blackness, and evil smells. 

In a few days, when the water is clear and you 
feel sure of your vegetation, begin to make clioico 
of your tenants. In the crannies of the rocks 


you will find sea-anemones (Actinias); ami a 
dozen of these are sufficient to turn your gloss 
ve.ssel into a most brilliant living fiower-ga^en. 
Hanging upon the under ledges of rocks, they look 
like iiiiTC luiiiyis of jelly, but of divers colours. 
Take them from thi*ir piece of rock if you can 
without injuring them, by slipping your finger 
undc'P thoin, or any blunt in«<truineiit ; if thi.s 
fail to remove them, try if possible to knock away 
the bit of stone to whicti llicy are attached, 
ami so carry them off bislily in' your basket of 
Wet sca-weed. Wlieii ymi gel tlieiii home, put 
them into a (li.‘<bfiil of iVe.Bli .‘<ca-water, and 
leave them for the night. Sv.\t movning, what 
a change ! The dull luiiip.s of jelly have taken 
root and flowereil during the night, nml your 
dish is a ganlen full of the iiin.«t beautiful and 
del ioate-colou rci I soa-chry .'.mt 1 lemunis, cri mson, 
pink, purple, ami orangi*. Touch one and it 
shrinks away, sliewitig nothing hut a row of blue 
liinpioise-like heads around its top or luoutli, at 
llic root of the petaMike tentacles it Inis with- 
drawn. 'riiis is M *■};•! nibrifnithcmum, the com- 
iiiiinest of all the sea anemones, and to be found 
oil nio.'it of our coast-;. Others there are mon: 
gorgeous than he -some like quilled dalilias of all 
shades of colour. L^n.^8lcor»is is a lai’ge variously 
coloured nntunone ; ami these tvv«i are salficient to 
give much variety ami iiiterciit to the nquarium ; 
but the more delicate amt rare.r varieties will 
repay fur a s«;arch : the beautiful Anthca, with 
its long hanging languid-looking lilaineiit.s, which 
it never wholly retracts within its body ; the 
Jnlfi^or Sea dai'iy, common on the south coast 
«>f England ; and tlie lovely rose and white 
Ih'unthnsi, which is ofli'n brought up in the dredge 
mlli<M‘ing to oysler-shtdls or bits of rock. On the 
whole, however (unless an n(|uariiim be specially 
set ayiart for the purpo.se), we lu^liove it is bc-st not 
tn introduce cn'.'itures that live in the deep sea, 
but rather to coiilinc the collection to such as 
inhabit the .shore between llie tide-marks. When 
your anemones have lived in their probalionarj' 
dish for :i day or two, carefully traii-sfer the most 
healthy-looking to your aqiiariuiii. sotUing them as 
w'tdl us you call on a stone or hit of rock by means 
of your woodmi forcej».s or a bit of stick. We 
once kept a common criin.son-bodied anemone, with 
a row of womliTful bright blue spots like ‘celestial 
eyes,* for several years, amt had the satisfaction of 
seeing it bud arnl throw olf iuiiumcrable tiny 
anemones during that lime ; none of which, how- 
ever, lived to attain maturity. 

A few tiny star-fi.she.s are pretty in an aquarium ; 
not the. coaivo live-liiigered fellows with yellow 
boilips, blit the be.’iutiful little rose-coloured 
rias, which may be found in rock-pools for the 
seeking. 'I'heii you want a scavenger iii the 
shape of a tiny crab, who will gently run about 
and eat up all decaying bits of food, and liiiio 
himself under the rocks when satisfie*!. Do 
not trust to a hermit crab ; he is too fussy, and 
restless for an atpiariiini, and toaw up the plants 
and Bciillles about to the- di.<;comfort of the other 
inhabitant**. He is very amusing, indeed, when 
not expected to submit to the riilcs^ of civilised 
arptarium-life. Put him into a b/tsiii of water 
with another of liis kind, having gently taken 
lioth out of their appmpriated shells, and leave 
one shell in the water for them to (juarrel for. It 
I is the. funniest sight in the world to watch their 
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miuKBiivrcs and Blmtagcins to nccure tlio fthcll — 
the wav in which first one and then the othcT will 
insert his naked tail into the coveted shell, as if 
ashamed of beinf; discovered in undress, is not to 
be fov^tten. But this amusement cannot be 
carried on in a respectable .aquarium. You must 
introduce only a decent little shore-crab with a 
<lin^ russet coat, very flat, and able to fold liiin- 
solf up into a compact little object at any moment, 
and lie still and unobscr\'ed in any cr.ack or 
cranny of the colony. Snails arc os essential in 
i\ marine as in a fresh-water tank, and there .are 
many varieties with pretty shells which will do 
the work you want them for, skilfully and surely. 
'Fho green film which gathem on the sides of 
your glass, can, .as we haves .alnsatly shewn, be 
Tftinoved by rubbing it yourself ; but it is best to 
set three or four ]iv(i shells to do it for you, ‘to 
keep your subaqueous lawn closely mown.* A 
few shrimps or prawns, with their tnansparent 
bodies and swift, active movements, arc <lesirablc 
to secure ; only keep your e)-e on them, for they 
have a way of retiring under stones to die without 
giving any signs of their intention, and then 
giving otf bad giiscs and poisoning the water. 

Of all things, beware of over-stocking a marine 
aquarium. It bears that process less rca«lily than 
does fresh water, and is more ditficult to renew. 
Heat and dust arc the great difficultieii to contend 
with. If once the water should become liot by 
exposure to the sun, it is all over with your pets. 
Yet they must have light, for without it the weeds 
would not grow ; so the only thing to he done is 
to have a sort of shade or curtain which can l)e 
regulated according to the light and heat of your 
situation. Be careful to use the syringe daily, so 
as to pump oxygen into the water, and prevent 
.anv dust from gathering at the top. 

\Ve know how inucli pleasure such a collec- 
tion os we have describe*! is capable of giving 
at the sea-side ; how it .adds to the interest 
of the sea-shore rambles, and beguiles many a 
wet d.ay in-doors. We also know the difficulty of 
moving the collection up to town ; but it can he 
done by means of sopar.ate jars, and cans, and 
bottles of sea-wafiT, .and soon re-established in the 
midst of the murkiest .atniosnhere. Moreover, all 
thiitwe have described — wcimIh, w.ator, and .animals 
— can be purchased <aT. I establisliiMl in an afpiarium 
by those who never go to the roast at all. We have 
seen in London, in a I.irgt; shop (•x])rossly for the 
sale of * acpiarium stori's,’ curi*»siliea and treasures 
unknown to our Biili.di coasts, which live and 
thrive well, we .arc tol«l, in many private aquari.a, 
where temperature is carefully observed .an«l 
gre.at care given to all arrangemeiits. For the 
fresh- water nquariuiii we saw many coloured 
spotted water-newts — salamanders they .are calhal 
-whose native climate, is a warm oi'n\ and who 
shed their skins curiously during llii! year, and cast 
<iff their four and five fingere*! gloves perfect ns a 
iiKMle.l. Then for salt water, w'^e saw a vase full of 
pretty little Se«a-horses (Jlippocampi), with horses' 
heads and curly tails ; corallines of brilliant hue ; 
serpulac! of bright rose colour ; .and other zoophytes 
innumersiblo. Rut these exotic treasures are only 
for those who can aflbrd them, and probably do 
not yield so much real pleasure to the jMissessors 
us can he gained from the associations which 
natunilly arise when we recognise the old friends 
of our childhood in the ‘ sea's abundant progeny/ 


and recall the scenes and days when first we 
Iciirncd that a visit to the sea-side does not lose 
its interest when it is over, but may be prolonged 
through winter frosts and snows, and in the midst 
of city bricks and mortar. p. T 4 , 

A DILEMMA 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— ni A T'TKU I. 

Mr DuitAMKfj and his daughter Claire were alone ; 
but Mr Duhamel was not benefiling by that fact os 
much as usual, for, sinmge to say, Claire did not 
hear a wonl of his tiilk. He, in a bright-coloured 
dressing-gown, was marching up and down the 
room ; she, wdih the Times drooping from her 
h.alf-nnclnsed fingers, was le.aning hack absently 
ill an easy-cliair. The sweet air of the summer 
morning came in through open windows, and set 
the muslin curtains waving gently ; the mom w.as 
full of scent from great basins of roses which stood 
on the tables. Claire herself, in her white dress, 
.and her careless attitude, was a cliarmiiig object. 
Mr Duhaiiud thought so, and as he walked ami 
talked, congniiulated himself on the beauty of his 
daughter and the general .agreeabhmess of his 
surimiudings. Only one thing ve.ved him : Claire 
was nut giving him her alleiilion. 

'She might Jiavo believed me,’ he was saying. 
‘I am not ill the habit of making inisl.akes," ami 
I always told b(*r what would happen. I could 
and would, have .arranged a nice, suitable, stitis- 
factory marriage for her more than once while, 
she. was young; but she was obstinate — a real 
Englishwoman — must choose for liorself ; and see 
wiiat it has come to! An oM maid ! Rut 1 always 
knew how it would he I And there's our poor 
neighbour, Sir Cuorge, the monieiit he rjuarrelled 
witii his sU*])-mother, I told him he. had ruined 
himself. J told him she wouM marry again, and 
she has married ; and not on!', penny will he ever 
get of all that his father left her. 1 have told I. m 
so fifty limes, and you know I am a pretty good 
prophet.' 

When Mr Diihamel's voice ceased, Claire lifted 
her eyes langni*lly, and sai*l, ‘Yes, i»apa,* but with 
so little interest, that her thoughts were •dearly 
nccupieil with soinelhiiig else. Her father stood 
still, and examined her fiice. 

‘ Wliut are you tliiiikiiig of, my child ?' lie nskc.l 
afti'T a momeiil's silence. 

‘ Can’t you guess, papa V she answered with 
a half-smile. ‘ What am 1 mo.st likely to be 
thinking of ?* 

‘Of Eugt-ne, of coiii’se,' Mr Dulianicl replied, 
beginning to walk iii) nml down again. ‘ 1 will 
Ull you more than that: you are thinking some 
inisfortuiic has happened to him.' 

Claire raised herself and spoke with some energy : 
‘ lie lias never before missed writing every mail ; 
two mails have come in now without a letter from 
him. Have 1 not reason to think something is 
the matter ? ’ 

* Nothing is the matter/ her father said with 
decision. *lfe has a reason for not writings no 
(louht, bnt none that need treuble you.' 

‘ What can it be, then V 

‘Suppose he were on his way to England ?' 

‘ Ah ! that would be delightful ; but tlien ho 
would write to say he was coming.’ 

*My darling, 1 have never seen Eug&ne, any 
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more than you liave, but 1 can tell you that he is 
I'oinaiitic.’ 

< Nut a bit romantic, papa ; at least, not a bit 
too rouiautiCi’ 

‘Let me go on. He in romantic. You and lie 
are engaged by the arruiigeinciits of your respec- 
tive fathers ; you have exchanged likenesses, and 
iiavo written to each other a great many long 
and very delightful letters. You love each other. 
What now remains but that you should meet 1 
Kugfenc has finished his business in South America 
sooner than he expected ; he is impatient to see 
his fiancee; what moi'C natural than tlnit he 
should resolve upon surprising her with a visit?* 

This time Claire fairly jumped from her chair. 
Hew to her father, and seized both his hands. 

< 0 papa, yon have a letter I Oh, cruel ; tell me 
all about it directly ! * 

hir Duhamel took his danghtcris two little 
liaiids into one of his, and pattetl them with the 
other, us he looked down into her face with a 
smile of loving superiority. ‘A letter? No, my 
child. But your father w.is not born yesterday. 
He knows the world a little, and men too- -even 
lovers.* 

(JUiire*s face sobered, but was still turned trust- 
fully to her father. 

* Vou reitl/y think that*a it? But his name is 
not among any of the lists of passengers.* 

‘Silly child! How could he surprise you, if 
he ulluw'ed you to read his name in the papei-s I 
*L']ici*e ’s no law against inventing a name for one’s 
self, is there V 

Claire’s face gradually broke into a smile. ‘Ah, 
if 1 could only believe fhaf,* she said, and went 
back to her chair. 

‘j\rind, £ don’t say posilivdy* Mr Duhamel 
went on, with a sly smile ; ‘ 1. don’t say it is so ; 
but L am a pretty good prophet, and wo shall see.* 
With this oracular sentimce he walked out of the 
room ; and Clain*, much comforted, d'^votcil hci'self 
to the coiiteniplatiiin of a small x)ortriiil which she 
wore in a locket. 

W'hiie Claim studied the couiitorfuit presentment 
of her never-seen fiance, and Mr Duhamel prepared 
liiiiisclf fur his morning walk, a very animated 
coiivorsaiion w’as being c^irried on by two other 
]ieople, who had met midway along a path wdiich 
led to the house from a small siilc-gate of the 
garden. Of these two xicople, one Wius a lady, and 
the other a gentleman ; the very la«ly and gentle- 
man over whom Mr Diihainei bad been lately 
lamenting: his nimi (or rather liis late wilivs 
niece), Anne Biirtuii ; and his neighbour, Sir 
Cuorge Manners. Aune was what some might 
(erroneously} term an old maid ; she was not 
<|uite tliirty, and made no effort to appear younger. 
She was tall, neither stout nor thin, had plenty 
of pretty brown hair o/ her men, and a graceful 
figure, set olf by a well-made gray dress. Sir 
George was a tall man, broad-shouldered, and ' 
I nut particularly handsome ; not so handsome os 
Aline, by any means, ye.t ]»leasant enough to look 
at ; certainly not poverty-.'stricken in look or dress, 
and at this moment very far frain being oppressed 
by care. 

‘ Wliat will my uncle say ?* Anne asked, Liugh- 
ing softly, os i^o twisted a rosebud about in her 
fingers. 

‘I expect he *11 refuse to believe it,' Sir Gcoi^ 
i answered. ‘ 1 shall have to bring all the docu- 


ments to shew him - her letter to me after she 
niiarrelled with her husband, the notice of her 
death, and Payne's letters about tlie will, &c.’ 

‘It would be mere hypocrisy,* replied Anne, ‘if I 
were to pretend to he sorry she is dead. She did 
you a gi-eat wrong by coming between you and 
your father.* 

* And another by coming between me and you.* 
‘But that was your own fault,’ Anne answered 

quickly. 

‘ Give me that rose,* Sir George s.aid ; ainl made 
use of the excuse to lake the lady's hand into his, 
very much us if she were a young maid. ‘ I had 
not courage to speak while I was pour, you see; 
hut since you waited for me, all is right.* 

Anne laughed, and, iii spite of her thirty years, 
blushed, as slie drew her fingers away. ‘ You will 
miss your ti‘aiu,* she obscrvctl. 

Sir George looked ut his w^atcli. ‘Plenty of I 
lime,* he aiiswcreil. ‘’fen niimiti'S to see your | 
uncle, if I must see him, and a good hour to drive i 
to the station in. I ’d rather stay here for the ten 
minutes.’ 

‘ No ; you must go in, lest anybody should have 
noticed you. After to-morrow, you can come to 
visit me, if you like ; at present, t am nobody.* 

‘ Good-bye, then. I shall see Payne this after- 
noon, and if ncce.ssary, io-moiTow. At the latc.st, 

1 shall be down by the four o’clock train, and will 
come over here at once.* 

‘ ^ly poor uncle. ! It is a bad return for all his 
kindness, to prove him a false prophet,* 

A minute or two after saying this, Anne went 
on alone, through the garden-gate ; and Sir George, 
witli a ro.se in his. buitun-hole, rang the door-bell, 
and asked for Mr Duhamel. Claire dropped her 
locket hastily os her father and Sir Gcoi^'C cunic 
into tile room together. 

‘Just oil, are you?’ said Mr Duhamel. ‘Why, | 
you look like a bridegroom already ; and you are I 
right, you are riglit. The lady won’t say “\o.” * 

* 1 hope not,’ replied Sir George laughing ; and 

Claire looked at liiiii witli sympathetic eyes. | 

‘ No, no. And I ’m glad you *v« learned wisdom 
at l.’ist A baronetcy on one .side, a fortune on tlic 
other ; a reasonable bargain, and one I always fore- 
saw you would make at last. 1 am not in the 
liabit of making mistakes.* 

‘But, Mr Duhamel, T never said I was gtung to 
be married, still less that the lady was rich.’ 

‘ No ne.eil to siiy it, my dear sir — no need to say 
it to me. But you can't say you’re not thinking 
of marrying ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor that you arc looking forward to love in a 
cottiigc ? * 

‘ No. But my time is up. Good-hye.* 

The visitor went, and Mr Duhamel followed liiiii 
with a regretful glance, sighing ‘ Poor Anno J* 
IT.alf-way to the station. Sir Geo^c met a 
shambling fly with two young men in it. One of 
tliein was looking out, and it could be seen plainly 
that his dark, good-humoured face was that of a 
stranger. ‘ Who can that be ? * said the baronet to 
himself. ‘Claire’s Kugeiie ? Mr Duhamel pro- 
phesies that he will be here unexpectedly, and he 
may be right for once.* ,,,,,, 

But the young man wMio ha<l looked out of the 
fly was not Eugeiio Borland, for his companion 
called to iiim : ‘ Do sit still, Marco, and give mo 
your advice.* 
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Murco (liDjiped back into his comer, and began 
to excuse liiuiRelf in Italian. 

* Kiiglisli ! English ! ' ciied the other. * What 
have 1 told you ? ’ 

* Yes— I— know,* answered Marco, Ijringing out 
each word by a sepanite eifort of reflection. 

* You tell me,’ continued the first speaker, * that I 
speak Italian as well as you do. My Kiiglish fiiends 
have often said the same to me of their languages 
How do I do it ? By forciwi Tnys<!ll* always to 
talk the tongue of any country 1 haiipeii to be in.’ 

* Yes— I know,* said Marco again. 

‘Very welL llenieinber, 1 don’t understand a 
word of either Italian or French as long as I am in 
England. And now, tell mo, how am f to do it ?’ 

‘ Poveretta ! * began Mareu, and then corrected 
himself. ‘ Poor girl ! I am so sorry for her.* 

‘Poor girl indeed, for 1 believe she loved him. 

Her lettera are W'ell, I am ghul he told me to 

read tliein, for they slu^w she was worthy of him. 
But how to Ic'll tier that ho is dead { * | 

‘ Yes, to tell her. She has a father V 

‘Of course. It was her father who oiTanged it 
all. Ho and old M. Beiland, Eugene’s father, 
were great friends, and they decided that their 
children should marry. I suppose they wonhl 
have been married before now, if it had not been 
for Eugene’s unlucky journey to South America.* 

‘Why did not you write to them?* Mai^co 
inaiiaged to ask. 

‘Because Eugene made me iiromise to tell the 
news myself. He thought Maileiiioiselle Duhumel 
would bear it better, if she were able to hear all 
she should wish to ask.’ 

Both the travellers were sih'iit for a while, and 
by-aiid-hy the fly began to pass the first cottages of 
t&c village near to which ]Mr Huhainc-rs house 
stood. A miiiule or two more, and it di-ew up at 
the door of the village inn. 

‘Here W'e are,* said the elder of the travellers 
with u scnitiiiising look at their quarters. ‘ Let ns 
see our rooms, and then get this niiscrablc bnsinirss 
over.* 

Half an hour later, the two young men walked up 
to Mr Duhamel’s door, and tlie elder sent in a canl 
with a request for a few minutes’ private conversa- 
tion. 

Mr Duliamel had conic hack from his walk, and 
was sitting with his daughter and niece when the 
card was given to him. ‘ Emile de Bellecliassc,’ he 
reail aloud. ‘ Who is he, I wonder ? Ah — h ---h ! * 
he Dvent on after a moiuent, looking with excessive 
slyness at his daughter. * E. B. W e have seen those 
initials before, I think 1 There’s a “ do.” hero, to 
be sure. But what did 1 say ? Eh, Claire V He 
got up, and went briskly out of the room, leaving 
the card, on which Claire seized, eagerly reading 
the name over and over. 

‘What docs it all mean, Claire?* asked Anne 
from her work-table. 

‘Papa said Eugene meant to surprise us— and 
oh, Anne,’ Claire cried, breathless, ‘if this be him !’ 

In Mr Duhamel’s * study * an odd meeting was 
taking place. M. Emile de Bcllcchassc, sondy 
troubled by his mission, stood dumb before the 
beaming looks of his host. He, who was so scddoin 
embarrassed, slamnicred, and cliaiigcd colour like 
a girl. 

‘ Monsieur dc Bellcchasse ?’ said Mr Duhamel, 
witli an ac‘.cent which plainly expressed, ‘Call 
yourself what you will, you are sure of a welcome.* 


‘Yes,’ Emile answered. ‘ And this, Mr Duliamel, 
is my friend, Marco Oastelli, who, like myself, W’as 
a friend of Eugime Bertaiid.* 

‘ Any friend of Eugene’s is welcome,’ answered 
Mr Diihanio], ‘ Pirni, I fancy. Monsieur de Belle- 
chasse, are a very intimate friend, though I don’t 
reiiieiiihcr to have heard your name from him.* 

Emile felt his task grow hanler as ho looked at 
the arch luce of the old gentleman. He glanced 
at Marco, but it was evident enough that his com- 
prehension had left the conversation at its very 
beginning. 

‘1 irtu his most intimate friend,’ he began 
gravely. ‘ I. bring very sad new.s, Mr Duliamel.’ 

‘From Brazil ?’ 

‘ Yes. We landed yestenlay. EngiMie im*t with 
ail accident which rc\sultHl in ]ii.s death, just beforc 
the time we had all fixed for leaving Brazil together.’ 

‘ Dear me ! what a wul story !* 

‘Is he mad?’ thought Emile. ‘One would say 
he was rather pleased than otherwise.* — ‘ Sad 
indeed,’ he went on aloud, ‘ for me, who have 
lost iny best friend, and still more for yhnr 
daughter, to whom he coniinissioned me to brcak 
the news.* 

‘He wished you to tell Claire yonrself, did he, 
pour fellow /* ;iske(l Claire’s father, still with tlie 
most inqierLiirbalilc good-hiinioiir. 

‘ He did. But I should he thankful to be spared 
the task, if you, sir, will uuderlake. it.’ 

‘Not J, indeed, do (Mairc 

will bear it much heller from you. 1 will fetch 
her.’ 

*(|ond heavens! ATarco, wliat does it moan?* 
cried the hearer of had ti»lings, a^* they were left 
alone. But Marco could give, no iiiforinatioii. 

Mr Duhamel, shutting hiiusi lf into the. ilrawing- 
rooni, gave way to the niter aggravation of liis 
daughter— to a fit of tlie meiTiest laughter, l.laire 
mil to him, ]dnrhed hi<; arm, iiiqdonMl him to tell 
her what had hap])en('d. Anne. ])ushed away her 
worlvho.x, and hiokeil on in silent wonder. Was 
it really Eugene ? 

‘O Claire, Claire. ! w’hat did T tell you?* were 
the. lii-st words they heard. ‘You’ll hivak your 
licrail, iny child —you’ll luiver get over it ! ’ 

‘Papa, don’t talk in riddles! Tell us, is it 
Eugene V 

‘ O no, my dear, only M. Emile de Bidler.hassG, 
•a very inlimalc friend of Kiujenc — so iiiLiinate, my 
dear, that they are quite inseparahla^ ha, ha ! And 
if you don’t see Eugene to-duy, Claire, you will 
never see him, depend upon that. Come and 
ask M. ?]m.iU if it is not so.*^ 

Claire drew back from her father while he 
spoke, and clasped her hands together with a 
pi-elty gesture, half-doubt, half-joy. She drew 
one deep breath, then slippcil her hand through 
Mr Duhamcl’s arm. ‘ Let us go to him,’ she said 

‘ Take care, then,* her fatlicr answered. ‘ Don’t 
spoil his pretty romance- -and yet he ean^t expect 
us to be taken in by it. lie will tell you a 
terrible story, my dear. It is well to warn you 
beforaband.’ 

By this time they luul reached the study door. 
Mr Dnlinmol ojiened it, and led Claire, trcinblitig 
now, and changing from while to red, straight up 
to Emile. 

‘ Monsieur,’ ho said, ‘ let me present to you the 
fiane/ic of your friend^ Eiigime Bertaiid.’ 

Claire, hardly knowing what to do, put out 
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Iicr hand, and Emile took it. Neither of them 
found anything to say, fop bar heart was heating 
with stifling ([iiicknesfs, and Im ideas were all 
thrown into coiifiisioii by the Hinldcn vision of 
loveliness that llaslicil upon him. 

* Madomoisnllc,’ he stainmcred, ufLi'r a moment, 
Mt is a cruel fate uhich sends me to you.* 

< I can hardly think so, inoiisieur/ she answered, 
trying not to sniile, ‘ or why yieM to it f * 

‘ You do not guess, then, what ray business is ?* 

‘ flow call 1 1 Except that you come to see us.* 

* What shaft T say ? * Emilo questioned himself. , 
* ITow can J tell her ?* and then his puzzled glance | 
fell on tlic face of Mr Duliamel, wlio stood, beaiii- ; 
ing with smiles, a little way olf. * Mr Diilianiel, 1 j 
have a packet of letters to deli v(?r to yonr »laughtiT ; ' 
will yon give them to her for ino/’ he said in j 
despair, drawing a small parcel from liis pocket. 

‘ Letters /* (’laire repeated, and for a moment ! 
her face darkened, but a look from her father j 
reassured her. ‘ Whose lettei-s, innnsieur ?* she said. | 

* Your own, addressed to my ])oor friend, Eugene i 
norland, and intrusted to me by him,* he replied, 
giving her the i)ackct. 

‘ A givat trust,* she answered, half-smiling, as 
she took them. ‘ And my likeness I * 

* Is here,* he rej)lie,d, as he pnt into her hand a j 
locket like the one she herstdf wort?. 

She held the things alllogelher in her hand for a • 
moment, and tht?n hu«l thmii on the table, dost*, to j 
him. * Why ilid Eugene bid you bring me tliese i * 
she asked. 

* I was his dearest friend. 1 knew all the story 
of ytmr eiigagemeul — and- I was with him when 
he died.* 

Claire’s cheek turned wdiite for a moment. 
Again she lookeil at her fatht'r, who iiotMeil ap- 
proval and coinprehension, 

‘Since you arc so tleej) in Eugene’s coiilithMice,* 
archly pni-sned Claire, ‘you may kt?cp those things, 
monsieur ; I do not reclaim them.’ 

‘ r, mademoiselle ? * 

‘ Yes ; at least, if you will tell mo one thing.’ 

‘ Whatever you will,* he answered, giving up the 
problem iia unsol vahle. 

‘ Did Eugene really care for me ? * Claire asked 
very gravely, but with ros(?-rcd cheeks. 

‘Far nioi'c, mademoiscllo, than I should have 
thought it possible to do for a huly one hail never 
seen.* 

‘ And do you think that seeing me would change 
him I * 

‘ Mademoiselle, if he could have hccii more 
utterly devoted to you tlniii he was, ho must 
have Dccn so from the day of your meeting.’ 

A suppressed souiid of applause from Mr Dulia- 
mcl greeted this speech, spoken with a «piitc invol- 
untary ainonnl of fervour. Claire’s eyes shone like 
stars; nothing 1(?ss like a widowed bride could 
possibly have been imagined. Emile felt his 
senses deserting him, and stouil dumb. 

‘ Well, gcutleinen,’ said Mr Diiliamel, ‘ you are 
very welcome to England, and to niy house, os I 
have told you already, and 1 hope you have mofle 
amingcincnts to stay with us some days at least.’ 

‘We have taken rooms in the village,* Kiiiilc 
answered ; ‘ we did not, certainly, expect so cheer- 
ful a welcome.' 

‘ Ah, 1 daresay not — T daresay not. Well, give 
up your rooms, and come here.* 

* No/ said Emile to himself ; * that will never do. 


The whole family must he mad. And besides, in an 
horn's lime, 1 slimild iiiid myself making love to 
3khulciiioisello (.*luire, who Kii(?ms nowise unwilling. 
No ; I must get away .at once.* 

Hut this was not so e.*isy. l^Tiatters ended in a 
eom]»romi.'e. 'Flnj two fri(?nds would go liack to 
their inn, when? they were expected, but they 
would dine w’ith tin? Duliamels, and perhaps to- 
morrow change thi-ir hxlgings. ^Fr 1 )uhaniel, chuck- 
ling, accompanied them to the iloor. 

‘Eugene I ni(?an Mnmvuir <k IklkehaRse' said 
he. (and Eiiilh? lliought he had in-ve.r heard his own 
immc pronounced with so much emphasis\ *you 
aire a i'i:ry clt?ver young man, and a cajiiLal actor. 
Hut 3 'oii hIiouM have been warned that some 
people can see a little further thnnigh a stone wall 
than their neighbours. It is not such an ea^y 
thing to make me shut my eyes. Au revoir; 
sevi‘ii o’clock pr(?(?i.‘<ely.* Still iaiigliiiig at the 
stratagem of his intended son-in-law, ^^r Diihainel 
followed Claire back to the room, where Anne 
Hurtoii had waited impatiently for some account 
of lilt? new-comers. 

‘And you are satisfied ?* were tin? words Anne 
w.as stiying :is he came in. 

‘Ay, my child, tell us now, are you satisfied i 
Has 3 -our old father chosen wi ll for you ? * 

For all her .answer, Cliiin* threw her arms round 
his neck, .anti lniggt?d him heartily. 

‘ Ts he like his ])iciurc 1’ Aunt? asked again. 

‘ Not very,’ Claire answered. ‘ Hut T .always was 
t?eil:iin he must be ever so much nicer than that. 
Oh, hi? is delightful, Anne. I know now exactly 
what I wanted him to ht? like, and I never was 
quite sure before.* 

‘ Happy girl ! * laughed her cousin. ‘I hope he 
is tMpially' pleasLMl.’ 

‘ L do think he is -at least he looked like it. 
- Didn’t ht?, pajia? Hut 1 think lit? w.as a little 
put out hei‘aii'>e we seemed to giit?Ks his trick.* 

‘ He’ll forgive us,’ s'aid Mr Diihamel. ‘Hut ure 
sliiill st?t? if he keeps up his cliur.a'.‘ter this evening. 
’I’hcy are coming to dinner, Aime, so then you'll 
see, tlieiii.’ 

‘ Oh, what shall 1 wear ? * cried Claire, os she 
rail up-stairs to her room, w’heiiee, through the 
tijieii windows, slit? could be heard singing from 
one of her favourite French poets : 

Si voiis n’avez rien me dire, 

Ponrqiioi venir aupr^s do moi ? 


THE MOAHITE STONE. 

Some time ago, in an article on Explorations in 
Mo.ab, siiggeslt?il by the deeply interesting work 
of Dr Tristram, we had occasion to allude to the 
famous Moabite Stone, discovered by Dr Klein 
ill 1SC8. AVliiit we said on that occasion may 
possibly have whetted a tlesire to know more 
about this ancient inonunieiit. If such be the 
rase, xve purptwe, from the btfst sources, to offer 
some iufonnatioii on the subject. 

Wc begin by leading the miinl to the land of 
Moab, which lies on the oast side of the Dotid 
Sea, and is now, with its ruined grandeur, in the 
hands of barbarous Arabs, tributary to that un- 
improvable of all people, the Turks. The Moabite 
Slone., as it has been called, is nearl v three thon- 
sand years old, ami was erected by Mesha, king of 
Moab, in the year 890 D.C., as a commemorative 
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olTcriiij; to his };od Cheiiiosh, for delivering him 
from the liiinds of his oppressors. After iiuiu* 
bcrlcss defeats, King Meslwi filially succeeded in 
shaking off the yoke of the oppressors, and re* 
corded his victories in the Fhamician language 
on this very stone, which he set up at a place 
called Dibon (now written Diban), to the east of 
i the Dead Sea, where it was <liscovtTed in 18(iS, by 
I a Pnissian missionary, the Rev. Augustus Klein, 

! under circumstances wc shall presently narrate, 
i In the meantime it is necessary to go back and 
tell the story of the stone, what led to its erec- 
tion, and the great historical interest attaching to 
it, which brings us face to face with those, far-off 
; days when Elisha befriended the widow, and 
’ Naaman the leper Wiis liealed ; ibr wo road in 
; the book of Kings how ‘Jifesha [the same who 
I erected this stone] king of ^loah was a shcep- 
I master, and rendered unto the king of Israel an 
I hundred thousand lambs, and an hiin«lred thousand 
rams, with the wool* A v<^ry heavy tribute this to 
I pay, considering the smallness of the kingdom of 
;^^oab, which wjw in reality no larger than a good- 
i sized English county. 

I Again we learn - from the Bible that after 
; AhaVs death the Moabites called tlie uciglibouriiig 
' tribes of Ammon and Edom to their aid against 
i the oppressors; but the allied armies quarrelling 
I among Ibemsclves, were defeated, and became the 
; spoil of the conquerors. But the Moabites, or 
I rather King Mesha was not one to accept defeat ; 

I and wc next hear of him through .lehoram, who 
I calls upon .rohoshaphat to help him, saying; ‘The 
I king of I^foab hath rebelled against me : wilt tlioii 
go with me against Moab?* And he saiil : *T will 
go up : 1 am as thou ait, my i»coplo as thy people, j 
and Illy horses as tliy horses,* (3 Kings, iii, 7.) | 

Tho armies of Israel and .Fudah llion united j 
against King Mesha, whom they regardiMl as .so I 
formidable an enemy and dauntless that they even [ 
strengthened their forces by an alliance with the | 
king of Edom. And now conics the cimnection j 
between the Bible narrative anil the inscription on 
the stone that is .so full of interest. The three 
kings, it scein-s, instead of taking the direct I'uutc 
into Moab by the north of the llead Sea, ma<lc a 
circuitous route to the south through the wilder- 
ness of Edom, where the lack of water and other 
privations made them despair of ever reaching 
Moab, had not Elisha w'orked a miracle in llieir 
favour, and supplied them with water. "NVe arc 
not told in the Bible why they took ibis longer 
route, with the certainty of danger attending it ; 
not until the stone was discovered do wc learn 
I from the inscription that they were forced to do 
so, os King Mesha bad possessed himself of, and 
I foilificd all the towns along the northern frontier, 
j But all King Mesha’s effoiis proved unavailing 
\ to withstand defeat, lie was overpowered by the 
kings, and in his despair and desperation he strove 
: to appease, the wrath of his god Chemosh, who -- 
I the stone declares — was angry wiUi his land. Mesha, 
j therefore, brought to bay at last, on seeing the 
; dcstrinaion which war hurl inutle upon his country, 

I how *the Israelites rose up and smote the Aloabitcs, 

■; so that they fled before tnem . . , and beat dovrn 
I the cities . , . stopped all the wells of water, 
and felled all the good trees . . . then he took liis 
I eldest son that should have reigned in his stead, 
mid offered him fop a burnt-offering upon the wall. 

I And ^ 1*0 wa.s groat indignation against Ismel, 


and they departed from him, and returned to their 
own land.’— (2 Kings, iii. 24-27.) 

'Flic Bible narrative throws no further light 
upon the fate of Aleslia. It is on the stone we 
find the scrpiel, which, after reading, we cannot 
help fancying is hinted at in the closing; verse 
given above : * And they departed from him, and 
returned to their own laml,* owing, os w’o lie- 
lie vc, to the ‘ indignation’ of the Moabites against 
Israel, which, accordiim to the sequel, must have 
iiianifcstcd it.self in the indomitable courage of 
Mesha, who, if his a(a'.ount of his victories be true, 
which some seem to question, like a true warrior, 
revised to be lieaten, and d(‘tcrmincd to fight or 
die ill ihdivoring his country from the oppitsssor. 
How he accomplished this wc learn from the stone, 
which has been translated into English by Dr 
(linsliurg as follows: ‘J, Mesha, am son of Clic- 
mosgad, king of Moab, the Diboniti*. My father 
reigmul over Moab thirty year.i»,aud I reigned after 
my father. And I erected this stone to ( fiie.mosli 
at Koii:ha (a sto7ic of Ai7)lvation, for he saved me 
from all dc.'poilers, and lot me see my desire upon 
my enemies. Kow Om(r)i king of Israel, hef op- 
pressed Moab many days, for (.Miemosh was angry 
with Ills l(«)nd. ilia son succoLMltMl him, and he 
also said, f will op])ress l^Ioah. In my days he said, 
(Let vs fjo) and I will see my desire on him and his 
I iioiisc ; and Israel said, I shall destroy it for ever. 

I Now Omri took the land Mkdkii.v, and (the enrmy) 

I occuiiied it (in hU dinjH and in) the days of hia son 
forty years. And (*iiciiio>h (had mcmj) on it in 
iiiy days ; and I built Baal Meon, and made 
therein the diteh, and I (bvilt) Kirjalhaim. For 
the men of tlad dwellc«l in the land (.iFarJoth 
from of old, and the k(7??.7 tf /)srar*l fortified 
A(/\arotl), and 1 as.^aiilted the wall and eapfiired 
it, and killcMl all the wa(n*mrs of) the ivall, for 
the well-pleasing of (.'hi niosh and Moab ; and 1 
removed from it all the spoil and (offend) it 
before (fiiemosh in Kirjalh ; and I ]ilicc‘il therein 
the men of Siran and the nie(a of) Moclir.it li. 
And Clieiiiosli said to mo, Oo, lake Nebo against 
Lsracl (And /) went in the iiiglit, and 1 fought 
against it from tin; break of dawn till noon, and I 
took it, and slew in all seven thousand (mr?!, hut I 
did vnt hill) the women (and i/nf;idcMis, for (f) de- 
voted (them) to Ashtar-C'hemijsh ; and 1 took from 
it (the vcs)sels of .lehovah, and offered them before. 
Chemosh. And the king of Israel fortif(tct/} Jahoz, 
and occupied it, wlicu he made war against 
me. ; and ('lieiiiosh drove liini out before (mCf 
amt) T took from Moab two biindrcd men, and all 
its poor, and placed them in Juhaz, and took it, to 
annex it to t)ibun. I built Korcho, the W'all of 
the forest, and Ibu wall of the city, and 1 built 
the gates thereof, and I built the towers thereof, 
and I built the palace, and I made the prisons 
for the cT\xn(inttl)9 witli(tn the) wall. And them 
w’as no cistern in the. w'ull in Korcho, and 1 said 
to all the people, Make for yourselves every man 
a cistern in his liouse. And I dug the ditch for 
Korcha with tho (chosen) men of (f)sraeL 1 built 
Arccr, and I made tlic rood across tho Aznon ; 1 
built Beth-Bumoth, for it was destroyed ; I built 
Bc'zcr, for it was cu(t doom) by the armed m(sfi) of 
Dibon, for all Dibon was now loyal ; and I reign(«d) 
from Bikran, which I added to mv land, and I 
bui(fO (lieth’ Gamut) and Bcth-Diblathaim an'd 
Bcth-Baal Meon, and 1 placed there the p(oor 
people of) the land. And as to Horonaim (the men 
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of Edom) dwelt therein {on the descent from of old). 
And Chemosh said to me, Go down, make war 
against Iloronaim, and ta{ke it. And I assaulted it. 
And I took it, for) Chemosh restored i(0 in my days. 
Wherefore I jna(de) . . . year . . . and 

Tlic suhse^Tient story of the stone will account 
for the italicised letters ; hut it is curious to note, 
before passing on, tliat all the towns mentioned 
in the inscription are spoken of hy Jeremiah, 
warnmting the conclusion that the stone was well 
known and a source of offence to iiuuiy of the 
prophets, who threaten Moab with destruction 
uccause Mie magnified himself against Jehovah.* 
What we have narrated is its history as it stood 
until the year 18(58, unknown to any, save the 
Arabs of the neighbourhood nf Diban, w'lio W'ere 
ignorant of the characters of the inscription, and 
simply regarded it with superstitious reveifiuat as 
the protector of their crrips. For nearly three t hoii- 
sand years it had stood liiddcn from the observa’ 
tion of the traveller, until a German missionary, 
the Itev. Augustus Klein, arrived one day at 
Dibaii on bis way to Kcrak. He w.'us received 
with friendlincsj*, he tells us, by a sheik of the 
tribe Bon HaiiiMe, encamped at Diluln, who i 
cntnrtninod liiiii with all the ceremonial of lie- 
douiii eti(|uctle. Jle was accom])aniod by, and 
owed his wclcinne to his friend Zattam, son of 
a famous sheik. Zatlani, who was all anxiety 
to make the missionary's journey safe and agree- 
able, informed Mr Klein, while, drinking coUee 
in the tent of the sheik of the Boii llamide, 
that there was an iiilcrestiiig stone among the 
ruins of Diban with an ancient inscription, which 
no one had ever been able decipher, and volun- 
teered to shew it to him. As the sun was nearly i 
setting, the missionary was all impatience to start ! 
at once to visit it, especially as I he- sheik of the I 
Ben ITaniiilo said it was one of the wonders of j 
the I'Cgion, which no Frank had yet seen. Zattuiii, 
however, was not ilisposiid to go at once, so the 
sheik volunteered to conduct him to the spot M|ith- 
out delay, lus a mark of honour both to his friend 
Zattam and to the missionary, who was travelling 
under Zattanfs proli.*ctioii. 'fhey went accord- 
ingly, as the oiler was gl.'ally accepted by_ Mr 
Khdii, wlio was not only the first, but destined 
also to be the. la.st European who should ever see 
this Hebrew iiiuniimcnt in ncri'cct condition. 

And now we will quote the result of his visit in 
his own words, writL(>ii in a letter to the Pall Mall 
Gasetle, 20th Ajiril 1870. ‘When I cjiiiio to the 
spot where this precious relic nf antiquity wa.s 
lying on the ground, I was delighted at the sight, 
at the same time greatly vexed that I did not 
conic earlier, in order to* have an opportunity of 
copying ut least a good ])art of the inscription.* 
Ho copied, however, a few wonls from several 
lines at random, with a view to ascertaining the 
language of the inscription, on his re.tum to 
Jerusalem ; or to * prevail on some friends of 
science to obtain citlicr a complide copy of the 
inscription, or the monnment itself,’ which he 
describes os lying among the ruins of Diban, 
perfectly free and exposed to view, the inscription 
iippermostb He got four men to luni it round 
W was a basaltic ^ stone, exceedingly heavyb in 
order to ascertain if any inscription were on the 
other side ; hut there was not. Tt was rounded i 
at both endfl^ and had thirty-four lines of inscrip- 
tion, each about on inch and a half apart ; those ut 


the top and hotioin of the stone being somewhat 
shorter than the rest, on account of the narrow 
breadth in those parts. It was about three and a 
half feet high, and about two in breadth and 
thickness, and in a state of perfect preservation, 
not a single piece being broken off. But accord- 
ing to tlie Atlinntcumf the stone luus been found, 
since its restoralioii, to mca.surc *four feet one 
inch hy two fei:t one and a half iiichc.4, and the 
inscribed portion is surrounded by a raised border 
of two inches in width.’ It is, moreover, stmare i 
at the lower end, and not oblong, .as Mr Klein I 
supposed. From great age and exposure, some i 
of the lette-rs bad been worn away until they ; 
were scarcely legible ; but before he left, Mr : 
Klein was able to make not only a correct sketch • 
of the stone, but to collect a perfect alphabet ; 
from the inscription. 

About this alphabet we must say a word. The 
origin of language, ami how mankind succeeded in ; 
representing their ideas to the sight as well as to 
the car, has always been a subject of the deepest , 
intere.<^t ; and here, in this stone, w'e are made I 
acquaint(.‘rl with a hiot, sometimes disputed, that ! 
an aJjthah t canahle of forming consecutive words ; 
existeil thn^e tliousand years ago. 'i'he characters • 
are Phoenician, and the Phcmiicians are supposed i 
to have hcen the first originators of the alphabet, ■ 
every letter of which woa formed to represent some 
familiar object, from which it took its shape and 
sound. As the progenitors of mankind wens 
pastoral in their habits, they went to nature for 
their characters, ami every h.tlor represents, curi- 
ously, both in form and meaning, some attribute 
of their par^toral life. Thus, AUith (A) means ox, 
and the cluiracUir riidelv drawn is intended to 
represent the head of the animal. Beth (B), a 
house, looks like a tent ; while (Muncl (C) is a 
camel, .'iml is drawn to represent the head and 
long neck of the animal. It is in these Plio;- i 
iiiciaii characters that the inscription cm the 
Moabite stone is written, and they are identical 
with the ancient Hebrew characters. 

But to return now to Mr Klein and his adven- 
tures — or rather the adventures of the stone as 
Boon iis ^fr Klein had found it. On reaching Jeru- 
s.*ilcm, he shewed his sketches to the Prussian 
consul, wlio at once ))erccived the value of the dis- 
I covery when he saw the Phomiciau characters of 
the inscription. He h)st no time in writing home 
to the directors of tlic Ro 3 'al Museum of Berlin, who 
telegraphed in reply that he was free to purchase it. 

3fr Barcley of the Jew'ish Missionary Society, , 
and (^iptaiii Warren of the Engineers, in coiiimaiid | 
of the Palestine Exploration prty, came to hear of 
the stone also ; but on learning that tlio Prussian 
consul was in treaty for the purchase, they deter- 
mined not to display any eagerness in the matter, 
knowing that if they did, ihc .Vrabs would become 
alive to the value of the stone, iiml cliaige accord- 
ingly, In the ineantiiue, jVfr Klein despatched a 
trusty messenger to the most powerful sheik at 
DilKin, praying for his aid to procure him the stone ; 
but the sheik was not to he ndiod on, and failed to 
help in any way. A second messenger was then 
sent to aiiotlicr powerful Bedouin, asking him to 
negotiate with the Arabs for the purchase of the 
stone, offering him the sum of one hundred 
napoleons, lialf of which should be paid him before 
starting, if he would bri^ ^jjio .atone in safety to 
Jerusalem. But ^ ^ more 
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snccessfnl than the last, ami came hack with the 
news that the Arabs had hidden the stone. The 
fact is, the uioiiicnt thc^ hoard that a price was 
likely to be olfered for it, they regarded it iis the 
Italian brigand does his captive -it was to be 
heavily ruiisoincd, or destroyed 1 The price they 
put upon the stone was something eiiornions— 
equalling a thousand pounds of our money, bcciiuse 
they pretended that if they sold it, luisfortnnes 
would overtake their crops ; so they were deter- 
mined to realise a handsome sum as a set-olf 
against any mimlxir of bad hamsts. 

The Prussiaii consul of course would not nay 
them that siini ; and the help of Turkey was iiskfd 
in the matter, the (Irand Vizier writing to the 
Pacha of Jerusalem to let the Prussian consul have 
the stone for the money he saw fit to give. 
But the pacha tinned out anutlier lailure. Truly 
it was a precious stone, and dillicult to he got at. - 
Eight months had ]iasscd since Mr Klein had lirst 
discovered it, and still they wore no nearer to pos- ' 
sessing the stone. About eight niontlis after that! 
again, the sheik to whom the hundred napoleons ; 
bad been offered in the first instance, came to the | 
consulate with the news that tlio Sheik of the Ben | 
Ilaiiiide, whom we have before met as the one. who ; 
first shewed the stdiie. to Afr Klein, would h t him | 
have the stone for one hundri'd and tw<*nty napo- 
leons. The money was paid at once, and the slieik | 
returned to got the stone from the Arabs who Inul | 
concealed it ; but whim the moment came for sign- 1 
ing the contract and taking possession — lo and be- j 
bold, they began to grow j cal mis and quarrel among ; 
themselves about it, until finally they refused to j 
let it he carried away ! i 

But now counter-intluences which were at work | 
around tlie stone, caused its dostriiction. M. fian- 
iicaii of the French coiisuhitc, lieuring nothing j 
further of the IVussian negotiations, entered the I 
field on behalf of the French government as a 
purchaser, offering nearly treble what the Ocmiaii ■ 
consul had offered, and sending a messenger to j 
take a 's(|uec/.e’ (an i iiipressioii) of the stone. 1 1 was ■ 
while this messenger, an Arab, was taking the iin- | 
pressions with ilanip paper, that several parties of. 
Arabs assembled around tlie stone, each advaiic- ! 
ing their separate claims for a share, and Sf|ua1>- | 
bling loudly for their dues. They bccuiiKj so ex- , 
cited at last over the dispute, that M. (lanncau’-s 
messenger chose the better part of valour and 
fled, but with his impressions of the stone 
nearly torn to pieces in the encounter, and a 
sword-thrust in his hack as a parting token of ; 
remembrance. He appeared before Ids riia.<itcr in ' 
a sorry plight, handing him only a bundle of 
crushed papers ns the result of bis entf'rprise. But 
crnshfMl as they were, M. tianncaii succeeded in 
dcci[i}icring them ; and they were subsequently of 
the greatest u»e when the fragments of the stone 
came to be put together. To make a long story 
short, the Bedouins filially reciiivcd orders from 
the Wall of Duina.scus to deliver up the stone ; hut 
rather than do this, as they had a personal spite 
against him, they deterniineil to bn*ak it in pieces, 
which they did, distributing them among the chief 
families of the districts, who giianlcd the fragments 
as a charm against had harvests. 

And now that the p(K>r stone was scattered, who 
would ever think of its coming together again ! 
The energy and pcrsevcTaiicc of Captain Warren 
and M. Ganneau cifectod tlie marveL They at 


once, on hearing of its destruction, had agents 
everywhere to secure the iiiissiiig pieces; success 
has crowned their cflbrls, so much so that the AfAe- 
nfvum states, that 'the stone has been restored by 
means of two laxge fragments purcluised by M. 
(lanneau, the small friigineiits obtained by Cap- 
tain Warren, and given by tlie (’onimittee of the 
rah'stine Fund to the Louvn\’ A lac-simile cast 
of the stone, os now I'estored, bos been presented to 
the (Jomiiiittcc of the Palestine Kxpluriitioii Fund. 
Thus will the sloiie of King Mesha, the indomit- 
able, find an honourable asylum in the Louvre, to 
Uislify of its preservei's, no lc.ss than King Meshn, 

I that they were iiicii who refused to be beaten, and 
defied destruction. 


CORNISH SARDINES. 

‘Are pilchards sardines?* is a question which wc 
are told has now licoii answerni, hy sciiuitific in- 
vest igation, in the iiHinmit i ve. I hit tliere is aiiotliei* 
iiietliml of iletermining the iMiint, more homely, 
hut not less accurate than that of coiiipiiriir^r 
aiiatoiiiic structure, in the apjilicatioii of an oM 
proverb, ‘The proof of the pudding i.s in the 
eating;’ and the identity of pilchard and sardine 
may he proved in that w.iy too. Jn an article in 
October 1875 we mentioned that a Company had 
been formed at Kalmouth, uiitler the name of the 
‘ (’ornish Sardine (,'oinnaiiy, 1/iiiiited,’ for tlu! {mr- 
pose of preserving pilclianls in oil, after the sfiine 
process as that adopted with the French siinliiie.'*. 
This (Company seems to be thriving. The fish 
are Kdecleil acconling lo size, the smaller ones heing 
put into tins holding eighteen ounces, and luhellcil 
M’oniish Sardines ;* while the larger oium are c.alle(l 
‘Pilchards in Oil,* and packed in tins of twenty- 
two ounces. 'J’he result is a ilelii-acy which we are 
tohl cannot be •li.*tingui.'*heil from the ‘sarilims' 
imported from France, thus praelically proving 
the identity of the two diHeivnUy miiiiiMl fish. 

The iiTi]M)rtiince of this imliistry in a cominorciiil 
sense is likely to he enormous. Pilchards are fouii't 
in vast numbers every year off the coast of Corn- 
wall ; hut heyoinl a quantity annually sent to 
Italy, after being salted ami j>re.«scd, and rendered 
uni»aiutal)le to all but fasting pcniteiiU in the 
se.ason of Lent, and a small proportion preserved 
in vinegar by the Corni.'ih villagers for use during 
tlic winter months, very few of the.se naturally 
delicious fish have been added to the food-supplies 
of the world. Ijaige numbers are used for manure ; 
anil others are pressed for the sake of the oil 
they produce ; but otherwise they have been little 
e.steeiiied. The fish deteriorate so quickly aftjw 
capture, that they cannot be sold fro-sli even in 
English iiiarkcts ; but the method of pTcserviiig 
them in tiii.s adojited hy the above Company 
enables them to be now brought within the reach 
of all. With the presimt high prices of meat and 
fish, such a means of adding to our food-supplies 
ought to be welcomed ; and as a British prcnln^; 
lion, the. * Cornish iStii’dines’ and ‘ Pilchards in Oil* 
wdll sooner or later occujiy a high place in the 
estimation of the British jmblic. At any rate the 
pilchard is at last in a fair way of overcoming 
the prejudice against it which has hitherto unfor- 
tunately existed. 
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THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

There is very little unanimity of opinion any- 
where, and *80 many men, ho many niimlt)/ is a 
I time-honoured saw which incloHca more truth 
i than always heloiigs to these concrete cr3’slal3 of 
; thought called proverbs. But about nothing is 
i there less unnninuty than about the highest 
I moaning of life, and what is the best thing to 
j strive for, the sweetest thing to cherish. With 
! some it is love ; with others it is bucccss ; with 
I a few it is religion ; and with even fewer still it 
; is abstract duty — duty irrespective of personal 
j rcwaixl here or hereafter ; duly apart from the 
praise of men, and without the liopo of gain ; 
duty because of the sacred obligations Ij’iiig in 
j itself alone ; cluly because it is duty! 

It is a favourite H.aying with the emotional and 
! feeble-minded that ilutv is cold, and that love 
: alone gives warmth and life to action ; that doing 
one’s duty, however thoroughly', carries no Hen.sc of 
; healing with it, leaves beliind it no .sense of bless- 
ing. In which is the same kind of mistake as has 
been BO often made between justice and legality ; 
for the duty which these objectors mean is merely 
; the incchunicul perfornnincc of so much practical 
: obligation, and the duty which we mean, and 
: which alone is worthy of discussion, is that which 
; involves the sacrifice of self for the sake of con- 
I science, the love of the soul for virtue rather than 
I the love of the heart for lore. 

I There are people ivlio make the very name of 
; doing one's duty odious, because it is all u ]ifelc.ss 
mockery of the real thing, without truth and 
without meaning. The cold unloving woman who 
fulfils to the letter every reipiired condition of her 
xnarriage-tio ; who keeps her husbaiuVs house in 
respectability and outside comfort —but as his house 
rather than her own, or maybe as hers rather than 
his, anyway not as a joint lioinc, where Imth have 
rights, and both find joy ; who balances her books 
with accuracy, and doe^s not fill his rooms w'ith 
undesirable guests ; who takes sufficient care of 
his money and his comforts alike, and neither 
sends him in millinefs bills which he cannot pay, 




nor puts before him a dinner which he cannot 
cat; who docs not defy him when he forbids, 
nor refuse when he rerpicsts ; but who contrives, 
with all this apparent dutifulness, to make his 
life a biinlcn to him, and his marriage a misfor- 
tiiiu^ — is she one who can be said to lead a life 
of duty ill the higlicr sense, wbatever she may do 
in the way of fulfilling lier obligations with what 
wc may call mechanical correctness ? Does the 
dull automatic performance of a few routine duties 
(wo want two words for the different things 
included now in one) con.stiiutc the grand life 
known as conscientiousness, self-sacrifice, love of 
right?— all of which virtues are gathered togidlier 
in that one w'ord, Didv. Surely not I This is 
legality- in the place of ju.'stice, obligations pain- 
fully discharged, not duty nobly accepted and 
loyally perfurmed. 

So, the man who • docs bis duty by his family ' 
—hut the bare bones of his duty only, giving 
nothing beyond what the law and public opinion 
force him to give — cannot be said to live for 
that kind of duty of which God demands the 
strict fulfilment, if we are to find favour in His 
eyes. He gives his wife money enough to keep 
tiie house, but ho gives her nothing of his care, 
none of his thoughts, liis sympathies, his tender- 
ness. Let her be happy or unhappy, it is all one 
to him. lie has done his duty by her in the 
way of a liberal allowance for housekeeping, and 
pocket-money for herself ; in the way of freedom 
of action, and that form of indifference called 
liberty, which does not care even to chide and 
never to direct ; he has done his duty by her, he 
says ; for the rest — who can blame him ? He 
sends his Rons to wliool, and then to college, or 
puts them into the business that offers itself ; but 
be gives them no advice, never makes himself their 
friend, and simply feeils and educates them, as 
the obligation laid ’on him by society and the law, 
supplementing nothing of this obligation by grace 
given voliuitarily and striking to the deeper root 
of things. If he had a true sense of duty, he 
would know that this was simply keeping the 
promise to the ear, while denying it to the heart 
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and to truth ; and that human life demands more with love ; and the sacred fire is not yet burnt 
than bare bones for its sustenance, however accu- out If need be, and when the need is, the flame 
mtcly these may bo arranged and labelled. Indeed shoota up anew ; and even the most miserable 
this kind of thing is not duty at all, any more war gets itself hallowed by the splendid sacrifices 
than mechanism is life. But just os the ignorant that are made in it, and the magnificent virtues 
savage believes that a watch lives, and that the that it brings forth. Dull and dim as tho Bcnti^ 
ticking of its wheels is the beating of its heart, meut of public duty becomes in tlie piping times 
so docs the untaught conscience accept obligations of peace, when domestic liberties are nut threatened, 
discharged os duties fulfilled, and make itself nor tho honour of the country assailed, nor its 
happy in the conviction that it is above reproach national existence in peril — when a man's highest 
and beyond the need of amendment. civic functions arc to serve on :i jury, attend tho 

Nothing strikes one so iiiucli in tho history of vestry meetings, and perhaps be eh'cted guardian 
the ancient (Irccks and Komans as their glorious of the poor, or one of the School Hoard — there is 
sense of duty. The duty of the citizen to his no question that, if tlio scene cliangcd and the 
country was the first and holiest law laid on each Country demanded sacrilhx*, there would be thou- 
man's soul. For that country he must be pre- siuids of volunteers for the iKitlictic honour of 
pared to sacrifice fainil}’ and goods, and life itself martynioni ; thuusands of brave hearts ready to 
when the need came, without any of that fond give themselves fur the cause, and to do their duty 
looking back by which the resolution of even the to the death without bewailing or remniislrance, 
heroic is weakened, and tho spirit of brave men Tho race of heroes iicvcm* dies out, but the dress 
subdued by their emotions. It waa his duty. Thu of heroism changes uccmtliiig to the circiiiiistatices j 
world contained nothing greater or more com* of the tiiiitt. Now it is Leonidas at Theriiiopyhc, j 
i pelling than this wonl ; and what discipline is to and now it is Galileo in ])risoii ; now the poor Jew 
modern life, this was to the ancient — only tliab in S^Miin crying out from amidst the ilaiues of Hie i 
1 being more individual iu Its acliun than discipline, auto da fe, ‘I’lic God of Israel, I lo is the only God;' | 
i the duty of the ancient hero had a certain large- now the poor Catholic in J*hig1and making the ■ 
ness and picturesqueness wanting in general to sign of the cross and praying lo the saints and the | 

; this other. And yet, when we remember the Holy Mollier when boiiml to tin* stake at Smith- i 
I Balaclava charge and the wreck of the IJirkcnhcatl, field as the best way to cure his errors ; or it is | 

• we cannot say that discipline fails in jnciarosquc- the (kivcuanlcr shot down like a malefactor in his | 
j ness; or that masses of men, moved to coiiscn- house for nsading the Bible, whicli wiis more lo j 
taneous action by the law of obedience, arc not as liiiii than life ; or the Sociniaii tortured and Imriit ; 
glorious as individuals voluntarily sacrificing them- with anathemas as if he were a dog ; or it is Joan i 
. selves for the sentiment of duty — that unspoken of Arc roused from lier sleep by a Voice bidding \ 

: law wliicli riilc.'d the public life of men as it has her deliver France ; or a few comparatively obscure i 
never been ruled before or since. Each method men passing years of llieir lives in prison not so | 

■ lias its grandeur, iU beauty, ami each has its fitting very long ago, that the ‘taxes on knuwlcilge* might j 
j time. To the smaller com muni tics belongs the be done away witli, and the press made cheap that j 
' prominence of individual (jiuililies, individual ac- the pefijde iniglit h-ani to be free. Soiiieliiiics in i 
‘ lion ; to the larger, the siihinissiuu to authority, one form and soiiu limes in aimthcfr, but always ! 
to law, to organised command. But we caii never jiresent among men is this noble s]>irit of duty, ■; 
foigct what we owe to tlic ancients, as we familiarly this glorious sii knowleilgmeiit of a life higher than i 
call them ; nor how the history of linnianity has the life of self, and gi'i*ater than the joys of sense. ; 
been enriched and ennobled for all time by the Without it, indeed, we slionhl never liave come 
pictures left to us of the men wdio went to to where we stand to-day ; and though our plan is \ 
destruction for the sake of their country, of the iiifiniUdy below our ideal, and less than our possi- | 
women who devoted themselves to death that bilitie.^, hUH, seeing that wo have gained what good | 
Ijy their sacrifice they might appease the anger of we have by striving after it, niaiiily actuated by j 
the gods and free their hand from the curse — all the law of duly, we may take heart for the future 
in the name and for the sake of abstract iin- and confess our gratitude to tlie past 
rewanlcd and imjiersonal duty. We have nothing better as a rule of action than 

So far as this goes indeed, the annals of every the law of duly ; but it must be wisely directed 
race and time and coiintiy teem willi rocords of and generously ])hinned. We know that this law 
brave men and noble women wlio have given by itscilf, without this wisdom, Ihis generosity, can , 

I themselves for their kind, priiferriiig the hanl be transhiteil into cruelty and fanaticism of the j 
] things of duty to the. soft ones of seliishiic.s.% and W'orst kind -as witness tho fearful religious and ■ 
i loving the right bc>Ucr than i)leasiin\ No passion political persccutioiLS that have taken place, and 
has roused men lo a grander life of heroism, or that still hike place, with more or less rancour in 
led them to a nobler death, than the love of the persecutors, and more or less suffering to tho 
country, ainl its twin-sister, the love of liberty, persecuted, as the law and public opinion may , 
From Leonidas to AVul lace ---and both before and forbid or allowr. But it is not to be supposed 
sifter-^wc see what can be done under the iiillucncc that men, as a rule, liked the task of harrying and I 
of this great love, this duty wliich is synonymoim burning those who differed from them in opinion. 
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A few unnatural nionstcns lialf-inad and wholly 
cdlous, might havo felt a fieiidish kind of pleasure 
in witnessing pain and adding toiiurc to torture. 
Wo have always had those somi-inaniucs, these 
nioral madmen, in the wurLl, and wo suppose we 
al ways shall ; hut they are the cxcoptioiis, even 
among the ordaincra of cruelties and oppressions, 
i Tlie actuating motive was the sense of tluty. Tt was 
\ their duty— so even the iiiiiuisitors taught them- 
i solves to believe — to stamp out this and that dan- 
gerous heresy from the world ; and they took the 
best means known to tlicrn. Open and fair contro- 
versy, public discussion of differences in views and 
opinions, was not a method in vogue in those 
(lays, and would have heoii tliought liigh treason 
to the majesty of truth had it been allowed. 
‘So many iiwii, so many minds,^ was a doi trine of 
! siiamehil laxity, of consenting with sinners, and by 
i no means to be sanctioned by tlie guai-diaiis of the 
I majesty of truth. Hence the only thing remaining 
i was to kill the bodies of those whose iniiids were 
I evil, that they slioiihl not corrupt the innocent nor 
• mislead the virtuous by tlieir deljase<l thoiigdits. 

! It w.*iH their idea of duly to them, the in([iii.-itiirs 
; and law-makers ; if also duty in their jwor victims 
to still testify, whatever the conse(|uencGS, and 
to prefer torture and death to recaiitalion and 
life. And what we have seen in the worlds his- 
tory we might see again, if the current of con- 
scieutioiisness set that way, and illiherulity Ui iiieii 
wfia again considered the highest expie.ssiiju of 
: fidelity to God. 

This nanowness and illiherality, this fanaticism 
and perfect satisfaction with (jiie's own ideas on 
things, are just the dangers of very dutiful people, 

; AVhat they think they ought to do, that they do, 

; without the sinallesi reference to the feelings, the j 
right of free opinion, or the need of free action in j 
i others. Tlnwe rights indeed, if connected with 
opinions pronounced to be wi-ong by the fanatics, un^ 

. as accumed as wjis ever Judaism in Spain, 'Moham- 
j iiicduiiiBiu to all ( Christendom, Protestaulisiii under 
iMary, and Pajnstry uinler Elizaljclh. Still the 
- d(‘sire to rcgiilati; the souls of others according to 
: the laws by which wc regulate our own, dominates 
those of us who are caniest and faithfii], lovers of 
j the right and aspirers after good. Wi* cannot coii- 
: cede the liberty of dilfereiice of opinion when we 
I believe that we hold the truth, the very truth for 
I Avhat second reading can there be to iruth '? what 
I difference of opinion on tin; snpTomacy of the ahso- 
! lute ? We think it our «luty to argue and iirotest ; 

I to suppress if we can, to deny always, suen things 
' as wc hold to he errors. It iiiay he unpleasant to 
I the hean^r and an effort to ourselves ; but it is 
: our duty, wc say, and that word clamps the most 
I shaky will into serviccahle stiiriicss. Thus, wc soinu- 
I times say that it is our duty to lemonstrate with 
I our friends for their shortcomings here and their 
wrong-doin^ there— to tell oiir mind to A. anent 
his habits, how the turf will he his ruin, and cards 
his destruction ; to inform B. that, to our view 
of things, his Imsincss is boilly managed, and his 
family ill-coudiicted ; and so oii. Tt is our diitv,’ 
wo say, and we must neither fear nor avoid ttio 
most disagreeable results of this powerful watch- 
word. But there are limits even to virtues, and 
the practical exercise of our itlca of duty has its 
boundaries like the rest. It is rarely our duty to 
he am^Bsive ; and putting all the world to rights 
may be overdone, however sincere our intention. 
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These are the slips mofle by /.eal when more wai-iu I 
Umn wise, the weak points of action jn a strong j 
fuiUi. Nevertheless, fur all the mistakes that have ! 
been modi*, and are still daily made in the name , 
of duty, it is the noblest thing for which to live ; | 
it is this truest compass by which to steer our ■ 
course ; thii best giiiile ; the most faithful coun- 
sellor ; the fairest jewel to be worn on our breast ; { 
the golden chain aliuul our feet binding us to good, ' 
keeping us back from following evil ; the lamp that j 
illumines us in the dark hours of llic soul, the - 1 
distracted iiiomciits of the miiur.s doubt ; the | 
throne whercon we rub*. Ourselves ; an»l the iin- : 
perishable Crown of Life. 
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rTT.VPTKIl XXX. -MR HOLT DRPARTS WITH FLYINO ] 
COLOURS. 

TToi.t did not know the precise moment at which . 
.Mrs ].)al(uii had quitted him ; a mist seemed to I 
«‘onn! over his eyes at her last words, and the next | 
sound he had any clear cogiiisaiice of was a sub- : 
duod clatter of forks and dishes. He was standing 
with his face to the mantelpiece, on which lustod : 
his elbows, and with his hack to the table, from 
which the servants were removing the luncheon 
things. He knew not how long he had been in 
his pivsent ])o.-ition, or how he had assumed it. I 
He was perfi ctly aware, however, of wdiat had 
happened : that he. had proposjwl for Kale to her 
mrdlicr, and that that lady hail referred him to her 
liushand -in other woiils, had rejected him. He 
li.ail good rciisons of his ow ii for knowing tliut if I 
Dalton Wiis to be asked the fiame nuestion the > 
answer w’oiild be a vctv uiiiiiistukahle * No.' To » 
be sure there w'us still Kate herself, to whom j 
lie hail not been absolutely forbidden to apply; 1 
but that was an experiiiicnt from which he shrank ; ! 
a last hope, to wide fi he mu.sl be ha^l driven indeed | 
befoi-e he resorted to il ; for he felt her answer ! 
would be final. The present, as lior mother hail | 
said, was an inopportune time to speak to her, and, j 
what concerned him more, it woe an unfavourable ! 
time. ‘ Vou have only to wait,' Mrs Canipden had j 
Niiil, or us much as said, ‘ until she begins to feel ! 
the discomforts of iioverty, and tlien your chance | 
will he improved,* liuleeil, she thought it a cer- i 
tuiuty. Ihit could he wait ? Tlici'e was the rub. ! 
(..Vuild he afford to wait ? Being now alone, ho i 
drew his pocket-l)ook out, and from it a slip con- 
cerning some shipping intelligence, on which he ; 
pondered with an.\iuua care. ‘ The ([uickest ship 
on the line,’ he murmured ; ‘ curse him !' Then 
he studied the almanac. ‘There is not a day to 
lose ; there is not au hour. Tlie juiisuifc is iiiad- 
ne.ss ; 1 will give her up.’ 

As he said so, the soft crauncli of gravel came 
from the sweep without, and an open carriage 
drove by tbe window : the three girls hful como 
homo from Sanhec.k. He caught a glance of Kate, 

08 bIio looked up with a cheerful smile towards her 
motlici's room; her sim-hrighl hair, her pale 
expi-essivc features, and her gentle reiLs.suring eyes, 
mile up a picture exceedingly bcjiutiful ; it passed 
ill a nionicnt, jis though an angel hml looked out 
from heaven, and tlien withdrawn herself into the 
impenutrnble blue. But he knew that it was 
Tcalily, and tliat his adored one was at the hall- 
door, within a few feet of him. He did not stir, 
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however, but kIockI os if spell-bound, listeiiin^ to 
the rill;' nt the bell, the footiiiiin lettin;;' down the 
steps, and all the uaual sounds of arrival. These 
died away, and were presently succeeded by other 
sounds: athumpin^of some object on the encaustic 
tiles that composed the floor of the hall ; a rapid 
lliittor of female ^'ariucnts, and some hurried talk. 
Then the door opened, and revealed Mr IJeoffrey 
Derwent with a carpct-ba;{ in one hand, and 
drii;^ing a huge portinanleau with the other; 
behind him cauie Kate Dalton, eiiln^ating, com- 
manding, cajoling. Her colour, already high, rose 
at the sight of Holt. 

‘I did not know you were here, Mr Holt,* Kiid 
she eagerly; M)iit I am glad of it. Do speak to 
Jeff. Sonudhiiig has luqmened between him and 
Mrs Canipden — I don't know what — and he is 
quitting the house in this fashion.' I 

‘ I don't want Mr Holt’s opinion upon the sub- ! 
i jeeV said Jeff vehemently ; ‘ nor any man’s 
! opinion. T will nut stay another night under this 
I roof.’ 

I ‘But why carry all that luggage ahmit with you, 
j Mr Derwent ?’ asked liolt, smiling, 
j ‘Because I don’t wish to be indebted to any one 
I belonging to Mrs Canipdeii for the siuallcst service, 
j I shall leave tluMii here, behind the door ; and go 
I myself to Blcabarrow for the fly, which will lake 
I them away.’ 

I ‘And theiil’ inquired ^Ir Holt with an amused 
I air. 

i ‘ Yes, indeed ; that is what I have been telling 
I him, Mr Holt,’ broke in Kale earnestly. ‘ Wlial is 
lie to do ill Loudon, without niuiiey, witliijiit 
: friends / JIo will .starve to death.' 

‘He will have to a]»ply for outdoor relief, at all 
. events,’ said Mr Holt in corroboration. 

‘ What is that to you ? - that is tiiy look-out,’ 
j answered Jeff, turning fituvely upon the last 
! speaker. ‘You heard what that woiiiau said to 
me at lunch : would you not think it better to 
starve than to st.ay here, if she had spoken so to 
you V 

‘ I should certainly not have staid here, in that 
case,’ said Mr Holt miietly. 

! ‘ There, you hear him !’ cried Jeff triiiii]pli:iiitly ; 

I ‘even Mr llolL wmild not have .staid.' 

‘Pray, do not eiirourage .felf in his ob.«liiiaey,’ 
i pleaded Kate, with loar-di milled eyes. ‘ You 
I know the world, and should give him better 
: advice.’ 

‘My advice, Mi.sa Dalton, is, that he should go 
i at once,’ answered Holt coolly — ‘and with me. 
i Your mother and I were talking the matter over ; 
i and wc agreed, if Mr Derwent himself ajijiruveil of 
; the plan, that 1 slionld take him into my office 
j upon trial : after a month or two, he would be 
I able to judge if stock broking suited liiin.’ 

; ‘ Oh, Mr Holt, how good of you ! Is this really 

j true V ejaculated Kate. 

'■ ‘I don’t understand,’ hesitated Jeff; ‘of course it 
is most kind of Mr Holt ; but ’ 

‘Well, just run np to Mrs Dalton, my la<l ; it 
was she who proposed the matter, and who will bo 
therefore in the best position to c.\plain it to yoiu 
1 suppose you w'ould nave wished her good-bye in 
any case.’ 

Jeft colourerl and hung his hcail ; his indigna- 
tion liajl indeed been sueb os to induce him to 
leave Biversidc without bidding farewell to any- 
body. ‘ 1 es, 1 will do that,' he said, after a little 


hesitation, due, doubtless, to the fear of meeting liis 
hostess ujmii the way not that he was afraid of 
her, but of himself. 

Thus, by a most unlooked-for accident, Mr Holt 
found hiiiisulf alone with Kate. He was by far 
the more embarrassed of the two, and showed it 
by Ids sihmcc ; he that had been so glib iii the 
presence of a tliinl ])crsoii liad now not a word to 
say for himself. Kate, on the contrary, poured 
forth seiitmicit after sentence, without niiicli thought 
of anything except that she must not give her com- 
panion the opportunity of saying anything to her 
save in the way of reply. 

It was ‘so kind' in him, ‘so thoughtful,’ and ‘so 
ojiportune ' to think of taking Jeff into his employ- 
ment ; she was sure he would find him ‘ so intel- 
ligent* and ‘so nice.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, Miss Dalton,’ said Holt 
frankly, ‘ I don't much cun* how the young geiille- 
niaii suits me, though I shall do my bust to make 
tbings suit him.’ 

*That i.^ still more kind of you,’ answered she, 
‘for Jeff 1ms no friend.'*, except Mr Campdeii 
aiitl ourselves, who are, alas, powerless to help 
him.’ 

‘Nay, Mii-s Dalton, ilon't say so : you are all- 
powerful. Vour wish, at all events, is lai/ law in 
this malte.r --and indued in all matters, if you • 
would only let me serve you.’ 

‘You are very good, 1 *in sure.’ 

Ho rcmoiiiberod that tho.se were the vury worth 
her father had used, and the very tone, when he 
had declinud his assistance. 

‘ I am not at all good. Miss Dalton,’ answcn!il he 
bitterly ; ‘ uxet'pt in so far as 1 am dtfvotod to your 
interests. SlnaiM the lime come to prove it, pray 
remember that.’ 

She hail grown nuldenly very pale, and was 
listening eagerly, not to him, but for .leir.s return. I 
As his quick step was heard in the hall, the girl 
drew a sigh of relief. Holt peiveivtsl all this; 
but still he had sjH)ken to lier in a siguiiicant, i 
if not a tender fashion, and had not bemi rebuked. 
He felt another nmii, and a far happier one than 
he had fidl an hour ago. A gleam of hope illu- 
mined the dark ]}ath of his future, though it was 
very faint — so faint, that lie also hailed JelPs 
coining. It Imil at letist precliuleil her from reply- 
ing to his last speech, as shi: had rcp1ii:d to the 
prereiliiig one. He. had bidden her rmneinber to 
apply to him if she needed aid, and sho had not 
Tefitscd to do so. Still, ‘not to refuse' was far 
tlillenuit from ‘to acce]>l.’ 

‘ Well, Mr Derwent,' said he, assuming a cheer- 
ful air, ‘ wa.s I not right ? Does not Mrs ].)ulton 
endorse your acceptance of iny offer? You must 
learn to employ these business terms, you know 
and he smiletl jde.'Lsantly cnoiigb. 

‘1 have no choice,* answered the boy naively. 
Then conscious that the words were ungracious, he 
added precipitately : ‘ But if [ had, T should always 
have felt grateful to you, Mr Holt, for a proposal 
which, though 1 know it is not made upon my 
own account, is certainly generous and iinsclliah ; for 
I am olraiil — ut first, at all events— -that 1 shall bo 
of very little service to you. And now, please, I 
would rather be off. 1 will stay at the Golden Orwt> 
in London, where I used to put up on my way 
from school, till yon choose to send lor me.’ 

‘O Jeff, don’t go away like that!' cried Kate 
imploringly. 
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must, Kitty. Mr Holt Inmsplf said I tvas 
right to go,’ 

‘ Ycfl ; but not tins minnto, my lad. That will 
only make a clistnrbnuco in tlio house, and distress 
others hsisidcs your hostess, which I am sure you 
do not wish to do. — Tliero is the postman's honi. 
Now, why should I not have a letter of iinport- 
anco that demands my prosciicc in town to-mor- 
row morning? Then you and 1 can shirt to- 
night.’ 

‘ T am afraid that w(»uld be hurrying you iiway,’ 
hesitated Kate ; ‘ but still, if you would * 

‘You wouM be better plc*:is(*d, Miss Dalton,*; 
interrupted Molt with a touch of bitterness : ‘that j 
settles the matter. We must be olF by the 6.30 
train, my lail; so I will go and put my Iraiwi j 
together.* 

Ife did not wait for thanks from either of them, 
but repaired at once to his own mom. lie ran up- 
stairs three steps at a time, for be felt like a young 
man. By a great piece of good fortune be bad 
contrived to lay Kate Dalton under an obligation, 
and hofl in.ade his first step with her in the w'ay of 
friendship, familiarity, confidence. As to the per 
contra side of the account, his engagement of 
(Icoffroy Derwent, it wcighc<l but as a featlier's 
weight in the balance. Indeed, he was by no 
means cerhiin that it might not be placed in the 
same scale. If be found Derwent able to do 
bis routine work, it might even he a goo«l sti-oke 
of business. Of course, he would take care to trtiat 
the lad well and luuidsomely ; but indeed he 
intended to iiiuko him sonielhing else than a 
mere clerk. He had long been of opinion that bis 
‘ manager,* Brand, was too clever by half, and ha<l 
lesolved to take the first opportunity of [isirtiiig 
company with him. The same ohjection, he 
reflected with a contemptuous smile, w'ould cer- 
tainly not apply to Jelf. 

There was not one member of the pirty at 
Biverside who was not grateful to ^Ir llolt that 
evening. By persuading flcotfrcy Derwent to * 
avoid a public scandal- - which his flight, as origin- 
ally intended, would certainly have caused -he 
had done gooil pcrvice to Mrs Caminlen, of Avhom 
the livl was now yiersuadcd to take leave, though 
in a very slilf and formal manner. *J’lie Daltons 
were sincerely obliged to him, on .TolPs account ; 
and ‘Uncle George,* whose conscience reproachecl 
him for his pusillaiiimity in (hat inattor, still more 
so. ^lorcover, us a host rolieveil of an iiK'uhus, 
Mr Compden blessed his guest for taking himself 

otr. 

Ilis departure, did not long nrecede that of those 
to whom he was originally iiulebtcd for his invita- 
tion, though for the future he had the assurance of 
its coming— and that soon — from the fountain- 
head, namel}'’, the hnstt^ss herself. On the tliini 
day aftcrwanls, the Daltons took up their resi- 
dence at the Nook in Sanheck. Bi?fore they left, 
Mrs Dulton received a farewell letter from her 
hnshaiul, written fiimi on hoard ihn Flamhorovfih 
Hcad.^ Knowing what wc do of him, w'e can pretty 
well imagine its contents : but amid all the love 
and pathos of his parting words — he made no 
mention of his remorse, since he knew it would 
distress her— there was a sentence or two of genuine 
rebuke. 

* When I asked to bo sbcwii xny berth— which, 
as I bad been informed, I wm to share with “a 
commercial gentleman,*’ bound for Rio— to my 




great surprise 1 was iiiii'o<lnccd to a first-class 
cabin. Some one had called, they told me, at the 
London office and paiil the difference for the 
exchange. Of course I know who sent him, and 
why you were so particular to ask me about the 
agent's address, ^ly darling, to think that you 
slioiihl have robbed yourseif just now to supply 
me with a mere luxury, goes to iny licarU Hour 
could you, conltl you do it f’ 

Yet what he deemed — and justly— to be self- 
sacrifico, wn.s in one respect au act of sel fish ness. 
Nothing the money — or ten times the suiii- could 
have broiiglit her, would have given Afrs Dalton 
half the satisfairtiou she derived from this reflec- 
tion, that so far at least as his physical needs were 
concerned, ‘deanwt John* wouhl be made comfort- 
able upon his voyage. She was herself bound 
upon a longer journey far than his (ns she was 
well convinced), and one with more uncertain 
issues; but her chief thought and care were still, as 
they hail ever been, for him. 

I.ir ArTER XXX I.— UEATJTrKS. 

Tl is not to be supposed that the Daltons, being 
so well likecl a family as they were, were ne- 
glected by their fiienils because misfortune had 
befallen them. Human nature is not miitc so 
base as some {ibilosoplicrs would have us nelicvc, 
though there are a great many selfish persons in 
the world, and especially (I am afraid 1 must say) 
in good society. John Dalton had been right in his 
idea that he was rather an obstacle to the good-will 
of others towanls his belongings, and that if he 
were ilead they would find many offers of .assist- 
ance that were almost of necessity withheld while 
he was .alive. Kven his departure for Brazil 
brought some of those into blossom— nay, into 
solid fruit, if only Mrs Dalton Innl cared to pluck 
it. One good lady wouhl even have taken Kate 
off her hands — she liad been .always ‘so fund* of 
Kale - for gooil and all ; though it must be owned 
that her proposition was a lillle vague. Another 
wouhl have bcLUi ghi'l to offer Mrs Dalton and 
both ilangliters a home, ‘ while they looked about 
them for a suitable residence.* Condolences and 
syiiipatbctio ini]niries bad long been rained in 
siiuwcrs upon this niifortunatc lady ; so that not 
the most cynical could have described her as for- 
gotti-n. But the fact is, admitting that there is 
any number of moan anil miserly people iii the 
wJrld, who will weep fur their frieinls in need, 
pray for tliem, sympathise with them, and, inbrii'l', 
go to any length short of assisting them, it is also 
dilflcult it must be. confessed — to aUbnl assistance, 
such as wouhl be acceptable. I would on no 
account bo supposed to have any of tliat 'enihu- 
siasiii of hiiinaiiity * which the critics agree is a 
sign of the feeldest intelligence ; 1 know Iiow easy 
it is for folks to condole with their friends upon 
the loss of their relatives, and how »Ulliciilt,bccimsc 
dangerous and com]troniisiiig, they find it to do so 
on the I 0 S.S of their goods ; but it must be acknow- 
letlgcd withal that, hard as wc may liiid it in this 
worhl to help ourselves, it is even lianlcr to help 
othera who arc helpless. People are not more 
malleable, 'lo not lit into any sfiaped groove that 
may i>c otfl^red to them, the more easily because 
they have become poor. Mrs Dalton had two 
fixed ideas, in ndliering to which she was resolute, 
and whicli, without doubt, rendered their case very 
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impracticable— namely, (1) that she would not be 
separated from her j'irls ; and (2) that they should 
have a home of their own, however humble. 
Sorrow', she knew, is doubly {'riovous when it has 
to be borne with a forced sinile, as it needs must 
be when we arc guests in the house of a friend. 
Otherwise, w'lieri Laily Skipton w'rote to invite 
Kate, Mrs Cainpdeii wtis strenuous in urging that 
her offer should be accepted : ‘It would give the 
poor girl a chance once more,’ in the way of suitoi's ; 
and j^rhaps she added also to herself, ‘ and how 
convenient it would be for Mr Holt in particular, 
to j^secute his attentions.* 
lliRse kindnesses, these offers, those well-meant 
attentions of all sorts, wioe, however, all laid 
before ber daughters by Mrs Dalton, not so much 
that each should have a voice in their acceptance 
or rejection — for she W'cll knew what their replies 
would be beforehand— as that they shouhl under- 
stand their owm position with respect to others. 
Even w'lien these communications wens nnpleasaiit, 
as they sometimes were, she did in)t withhold them 
from "their eyes. It was well that they should 
look the world in the face, since the time was 
coming w'lien theii: would be none to disguise from 
them its stern realities — when the hand should 
bo powerless that had secretly warded off from 
them its sharpest buffets, and the voice that Invl 
interpreted' its tones so tenderly for tlieir sakes 
should he stilled for ever. 

One little indulgence Mrs Dalton did peniiit ; 
berself— she resolved that Tony should not he , 
sent to school for another half-year : he was still • 
young for Eton : his education under Jenny’s niis- 

S ices ^ras going on quite satisfactorily ; he w’os a 
iligent little fellow, and did not require to be 
nailed to his work, &c. All which excellent 
reasons were contained in one still greater, though j 
she never owned it to herself : ‘ I cannot spare the 
boy ; let us all be together for a while, and while ' 
we may.* 

Instead of saying, *Tliis is weakness, Hdith,* as 
might have been expeclc«l from .so nnconiproinis- 
ing and well-principled a i)erson as Mrs Campden, 
that lady fully approved of this arrangement ; and 
would not, perhaps, have munnun'd if it had hetm 
decided in)t to send the boy to school at all. As 
for Tony himself, the ]irospi*(:t of the new life at 
tkinbeck almost made up for the postpoiieiiieiil of 
his Eton joys. 

GHAFTKR XXXIT.— LADY SKTPTON’s cnAUTTY. 

Mr Campden was sorry to lose his guests, ye.t not 
altogether so, so far as he himself was concerned ; 
they had alrealy begun to he the cause of quari-el 
between himsedf and his wife. Me was inclined to 
be kinder to them in bis manner, because of their 
misfortunes ; and this his Julia .sligniutised as j 
‘ weakness,’ and even os cruelty to those lie pitied : 
they would only miss everything afterwanls the 
more, she said, from the sense of contrast ; and she 
took care not to err in this way herself. 

When the little family were all in the Riverside 
barouche together on their way to their new home, 
Tony put this qiicHtioii to his mamma, preceded, 
after the fashion of his age, by an aflirination : ‘ 1 
am precious glad we are going to Sanbcck. What 
has made Mrs Campden so cross with us all since 
Iiapa went away V 

Kate and Jenny cxchangeil a rapid glance. 


‘ Even Tony has remarked it, you see,’ said the 
latter in French. She hail spoken of the matter to 
her sister with vehement iiiaifmatioii, which Kate 
had endeavoured to mitigate ; like her mother, she 
always strove to find excuses for people. 

‘ Cross, Tony 1 * aiiswerad Mrs Dalton quietly. ‘ I 
am sure I didn't know she had been cross. 
Perhaps you were tronblosome.* She thought it 
best to Ignore the general charge of crossness 
altogether. 

‘ O no ; I wasn’t, mamma. Only she used to call 
me “her sweet boy,” and now she says “ You litUo 
nuisance.*’* 

Nobody aiiswcrcil this observation, since it was 
impossible to refute it. Only Jenny laughed — a 
little hiitor laugh. She hail ctddly touched her 
hostess’s lips wilhunt a word, after her iiiuthcr and 
sister had expressed their thanks for Mrs Canip- 
dcii’s hospitality, though she had kissed Mary 
tenderly, and thrown hiT slender arms about Uncle 
Oeorge, and bidden him quite an extravagant 
adieu. 

* I wish Jenny was not quite so “ thorough,”’ Kate 
had sighed to herself ; ‘ tliongh one hives' her oil 
the better for it.* 

Mrs Dalton, too, bad dropinul a tear in secret 
over that independent spiilt of her second daughter, 
whiidi under present rircii instances could iiut but 
be iletri mental to the poor girl. 

But Jenny neither sighed nor wept. She had an 
honest contempt for all se.oundrels, as her favourite 
Carlyle would nave expressed it, and in her iinligna- 
tion again.4 them, was a]it, like himself, to spare 
neither sex nor !\^:;e, nor even social position in the 
county. 

‘That wojnan is a mean wretch,* was her private 
coinmiait upon Tony’s hill of indictment against 
his hostifss. 

The people in Blealiarrow acknowledged their 
presence civilly as they pa'^scil through the little^ 
town : the young with pulls at their forelocks, or 
r;ij»id courtesies ; tlie cMers, with grave obeLsanccs, | 
as they stood at their shop -doors. 

‘They little think we have only one hundro-1 
and fifty pounds a year,’ thought Jenny. This was 
a mistake of hers, for the hows were given to them 
as occupants of the carriage. To the ISrilisli pro- 
vincial eye, a fine equijiage is little inferior in 
dignity to the Ark among tlie Hebrews. Indeed, 
even in the metropolis, it niiisl have something 
sacred, or at least curiou.'ily significant, as it is ufteii 
sent empty to ‘ rcjiritseiit ’ Royalty itself at the 
obsequies of our great men. 

In Sanbeck, as usual, the Imrouchc created a 
still greater sensation. It was followed upon this 
occasion by a fmrfjon containing the luggage. 
When they had deposited their hunlen and driven 
away, ‘ There go our la.st poin]»s and vanitic.s,* saiil 
Jenny phi]o.so 2 )hically. ‘Now fur the crust and 
the cress.* 

It was a relief to all of them to find tbeinselves 
under their own roof. Even Lucy — about whom 
they liad naturally some misgivings — expresscil 
herself us agreeably disappointed, and pronounced 
the clipped yews upon the little terrace, which re- 
presented winged dragons, ‘ ’eavenly.’ She shewed 
much affability to Mai^ate, os the late Jonathan 
Lniidcirs housckccncr was ^Icd (but probablv not 
after the fashionable watering-place), and spoke of 
her eulogistically os ‘ quite a caroeXtor.' She was, in 
^t, «. great cariosity, being ah honest, simple, old 
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woman, who had done her duty in the world for 
sixty yearn, to the best of her ability ; if she had 
ever ponscssed the vanity of her nex, it had lon^ 
departed ; but she did think that there was no one 
in Derbynliiro who could in its season make a 
better black pudding than herself ; and she had 
just cause for her contidenci!. The only trial she 
ever caused her ‘young ladies* was when she 
W'ould proudly set this delicacy before them us 
‘a surprise,* as the cookery-books say, and then 
w'ait to see them eat it. Tony was the only 
one who appreciated it, and yet they could not 
have wounded old Margate's pride for worlds, 
liy leaving it on their phites. Jllack ]iuddings 
added another terror to winter at Sfinbeck, for 
they came in with the cold, as fruit docs with the 
warm, weather. Margate’s familiar and assistant, 
Nancy, was a stout village lass, the very incariuition 
of goodmalinv, hut with no particular beauty to 
boast of, save llui unustnd one (for ])ersons In her 
position) of a set of dazzliiigly white teeth ; a very 
fortunate circumstance, since it was her custom to 
keep her mouth wide open. 

‘ r do think, Kitty, we shall be hajjpy here,* was 
the verdict passed by Jenny upon llie Nook and 
its belongings, on the night of their arrival. 

‘If only it suits dear mamma,’ faltered Kitty. 

Jenny iiad orpially thought of that, we may he : 
sure ; and botli Avere Avell aware that it was not a | 
«|iicsUon of ‘suiting;* Mrs Dalton would have: 
been content with far inferior lodgment and ruder 
fare. Dul there was soiiiething uiuleniealh the , 
<'lieerfn1ness of her face, and which belied it, that I 
both hep daughters read. She had exhibited no ! 
curiosity about the house, tliough she had striven ' 
I to appear inlcTestc<l in what they toM her of it; | 
her only solicitude had been expressed concerning j 
the post— as to what time the letters arrwed in 
Saiibcck. 

It Avas A'cry improhal)lo, indeed, that any eom- 
mnnicatioii should be received from her liusband 
I for some lime to come ; yet OA’ory morning, when 
the horn Avaa heanl — it avjis near noonday generally 
•--her eyes would light up Avith expect ane.y, and 1 
! her pale face flush, till the postman had piissed the j 
j house. Jenny, too, had her anxieties, it seemed, | 
in tliis reajjcct, for on the thinl day after their j 
arrival she Avalked out alone to meet the postman. I 
There Avas only one letter for the Nook, and that j 
AA’as for her ; it AA'as evidently the one she had | 
expectpfl, and she took it eagerly from the man’s j 
hand. It AA'as an answer to one she had Avriiten i 
to Lady Skipton, after iiiiich consideration. Folks I 
hail often praised her lace-AA’ork, telling her that I 
nothing equal to it vras to be got at tlic shops; 
that it Avns Avorth six guineas a yard at the very 
lc:ist ; &C. &C. So she had resolved to utilise her 
gift of lace-making, for the benefit of her lH!long- 
ings. Under other circiimsbinccs, slie aa’ouIiI have 
applied to Mrs Campden to effect this ; but she felt 
too angry Avith that lady to ask any favour of 
her, however small. ' So she had AvriLtcii to Lady 
Skipton, an old friend of her molhei’s, and who 
had always been kindly disposed toAvards herself, 
inclosing a yiud of her lace, as a specimen, and 
^^Stdng her to find out at what price such work 
could really bo disposed of. If the reply was 
satisfactoiy, and such as she had always been led 
to expect, so far from being a bunlen to her family 
m their altered position, she could easily double 
their present income. Instead of returning home, 


where she would be subject to interrogatories, she , 
entered a labourer's cottage, whore the auld Avifi? j 
|>laced a chair for her by the fire, to read the letter. , 
Fhe poor girl Avouhl have much preferred to do so • 
in the open uir ; but the unusual exertion of walk- i 
iiig a few yards alone hsul already fatigued her, 
and her Avhite face hail appealed to the old dame's 
hospitality. ‘ Now rcail your note, young leddie, 
and dinna mind me,’ said she, and then had busieil 
herself about her household Avork as usual. The 
contents of the envelope felt thicker than ordin- 
ary, and AA'Iieii Jenny opimed it, and found a 
live-pound note Avithin the fohl^ of Llie letter, she 
gaA*e a little cry of joy. Jt AA’as doubtless the price j 
of the yard of luce; whic.h Lady Skipton had sold ' 
fur her in Regent Street or Rond Street, and 
perhaps she hod sent orders for ever so much 
iiion\ Kvery one avIio has looked upon the first 
inoniiy made by their own exertions Avill iindcr- 
.stand something of the pleasure Avhich Jenny 
experienced at this spectacle ; but in her case the 
joy AA’us enhanced tenfold by the peculiar cir- 
cnnii^tauccs of her ])osiLif)n. Instead of lifelong 
dependence upon iithcrs, lierc was independence | 
for herself and for llutrn, 

‘ Ve Avill have good iieAA’s, niissic, I reckon?* said 
the goodwife, as she saw tlic light leap Into her 
young guest's eyes. 

Jenny did not aiisAV’er, for she was already deep 
ill her lailyship's letter, if depth could be obtained 
in anything so sbalhiAV. It avos a long rambling 
rhapsody upon the Daltons’ troubles, dotted with 
‘ so sorry ’ and ‘ no one out of my oavil family so 
dear,’ and not a AA'ord about the lace, except in 
the postscript, which ran thus ; ‘As to your heauti- 
fill AA’ork, dear Jenny, we all admire it above 
measure; but you knoAv an amateur can ncA'cr 
compete Avith tliese professionals ; one can hardly 
go asking tradespcojde what they wdll give for the 
production of a young lady — one’s own personal 
friend too — and I am sure it could only result in 
«tis.appointment ; you might Avork your fingers to 
the Done, and only gain a few shillings. But if 
you will let wc be the purchaser — ^just for this 
once, at all events — I shall be so pleased. 1 have 
no floubt you Avill find a use for the payment 
AA’hich 1 inclose liereAA’ith.* 

Jenny’s heart did not sink ; it was not of the 
composition that does so, yet it turned lieaA'y and 
cold. ‘ They are all alike,’ she murmured bitterly ; 

‘ all base aiul eriud alike. Tills woman could not 
even ask a (|ucstion for me, because of her false 
pride.* She folded the bank-note up A’cry small, 
and gazed wistfully into the tire. ‘ That is where 
I should like to put it,* she went on ; ‘ only she 
would never bidicvc it.* Then she rose and 
thanked the w’oniaii of the house for her hos- 
pitality. 

‘Lor, missie ! don’t sjieak of it. AVe AA’ould all 
do a deal more for ye than that.’ 

‘Why?’ incpiired Jenny hnisquely. 

‘Because the doctor Inis lohl us all about ye, 
and whose w’as the hand that has given many a 
bit and drop to them as needed it in ihcM paTt& 
You ’re poor yourseh'cs, I hear, now, missie, but it 
will nae be for long ; the blessing o’ the poor is on 
ye, and yo will thrive yet.* The woman, a hale 
and hearty one, though old, spoke with earnest 
energy. 

‘TJiaiik you, dame,’ said Jenny simply, and she 
felt genuine gratitude. The others woida had put 
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a Btran^ confidence into her ; it was a comfort 
too to led that she had confided to no one her 
intention of writing to Lady Skipton. No one 
could remonstrate against her returning that five- 
pound note to her lad^’sliip by tliu next post. 
Money in some eases is said to *bum in the 
pocket but no spendtliril't ever felt such a 
desiro to get rid of a bank-note as now burned 
in Jenny's heart. She did not want five pounds 
for what was only worth a few sliillings. Her 
ladyship need not liave been so afraid of having 
to buy more lacc at that fancy price. ‘Just for 
this once, at all events,' was "a phrase of quite 
unnecessary precaution ; but it had wouuded iU 
recipient to tlie quick. ‘ Work her fingers to the 
bone.’ Yes ; she would do that, and more, before 
she ever appealed to that woman for assistance 
again, or indeed to any one. She had another 
string to her how, whicli ditl not depend iqion 
I friends (so called) at all, and she now regretted 
she had not tried it first. If that failed— ('od 
help her ! 

Then she smiled to herself to think of the Jili- 
Rurdity of that last retlcction ; .as though we should 
only trust in (lod when all other means fail. Such 
I a phrase was surely as ridiculous as Mrs ( ^ampilen's 
I ‘ I's,” which she was so careful to iiitroduco in 
her onlinary correspondenre. How angry poor JelT 
made her once by telling that: story of the old lady 
who would ‘pome to to:v on Wednesday, D.V., but 
on Tliiirsday at all events.’ Ily the time .1 ennv got 
home — it took her a hmg time to walk even those 
few yards — she was quite herself .again. 

I The days rolled on at the Nook for Jenny 
i faster than for the rest ; she was used to soli- 
I tariiiess, and never tired of r(»adiiig, and Mr Laii- 
I dell's library gave hiT endless occupation in that 
way; almost all the Ixjoks, though ohl, wero 
new to her, and some of them v(>rv strange and 
curious. Tales of witchcraft, fiilfilnients of 
dreams, treatises upon siniplo^*, local superstitions, 
hiabits of birds .and beasts — the quaintest and most 
old-fashioned ideas iiiiaginablo, whciroof one in 
twenty were really note worthy, .ami through desue- 
tude. h.ad become novel. Tony, ton, after he had 
done his Icssoii.-i with her, found employiiieiil ami 
arnuseiiicnt enough in the. valley ; but to Mrs JMitoii 
and Kute the time liuiig heavy on hand. Mrs Camp- 
den and ^lary drove over to IhcXook occasionally ; 
at first with laudable frequency ; then less and less 
often ; sometimes Mary l.•ume alone, ;ind was always 
kind. Hut her kiiidiic.^s w.'is of quite another sort 
than in the old days when Kate had been her 
‘ dearest friend.* There wa.s nothing to complain of 
in Maiy — nor did Kale ever bre;ithe a word of com- 
plaint against her — but -flic bad evidently overrated 
the strength of her own attachiricnt. Her visits 
became briefer, as well as rarer, being cut short by 
‘pTCWting engagements’ h<*rn ami there, such as in 
the old days would not liavc weigheil with her a 
feather. 

The doctor, indeed, c;ilhj«l every day, but, unhap- 
pily, not os a mere visitor ; ^Irs ihdtnn, though she i 
kept ‘up and about,' was seriously indisposed, and 
gave him cause for much secret anxiety. ‘ My niecli- ! 
cines,’ he frankly told her daughters, ‘ can do your 
mother little good ; the true remedy for her would 
be a letter from your father.’ 

But none such arriveil, .although weeks had gone 
by since Dalton's^ departure. The postniaii brought 
them few letters, indeed, now from anybody ; though 


there hod been one or two from Jeff, speaking 
favourably upon the whole of his employer, and 
vciy cheerfully of his own position and prospects. 
He seemed to he in quite a responsible post— some- 
thing altogether above that of a clerk. 1 iidccd, there 
was nolHidy over him at all except Mr Holt himself; 
and yet he was by no means overworked. ‘ For all 
which, I know,’ wrote Jclf, ‘I have to thank dear 
Mrs Dalton.’ 

llis immediate correspondent was Jenny, who, in 
return for his own contidcnces, wmte him a pretty 
exact account of how matters went on at Sanocck ; 
all which she well knew would have an interest for 
I him. ‘ If we could only hear from papa, and mamma 
were better,' wrote she, ‘ we shoiitd not have much 
to coiiqdnin of. (Jould you find out how long a 
letter oitfjht to he coming from 11 io t for, of course, 
papa would be sure to send us one by the tirst mail 
after liis arrival. AVoiild there not also be a cliunce 
of the Ffnmhorowjh llouVtt meeting a ship coming 
homo, and semling letters by it ^ Wo are all so 
ignorant bore, and, alas, so helpless.* 

To this Jeff wrote h:irk a cheerful reply, Rtating 
in general terms that the .arrival of the mails was 
more or less variable, and that the wind had biren 
contrary ; hut added a private slip for Jenny’s eyes : 
‘Don’t breathe a woial of it to yonr mother/ hut 
the Braxil mail arrived »>onio days .ago ; Dalton 
coultl not, thiTefore, have reai lnd Rio when it loft, 
liidefsil, the F. JF, was meniiomal at Lloyd's yes- , 
tenlay as ovenliie. This is likely enough, with | 
these west wind.*?, and there, is really no cause l\)r 
anxiety ns yet.’ 

ijt t* Thos(5 two little wonls sent a stab to 
.Icnny*8 heart. 


IIEMTNTSCKNCES OF FI:N AND MEU12. 

Fkw men whirled rapidly soulliwar«l in the 
‘Flying Scotdinmn,’ and pulling out their heads 
to catch .a nioinentary glance, of I’clerboroiigh .and 
its c.athedral, think of the lime, not so long ago, 
when the lair and fi rlilo region was a H\vani]> 
pivgnaiit with niahiriii. We read, it is true, of tho 
niieient time when the fore.sl.s of Western Eng- 
laiul wore first cleared by monastic colonies, and 
‘ (llastonbury Tor’ rose like an island out of a 
waste of tioo'l-ilrowned fen that stretched W(!St- 
wanl to tho Channel. Ami wc read, ton, how 
‘ wilder even tli.aii tho wcsliu-n woodland was the 
desolate, fen-country ' on tln» eastern bonier of the 
kingdom, stretching from the * Holland,’ the sunk, 
hollow land of Lincolnshire, to the channel of the 
Ouse, a wilderness of shallow w.ators and reedy 
islets, wrapped in its own dark mist-veil and 
tcn.antcd only by flocks of screaming wild-fowl ; 
bow bp.re, ‘tliroiigh the liberality of King Wul- 
ferc, rose tlio Abbey of Peterborough ; and how 
here, Gnthlar, a youth of the royal race of Mercia, 
sought a refuge in tho solitude.^ of Crowland ; 
and BO great was tho reverence ho won, that only 
two years bad passed since bis death, when the 
stately Abbey of Crowland rose over his tomb. 
Earth was brought in boats to form a site. Tho 
buildings resteil on oaken piles driven into the 
marsh. A great stone church replaced the hermit's 
cell, ard the toil of the new brotherhood changed 
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the pools ATOunil them into fertile fi^round.’ The 
Abbey of Elji stately ns that of Crowland, was 
founded in the same wild fen-country by the wife 
of Eegfrith, king of Northumbria. But in his 
Km^iniucenees of Fen and Mere^ the volume now 
under consideration^ Mr Jlcathcote deals with the 
days of his own boyhood, and we will follow the 
story as he tells it — the story of the eastern fens, 
of the district ‘bounded on all parts by high- 
lands, from that point of land about ITunstantoii 
in Norfolk to Winthorpe in LiiirAdiiKliire.* 

That great fen-level coin]irclieiids some seven 
hundred and lifty thousand acres of land, of which, 
in South LincoliiHliire alone, so recently as 1817, 
seventy-live thousand aen's Jay under water for 
the greater part of the yi*ar. In a curious notice 
of the ancient condition of the inhabitants of this 
damp county, wc find its little townships thus 
described : ‘ They were small, rustical, and wild ; 
tUc fasliiuiL of their bouses hail little changed since 
the days of the ancient Britons. The houses, or 
huts, were of a round shape, and not unlike the 
form of hee-liivt'9. They luid a door in front, and 
an opening at the top to let out the smoke, but 
window to let in light there was none. The 
walls were made of wattle and daiih. The roofs, 
of rushes or willow hranchtis, cut in the feus.’ 
The condition of an Eskimo’s but would be 
about as comfortable. Feiiiueii still use the same 
I pole which was in fiishioii eight luindrod years 
: ago, when wo find a young novice in Ci-owlatid 
j Abbey making his way to Spalding with a leaping- 
! staff ‘ fa<4hioncd like the staff of a iiilgriin ; the 
j lower part armed with a liijavy iron ferrule, from 
' Avliicli projected long steel nails and spikes.’ In 
those days ‘ the kiiiglisher (litlcd across the travel- 
ler's xmtli ; the wild duck rose from the fen, and 
llew heaven ward ; the heron raised itself on its long 
! legs to look at him from the sludge ; the timid 
cygnet went sailing away in quest of its parent 
swan.’ The Isle of Ely now so fertile, which takes 
its name from the British name for willow, 

on account of the willow-trees which grew into 
almost impenetrable forests there, concealing the 
marshes and quagmir(!s beneath them — was to all 
intents an inland island, surrounded on all sides | 
hy lakes and meres and broiul rivers. Three thou- 
sand eels, taken close under the very trails of the 
abbey, were by ancient comi^ict paid every Lent 
to the monks of Peterborougli, for leave to quarry 
stones in a quarry appertaining to roterborough 
Abbey, And ten times the number might have 
been paid, and not been missed, says the old chron- 
icler. That this vast marsh had once been dry 
firm land, undisturbed by the stagnation of fresh, 
or the inundation of sea water, is sulliciciitly proved 
by the great number of trees which have been dug 
up, such os oak and fir, which will not live in 
water. Carious liltlo iucidciits arc perpetually 
occurring, when the soil is dug down to any depth ; 
for instance, at Whilllcsca Merc, eight feet below 
the moor, the diggers caino to a perfect soil, and 
swathes of gross lying os they were lint mown 


down ; and at Skirbeach sluice, near Boston, there 
was found, at sixteen feet deep, covered with silt, 
a siuilh’s forge and all the tools thereunto belong- 
ing; at a still greater ileplh, furze hushes and 
trees have been found standing in solid earth below 
the silt ; while the CiirLhy strata of the fens have 
proved a perfect mine of iriter<:i:t to the geologist, 
who has found remains of hippopotimi, rhinoceros, 
ibex, elephant, and walrus among the buried trea- 
sures. \Ve liinl, in ancient ilays, the wiM boar of 
ibe fen so plentiful that the head only was served 
lip, while ill later days, ‘ it was facile to snare the 
crane, the heron, the wild duck, teal, the eccentric 
and most savoury snipe, the swallow-kite, the 
swarth raven, the hoary viiltiinj, the swift eagle, 
the greedy goshawk, and that gray beast the wolf 
of the weald.’ 

Crowland lay amongst the deepest fiMis and 
W'aters stagnating off muddy lands, so shut in and 
environed, Camden writes, as to be inaccessible on 
all sides except north and east, and that by narrow 
causeways. And with an apology for comparing 
small things with groat, he says it is not unlike 
Venice! ‘consisting of three streets, divided by 
canals of water, plaiilcil with villas, and built on 
piles driven info the bottom of the fen, and joined 
by a triangular bridge of admirable workmanship.' 
Dugdale, whom Mr iicathcotc largely quotes, says 
that the overflowing of rivei's iiuule. a deep lake, 
rendering the place uninhabitable except in high 
I places w’liero the monks resitled, ami to which 
there was no access but by navigable vessels, 
except into Ramsey ‘ b}' a enust^y raised on the one 
side thereof.* In tliesc precincts was Ely placed, 
encompassed on every side by fens and waters. 
On till) borders of this district is Connington 
Castle, which in 1753 was imrchased, with the 
manor thereunto appertaining, for two thousand 
five hundred pounds by Sir .lolin Ileatlicnte. In 
tlioso days it was possible ‘ to get into a boat from 
the windows of the dining-rooiii on the ground 
I floor, and ])add1c off to shoot coots on Connington 
Fen. The farm-horses used to plough with wide 
boaiild uttacheil to their shoes by straps.’ As 
recently as 1805, a small cutter was brought into 
Whittlcseii Mere (now all under cultivation), which 
drew two feet of water, and liad a laige mainsail, 
foresail, and Jif», a cabin wliorc eight persons could 
dine, an after-cabin, slceping-borlhs, and a kitchen. 
Ill that small craft, for many a year, parties were 
iinulc for sailing and fishing. Professor Sedgwick 
relates how, in 1809, he started from St .loliu’s 
College, Cambridge, and walked all night, that ho 
might join his friends at Whitllesea fur a merry 
day’s fishing on the mere. In 1842 tliei-e was a 
regatta on the mere ; and not few are the regrets 
of the naturalist, who can recall the days when a 
pike weighing tifty-two pounds was taken Ironi 
the lake, and the great copper-bullerfly glistened 
in the sun. To him it is siiiall compensation that 
‘ over the habitat of the fen-fowl Ceres now pours 
her golden gifts.* The whole country, extending, 
as wo have said, from Hunstanton in Norfolk to 
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Winthorpe in Lincolnshire, and embracing some 
seven hundred mid fifty thousand acres, was the 
delight of artists mid of every one else capable of 
appreciating the kind of beauty Cuyp and Riiys- 
daol, Teniers and ITobbima, have cared to ])iiiiit. 
With the entliUHinsiii of a true fciiinan, ^Ir I loath- 
cote writes : ‘ Those who have stiidiod the prin- 
ciples of Dutch art^ and know the liasis on which 
the fame of that school permanently rests, will 
acknowledge that the fen-country, ivhni in an 
undrained states teemed with the beauty which the 
artists we have quoted above liave eiiibodicul in 
their works. Here,* he says, ‘ were found the same 
long flat lines, the same ricliucss of local colour, 
arising from an exuberant flora, the forms of cattle 
reflected in the drains, the mills, the dwellings, 
dress, and habits of the inhabitants, the boats 
which navigated the riviTS, ainl the same con- 
spicuous atmospheric ellocts, contingent on the ; 
exhalations, rising anil falling above the swampy ! 
surface. All these objects are included in the term ' 
picturesque, and from time immemorial liavo been | 
H source of inspiration to those who ilesire to | 
represent the real appearances of nature.' But ! 
perhaps, in the eyes of the artist or tlie student | 
oent on a holiday, the fens were never more I 
enchanting than in time of frost; when cot-! 
lages ‘ modern tliouglit has learned to despise I 
and calumniate,* with wilhiws ami trees deinid<*d ' 
of leaves, made inctiiresque groups, and the mills ; 
stood out bare and gaunt against tlie sky; ami it | 
was ]»ossil»le to skate from Connington to Ely j 
Cathedral and back in the conrsoof u winter’s day. 
Indeed, in 1700, one Francis Drake, .an otficer of ■ 
the Beilford Level Corporation, is said to have put I 
on his skates at Whittlesen, and crossed both the | 
Middle and South [.eveLs without taking Ihcin off; ' 
a distance of nearly fifl;y miles.* 

During the continuance of frost, * the occupation 
which excited the greatest inhwest was a skating 
race. A good surface of ice gave as gnotl a prospect 
of coin petition, and liap]iy a ludiday, os u ilay 

of the Derby.* The candidates for the prizes, Mr ' 
Heathcote says, (.'ame i'roni the suiToiindiiig towns ! 
and villages of the fens, and much rivalry was ! 
excited between tlicm. The prizes offered were a j 
cocked-hat, a pig, or a pur.se containing i'roni one I 
pound to twenty pounds. But life in the fens, ! 
even on its picturesque side, was not all holiday. ■ 
‘ During frost, wlicn the rivers and drains were . 
frozen, and when high-land work was slack, a I 
winter harvest commenced. The cutting of reeil ' 
and sedge was a busy and interesting scene. A ; 
gang of ten or twelve labourers in rich, warm, .stiilf 
jackets and high fcii-boots, w'ere eniploycil 'in 
cutting white reeda fourteen fed high, with brown 
feathery flowers in lilaiiieiits ut the top. The reeds 
were laid in bundles, piled in slcilgcs which ran 
on marrow-bones, and were rcmovetl along the ice 
to the entrance of the lodes or rivers where they 
were atackeii, and left for further removal when the 
river-navigation was open. The sedge wa.s mown ; 
and the scenes presented during the harvest-days 
were exceedingly picturesque.* Wo can easily 
believe it, and also that the rarest butterflies and 
the richest wild- flowers were to be found in the 
same neighbourhood. But to all this pleasant 
picture there was another side. 

Those same * conspicuous atmospheric elfects,’ so 


precious in the eyes of tlie artist, could not conceal 
the malaria wliicli lurked beneath them. The ‘ old 
draiiiing-mill* was a picturesque object enough, but 
it did not save the land from beinfj; for weeks at 
a time under water, when the winds happened 
not to blow, anil its cumbrous machinery was at 
a stand-Btill. It might he pleasant for tne squire 
to get out of his dining-room windows to a boat, 
aud paddle to a day's shooting ; but it wa.s less so 
to his steward, Svho, when he drew on his fen- 
boots in the morning, left the floor of his cottage 
and the legs of his bodstood covered with water.’ 
Oottjiges W'ith fireplaces but with no egress for 
the smoko, are familiar to the, mind of the Arctic, 
traveller, but scarcely compatible, with English 
ideas of civilisation. Tii lionest triitli, the whole 
morah of the fens, social mid physical, up to 
some fbirty years ago, was at an exceedingly low 
ebb. J)r Adiun M ercer, writing in I'lOo, says of 
the fen country : *lt i.s one of the most brute and 
beastly of the whole nialiii, a land of marshy ague 
and imwholcsome .swamps.* The oblest Anglo- 
Saxon poem we have?, of any considerable note, the 
legend of lioowiilf, speaks of the monster (Ireiidcd, 
born and bred in the marshy swaiiqis of Lincoln- 
shire ; and some moclcrii interpreters have even 
gone so far as to helievi? the monster with his 
deadly grip, coming ever in the night to de.stroy 
the bravest in the land, to be but another name 
for the deadly malaiia which was exhaled from 
those dreary fens. In KJiU, wo find dames 1. ‘for 
the hononi* of his kingdom determined no longer 
to suffer the'50. couiitriiM lo ho abandoneil to the | 
will of the waters, nor let tlimn lie wa.4o and uii- | 
profitable/ but ‘did himstdf undertake by a law i 
of sewers a great work of drainage.* But tbe design i 
was opposed by those corporations to whom all 
progiv.s.s is evil, or as tlie old cliroiiieh r Mr 
flenthcotc quotes, puts it: ‘He who will do any 
good ill .sew.aging must do it agaiu-ct the will of 
such as shall have profit in it.* An ohl ballail 
quoted by Dugdale, in his History of the Fens, in ; 
1G20, shews tlie spirit in which innovation was 
regardeil iiy the feu squatters. Hero, are two of 
the verses : 

forne, brethren of the water, ami Ii*t us all ;is.srjmhli! 

To treat iqM)ii this uiatLer, wliieh iii:ikes iis quake 
and troinlile ; 

For we shall rue it, if it bi; true the fens bo under- : 
taken ; i 

And where wo feed on fen .mil reed, they *11 feed | 
both beef and bacon. j 

The feathered fowl havn wdiigs, to fly to other ' 
nations, 

But we, have no such things to help oiir transporta- 
tions ; 

Wo must give ]»lncc — oh, griovons case — to hornid 
henst and cattle, 

Except that wc can all agree to drive them out by 
battle. 

Macaulay, writing of the condition of the fen- 
country at the close of the seventeenth century, 
speaks of ‘ a vast and desolate fen, aaturatcil with 
all the moisture of thirteen centuries, and over- 
hung the greater part of the year by a low gray 
mist, above which rose, visible many miles, the 
niagiiificcnt tower of Ely.’ In that desolate region, 
covertid by vast flights of wild-fowl, lie says, 
half-savage population, known by the name of 
BreeiUiugs, led an amphibious life, sometimes 
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watliug, Bometimes rowing from one islet of iirm 
ground to another.’ 

In many a parish of the * irolland’ of Lincoln- 
shire, even 80 late ns the middle of the present 
ccntliiyt ague and opiuiii-catiiig went hand in hand, 
in 1793, Arthur Young rcpnits *that niinihcra of 
sheep die of the rot when (lepaHtiiring in the drifir 
parts of the fen during the slimmer months ; that 
the number stolen is incredible ; they are taken 
off by whole docks ; whole acres of ground are 
covered with thistles and netth^s four or five feet 
liigh, nursing up a race of people as wild os the 
fen.’ 

Tn 1795, a thousand acres in Blankiuiy feu were 
one of the most fertile parts between Lincoln and 
Tattersall. They were let by public auction at 
Hurccostlc, and the n^served bid was ten pounds for 
the whole tract. More or loss was this the state 
of things before 1810. Since then, all has been 
oliaiigeil. The Middle Level Act was passed in 
L844,and the lands of the Middle Level were taxed 
to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds ; 
a Riibscquent Act imposing a further tax of two 
hundred and thirty thousiinil pounds. Engineering 
works for tlie draiiingc of this vast area were com- 
menced and vigorously carricul on ; the task was 
an Inu'ciilcan one that had to grapidc with seven 
hundred and iifty thousand acres of water ; but 
the day was won. * In 1850, tlie water finally left 
the hod of WhittUisea Merc dry. It had been made 
to How out by a small cut of tlie New Middle Level 
Drainage at Eolcaster INiint, <in the north-west 
side.’ And now hen*, as over the whole district, 
came the question of the fertility of the land : would 
tlie huge experiment pay i A few facts may sutlice. 
Within the space of thirty-five years, Mr lleath- 
cote tells us, tlie ainiual I'entiil of two hundred and | 
iifty thousand acres, forming one-third of the 
area comiirised in the Bedford Level, lias iiicre:used 
one hiimlred per cent. An estate near Marshland, 
which before the drainage sold for seven thfiiisand 
pounds, has lat»*ly been purchased for lifty-seven 
thousand pounds. Land near Uamscy which sold 
for ten pounds is now worth forty pounds an acre. 
Land once mere inansli and snipe ground is now 
yielding returns which may be estimated thus, 
according to Mr Iloatlicole’s calculation : Three 
Miousaiid acres, formerly the bed of Wliittlcsca 
Mere, m)w corn-land and jiastiuv, furnish wheat 
for three thousand three hundred and twenty- 
nine persons ; oats for three hiiiulrLMl and seven 
horses ; beef for three hundred and eighty-two 
persons ; mutton for three hundred ami six. 
Add to this the whole question of the storage of 
the water drained away, about which we will 
give one detail with one set of results. The Ely 
Jjevel Hoard of Ileal th lias been in existence only 
five-and-twciity yeara. The total cost of its water- 
works was sixteen Ihoiisand pounds. The popula- 
tion of the town is eight thnusan<l. Ail ecAnpools 
have been abolished. Thirty-five gallons of water per 
day are allowed to each person, ami an unlimited 
supply to the town. The decrease of mortality is 
from 25-60 per 1000 in 1841-51, to 19-56 in 1801-71. 
It is all very prosaic, no doubt ; but a diminished 
death-rate, higher wages, better food, may well 
compensate for the loss of 'conspicuous atmos- 
pheric effects, goi]^ous butterflies, and savoury 
snipe in a ^at district, rendered by sheer foiw. 
of modem industry one of the most feitilo and 
most healthy, instead of the most miscrablo in the 


whole land. After all, poet and artist would ilo 
well to remember, that turning a swamp into a 
corn-field is but the nineteeiith-contury version of 
causing the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
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I\ TWO CUiVl»TKUS. CIlAI*TKri II. 

Tmk two young men nrere fairly off Mr Diiliamcrs 
ground beftira they exchanged a wool. Marco 
Oastelli did not often begin a conversation, especi- 
ally in English, and Emile was fairly at his wits' 
end ; at last he spoke. 

‘ jyhat am I to do ? I believe tlie beat way would 
be to leave here at once, and when we are siifcly 
back in France, write to Miss Duhamcl, and tell 
her the whole story. Neither she nor her father 
would hear it to-day.* 

‘Yes,’ said Marco, who had simply come to 
England because Emile did, and who had no desire 
to slay there-”* yes, that is best.* 

* Hut thcin— poor Eugene — I say, Marco, what a 
beauty she is!’ 

* Very pretty,* assenteil Marco. 

*rrotly! She is perfection! We should be 
fools to go away without seeing more of her. And 
yet, she cannot have cared a bit for Eugene.’ 

‘English people have no hearts,’ soul \Lirco dryly, 
dclighliul at lieing successful in remembering that 
favourite calumny. 

* Nonsense, my friend,* answert-d Emile sharply. 
'Hesides, she is not English. She was born in 
England, and had an English mother; that’s all. 
Otherwise, os pure French iis I am.’ 

Mr Duhainel was impatiently looking for hU 
guests when they re-appoared at seven o’clock. 
Claire, lovelier than ever, was flitting about, and 
saying a word now and then to her cousin about 
Kugime. The June evening was still light and 
warm ; and the flowery draw-ing-rooiu, with its 
almiidance of colour and perfume, was a fit shrine 
for such a chdiity ninetoeiitli-ceiitury nymph. So 
Eugene’s repnwentative thought, as his eyes greeted 
her, aud a pang of envy — envy of his lost friend 
— went right tli rough his heart, and shocked him. 
The puzzle of the morning was not solved. He 
had told Mr Duhamol, uiid Claire herself, that 
Eugene was dead. Either they were rather glad of 
it, or they did not believe him. But if they did not 
htdieve him, why did they not treat him as a rogue, 
an impostor! And how could Claire be glad of 
iier freedom, she who hail written those letters, 
full of innocent girlish affection, which his dead 
friend luul bidden him read I 

* [ wdll let things go,’ was Emile's la.st resolve. 
* It is a mitlsummcr niglit’s dream, and 111 make 
no further cllbrt to break it.’ 

It w-oiild have been pleasanter, perhaps, if Mr 
Dnhamel had not seemed to take such a singular 
pleasure in calling him by his name. He could 
not even say : * Monsieur do Ikdlechasso, will you 
take Claire in to dinner 1 ’ without a pomp that 
matle it sound as if he had said ‘ Monsieur le 
Marquis de Carabas;’ and he looked so excessively 
mischievous aiul knowing, that he was a most 
embarrassing host. Miss Burton looked a little 
pnzzleil too, and evidently examined both the 
^lests with some curiosity. She made herself very 
agreeable to Marco, who, finding that she could 
^euk Italian, ventured to disreganl his leiuler, 
and refR»h himself with his native tongue. After 
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all, however, other people mi^ht be or do what 
they liked, they could not niiicli affect Emile’s 
happiness. Claire sat beside him, Claire smiled 
upon him, Claire talked to him with the ^roco 
and gaiety which he Iwul f<iiind in her letters; 
('lairo was rapidly daxsling the young man into 
that condition of blissful folly soinetiiiics heard of 
08 ‘love at first sight* She was so happy herself ! 
She had quite forgotten what the story was with 
which her Eugene had introduced himself. He 
was pretending to be somebody else- pcrhajis to 
test Iier constancy to his imaginary ahHcnt self — 
and her clever father hail fouml him out ; that was 
enough for her. Since he was everything she 
wished in other respcctfs that one little whim 
might bc! forgiven him. The test was easily stood. 

After dinner, the. geiitlenien, none of them being 
English, followed the ladies out of the dining- 
room ; but on their way to the drawing-room, Mr 
Duhamel renewed Emile's doubts of his sanity. 

‘Arc you satistied now. Monsieur de Helle- 
chasse V said he, aside, ‘ or do yon mean to keep 
up your comedy through aiiothtT act ( Von might 
as well lake me into your coiifideuce, for you 
can't deceive mij eyes, yon see.* 

He trotted otf,* after this invstcrioiis sentence, 
with such an intensely knowing ex])reKsioii of 
countenance, that the unfortunate messenger of 
evil tidings had almost fled from flic house and 
its enchantments there and then. Jn his distn^ss, 
he w*as suddenly aware of a pair of serious and 
lucent eyes regarding him. They were those of 
Miss Burton ; and with a sort of ga'^p of relief he 
took deep into his mind the. conviction that s/ic, 
at anyrate, W’as sane, and safe— neither bewitched 
nor hewitcliing. know.s what it means, and 

will tell me,* he said to Jiini.sclf ; but how to 
speak privately to her 1 She wa.s still good-hiunour- 
edly giving her Attention to Marco, .and Kniile 
himself would have been the sport of perplexity 
for ever, rather than voluntarily desert the girl, 
who seemed tacitly to claim him. Mr Duliamel 
Toganlcd the young jicoplc with looks of delight, 
lie hovered round llieiii, jmtling in a word now 
and then, and making Clairo shew off for the 
benefit, or to the iiinloing, of the helple.<.s vidiiii. ; 
At last site 'was bidden to sing, aii<l 'wliile she 
was turning over her songs, and calling upon 
Anne for ailvioe, Emile foniul an opportunity of 
wliisperiiig to his companion : ‘ Ask wliat it means. 
You must find out wliy they treat ns in this way.* 
Marco nodded ; but Kiiiili? diil not feel certain Unit 
he had understood ; fbr many of the sayings which 
were most irritatingly problematical to liim, had 
never reached the Italian’.^ consciousness at all. 

At last tlie evening was over, and the inid- 
siinimcr night’s dream was a moiu complete, more 
entrancing dream than ever. The two cavaliers 
walked slowly away through the dewy darkness, 
ami one of them kept hU head turned till the 
very last possible iiioinent towards the white- 
robed figure lingering at the open window. 

She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven, 

he repeated to himself ; and then : 

Her very frowns arc fairer far 

Than smiles of other maidens are. 

M. dc liellcchasse prided himself greatly on his 
acquaintance with modem English poetry, but 


the appropriateness of liis quotations did not 
trouble him. He came back to prose with a sigh, 
and a comfortable recollection tnat Marco would 
not understand him, and eagerly inquired: *Well, 
what does Miss Biiitoii say ?* 

‘ Savs that von may he Eug6nc Bertand.' 

MF/iot.? that I am' 

‘Eugtuiu. That you ])erhaps pretend to be Do 
Bcllccliasse.’ 

‘ (xood heavens ! They ars mad, then ! Explain!’ 

‘ In Italian, then 

‘ As yon will.’ 

Marco then proceeded to state that Anne, 
quest ioniMl by him, had honestly told him the 
true state, of the cn.se. She liad, perhaps, already 
begun to su-spnet that her uncle was mistaken, 
for hnil slie not reasons of her own to doubt his 
discernment ? She, upon the whoh*, believed 
Maivo when he assiiired her that his companion 
was not Clairc'.s betrothed ; but when he. oegged 
her to inakc Claire and her father iinder.staii<l, 
she positively refused. 

‘ 1 slirmld olleiid my uncle, and throw Claire 
into confusion and di.'itre.^^,’ she said. ‘ 1 strongly 
advi.Ki: you and yonr frieinl to h t the mistake go 
nncorrected for a little longer — that is, if .Monsieur 
dc nelle(dia.s.se udinire.s (Claire, as miie.li as he seems 
to do.’ 

‘Admire her!’ repeated Kmile, when Mnreo 
hail conscienliouhly reported this ailvic.p. ‘ I have 
admired jilenty of women, but I never .siw one like 
this. Wise Mi.s.? JUirton ; 1 will do as you bid me ; 
but for how long i* 

‘ liOt the mi.«itake go nneorreeted,’ Anne hud well 
said ; but in saying so, .*!]ie reckoned wilhont her 
host. ^Ir Duhamid was far too proud of his dis- 
ceriiiiient not to he impatient to force his future 
son-in-law to confess. 

The two young men were to be at .Mr DuliameVs 
ill good time, next moming. r>iith ('laire. and her 
father had willeil it so ; and Vhnile had been too 
weak to say ‘no.* He bad argued w'ith himsi-lf 
tliat it was impo.csible for him to run aw’ny while 
they w’ere in their present posilinn ; and ]iro|)ped 
by Aiine’.s ailvice, he meant t«) lake all the g«)od 

i tmvided — aii>l wait. Ibit a.s lie walked up to the 
louse, his mind w-as still unsettled and uneasy. A 
harum-scarum by nature, and nlre.aily fatlioina 
•loop in love, tbe temptation to yield, and allow 
himself to play the nMc foreeil on him, w'as great 
iiide.eil. Vet, mi the other hand, ho shrunk froiii 
ilefranding at once the dead Eugene, and Eiigitno’s 
betrothed. And finally, honour got the better, for 
the inome.nt, of love. ‘ I am going to compel 
them to believe the Iriitli,’ he said to Costelli. ‘ I 
shall have a fight with the old gcntlcinaii, and 
get it over. Poor girl ! * 

‘Stupid old moil,* answered Marco, with his 
usual ileliberalenejw. 

Mr Duhamel met them at the door, and Emile 
begged for a few niiiiiites* conversation, and was 
taken to the. scene of their first meeting. 

‘Well, Monsieur ile Tkdlcchassc,’ Mr Duhamel 
began in great goiMl-hninoiir, without giving him 
lime for a wonl, ‘ you have something particular 
to say to me ? ’ 

‘I must beg you to believe me to-day* 

Emile commenced, very earnestly. 

‘ Ves, yes, mv dear boy, of conrBe’ 

‘ What 1 told you yesterday,’ lie went on. 
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* I forgive you,’ naiil Mr Duhamel heartily. ‘ And 
BO does Claire. W« know all about it, you see.’ 

< Will you tell lier, thf^n 1 * Emile auswereil, 
beginning to believe that Mr Diiliaiiiel musi know 
what he was talking about. * Let her nn(ler.^tiin(l 

tiint I had no intention of deceiving her* 

*Or,ntauyTiitc, not much,* intcrposcMl the other; 

* aind quite innocently, iiut 1 hope you are satis- 
iied nou’ that she loves you ? ’ 

‘ I believed that she leaved Engi ne ’ 

'And that she likes Monsieur do Bol1e(!liusso, eh? 
As you please. And you don’t f/i«likc her ! ’ 

* I love her with all iny soul,’ cried po<jr Emile 

in de8t»ir. ‘ But ])ray, lisUui * 

' Claire ! Claire ! * cried Mr Duhaincd ; and bcfoi-c 
I niiotiier word could be spoken, Ciairo, beautiful 
I and briglit as the suniiiier inorniiig, stood in the 

lUOllL 

'lie has confessed, in}’ cliild,* said licr futber 
laughing ; * and he says he finds you tolerable, 
j So, what do you say ?* 

I She said nothing ; but ]iut out her ]m;lly little 
hand, and Emile, ibr all the world, could nut have 
I put it aa^ay from him. 

* Bravo 1 hravo!* chuckled ISifr Diihuiiiel. 'Did 

I not T say so, Claire ? Did not I say so ?* 

‘ Dear Eugtne,* said Claire, ‘ why did yini try 
! to deceive us ? Was it for your own sake, or 
i mine ?* 

' Did not T tell you he was romantic ?* asked her 
, father impatiently. 

j ‘ You might have trusted ine. Don't you 
! remember what I wrote t«) you 1* 

! ' Could I forget ill’ Emile answered. Ob, if I 

I I am to be cross questioned, J shall be found out 
1 1 witbuut fail, and just as 1 had given in,* he 
'i thought with disgust. 

j MVIiat did I say?* Claire went on. ‘Was it 
I not that 1 never had thought, and never would 
i think of anybody but you ? * 

‘You said that,’ hhnilc answeicd boldly, ‘to 
1 Eugene*— 

I * And you answered,' she went on. ‘ What ? ’ 

1 * Why oppose her f She will jiot hear me,’ 

I said Emile to himself. Then aloml : ‘ Did not my 
i answer please you ? ' 

I ‘ Ytfs. But I want you lo nqieat it.’ 

I ‘When I have said a thing once T mean it 
j always,’ he rcplieil. 

I ‘ lint perhaps not this, hccausc you had not sccu 
me. Say it, if you mean it now’.* 

‘iJeuveii help me!* thongliL Emile. ‘But why 
should 1 have changed, (’hiiiv, since you are all, 
and more tliaii all, 1 fiincicd ?* 

‘Oh, how obstinate you are ! ’ cried Claire, draw- 
ing her hand away from him. ‘ I’upa, he will not 
say it, because ho does nut like me.* 

‘Now you mean to (|iiaiTcl, do you?* said Mr 
Duhamcl, laughing. ‘ 1 sec I must settle it. (live 
me your hand, Ciairo. — Now, monsieur, do you 
care for this present I have here for you? It is 
precious, and deserves to be valucil.* 

Claire, Ixitween anger, fear, and innocent love, 
was watching his face keenly— to hesitate for a 
iiiomeiit, would be, lie felt, to lose her for ever. 

' Only give her to me,’ he answered ; ‘ you shall 
never find me ungrateful.’ 

‘ Bravo ! bravo ! ’ cried Mr Duhamel again, and 
j ni a trice was out of the room, calling Anne as 
I he bustled into the drawing-room. 

An arrival hod taken place there during his 


almence. Sir (leorge Manners was sitting near 
Anne, and telling her how he hud been able to 
get away fruiii Ijoiidon last night instead of this 
morning. 

‘ All, Sir Ceorge !* tried Mr Duhamcl, delighted 
to see him. ‘ Back again already ? J wish you joy, 
my dear sir — I wish you joy ! ’ * 

* Thank you. Ami vuu are to be congratulated 
too, I hear?* 

‘ Yes. I have just left them together to settle 
their own ulfuirs. A line young mail :ih one could 
find anywhere. Exactly wliut 1 always tliuiight 
my dear old friend’s son would Im?.* 

* But rather wliiiii%:LL’iil, I slmuld guess 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, Anne has told you. itomaiitic, Sir Ceorge, 
romantic. These young people inll be foolish. 
Bill lie has toiiftsscd now, so wo will say no 
more about it. And about yourseir, my good 
iiciglilioiir ?’ 

‘ 1 find 1 am sure of tbc money, Mr Duhaniel.’ 

'There now; 1 could have told you beibre- 
hand wIiaL you would say. At Eugene’s age, for 
iustuiice, the lady is everything, and the money 
nothing. At yours, men are wiser. Sure of the 
money, eli ? So iiiucli the hi-tler. The lady hmigs 
the money, so that ’s all right.’ 

‘Not ill my case, Mr Duhamcl. You always 
warned me to cxpec.t my steji-inothcr to defraud, 
me. But for that, 1 sliouhl probably have tried 
to get a wife long ago.* 

‘ Ye.^, of course 1 did. And 1 turned out right, 
you see.* 

‘Nut quite light in the end. She (piarrclled 
with her husband, and fmgave me. Her death, 
about three weeks ago, has given me back all that 
my father left to her.* 

Mr Duhamcl gaxed at his visitor with a face 
where dismay gradually gave way to cougratiilu- 
lion. ‘UVII, well; 1 always s.'ii>l you would get 
nothing from her while she liecd^ he said enipliat- 
ically. ‘ And so now you have got two Ibituiies ?’ 

' Only one. And 1 am reasonable enough to be 
salislicii.’ 

‘But you saiil just now that you lia«l made sure 
of your bride's money ?* 

* No, Mr Duhamcl ; only of iny lalhor s. As for 
my bride, 1 ho]H! I am sure of her, but I should 
like lo have your ponsciit.’ 

‘3/»/ consent?* repeated Mr Diihamel, he- 
wihlci’ed. 

‘Ye^, plea-se, dear uncle,’ said Anne, quietly 
coining to the side of her lover. 

‘ What ! Anne ? What do you both mean ?* 

‘l-iicle, you do not wish me to be an old 
maid ?’ murmured Anne, smiling. 

‘No, child, no. Bless me!’ said 'Mv Duhamcl, 
‘ who would ever have thoiighl it ? But sho has 
no money at all to speak of ! * 

‘ Quite enough for me,* aiiswcretl tsir Ccoige ; 
‘thanks to iny stop-iuolhcr.* 

Mr Duh.iniel here left the pair and trotted back 
to the study, where Claire and Kiiiile were en- 
tertaining one another. ‘ Come with me, young 
jieople,* he said, ‘ and don’t fancy you *vn got all 
the love-making to vonrselves. Ali, 1 did suspect 
it once.* He leil the way to the drawing-room, 
and announced cheerfully : ‘ Here is my son-iii- 
lavr. Sir Oiiorge— fairly caught at last, you see.’ 

‘ l)c Bellecnassc ! ’ cried Sir George, os Emile 
came in with (Jlairc ; ‘ arc you here ? Welcome to 
England ! * and while they shook hands, he looked 
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expectantly for tlu! upiivaraiice of Mr Duhamera 
8011 -in-law, Eugene. 

* ])e Bellccliassc ! ’ repeated Mr Dulianiel and 
Claire together. 

* Certainly/ answered Sir Gcoi^e. * I did not 
know you were acquainted.' 

‘But,iny good lellow, this is Eugene Bertaiid/ 
asseverated Duhamel. 

‘Mr Diihaiiiel/ answoix>d Emile, ‘do me the 
justice to own that [ never said so.’ 

‘ You called yourself De Bellechassc, certainly/ 
Mr Duhamel owned — ‘ for a whim.’ 

‘ Was it for a whim that I was calh'd Dc Belle- 
chassc in Paris, Sir fleorgn ? * 

‘I have no reason to think so. Your rondnet 
has always hccii honourable and straightforwanl. 
But what does all this mean ? ’ 

Claire had left Emile’s side, and clung fast to 
her father’s arm ; both fathiT ami dau<dder lookcnl 
confounded. It was Aiiiie who came to the rescue. 

‘ My dear uncle,’ sIk! sahl, ‘you have «mly iiimle 
a slight mistake, and one easily niCMidetl. This 
gentleman is nut your oM friend’s son, but he 
seems very iril ling t«i act as if li« were — why not 
let him ?’ 

‘Yes/ added Einilo eagerly ; ‘<nily try me, Mr 
Duhamel. ■ Claire, iloii't, 1 beg of you, dtm't send 
me away ! ’ 

Claire could not help .siiiiling ; and .Mr Duliamel 
saw a way out of lua dilemma. 

‘ As you will, then/ said he, sulfering his good- 
humoured face to beam on the circle. ‘But you 
are the only pooide I ever knew who were clever 
enough to inislt'ad me.’ 


T II E lit 0 N T IT : 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

1’hb Cludlewjer has returned from her tlirce years’ 
voyage round the world laden w'ith speriinens of 
plants and animals, with samples of the sea-bottom 
from many lalitudc.s, and with observations and 
theories, all of which, w'lieii sifted ami classified, 
will be taken into the service of ])liysical ecieiicc 
.and of natural history. Two hundred cases of 
specimens, in addition to the yMYnligioua hea[) 
jireviously sent homo and stored in llic cellar.^ of j 
the University of Edinburgh, imply an amount of 
work yet to hn done in description ami classifica- 
tion whicli semiis f)verwlielining. It may be that | 
J’rofessoT Wyville Thomson will tind this haiilfi- 
work than the woi-k of collection was amid vicissi- 
tudes of w*ind and weather. But not until it Inis 
been done can the results of the voyage, ho satis- 
factorily known. A popular ai:couiit of the mem- 
orable cruise will in all probability be published 
before the end of the present year; and aoiiic 
years hence the scii'iilific accoiuil of the voyage, 
with its di.scovcrios, its facts and conclusions, will 
ajipear in a goodly series of (piarto volumes with 
appropriate illustrations. 

Tile Pandora yacht has sailed once more for 
(Irecnland and the Polar Sf?a to pick up news, if 
possible, of the Arctic expedition. It is thought by 
some naval officers, that if Captain Nares had a 
favourable season liist year, he may, with the 
heroism of a first onset, have succeeded in reaching 
the Pole. Should this lie the cose, the Pandora 
will meet him coniiug homo iu triumph. 


I Notat of a Vayagn to Kerguelen Island to dbaerre 
the Transit of Veutis, December 8^ 1874, is the 
title of A small book w'hich is well worth reading. 
'Fhc author. Rev. Sii. J. Perry, was one of the 
scientific men who volunteered to go out to that 
Tjaiid of Desolation for the advantage of astronomy, 
and indeed of physical science generally. A man 
must l>e thoroughly in enniest when, in order to 
make observations of a transit, he sails away to a 
lonely island throe thousand miles from human 
hahiiatioii, thriuigh a region of mist and storm, 
where, during throe weeks of every month, the 
wind blows a gale, and the greatest waves in the. 
world aro iiidieavcMl. All this, and the severity of 
the labour in a wiltl climate, and passages of daily 
life, and touches of adveiilure, are well dcserilied. 

A few sheep, carriwl from the Cape of Good 
Hope, were turned loose on the island, and liked 
liberty so ivell, that, when they were ‘wanted/ 
they look to the hill-tops, mid could only be 
captured by stalking. A small iiuiiiber escaped, 
and if, as Kalher Perry says, ‘they are not dead of 
cold, they may still be enjoying their freedom on 
the Kerguelen hills.’ Small e.oloiiics of rabbits 
were establi.'^lied in boxes in dilfcrent parts of the 
island, in the hope, that they would increase and 
multiply. The botany of the island was allotted 
to a young curate of the Churcli of Englanil, wli.) 
collei tcil ]dants wilh jmiisewmlhy activity, with 
addition of eperimens of natural history. 

By way of turning llm Soiilli Ken.sinjjton Ex- 
hibition of scientific apparatus ti> profitable uses, 
a seih's of conferences lias been held in the various 
branches of physical science reprosented by the 
instruments. Natives and Ibreignci’S have met at 
these confciences, ami we may iissiime that one ol 
the I'trecls will lie to i-stablish a community of 
scieutitic opinion among who cultivate 

science throughout .Knropc. To the cultivated 
ob.<(*rvi*r there is something pspof-ially instruclivo 
in the contents of the long range.s of glass cases ; 
ami the thmight will ]K*rha]w nri.se that pa.^t 
generations were not so benighted as we fondiv 
imagine them to have been. Galileo’s telescope, 
for example, is foimd to be a good telescope, and 
the favoure«l few W’lnj have hooked tliroiigh it 
down the long galleries of tin* Exhibition dechui' 
that objects arc seen wilh snrpii.siiig distiiictnes'^. 
Another thought is siiggcste.il by obs«:rvation of the 
apparnius with which Faraday ami other philoso- 
phers worked -namely, tliat genius achieves its 
object wilh the very siiiiple.4 ap])lianc.es. Given 
the genius, one may be trii.-«icd to make his resean'h 
even without eiidownieiit ; and ho will oulstriji 
those who put their tritst in costly and compli- 
cated H]iparatiis. Other fumons names are simi- 
larly illustrated ; and any one who walks through 
the Exhibition, catalogue in hand, romomberiiig 
how much lies heneath the surface, will not fail 
to carry aw'ay an im|M'c.ssion tliafc may animate 
him for the rest of liis life. 

A Society of Public Aimlystii Inui b(*cn formed 
to promote and inaiiituiii the efficiency of the laws 
relating to adulteration — ^to Bc;cure the appoint- 
ment of coriipetcMit public analysts — ^to improve 
the processes for the detection and quantitative 
cHtiiiiation of adulterations, and to secure uni- 
fortiiily in the statement of the results, by^ holding 
])eriodical meetings for the reading and discussion 
of original papers on chemical and microscopical 
analysis! especially with reference to the detection 
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of adulteration. The new Society shew tiiat they 
are in earnest by piiblishinj' the first volume of 
their Proceedings, containing reports of meetings and 
of the papers read, with statements of legal cases 
and resnlta. Among others there are pux)efs on the 
iletection of aluiii in bread— on milk — on natural 
constituents of wine —on butler, pepper, tea, and 
other articles, all connected with the general quoji- 
tion. A Society willing to do so much fur the 
advantage of the public generally surely deserves 
to nrosper, and find iiieiiibers in every town in the 
ivalin. 

Dr Stokes, Uegius Profi^ssor of Physic in the 
University of Dnlilin, in the course of a lectures 
on Sanitary Science in Ireland, stated that there 
are in Dublin a thousand houses unfit fur human 
beings to live in. * I believe,’ he continued, * that 
this estimate is far below the murk. The Ihqioris 
of our nuisance inspectors riiiiiind me of ttarly ! 
days spent in visiling the poor in the LiticiiicH | 
of Dublin, since which time decay and destitution | 
have been doing their work fourfold in all the ; 
]K)orcr pails of uur city. 'JMie marks of physical 
degradation in the inhabitants arc sickening to 
look at: the ill-dovidopud frame, tlie pallid and 
hollow cheek, the sunken eye, all tell of a popula- 
tion Uiroiigli wliich endemic and epidemic disease 
i*iin riot.* As regards the origin and projiagution 
of contagious disi‘.ases, Dr Stokes is of opinion that 
wo know loss iliaii is coininonly supposed ; and 
lie Biiys : * I believe tbat we must mainly trust 
tor disinfection to clGaiiliticss in the widest accep- 
tation of the wonl.’ The h'ciure is published m 
the Journal c»f Uhj Royal Dublin Society, along 
with papers ’On the Discrimiiiuliun of GochI Water 
an<l wholesoiiHj Pood’ - ‘On the Geographical 
Dislribuiion of Disease* ‘On the Preventum of‘ 
Artisans* Diseases’ — and other subjects; all of = 
which may be read with advaiitiige by any one ‘ 
interested in sanitary science. 

Prom a paper read at a intuiting of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers we leam that the 
breakwater at Ilolylioatl is seven thousand eight 
hundred and sixty feet long, and that it slid- > 
lers a harbour comprising lour hundred acres ; 
of deep water. M’lic base, of the bivakwater | 
was formed by dropping into the sea luiiqis of • 
sUmo of all sizes, the i'i'rii.sc of the neighbouring ; 
'luarries, uiilil a mound arose broad ami solid j 
enough to serve as foundalinii for the mason ly of 
the superstructure. The depth of water varies 
I’rom forty to fifty-live feet ; hence it is not sur- | 
prising that seven million tons of stone were j 
recpiircd for the wliidc work. The dropping was ! 
curried on from railway trucks rumiliig on timber- 1 
stages, built temporarily in the sea ; and the daily i 
quantity thrown down was about four thousand ; 
tons. The cost of the breakwater was one million 
two hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds. 

A good work has been done at the month of 
Carlingford Lough, in Ireland, by dredging a 
navigable cliaunel through the bar, and thus 
giving access to the twelve liiiiidred acres of safe 
anchorage inside. Tlie bar was composed of blue 
way and boulders, some of them four tons weight 
These were raised by chains and a crane ; but 
stones of thirty hundred weight could bn lifted by j. 
the dredge. The luaxliiiuiii weight raised in a ' 
day was four thousand tons. i 

The subject of another paper read at the same \ 
place was the Pneumatic Transmission of Tele- i 


grams. The length of the pneumatic or air tubes i 
in London is nearly eighteen miles. There are five- 
tubes in MancliesU;r, four in Liverpool, three in | 
Dublin, three in Birmiiigliain, and one iu Glasgow. I 
Small tubes can be worked xnore economically 
than lap»e ones ; a blast costa less than a vacuum ; | 
and it is found that load tubes are more suitable, 
for the work, and iiif)ie durable than iron. The 
‘ carriers ’ in which the bundles of telegrams are 
despatched are ryliiidrical boxes of gutta-percha ! 
covered with shrunk drugget, and their weight 
is less than three ounce**. 

A curious fiict was relat<‘.d at a meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers iiainuly, that 
a blofitiiig-furnaco in which a rich quality of iron 
h.*is been smelted for some time continues to pro- 
duce an e(|uully good quality for a few days after 
the ‘burdifii* has been cliangeil ; that Is, after 
inferior ore has been put into the furnace. The 
explanation apjiears to be, that during the first 
siindtiiig the furnace becoinos saturated with 
carbon, which has a beneficial llioiigk teinporaiy' 
ellei-.t on the subsequent charge. 

Aimtlier fact is, tlrnt in some of the saw-mills 
ill the United Slates, circular saws are used with 
loose teeth, wliicli can be taken out to be sharp- 
ened. Holes or recesses are drilled in the edge 
of the saw disc ; tlie shank of each tooth is made 
wdtli a dovet.'iil which, when put into the hole, is 
turned round and thereby secured in its place. 
It is obvious that, if a few sets of teeth are kept 
always ]'c:idy, the blunt ones may be taken out 
and the sharp ones ])ut iu with but little loss of 
time. 

An account of anotlnu* curious fact is published 
in a recent number of the American Journal of 
Science. ‘ .Several yeai-s ago,* remarks the writer, 

‘ after spending a portion of the day in experiment- 
ing with phosiiliuivtted hydrogen, prepared from 
idio.<iphorus and solution of ])otash, on retiring to 
lied 1 found iiiy body quite luminous, with a glow 
like that of pliosidiorus when cxjxised to the air. 
Either some of the ga.^ having escaped combus- 
tion, or th(} product of its biiriiiiig, must have 
bi»i!ii absorbed into the system, and the phosphorus 
afterwards separated at the surface have there 
uinlorgoiiij slow coinluistion. I was conscious of 
no feeling that could be attributed to it, nor was 
iiiy health appar»?ntly in any way alfected by it.* 

The Gits t|U(;stiou has lieen disciissi^d at the two 
ends of the. kingdom : in lioiulou before the Insti- 
tution of (.’ivil .Eiigincei's by Mr Sugg, who stated 
that by bis system one standard buriior only was 
proposed for all qualities of gas. It can be easily 
g.auged auil verified. AVhen used with sixteen- 
cauillc gas, it burns five cubic feet per hour with 
a Ihreo-iiieli llaino, the light from wliich is equal 
to that given by sixlccn sperm candles at six to 
the pound. At * Newcastlc-on-Ty iic, M r Patl iiison, 
President of the Chemical Socieiv, after describing 
his experiments with various {mruers, said: It 
thus .a])pears that hiiriiers are in use in Newcastle 
which give a light equal to only tlirae and.three- 
cpiarler candles, with the siiiiio quantity and quality 
of gas as would give a light equal to seventeen 
and tbre.u-qiiartcT caiiillcs when burned in a good 
argaiul, or twelve ami a half candles in a good 
burner of its own class. Erom this we gather that 
if coiiHiimem will be careful to use pniper burners, 
they will gain from thriHi to five times the amount 
of ligiit given by tlie impi-oper burners. Besides 
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tbe Raviii{' in ilie coat of gna, there would be, aa 
Mr I’uttinson observes, Hhe additional udvuiitago of 
having the vitiation of the air in the room by 
sulphur compounds and carbonic acid from the 
burning gas reduced to the same exteiiL’ He 
publishes his results, in the hope that public 
attention will be called to the quesliuii. 

A fact which may be of use to workers in 
metal is mentioned in the Journal of the (Jhcmieal 
Society. A firm in Ocrmaiiy have invented a 
new grinding or polishing stone, whitdi is pre- 
pared with emeiy, water-glass, and petroleum, and 
thus differs froin those formerly maiiiifactimMl of 
gum, shellac, and emery; a compositiun which, 
when it became warm, lost its grinding property. 
The new stones may be set s])iiiniiig at the rate 
of from one to two thousand reviiliitioiis a iiiiiiiitc 
without the same tendency to heat, and can 
therefore be used for thu grinding of steel, if 
the surface be moistened from time to time with 
pctroletiiii. The inventors of these stones are Van 
Hnerle & Co. of AVorms. 

We learii from the same Journal that the 
pyrites dug from the mines near Meggen is 
treiiteil in such an ingenious way that it yields 
a number of valuable products, lii the first place 
it is the raw material fur most of the sulphuric 
acid works in (icrniaiiy ; it yields six per cent, of 
zinc, and Glauhor’s salt in crystiillinc masses, and 
the refuse on exposure to moisture forms a beauti- 
ful red powder which can la: advantageously used 
fur polishing certain kinds of plate-glass. 

The IVesidenl of the Tyneside Xutiiralists’ Field 
CJlub, in his last anniversary address, pri'seiited 
many iiitert;sting facts in natural history, among 
which the following may perhaps be tliuuglit 
worth attcMilion by general i*ojitteis. ‘I have 
long thought,* said Mr (*arr-Kllisuii, Uhe heel- 
claw of tlie skylark and its congeners one. of the 
clear denioiistratioiis of beneficent design in organ- 
isation, to enable ground-roosting diurnal biiils, 
of small specific gravity, to pass the. night, not 
squatting, but croiicliing, and fimiting the storm, 
without bi'ing either blown away or Iroxeii to the 
ground. Neither the skylark nor any <if its con- 
geners could roost I1JIU11 the ground, us they ilu, 
in winter, and in rainy windy weather, without | 
the support of such a heel. TJiey would be frozen j 
to the ground ; for they are. diurnal birds, and ' 
sleep soundly at night. * They do not keep shift- ! 
ing their position like the wakeful peewit and ' 
gold-plover ; nor can tlifiy biitake themselves to | 
hedges, iis the buntings do whe.ii the ground is • 
wet. Hence I take the liberty of reading the ■ 
lesson of the lark's lieid in iiiy own way, herdless : 
of all that evolution h:ts vet addiioeii, liowcvcr 
interesting.’ 

At Oxfonl a i>roject is on foot for the esbiblish- 
meiit of a School * for the benefit of students who 
are natives of India, so that they may take the 
usual degrees in Arts after cxamiiiatioii in the | 
classical languages of their own eomitry.’ These, 
langiit^ges arc Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian. They 
stand in the same relation to young Indian 
students as Latin and Greek to European students, 
and would fonn a real subjiiet of examination in 
Uteris hmnaniorihus, Mr .Monier AVilliams, Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit at Oxford, says of the ]iroposed 
School ; *Iu principal aim will be to draw England 
and India chjser together, by promoting a reci- 
procity of thought and feeling between the two 


countries, and a better knowledge of each other 
and he believes that it will ‘partly effect this 
object by adapting itself to the needs of young 
Indians, who, as soon ns an Indian School for 
deuces is established, will probably flock to our 
university.’ This seems to be a project which 
ought to succeed. 

Asiatic cholera is so well known to be such a 
terribly fatal ilisease, that any plan of treatment 
that gives promise of success must excite general 
interest. A method has lately hecii introduced by 
Supgcun-iinijor A. R. Hall, of the Army Medical 
Department, w'bic.li, it is hoimd, will lessen the 
mortality caused by this fearful iimlaily. It con- 
sists in piitliiig scdaticcs under the skin, by means 
of a small syriiigc (hypodeniiic injection), instead 
of giving Rtiiiiulants by the stomach. Suigeon- 
iiiajor Hall has scTved nearly twelve years in 
Bengal, and ha.s suffered from the disease himself 
111 most accounts of the state of the patient in the 
colil stage, or collapse of cholera, the heart is 
described us being very weak, and the w'hole nerv- 
ous systmii much exhausted. Stimulants have, 
therefore, almost always been adiiiiiiistered ; but 
experience lias shewn that they do more huriii 
than good. 8 iirgeoii-ni:ijor Hall observed, in his 
own case, while Jiis skin was blue and cold, and 
when ho cunlil not fee] the pulse at his wrist, 
that his heart was heatiwj more forcibly than usual ! 
He therefore concluded, that the want of jiiilse at 
the wrist could not depiMid upon want of power in 
the heart. A study of the works of a distinguished 
physiologist, Dr nrown-Seijuard, with some obser- 
vations of bis own, suggi‘ 8 ted Die idea, that the 
W'hole nervous system is intt iisely irrilatcdf instead 
of being exhausted; and that the heart and all 
the arteries in the body are in a state of spasmodic 
contraction. The muscular walls of the heart, therc- 
fore, work violently, and syuorx the cavitit's, so that 
the whole organ is smaller than it ought to he ; 
but it cannot dilate us usual, and so cannot receive 
much blood to pump to the wrist. Surgeon-majur 
Hall u}wn the vomUiny and j.mrijiny as of 

secondary imimrtaiice, \ml iliivcls special attention 
to ihft spasmodic coiidilioii of the heart and lungs. 
The frci]iii!iit voniiliiig ginicrally cuiiises anylliiiig 
that is given by the. iiioiiLli to be immediately 
rejectcfl ; so it occurred to bim that as the nervous 
system ap])eared to want sootliing instead of stimii- 
lating, powerful sedatives if put under the skin 
would prove beaielicial. A solnlioiiof chloral hydrate 
(which has a very dt‘pr(tssing action on the heart) 
was emphiyed in twenty eases wlierp the patients 
were cither in coJlajise, or ujiproaching it, and 
eighteen of these recovoretl. They wxtc niitivcs 
of.liengal. It is proliable that, aiiioiig Knropeans, 
in Revere eases, more ])Owerful depressants may he 
required; and Surgeon-majur Halt recommends the 
(uiiployment of Rululiuns of rrussic acid. Calabar 
Ijouii, bromide of potassium, ami other true seda- 
tives. Ojdiiin (which is not really a sedative, but 
a stiiniilaling narcotic) and nil iilcoliulic stimulants 
are to be avoided, and nothing given to the patient 
to drink, in collapse^ except cold water, of which he 
may have as much as he likes. It is to bo liopecl 
that this seilativc treatment may have an exteiidisl 
trial, and that before long we may have further 
favourable reports concerning it. 

Printed and I^nblishcd by W. ft K. Ciiamdrrs. 47 Patef 
nat ter Bow, Xjonoon, and 3^ ilish IStraetft EolVBUuaU. 
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BENEFACTORS. 

Doing good, as must be pretty well known, docs 
lint altogcthi^r consist in giving doiialioiis of money 
and other articles to tlie needy, nor in ordinary 
acts of kindness and sympathy. Tnulition sup- 
ports the idea that doing good is very much a 
matter of almsgiving — giving of your abundance 
to the poor. It K»iri:cly recognises the principle of 
doing good on an extensive scwale tlirongh inci- 
dental agency that is to say, without the act of 
giving, bo the gift nincli or little. Modern notions 
of fuliilling the duties of life take a much wider 
sweep. Tt is now understooil that iininensc good 
may be done without either giving or pretending 
to give ; in fact, by bciiefactora squaring their own 
intei-ests with the public benefit. We will offer a 
few examples of what w'e mean, that being the 
best way of clearing the matter u}). 

A wealthy man with benevolent feelings be- 
comes acutely anxious at the begiiniing of winter 
regarding the condition of the poor of a small 
town in which cinuimstaiices have given him an 
interest. Tlic ])rice of coal at the spot is os much 
as twenty fill ill iiigs a ton, and sometimes higher, 
for the article has to be brought a long way in 
carts. It is a painful consideration, how at this 
rate the poor are to be able to pnicure a sufliciency 
of fuel to keep themselves warm ; and, troubled in 
his mind on the subject, the worthy individual 
we speak of benevolently scuds a present of ten 
pounds to the town, for the purchasing of coal to 
that amount for general distribution among all 
who are not above receiving a dole of this nature. 
It is a well-meant and benevolent act, which is 
highly appreciated in the coiniiiunity, and is, of 
course, noted and extolled by the local newspaper. 

We now come to another species of doing good. 
The small town in question is so ill provided with 
means of intcicouise with places at a distance, that 
n6 wonder coal is dear and scarce at the veiy 
season of the year when it is specially required. 
There has been a dearth of fuel of good quality 
for generations. In their pinching niisexy, the 
poorer classes have barely preserved warmth in 


their dwellings, with all the expedients within 
reach, donations included. To all appearance, this 
state of things is to go on for ever. The so-called 
honevolent do nut cuncern themselves about it. 
They have relieved their feelings by charitable 
contribution, and otherwise leave the town to its 
fate. At length, among a class of persons who 
have never been conspicuous for making donations, 
there arises a desire to remedy the condition of 
affairs by having recourse to a feasible and plain 
commercial principle. They strike out the idea of 
a railway, to reach the nearest coal-tields and a busy 
centre of population. Not contenting Ihoinselves 
with merely talking over the matter, or drinking 
toasts about it, they put their hats on their respective 
hoiids, and iiianfully go forth to secure adherents to 
the undertaking. After .some trouble, and encoun- 
tering a variety of rebufls, they succeed in bringing 
the scheme to a prai*tical issue. The i-cquixed 
capital is raised. The railway is made, and comes 
into operation. One of the first consequences 
which ensues is, that the price of coal drops to one 
half. A slower but c([ually elluctivc result is the 
growing prosperity of the town, along with a 
largely increased demand for labour. The poor 
110 longer need to depend on charitable contribu- 
tions of coal. Each, from the pavings of his well- 
recoinpcnscd labour, is able to lay in a frugal store 
to carry him through the winter. 

It has now to he judged in which of these 
examples W'c have the highest deinonstration of the 
art of doing good. Whether has the benevolent 
gentleman's annual gift of ten pounds, or the con- 
duct of the railway projectors, ]iroduccd the most 
benefit ] One need hanlly ask the question. The 
gift was meritorious, but it falls iiiimcasnrably short 
of those lasting and prodigious advantages spring- 
ing out of the railway undertaking. The true 
benefactors were the individuals who, risking their 
money on a coiiimorcial enterpriso, diffused innu- 
nicrablo blessings in what had hitherto been an 
outlying and almost unknown neighbourhood. 
Were wo disposed to spend time in the recital, 
there would be no end to an account of similar and 
vastly more important acts of beneficence effected 
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by undertakings primarily desigiiiul as a mere 
money investment. Is there anything in the 
I annals of doing good to match the expenditure of 
' hundreds of millions in creating a network of rail- 
ways in the British Islands, or in the heundloss 
outlay of establishing ocean steamers which coiii- 
xnunicate wdth all the ends of the earth I lias 
any one seriously considered how these mechanical 
agencies, with the aid of accumulated c<apllid (sav- 
ings from labour), 07*0 effecting a stupendous moral 
revolution — every whero breaking down narrow 
and unworthy prejudices, meliorating poverty, and 
! uniting all mankind in what they ought to have 
Ijceii long ago, a universal and sympathising 
■ brotherhood 1 Thus has ]iliysical scicncu 1)Ocome 
the powerful handmaid of religion and civilisa- 
- tion. Within our knowlcdgi', there is one man 
who, in a pure spirit of enterprise, by his fleet 
of steamers, has done more to open up, and intro- 
duce modem civilisation ami comforts into, the 
Western Islands than all the land-proprietors 
; and all their gifts put together for the last 
* hnndral years. JIavId Hutcheson (the name of 
this cnterjirising individual) can only be spoken 
of as a great i)ul)lic benefactor. Are there not 
many other men who have in a like manner sig- 
nalised themselves, not in c.liaritable dt»les, hut as 
promoters of objects which immensely tend to 
the public benefit? The late Mr Bianconi with 
his cars, the precursors of railways in Ireland, 
familiarly occurs to recollection as one of the great 
benefactors of his age. In the front rank of 
another class of men note<l for good dowls of a 
transcendent nature stand the names of Janies 
Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine; of 
George Stephenson, the improver, almost inventor, 
of the locomotive ; and of Rowland Hill, who 
boldly devised the scheme of a uniform Penny 
Postage, with all its incalculable beiieilts as regards 
social and commercial inlcrcourse. AVhealstone, 
with his invention of tho electric telegraph, will 
also be ever renowned as a benefactor to mankind. 

Legislation, considering its opportunities, does 
I not loom largely in acU of public benenccnco. 
j The contests of yiarfy and the ventilation of 
I crotchets too much occupy the space that might 
be reasonably expected to be devoted to the doing 
of good on a scale worth inoiitioning — tliut is to 
. say, to the promotion of measures of any .soli<l 
advantage. The. tnitli i.s, legislation is fully more 
noted for keejiing back than IVir advancing such 
measurca It is now a ccnliiry since Adam Smith 
clearly demonstrated the .advantages of f«*e-tradc, 
freedom in the rights of labour, aiiil tlie folly of all 
incconomic restrictions. Seventy years elapsed 
before the beneficent doctrines of that truly great 
man were generally recognised as sound and 
! brought to a practical issue by legislation. In 
I romc countries, they are not recognised yet. Here 
is a striking example of liow .a boundless degrcfo 
of good may he obstructed by a union of ignor- 
ance and Bclfiishness. Tlie significance of Smith’s 
doctrines, as has been said by an eminent living 
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statesman, is not that they make a number of 
men rich who formerly were poor, but that their 
effect is ‘to mitigate the labour of those who 
were in liard and hitter circumstances, giving 
comforf^ and even reasonable abundance, not to 
S(?orcs, or hundreds, or thousands, but to milliom^ 
to whom before life was a bunlen.^ Surely, 
then, Adam Smith, by his celebrated work, 
77ms Wealth of Nations (which every young man 
should make a point of studying), is to bo 
classiH .1 among tliu groatest thinkers and bene- 
factors. Consiilering the heroic manner in which 
Smith’s more imporhiiit ccononiic doctrines wiuv, 
ill the face of deiorminc<l and short-sighted opposi- 
tion, hroiiglit into prarticjil operation by Richard I 
Cobden and Sir Robert Peel, one has a satisfaction • 
in feeling that he was a contcniponaiy of these i 
! eminent individiuila If free-trade hail its battles ' 
with fierce and unreasoning selfishness, so had : 
the freedom which naturally appertains to human I 
beings. Only after enormous struggles by Wilber- ' 
force, Clarkson, and their successors, were the sliive- ' 
trade and negro-slavery abolishcil. Middle-aged 
persons may h.ive .an interest in remembering the ‘ 
establishing of the legal principle that every man . 
and woman was tho unchalhmgoabic proprietor of 
his or her own person. Looking at it in a plain 
point of view, that seems a very rational principle ; 
Tlwt every man belongs to himself, ami not to ' 
somebody else. Nevertheless, 3 'ears and ^’car.-; ; 
were ex)imided in vindicating that wonderfully : 
simple principle. Wo have heanl the most beau- 
tiful oratory — the oulponring of wind-bags— in- 
geniously shewing that slavery was a right and 
proper st.ate of things. In spite of all sorts of 
windy .and specious dcclaniations, the right of cadi 
m.an to the property of hi.s owai person w.as triuin- 
phaiitly carried. Those w’ho stood out for right 
against might at this memorable occasion deserve 
to be gratefully remembered. They were undoubt- 
edly great men, great benefactors, who effectisl tho 
meliorations wo speak of. ‘ There were giants in 
those days,’ .and it would he befitting to emulate 
tbein wheresoever wc may bo. directed by a sense ' 
of duly. j 

Doing good on a comprehensive scale, and as ; 
opportunities occur in modorn society', fur trail- | 
scends anything pictured in the literature of past 
ages. Nor are there wanting many who are eager 
to he bi'nefae.tors. In numerous instances, the 
prime difficulty is liow to overcome obstructions 
presented by the ]uke\v.arm and the selfish. In 
tho broad category of general beneficence, may 
be included various oinincntly successful schemes 
for supplying towns with an abundance of pure 
water, for introducing belter kinds of sewage, 
and for improving cities, with a view to pro- 
moting health and lessening tho rate of mortality. 
We could specify cases in which, by such im- 
provements, the death-rate of a Laige population 
has been permanently reduced from twenty-nine 
to twenty-two per thousand. Tlicre is a clear gain 
of seven lives in tho thousand annually. The 
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lives of fathers, and mothers, and cliildnm spariid 
that would have been otherwise sncrificed. Surely 
tliat counts for Bomethin;* in the annals of doin^ 
good, although it is not so obvious in the eye, and 
; not so licroic as the saving of a single life from 
I drowning: 

It is easily understood liow in ancient times, 
in a simple orgaiiisalion of society, with neither 
: enlarged intelligence nor aiumninlated capital — 
i with barely security for human life — ilie giving 
i of alms was exalted to a virtue, because under an 
. oppressive system of i»ij1ify, there were iiurnbei's 
! ever on the brink of starvation without any 
; jmblic provision for their succour. The Scrip- 

- turcs abound in the most expressive injunctions 
to make eleemosynary donations — ‘Clive alms of 
thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor 
man.' ‘Ifc that sowetli little, shall reap little; 

: .'iiid he that soweth iileiiteously shall reap plente- 
! oiisly.* ‘ To do good, and to clistributo, forget not ; 
for with such safrrilices Oo«l is well pleaswl.* 

- ' Whoso liutli this world's good, and seeing his 
’ brother have need, and shutteth up his compas- 
sion froTU him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
I'.im .Excellent admonitions, not to he lightly 
disregarded, hut in the present advanced coinlilion 
of society not wholly falling in with a public 
e()de of morals. As every one knows, tlie giving 
of alms only creates a host of professional iiieiifli* 
caiilfl. Begging becomes a lijule. Old injunctions, 
thcn'.foro, require to be weiglmd in conncctiim 
with tlio teachings of modern experience. We 
arc called on to a])ply an enlarged degree of 
knowledge to a subject which lias been studied 
with a siibslaiilial nigarjl to gootl-iloing only in 
I’cccnt times, and wliicli, in those countries still in 
a mdiinental stale, is not studied at all. in some 
]Kirts of India, f«»r example, the giving of |ietty 
alms in the ancient style llourishes with a vigour 

I which was coniinoii throughout the l^ast two 
thoiisaiul years ago. In detiaiicc of accumulated 
I experience, the morbiilly beiievolenl in our own 
land are seen to encourage a reliance on charity, 
and consequently to increase pauperism. Under 
the notion of doing good, they get up sinip- 
kitchens and houses of nightly refuge, wliich, 
while possibly assuaging some immediate wants, 

■ serve as ‘ a draw,' from the remot(!st parts of the 
i kingdom ; so that, by these inconsiderate attme- 
tions, a city condemns itself to a ppreiiniul supply 
j of dissolute idlers and their unfortunate progeny. 

I Three linndrcd years ago, and even later, it was 
i not unusual fur wealthy iiidivnduals to bequeath 
■j large sums of money in trust for the eiidow- 
; mcht of hospitals for the board and education of 
I the young. No one will aver that these institii- 
j tions have not done good in their day and genera- 
tion. They supplied a want. Many of the youths 
they traiii^ rose to eminence. But the general I 
feeling now is that, as too moiioslic in clmrocter, 
they have outlived their time, and stand in need 
of some very special modification. Perliaps a 
Iraowlcdgo of this fact may have induced Stewart, 
the ‘Merchant Prince' of New York, to hcsitat 4 ' 
so long about what he should do with his wealth 
that he finally did nothing at all. For men of 
hxs stamps it would bo well to have some definite 


notion of what really constitutes doing giMul by j 
benefactions. Kverythiiig, as it appears to us, i 
shonid be avoided which breaks down the sense i 
of independence and self-respect of recipients, i 
Obviously there is gniat scope, for liberal benefac- ' 
tions, by borpiest or otherwise, in promoting i 
schools of science and art, as well as in such less 
technical but still imprirtant branches of education 
for both sexes as are not likely to i»e reached by 
onliiiury appliances ; also in aiding public hos- 
pitals for the sick and liuit. One of the most 
nnnarkable and gratifying deinon.-lrations of gfiod 
fiHjling within the' past few years has been the large 
subscriptions anil beqncst.s for building chui’chc.s, ' 
and restoring from a lamentable state of decay 
those ancient ecclesiastical structures wliich we 
associate with the glory of England. Tlien^ is in 
all this a wide field for doing gooii, which is 
clearly be.yond challenge. 

Tlic>. same thing ami much more can be said of : 
the prodigious and single-hearted efforts mailc to ' 
reclaim frimi barbaric paganism. The assaults on ' 
the ftttvagiTy of Africa from all sides, along with . 
courageous atteiiqils to introduce Christianity, an? 
among the marvels of the age. In this line of i 
beneficencp, merchant millioiiairits would be quite I 
safe. Alreaily. in the matter of Afiican discovery, ■ 
from Park b) fiivingstone, there has been a ‘noble ; 
army of uuulyrs.' Ijong did the enterprise appO^ir ■ 
well-nigh hopeless, lii recent events we at length i 
see the da\vn of a brighter day. Africa is in course i 
of being opeucil np by ditferent bodies of pioneers ■ 
a.4 assiduous in the cause of civilisation as any . 
nole<l in history, and from the plans pursued likely ; 
to be }ieculiarly successful. ' 

To come nearer home in connection with mat- | 
ters of soidal concern, there have, in attempts to i 
do good, been some mistakes calculated to discour- i 
age intending benefactors. We are not without i 
instancc‘3 of public libraries and reai ling-rooms j 
being completely thrown away on the persons for j 
whom they were intended. Some few years ago, | 
we took a hand in establishing what was loudly j 
eulled for - -baths for the working classes. The 
liaths, after being got up on an approved principle, 
])rove(i an entire luilnre. The people did not lake ; 
advantage of tlieiiu Jii a city we could mention, i 
eertaiii Improvemeiil 'J'riistees spent ten tliousaml 
pounds in building houses for the poorer classe.'i, I 
who had been dispossessed by the removal of their 
dwellings. With the multitude, this was a popu- 
lar act. Like the baths, it proviM.l a miserable ' 
failure, 'riie poor could not rent the houses, nor ; 
did they care about them, and the Inst thing we * 
lieanl of tin* dwellings was that they were put up ; 
to sale. One would need to take care how he j 
trenches on the principle of natural supply and ; 
deiiiaiid. Further, it must be kej»t in mind that | 
w'hut will w'ork well in one place may work badly 
in another. In other woiils, be sure of yonr man 
before you try to expend money in benefiting him. 

It is very painful to think that tlien^ are masses 
of people. Avho like to live in dingy holes and 
corners no blotter than pig-sties, in preference to 
wholesome apartiuents with the light of day ; but 
such being the case, we must act accoidingly. 
Tlie rooting out of what is otleiisivc will usually 
be found to lead naturally eiiongh to something 
better without any extraneous cUbrt In short, 
doing gooil on a large .scale, apart from that 
species of commercial adventure which necessarily 
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develops into a lasting public benefit, is about tlic 
most uiiricult art that can bo cultivated to any 
useful or satisfactory purpose. AV'e coninieiul the 
subject to professional teachers of ethics, w. c. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 

CHAPTER XXXlir.— EVIL TIDIXG8. 

J KXNY said nothing of the news she had got from 
Jeir, even to Kate. It was quite right of Jell' to tell 
her : she would have resented it, had he not done so ; 
but it was also right in her not to tell her sister. 
That one of the family should know it — and be 
miserable accordingly — was suflicient. Wliat Kate 
would have said, had she known that Jenny, tlie 
weakest of them, was bearing this burden all alone, 
was another matter. There had been a time when 
Kate hod been Jeff's confidante, and not Jenny ; 
but of late he hiul changiid in this respect. Ilis 
letters were full of Kate, as Jenny noticed with 
many a quiet smile, but they were not addressed to 
her. * 

* He is quite wise,’ reflected the recipient of these 
missives, *or tliat man might be tempted to open 
them.' 

This invalid young lady was certainly rather 
strong ill her likes and dislikes. She lliouglit Uncle 
(.Teorge ‘an old dear/ and the doctor ‘perfection;* 
but she had no hesilalioii inpronuiiiicIiig(to liersidf 
of course) HrsCaiupdtui as ‘base;’ Alary, as ‘weak* 
and ‘ undependable ; * and Air llolt as ‘ a liuri'or.’ 
She would never forgive his having aspirc'd to h(!r 
sister's hand, or Airs Campdeii for ‘ egging him on * 
to do it (os she guessed), under pretence, too, of its 
lieiiig for the benefit of the family, and csjiccially of 
lierscl f. Bhe even suspected Holt of being the cause 
of her father's ruin. 

A fortnight had passed by since she had Iictii 
told that tli(*n! was ‘ no cause lor anxiety as yet ; * 
and she could see that her mother was growing 
very anxious. In deliiult of letters. Airs Dalton 
read the newspaper every iinujiing with avidity — 
that is, the two half'CuIuiiins of it which referred 
to ‘Shipping Tiitelligeiicii ’ and ‘the Mails.’ This 
paper, wiiieli arrived at Riverside iii the ufternoon, 
w'as forwarded to them by post next day ^with 
commendable roguhirily. 

‘ It is so kind of Julia/ said Airs Dalton, speaking 
of this to tlie doctor, ‘and so thoughtful.’ 

‘Yes/ ailded Jenny drily, ‘and so troublesome. 
Marks [the butler] directs it himself, and puts it 
in the bag.’ 

One morning, the Mornwg Chronicle came 
instead of the Tiims, w'liich the girls could see 
had quite a depressing effect upon their mother. 
The reports about the sliipriiug, she complained, 
were not so full. 

‘Never mind, mamma,’ said Kitty: ‘ Tony shall 
go over the hill after dinner, and fetch the Times, 
and take a line from Jenny to Alarks to tidl him 
to be more careful in future : the old fellow is 
devoted to her interests.* 

Rut before Tony’s lessons w'ere over, Air Camp- 
deii himself arrived on horseback ; he had come 
once or twice before^ but always 111111011:0 wdth his 
wife or daughter. 

‘ This is a great compliiuetit, Air Campden/ said 
Mto Dalton ^ gratefully, ‘ that you should come, 
riding over in this way, when we know you hale 


‘I hope I should ride much farther than this, 
or walk either, my dear, to oblige youj was the 
rtqdy, given with unusual earnestness. He had 
never i^lcd her ‘ my dear ’ before. 

‘I always thought you were a duck. Uncle 
Ccoige/ said Kate. 

‘ 1 always said you were/ said Jenny ; ‘ I had the 
courage of my opinion.' 

‘ Wliat is it you want of me, girls ?’ inquired Mr 
CamiKlen, but his voice was mechanical, and unac- 


Campden, but his voice was mechanical, and unac- 
companied by tbc usual sly smile. 

‘ AVell, I want the Times newspaper/ said Mrs 
DaltoiL ‘1 frankly tell you, Uncle Geoige, I 
]io{hh 1 you were come to repair a mistake that was 
imulc this morning: the Morning Chronicle was 
sent instead.’ 

‘ Dear me ! ’ said Air OamiMlcn : ‘ how stupid of 
Uicm. The fact is, we have such a lot of ])apcrs, 
and they get laid about so. But it shall not 
happen again.’ 

‘There was nothing in the Times about— about 
Brazil or the Rio mail. Uncle George, was there ? ’ 
inquired Airs Dalton. 

‘Nothing, nothing, my dear/ answered Air 
Campden, turning very reil. ‘ I ’in going up to the 
mere, to sec about some damage that has happened 
to the keepers cottage fif>m the wind.* 

‘Ay/ said Airs Dalton with a shudder, ‘wliat 
winds there have been lately !* 

‘They have been partial, however very partial/ 
continued Mr (.’ampdcii ; ‘nothing seems to have 
sulfeml ill the south. —What do you say to a little 
walk to the lake-side, Kate ? If you will be my 
companion, 1 will put up the mure here, and go 
on fiiot.* 

To this Kut(! gladly agnufd; and Tony looked 
np eagerly from Tiw liook with : ‘ Afay 1 come too, 
Uncle (reorge U 

‘Well, no, iiiy boy/ returned Air Campden 
gravely : ‘ it would be an iiiteirni)lion to your 
lesions ; and just now it is expetliiuit that you 
should buckle to.’ 

A faint flush came into Airs Dalton’s face ; it 
was the first time that Mr (’ainpdeii ha* I alluded 
— even thus indirectly— lo the changed circiim- | 
stances of the family. i 

‘That is quite right/ said she quietly. ‘Rut 
you can go down for a iiiiriule, Tony, and see lliat 
Uncle George’s horse is x^it in the stable, and 
some corn given to it.’ 

‘Oh, never mind the corn,* said Air Campden 
hastily ; and then he got so red again, that Jenny 
beoaiiic red too, from sheer sympatliy with his 
ciiibarrasKineiit. Fortunately, at that moment, 

Killy, who had left the room, re-cntcrcd it, 
1 ^ 11 - . *1 


took tlicir departure. 

Over the bridge and post the churchyard, they 
walked in silence, or only returned the greetings 
of the vilhigeis ; but os soon os they got clear of the 
hamlet, Air Campden addressed his companion 
with an iiiiaccuHtomcd tenderness and gravity. 

‘ Kitty, iiiy dear, you are a brave girl, I know ; 
but I have got something to tell you that will 
try your courage.’ 

‘ Not about papa, Uncle George?’ cried she with 
sudden vehemence. ‘Oh, don’t say there is bad 
news about papa !’ 

‘V^cll, my darling, it may not be bad news 
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at till ; there may be really nothing in it ; but it 
docs concern your father.’ 

She did not answer, but he felt the arm within 
his own grow very heavy. 

* That is right, dear ; lean on me : whatever 
happens, lean on me/ said Uncle Qeorgo enconnig- 
ingly. ‘You see, although there may have been 
many canses to retanl the ship in which your 
father sailed, the prevalent wind has been against 
it, for one thing, and the wind makes a difference 
even to a steamer. It is without doubt overtime. 
That circumstancis gives us anNioty, of course, and 
causes us to feel alarm, where perhaps there is no 
reason for alarm.’ 

‘Yea, yes. But what has hanponod. Uncle 
Ocoi^gc 1 I am sure something has ]inpnenc<l.’ 

‘ No^ no ; we are not sure of that, thank goodness. 
We can still hope for the best. Ilut a vessed has 
come into Liverpool that has fallen in with a lot 
of wreck — not of the sliiij, not of the Kitty. 
Here ; sit down on the hill-side. — Good gracious, 
she will catch her death of cubl/ criecl JSfr (-amp- 
den helplessly. (‘ AVliat the deuce shall 1 do with 
her?’ added the squire privately, who was one 
of the clumsiest, as well as tlie most amiable of 
men.) 

‘ Never inind j/ir -lam better now/ said Kitty 
shnvly. ‘You said it wjls not the wreck of Urn 
ship ?* 

‘ Nor was it, my dear girl. It was only a bit 
of a boat belonging to tlu*. ship ; tlio. cutter, I 
think, they call it. You have seen how boats 
are swnng upon dec.k, and how easy it must he 
fop a big wave to sweep them olf into the sea. 
That is what has itnihahly happened in lliis am. 
The ship has lost a boat or two — that’s all.’ 

‘ But how did they know the cutter belonged to 
papa’s ship 1 ’ 

‘ Because it had I^laml)oroitgh irund painted on 
the stern. '^rh(!re may be nothing in it ; but tliat ’s 
; why we didn’t send the nancr that had the 
Ijaragraph in it on to the Nook.^ 

‘How good and thouglitfnl you are for us, 
Uncle Oeoige!' said Kitty, who had risen to her 
feet, and was now w’alking slowdy on. 

‘ \Vell, wo must not put I hat itcuii down to our 
own crijdit, Kitty. Ave might have token the 
precaution or not. Perliaps wo should have done 
so, Iiiul the paragraph caught our eyes ; but it 
might have (escaped them. I am bound to ssiy 
I tliiiik it was very considerate in Hr Holt to 
telegraph and ilraw our aitcniioii to it. “Send on 
the CIvronkU to Saiibcek,” he wired ; “ the bail 
news is not in that.” He is a sharp fellow, there 
is no doubt ; and I begin to think he is a kind 
fellow.’ 

‘It was very kind of him to tclegnipli/ answered 
Kitty in a low tone. 

‘Yes. Not one man in a thonsaml, a.s my wife 
says, would have thought of such a thing ; and 
it shews the very strong interest he takes iu you 
all. I don’t think your father gave him quite 
credit for a good heart.* 

Kitty did not reply to this ; and they walked 
on in silence for a while. 

•A yoii ftro liegiiiiiing to tire/ 

said Mr Compden presently; ‘it is ill walking 
upon bad news.’ f 

I nu* Uncle George.’ 

Oh, never mind the mere/ answered the other, 
inrning about towards home ; ‘that was only iny 


excuse for getting a walk with you alone. I 
thought it right that one member of your family 
at leiLst sliniild know wliat bad happened/ 

‘ Aiul wlipii shall we know more, Uncle George V 

‘ That is impossible lo say, my clear. I hope the 
next Brazil muil may bring good tidings. Other- 
wise — otherwise, thc^re will, no doubt, be grave 
cause for anxiety. Yon must try and hide your 
feelings from your mother, Kitty dear.’ 

‘O yes. Uncle George ; iiol)ody shall see that I 
have her— her— heard anything and she made a 
strenuous effort— which alnicjst succeeded —to stifle 
a sob. 

‘ Yes, yes ; you arc a brave girl, and a c lever one 
too. Xf»w, ns for me?, I can never bide anything 
from Julia --L wish to lieavcii I could, sometimes ! 
And just now, in your diNir mother’s presence, I felt 
like — 1 don’t know what— a disconcerted pick- 
pocket. It was the worst job I have had to do for 
many a clay. She seemed to look through and 
through mc’, jioor clear ; as much as to say : “ How 
can you cleca‘ive nut, and keep things back like 
tins, Uncle Geoi-ge ?” I can’t see her again. Kilty; 

I <lare not But if there is good news to bring, I ’ll 
bring it to her, at the best pace the mare can 
go. You must make some c*xciise- for me to your 
mother: say my wife insisted on my being back to 
lunch thcMi she will iiiiclcrstand I had to go.’ 

Poor Uncle George : his distress and embarrass- 
ment were so extreme that he was ready to part 
with Ibis last rag of independence, even before 
society, with whom be* li:ul hitherto kept up some 
lictioii ftf his being responsible for his own action?. 

Kitty let him go, of course; and as he got on his 
horse at the old ‘mounting- stone’ in the Nook 
yard (within view of them all, as she knew), shook 
hands with him gaily, and waved her handkerchief 
as he rode out under the archway. Then, putting 
on ns fdicH'i’fnl a face as she ctonld assume, she 
ciitc*red the house. On the narrow and ill-lit stairs, 
stood Jenny witli her linger on her lips, as pale as 
a ghost. ‘ Come into my room/ she whispered : 

‘ iiiamma is tirotl, and has fallen asleep on the sofa ; 
and Tony is at his sums.’ 

Kitty followed her, alarmed for her secret ; her ! 
sisters eyes seemed to pierce Ikt. ! 

Jenny’s room was a pleasant one in its way, | 
though like others at the fann-housc, low aiicl | 
dark. Books were on the table, the floor, the ’ 
chain*, and even the little bcnl ; hc*r old desk was ■ 
heaped with them ; reading and writing had j 
elbowt'd out the lacemaking, which, however, she j 
still pursued in the parlour. ‘ AA’hat news, Kitty I ■ 
I am sure there is bad news,’ were her lirst wor<ls I 
as she closed the door. j 

‘ No— nothing/ faltonvl Kitty. 

* Don't deceive me, Kate ; 1 mean, don't try at 
it. Do you suppose \ am blind i Uncle George 
did not come licre for nothing. AVho c*vcr saw 
him like that before, so nervous and ill at ease. 
AA'as it like him to tell Tony to remain within 
doors 1 Of course lie had something private to tell 
you ; some misfortune — something about papa.’ 

Kitty hurst into tears. ‘Yes, Jenny, he had.’ 
Tlien, as well as she could, she told her. She 
hail wept hut little before Afr t'anijideii ; sympathy 
of Hill passionate sort was wanting between them, 
and she had a reputation for counige to keep up ; 
but now she broke down utterly. 

‘Hush!’ said Jenny warningly; ‘mamma will 
hear you.* Her voice was linn, her eyes were 
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toarlosd. Kitty th()ii<*lit ahn must have some 
hope. 

* Y^mi think with Uncle George, doar, that the 
boat must have been washed overboard,* said she 
eagerly — * that nothing has happened to tlie ship 
itself i * 

‘ No, I don’t,' was the cold reply. 

‘But you don't think the steamer has gone 
down, Jenny r continned her sister jdeadingly ; 
‘things will not surely be so bad as that.’ 

‘My thinking will not alter them, Kitty. They 
have been bad enough hitherto. One thing I 
rmifcSs I am surprised at, tliat^fr (Hampden should 
have had the forethought to keep bark the 
that was a piece of prudeiiee beyond Uncle (h‘orge, 
and an act of tpnderii(!ss (as I shoiihl have thought) 
beyond In's wife.' 

‘It was Mr Holt's doing, Jenny,’ said Kitty. 

‘ lie telegraphed to Riverside, to put them on their 
guard about the paragraph.* 

* O indeed ; that cx])lains the matter.’ 

‘ It was very thoughtful of Mr Holt — was it not, 
Jenny T 

‘ Gertaiiil}’. But no one ever accused him of 
want of foi'ethonght. Tfe is a man who lays his 
l»Iaiis very far ahead, 1 reckon.’ 

‘Jenny, darling, what makes you so hard? 
Surely, at a time like this’- — 

‘ Hanl I I am not hard,' bmke in tbe other. ‘ It 
is you, Kitty, who are too soft. Do you suppose 
that this mail cares one farthing about dear papa 
or mamma, or even about yon, except so far ivs 
you concern himself? Do you suppose he took 
Jeff because he liked him, or out of charity, or 
from any good nujtive nf any kind ? No. He did 
it because he hoped to mult your Iieart towanls 
himself; in hopes that you would say: “How 
thoughtful and kind Afr Holt is!" Just what 
you have said, in fact.' 

‘O Jenny, how can you talk of Mr Holt now, 
with .such sad news knuiliiig in our car.s !’ 

‘That is the very tiling that maku.s me so bitter ; 
against him. At the first tidings of danger to dear ! 
jjapa, this man put.s himself forward, ])res.ses liiiii- 
.■^elf upon your attention. He knows Mi^ Uaiiipdeii 
is backing liiiii.’ 

‘ And yet, if he had not telegraphed, Jenny ; and 
the Times li.'ul come, and mamma had read the 
paragraph ' 

‘ True ; it wouM have killed her.- Ihmlon 
me, Kitty,’ saiil Jenny, throwing lier arms 
about her sist.er’s neck ; ‘I have been unjust and 
harsli. One has no right to disbelieve in good, 
fur that means in (Joil. Perhaps it is all for the 
best, but we have been greatly tried of late; and 
wc arc feeble folk like the conies — a few women 
and a child. Jt lia.s seemed hard to me, ihal’s all : 

1 have known about papa for W(!ck.s ; that i.s, that 
tlie ship lias been .snokeii of at Jjloyd’s as overdue. 
JelF wrote to say so.' 

‘O Jenny, bow could you keep such a drcailful 
secret to yourself ? ' 

‘Because it wan needful, Kitty, as it is new! fill 
now to keep this one. I believe that mamma 
suspects something even now. She was no more 
deceived by Uncle George than I was.' 

‘ But, Jenny, if she asks me ?* 

‘ She will ask nothing. She will be os fluuib as 
an Indian at the stake. She will know that we 
have gooil reasons for being silent ; and that will 
be enough for her. She is a saint and a martyr ; 


and yet not a martyr for any purpose. I mean, | 
“iiiimercirnl disaster" pursues her “fust and over j 
faster," without any reason, except it be to shew I 
the futility of being good.* ! 

‘ O Jenny, don’t say that The ways of Provi- ; 
deuce are inscrutable.' 

‘ 1 think I have heanl that remark before. For 
my part, Kitty, 1 derive no comfort from aucli 
commonplaces. You will presently tell nic tluit 
wc may ne even worse off than we oiu Mamma 
may die, for example, as well as papa be drowneil. . 
Then you will say, like the Job’s comforters of 
whom the poet speaks, that 

Death is eoiinuuii to the race. | 

Uis reply was, if you reiiiLMiibcr : | 

And uoiniiiDii is the CDiiiiiionplaco, | 

And vacant cliaif well meant fur grain. | 

I confess that I agree with liiiii.* I 

‘O Jenny, do not be so bitter. 1 am sure, [ am 
(|uite sure, that if dear mamma knew it, it wuiilil 
distress her almost as niucli as this sad news 
to-day.* 

‘You are quite right, Kitty; that i.% because she 
is ail aiigel. Yet only think what she has suffered!- 
Is Fate a coward, think you, that it should thus 
Jieap blow oil blow on one like her, so hclplc.ss 
and .so innocent ; or how is it ?' 

‘ Thu riddle of the iiidiiful earth ' was growing ti.i i 
much for this ])0or girl, as it does grow once or 
twice ill a lifetime for nio.'t of us ; and for somi>, 
ala.s ! all their hard lives through. Her thin hand 
was clciiclied, her frail frame Iruinblud, her large 
soft eyes thishud dutiance— at the l.Jiiivei’sal baw. 
There was one thing excusable about Ibis ]»our 
iiiipoteiil mutineer— that .she was not in rebellion 
t>ii her own account. No one liad ever hoard lier, 
cripple and invalid though she was, utter one iin- 
palirul Word with respect to her own condition. ■ 
'I’luMc biller reproaclic.s against Fate - Ihe stvmi ii- 
diiiudh that Swift fell Uiiun lii.s own account, and 
would have had .sculptured oil hi.s tombstone -Were 
all f*jr her iiiother’.s sake ; she reviled the liiuvit- 
able, Hi the hen 11 utters her feather.s in the face of 
the crin l fox bucaii.'<c Jier young — not herself- ;ire 
meiiacerl. 

Mrs Caiiipilen useil to say of .lenny that she had 
an undisciplined mind : one of tho.se severo but 
sagacious remarks that even the shallowest people 
will bring forth somuliiues, who are always talking, . 
and always with the view of making themselves | 
more or le.s.s disagreeable. 

Kate herself, iw we heanl upon the occasion of i 
our first introduction to her, was by no means one | 
who had accepted life without question, or con- | 
eluded it easy-going for everybody, because the way i 
liad been alway.s, unlil recently, maile smooth for * 
hdr; but Jenny's revolt was »o decided, that it ; 
shocked her into propriety of opinion, as ft respect- 
able Wliig, finding liiin.self in Radical oompany, will 
shako bis head, turn short round, and retrace his 
steps. I II arguiiiciit, she knew lier sister was too 
strong for her, so she wisely avoided it 

‘ My dear Jenny, all these things are too difficult 
for me,’ said she frankly. ‘ Of course, I am well 
aware that dear mamma does not deserve to suffer ; 
for if she docs, who on earth would escape suffering, 
as certainly some folks do? Perhaps she suffers— 
assh. docs everything else— for tho sake of other 
people : of you and me, for instance. In the end, 
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Aho will be among the blcAscd for ever, but in the j 
meantime she is martyred i'or uur sake ; being a 
lesson to ns of obedience and submission to the 
will of Ood siKrb as we should never learn else- 
where. One may say, if this he so, it iiiiist be 
cruel to wish her to rciuaiti with us ; and yet \ve 
arc both so fjclfish, tliat we cannot bear to think 
of parting with so sweet a teaclier.’ 

‘That is true, ut all eveiite,* said Jenny softly. 

‘ I will go to her now, lest uur absence should excite 
lier suspicions. I sliull say that I have seen you, 
and tliat Uiiclc (leorge is gone. Kiss me, Killy.' 

The two sisters embraced tenderly ; they had 
nevtT had the fpiarrels that sisters «lo ; thanks, 
]a‘rlnins, to Jenny’s condition. 

If rale was r(> 8 oliite to be hard upon llicin, it 
would at least find fhein uiiiliMl. 


MISTAKEN IDEAS OF INDIA. 

The writer of this is what is known as an ‘ Old 
Indian,’ and like many otlnu's of his class, has a 
very lender njgai*d lor ihe country in which many 
of tiie best years of liis life were spent. He cannot 
foiget the happy fnciidships ho formed there, the 
social cnjoyiiieiits in wliicJi he participated, the 
I'xciting pleasiirc'-s of tlie clifise, and other sports 
ill which he indulgiHl, and liLst, hut not least, the 
many kiiidiiesses he i'xpericun.d at the humls of 
the natives. It will not be wondered at, then, that 
he is often very much amused, and occitsioiially 
somewhat put out, while listening tij the disciis- 
i^ioiis which arise in social gatherings, particularly 
among the ladies, regarding his old country. 

Jiameiilahh! to say, he often hears it spoken of 
as a drea^lful region, in which at every turn, by 
day as well as by niglit, both indoors and out, in 
the quiet security of llu^ canloiiincut, us well as 
ill the densely wooded forest, one is cuiisUuilly 
c'xposed to sonic covert danger, which nought but 
constant vigilance and precaution can guard liim 
■ against TJie writer has often endeavoured to dis- 
abuse the miiuls of peo]jle who entertain eironcous 
notions of a country wliich he holds dear. Uc has 
mildly expostulated, and tried to convince them 
that some wag had been aiiiusiiig himself at their 
c.xpeiise by playing upon their credulity; but to 
no purpose, Meaiiwliihs he is determined to make 
an elfoi't to place on iiscoid. a reply, not only to 
the present generation of detractors^ but one that 
may serve for others who may feel inclined, in 
the futures, to perpetuate the cuiumiiy. 

In undeilaking this onerous task, he feels tliat 
hia only chance of suc^cess lies in giving authentic 
instances, which will serve as proofs that the 
charges brought against the country, in which he 
was for many years an exile, arc of a doubtful 
character ; and to begin, he will give an instance 
of devotion, involving self-sacrilicc on the part of 
an Indian attendant, which equals if it does not 
buipass many cases of the kind on record. 

Tlie attendant whose devotion he \yould reconl 
was called Viitu. He was a man of caste, and had 
been in the wiiter's service for liftcen years. lie 
was attacked with cholera early one inoWing, and 
died during the ai’tcriioon of the same day. The 
writer became aware of liis illness at about 10 A.if., 
and froui that time^ in Uie absence of u doctor, did 


all in Ins power to save his old and tried servant ; 
but ill vain. Thu fell disease progi'cssed with rapiej 
strides, and finished its work in spite of every effort 
to arrest it. When Viitu was gone, the writer 
asked his huticr how it was that he hud not been 
imule POniHT aci^uainlcd with tlie poor fcdlow's ill- 
iic.ss. Mark the n]ily. ‘ Vittu w'arncd us particu- 
larly n(»t to say anything lo you about his being 
attacked, till you hailbriMkfastiMl, h)r hiarthat you 
would get alarmed and not eat uiiytiiiiig.’ The 
writer hud gone out early in the. niorning, but 
reluriicd home ahout a.m., and thus fully an 
hour and a half was lost before any remedies were 
re-sorted to. And wliy 1 Decause the stricken man 
would not have liis master upse.t, so as not to bo 
able to cut his breakfast. Vittu was awai-c of the 
risk he was running, for lie had hcen a witness of 
many deaths from cholera ; but he also knew that 
liis inasttir dreaded the ilire scoiiigu ; and he would 
rather sacrilice himself than alarm him at an un- j 
tiiiK'ly hour. Instances of the devotion of native ■ 
servants iiiiglit he iiiullipHed ; hut let this suffice, 
'riic! writer would merely add, let us Iii‘,ar no more 
of the treacherous Indians. Tn-at the natives of 
liidli kindly, and they will be found equal to any 
riii*e ill gratitude and lidclity. 

'rim allusion to cholera leads lo a consideration 
of the climate of 1 ndio. 'riie worst that can be said 
against it is, that it does not in all 'case.s agree 
with the cons! ilulion of Englishmen. But to con- | 
deinii it for this reason, would he to say that be- ‘ 
causi* the English climate does not suit the natives 
of India, it also is u bad one. But the question to 
be settled is, whether or not the climate of India is 
as Did as it is made out to be. !Many people judge 
of it from the numbers of our countrymen wlio 
return fivm fiulia with shattered constitutions ; , 
hut if the history of each of these broken-down ■ 
iium with enlarged livers were known, it woiilil be 
fiiiiiid that it was not so niucli the climate of India, ■ 
os inqirudi'ut habits, which had iiiidenniiied their • 
health, and reduced them to the iiifiriii state in j 
which liu;y have returned Immc. Uuined health ! 
is cliii lly due to a too free indulgence in intoxi- 
cating beverages, and heedless exposure to the rays 
uf the sun ; and if lo these ho added late hours 
aTid a rccklessTicss as to tin* mode of living most 
suitable to India, we should find little left for the , 
climate to account for. 'riiough undoubtedly there : 
are cases of home-sicknoss such as that of the . 
artisan whose ilaily life we lately described in . 
these pages, still there arc few men who have led ■ 
leiuperate lives, ami have been careful ns to i 
f.•\)K>suL'e to the sun, ivho ri:lurii home the worse 
hip the climate of India; many indeed who, on 
retiring from the public service or from biisineM 
ill India, elect to spend the roinaiuder of their . 
days thciv, in profeiviice lo roturniiig to Eng- : 
land. Why is lliis ! riccause they sec that : 
numbers of their ci mill ry men, who have made ■ 
the same choice before them, have lived to a j 
groat age in India, and they would much rather 
not expose llieiiiselvtjs to the chance of being 
attacked bv a host of diseases peculiar to Eng- 
land, 11001“ wliich they have nothing to fear in 
that country. The writer himself resided for 
1 tiiirly-fivc vears in India, and lived under canvas 
for fully half the tiim*., exiioscd to every vicissitude 
I of wcatlicr ; notwithstanding, he has a very vague 
iilea of dyspepsia, and is not at all aware that he 
possesses a liver. | 
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lie will now pass on, and say something of the Shikari (huntsman), who had obtained a license 
dreadful aiiiiiials which ore supposed to endan^r to keep firearms. It is believed that the conse- 
lifo in India. The native idea is, that all wild (jiience of eating human flesh, to the tiger, is an 
animals have a wholesome dread of man iiilierciit ultnek of mange ; and there appears some truth 
ill them ; and that even the tiger will not molest in the notion, for this aniuml w’os covered with 
a human being, unless he is at first attacked him- mange, pailicularly its toil, which was one muss 
self. The writer is inclined to attach much im- of scabs and without a hair, 
portauce to this assumption, based as it is on the Wliethcr or not tigers and other such wild 
personal experience of the natives. They toll you .animals, under onlinaiy circumstances, will^ not, 
that wild animals slink out of their way wbou met except in self-defence, attack men, there is no 
in the jungles ; and the following inciileiiL, which doubt that the snakes of India will not do so. 
nmy be fully relied on, shews that even the tiger The ^vritcr has seen great numbers of them in 
is chary of gratifying his voracious propensity at his time, but he never heard of one attacking a 
the expense of a human being. man. In shoi-t, they invariably rush oiF at his 

Nearly half a century ago, a Capt.iin .T of approach ; and so long as he avoids triiading on, 

the Bombay Kiiginoers wjis tr.avelliiig .along the or othcTwisc hurting them, he is tpiite safe, ^lelr 
western mountain miige, then covered with ilensc principal foo<l consists of frogs, rats, and mice ; 
forests, and infested witli tigers, leo^iarils, bears, and if they enter a house, it is rather in search 
and other wild animals. Jlo had ntlired to X'est of these atiinials than to injure the inmates. The 
one uight, and was all hut .asleep, when hearing following iusUincc will shew how little diuigcr is 
a rustling in his tent, he stretched out his arm, to to be appndicnded from snakes. 

get hold of a c.anc ho knew stood against the tent- Some twenty years ago, a Mr F w.as trav- 

wall close by. In doing so, his hand struck against clliiig during the rainy season, and arrived ratluT 
a tiger, which had somehow found its way into the hate at a stiiging, or travellers’ bungalow, wluTe. ho 
tent On being touched, the animal uttered a deep intended to remain for the night. lie found, on ' 

growl ; and J fairly aroused, became .aware his .arriiail, that every room was alrcoily occupied 

of the nature of his unwelcome visitor. Tie Wiis by tnivelliTs ; and he was ubiigeil, tlici'efui'e, to 
seriously alarmed, but wisely rcMuairied perfectly remain in the veranda for the night. After par- 
still ; and the brute after a little time rpiietly taking of some n^fresli merit, he spread a small 
left the tent, and was seen walking Icdsurely carpet on the floor, converted Ids Kiddle into a 
away, by men who were posted in the vicinity ]nllow, and lying ilown, soon fell off to sleep, 
to keep watch during the night. They com- It rained all night, and towards morning he was ; 
incnccit shouting at the animal, which merely aroused by a cold wind which bad sot in. He lay | 
<piickcncd its pace at the noise, and disappeared awake for a time, moving from si«le to side, ami 1 
in the jungle close by. Hero was a chance for the suddenly felt somotldng move under the carpet ' 
tiger ; but if the truth were known, it would very near his hcail. As it was still dark, he grope«l to 

likely be seen that it was as much terrified as sec what it might he, .and to his horror, discovered 

J , and lav crouching in the dark until it from iU simHith scaly skin, that it was a snake. ; 

thought it could escape with .safety. Me jumped up and procured a light, just in time 

Another idea the natives have regarding the to sec the snake rush out of tlio vemnda. It hail ■ 
nature of the tiger is, that once the auiiiial has come to sock shelter from the pouring rain ami 

tasted human blood, it will, in preference to de- cold, and w'as glail, no doubt, of the opportunity 

vouring cattle, seize any man it can get hold of. of wanning itself under Mr F ciirpet. It . 

The idea is beside the question at issue ; but a.s certainly hail no idea of molesting him. ; 

the following rcMuarkable ineiilent, illustrative of The animals which remain to be spoken of, from ; 
it, which fell umler tlie writer’s notice, may prove which it is just possible that some danger may ; 
interesting to the render, he ventures to narrate it. he apprehended, are, the bear, tlic bison, the > 
It happened just afbjr the ^riiliiiy of 1857, when elejihuiit, and the wolf; but llie chances of danger j 
the people had betm di.sarmed, and were unable to from these arc so reinoto, that the mere mention | 
defend their cattle from wild beasts. How the of their names seems all that is necessary. The 
tiger to which the story relates had ac([uired a carnivorous wolf would, of liourse, be glad of a 
taste for human blood, was never cleared up ; but bite of human flesh ; but he is too great a coward | 
so great was bis partiality for it, that be would to attempt to attack a man ; and even when he is 1 
rush among a herd of cattle and caiT}' off the hiniscdf attacked, as long as there is any way of 
keeper, leaving the cattle unmolested. Such was escape, he will rather run away tliaii shew light, 
the daring of the brute, that one night he entered As to the rest, if the right of way in the forest is 
a hii^ in the outskirts of a village, wliicli was dispiitcil, bruiii may give one an ugly hug ; bright 
occupied by a man, his wife, and cliild. He first colours may provoke a chaigc from a bison; and 
seized the child, and was canying it otf^ wlien the .an elephant may revenge himself on one man for 
mother rushed after him with a hatchet ; the the insult offered by another ; but if these aiiiinals 
tiger dropped the child, ami seized tlie woman, are not molested, they Avill not m out of their 
whom, in turn, he also dropped on s(;eing tlie iiiaii W'ay to take upon themselves the olienBive.^ 
pursuing him. Tlie woman was too much injured Having dismissed those dreadful deuizens of 
to continue pursuit, but succeeded liy lnir screams the forest, from whicli, under certain circiim- 
iii arousing some of the villagers. WJicn they stances, the life of man is cndanjjcrcd, a few woida 
came to her aid, pursuit w^ns useless, for the may he said of those smaller animals, of an olijcc- 
brnle had got clear away. The remains of the lionablo nature, which either live in the neigh- 
man were found next day ; the woiiiati died a few boiiihood of man or share his dwelling, 
days afterwanls; hut the child, which was not Among these may he lucntioneil ttie scorpion, 
very much injured, survived. Tlie tiger w'as the mosquito, the frog, and the housc-lizanl. The 
killed a shoil time subsequently, hy a native scoipiou is the only one from which any great 
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inconvenittnr^ may be appmberiderl. Its stiiis* 
particularly in the case of a block scorpion, causes 
uiiich pain, accom]):iiii(‘il ^vith swelling, which 
BoinetimcB continues fur a day or two; but as 
the Bcoi^non seldom ctit(>rs the houses of Euro- 
peans, there is not much fear of their being stung 
Oy it. In short, the writer does nf)t rcmieiiibcr a 
single instance of a European sufforing from the 
sting of a scorpion, lie has, however, known 
several cases of natives being stung hy this animal ; 
but when it is considered that the thatchcMl huts 
of the natives allbrrl peculiar facilities for animals 
of this kind to secrete ihcniselviis, and that the 
poorer natives go about night and day without 
shoes, the wonder is that they are not oftener 
stung by scorpions. 

The inoscpiito is very like unto, if not identical 
with the gnat of England, which is common in 
Bummer; and the reader will therefore have no 
diilicnlty in forming a correct i<lea of the nature of 
this much-dreailed insect. Mosquitoes are, it is 
true, much more numerous in India than gnats in 
England, and therefore the inconvenience arising 
from them is proportionally greater ; hut at the 
worst, inconvenience is all that need he appre- 
hended from them danger there is none. All the 
jirccantions the poorer natives use to guard them- 
selves from the attack of the mosquito is, whem 
lying d^»wn for the night, to envelop theniselve-s 
from head to foot in either a coarse blanket or 
thin sheet, according to the season of the year. As 
a matter of course, this does not secure impunity 
from the eiunny ; hut it shews what little import- 
ance the natives attach to the bite of the mosquito. 
A good rub and a grunt arc the only indications 
the sleeping victim shews of the in diction hci has 
undcigono. Europeans who can allbixi them, have 
net or gau/c cnrlaiiis to llun'r bedsteads, whieli 
eirectnally keep nut tlie-se little tyrants, and all 
that has to be done to sccui'c a quiet night’s rest is, 
on getting under the curtains, to make certain that 
no Ktray mcniher of the mosquito community has 
found a lodgment within llicni. 

Frogs are ])erfectly harmless, and seldom ininulc 
into houses, except for sholtor during the hotter 
season of the year. Tliey may then he seen in 
bath-rooms or such places, crouched under earthen 
pots or oilier vessels containing water. If it were 
not that they prove a strong temptation to snakes 
to come into tho houses in searen of them, there j 
could be little objection to a frog or two taking 
shelter from the heat in those parts of the house 
visited but once or twice during tho twenty-four 
hours. 

The house-lizard, or fly-catcher as it is some- 
times called, is not a nice animal to sec about the 
house, and some, lailics, from its look, have a perfect 
horror of it However, it also is quite harmless, 
so far as tho cenus homo is concerned ; and its 
preference for his dwelling to tho open air, arises 
simply^ from the fact that it lives on flics and 
mosquitoes, and these are found in greater abun- 
dance within houses than anywhere tuso. 

now the writer tmsts he has dispelled some 
of the idle fears with which India is connected in 
the minds of many who have not been there to 
judge for themselves, and whoso confiding credu- 
lity has been practised upon, for the sake of ainusc- 
inent, by tliose who have. He does not object to 
a little fun in its proper place, but he certainly 
objects to a mosquito being turned into an ele- 


phant, and abnuse-lizanl into an embryo crricodllc, 
particularly if the transtormatiori is intended to 
cast a slur up«in a countiy of which lie is known 
as an indubitable champion. 


DASH M A R T O N’S L K (1 A C Y. 
chaptkh I. 

Ip the comity of ■ be the Avarmest, snnniest 
county in England — as its inhabitants pretend — 
it may be safely anirmod that there, is no warmer, 
sunnier spot tliaii Moitlicii Avithin its compass. 
The house of ^lordicu i.s an old-fashioned red 
brick and tiled house, Avhich lias been added to 
here and there ; here a substantial wing put on, 
there a how-AvindoAV thrown out. The front of it 
is covereil witli ivy and creepers, out of which the 
cheerful Aviiidows twinkle ami blink in the sun- 
shine; and from early spring to Christmas-tide 
almost, the hum of bees and twittering of song- 
Linls never cease about its walls. Then it h.na 
a fine old-fashioned walled garden, whore rich 
peaches, and luscious nectarines, and sunny apri- 
cots grow and ripen in their seasons. Add to this 
th.nt it is infolded and sheltereil hy a group of 
noble trees, of A'aried, well-contrasted foliage ; that 
you liaA'fi a charming lawn, surrounded by gay 
ilower-beds, ami Tose-trees running riot in profu- 
sion, backed with fiowerin*» shrubs, such as the 
nurserymen of Woking ana llagshot may envy, 
and you Avill admit that Mordieu has about it the 
elements of a pleasant tranmiil retreat. But add 
another element. liOt it be known that the house 
Avliose outwanl shell wc have described is happy 
ill the presence of fair and graceful womanhood, 
and the ]dace assumes a brighter, warmer iiitcre.st 
^donlieu is very well in its Avay, but Lucy Dash- 
marton, who lives there, is far more worthy of our 
respect ful admiration. 

John Dushinartoii, her father, is the OAvner of 
Mordicu and tho farm of the same name ; a tall, 
good-humoured, but jiassionale, prideful man, with 
lic>althy, ruddy cheeks, a fine i^uilinc nose, and 
a frank, impel uoiis bearing. He is not only the 
owner of Monlicii, hilt .also the agent to the Chil- 
prune estate, a po.sition that gives him commanding 
influence in the neighbourhood ; for far and wide, 
stretching for miles around, this mat estate of the 
Chiipruiies has SAvallowed up aud digested all the 
mim.»r properties that came Avithin its folds. It is 
in the hands of truslccs now, fur the benefit of the 
little Lmly (^hilprune, a child some five years old ; 
and these trustees appear upon the scene at rare 
ami uncertiuii intervals, so that nobody in the 
neighbourhood knoAvs much about them. John 
Dashmarton is the virtual nilor of the estate ; and 
if you asked any of the smaller ten.ants Avho aa’us 
their loiidlonl, the reply would he, in nine cases 
out of ten, ‘Mas’r John Daslimartou.’ 

John had long been a AvidoAVor ; and for several 
years — ever since, she left school— -his daughter Lucy 
W nilwl OA^er his house. She av:i9 iioav Hourly 
tAVO-and-tAA’cnty, Avit li a dark Aviiiniiig, almost Irish 
face ; a neat, well-devcdoped figure, rather under 
than over the middle height; a pleasant, caressing 
manner for those Avhom she liked, and a good de:u 
of dignity and promptitude for the rest of the 
world. Nature and the ])osition she held had 
given her a good concent of herself ; indeed, she 
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could liuixlly have been John Daahiniirtou’a daugh- 
ter witlioiit u lair share of tliat quality; but it was 
tempercfl by an atfoctionato disposition and gener- 
ous, kindly impulses. 

There was a brother, Spillcr, a year younger than 
his sister, who was now an undeigradiiate at Cam- 
bridge. In liini the family trait, of a somcwhiit 
inordinate self-opinion, had dovcloped in the 
kindly soil of the university, till it had almost 
choked and superseded any otlier qualities he 
might have originally possessed. AViLh his budget 
of cuneiit slang, his wardrobe of the choicest Cam- 
bridge cut, his handsome expressionless face, his 
overweening assurance, and liis measundess con- 
tempt for everything outside his own small clique, 
he was an object of woiulor ami , aversion to the | 
disinl(>r(fstcd observer; but it must be admitted 
that he was popular enough with the ladies of his 
acquaintance, and was dearly loved by liis sister 
Lucy. 

It is a letter from her brother Spiller— ami not 
'.a love-letter, as you might liave guessed from the. 
bnaithless attention she gives it, and the heightened ; 
colour that glows in her checks — that fiUcy Dash- | 
marton is reading at the break fasl-ltiblc in the : 
parlour at Afordieu this tine October morning, i 
She is alone, for her f.ither bn^iklaslcd a couple of 
hours ago, and was away with his gun and dogs 
before Lucy came down. The parlour Ls warm 
and sunny, and the windows were wide open down 
to the lawn; a pleasant breeze steals in with the 
rustle and murmur of leaves and the hum of bees, 
and, it must be added, of wasps also, fn)m the 
neighbouring graiie-vine. iNotliing in this world 
is perfect; and Lucy’s .appreciation of tlic balmy 
morning, of breakfast, for which si I e has an excel- 
lent a])i)(!liU;, and of lier brotli(‘i‘’d letter, is some- 
what marred by the occasional iticui'sions of these 
little warlike and aggressive insects. 'L'hey have 
begun to crawl now too, and thus to render them- 
selves particularly daug(U'(jus to the pctlicoatcd 
sex. Lucy is not brave against physical tlaiigeis, 
and is a good deal worried in her mind about the 
wasps. Still, her brother’s letter .seems to be an 
important one, and claims her thoughtful consider- 
ation. One passage she reads over and over again. 

‘ I have fancied,’ wroUi Spiller, ‘ from your men- 
tioning Alfred llarvcy’s name .several times in 
your lost letter, and lr«)in what 1 observed in liis 
manner when I was last at Mordieu, tli.at ho is 
not unlik(;ly buoying himself up with the liojut <»r j 
making h ini. self *agreealili: to you. Now, 1 hojie 
you w'ill at once and iirinly stamp out any idea of 
the kind he may have, rnnceivcil. Of *cour.se, 1 
don’t allude to the possibility of your thinking 
seriously of his attontions, L know ver}’ wcdl tliat 
you have too much family pride, too much con- 
sideration for my int(*rcsts, to dream of an alliance 
Fo compromising. Such a man I could not possi bly 
introduce to any of my friends. lie w'ould be set 
down at once as a coiniiioii cad. Now, Tn^silian 
AVhitwick — .although I think you might lof)k much 
higher — is still in every way unexceptionable.’ 

But Siuller seemed to liuve overshot the mark a 
little. *A coninion cad,’ she repeated to liersclf 
more than once. ‘ No ; he is not that, Spiller. 
And considering how kind .and hospitablo he 
always is to you, it is not grateful of you to say so.’ 
Spiller, had ho. been ])reseiit, would have rejoined, 
that he hsid said nothing of the kind, that he liatl 
only set forth wliat opinion his friends would 


have. But Lucy’s common-sense would Lave at 
once ignored such a nice distinction. | 

‘ AVell, he is gone now,' said Lucy, with a sigh - , 

^ gone away for six months, perha])B ; and in that ; 
tiine what may happen i 1 daresay ho will bring 
a wife homo from America — tlie girls there are - 
very fusciiiatiiig, they say; and os Alfred has ' 
])lenty of money, they are not likely to be so ! 
fastidious os Spiller would have me be.’ 

Alfred Harvey was eiie of the principal tenants i 
on the Cliilpriiiic estate— the son of a wcalthy 
shopket'per in the chief town of the county. li'.> : 
was a farmer of tlie modern school, with plenty of . 
capital, a faim well stocked, and furnished witii 
all the latest iiiechani»il appliances. A man with 
.111 ugly, g(K>d-tenip(!red facf», a great brown beani, 
and a manner somewhat brusi|ue and rough. Hi- 
been a good deal at the Dashmurtous’ lately, 
for John liked lii-s cuiiipany, although he snuiii'etl 
at him sometimes Ixdiiiid liLs back. Tic li:al shewn 
his aduiiraiioii for Lucy pretty plainly, and a very 
111 tic encoiirageiiKuit from her would have broiigli: 
liiiii to declaration point. But lliaLmicuuragemciit 
she would not give. She liked him well eiioiigli, 
but she hiul ])ictured to herself a very dilleroiit 
type of mail as the. iiieal liiisliand ; and then l> 
many him wuiiM be to a ceiiain extent a decline 
in the social .scale. ’I'lie Wliitwick.s would iiu! 
visit her, nor the Maiii])rices, nor the Jj(.ystonc.<. 
nor any of the good families of the iieighboiirhoo:! 
with whom they w’ere now on friendly terms. 

And then, what was wome Ilian all, Alfrod had 
a very objc'clionable father and mother. 

They had been on a visit at their son’s Iiou.«c, 
not long ago, and Lucy half <u>pec.ted, with tlie 
object of ‘taking stock/ as Harvey //(m wouM 
have expi'C.Sfi:cd it, of Lucy ln‘rsi*lf. Alfred had 
persmuhal Lucy and lier father to meet tlnan ill :i 
]deiiic W'hich lio gave at aii old castle near by : 
but tbo tiling wa.s a failure. John and Mr Ibivvey 
quarrelled desperately more than once ; wliil-st Lucy 
and tlie mnther had not an idea in common, and 
grew wo fully tired of uach other ere the day mjL'- 
out, Mr.s Harvey being mii! of those plain-spoken 
women who s(‘em to have an instinctive know- 
loilge of everyboily’s tender corn, and to delight in 
trampling on it. 

Alter that, the father and the mother both set 
their faces lesolutely against any alliance with the 
Dushinurtons. Mr Harvey liad no doubt kept :i 
tight band over liis boh in the way of the caiiital 
he had advanced him, and what lie said went 
for a long way. Still, if Alfred pci’scverod, there ! 
w'as no doubt liis father w'ould give in at lost ; and , 
somewhat fearing this, the elder iiroposed to hi-^ ; 
son to take a lour in America for three months or j 
so after harvest, to see what they vrere doing over 
there in agricnltiirc and implenicuts -the father t'l 
pay all expenses. This might Ikj the meaii^Alr 
llarvey hoped, of weaning his son's alTections froia 
the girl at Mordieu, by Hhewiiig him how many 
other protty girls there were in the world, and that 
a man with his pockets well lined need not bate 
hU countenance wlbre any one. 

Well, Alfred was gone ; he had start^ 
Livcrfiool the night before, and was to Mil ini'* 
very day. But the last house be hail visited bad 
been Mordieu, and the last adieu he had mode hail 
been to Lucy Dashmarton. 

' 1 shall take no one’s hand in mine after this, 
on this side of the water,’ said Alfred, in parting, I 
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her a long and louder cloi^ji ; ‘ and when I 
come bock I hope it will be the first to greet me.* 
Alfred’s eyes were all of a swim, and he might 
have blurted forth a declaration of his love, 
then and tlierc, but at this moment John Dash- 
iiiarton came out, and took him by the ami. 

< Dome algng, Han'cy,' he said ; ‘ 1 have got a word 
or two to say to yon uhoiit what wo were talking 
of just now* (Alfred had been closeted witli Dash- 
niarton in his hiisineHM-rooiu for gome time) ; ‘give 
ino a lift os far os Ashhjyhnrpt.* 

And then the dogcarl had dashed away from 
the gale, and she had seen no more of him. W<dl, 
if the declaration that had trenihled on his lips 
hod been made, she would have refused him point- 
1)1ank. She felt sure of that. And on the whole 
she was glad that he had not asked her. She had 
now three or four months to think about the 
matter, and test her feelings for Alfi-ed, and of 
course she could not do that ellectually without 
flirting a little with somebody else. 

Dnuikhist was over and luncheon, and still John 
j Dasliinarlun had not returned, rmey Wias not sur- 
prised at this, although she wondered a little that 
her father h*id nut sent Iionie for I'cfresliment, as 
j lie was not given to long fasting, lint perhaps 
he had gone further atield than lie originally in- 
tended, and had claimed hospitality at some fann- 
I house. He would bring home a good hag of game, 

, 110 doubt, and it would come in handy at this 
■ present time, for Tjiiry meditated a little diuncr- 
, party. She could give a dinner-party now with 
; a mind free from anxiety, lest Alfred should 
n*sent being left out, or llie other guests should be 
, olfended at being askcil to meet him. Lucy had 
; donned a pretty' ariornooii costume, and now sal 
. ilown in the drawing-room by the open window 
I to make a list of the gniisls whom she woiiM invite, 

'■ and draw a rough ski-Udi of the dinner she would 
I give them. The hustle of an arrival, however, 

; .<!ooii disturbed her ; a carringo—thc WhiLwicks' 
-- drove up to the, door. Inicy ran to the 
I i»ier-glass in a little ln*juM:itiun, to see if her 
! hair was all right, and ready to receive visifoi-s ; 

I and then she snatched up licr com]i:iiiy hit of 
I Jicrliii-wool work, and began to stitch artlessly and 
I originally. 

‘ My dear Taicy ! * said ^1 rs Wh ilwick, a stout portly 
dame, who delighted in black velvet and s]iarklLng 
I heads of jet, ‘ Always busy, you indefatigable girl, 
i Now, whom may this charming jiioce of work be 
meant for ? A curate, accoriling to the books. Well, 
hero is a curate for you. — Tresilian, come fonvanl. 
— I brought Tresilian ; poor hoy, he was so anxious 
to see you. — Now, 'rivailiaii, would not a ]jiece of 
work like this reconcile you to a curacy ? * 

Tresilian was a mild-looking Init rather pompons 
young man, with his mother s somewhat massive 
face, but without the strong determined will that 
shone in lici-s. Me was of Oxford, and had taken 
orders in coinpliauco with his inothcr’s wish; 
rather to keep liim out of mischief, and under 
her matemal wing, than that she thought him 
peculiarly qualihed for the. profession, 

^ I Yes,’ went on Mrs Whitwick, as soon as Tre- 
eilian had greeted Lucy, and they wen? all setthal ; 
‘ 1 think poor Tresilian has inaile up his mind to 
take a curacy. It is a great trial for us all, but we 
think it for the best, especially as we have met 
with such a charming opening. Of course a 
cmnwm curacy would not do for Tresilian.* 
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‘ Of course not,’ said Lucy ; ‘ I should have 
thought he would have taken a hi.shopric at once.’ 

‘Come now, Miss Dashmarton,* cried Tresilian; 

* don't chair a fellow, now ; ha, lia ! * 

Mrs Whitwick, seeing that her son was pleased, 
smiled too, condescendingly. * You are so severe, 
Lucy ; you really want some one to curb you,* she 
cried, .shaking her finger in playful iiiena(!e. ‘But 
you know some of the.^c curacies are so disagree- 
able. Upon fine trying occasion, Tresilian had to 
lodge ov»:r a harher’s .sliop ; and really on Saturday 
nights the siiippiiig, and shaving, auil stamping of 
feiit ill and out — oh, it was dreadful ! * 

‘ But the pomatum was the wonst,* said Tresilian. 

‘Yes, Fancy in tlie hot wcatlier the .smell of the 
pomatum and hair-oiJ. Poor fellow, he shall never 
he ex))()scd to anything of the kind again. II is pa • 
i.s going to build him a church by-and-by; but in • 
the meantime, a ino.st fasliionable neighbourhood, a ! 
clianiiing lioiisc- tlic vicarage — the rector gives it j 
up to him, being a man of largo property, who lives ‘ 
at the manor. Plenty of rcoiu for liis old mother, ’ 
when sh(! comes to see him — ah, and for a young j 
wife too, Miss Dashmarton !’ • 

‘Pcrliap.s not,* sail I Lucy sagely ; ‘it might not ! 
be big enough for them both.’ ! 

‘All, of cour.40, my dear Jjiicy, the mother W'ould j 
retire into the backgnmiid then. — ^Tresilian, my ' 
dear, 1 must have one or two of these charming blue ! 
flowers I see at tlie eiul of the garden — with j'our , 
permission, Lucy. Ah, do go and get me some ; ! 
and, my ilear boy, run round to the gate first, and ■ 
see that Thomas is not teasing the homes : flick, 
Hick, flick ; he drives them almo.st mad when we 
are not looking after liiiii. — And now, my dear,* 
said Mr.s Whitwick, as soon as her son had left the ' 
riMuii, ‘now that we *ve got rid of Tresilian, 1 want ‘ 
to speak to you seriously. Poor bov, he has set hi.s ; 
heart upon you. ('andiilly, I tell you 1 would j 
rather he h;ul waited ; but 1 iran deny him nothing. 
Now, Lucy, what are you going to say to him 1* j 

‘Why, when he comes and ask.s me himself, j 
perllap.^ I may give him an answer,* ! 

‘ But, iiiy ilear girl, consider ; the ])00r boy’.^ ! 
nerves are so delicate. I am .sure that the shock of ' 
a refusal would uiiiuan liim completely. Nut that ; 
I think you vrmild refuse liim, dear, for just cou- 
.•^ider, an only son— all his pa’s property and mine. 
You were Laughing about a bishopric just now, 
Lucy; hut I as.snrc you there arc many hishojH 
who are worse off than Trcsiliau will be by-aiid- ; 
by.* 

* Still, if r can’t make up my mind to like him, 
Mrs Wliilwick V 

‘ Well, Mi.ss Dashmarton,* said Mrs Whit wick, ■ 
‘[can only sny that there is not a girl within ; 
twenty miles i-ound who would not have jumped 
at such ail offer ; but if you don’t know your own 
mind Ah, what ’s that \ ' 

‘It sounded like a shut,* said Lucy, going to 
the window, through which Tresilian was just 
entering. 

‘ Yes, it was a shot in the woods,* said Tresilian. 

Shortly afterwarils, the clock on the mantel-shelf j 
struck the liour three, and the church clock boomed 
solemnly forth. At the same moment, a sharp 
rat-tat was heanl at the door, a noisy double- 
knock, which liad a certain busiuess-like harshness 
about it. 

‘ It was my father, I daresay, firing a 'fiarting shot 
at a mbbit ; he is cotuiug home now, 1 fancy.’ 
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‘And yet,’ wiid Tresiliaii, ‘it had a muffled 
heavy sound, like a gun fii-od close to the ground.’ 

‘ More visitors, it seems,’ cried Mrs Whitwick, 
rising, as the servant entered with a card. ‘ Wo 
can’t stop any longer, Lucy, no, not even to see 
John Dashmartori. We ’ll iind our way across the 
lawn, dear; and think of what I’ve said, and try 
to make up your mind.’ Mrs Whitwick kissed her 
fmgens seized her son by the arm, and led him | 
out I 

‘ Mr Elkin.y saiil Lucy, reading over the name 
on the visiting-card. ‘ 1 don't know him ; but 
shew him in, Jane ; he is one of papa’s friends, I 
daresay.’ 

Mr Elkins was a short, precise-looking, elderly 
man, dressed in professional black, with a shrewd, 
pinched face, and bright, wide-open, unwinking 
eyes. Hu bowed very coldly to Miss Dashiiiarton. 

‘ 1 have an njiiiointmeiit with Mr Dashmartou,’ he 
said— ‘three o’clock pniiiijit’ 

‘ l’.'ipa will be here diii:ctly, T tliink. I heanl his 
gun ill tliu home-woods just now.’ 

'Oh, shooting, is he?’ said Elkins, Lvikiiig at 
his watch with a dissatisfied expression. * My time 
is viduable, young lady ; cfiu you let your father 
know that 1 am waiting? Mr Elkins, the auditor 
of the Chilprune estate.* 

‘ But Mr Partritlge is the auditor, an<l my father 
did not expect him for another month.’ 

‘ Mr Partridge has resigned, and I am here in his 
place ; and, as I said before, my time is valuable,* 

‘You are not so nice as Mr Partridge, anyhow,* 
said Lucy to herself ; for ^fr Taiirblgo’s visits 
had always been occasions of festivity at Mordiou. 
He iisnally gave ph*nt.y of notice of his coming ; a 
dinner-party was generally arranged in his honour ; 
and he was such a funny, courteous, pleasant little 
man, that his company was always appreciated. 
But this new man didn’t seem at all ple:isant, and 
Lucy did not think that she would even ask him 
to stay to dinner. 

‘Perhap you can shew mo the bo<iks, young 
lady,’ sairl Elkins, after a moment’s fretful inipi- 
ticnce, ‘and 1 can make a start P 

‘ 0 dear, no,’ said Lucy ; ‘ I would not touch any 
of papa’s books on any account — he would he so 
angry.’ 

At this moment the drawing-room door was 
flung violently open, and two handsome spaniels, 
panting and opcn-montlicd, dashed into the room, 
and sprang joyously towards Lucy, 

‘ 0 Chance, Daah ! you naughly dogs, get out of 
the room directly.— But napa is home now, anyhow, 
Mr Elkins ; here are the dfigs.* Lucy ran to the door, 
and called out loudly : ‘ Papa, papa ! call away 
these do"3 of yours ; they are making such a mess 
in the drawing-room.’ But there was no reply ; 
and Lucy, with an undefinable feeling of uneasi- 
ness, ran out to the gate, to see if her father was 
coming along the roatl. But instead of her father’s 
well-known ligiire, she only saw the kccjier hurry- 
ing towards the house, his i'nco ashcii pale. ‘ What ’s 
the matter, Giles ? Js anything wrong ? * cried Lucy, 
her heart giving a strange throlj of foreboding. 

‘ Master — master ! * gasped the keeper — ‘ in the 
home-wood— shot dead — through the heart 1’ 

Tliere was a long argument among the twelve 
honest farmers and tradesmen who formed the 
coroner’s jury over John Doshmarton’s boily, as to 
the venlict they should return. Tliat no one was 


concerned in his death but the man himself, was 
evident enough. His gun, still smoking, had betni 
found at his side ; whilst in the trigger-guard was 
twisted a llcxiblo strip of ground-ash, that had 
no doubt been the means of dischai^ng the weapon. 
Half the jury hod come to the conclusion that the 
death was the result of an accident. John hod 
been making his way through the wood ; his gun 
had caught in this twig ; he ha«l turned round to 
disentangle it, and hail received the contents in 
his chest. ’J’hc ot her hal f pointful out the improba- 
bility of a man like Dashmarton, an old ami care- 
ful sportsman, currying his gun in such a reckless 
way. Some of these latter, too, remarked, that 
they hail noticed John looking a bit worried lately ; 
and altogether they thought that a verdict of 
tciuixiRiry insanity would best dischai^e the obli- 
gations of their oath, without unnecessarily dis- 
tressing the feelings of the dead man’s relations. 
But the foreman, a well-to-do fanner, a groat 
friend nf poor John’i^ ihi-ew the weight of his 
influence on the other side. ‘ Why shouhl we go 
and cast a slur upon ilic family?’ he asked — *a 
family os has always lived respected among us. 
There was never any iiisaiiilY about John— as 
clear-headed a man fis ever lived, and what’s 
mure, one as jiaid his way, every halfpenny of it. 
Why, 1 happen to know that John went round 
the town the day before lie died, and settled up 
every bill he had in the place. Does that look like 
temporary insanity ?’ This statement was eorro]n)- 
raled by more than one of the shopkeepers who 
wen* on the jury, and led to a general revulsion of 
leeling. The ninre favourable verdict was retunioi 
— ‘Accidental Death.’ 

Even in the depth of her distress at the loss of 
so kind and loving a lather, fiucy Daslniiiirloii had 
a smiso of vivid relief and coinfurt, when the result 
of the inquest was toM her. An une:vsy doubt 
liad entered her mind ; she strove to lliriist it out, 
but it dwelt there, nevertheless. Could her fiitlufr, 
in a moiiieiit of depression and causeless dread, ' 
have put an eiul to his own life? He had not 
been himself, of late, lunl aomeiimes fallen into 
fits of low dr:»poiideiicy. J I is manner — to her iimro 
uirectioiiate than ever— hail oi'leu about it a tinge 
of Bon-ow and regret. Whim be hail kissed her 
sometimes, she luul seen his eyes diiunied with 
teai-s. At the lime, she hail set lliis down to 
neiTous fancies about his health and piuspccts of 
life ; hut now she dreaded, and the news of the 
coroner’s verdict came to her as an answer to her 
iinjuKt suspicions, and relieved the dark shallow 
that had fallen upon her hcait. Those who were 
best qualified to judge had put it on reconl, after 
a lon^ investigation, that her father was guiltless 
of selt-slaiighter. 

Spiller was on his way home ; he had been tele- 
graphed for, and was expected that evening ; and 
Luejr put off her grief for a wdiile, whilst she 
hurried here and there to see that everything was 
ready for his reception. Many other duties fell 
upon her ; and the messages ana condolences frem 
all the county round were incessant-— very gratify* 
ing, os Bhcwiiijg the respect in which Dashraarton 
hail been lieht, but at the same time keeping the 
house in no little confusion. 

Mr Elkins the auditor had not vet made his 
appearance again at Mordieu. He had attended the 
inquest as a casual spectator, and had smiled sor- 
dotiicolly when the vcnlict was given. But Lucy 
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liad a note from him in the couno of the day. Mr 
KlkiiiB was deeply sorry to intrude at such a 
moment^ but his time was valuable. The books of 
Uio estate were the property of the estate, and 
must be given up to him, that ho inight ijerform 
Ills duties. Ue would call in thu course of an 
iiour, and trusted that Miss Dashiniuloii would 
give the necessary orders. 

To this Lucy replied that her brother was the 
lUiister of everything now, and tlmt she could do 
nothing till his return, lie was expected home 
that evening, and Mr Elkins could sec him then. 

Spiller came as expected —a good deal agitated 
and disti’essed at meeting his sister under such 
altered circumstances, but still with his natural self- 
iii)|)ortarice crojipiiig up through it all. lie soon 
made it evident that he was the master now ; and 
Lucy, too glad for the moment to be relieved of all 
resnonsibiUty, gave up everything into his hands. 


liis position with some little coiiiplaceiicy. But 
ycstciday he hod on his mind the awkwiiid fact 
that he owed two hundred and fifty pounds, mid | 
tlial ere long ho would have to confess as much to ! 
his father, and beseech him to help him out of his I 
dilliculties. To-day, he was the owner, no doubt, 
of Mordieii — and that must be worth ten thouf^uud 
pounds at least — so that, if he had been live limes 
ns iiiucli in debt, be need not worry liiiiiself about 
the matter, 'i'lieii, os to tlui future, bo coiibl banlly 
])eThapa hope to succeed to bis fathers post and the 
enjoyment of his full salary all at once ; but still 
it was possible— a sort of hereditary right among 
the employes of a laigo estate being often acknow- 
ledged by those who owe so mu<*h to that principle. 
Altoge.thcr, Spiller looked bof»i*fully to the future ; 
and if, as he expected, bis iather bad loft a good 
round sum invested- -the accuuiubitions of his 
lifetiiiic — to bis sister Lucy, they might live 
l(»gether for a while very comforluhly and easily, 
without troubling theinseLves about the (.hilpruiie 
agency, if it did not fall in to liiiii. 

* Who is Elkins V said Spiller to his si.^tor, as 
that gentleman’s card >vas broii^lit in once 11101-0. 
‘And what docs he want bothering at this limel’ 

‘ He is the new auditor/ said Lucy. ‘ He was to 
have mot pajui yosloi-day at tliroo o’clock, to go 
through the books, and it was just at that 

hour* Lucy w’as overnowereil with the 

reminiscence, and hastily left tiie room. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Spiller to himself, ‘1 had belter 
keep ill with these people if 1 mean to try for the 
agency.’ 

Mr Elkins was therefore admitted. Ho had 
brought with him the clerk wbo was employed 
by Dashmartou at certain periods to help him with 
the accounts. 

‘This young man knows where everything Ls 
kegt, 1 helievo,’ said Elkins in explanation. 

a iller led the way to the business-rooiu. The 
B of the Chilprune estate were kept in a fire- 
proof safe built into the wall ; Spiller had his 
father’s keys, and it was soon opeiieA 1 

‘ There % only one book I want at present,’ said ; 
Elkins quietly, ‘and tlmt is, tlie hauker’s pass-book.’ ! 

D^morton’s funeral was attended by a laige 
nuM of friends and by tlie tenantry of the 
Lhilprunc estate ; but even at the ceremony 
i^lf sundry sinister rumouiB were whisperell 
about. It was said that deceased was consider- 


ably deficient in his accounts ; that large defalca- ' 
tions hail been discovered, that his estate was in 
fact insolvent. Tlie ])iiqiort of these rumours soon 
reached the Dashinartons in a very substantial, 
implcaimiit form. Mr Elkins shewed conclusively 
a iluficiciicy of ten thousand xiounds in John 
Dashmartoii’s balances. Tim Mui-dieu property, it 
turned out, was iin)rtgageil to its full value. The 
trustees of tlic (fiiilpruiie eHlate seized upon all 
that was left, and that was little beyond the fur- 
niture of Monlieii, the horses ami c,arringcs, and 
a cellar of choice wines. Nor was anything re- 
maining for Spiller and his sister, except a few 
articles of furniture and some personal belongings, 
which they were allowed to carry away. So they 
were driven out from sunny Afordieu, and took 
lodgings for a time in the neighbouring town of 
Friddciidcii. Much sympathy W'as felt with the 
young people, and they received many offers of 
assistance. John Dashmarton had been w*isc in this ; 
he had incurred no debts in the ncighbonrhood. 
He had, at all events, robbed no one but his em- 
ployers, and even they did not feel it personally. 
Only the little being of the Chilpnines who was 
yet in the nursery would perhaps have a tiara of 
brilliants the h^ss, or a pturare of pearls, in the 
days to come. Thus all the world of Friddcnden 
looked very favoiimhly upon the Dashmartons, and 
did what they could to make them welcome ; and 
as something must he dune for daily bread, Lucy 
determined to set up a little school — a kind of 
jireparator}' school for young ladies. 


SlOK-NUBSlNd, AN EMPLOYMENT FOR 
KDUOATEl) AVOMEN. 

To many who are anxious to give their daughters 
a staff to loan 011 in life, au occupation which 
will render them self-dc pendent and useful, the 
necessary education for llic incilical profession is 
loo expensive, index>eudeiitly of other and more 
serious dilliculties. Latterly, many sources of 
einploynient have boon secured to women; and 
within the last year, certain of the. government 
otlicea have openeil their portals to educated girls, 
capable of passing an examiualiuu by no means 
Iriviiil, at the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 'With what success this step will bo 
attended, it is early to ])roi)liesy. It has one 
great recommendation— namely, that the require- 


ments are not such as to dismay any good pupil in 
a well-directed collegiate school, and can possess 110 
terrors for those who have already passed the local 
examinations of the nnivcrsiiics — a test whicli 
most panmts who estimate real mental training 
ibr their daughters would desire them to suhiuit 
to, whatever their prospects iu future life may be. 

The complete recognition of the large field of 
labour open to women as nurses, dates wo think, 
from the time of the Crimean War, when Miss 
Nightingale and her band of assistants were of such 
incalculable service to the heroes of their coiintiy, 
when woundeti, sick, ami dying. Every one at 
that time felt that the dire necessities of war had 
developed a sphere for woman’s work, the value 
of which could not he gainsaycil ; but it has taken 
years of ctfoit, iinassisteil by the great pressure 
of the battle-field, to convince the directors of 
hospibils, boards of guardians, and district visitors, 
that to nurse wisely and w*dl, and with beiiefit to 
the patient be he even a pauper, intelligence and 
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special irainimj are iiecessuiy, and that without 
these qualifications a nurse (so called) is often a 
enrse iiisU'iul of a hlcssiii}'. Gradimlly the state 
of feeling which made it jiossihle for * Mrs Gamp ’ 
to be more than a creation of fancy, is passing 
away, and all classes arc beginning to see, that in 
sickness the choice of a nurse is j^erhaps inoi'e 
important even tlian the choice of a doctor ; that 
ofleiitiiiics life and n-covery are in her hands, when 
the doctor hiis done his best or his worst as it may 
be. Nor will any who have ever passed through 
the valley of severe illness fail to estiinalc at its 
tme value the lender care of one not only well 
instructed in her art, but by reason of her prc< 
vious surroundings and education, capahle of cntei^ 
ing into the minute rermiMiieiits of feeling, he they 
for pleasure or pain, which scivere sulhiring fre- 
quently develops in a patient. AVell can wo under- 
stand the feeling which was gratified and soothed, 
inadvertently enough, in the frame of a poor dying 
girl in a workhouse, when we gently stnjked her 
thin wasted haurl. She exclaiiinal : ^ Oh, do that 
again! It is so long since I f<‘ll a soft gentle hand 
— never since I was a little child I * At that 
moment we knew that were it no other gift iu a 
woman 'which fitted her si^ccinlly to minister to 
the sick, her soft white hand is in itself an instru- 
ment of healing. 

But the education nccessarj' for an cflicient sick- 
nurse is not of the sentinicntnl or dilettante sort ; 
she must in the first i>lacc have good and vigorous 
health, which supposes also goocl spirits, ami we. 
think she. ought to have a sympatholic and kindly 
heart devoted b) her calling. At pre-sent there are. 
but few women who take the social luiik of ladies, 
who have given tliemselves to this work ; and 
there are perhaps some dilficulties to cncoimter in 
their iiecessaiy training when they volunteer for 
the service. Notahlc aiiiong.st the women of the 
upper classes who give their lives to llu! nursing 
of the sick, and to training otlieis to do so, Is .Miss 
Florence Lees, the frieml and as.«istant of Miss 
Nightingale. She was the first stiulcnt of the art 
of nursing who entered »St Thomas’s Hospital, J..on- 
don, under the Nightingale. Fund as it is ralleil ; 
and since that liiiie she has siioii considerable 
service in llic hospitals of tlic r.oiitine]it in the 
Fraiico-Prussian \\ ar, and is now superintendeiil 
of the Metropolitan liiHlitutioii for providing 
trained nurses for the sick poor. In an address 
on ‘ Nursing the Sick,' recently given hy M iss bee.s 
before the National Ifealth Society, she explained 
the working of this nur.'^ing Institution, and tin* 
great benefit dcriveil from its opc'rations wherciver 
ihey^ extend. Unconnected with any particular 
religious creed or deiioTnination, the object of 
the association is to provide nurses for tliu sick 
poor in their own dwellings. Unless in a lios- 
pital, but few of our poortir neigbljoura know tlio 
luxur;f of a nurse in illness.' With the be.st 
intentions in the world, neither the ability nor 
the time of the relatives of the sick ailmils of 
the necessaiy care and attention. Medicine given 
just when remembered, and dirt and K(|ualor 
rendered more terrible and overwhelming than 
usual, from the extra demand which sickness 
makes on the resources of every household— these 
conditions must be apparent to all who have ever 
visited the sick poor in their huhitations. Tin* 
district nurse changes all this. As far as possible, 
after she is called in, the sick-room assumes a 


different aspect ; cleanliness takes the place of 
dirt ; the atmosphere of disease is puiined and 
changed, and many arc the recoveries which can 
he traceil mainly to her boueficent iuiluence. The 
want of especial nursing is felt perhaps mure 
terribly by poor than by ricli patients, so few 
of the former chiss know even how to apply the 
simplest remedies, to prepare a poultice or to 
•UTv A fomentation ; and it is witli Uio hope of 
neuiiMlyiiig tliis great deficiency, that the system 
t»f district nursiiig is licing encouraged largely iu 
fiOiuloii, luul has alreiuly been most successful in 
Liverpool, Binninghain, and other large towns. 

The nurses at present emidoyed in London us 
workers amongst the poor, are taken chiefly from 
the class that would otherwise become superior 
ilomcstic servants. They arc lodged and boarded in 
a district Home, of which it is contemplated to o{)en 
fhrec os soon as j)ossible iu clillerent quarters of 
the metropolis. Two arc alre.ady iu full operation, 
fuiitainiug si.v nurses each, who are lodged, fed, and 
superintended by a district Lady manager. Every 
imnse is rci|uii*ed to undergo one yeaFs training in 
:i hospital; and most of the large hospitals arrange 
to receive them. In the Nigliliiigale training 
warl of St Tliomas's Hospital, the probationary 
nurses obtain a thorough profiissioiial education. 
As soon as ilio nurse has passed her.' liospital year, 
she is placed in one of the Homes of the associa- 
tion, and coirimcMices her practical duties as di.s- 
Irict iiui’se amoni^'st tlie poor of Ihe neighbourhood, 
dirocleil anil assisted by the laily suiicriiiliMub'nt 
of her Home. The expen.^es of training are not 
groat, aiul are within the means of all but the very 
poor. The hospital year costs the probalioiicT 
thirty pounds for her maintenance during that 
Lime) piiyable in two iustalmeuls, firtciiu pounds 
on entering, iifleon pounds at the expiration of six 
uionth.s. Immediately on being received into the 
Home, and comiiienciiig work amongst the poor, 
the nui-sc receivc-s a salary, begiiining at thirty-live 
lioumLs a year, and increasing thrae pourid.s a year 
till it reache.s fifty pounds. As a rule, each nurse 
is provided in the llorao witli full boanl, W€^shing 
e.\p<*iisoH, a suitable ami suUicient uniform dress, a 
se]Nirale fiiriiisbed bedroom, ami the use of a 
oomfortabli* sitting- room. ISvmy nnr.'^c is required 
to work eight hours a day in her di.slriot ; ami us a 
rule, uri1c.s.s iu some c.'i.se.s of sickiics.s, her tlutie.s 
ce.'ise aftf;r live oVlock in the iifteriioon. This is, 
of course, whilst occupied in district work, which 
U in a measure a training for more a<lvanccd posi- 
tions and greater rc.^ponsi1iilities. 

Miss Lees tells us that nursing the sick is by 
no ineaiis a clicerhiss or dc^ircssing occupation ; 
she tliinks that no brighter or happier group of 
woinen-workers can be found than the iiiii’ses in 
her Home ; ami avc can well imagine that the deep 
iiitere.«t Lli:il must arise in the mind of every 
woman engaged in so good a work, must greatly 
elevate and purify the character of the nurse licr- 
Helf. Miss lilies is anxious to induce gentlewomen 
to join her slatF of nursas, and to qualify them- 
selves by the piescribcd training, and by the ex- 
perience gained in district nursing, for the entire 
charge of B]>nciul cases amongst those who can 
afford to make skilled nursing a lemnneiative 
employment for women. 


Miss Merryweather, who until lately had tlie 
charge of the district nurses at Liveroool, and is 
now lady Buperinteiident of the Westminster 
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Hospital tniiTiing-schoul for nursei^ is most anxious 
to induce^ ladies to join her ranks. I'he difiicnlties 
existing in the way of the intimate association 
of dilferent elasscs of women in the training Homo 
— at present too small for all requirements — may, 
it is fioped, be removed by the erection of a suit- 
sible building, and the iiiauguration of a fund in 
memory of tlie late lamented Larly An^ista Stanley, 
than whom none more fully a]tpr(iciuled and en- 
couraged the idea of trained and skilled sick- 
11UI6C8. Wc can well understaml liow valuable an 
iiasistant the anxious surgeon or physician might 
secure in a well-trained, ciiltivntpd, and intelligent 
laily nurse. It is often highly desirable, for the 
sake of change of air, to send a patient to a dis- 
tance from her incdical attendant ; but lest matters 
sliould go wrong, and for lack of sonin friend 
whose knowledge is equal to the necessity of the 
case, the change is pronounced to bo inipmcticable. 
We will snjipose that a lady equal in social 
standing with the doctor liiinself, possibly with 
the patient also, lias been engaged at tlic early 
stage of the illness, has, with the doctor, watchell 
the progii',ss and symptoms of the disease, and 
has taken lior place as nurse and companion to 
the ])Hli(mt. Her education and experience are 
such that the doctor can witli confidence tnist 
lier to keep a watchful eye on his patient, to 
note every chiuiging syinptoiii, and to keep him 
iiiforincd daily — hourly if need be — of the minute 
details of the Ciiso on which his treatment is 
based. In the cliatge of such a imi'se, the most 
anxious medical man iniglit trust his patient to 
remain at a distance, feeling sure, that the state 
of th(i ])ul.se, temperature of the body, and 
every changing phase of disease, tvould Ik* aceu- 
rutedy eoinmuiiicated to him by lelter or telegram, 
aiwl so enable liim to regulate Ins vi.'^ils intelli- 
gently and acconliiig to nueossity, and not by the 
caprice of an excited and nervous patient, or an 
ignorant and tiTrilied numc. Such skilled attend- 
ance would undoubtedly command liberal pay- 
ment ; and we can well imagine that many who 
now toil their lives away ns governcsseg — vainly 
striving to leach that whicli they never knew', 
and to exercise a vocation for which they wvre 
never fitted — might have experienced a very 
(lilfeiviit fate, and spent happy and u.scful years, 
liad it not been for the iixed idea which until 
lately remained unchallenged, that educated and 
refined women who re(piired to earn their living 
iiinst of necessity be goveriieHSC.s or nulhing. 

it is right to s:iy that recently the coiiiiiiiltee of 
the. Nightingale Fund have atfoiricd increascil facili- 
ties for gentlew'oinen wishing to quality themselves 
in the practice of hospitiil iinrsing, and a limitcil 
number of such probationers are, as W’e have 
already stated, now mlmilled to St Thomas’s 
Hospital upon payment only of the cost of their 
maintenance during their year of training. Tliese 
candidates are supposed to enter with a view of 
ultimately taking superior positions in public 
hospitals and infirmaries. These hvly probationers 
-^whose ages should not bo less than from twenty- I 
six to thiny-six years— receive instruction from the 
in^icol instractor and the hospital ^sisters’ or 
chief niiTses in the wanls, and serve as assistant- 
nurses during their year of probation. The laily 
of the Nightingale Institution at 
St Thomases Hospital is at all times accessible to 
wntten inquiry, and to personal visits on Tuesday 


and Friday between ten and twelve o'clock. It 
is difficult to imagine an occupation for our 
danglitors and sisters, more entirely in harmony 
with the character of a true woman, or more 
beneficent in its object than that of tending their 
afilicted fellow-crealurea. 


Ji K E C H K S. 

Thb great demand which smMenly sprung up 
for leeches for surgical ])urposcs at the eiid of 
last century, cau.«ed their natural haunts in tin; 
RW'amps anil marshes to be invaded by armies of 
collectors, who soon denuded them of tlifir ordi- 
nary stock. The Krencli seem particularly par- 
tial to leeches, and their use in that country has 
always been more general than elsewdiere. As 
a consequence of the drain upon her snxqdie.s, she 
w'as the first to siiifer from a diininished yield ; 
and ill lime the famine spread to Hungary, Turkey, 
Greece, and Germany, and even to Algeria and 
Syria, all of which countries W'ere ransacked in 
the search for those bloodthirsty creatures. Tho 
scarcity and difarness of 1 (‘echos at lost aliractcd 
altoiition, and it wiis, w^e believe, about 18.30 that 
the idea w^as conceived by a Frenchman that 
loeclie.s might be kof^t in regnbar farms and bred, 
just like any other animal for which there is a 
steiuly market. The idea w'os soon carried into 
practici*, and with such success, that leech-breed- 
ing h«as come to be regarded ns a' distinct in- 
dustry of no little importance, and is carried on 
to a considerable extent in different parts of the 
continent. 

Tho success of such an establishment depends, 
of eriurse, on the choice of a suitable locality, and 
us the spots best adapted for this purpose are gen- 
erally tracts of marshy ground, whicli are either 
useless for any other purpose, or — w^orsc than usc- 
le.*is — a nuisance, the selection of such areas and 
iiimitig them to account in this way, is a doiibh; 
benefit. As an in.<%tance of the .'idvaiitages attend- 
ing the establishment of the industry in such places, 
setting .aside the actual and imniediato profits of 
the trade, W'C may quote a French writer, who, 
twenty yeaw ago, gave liis experience of such an 
undertaking. Natural sw'ainp jirevioiisly neglected 
are cultivated and fdaced under control, their iuia.s- 
matic effects are mmtraliscd, and employment is 
given to many poor people, who would otherwise 
find it hard to get a living. In the department of 
La Gironde .alone, about ten thousand .ocTes of 
land have been devoted to this purpose ; its 
value has risen six or ei^ht fold ; nien^s wages have 
risen from Is. to 2s. (kL and 3s. a day ; wonioa 
and children also find remunerative occupation ; 
sliojis have sprung up where none previously 
existed ; and the condition of the peasantry gen- 
erally has been vastly improved. 

Let us examine one ot tlioiic faniis which have 
been the moans of doing such an amount of good. 
We will pay a visit to one of the firet of many which 
were cstablisluHl by M. Laurens — namely, tliat at 
Parempiiyre, about nine miles from l^rdeaux. 
Here an. area of about four hundred acres near the 
Garonne, is devotwi to this industry. The marsh 
is subdivided into conipartiiients of live or six acres 
in extent, each of which can be inundated separ- 
ately. It is surrounded by a ditch eight feet 
wiiie by five feet deep, outside which is a bank of 
earth which acts as .an obstacle to the escape of the 
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leeches, ami which also enables the watchincii to 
go rouiul the properly at^ night without being 
seen ; for there arc some thieves who cannot resist 
the teniptatiuii of stealing even leeches when the 
opportunity presents itself. Outside the bank, 
is a second ditch, connected with the inner one 
by occasional breaches in the intervening bank. 
Each compartment is intersected with drains, and 
I'aii be 11u(Kled or laid dry at will by oiM^niug 
the hatches with which the ditches arc provided. 
In the cose of draining the water off, tlio lower 
hatches are replaced by pciforatcd metal onct^ 
through which the water, but not the leeches, con 
escape. Besides these breeding-grounds is a rciser- 
voir, similar to them in every respect, which is 
replenished at every opportunity witli the lai^^T 
leeches ; so that, when the otlier beds nni laid tlry, 
there is always a stuck on hand reaily fur the 
market. This reservoir is always kept covered 
with water to the depth of tliree to live inches, 
and holds from forty to fifty thousand leeches to 
the acre — a rate rather larger than that observed 
in the breiKliiig-pomls, which are iM)]mluted to the 
extent of thirty to forty Ihousiiiid leeches })er acre. 
During the cold season the leech remains quite 
underground ; but the first rays of tlie spring sun 
bring him out, and then a troop of horses is made 
I to enter the breeding-grounds, in the proportion of 
I ten to the acrt\ I’lie leeches uttacli themselves 
' to the lower pail; of the legs of the. aiiimiils, and 
I then gorge themsclv(%s. The same troop of horses 
remain ‘ou service’ for live or six hours, when 
I they are recalled and tended, and sent buck to 
their pastures, wlicuc they ai-e alhjwed to rest and 
I regain strength. After eight or ten days' rest, the 
horses are again desjiaiched on duty ; the hitherto 
imfed leeches, and tluiac that have digested their 
last repast, conic out again ; and from uliout the 
Ist of March to the middle of June tlury arc thus 
fed about eight or ten limes each. 

In June, the Iccclics all go iiiidciground, and the 
laying dry of the ]iarks commences ; the horses 
are kept out of them, the weeds and reeds arc 
allowed to grow, and the soil becomes better knit 
together, os it were. In July and August the 
leeches come out to deposit their eggs in tlie 
tufts of herbage, and tlien the tl rains before men- 
tioned are filled with water enough to keep the 
ground moist. The leeches having perronned this 
duty, again burrow underground, and in a short 
time the young ones make their cscaiie from the 

¥he parks are now inundated, and at the end of 
August the fishing commences. The fishers, pro- 
tected by high hoots, enter the pond arranged in 
lines, and heat the w’aler with sticks, to arouse the 
dormant leeches, which soon appear in great num- 
bers, ready, after their long fast, for another feast, 
^e laigc ones are carefully lifted out and x>laccd 
in bags, with which each person is provided ; and 
the line of fishers gradually advances till the whole 
bed is thoroughly beaten. It is then left to be sub- 
jected, three or four days afterwards, to another 
careful search, a sufficient stock being always 
reserved in the shape of the youn^ and sni^ 
leeches, and those that, not having digested their 
food,^ do not put in an appearance on the uncere- 
monious summons of the collectors. 

The price of leeches in the market now is about 
four pounds pw pound-weight — an average of five 
hundred individuals going to tlie pound. An 


cstahlishmcnt such ns that described above will 
produce seviiral million leeches annually in a 
nealtln' condition. Serious losses are cx]Mrienced 
in cold weather, and in consequence of injudicious 
handling of the ounelidcs ; but the profits are 
nevertheless considerable, as the cost of niainteu- 
aticn and collection is not very great 

The method of feeding these interesting flocks 
is, as wc have said, by sending a number of horses 
into the x^onds periodically, for unless leeches are 
prf)vitlt!(l w'ith an ample coiniiiiRRnriat, they will 
take themselves off in search of forage elsewhere. 
The horses used for this ]>urposc do not siifler 
to anything like the extent iliat might he ima- 
gined. They arc closely watched during the 
oxKsrution, and carefully tended afterwards. In 
iiiaiiy cases, liorscs w'hich have been bought for a 
trifle have, under the care bestowed upon them, 
improved so wonderfully as to have been sold 
afterwards at a profit, so little does the system 
injure them. Old hoiv^es, whose lives have hitherto 
been a succession of hanl knocks and fastings, and 
a peri>etual round of fatiguing journeys, here find 
a i-eliuf from their burdens ; death is deferred for 
montlis, and even years, and the latter period of 
their life is passed in a X’uradise, comxiared with the 
experience thi‘y have gone through. 

Paris alone ^consumes’ some twelve million 
leeches annually ; and, prior to the establishment 
of the system of producing them in artificial ri.'Scr- 
voirs, the annual importation into Kraiice from 
abroad, exclusive of its own x^roduction, was nearly 
fifty milliuiis. The enormous di'iiiaiid for these 
useful surgical attendants throughout the world 
may be cstiinale<l from tlui above figures. 


A LULLABY. 

Hrsii ! liiisli ! The night draws uu; 
Tii(‘ siin fins long hince set ; 

Aiiil liie f.'ist-closiiig llowcrs 
■\Vith heavy dews arc wet. 

Shut close thine iryes ; 

Twilight is darkening the skies. 

Ifush ! hush I All soiiinU are still ; 
The hirrls arc gone to n-st ; 

The mother-bird kcc])s warm 
Her young witliin the lu'st. 

Shut close thine eyes, 

For the la.st songster hoiiiewaid flies. 

Trnsfi ! hush ! The moonbeams fall 
Upon the siiriiincr leiis; 

The night-wind murmurs soft 
Among tho dusky trees. 

Shut close tliine eyes, 

Fur the lost streak of daylight dies. 

Hush ! hush ! The day is dune. 

Lit! down, toy child, and sleep ; 

The silver stars above 
For thee a watch will keep. 

Shut close thine eyes ; 

Sweet peace uiiou thy pillow lies. 

Hush ! hush t And happy dreams 
All through the silent night. 

Fear nothing ; slumber on 
Until the morning bright 
Shut close thine eyes, 

For angels sing thy lullabies. 
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j Ix the 8e([iiGstcn!(l village of Sclbornc, iii Ilmiip- 
8liiro, livedi a liiindrcd years ago, a clergyman 
; named (lilbort White. A])art from his sacred 
office and Ills reputation for loariihig, his parish- 
ioners thought little or nothing of him, e.xcept, 
perhaps, that lie was an od<lity. The j^arsouage 
there was essentially his home. It had bneu his 
birthplace, and was ilcstined to be his doathphioe. 
Seveiity-fliree years made up the sum of his 
trampiil existence. The very room in which he 
was born (ISth tfuly 1720), and in which he ilicd 
(20th June 1703), is still shewn to the strangers 
; who, out of respect for his innocent memory, 
come to take note of his hauiiis under those pictur- 
esque old roof-beams. 

Imbued with a strong love of nature, this earnest 
, observer had an eye for every living thing he met 
with during his rambles. 1'lic subtlest cliangc in 
Ibe atmosphere, the first unfolding of a leaf^ tlie 
' first budding of a Mower, he took note of, as 
matter of iniportauci*. For him a saunter down a 
lane, a stroll through his own garden, a ]ioep into 
a hedgerow, n momentary glance at a wayside 
j bramble, was fraught, any day in the year, spring, 

J summer, autumn, or winter, with keen enjoyimmt. 
A thousand chances to one but at these times some 
hitherto unregarded fact in the natural sciences 
would in a twinkling be brought to the know- 
ledge of this investigator, who, having recognised 
the new fact, would duly record it ^r his own 
satisfaction and for the benefit of otlicis. And it 
was through the simple duy-by-day accuiiiiilation 
of the notes thus jotted down, apiiareiitly hap- 
hazard, and given to the world in a series of 
Letters, that there gradually, almost imperceptibly 
^w up, as ail oak dues from an aenrn, that 
vigorous and indigenous product of the English 
soil and atmosphere, White’s Natural History of 
SeWome. ^ ^ 

Nestling in one of the most richly wooded 
^mcTs of pcrliups the beat timbered district in 
England, the village of Selborne lies at a distance 
J of fifty-four miles to the south-west of Loudon. 

— 


Price I J-^/. 

’fwo hour:)’ journey from the Waterloo Station 
by railway, and another hour’s drive, in a fly, 
from the Alton Station, bring the traveller by two 
eaay stages to his destinalioii. The single strag- 
gling street Ihree-qiiartors of a mile in length, 
which forms the main road of the village, is shel- 
tered from the westerly winds throughout its whole 
course by a precipitous height running parallel 
wilh it, known all over that country-side by its 
old Suxon name of the Hanger. This noble ac- 
clivity rising abruptly three hundred feet above 
the village, is clothed from spur to siimniit with 
an umbrageous mass (»r beeches, and is at once 
the screen and glory of the village. Skirting 
cither side of the cartway worn by the traffic 
of generations, and immediately under the shadow 
of this bceclii'n Hanger, is .a line of lliatchcd 
cottagf'S with dianioiid-paneil lattice-windows, 
each w*itli its little patch of garden, bright 
ill the suninicr-timo with gilly-Mowcrs and sweet- 
williams, and ill the aiituiiiii nith tiger-lilies and 
hollyhocks. 

Whatever cliangcs have come upon the place 
during this century have only helped to beautify it. 
Its woodlands are more umbrageous ; its thickets 
are more densely tangled ; its hedgerows are more 
luxuriant. But the Mowers, the birds, the beasts 
and insects of coppice, lane, and mere — the flora 
and fauna of Selbomc — are nowadays veiy much 
as they were when watchcrl and rcconled more 
than three generations back by the old jiarson- 
naturalist. Written though his b(M»k was so long 
ago, it is still to this moment the cxoctest possible 
handbook to Selborne. 

Tlic original edition, published in 1780, was a 
quarto of four hundrotl aud sixty-eight ])agos. It 
consists of a scries of letters, one hundred and ten 
in number, addressed partly to Tliomas J^ennant, 
partly to the Hon. Daincs Rarrington. Since its 
earliest appearance, the work has been several 
times reprinted, often with additions, never once 
a fact that has its significance — with emenda- 
tions. Within the past twelvemonth a charming 
reprint has appeared, with Notes by Frank Buck- 
land ; a chapter on Antiquities by Lord Sclbonie; 
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sonic New Letters ; ami illustrations by F. H. 
Delamotte. (London, Macmillan.) Thau Frank 
BnckJand, no more suitable editor could have 
b(!cn selected aniou^ liviii*; naturalists ; and very 
lovingly has he discharged the duty intrusted 
to his liaiids. As for the cnibcllishnuMits scat- 
leml through the volume, they are worthy of 
the letter-press. Dclamotte’s frontispiece gives 
at a glance the whole panorama as seen mini 
the Hunger ! The village itself, the M'hitc tower 
of the nislic church, the snug parsonage, the 
comfortable farms, the pretty cottages sprinkled 
over the landscape, the straw-yards, the ho]i-lands 
and the corn-lields, are all so clearly indicated 
by the artist’s pencil, that that single leaf strikes 
you os a revelation. Jnstoad of looking at a 
picture in a hook, you are there, at that aerial 
height among the beeches, gazing down at the 
old ITampshiin parsoll^‘^ homestead. Opening the 
volume elsewhere, you are in the. central play'- 
groiind of Selbome, called familiarly the Plestor, 
where, with a circular heiicli for gossips nniiid the 
trunk, Iluarishes to this day a noble sycamore, 
upon the site of which formerly stood, for at least 
four centuries, a vast but stunted oak tluit was j 
levelled to the dust eventually by a hurricane. 
Hard by, from time iiiimcmorial, stood the villj^e 
maypole, round which the lads and lasses danced 
to the pipe and tabor eveiy spriug-timo, when 
the Maid Marian of the season was crowned with 
cowslips and May-blossom. 

The parsonage of Selborno— now and fur tlic 
last tbrec-aud-thirty yeai-s tlie residence of a 
worthy successor, IWessor Thomas Bell— is a 
snug, homely rustic dwelling, trailed about, up 
to the very caves, ami in between the dormer 
windows on the roof, by blooming crecipors, such 
as rose and clematis. A world of greenery brims 
up the front-garden to the very jialiiigs, so that 
as you stand outside in the roadwjiy you catch 
but a half-glimpse of the front-parlours upon either 
side of Uie porchway. From under that trellised 
porch, and out through the little swing-gate in 
front of it, old Gilbert White lias often ciiierge.d 
upon the village highway — a little, thin, ]»rim, 
upright man in the clerical wig, buckled shoes, 
.and knee-brecches of a by-past generation. 

Crossing the cntrancc-hall, wlVicb has a curiously 
low ceiling, you are at once in White’s own study 
— tlic very room in which he so often wrote ami 
meditated. And yonder, propficd in a corner, is the 
very walking-stick (a pale Afalacca) upon which 
he so often leant in his trampiil saunterings. 

In the back-garden, at the opposite extremity 
of a lawn coven'd with a deliciously soft grass 
carpet, upon which Frank IhickLiiid’s observant 
eyes took note that many wat(*r-wagtails w'ere 
busily at work, you come, upon Wbit(!’3 own sun- 
dial. Visible, at a glance from that back-ganlen 
on the acclivity of the hillside, is the Zigzag 
pathway (so called and so formed), tempting way- 
ItiTcrB to climb the Hanger. Immediately at its 
foot is a sliiver-leaf aspen, reputed to have been 
planted as a sapling by Gilbert White himself, a 
splendid tree, now a hundred feet high and eight 
feet six inches in circumference. So completely 
does the whole scene breathe of the olcl-world 
days when the Selbornc parson strolled there 
noiselessly over the turf, ot with crackling shoes 
over ^e gravel, that you are lialf inclined to 
look about you among the fiower-beds for Timothy 


his tortoise, to hoar the clucking of his favourite 
bantam hen Guiineiy ; or are prepared to encounter 
at A turn of the shrubbery, his faithful TJioinas, 
at once biitltT, volet, gardener, and assistant- 
natural ist ; a factotum whose very ‘ small beer,’ 
when he brewed, his good old master did not 
disdain to * <'hronich\’ 

Gilbert White was born in the very same room 
in which seventy-three yeara aftecwuids he peace- 
fully breathed his last. The house -- familiar even 
then as a home to .several gcnenitioiis of his family 
— was at that time the residence of his grand- 
mother. llis father, John White, a barrister of 
the Middle 'reiiixde, was the only son of the Rev. 
Gilbert White, vicar of Selbornc. The natu- 
ralist's mother, Anne, was the only child of tlie 
Hev. Thomas Holt, rector of Streatham. 

I*a.ssing over his education at Oxfonl, where ho 
took honours, we timl him in.«italled in the old family 
homo as parson, taking with delight to a hum- 
ilriim existence, that, for nearly fifty years together, 
was u-s the veiy breath of hi.s nostrils to liim as an 
(hit'door NTatiiralist. His hahiU were secludcil and 
temperate, his life being singularly iiioiiotouuu.s 
and metlKKlical. For years together he ktmt a 
diary with scrupulous care and iioatncss ; while as 
for the epistles that, growing up side by side with 
this diary, compacted themselves into the coiu- 
pletcst possible History of Selborne, upwards (if 
twenty years were given by biiii freely to the tjusk 
of their compilation. Tlie earlii^st date affixed to 
them was the 4th August 17G7, the latest being 
the Isl January 1788. it was his cii.-^toni, whenever 
he returned home from his out-of-door excursions, 
to lake the first sheet of paper that (Mime to haiul 
and write upon it the dav's observations. Having 
no l)lotiing-pa]ier in liiosc days, the metallic 
glitter of the jiuuncet sprinkled upon the wet 
writing may even yet be discenied. 

The natundist's father in his will directed that 
no monuiiieiil should be raised to bis memory, 
desiring only, as ho said, to have his name in- 
scribed upon the Book of Life. The son’s name, 
it may be remarked with truth, has been in- 
scribed by bis own hand upon the Book of 
Nature. And althongh in the chancel of the 
old church at Selborne there is a marble tablet 
to his memory, hi.s actual burial-place, with a 
modesty akin to that of his father, is barely in- 
dicated. A hetiilsLone marking the fiftli grave 
from the north wall of the chancel has upon it 
his initials and the date of his death, the lettering 
lieing almost filhul up and obliterated with moss 
and lichen. Otherwise, there is but a alight heave 
of turf, iKuieath which repose the remains of the 
naturalist and philosopher. Close by, within the 
to.Ha of a pebble, is a grand old yew-tree, the age 
of which is unknown, the girth of its giant trank 
being fivc-and-twenty feet ; popular tradition 
according to it an existence of at least seven 
centuries. 

So luxuriant is ibo vegetation all round Sel- 
bornc that Mr Buckland pronounces it to be * a 
primeval English forest’ Its Hanging Lancs, not 
less than its Hanging Woodsy arc among its 
distinctive peculiarities. These Lancs are really 
rocky liollows, which in the lapse of ages have 
been worn down by the fretting of water and by 
the traffic of generations. New roads haviim been 
opened to the neighbouring towns since Gilbert 
White’s time, that traffic has long ago ceased 


GILBERT WRITE. 


altogether. They ore nmr.h wilder, conseiincntly, 
these wonderful Hanging liancs, than they were in 
his daj^ having hnou for years almost untrodden. 
Bisectra by the high-roads now tnivcrsed to Alton 
and Lisp, they n^vcal the aspect of matted jungles, 
arc avoided as frightful tmps by fox-hunters, and 
altogether present a mingled wildness and beauty 
that Salvator Rosa’s pencil would have rejoiced 
to delineate. Looking mure like water-C(jurses than 
anything else, even a hundred years ago, these 
sandy channels — ^walled upon either hand by the 
gnarled roots of the stunted oaks, liuxels, haw- 
thorns, and dog-roses, liy which they were over- 
hung —had their hanks carpeted in profusion with 
wild strawberries, ferns, and ]iriinroscs. From 
the presence of so many trees all over tlie parisli, 
the uir of Selhome is soft and moist even to 
humidity. The manor, in all its shijiing coverts, 
abounds with liares iDid iiheasaiits and partridges. 
Tn old days, the woodcocks thercabouls were 
plentiful. A few quails may still be met with, 
th(‘sc however mostly nllbcting the open ; ami 
after harvest you may come upon an <tccasioiial 
land-rail. The whole country is ahrnpt and 
uneven, being full of hills and woods, and conse- 
quently rife with hirrls of unusual variety. Ilcfncus I 
it is that while Gilbert White is, in the broadest | 
sense of the word, a naturalist, he is ospi'c-iall}' | 
and prc-(‘iiiineiitly an oriiitliolngist. Secluded from i 
the rest of the worhl at Selhorne, he wuIcIumI 
the corning and going of the feathered tribes ; 
WMth the intensost curiosity. While he luul the j 
keenest sympathy, of course, with the poor of 
his parish, who during the dead months of the ■ 
year were busy spinning wool for the (Juakew . 
at Alton, to turn into the ‘geiil<»el conled stuffy 
called barragons,’ he had a watchful observation : 
also for the light-winged denizens of the air. I 
Nothing escaped him in this reganl. He not : 
only haunted his own "anleii chiefly to observe j 
their habits, but made frequent excursions to the 
royal fore.st of Woolmer, a domain seven miles j 
long and two and a half broad, tliat always afforded j 
him an endless amount of ('ntortainnieiit both as i 
a sportsman and as a naturalist. Tlu>rc he listened I 
to the piping ami drumming of the snipes, and ' 
marked, ucconling to his opportunities, tnc fitful 
ways of the wild ducks, teals, ami hipwdiigs. His 
vigilant glance took note of the widgeons preening 
and resting among the osiers in Woolmer Pond 
imtil sunset, when they went forth in parties in 
cpicst of food to the neighbouring brooks and 
meadows. 

can be little doubt that among his 
IMirishioncrs he xros regarded tliioirghout life as 
one in no way ont of the common -as, indeiHl, a 
mere potterer and maiindcrer. 'iVo years ago, 
the oldest inhabitant at Belborno, one Mrs Small, 
a shrewd intelligent old woman aged ninety- 
three, and who was consetpently eleven years of 
W when Parson While die<.l, speaking of him to 
Mr Buckland, described liiin simply as quiet 
old mmtleman, witli very old-fasliioued sayings.’ 
A Viliam labourer named Henry Wells, and nick- 
named Forme^ told tho same authority last year, 
win a sense of mother-wit underlying the simple 
that Gilbert White was ‘ thought very 
lituc of till he woa dead and gone, and then he 
was thought a great deal of.’ While, a whole 
deration back, a writer in the New Monthly 
Magmnef in the course of a paper descriptive ot 


a visit then recently paid to Selbomc, reported 
the remark of an old dame who had nursed 
stsveriil of the family, to the effect that Parson 
White was ‘ a still riuiet bmly ; ’ adding, almost in 
fxiiitGmpliioiis comiiioiidatiun : ‘ There wasn’t a bit 
of harm in him. I’ll assure yon, sir: there wasn*t 
indeed!’ 

Early in llie rorref-pondcncc tluit was to render 
liiiu so famous, it is aiimsing to find the naturalist 
complaining that he lacks a companion ‘to quicken 
his industry and sharpen his allenlinn ; ’ as if 
they ailmitte<l of being f(uickened ami sharpened ! 
By reason of this, he modestly insists he Ims made 
hut slender progress in a kind of information to 
whicli lie has been attached from liis childhood. 
jRoreover he hiul a charmingly unaffected tend- 
ency to sell-deT»n?cialion. Tims, w'hen <lescribiiig, 
under date 2.')tii December 1778, in a letter to his 
sister Mi-s lkirkQr» the fine warm winter-room his 
great parlour made, he— who must surely have 
been gifted with the keenest sense both of sight 
and hearing that naturalist ever enjoyed — laments 
iiaiVcly, as the chief fault in the npartment, ‘a 
strong echo, whi(;h whim many people arc talking 
makes coiifn-sion to my poor dull ears!’ His 
every sense, we may be certain, was iixciuisitely 
refilled, ami inaiters trivial to others were im- 
portant enough for him to note and chronicle. 
If a Stone-curlew is skulking on the bare 
ground, where it lays its eggs, endeavouring 
to evailc his observation, and iiudistinguish- 
able itself fioin the gray spotted flints around 
it, his keen glance detects it by the spark- 
like. scintillation of its eye. lie perceives upon 
the instant what nobody bad pcrceivcil before, 
tluit Imls sip water as tliey fly. If, in handling 
one of these creatures, his olfactory nerves are 
affected by its rancid and offensive smell, his 
sense of sight and feeling arc pimnltaneously so 
gratifuMl that he seems yearning over what the 
moment before has nearly sickened him. ‘ Noth- 
ing,’ ho says, ‘ could be more sleek and soft than 
their fur, which was of a bright chestnut eolour,’ 
Gilbert White it was who noticed that birds are 
strangely infliieiiced by colour in the choice of 
food ; not always, by the way, to their own advan- 
tage. Thus, though white currants are sweeter, 
they eat up all the red before touching the white, 
ill spite oJf the latter being the ri])er and more 
palatable. He comineiils upon the noble and pro- 
vidential supply of ivy-berries for birds in winter 
and spring ; the black fruit of that evergreen 
never appearing to freeze, whereas at the first 
sharp frost the haws are ruined. The hedge- 
sparrows at breeding-time, he notes, have a remark- 
aide flirt with their ivings ; while he distinguishes 
Iwtwceii the rcdshirt, shaking its tail horizontally, 
its a dog does when it faums, and the up-and- 
down bob of the wagtail, like that of a horse com- 
pletely jadeil. Nothing distracts his attention. In 
the midst of what he wills ‘an awefiil thnnder- 
storin,’ for example, on the 23d December 1791, 
we find him busy coiuiling the number <»f seconds 
between flash and explosion. Every now and 
then, too, he evidences a quiet sense of the bumor- 
ous, peculiarly his own ; the merest glint of a 
Riiiile, as we may conjecture, flitting over his 
feiiliin‘8 at these times while he is jolting down 
his observation. Thus, when he is remarking that 
in August winged ants swarm by myriads in 
the air, bent on immigration^ be adds that they 
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do so *to tilts ciuolunicnt of tho swallows, 
wlio faro lnxiirioii.s1y.’ Again, where lie speaks of 
their having hod a weekly concert one winter at 
Sclhome of ‘two violins, two ropianos, a hautboy, 
a Ceriiiaii flute, and a violoncello,' he rcitsrs to 
the cutertainnicnt ns presumably * a great annoy- 
ance to the neighbouring pigs, which complain 
that their slumbers arc interrupted and their teeth 
set on ed('C.’ Or, again, if lie is expatiating upon 
the peculiarities of that eccentric biiil, the bong- 
Icggcd Plover, of which there is a folding sketch 
opposite page two hundred and nine in the first 
c^uarto edition, its legs, ns he expi-essos it, are di.s- 
tmctly ‘in caricnturit, the leiiglli (»f them being 
so extraordinary.* 

He is his own lloswcll, this simple-hearted 
parson-naturalist. lie lets us into an intimate 
Knowledge of all his little whims and oddities. 

He babbles his partiality for wlpppeil syllabubs. 

He speculates with a tenderness that is half ... , j 

pathetic over what he conceives to be the erotic flowers in a little vase upon the dre.s.siiig-tahle, so I 
rather than simply erratic movements in June of that her mother should see them reflected in the 
Timothy the tortoise. If he grumble.s about the glass, turned round with a beating heart. ‘I’lic j 
dogs caliiig his gooseberries, he anticipates the ship must have arrived at Kio !* lliought she. j 
modem outcry against l)ird-miirder by eneigetic- ‘O mamma!* saiil Tony, lii-s anlour greatly 
ally defending tlie rooks and crows from destriic- cooled, and lialf-conscioiis of liaviiig aroused iiinliie 
tion, as themselves the deslroyew of vast numbers expectal ions, ‘ tlie fiivt snow has ralleii utK>ii the 
of cockchnfei's. His wible.st conjectures he puts foil. It is quite high up ; but one can see it 
into the plainest possible language, lie wonders plainly, and it looks so Ix^autiful. Margate says i 
to liimself and to lii.s corrtispondciil, and is won- that it will not go awjyr again till late in tim | 
dcring on now to j)0&lerity, whether it may m^t spring ; and that its coming so early is a sign of a . 
be possible to natuvaliso eauarics by placing tlieir ban! winter. -What is Ihcs mailer, ilear mamma ?* \ 
eggs in the nests of their congeners the goldlinches Mr.-* Dalton had sunk back on tlie pillow, and ' 
and green liiiches, the callow J’oiing being jM).«ibly covered lier face with her lliin haiul.-i. Wliut .sort ■ 
rendered hardy before winter, and able to shift fur of nows she ha»l expecti*«l, Kitty knew not; but 1 
themscive.s. He speculates quite seriously as to it was ]»lain that tlie disajipointinciit had hiaui a ■ 
the possible hihenialiou hero in Kngland of a fev/ terrible blow. 

straggling swallows. Apropos to which not iiri- ‘A hard winter,* she repeated, ‘a hanl winter.* 

frequent surmise of his, we would here note the ‘That is wliat .Maigate says,* continued Tony, 

fact, that oil the .3d of November 1780, tlie. gowl roa-vuringly ; ‘but Margate may not bo right, y tin 
old iwirson of Sclbome made quiet reconl in that know. And even if she is, what will it mat (it ^ ; 
secluded village of the fact that ‘Two swallows The snow W’ill fall and fall; lljo beck will l>e j 
w'cre seen this morning at Newton Vicarage House fr^»zcn ; the roads will bi*. clioked up, so that only ’ 
boveiiug and settling on the roofs and out- light carts can come ; and we shall be snug and ' 
buildings. None have been observed at Selborne. cosy in Sanlieck, all by ourselve.s, just as though 1 
since October the lltli. It is very remarkable we were mit of tlie world.* 

tliat after the hinindincs have <1 isappearetl for ‘Out of the world,* re|)e{ited his mother slowly.- 

flome weeks, a few arc occasionally sceu again ; ‘ Ves, mamma ; but why should ?/•(? care, being all 

sometimes in the first week in November, and together,* reasoned Tony gently. * 1 have heard you 
that only for one day. Do they not withdraw say yourself, that you are always happy when yon ; 
and slumber in some billing during the inter\'al /’ have us aliout you ; and i am so glad that [ am not | 
Obser\a‘ the date a dale, in truth, so porteiiton.s at Kton this half.* 

— the :5d November 1781) ! It was the very morrow She was kissing him now in a strange paasionaUs 
of the (lay, as it liappencd, upon whicb in France, manner, and the rare tears were streaming down 
the National Assembly at one fell swoop con- hor checks. Kitt}' would havo drawn the boy 
flscatecl the whole ecclc.siadtical property, olhorwi.<ic away ; but she signcrl to her to leave him. 
one-third of the entii-e landed projairty of tliat ‘ Vou have not forgotten who is 'tMi here amongst 
kingdom, e.stiinated at about eighty million pound.s us all, 'Pony V whi.spcre.d she. 
sterling. Here, a simple-hearted curate in Kiig- ‘Quo, mamma: Lofton think of dear papa.’ 

land wondering to himself with astonishment at ‘And pray for him, darling? Do yon pray for 

the flight of a couple of swallows in November, him V 

Yonder, upon the otiicr side of the Channel, a whole ‘ Yes, indeed I do ; every night and morning,’ 
hierarchy shattered into the ghastliest rnin hy answered he in her ear, ‘inst os yon taught me*, 
something worse than a volcanic eruption or an Tliere is no snow where he is gone, Jenny says, 
earthquake -by llie explosion of one of the —I went to Jenny first, because I knew she was 
most appalling Revolutions of whie.h there is any up and at her desk. And I have promised her to 
reconl in the histoiy of the hiiuiaii race. The write to him all about it. Maiypite says there will 
startling contrast presented to view by those two 1?e skating on the mere, and sleighing ; tho timber 
dates and their respective incidents, demonstrates trucks make capital sleighs, and tho boys will draw 
mom clearly even than the hcaiitifiil hook over me — ^half-a-dozen of them at a time, Margate 
which wc have hcgii lingering, that tho lines of say’ — and one shoots down the fell like an arrow. 


Gilbert White’s life hail indeed ‘ fallen unto him 
in pleasant places,’ when they led to liis birth, his 
long career, and his peaceful deatli in that little 
silvan village of Selborne, of which it was his 
destiny to be the historian. 


F A L L K N FORTUNES. 

CnALTKR XXXIV. — A CATASTllorUK. 

‘0 Mamm.v! Kitty! news, nows!* cried Tony, 
limning joyfully into his mothcFs rouin one 
morning. She was not yet up; yielding to her 
daughters’ ontreatio.s and to the xiionitions of her 
own growing sense of weakness, she had of late coii- 
si-nted to take her morning mcid in her bedroom. 

As her son entered, slio rose from the pillow 
with eager eyes. 

‘ Wliut news, my child I It is not post-time yet. 
How can there be news i' ■ 

IClIlir liWi W'lm Wild firmnrriiirr efittiA 1<ifn niifiiiiin 



Tj^VLLEN fortunes. 


Now, all that will he Roiiietliin^ to wTitu about 
to papa. I don’t mind writing, when 1 have ;;ot 
Hometiiing to write about - that’s Iwr dilliculty, 
Jenny says ; so it happens to clever ])cople as well : 
.^s to siupifl ones. And oh, dear iiiaiiiina, 1 do 
hope you will get out as lar as the bridge to-day, 
and see the snow on the fell.* 

Poor Tony came back to that ns his one strong 
point, and iin; sole excuse for his Giithusia.siii ; hut 
he felt that it was not so strong as it was, and that 
he hod overrated the importance of his tidings. 
He even undei-stood that his mothers thuiighls • 
were too occupied with * dear jmpa’ to lake much I 
interest in the natural ]ihcnomcuou which had j 
taken place ; but beyond that, mailers werti a | 

J mzzle to him. Kitt}', on the other hand, now I 
idt that Jenny had be(*n right when she saiil that i 
lier mother suspected soiiietliing was airiiss ; that j 
her apprehensions respecting the Jh'hnthornuffh ‘ 
Jfead and the piecioiis life it carrie*! were not ' 
less poignant than hers and .lenny’s, tliough they 
had not the same sad fuinidation. She had never i 
said one wuiil to her of her walk to the mere with 
I'^ncle (leorge, or e.ven ivfernid to his A’isit ; a 
suspicions circumstance rif itself, and whh-li, joined 
to wliat she had seen that niurning, nuulc tender 
Kitty’s lio.irfc bleed. 

.leiiny had now no secrets from her sister as 
risjK'Cted llie slimmer. Jelf ha<l written again — 
at .h*nny’s ilesire ■ describing what had ha]»penc*l . 
at Lhiyd’s ; how lii>l Mhe (.'nmmitteo* liad ;m- i 
noniu'ed ‘that they wtnild be glad of information 1 
regarding the VUttixhorootfh Until,' and Imw afti*r- ! 
wards it bad been placed in llie dreail list c»f 
‘Missing Vessels.* Vet «^veii be- lia«l not said (me i 
wor«l of tile paragraph about the wreck, wishing j 
to spare his correspondent, and ignorant that bis 
employer had already supplied the iiilbrinatioii. | 
So week after week went by, and the snow fell j 
as Margate bail prophesied it would do -heavier j 
than it liad bo(;ii known to fall fur many a year in ; 
Saiihcck ; iiu roll of wlicel nor heat of lioof was 
lieaid— ami indeed, save the doctors pony and 
the hiitclicr’s light cart from Bleabai row rihe latter 
only at long intervals), there was no trallic. of any 
kind in the litllc valley, 'riic voice of its stream 
was hushed, aiul its lir-lree-s, too heavily weighted 
l)y the snow, had ceased to Jiininnir ; all was silence 
and solitude. Tho J.laltons wei-o literally out of 
the world. Few letters arrived fur tliem now, 
even when tlie postman came, which was not always 
ffor there was danger of him being ‘smoored’ in 
llie drifts); the most sympatliising folks cannot he 
always writing to condole with us, and there w;is 
no opportunity, alas ! iu this case for aught el si* 
blit condolence. Our misfurliiiies are wearisome I 
to our friends as well us ourselves, and make 
dumb both us and ilieiii. As to the Daltons’ 
onlinary acquaintances, who hail been very iiiimer- 
oua, the family liad ^gonc under,’ and weni already 
forgotten. Kitty was the one who suffcrcKl most 
from this isolation'; to her inolhcr it seemed well 
to bo alone with her wndchediioss ; and Jenny 
had Occupaiioii'—iho balm for anxious minds. 
She was for ever writing and reading. Kitty Wiis 
fond of reading, but not of study : she was not 
omnivorous, like her sister, and the libraiy^ of the 
late Mr Landell hod few attractions for lier. She 
was, in tnith, a devotee at the sliriuc of the cir- 
culating library ; a persecuted faitb, but one which 
has a great many charming followers. As the 


family subscription in London was not yet run | 
out, the biMiks came down with those of the 
Caiiqnlens to Uiverside, and ivore afterwards for- i 
wanh’d hy carrier. i 

‘If the snow permits it, pray send me over our ! 
butch of liooks,’ wrote Kitty imploringly to Mary ; | 
‘ it is a case of real destitution ; I am f>tarviiig for ' 
light litci'iilui'i: : not a novel lias met iiiy eye for l 
a fortnight. I am now reading the Pilgrim*s Pro- \ 
gress — one of the iiio.st recent works in the library 
of the Nook.’ ; 

Mrs OanqKb'ii denounced this note as ‘ flippant,’ i 
considering tlie c.ircniiislaiiccs of Kale’s pui<ition. . 
The writer, indeed, W'as hy no means in a tlippant 
mood ; only she no longer wore her heart upon 
her sleeve willi lespect to Mary. She di'l not feel 
inclined to lay hare to her, her miserable anxieties, 
ainl allccted a gaiety tliat slu* was for enough from 
feidiiig. It is line, we slioiiM never affect any- 
thing; hilt Kitty would have found it hanl to 
plojL-sc Mrs C'siiniiden now hy any style of conipo- 
sitiiin. With a large class of persons, the unfor- 
tun.ntc, like the absent, arc always in the wrong ; 
ami besides, the mistress of ltiver.**ide was angry 
with the girl for refusing or witlihohling eucoiir- 
ageiiient to Mr Holt. 

However, the liooks were sent off as requested, 
and reacliLMl their destination, although with some 
ilifliculty, ami iiol until late in the afternoon. 
’I’lie carrier, who was suitably e.ntcrtalned in the 
kitchen by .Margate in recompeii.-c for bis courage, 
gave a terrible account of his journey. If liis 
cart had not been the best built and lightest of 
all carl'*, ami the horse a paragon of sli-eiiglh and 
endurance, lie could never have come up llie 
valley ! Tim snow was five or six feet ih'ep in 
many ]»laces, ami hung so heavy on the hedge- 
rows that tliey lookc‘d like white walls ! Ho tosseil 
oir his glass of spirits so quickly after his meal, 
in onliT that he might get liome Ixifore dark, 
that he found he hml just time for another. The 
treasuiv he hud brought with him was taken into 
the parlour, and at once divested by Kitty of its 
coverings. She bail thrown down the brown x»aper 
and the white upon the gifiniiil, and plunged in 
a liist vidiiiiie of her favourite uiitlior ; and under 
ills heiiigii inlliieiice, 'rime, notwithstanding its 
weight, and weariness and woo, was living. She 
only knew that it was gitiwing late liecause of 
the waning light, whicli made iior bring the en- 
chanted pages nearer to tho window. lV*sently, 
her mother entered the. room, and her first act 
was to pick up the discauled wrappings of the 
parcel. 

‘ O mamma, I am so sorry,’ said Kate rcinorso- 
fully. Neither she nor her sister, though neat 
enough in their Ticr.soiial apjiearaiice, were iviilly 
tidy; whereass if Mrs Ikalfoii had a weakness, 
beside good-will for everybody, it was for jmtting 
things straiglit. 

‘Nay, nay, my dear,’ aiiswcri'd she, smiling; 
‘don’t reproach yon reel f : it was natural enoimli 
that, in your eagerness fur the kernel, you slioulil 
foi’got the busk.* 

‘But that I should liave made you stoop to 
pick tiiem up, iiiamiiia — I am quite asliamcd of 
myself.’ 

Ami she cheerfully shut up her book, with the 
air of a good iinii who has prescribed for herself 
a penance. 

‘ Nay, my darling ; 1 am going to look through 
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our weekly accounts ; so do not punish yourself 
in that wa}'. 1 don’t want you to make yourself 
agreeable just now ; duly please to ^t the lani]), 
for my old eyes will not serve me in this twilight 

Neither Alaigatc nor her myrmidon were in- 
trusted with the trimming of the lamp, w'hich, 
with iiiuiiy another household duty, was now 
Kilty’s peculnir care. Notwithstainling the eco- 
nomical fashion in which the Daltons lived at the 
Nook— it liras much more meagre than what fine folk 
call ‘quiet’ — their establishment was to be even 
.dill more reduced ; it w'as found that Lucy could 
not he retained beyond tliu (]uartcr. The fiwt 
was, with all one’s good sense anil wish to spend 
as little as possible, certain free-banded habits a 
.shilling here and .sixpence there, and fiKid for 
“whoover set foot in the house on n^al or pretended 
service — could not he discaided all on a sudden. 
Tn vain the weekly accounts were pared to the 
thinnest proportions ; the ‘ extras ’ somcdiow swal- 
lowed up the savings. Of course it would be a 
paug to part with their last attendant ; but not so 
j'evere as it ivould have been a few weeks jigo. 
Although her omoliiim*nls were ihe same as 
before, Lucy was not so easily reconciled to the 
rmighucss of the new regime as were her iuistn‘.ss 
and the young ladies ; and she complained of ihe 
lack of ‘society.’ ^faigate's gossip- -for it is not 
to be supposed that Nature lial denied her the 
usual topics of couversjitiou - itself by no means 
piquant, was also entirely local; while ‘tlicgurl,* 
as the third retainer of the family was scornfully 
denoiniiiaicd by the lady’a-niaid, was a mere sponge, 
or sucker. Her cars -and mouth — w'ero open for 
everything, but llierc w'as no recipriM'ity. We 
cannot all of us be self-denying for ever ; it is 
something if one makes a Umiporary sacrifice at 
the sliriiic of duty, and poor Lucy had fonml by 
tills time that her promise* of life-long service to 
her old employers would be not a little irksome to 
kerqi. So she was parting from them, tliougli on 
the best of terms ; and in the meanliine Killy wa.s 
learning to ‘ make herself useful* about the bouse 
-•-a very chistic jdirasc, which, os wc have seen, 
includeil lamp-triiimiiiig. Aiieater-linndeil Phyllis 
than Kitty it is impossible to imagine ; and what- 
ever she set her hand to she grace* I. Tf you could 
have seen her now', as slie comes up the oaken 
stair with the lamp, burnished, and thniwiiig its 
mellow light upon her golden liair, you would 
have said tliat the Daltons liad one family oi-na- 
ment at least still left to them, one rare and 
beautiful picture, w'bicli — however bumble its 
frame — w'ould not escape the judicious eye of the 
connoisseur. 

‘Congratulate me, mamma, upon iny ruccoss,* 
said she?, us she stepped carefully into the parlour 
over the raised tlircshold that liud been very 
litcRilly a stumbling-block from generation to 
genenition of the dwellers in the Nook ; ‘ does it 
•lot bum well ? * 

There was no TC])ly ; and baRlily Retting down 
ilic lamp, Kitty looked around her in aoiiio lre]ii- 
dation. Under the deep window-scat where she 
bad herself been sitting a few minutes before, lay 
a niotiuidess figure. 

‘iNIamma!’ shrieked she, in an agony, mid was 
down on her knees beside her in a Rccond ; tlien, 
‘ Lucy ! Margate ! Help ! help ! ’ rang through the 
■ old house. 

Her first thoiiglit w'as of pliysieul aid, and there- 


fore she dill not call Jenny ; yot Jenny arrived 
somehow — ^though her chatiiber was farthest oil* — 
ns soon os the others. When the kitchcu-girl, 
rushing in with the rest, wrung her hands and 
cHimI : " ‘ She is dead, she is dead ! ’ it was Jenny 
who said : ‘ Hush, fool ! ’ ns Margate afterwards 
ohsm'ed, ' like a man,’ and took the direction of 
alfairs. ! 

‘ Lift her np and put her on the sofa,’ was tlio ■ 
onler that Ihroe pair of strong and willing arms ; 
promptly obeyed ; aiul in the meantime, Jenny’s i 
ow'n hands haii removed the pillow.^ 

‘Yes; she has fainted — that is all, Jenny,* . 
whispered Kitty with anxious pleading. ^ ! 

‘ Jlow' did it happen ? AYliere did you find her?* ! 
ivturncd the other, in the same low voice. 

‘Just ns yon saw her. 1 had left the room for ■ 
Ihe lamp, only a minute or two.* 

‘ What is that new'spaper in the corner ?’ 

‘ It is w'hat the bonks were wrapped in ; mamma 
had just taken them up.’ 

Jenny w’alked quickly forward and picked up 
the paper. Her eye glancing qiiii^kly over tlio ; 
])age, fell at once, on the lieailing : i^upposed Loss nf 
the. Flainboraiiijh Head, ‘Uoul Ileaven.s, Kitty, 
niamina law reail it — the ]»ar.'igrapli about the 
wi-cck. — Margate, some one must go for Dr 
(’urzoii instantly : not one moment is to be lost.’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am, there is not a soul to send - if 
we had known it before the carrier bad gone ; but 
(here is nut a man nearer than Karnu:r Dayiiton’s; 
and the ruow ’ • — 

‘I will go,’ cried a small voice balf-choked with - 
solw; and 'roiiy, who had crept in unolwerved, 
and w'us standing by bis niolbe.r^s side in a pu.ssion ; 
of silent grief, instantly left the room, and tlio ; 
next moment was seen flying across the courtyard, j 
‘The poor child has not even put on hn 
cloak,’ murmured Afargate jiitifully. 'J’he niglit 
was fulling, and the snow w:ls deep; but at that 
awful time, with that lilV-lc.s.s form ami dealli-like j 
face lying before them, neither Kilty nor .le.iiiiy 
could tbi Ilk of aught wwo her wdio bad given them : 
lieing. 


STOUY OF THK LUTINK 

Ox one of the clo.sIng days of the last century, the I 
good ship fjiitiiic left the shore.s of England, laden ! 
w ith a vast amount of treasure ; on the following 
night she w'as wrecked on Uic north-west coast of 
llollaud, and all the treasure went to the bottom. 
Hence arose the most remarkable cose of ‘Balvoge* 
operations cvi?r known — oiio.ralions not oven now 
concluded, although more than tbrec-quarten of a 
century has since elapsed. The newRpapers and 
iiiaga'/iiic.s at that time set down the value of ihe 
treasure, some at one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds, some at six hundred thousand ; this 
grew to one million five hundred thousand, and 
at length mounted up to three iiiillions sterling. 
There w'as, therefore, abundant scope for what 
would nowadays be culled ‘sensational’ newspaper 
writing. 

That a shipwreck should occur at that particular 
spot was not matter fur surprise, seeing wmt fierce 
battles hail loiig been going on there between land 
and water. The CTcat gulf in North Holland 
called the Zuider now open to the Gorman 
Ocean, was at one time on inland lake^ separated 
from the sea by a continuous line of coas^ loi<r 
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and Baiidy, but still imbrokcii. On a particular 
nigbt in the thirtccntlL century, the sea, under 
the influence of a fiirioiiH iiurth-west ^ale, broke 
throiij^h the barrier, and opr^ned a channel to the 
inland lake. Jjatcr in tlii! same century a second 
irruption took place, involving the sacrifice of a 
hitiidred Ihousantl lives. Since then, an almost 
constant sliifliii^ of the sands 1ms led to the for- 
mation of a number f»f low islands, whicli appuir 
on the map something like a semicircular girdle 
oil the RC.'iw.anl side of the entrance to the Zuider 
Zee. These low islands b(*ar the names of Wier- 
iiigcn, Texel, Vlielaiid, Schi'llin^S Aiiielaiid, Schicr- 
inoTiik, Rottuiii, ]!orkii in, <&(■-. Krin^^ed with iiinn- 

crous shoals and sainlhaiiks, they are separate*! by 
<'}iaiinc1s which are cciiistaiitly shiltiii" their dii-ec- 
tions and diiiieii.sions. 'I’lie inhabJtaiiU lurreabout 
.are mostly liaiily pilots uii<l lisheriiieii ; but even 
tliey are emljarrassed by the insecurity of Mieir 
homes and the intricacies of the navi''.at ion. Ships 
of every cl:u;s aii<l almost every nation have been 
wrcckeil on tliat bit of trcaclienms coast ; among 
I them the Lutinf., 

In what way tin? tVeigliting of the ship was 
managed, partli' by tlie government ainl partly by 
incrcliaiits, has never been fully kimwii, iiniil a 
! recent invcstigalimi of the subject by tin; examin- 
i at ion of ollic.ial documents brought to light the 
i facts. Some ]iiiblic writers stalerl that the trea- 
i sure on boaid was consigned by Kiigli-ili nK!rcdiaiits 
! to tlieir correspondents at Hamburg ; some that 
I it was sent by the. British government to Texel, 

I to pay the Rritish troops at that time in llollaiiil ; 

I some that it was a Kiibsldy to the Dutch goverii- 
nieiit ; while others s])okc of tb(% crown jewels of 
Holland being on board, after having been reset 
by Messrs Kundell aind ISridge, at that time the 
leading goldsiiiitlis amd jewellers in London. The 
truth appears to have cum prised portions of most 
of these stiileiiieiits. 

In SeptemlsT 1790, the Treaisury transmilliul a 
letter to the Atlmiralty, jinnounciiig that a large 
amount of silver coin was about to be sent to 
Texel, for the payment tif Rritisli troo])s Rtaticmcd 
there, as also a* coiisigiiiiieiit of bnlliuii to il.ini- 
1)111^; .111*1 ro(|iU'sting the Adiiiiralt}' to fiiriiisli a 
vessel or vessels suitable for the jmrpuse. The 
silver coin was speedih* sent off in the Anuthijal^ 
which safely coiiviiyed it to its destination ; but 
flimil.ir good fortune did not attend the bullion. 
The Admiralty sent an onler to Admiral Dune, in, 
comniaiider-in-clii(!f of the North Sea naval squad- 
ron, 'to scud a cutter to Hraveseiid, fur the 
service of rocclving on boaiil some bullion and 
conveying, it to the Kibe.’ (The Klhe is llie im- 
portant river on the banks of which the city of 
Humbnii; is Hitiiatod.) Admiral Duiie^m made 
arrangements for .^sending cither the cutter NUcj 
under Lieutciinnt Wood, nr the ariiUHl cutter 
Courier^ uinler Tiicutenant Tc>rre1 ; hut when the 
merchants, bankers, and bullion-dealers hcanl that 
a YCBsel of war was to be imiploytMi on this ser- 
vice, they sent valuable cuiisigumenls so largely to 
Duncan, that he thought a better defended vessel 
should be selected. He chose the LutiMj a French 
thirtv-two-gun brig which he himself had C4ip- 
tured, and which, clipped of the preliminary La 
ni its name, hod been added to the British licet 
Taking in a caigo of immense talue, in luillion 
and other treisurc^ tlie LuUne, iinclcr Captain 
i^celot Skyuner, set sail from YnrmoiUli on the 


9th of October — wliciher for Texed, or Hamburg, 
or both, is not even now cpiite clear. Before the 
Admiralty receive* I .l.)i\ncaii’s letter announcing 
the departure of the Liiline frcuii Yurnioullj, the 
uiifortunatu vessel was a hopelens wreck. 

There was no j'laron Uoutc;r in those days, no 
submarine telegraph, no rapid means of conimiini- 
eating mwyn by a fn.ui the cimtiiu nt to the 
British coiist. Meu'e than a wcicik elapsed before 
the Admiralty received ollic.ial (b^spulcbi.s relating 
to the disiister ; altbough the uiiiierwriters or 
marine insurers knew about it much more speedily 
-- one example, .imong many, of coiiimerc.ial en- 
terprise outstripping the govtrnnneiil. A*lmiral 
Mitchell, .stationed oil’ the J hitch coast, annoimeed 
ill a despatch that the hapless Latine Imd bec:n j 
wrecked on the outward bank of the Vlielaiid | 
i’assnge, in a heavy gale from the iiurtli-north- j 
west. 'J'lie under r*iiptain Portlock, and I 

several other vessels, c,aine to render assistance as i 
souii as the disa>ter was known, but all without 
avail : fur the Lnlinc^ wliich struck in the night, 
was nowhere to he seen when day dawned ; she 
had gone to pieces— tin* main poiiioiis sunk, and 
the fragments Ilualing about. ^I’lie frea.sure, wdiat- 
ever may have bec.m its amount, of course sank by ! 
ibs own weight. But, moiv: sa*l to tell, the officers ! 
and crew lost their lives, all except two men ; and } 
even tho.se wen*, able to give but little information i 
concerning the disaster, for one of them died soon < 
afterwards from llie fatigue be ha*l encountered ; ‘ 
while the other, ^fr Shabrack, a notary -public » 
(there were a few passengers on board) was not 
versed In seafaring matter.s. I 

The government nioin-y for paying the British ■ 
troop.s liad mostly gone to Texel "by the previous ! 
Yos.<el, wliiidi had escaped disaster ; the treasure j 
oil boanl the Lniim was the property of mcr- I 
cantile firiiis, and wms Cfuisigned to ITambiirg. I 
As i.s customary in sueli (uses, the treasure had | 
been iiisunul in marine insurance olficcs, or by ; 
underwriters ; and when the loss of the vessel hud j 
been clearly cerlilied, the iiiiderwritiu's promptly j 
paid tin*, heavy demands made upon tliem. Wlieii i 
insun*d ]iropiTty is lo.-<t, tin; wreck or debris, under | 
the name of mlvtuje, belongs to the office or the 
underwriter.^ and U collected and brought to 
market so far as may be ]iracticable. When, how- ; 
ever, a shi]) is wn*ck(*il on a foreign coast, other 
coiisidoratioii.s have to be attended to ; and so it 
was in Ihi.s cast*. 

How the seas uinl the .sands have been xiiadt; to ' 
give, up niiu'h treasure from the Lniine duriiig • 
a period of three-quarters of a century, and why it 
is that the eiiti>iq)ri.se is not ended even yet, we 
have now to tell. | 

The Adniirtilty sent orders to Admiral Mitchell | 
to do what coiiid he dime to recover the stores | 
and bullion from the wrecke*! sliiji ; while Lloyd’s 
Committee, representing the uinlerwriters, sunt out 
salvage-ol!iccr.s on a somewhat similar errand, for 
it was known that tlie treasure had belonged much 
mom to iiiercniitile firms than to the government. 
The. two govcrmueiits put in rival claims, but 
did not enforce theiii ; the salvage men could do • 
nothing without well-appointed diving appliances ; 1 
and thus it hapjieiiod tlial for a considerable time 
the wreck was left to the fisheriucn of the neigh- 
bouring coast and islands, who managed to bnng j 
to light a harvest of treasure now and then. 
The wreck of the ship was partly exposed at very | 
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low eb1>, about midway between the islands of 
Tcrsclielling and Vlicland, with the Izcr^at Chan- 
nel dost; to it In a year ^md a half the iishermcn 
recovered no less than eighty thousand pounds 
worth of bullion: comprising iifty-cight l^rs of 
gold, thirty-five bars of silver, forty-two thou- 
sand Spanish silver pistoles, two liiindrcd and 
twelve half-pistoles, one hundred and seventy-nine 
gold pistoles, with small quantities of quarter, 
«'iglith, and sixteenth pistoles, single and double 
loiiis d’ors, Knglish guineas aiul half-guineas. 
The fishermen conducted their operations under 
sanction of the Dutch government, who took two- 
thinls of the proceeds, leaving oiie-tliii’d to the 
finders ; the government share was taken to Dor- 
drecht, and minte<l into about lifty-six Ihoiisaiid 
pounds worth of Diiteli guilders. The lisliorineii 
siispeiidod their operations at tlie end of 1801, 
because the wrecked hull of the LnlhiA ha<i 
liecoiiic covered with a grc'.'it depth of saml, and 
because they f«)rnied (in o])inion (afterwaitls known 
to be iiicoiTCct) that the store of livjusiire was 
pretty nearly exhausted. One day they fouiul a 
small packi't of silver spoons, marked AV. S. ; 
they sent these to Kngland, where, they were 
recognised by the Tlov. Air Sky liner as having 
lielongcd to his son, Captain SkyniKU-, who coiu- 
maudeil the They also sent over a curi- 

ously shaped sword, stamped -‘Ciillnm, King’s 
Cutler, Charing fJross, I^oiuhni;’ it was fiaind ti» | 
have beloiigetl to Liculeiiaut Charles (»astiiu!{ 
Aiifrere, of the same vessel. iSadly strange it was | 
that not one dead body was t?ver fishi <l up ; either | 
they had lloiited away seaward, or h;ul .sunk deeply 
into the sand. 

In those troubled warlike times, when Midland 
shifted ita allinnctj from Kngland to France and 
from France to Kngland, .‘is exigence compelled, the 
two governments had more iniporlant iiiatteis to I 
think about than the poor wrecked Lvlinc; the 
tisheriiieii ceased to search for treasure ; while 
KIoytFs agents foiiinl tliey had piiictii:ally little 
])Ower in the matter ; and thus it arose that the 
iirst thirtemi years of tlie. pri'seiit century passed 
w'ithout much being done in connection with the 
wrecked Ircasuro'ship. In 1814, howi^ver, a gentle- 
man of Torschelling, M. Fierre. Kscdianzier, tilling 
the oHice of 0})pe.r Strand Voiiiler, wrote to inform 
the Dutch goveiiimeiit lUali there was reason to 
believe in tlie oxistciiee of a largo amount of 
tnviHure still in the Lvliw. The ticketed goM 
and silver bars found had numbers and Ietti'r.i 
marked on them ; the whole stum had prubably 
such numbers and letters in consecutive onler ; 
and them were great, gaps hem and tliore, insci- 
inucli that he inferred that the bars still immersed 
in the sand ami water wem at least tenfold more 
numerous than those whiidi had be(Mi fished up. 
Here was a tempting suggestion ; here was a golden 
harvest ready to bcj reaped, if fiiily the ivapei*s 
were expert and persevering enough ! 

The Dutch government imifle a grant fur the 
proaecution of renewed search. They Iwgan 
mainly hy dredging, but found that the body 
of the wreck was far too deeply imbedded in shift- 
ing sands to be roncberl by that process. Tediously 
lingering w'erii the operations for seven yeai's, 
during which lengthened period tlie dredgers 
brought up (inly seviMitecn pieces of coin— a very 
sorry crop ! In 1821 an agreement w.as made to 
tho effect that the Dutch government would 


advance a certain Biini of money on condition of 
receiving one-half of whatever treasure might bo 
recovered. M. Eschanzier oigaiiiscd a society or 
company for supplying tho rest of the means and 
carrying on the operations. A diving-bell and 
divera were obtained from England, and many 
atteni])ts wem made in 1822 ; but unsuccessfully. 
As not even a buoy could be kept steady among 
the ever-shifting sands, the exact locality of tho 
wreck could not be determined. A sum of five 
lliousand pounds was spent that snmnicr, and no 
treasure, fished up ; the divers returned to Eng- 
land, tlie Dutch goveriiimmt bought the diving- 
bell, and M. hischanzier aiul his culleagiies retired 
from an cnlerpii<e which had brought them much 
aiixi(4y and nu prolit. 

All thi.s time wc*. hear lilLle of Lloyd’s Committee 
and the Knglish iiiidcrw Liters. Ihit they suddenly 
woke up. 'file duiiigs of the Dutch attnwted atten- 
tion. The underwriters at Jdoyd’s felt that if 
the wrecked Lidinf still eoiitained any timmire, 
the treasure or its value belonged comnieir.ially 
and eipiitably to them, who liad honourably paiil 
all the losses arising out of the iiisiiraiicf*. They 
appealeil to Air ( ’aiming, who opeiurd coiiimiiiiica- 
tiuus with the Hague ; and the J hitch governiiuMit 
agreed tu hand over tlu‘ir half of the pos.sibli* 
.salvage tu Llovil'.s. Air ('aiming advi.sed Lloyd's 
to be content with that Iialf, and to leave the other 
half to Hie. Ksclianzitu* alli iiici ur syndicate', with 
W'lioiii fritfinlly wnrkiiig aiTangeitK‘iit.s might pruh- 
ahly he made. Dipluniacy look a curious form uii 
this occasion. The Dutch guvenimeiit made the; 
cession to the British government, not to Lloyd'-s, 
‘solely as a iunhiI’ of friendly feeling towards llm 
kingdom of (heat Krilaiii, and in nowi.se from a 
coiiviclion of the right of Kngland to any portion 
of the .Slid raigo.* Mere we see that thiMi*. witre 
the mnl(‘rial.sfora pretty quarrel, if qiiarrelliiig had 
heeii the tendency of the two nations ; the Dutch 
govenimeiil cl.iimed a.s .salvage all wreck on the 
coast of Midland, and merely waived their claim oil 
this occasion. Tho Dutch Alliance greatly disliked 
all this ; they icgarded Lloyd a-< an interloper. 
Nothing ellecLive was done hy either party from 
1823 to l83(), W'luMi the iiistniniuiilaliLyof Kiighiiid 
111 bringing about tbe inde.peiiileuco of Ikdgium so 
otfende*! ilie DnUli as to coiivi'.rt cooliu'ss into 
anger ; Al. Kscliaiizier, ton, died about this lime, 
.and left no one behind Iiiiii who cared about the 
matter. 

'I'lie poor Litfiiif bad sixteen years more of such 
nj.'il a.s the eversliifting sands would pcriiiit to her. 
A change in the Dutch laws, decljiriiig that the 
salvage of all wrv'c.ks on the outer banks of the 
coiu^t should be open to all persons on stipulated 
conditions, induced two Kiiglish divers, Mi'ssi-s Hill 
and Dowes, to petition the king of Holliind for 
pcnuissioii to dive for t.n*asure in the Lulim, Tlii.s 
w'us in 184(5. It came to no practicHal results, and 
was followed by a long negotiation between Lloyd’s 
and the remnant of the old Dutch Salvage Alliauce. 
The T)utchmcn woke up from time to time, anil 
then went asleep again. Not until 1857 did a real 
working treaty come into operation ; tho Dutch to 
make idl the research, Lloyd’s to have half the 
proceeds. 

Joy came over the dismal spot A fierce south- 
west gale blew away some of the shifting sand 
that had so long buried the L^Uin^ and permitted 
approach to it Lloyd’s agent was soon able to 
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send home news that coins hod l>ecii fished up, 
sufficient at all events to shew that the treasiirc- 
shii) was not yet really empty. A whole ficct of 
fishing vessels came out from the Zuider Zee to aid 
in the golden scandi ; and the Dutch govcrnnieiit 
head some trouble in niaiiitiiining order among them. 
Year after year, something or other was lished up 
— ^nowthe ship’s bell, after n silence of two genera- 
tions ; now a part of the ship’s rudder; now a ]i:icket 
of gold bars, now silver bars. Jletwwii 1857 and 
1801, the findings were such as to provMe alifuit 
twenty-two thousand pounds as Lloyd’s share. 'Die 
liarvest was so small in 1801 as not to ]iay the 
cost of search ; and not much has sim'o been done. 
Nevertheless, an act of parliament in Kngland, and 
an understanding with the Dutch government, give 
to Lloyd’s (joinmittce a continuous ownership of 
the Lutine and her contents ; and it is within the 
range of fair jwohability that we shall again, from 
lime to time, hear of dredging and diving n(‘ar 
the remains of the ])oor old brig. .Much depends 
upon whether the sand is drifted hack ag{un over 
llie wreck, and cliaiinels closed up by furious gales. 
Llo^'d’s are not to j)orket the inwisure. that may 
come to their share. When the Royal Exchange 
w.as ilestroyed by lire in 1838, most of the docu- | 
inenls wen* lost Avhich might have identified the j 
(iriginal underwriters of tin; in ITIMI ; and j 

there are not now tin; means of <leteriniiiiiig who ; 
are the successors or roiiresentatives of those, per- 
sons. The salv.Mge proec'cds are to he .applied ‘lor 
purposes connected with shipping or iiiariiie insur- 
ance, according to a scheme to be ]iiv]>arc*d by the 
Society (Llo 3 -d’s}, and conlinned by Order of Her 
^Tajesty in (kainiril, on tin; recoiuTin iiiliitiou of tlie 
lioiinl of Traile subject to previous public iii»tice, i 
and to any claim by individuals that may be put | 
forth .iiul jmwed.’ 

Whoever h.as occasion to visit the Lihinrv’ .at i 
Lloyd’s, among the uji-stairs apartments at* I lie , 
Royal Exchange, will tlieiv see something which | 
serves os a memento of the Lniin^. A table .and I 
chair luave been made from tlie oM hinkeii rudder, j 
which was fished up in 185J), and hears an inscrip- 
tion recording the wreck of the liajde.ss vessel. On ! 
the table is jdaced the ship’s hell, weighing about i 
eighty pounds, and in excellent eondiliou; it is' 
stamped with the name ‘Saint Joan,’ and with 
the crown and arms of Louis X\M. of Erance, 
till! sovereign to whom La Mine originally be- 
longed The Ixdl will never again tell the hour to 
any ship's crew ; nevertheless, it is an interesting 
though silent witne.ss to .an eventful Ciitsist roplie 
recomed in the annals of a periwl sevculj’-scven 
years buck. j 
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In the prospectus wdiich Taicy put forth rcg.arfling 
her school project, one of the ndcivos was the Uev. 
Tn'siliaii Whitwiek, ^LA., of Friddendcn Lodge. 
She had humbled herself to ask this favour of him, 
and he hod graciously consented. As to wdiat hati I 
passed, however, hetwccii Mrs Whitwiek and her- i 
self on the day of her father’s death, she heard not j 
more. That lady studiously ignored the. j 
whole Buhjcct, and Lucy did not desire to bring 1 
It to remembrance. Under present cireuinstaue^^s, ■ 
It voim have bi?pn a great tciiiptatioii hail she j 
been offered a good home at the liamls of Tresilian; j 


but she was glad to be sfiared the temptatiuii, 
though the thought w.as a bitter one that she was 
deemed no more worthy of his attentions. 

Alfred Harvey had not returned yet — having 
been away nearly four months. It would be the 
same, watli him, nr) doubt ; she could not expect 
anything else. She h.a<l discouraged him in the 
palmy' diiys of her prosperity, and she hod no 
re.asoii to im.iginc that lie wou'hl coiilinuo a hope- 
les.^ suit under sudi alleml circiiMistaiicc.s. 

Spiller harl marie, one attempt tr) obtain employ- 
ment. He had penned a form.al l(;tt(fr of appli- 
cation to tlie tru.ste(!.s of the (.'liilprune. estate for 
the agf?iirjy vacant by lii.s fsitlier's rlcath. Old Lonl 
T.ancauviile, who was one of the trusti?es, was 
mther ]il(!as(;d with this letter, and would have 
hiJped the youth if he could. But Elkins, who 
Inifl a gocal (leal to say in the ni.atter now, us 
a contid(.‘nLial arlviser, set his face strongly Against 
it. Thus Spiller was informed that the trustees 
h.ad m.aile. otluT arrangcmenl.-*, and were imabh^ 
to entertain his application ; and so this outlet 
was finally (‘losi'd against liiin. 

A Her \his, tint brother h(’c.ame a source of 
mucli anxiety to the sister. The little house she 
had taken at. Eiiihlenileii was of course his home, 
till Int could g(;t something to do. One thing li(% 
hart If.avneil llmrrmghly in hi.s university career 
— namely, to play billiards. The White Hart at 
Fri'ldcnden boasle«l a well-.attended billiard- 
room, where pool went on .ilmo.st every night, 
and .'^piller's skill at this amusement brought 
him ill a considerable amount of pocket-money. 
This involved late hours and a good deal of 
general di.scredit, and dal not redound to the ad- 
vantage of the young schoolinisti'csss estahli.sh- 
incnt, as Jaicy bitterly fell and deplored. But 
.she CMiilil do nothing with Spiller now — her infiu- 
cnce. over him seem(‘d iiltngetliergoiie — she saw him 
gradually .^inking lower and lower into the char- 
acter of a mere taverii-Iiaiiiiler, .and slie could do 
nothing to help him out of the mire. At this 
juncture she lieanl that Alfred llaiToy was coming 
home. 

ft was night, and Lucy IXaslimurtoii was in bed, 
and .almost asl(M>]), when the dog-cart went past 
that brought Alfred ilaiwy from the station. 
There, was a little ])h‘asaut excitmiieiil in the 
knowledge that he liail really come home, and 
yet well, Alfivd Ifan-ey was one of those men 
who are ]ierhaps ino^t lovable at a distance, when 
their sterling ruialities shine forth through the 
rough outer coating. She had become almost fond 
of Alfred as long a.s he w.as in America; but now, 
with his harsh voice ami uncouth ways, she felt 
that she would at once become disenchanted. 

Spiller had not come home yet He rarely came 
home, till the hilliard-room at the Ji’hitc Hurt h.ad 
closed its doors for the night, which was between 
one and two o’clock, u.siiiilly. Spiller was gradu- 
ally developing a mania for gambling. Ili.s sister 
saw it, but was lielpless to pivveiit it There 
might Ii.ave been not so miicii barm, if he had kept 
to billiards ; but tliei-e w.as a little room leiuling 
out of the billiard-room where it wa.s said games of 
even greater risk w(;re indulged in on occasions. 
Anioiigsl the occrasional frwpientcrs of this little 
back-i-oom was Mr Whitwiek, the father of Tre- 
silian, who, although in a general way kept 
tightly ill hand by his wife, continued to break 
loose now and then, and indulge his favourite 
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I'lossiiin ; uiul the story went in the town that he 
nod lost twenty poninU to Spiller DnHliiiiurtoii in 
one night, and tiuit his wife had found it out, 
and was dreadfully aiigty. 

Altogether, Lucy luul a hiir share of iruiilde and 
vexation of spirit to occupy her mind in the night- 
watches, when she was in a wakeful mood. 'Po- 
night, she was especially wakeful. Harvey's return 
liud banished sleen for a while, and, now that she 
sought to bring it back, it would not come to her. 
So she heard the clocks strike twelve and one, and 
at about half-p;ist one, ruoLsteiM approacht'd the 
door. It was Spiller returning, no douhl. Ho 
and a companion, it seemeil, Avith whom he was 
talking. The voice of the latter was raised ratluT 
loudly, and it seemed as if Spiller Avere trying to 
soothe and conciliate him. 

‘Well, good-night, oM fi'IIow,* said Spiller ns 
they reached the door. * \'oii 'll liud that all right 
in a day or two.* 

‘ Von 'll find yourself all Avrong, if it isn't,* 
the wply, in a tom* iinii’e menacing than friendly ; 
and the speaker turned on lii.A liccl and de]iart(‘il. 

Spiller was doAvn in time for an early lirt'akiasl, 
for a wonder, next niorniiig ; and Lucy hailed the 
fact as one of cnronragiiig promiise ; for her AA'ay- 
Avard brother liad got into the AA’ay of lying in 
bod till one or tAA*o o’clock in live ah (‘moon. He 
AA’as ns AA-ell then*, perhaps as jinywh(‘re. else, but 
Lucy with her aeliA'e habits thought such laziness 

a uitc sad and unnatural. His ubj*‘ct, however, in 
lis early rising Avas to ha\’e some talk with his 
sister before sbe went in to school. 

‘I met a man last night,* said he, ‘avIio kti(‘Av 
a lot of my Cambridge*, frietuls indeed, ho luus 
cotn(5 over here partly to see me.’ 

‘The one Avho came to tliii door with you last 
night ? * 

‘Yes,* said Spiller, a little confused. ‘Did you 
hear anything ho said ?’ 

‘ Nothing — e.xcept that he seemed put out with 
yon nlK)Ut something.’ 

‘Whv, the filet i.^,* said the youth, rushing into 
th(! middle of his subject, ‘ I owe biiii sonm money 
— and he 's dunning me for it.’ 

‘IIoAV much is iL Spiller?’ asked Liey faintly. 

‘ IVell, fifty pounds would ]wetty nearly s'piare it.* 
‘Fifty pounds !’ (Tied Uicy, in dismay. Then 
after a pause ; ‘ Well, you can’t ]iay him, Spilhn-, 
and yon had better tell him so at once, fully and 
fairly, and not ileliidc liim Avitli false promises. 
What chanc(; hsiA’e you of getting Ijfly jiounds “in 
a day or tAvo * 

‘Then you heard that,* said Spiller, ns.suming an 
aggrieved air. ‘ 1 didn't think you would go e.;ive.s- 
dropping like that.’ 

‘I heard it, be(?anse I could not lielp it,* wiM 
Lucy. ‘ Why don’t you tell your friend at omas 
that Avc arc ruined, and liavcn’t got a halfpenny in 
the world but what I may earn at this poor school.’ 

‘ You could borrow the money from Mrs Wbit- 
wick,* RUggested Spiller. ‘f know sbe Avould lend 
yon it, you are siich a fa\'oiiiiln of liers.* 

‘ 1 shall do nothing of the kind ; f hIiuII not 
borrow money for such un worthy purposes, even 
if I could.* 

‘Not eA’cn to Ra\*e your only brother from 
prison ?* 

Lucy shook her head. 

‘ Nor even from Helf-destructioii V 
‘1 don’t fear that,* said J^ucy. ‘You are too 


fond of yourself, Spiller, to have any proinpUnga 
that Avay.* 

* I don’t knoA\',*n?plied the young man; *I should 
have a good example before mo if I did, and upon 
my honour that scciiia the only Avay out of it.’ 

‘What do you mean ]>y u good cxamplul* iu- 
cpiircd Lucy, trembling. 

‘ 1 mean a good example,’ replicul Spiller, mock- 
ingly. *Aia‘. ihei'c not all kinds of examples in 
liisUny ? (?ato and Ih'utiis, and lots of fellows.’ 

‘ You didn’t; mean that,* cried Lucy, bursting 
into iear^ ; ‘ you meant to Avniind mo about poor 
JJiit I tidl you it is false ; and every 
OIK*, knows that it is false. Wa.s there not a long 
iiiA'cstigation, and did not everybody exonerate 
papa ?* 

‘Yes; that A’enliid Avas conclusive, certainly,’ 
assented Spiller, getting up, and beginning to 
Avliinilc carelessly us be arranged his necktie ut 
the litth*. ]>i(^r-gl:l.s.s. ‘Well, J ’m going out now, 
Liic-y, and if T don’t come back, you won’t be 
iiii(*asy. 1 shall be a giAod riddance for you, after all.’ 

‘Di»ii’t bilk lik(* tliat,’ cried Lucy, going to liiiii 
and tlirowiiig her arms round bis neck; ‘don’t 
make life baidor for mu than it is. \'ou know 
if I bad tliat mon(*y yoii should have it, uA'cii if 
I AA’orkeil mys(‘lf to di'iith to make it up. J’ut I 
liav(‘u't it, and I can’t get it.’ 

‘ Hav(*n’t you any mnney at all, Lucy ? Xj»fc 
:i live-pouinl note even, as a .sop to stay llK^ fcllovA' 
for a Avhile ? * 

‘Look bcrol’ said Lucy, opening her di-.-^k, and 
shewing Spiller thii n'rcptacle where she kepi, her 
mon(*y. ‘ Here .are tliirty shillings. It will Ixs 
thrcM*. Avi*ek.s before I g(‘t any money from my 
pupils, and even then I can’t count upon it ; anil 
iienj is Avhut is left to keep us. ’I’ako it, if you 
will.* 

Spiller shook bis lu*ad. ‘'riiat’s no good,* he 
.‘^niil. ‘ liiiL for all that, I think you coiiM Ihiitow 
soiiie. T know soinehody who would let you have 
a hiniilred, in a niiniile.’ 

‘Pray, Avho?* asked Lucy, Avith heightened 
colour. 

‘Why, Alfn‘d Harvey. He came home la.-t 
night, and he ’ll do it in a luiiiiite for you.’ 

‘What! “the eommoii cad 

‘ Was that Avhat 1 called him ?* askeil Spiller, Avitli 
:i forcLMl laugh. ‘ Well, ujion niy word, 1 Avas rigid ; 
lie is nil odioii.s ead. Jhit c.ircniiislaiiccs alUu' 
casciis. Tresilian has (h'chuA'd olf, and * 

‘And you Avoiild sell your sisler to pay your 
debts ! Thank yon, Spiller ; I know what brotherly 
affection is now',* she cried Avith a sejb. 

‘ 1 Aviiuld do as much for you, JiUc.y. Hut I 
simn’t usk you again. It is all U P Avith me 
iiOAA' — very well. Id it be U P.* 

‘ lint, Spiller,’ cried Liic.y- the clock had just 
struck nine, and the murmur of voices and Hhiillliiig 
of feet Avere heard from the schoolroom — ‘ promise 
me, dear, don’t do anything rash. What 1 can do 
for you, E will. Ihit 1 must liaye time to think. 
You won’t give way to dcRfmir, dear brother ; 
ixniiember you arc all I have left now. Promise?.* 

‘Well, I promise you 1*11 not do anything 
desperate cither to-day or to-morrow - >after that^ I 
don’t know,’ said the obliging youth. 

So Lucy was fain to be content with tliiB, and 
went off to her Rchoolroom, Avhilst Spiller strolled 
UAvay to the JVliite Hart to face hia unwelcome 
visitor. 
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Morning Rcliool litul conic to an end, the children 
luul all (leparlcd, and Lucy liad nttirod to her little 
]iarlour to think over 1 u;r hnjthor’s troubles. Ah, 
tlmt fifty pounds— if she Inul it, and for her own 
purposes, how much she might do with it. With a 
little, a very little capital, she could take a larger 
house and have boaidcrs, and in that way she 
might form llie nnchfus of a really gooil, jiayiiig 
school. But Spillcr stood in the way of that too, 
even if she dart'd adventure it. She could not 
turn him out of the house, and yet with such an 
inmate she sjiw clearly that a boai'iliiig-school was 
iiiipraclicjihlc. 

Here she hearil the outer gale swing l»», and .a 
heavy, (juick tread upon the garden walk. 

‘ Mease, *111, a gentleman to si*e you,’ annoiinp.<*d 
r.iiiily, the little, maid, next moment. And in 
walked Mr Alfred Harvey. 

‘Von see I’ve kept iiiy promise,* cried Alfred, 
taking her hands and sf{iieeziiig them till Lucy 
was almost hreatlilcsa with jiain. The lirst greet- 
ing in coining lioine, the la<t going away. ‘ Well, 
how arc you getting on ?* 

Alfred was decidedly not improved in appear- 
ance, thought Lucy, by his American expedition. 
He wore a tall Yankee silk-hat, w'hich did not suit 
him at all ; and his once hiisliy heard had been j 
pared and triiiiined after the billy-gnat fashion; 
and then he had taken up a little of tin? Yankee j 
twang, which, addi*d to his own natural burr, had 
ail unmusical result. 

‘You are not looking amiss, Lucy,* said Alfred, 
shaking her hands again, and looking into her face 
with his head leaning lirst on one side, then on 
the other. ‘No, considering all things, you seem 
to have. ke])t your health mvlty wi'll, thank Ood.* 

‘ Yes, eonsidering all tilings,* s:iid Lucy with a 
sigh. ‘ Of eour.«e you have hear»l all about us ?* 
‘Ye-s, yes,* said Alfred. ‘Terrible bad job that — 
terrible "bail j«)b. Didn’t hear of it, tlioiigh, till a , 
month ago, right in the Far West ; ami 1 Vc been ! 
travelling homewanls ever since.* I 

‘Did you Iiave a good passage lioiiu??’ asked 
Ijiicy, to break an awkward iwuse of silence that 
followed this aiiiioiinceiiiciit. 

‘ Aliddliii*,’ said Alfretl absently. ‘ Yes,’ he went ; 
<»n, ‘ I came over us (piick us ever I coubi, after ■ 
tliat— as quick as ever I could. Well, I’m glail to =• 
see you looking so well, Lucy.’ : 

There was another awkward pause, tliiriiig ! 
which Alfml still continuoil to gaze on Lucy with ■ 
ail admiring hut uiidecuiled nir. | 

‘I have got a nice little .«chool together, you ’ 
will be glad to know,* said Lucy desp«Tat(dy ; ‘in . 
fact, I have succeeded better lliaii I could have | 
expected, for a first rpiartcr.’ ! 

‘ All, next fiuarter we shall ilo better -ye.**, j 
yes,’ repeated Alfrctl, shaking his head, still in uu 
absent-minded way. Another pause of stilliiess 
succeeded. 

‘Well,’ he continued after a while, stretching out 
his arms as if he were about to grapple with a sack 
of wheat, * I ’ve got this job to do, and 1 must do it 
—Lucy, I don’t want to harrow np your feelings, 
not to harrow ’em np without occasion ; but what 
T want to ask 3 "ou is this : do you remember mj' 
con^g to say good-bye, the night before I sailed/’ 
‘Yes ; of course 1 remember that’ 

‘ Ye^ well. And you know that I had a long 
talk with your poor father bt'forc 1 went away f ’ 

‘ Yea ; I rcoollect that too.* 


‘Well, the subjiict of our conversation was — M ij^s 
L ucy Diishiniirton. Says 1 to your poor father : “I’ni 
going away for two or throe months, and perhaps 
hingf-p, nn«l lujbody knows what may happen in 
that tiinn. Now, before I go, I want to make it 
right with your daiiglili-r Lucy.” Your father took 
me by the Iiaml, and a.iy.s he: “Alfred, j’ou have 
iny hf!st gooil wi.-hn-.” I ne«.‘«lri*t tell you 

what he said about ine ; anyhf>w, ho thought me 
lit to be liis d iiighter’s husband. But lie sahl: I 
“Alfred, don’t you speak to ln*r befoi-e you go; j 
the girl i.s uiiprf])aroil for it, an*! you’llgi-t per- j 
hap-s .an answer you won’t like ; but lake my wonl i 
for it, Inicy liki--* you well enough ; and when you i 
are gone, she’ll begin to fiml it out. Now you 
promise me?” Well, I thougbt the old man was 
right, and \ ]»romis»sl. But I pretty nigh hifike 
my promise, 1 can tell yon, wlicn T stood beside 
you at th(‘ gate and said goorl-byr*. What would 
you have said, Lucy, if T *d taken you in iiiy arms 
then and thtu-i*, ami given you a hiiiidnid kisses ?* 

‘ T should have he(‘ii most iiidiguaiit,’ rolnrned 
Lucy proudly. ‘ Please don’t talk so al).surdly.’ 

‘ Well, yon ’d a narrow escyipc of it then,’ said 
Alfrc'd ; ‘but your father came, along, and we drove 
olF together. Well, F was to put him down at Ashley- 
hur^i, and so I did. “ Alfred,” he said just beFore 
I pulled up, “life’s mii'ertain, and you and I may 
never meet .again, I ’ve. written a letter here for 
my little girl, and I give it you to take rare of. 
When she reads that, she ’ll kiiow what her father’s 
wishes were ; and de)H*nd upon it, Alfred,” he said, 
“they will go a gor)il way with her; only you 
must promise me two things.” “ What are they?” 

T asked. " First, that you ’ll not trust it into 
.any other hands hut youi-s to deliver ; and next, 
that you ’ll not come* home any the sooner for 
what I’ve said to you ItMhiy.” “There’s iiiy 
hand on it,” s.iid I, and then your father gave* 
mo the letter; and here it is,’ contiiincd Alfred, 
]>riu1ucing from the breast-] locket of liis coat a 
little packet raivFully wrappeil up in brown p.aper. 
‘Tlierc it is, Lucy. It’s been with me wherever I 
went, speaking hope and comfort. But I know 
that 3*011 must feel it a gooil bit, through what has 
liappiuied since, so I sli.all leave 3'ou to read it bv 
yourself. I sliall come for an answer to-morrow. 

T 'ill going to see father and molhcT now', Lucy ; so 
good-bye.’ 

When lie. was gone she averted her head, and tore 
open the letter; and as she did so, something light 
ami nistling fell from the envelo])e to the ground. 
It was a Jkiiik of Kiigland note, for five hundred 
pound.s. 

I The letter of John Dashmarton to his daughter 
' was short aiu .1 hurried, Avritten in an almost iin- 
; decipherable scraxA*! ; but after a little diHicult3-, 
Lucy made out tlic following : 

Mv DH.VR Dai’outkii— A lfreil Harvey is a good 
fellow ; marry him if you can ; make up your 
mind to it, dear. Inclosed is Avhat I could save 
out of the fin* ; it Aviil buy 3'ou gowns and ribbons 
if 3’ou marry, or keep \'0U a little while if 3'OU 
don’t. LuevJ you muj^t ti*kc it ; all I could save. It 
AA'as your iiiotlier's money ; slie brought me as much 
as lliat Avlieii we married. Keej> it, ilear, promise 
1110 ; ami kf no one see this htier, os you A'alue 
vour fathers blessing. Oood-bye for ever and ever, 
iiiy own dear daughter.— Youu Unhappy Fathkii. 

There was a blister on the sheet, as if a hot 
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despairing; tear Imd been dropped upon it Lucy 
pressed tho blotted scrawl to her lips, to her heart 
There was no doubt in her mind now — none. 
Her father had done this dreadful deed ; he had 
destroyed his own life. That letter and thii cir- 
cumstmices attending it would prove as much to 
any one who rend it No one must ever see it, or 
know that he hail sent her that mon(>y. 

What care he liad taken in all his troubles that 
the money should reach her, ami in such a w*ay 
that she could hardly refuse to avail hci'self of it! 
Hod it been left in her hands before his d(‘atli, she 
w'oiild have given it up, of course, to the manngem 
of the Chilpriinc estate, to reduce tho amount of 
deiiilcations. But could she do this now without 
explaining all the circiiinstances, and revealing 
to the world that her father hiul been a suicitlc, 
and, as every one would say, a robb(‘r ! It was a 
cruel position to be in. Tiien there came upon 
her the tlioiiglit of how iiuicli this money would 
do for tlieiii. It would set her up in a wmv 
of making a good living ; it wouM give Spiller 
another term at ( \t!iibridg<», where he could take; | 
his degree ; and then, who knows but he miglii j 
take onlers, and liocouu! a if’^pectabhi eiiralci in 
some countiy parish, out of llu! reach of lompta- ! 
lion and ba^l company. 

TiUcy could nut loake up her mind what she 
ought to do. She would do what was right, if she 
could only liml it out. But wliat right ! 

TIk*. estate lia<l seized cveiytliing it could lay its 
hands on. ^’hey had given up everything that 
their father had left behind ; and this money, that 
had come in this unlooked-for way, that lia«l been 
her mother’s dowry too, was it not rightly if 
not legally hors f AVoiild it be any consolation 
to her, when she had given up this little capital 
which wouhl be, .salvation to llieui, to swell the 
hoards of the little iuuly ( liilpi niic, when she. saw 
licr brother sinking by step into a mere 

tavern-haunter and gambler, herself toiling on, 
losing heart and hope, earning just enough to savi? 
them from starvation, or hardly that f U'ouM it 
be any good to lier, having wrecke«l both their 
lives an«l sullied lufr father’s memory, that she 
might hug li(*rs(;ir uj)oii the posse.ssion of a super- 
fine sense of honour, that perhaps had its root 
only in an exaggerated ]iersonal ])ridi! ! 

Spiller came in presently, and informed liis sister 
that he was going to dine with his friend that 
afternoon in tlic ir/iHc Jltirf, but tliaL lut would 
bring him over afterwards to partake of cotfee. 

*You an! still on friendly Icriiis with your 
creditor, then 

‘0 yes, wo arc capital friends ; only, lie wants 
his money, and will be in a desperate slate with- 
out it.* 

‘ I hail much mther you brought your friends 
here than spent the evening playing cards at Ihi! 
JVhite Hart, That is, if they are rospi;ctablo. Is 
he respectable, this frie.nd T 

* Highly so,’ said Spiller; Mie’s well connected, 
and very pleasant in manner. 1 think you’ll like 
him, Lucy. By the way, hasii'L Alfred Harvey 
been here to-day V 

‘ Yes,* replied Lucy shortly. 

‘ Oil, you didn’t try that on, eh ? The matter 
of the loan ?’ 

* ^ ^ ^ about it.’ 

* Then you are still determined to let me go to 
prison?’ 


<Now tell me, Spiller,’ said Lucy, with an 
expression of serious determination on her face, 
* if yon were to get this fifty pounds, would that 
clear you of your debts 1 ’ 

* Why, not quite ; but there would bo nothing 
pressing : the rest would do at any time.’ 

* And how' iiiiicli w'oiild it take to (complete your 
terms at (.Cambridge, niid pass your B.A. i’ 

MVell, a hundred and filly would do it com- 
fortably.* 

‘And if a friend, a kiinl dear friend, found this 
money, would you promise to give up all this 
gambling and public-house work, and take orders, 
and become a deciiiit ics]wctjible man ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I would,’ said Spiller eagerly. ‘ Don’t 
think I ’ill fond of tho life 1 *m leading — I hate it. 
But what can I do ? I should go nuul, to sit at 
home all d.'iy long and think of past and future, 
(live me but a chance; lot me but sei! my way. 
Lucy, I ’ll ivad, I ’ll stiuly, I will never touch card 
or cue again.’ 

‘Dear boy,’ crieil Lucy, kissing him afTectioii- 
atelj'. ‘ I knew tliere was good in yon, Spiller, .*ind 
that you would work through yc»ur lillle fo1lie.s. 
Wlicn would you begin this new course of life !’ 

‘ When 1 get the money,’ said Spiller cautiously. 

Lucy sighed, and turned away, 'fhe money was 
locked np in her desk. Shoiikl slie. tell him ! 
Xo: she must have time to think it oiif. 

‘lloii’t biiihl upon it, dear bi’otlier, for I don’t 
knowhow far I have lieeii ju^filied in talking of 
this dear kind IVieiul. It is all in I he .clouds, you 
know — as yet.’ 

‘Well, whatever is done,’ sahl Spiller gloomily, 
‘must be done quickly, if it’s to be any good. Once 
1 ’m Mown upon, and it’s all I’ IV 

The afternoon was a half' holiday as it h!i]»pencd ; 
and Lucy had made up her min«l to walk to the 
little chiireli of Tatteiuleii, about a mile and a half 
di.Htaiit by licld-patli. It was to ibis [larisli that 
Hordieii iudoiiged, and then* in theehurchyaixl had 
John Da-sliiiiartoii been buried. 

It was winter now — dead winter ; there was a 
thill coating of rime upon the ground, and the 
snow lay in patidies iincler the heilges. The foot- 
paths were hard anil frost-bound, and rrackleil 
crisply under the tread. Day w as drawing in fast. 
Alnady, only an orangi! patch in the horizon 
slieweil where the. fiiiii had Blink to his^ nightly 
rest. Hei-e and there a star was twinkling with 
iiale-yellow gleam in the vault ovcrlieiid, that bad 
here a sea-green tinge, and was there ilarkcning 
into purple. 

It was almost dark as Lucy entered the church- 
yaiil, all silent and tranquil, where the dead so 
quietly sh'pt. She Inul hoped that in her walk 
some revelation might have come to her of the 
conrsi! she hhould pursue ; but she fitood still 
undecided by the aide of her father’s grave. Lucy 
1 ivas shockei'l to see how bare and neglected it 
looked, 08 if belonging to one upon whom a 
.secret ban hail licen set. The lurf above it was 
brown and withered, shewing hoi-c and there rents 
find seams in tho frost-bound earth beneath. No 
headstone hail been ]uit up us yet ; there hail 
been no time to think of that— and no money 
indeed. This should bo aeon to at once, said Lucy 
to herself. Ilia grave ahould not lie neglected and 
Ikltc, like that of some hotncloaa wanderer or name- 
liws suicide. Ah ! what a bitter thought jt was— 
of Her father’s life and deatli 1 What evil hod /w 
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clone to any man, that thifl hIiouIiI lie the end 1 
Was he not always kind, considerate, u friend in 
need, a help to the widow and fatherless? A 
genial, hospitable man indeed, hut an enemy to 
riot and excess, lie liiul si|iiaiidereil no money in 
riotous living, had never ground the faces <if the 
poor, nor roatle a market out of their distress. It 
uiis to provide more hiindsonicly for liis chililreii, 
that he had been led to Kpf>ciilate, misled by art- 1 
fully Iwiited falsoliodils and lying promise.^ Then 
lie liad grown d(\><periit.e with losses, had ])1ung(‘d 
deep and deeper still, losing money too lluii was 
not his own, and thus made an (oid of all. This 
was a daughter's estimate, that perhaps left out 
many things that weighed lieavily against him. 
Hut she was not the one to reproacli him. Them 
was nothing in her heart but blos.'^ings for him, 
could they only mach him could tliey only 
penetrate this cruel fi’ozcu (?artli, and wliisper 
comfort to him in liis last long sleep. 

The orj)hani‘d girl was turning away sadly, lier 
mind Rtill full of doiiht and iiiinTtainty, when 
ehe licanl distant voha's, the. owners of which 
were invisible, but who appeared to be. approach- 
ing by the very ]Mith she would have to iiavcr.se. 
Shrinking from observation and c.'Uiiial gretdings, 
she Tctrcatcd into the churcli yioroh, a favourite 
resting-place on hot Siimlay aflornt^pii'S. As 'the 
persons approaclied, Lucy tlioiight that One of 
the voices was ianiiliar to her. \'cs, one of tlie 
talkei-swas Klkins the auditor. The other voice 
ton, .slie. thought she had heard before ; and tlieii 
she reineinlicreil tluit Isird Tancanville was ex- 
pected down abfmt this time, and eanie. to the 
cunclusioTi, rightly, that it was he who was Klkins* 
companion. 

‘ Ah ! a pretty scents Ihi.s,’ said his lordship, 
coming to a stand just opposite the porch, wdiere 
a gleam of light was still visible in the west, 
throwing out the d!U'k-b]iic distant hills, and re- 
])eated in the mirror cif a little stream tlial mafic 
a shallow reach just belong * A very pmHy scent! ! 
The light gliiiiniering in the cottage window, the 
smoke curling up against the wood. 

Now fades the gliiinnuring landscayio on the sight.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Klkiiia, shivering a little; ‘very 
pretty, but chilly.' 

‘Well, to resume,’ went on Lord Taiicaiiville, 
striking his stick nervously onec or tw'icc on a 
gravc-stonc. ‘ You think it ucces.sary to watcli 
these young people still V 

‘ 1 do certaiidy, iny lonl. I still adhere to the 
opinion that the niau made up a purse of some 
kind and left it l)(!hind him. It is not likely that 
the children would make anything but a show of 
poverty at present; but it will come out liy-and-by, 
when everything has blown over.’ 

‘ Well, well/ said bis lordship, walking on once 
more, ‘ if you think it necessary.* 

‘Wliy, look at the young man,’ said Elkins, 
‘aqinindering money every niglit at billiards and 
ao on ; does that look like real poverty ? ’ 

’As for AS my experience goes, it does,’ replied 
Lord Tancanvillc. 

Well/ said Elkins, ‘ time will shew who ’s right. 

I ve managed to put the screw' oii the young 
Mntleman pretty tight, and now wo shall see if 


ho goes to the secret hoard.’ 

Further conversation became inaudible ns they 
PM8ed on ; and Lucy crept out of her hiding- 


place iremhliiig all over with a kind of guilty 
terror. 

They were watched then, thought she; there 
were! spies about them ; perha])s (luring her 
abscjicti the lirmse li.'id bc(?n entemi and searched ; 
jierhaps the baiik-uole had befui discovered, and 
s(‘.i7.cd as eviileiicf! ; ]MO'haps they were waiting to 
arrest her, to carry her olf to prison, as a receiver 
of stolen xiioiiey ! 

•Sill! liiirri(‘d breatlilo.-jdy home, anxious to know 
llie worst ; but everything wa.=! ipiiet and undis- 
turbed at the cottagf?. Xo one had been, said 
Kinil}', the little maid, 'fhe bank-note w'as safe 
ill its receptacle. It must stay thf*n! no longer, 
however. Hut where to put it 1 It woubl not 
be safe on her own jieisoii, for she might be 
arre.steil and sciircJied. She could not venture to 
hide it anywhere in the house, for she had a sort 
of superstitious estimate of tlie power of detec- 
tives, and helioved that tliey w’oiild find out her 

f dace of deposit as if by iii-stinct. IScforc she 
lad come to any decision on the matter, SpiJlcr 
and his frieial at»peared at the ganleii gate. She 
liurricilly placed the note in her pocket, thinking 
that after .ill it wunhl bc! safer there; but she 
left her fulliei'’s letter in her desk. 

h A C 11 O S S 12. 

Tiik newspapers told us some time ago that ‘ a 
Canadian team are about to visit Knglaiitl, to dis- 
play their skill at T.a Crosse and llie arrival 
duly followed the announcement. The uninitiaterl 
amongst us have hardly yet become familiar with 
this use of the word ‘ team but we are learning 
it by degrees. A ‘ team* of cricketers went out to 
Australia ; a ‘team’ of riilmuen came over from 
tlie continent ; a ‘ team ’ of oarsmen crossed the 
Atlantic to challenj^e a ‘ team ’ in the American 
rivers ; and ‘ Icains ^ of polo-players contend for 
the honours at lliirlingliain. 

A few remarks on this word ‘ team/ before we 
proceed with our iiiiineiliate subject. Although 
tliiis applied to parlies of comiietitors, cjach party 
comprising a definite number of colleague.^, the 
wonl was undoubtedly first used in reference to 
wragons and horses ; and a most curious question 
arose about a dozen years ago, w'hetlier a ‘ team ’ 
means the wagon as well as the horses, or tlie 
horses only. A farmer in Oxibrdsliirc a^p'ced to a 
clause in hi.s 1en.so, whereby he hound himself to 
n!nder a certain number of days’ ‘team-work’ 
for Ills landloiil every year, at any season except 
at hay or harvest time ; the team to consist of 
‘ two horses and one proper pcmoii.’ The laiul- 
lord (one of our Midland nobles), or liis baililf, one 
day requested the farmer to send a cart to fetch 
coals from a railway station to the ducal precincts 
— as pari of the service to be rendered in lieu of 
a portion of rent. The farmer agreed to send the. 
horses and a man, leaving the bailiff to provide 
a cart or wagon. The. Iwiiliff expostulated, and 

E ointed to the ‘ Iciini-ivork ’ in the lease. ‘ Well, 
ere. ’« the team,* saiil the farmer. ‘No; they arc 
only the horses ; thei'e cau't be a team without 
a cart or wagon.* ‘Nonsense; the horses are 
the team.* Loth parties were obstinate ; and os 
neither would yiehl to the other, the majesty of 
the law was appealed to. An action of ejec- 
tion was commenced by the nobleman against 
the lessee, for refusing to fulfil a condition or 
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proviso ill tlic lease ; and a coinmou jury gave a ! Tlie ball is smaller than a eiieket-ball, eight or 
vcriiicL against the farmer. Det(>rmiiird not to i nine inches in circiimforcnco, and four ounces 
be beaten, except after a good tight, the farmer weight ; it is made of iiidia^riibber in what is 
appealed ; and the judges at Westminster went callcrl the ‘ spongy ’ state, solid rubber being too 
fully into the matter. They ijuite enjoyed the haid for the purpose. The battledore consists of 
eidsodc, for it gave them :m opportunity h) rake a kind of nctwork-sijoon at one end, with a handle 
up their stores of knowledge concerning the old of light hickory, and is nearly six feet in total 
Knglish meaning of the wonl ‘ team,* and to argue j length ; it is usually held in play— not with one 
tlie matter with the counsel on both sides. Ca?sar, | haml as tlie racquet-bat -but with two as the 
writers of the nicdievul times, Spenser, Sliakspts'ire, cricket-hit or tlie croquet mallet The netting 
Roscommon, Drydeii, Cray, AVonlsworth, Johiisoii, which foi ius the lower einl of the battledore con- 
Walker, Richardson, Bosworth— all were brought sists of strings of catgut (strings of deerskin as 
into court It W'as fouml that neither plea could originally constriurlcd by the North Americun 
really upset the other; two judges decided for the | liitliaiis), slrelchcd across a iiear-sliapeil frame iii 
farmer, and one fur the duke ; and we believe * opposite directions, with siiilicieiit looseness to 
some kind of com promise was arrived at, due to allow the netting to assimie a somewhat hollowed 
the conflicting use of the term by celebi’ated writers. | or concavt! form, appreacliing to that of a spoon or 
At any rate, the Oinadiaii players of liuCh'osse may i scoop. The battledore is calleiL by the Canadians 
Avell contend that they need no wagon or cart to con- 1 the perhaps in reference to the crasseil 

stilute /hvM a ‘ team ; ’ for, ilues not sweet Spenser | strings of the netting ; and the game seems to have 
apply the term to a group of graceful swans f In-iice derived ils name. The goals or wickets 

are posts or poles about six feet in height, with 


Wke a Ians h:im of sn.my nwaiia on l.frl., ; ; tlio ro.l K-ml, Kelonoins 

Which clap their winoa aii.l cl.-avo tl.oli.in..l sky. , one end of the UchC 

The game of La (.’rossc is so old in ^Vmericu ; the blue lusir the other end ; each goal consists 


that no one can assign a date f«ir its origin. It ; of two of these ]iosts, y>Iaced six fert apart, 
was niaved bv the Irouuois and other tribes of > The field and tin* fielding are nut so d 


was played by the Iroquois and other tribes of j The fiehl ainl tin* fielding are nut so deniiitely 
Indians far more than a eciitury ago, seeing that pi'cscribed in La ( Vosse. as in cricket. In the. 
it was learned from tluiiii by tlie French (*uiiafliiuia latter, allowing for uccasioual exee]ilions, there are 
before the English conquest of that part of the. eli'vcn players on each side ; all the eleven on 
American continent. Moiitn'al was once its head- one side, and two on the other (the batsmen), are 
qaartcr.s, from whence it has travolleil we.st to engaged at once ; tlio wickets arc a dctiiiilc di.s- 
Toronlo ; and it is now played alike by the tancu apart (twenty-two yaixls or sixty-si.x feet) ; 
white man and the red man in those region.->. ! and there is .something like an ap]>roach to iiiii- 
When the Prince of Wales visited Cana«Ia in | fonnity in the size of the lield or playing-grouml. 
1860, he witnessed the playing of a game, and; In La Crosse, on the contrary, the numher of 
was elected an honorary mciiiber of the Muiitreal | ]>layers, the distance between the goal.-s, and the. 
La Crosse CliiK A team of Iroquois fndiaii.s came i size of the lield, lu.iy Is* varii‘d considenihly willi- 
over to play the game in England in 1807; a out alTccliiig the general cliaracl«*r of the game, 
little attention was paid to the subject, and La 'flio greater the number of yilayer.^, the more 
Crasse Clubs wa*re e.stablishe(l at Rluckheath, elbow-room they require. As little as a hundred 
Richmond, and a few other places ; hut it cannot yards, nn much ;is a mile, liave been iiamod as 
be said that the game succeeded in naturalising exlreiue limits to the length of the lield. All the 
itself in this country. When Prince Ailliur (now* ])luyers on both .side..^ are engaged at once, mid 
Duke of ConnauglR) went to Aiiunica, he, like very energetic exertion.s they are culled upon to 
his eldest brother, .saw the game played by make. Each team has its cajdaiii, who direct' 
Canadians and Iroquois, and, also like him, was the yiosition.s and movements of all the. other 
elected an honoraiy member of the ^lontreal players. As tlie incidents of the game bring many 
La Crosse Club. When tlie public journals of the players pell-mell togedher — now here, now 
announced that a team of Cunadian.s and another then; ; imw (to tlie somewhat bewildered eye uf 
of Iroquois iuteiided to visit England, in onlcr to an uninitiated spectator) everyw'heri! at oiicc — the 
teach us Britishe.rs how to play the game, the opposing teams rciiuire to be distin^iKlied by 
announcement was welcomed ; for many advocates .some predoiiiiiuuit colour, say red in the one 
of healthy opcii-air .sport wish to see Jja Cro.sse luuie and blue in the other, in their caps, vests, 
taken up by our public schools. loggings, or other outer garments ; the light blue 

La Crosse may be put into comparison w'itii and dark blue of tlie Cambridge and Oxfonl 
several other sports as a mode, of illustrating its University rowing-crews would probably not be 
character by xesemblanccs in some ])articulars and distinctive enough. 

differences in others. It partakes a little of cricket, 'flio lield or ground is prepared for play by 
the one having goals and the other wickets ; and setting up the red and blue goals, at whatever 
a Rule of recquets and racquet tenuis, tlie former distance apart may be agreed on ; each goal (os wc 


II pailly resembles football, in the struggle of and each post sanuounted by a small nog, red or 
many playeni to get close to a ball ; in some blue, occomiug to side to which it belongs, 
degree polo, for the same reason ; and in a still Eacli team is .subdividwl and designated according 
greater degree hockey, or, as it is termed in to the duties to be fulfilled by the several players. 
Scotland, shinty, in n^gard to the general mode One, the goal-keeper, or goal, stations himsdf near 
of play. But it has characteristic features of its his goal, to prevent the ball, if possible, from 
own distinct from all these. jiasRing through it ; a second, known as miU, is 


There is only one ball used in the game, but as placed somewhat in front or advance of tue g(m 
laiiy battledores or bats os there are players. Keeper ; a third, the cover-point, still farther i 
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ndvanco ; a fourth, (he centre, takes his place near 
the middle of the field ; a rc'ceivin^ the | 
appellation of /ume, is the farthest icinovcd from I 
the goal, and the nearest to the enemy ; while all I 
the others, wliiitevor their inimhcr may he, are ! 
fielden, who rush about to all i>arl8 (if Uie lield 
according to the cxigentties (jf the gonie. A good 
liold of the ground is necessary for the swift niove- 
inents of the playoi-s ; sjiiked shoes arc not allowed, 
but a kind of moccasin is found to he well suit(»l 
for the purpose. 

Such b(dng the preliminary arrangements let us 
now watch tlie playing of a game. The objec.t of 
each team is to drive or throw the hall between 
the posts of the enemy's goal ; if this be aceom- 
plisliod, the game is won. Tin? keeper of eacli 
goal therefoni encourages his colleagues to frus- 
trate any assault upon their goal, wliihs vigorously 
inaintairiing an attack on ilu! (‘iiomy's. The hall, | 
jdaced at first on the grass in the centre of tin? j 
iield, becomes truly a creaturo of circumstance.^ a I 
sport of fortune ; driven hither and thither, never | 
(piiet for a moment, but at the mercy of nsls and ■ 
blues alternately or (rather) indiscriminately. It i 
i.4 neither struck with solid wood, as in crickcit, 

= trap-ball, and croquet ; nor kicked with the foot, 
as ill football ; nor to.«tsed from the hand, as in 
toss-ball ; nor struck with an lihistic bat, as in 
> racquets and shuttlecock ; nor struck with the 
yialiii of tlic hand, as in fives anil hand-icniiis. 
'Phe maiicciivring is ]ieciiliar. The hall is scooped 
i up and then carried. The player who succeeds in 
. getting nean'st to it, scrapes or spoons it up with 
the curved (slge of his crosse ; he holds it horizon- 
. tally on the slightly-concavo netting, ami runs 
foiward swiftly but steadily. If he can nearly 
reach the enemy's goal, and throw the ball 
hlwem the posts, he wins the game for his side. 
Ihit this is just the thing that the (*nemy won’t 
]ierjiiit. Supposing the player who Iuls the ball 
at the iiiHtant to be red, ho is beset by one or 
mnr(? blue fn^lders, who dodge his &to])s, and 
endeavour to knock the ball olt' his crosse. It is 
= his turn now to iriistraU? the blues ; when he can 
- no longer keep the hall in safety, he dexterously 
; throws it off liis crosse not at random, but in 
I some direction where a colleague or colleague.^ 
i happen to be at the moment. A fimt-ratc throw 
I .sometimes reaches two hundred yanls ; but usually 
: the distance is much less than thi.H. And so the 
. gaiue goes on ; the reds watching every chance of 
: (Iriving the ball through the blue goal, and the 
blues (leliautly seeking a directly opposite result. 

Many conditions have to bo oliserved fur the 
due playing of the game. The hall must not he 
lonchcd witli the liand, except under a few clearly 
defined exigencies. The players must not come 
into personal conllict, by striking, kicking, grasp- 
ing, or tripping up ; no one may lay hold of the 
crosse held by another ; the assailant crossc only 
must touch the hall, or the crosse that supporU 
it, in the endeavour to sweep it off. Tn doing so 
ho may, and often does, accidentally strike his 
adversary’s person, but not avowedly. It is not 
^nisito that the reds and the blues shall attack 
the ball alternately ; two or more players on the 
mmo Bide may successively have command of the 
witiiout giving an intervening chance to the 
ntner team. Incautions throwing of a ball may 
tong the team to pief ; if driven through the 
Wtt goal by a red player, it is just as fatal to the 


reds as if thrown by one of tlie blues — ^likc an 
a cricket batsman may clumsily stump himself 
out at his own wicket. The player who is carry- 
ing tlie ball on his crosse at any particular 
moment may hold it high up or low down, 
straight forward or a little inclined to the right 
or left while running ; hut he, mu.Mt mind his Pa 
and Qs, for if he aceifletilally lets the hall full to 
the ground, there, an; sharp-cycl and niinblc- 
footed antagonists ready to take advantage of his 
mishap. Sometimes a skilful player, when closely 
1 pursu(;d, W'ill throw the hall off his cTO-sse, upward 
and bnckwanl, then ru^h pa>t the enemy hy a 
return flank movement, and ixigain command of 
the ball before the enemy can look about tliimi. 
Where the flidd is large and the players numerous, 
one singh? game may last for hours, involving an 
aiiionnt of hard running not ea.«v to estimate. 

I The players fn)ni acro.s.s the Atlantic, already 
iiKMitioned, comprise about thirty men, in oixler 
to injure twenty or twenty-four for each game. 
The Indians give themselves the fanciful names 
of ‘Deerhound,' ‘Wild Wind,' ‘Great Arm,' ‘The 
Loon,' ‘Hickory Wood-split,' &c. ; wliethe# these 
aiti their real nam(;.s we need not inquire too 
curiously. The fielders are .subdivided into first 
fiehl, second field, third fiM, first )wme fieltl^ 
second home field, third home Jicld, The 

Canadians or whites have a dress mo.stly white ; 
while the Indians or reds di.sport themselves in 
picturesque red and white stripes, with a slight 
dash of the semi-barbarian about tlnmi. At 
hklinburgb, among other places, they adopted a 
goal-distance of about three liundi-ed yards apart, 
'fhe inccs.sant activity of tin; players, with none 
of those lulls which characterise cricket, keeps tho 
spectator al.<o on the qui vive ; and he must pos- 
ses.s tohwably good eyesight to see how the more 
distant tussles are going on. As to the players 
themselves, if watchfulness of eye, steadiness of 
nerve, proinptne.^s of mu.^cle, rcadinos.s of resource, 
flcctiicss of loot, are useful aids towanls obtaining 
that mens sana in corpora snno so much iccom- 
mended to us — ^theii our young men might do well 
to familiarise themselves with the game of La 
Cros.se. 

GUARAN A. 

GiTAiiANA-BUEAT), OS it is Called by the Brazilian 
Indians, has some properties worthy of being 
known. It is the product of a small climbing 
shrub, growing chiefly in the northern parts of the 
empire, and on the banks of the Amazon and its 
tributaries, known among botanists os the PaulUnus 
sorhilis. The plant ripens its seeds about October 
or November. They are then gathered, peeled, 
dried, and stored away until wanted for conver- 
sion into gnarana-breod. The manufacture is of 
the simplest. After being slightly roasted, the 
seeds arc reduced to powder by means of a coom 
fde, and the powder worked into a stiff paste with 
water ; a certain proportion of whole and broken 
seeds being mixed with the moss before it ia 
moulded into oblong cakes or cylindrical rolls; 
looking when dry, like chocolate-coloured sausam 
If they arc of a dark-brown hue, it is a aim that 
the seeds have been over-ioastcd ; in which case, 
the guoiana loses both flavour and efficacy, ami 
fetches, of course, a lower price in the market 
Miuitegazza pronounces guarana to be mthout 
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a rival os an aliment for travellers, its virtues 
being iinnflectcd either by heat or damp, putrefac- 
tion or time ; ^vhilc it is avuilublu for si*rvicc 
wherever a dnuight of water is procurable ; for, 
unlike tea, coifec, and cocoa, guaraiia needs only bi 
be mixed with cold water to furnish a refreshing, 
sustaining beverage ; which, by the addition of a 
little sugar, is rendered ns ^lalatable as it is stimu- 
lating, leaving its grateful Jlavonr a long lime in 
the mouth. No wonder the Tndiaiis of the Amazon 
consider giiarana-bread .'ll! indispensable necessity 
when journeying far afoot, especially indispens- 
able, seeing they tliink it a panacea for diarrbaM 
and dysentery, and credit it with making tongue- 
tied folks eloc^uent. 

AVc are assured that t 1 i(>n‘ is nothing in the 
world so healthful and so n'invigoraiiiig as a cup 
of fresh guarann, its sliiiiulaliiig propeilies far 
exceeding those of coifec or tea ; but like all 
stimulating drinks, guarana must be indulged in 
judiciously. Taken immediately after a meal, it 
28 apt toVicraiigc the digestive functions; and if 
the drinker mix(‘s his cup too strong, or imbibes 
too freely of the beverage?, it jirodiices over-exliila- 
ralion, inquietude, and wakefulness, and destroys 
the appetite. 

Guarana is scarcely destined to obtain a place 
among Kuropean, much less British bevcmgCH, but 
it may possibly liiid favour as a remedial agent in 
nervous ailments. Dr Leconte, a French ])h3'sician, 
eulogises it us a S]iccific in cases of sick-hcadache, 
one of the xiiosl obstinate comidaiiils with which 
doctors have to deal ; and w’riling to an Riiglisli 
medical journal, says : ‘ I feel myself justified, as 
well by my own experience as by that of many 
pliysiciutis of iny acfpiainlanco, in aflirmiug lliat 
this medicine never fails, except when iinpi'operly 
prepared, adulterated, or injudiciously admin* 
istered.* To be ])roperly prG[Nircd, tlie rolls of 
guarana should be pulverised, and thou treated 
with alcohol, dried and reduced to powder ; to be 
administered in doses of two grammes, a second 
dose following at an interval of a couple of 
hours, if the first ftiils to produce the desired effect. 
Dr AVilks, if not quite so enthusiastic as his 
French brother, speaks favourably of the new 
remedy, deposing that one lady-patient of his 
contrived to keep her bid enemy at bay for half 
a year by its aid ; and that another wrote to him : 
‘When you prescribed guai'aiia-[iowdei's for ine 
for severe and frequent headache, you asked me 
to let you know if 1 found them bciielicial. I 
have every reason to believe them a coiiqdete 

f rcvciitive of headache ; as on the least symptom, 
have taken a powder, sometimes a second in 
two hours’ time ; and in no case have they failed 
as an effectual cure.’ 

Spite of this testimony to the merits of gua- 
rana, it may be doubted wlictbor those who have 
leconrso to it will not iiiid it lose its power after 
a wliile, if it does not prove harmful in the long- 
run. Tlie writer happens to know by x>aiiiful 
experience what sick-ncadache is, anil he also 
happens to have found a preventive^ at least in 
his own case : the very simple one of abstaining 
from tea altogether, and taking coffee, pure coffee, 
morning and evening. Having enjoyed u twelve- 
month’s freedom from licuflwlie, he is impelled 
to advise all suffensra that way to imitate his 

S le before trying the vaunted guarana of 


SONUS OF TILE OfiBKN TTMK. 

Till COVHTMY LASS. 

This olil English and aeareo hnllihl dates from the 
scvcntociiih ci'iitnry ; the air to whidi it was sung being 
that now adopted for Sail if 4n our AUvtf, Tli0 author is 
unknown. Some of the linos bear tho peculiarity of 
having an addifcioiinl syllnhlo, 'a/ to make out the metre, 
OR was not uncoininon in olfl I'higlisli liallads. As origin- 
ally written, Thr Counlrit Imm would scarcely Iw fit for 
Kiiii'ing ill uioclurn times. In the following version soiuo 
changes aro ininxluced ; otherwise, tho ancient ditty is 
preserved. 

Altitoitc.ii 1 am a couiiliy las-s 
A lofty mind I brar-a ; 

1 think myself ns gooil as tho-o 
Who gay apparel wear-a. 

My dress is made of eoiiiely gray, 

Yet is m3' skin as soft-a 
As those who, imiiig choice pcrfuiiios, 

])o scoiii their garments uft-a. 

At limes I keo]) iiiy father s sheep, 

A tiling that must be donc-a, 

A garland of the fairest flowers 
Oft shades me from the sun-a. 

Ainl when I si e them fm'iliiig h}*, 

Where grass and flowers spriiig-a, 

Close by a crystal fountain <*lear, 

I sit me ilmvii and sin;; a. 

1 take my part in hoiisehohl work, 

I can!,* I few, I spin- a, 

I milk the cows at early morn, 

Kind Koliiii's kinllo 1 win-a. 

I Ixike :ind 1m‘W with sister Sue, 

My brother's hose I tlarn-a, 

At liarvest’timo a sickle wield, 

And winnow in the barn -a. 

My ruddy cheeks with glow of health. 

Seek iiritlnT paint nor iialching. 

At eliurcli I have my duty learnt, 

Anil need no oonsUnt watehing. 

With itobiii at the Whitsuntide 
1 dance upon the grceii-n, 

While pipe and tabor cheer tho throug— 

A merry set I w'cen-a. 

J envy not ilio Indies fine, 

With skirts that sweep the ground-a, 

Not trained to any useful art, 

They 're good for nothing found-a. 

Ill idleness their days are spent, 

Abroad for reercniioii, 

We simple lasses hale Uieir pride, 

Ami keep the country fashion. 

Then, do not scorn the couutiy lass. 

Though she go plain and meanly ; 

Who lakes a countiy girl to wife 
That gocth neat and cleanly. 

Is liclter sped than if he wed 
A lady from the city. 

For there tlioy aro so idly bred, 

They're only worth our pity. w. c. 

* Carding wool for spinning. 
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Pkice li<4 


IDLERS. 

Forest trees liavc wonns at their roots ; ami rata 
and mice devour the seeds which would have given 
the laud good harvests liad tliey been suffered to 
giuw ; buds have grubs that cut out their hearts 
and thus prevent tiic fruit which would liave 
ripened for the suiiinier's joy and the winter's 
store ; and workers have idlers about their paths 
who set thiuuselvcs deliberately to interrupt their 
labours, to destroy their work, and to reduce 
them to the same level of inanity and uselessness 
as themselves. They float about the world like 
clouds of moral bacteria to settle where they can 
find a suitable place for their own jdcasiire, at the 
cost of others' ]iain. Nothing stops them, and no 
business is too jirecious, no work too sacred for 
them to respect. They want to kill Time — ^'rime 
that evasive Mercury to the busy, who hangs as 
heavy as so much leiul on their idle liaiids 'fiiue 
that light-footeil runner whom the occupied can 
never catch but wlioin the idle can never pass by 
— yes, they want to kill Time, the enemy of their 
happiness and the source of their deepest ennni ; 
blit they cannot kill him without a coinpaiiioii to 
help them. Whci'efore tliey come to you to get 
your aid in the flestriictioii of that wliich is your 
best friend, the sower of your future harvest and 
the giver of your children’s bread, the ground-work 
of your success, of your liinie, of your well-doing — 
that of which you have not half enough for your 
needs, and the duration of which you would if you 
could, increase a hundredfold. 

It is ill vain that you try to make them under- 
stand the difference between your position and 
theirs. Idleness has other faults beside itself; 
and there was never nii idle person yet, out on 
the errand of killing Time, who was not selfishly 
unable to comprehend such differences as interfered 
with his own desires, and as selfishly detenuined 
to accept no denial of what it is his pleasure to 
demand. 

‘ Not able to go to the theatre to-night, bccauso 
.you cannot give the time ? Nonsense ! I could 
have understood the plea of another engagement. 


but this absurd excuse is no reason at all ! It will 
be only for three or four hours, and you surely can 
give that,’ says your idle friend jauntily ; adding 
if a man : ‘ There is no fun in going by one's 
self ! '—if a w'omaii : * How can I go alone ? It is 
impossible I I iiiii.st liave a companion and you 
really must come with me ! ’ 

You refuse a ticket for this feti', for that morning 
performance ? always on the sume plea of want of 
time, and things that have to be done ? Your idle 
friend, transformed by idleness and the imperious 
need of selfishness into your enemy • and one of 
the worst that you can have — alisolutely refuses to 
take your ‘ no ’ as an answer, and makes your coxii- 
pauioiiship on this occasion a test of your friend- 
ship and 11 condition of its continuance. You have 
the alternative— either to destroy your day or give 
lip your friend ; and the chances are that you do 
the former, and weakly hoM to the latter os a 
liinderanrc and obstructive for many other days to 
come. It would be better if you had strength of 
mind enough to hold to your wunl and brave the 
consequences of your friend's displeasure. But if 
you have cause of gralitudc for past kindness I — 
if, for some old sentiment, some pleasant associa- 
tion, you are unwilling to break the tie well ! 
then you submit to tlie tyranny, to the los.^, to 
the discomfort, and lay aside your work at the 
bidding of your friend, to fulfil his caprice and to 
give him pleasure. By which you simply pull the 
straps a little tighter and preiiare worse trials for 
youisclf — ^trials which will some day hccume intol- 
erable, when the break must coiim and more |iaiii- 
fully than it would have ctmie now. As we have 
said, it is morally impossible to make an liabitnal 
idler understand the value of time, and even more 
impossible to make a rich idler understand your 
need of work nor how imiiortant it is for you to 
have a stretch of uninterruptod hours if you are 
to do any gooil. lie cannot take it in and he will 
not try. A stretch of uniiiterniiited liouts means 
nothing to him but so much breadth of pUy- 
grouiid ; and he thinks that it should be the same 
thing to you also. His fortunes are assured, and 
he cannot realise that youn should be still shaky 
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and undetermined ; that, wliilo he is livins in the ought to bo a law by whicii it sliould be I'ender^l 
upper chambcr8» yon should be merely .howkin^ ! penal for any one to call on a person of known 
up the foundations. You are his friend, liis equal uccuiiation, nave on a matter of" busincsB or im- 
in intelligence, in birth, in breeding — how cornea it perative necessity. Tho prccibua golden sands 
then that you should not be free as he is to play that have been puiun'd into the barren ocean of 
with your time and give your hours to pleasure idle telk by these pitiless wasters of time — those 
iustcod of work? Wo know of nothing wherein cunsciencclesa destroyers of the best wealth of 
there is loss sympathy, less comprehension, than liummi life I They cumc — radiant, smiline, well 
in this iiialtcr of the employment of time : which dressed and well bred ; pcrf<‘ctly buiiourabTe folk 


for the rich means play and for the poor toil. 


and iiiciipable of crime ; Inil if you told them that 


Tlicn there are the aircetionate idlers -—tliif friends they were picking your pocket of so much— 
w’ho would be far too conscientious to ask you making you pay iii hard Ciisli so much for every 
to give up your work for the sake of amusement, moment of tlieir stay thiy w’oiild hold them- 
but who have no scruple iii jetting frieiidsliip in selves insulted beyond the jjossibility of forgivc- 
the same place, and of letting love elaiin whut ness, and would reganl you as about the greatest 
they themselves would think rigbtconsly denied ruffian let loose on society. Yet, put crudely, 
to pleasure. Those arc the dear souls who will this is the absolute truth ; and the morning cullers 
not be turned away, let your orders be ever so who iiitemipt workers may set down their visits as 
strict, your .seclusion ever so sacred. ‘ Oh ! I am costing tlieir friends so minih and so much — in pro- 
8111'0 he will sec viCf they say with a bland smile portion to the assumed worth of their friends' work, 
and an entreating voice, ‘'lake him that caiil, They would scarcely ask tliem to pay the same 
and say that [will not hoop him long; but 1 am amount in visible silver and gold to give them, 
sure he will like to see me !* tho.se friend.'t, lialf-an-hour’.s pIca.suro in any other 

As servants arc human beings with impression' form. Ihit 01 Id things are done under the guise of 
able natures, not mere macliiiie.s .that cannot be fi'ieiidsliip ; ainl this of the ruthless destrui^tioii of 
coaxed, the blaml smile and the entreating voice time, the inteiTiiplioii of work, and the practical 
make their mark and oil the liinges <lisastrously picking of ]>ockets is one of them, 
enough for you ; and your work is inteiTupted, I'luni tlieie are the idlers with a grievance, wlio 
the throjul of your idejus is broken and perhaps is Ciinie to iiillict tlieinseive.s and lln ir sorrows on 
not able to be found again, that you may talk you at all hours, from suniise to sunset, ami 
bucolics with a dear good prosy old l*os.dl from beyond— you unable to refu.se bei:ause of the 
the countiy, who luis nothing to tell you, between sacreil cliurm re.'-iding in that one woi-d Sym- 
w'hoiu and you is no point (»f cominou interest, pathy; they claiming, and you furml to reinlcr. 
and who, when y'ou have scon liiin for live minute.s 1 And there are the idlers who, without haviii;^ any 
—heal'd that he is well, that his wife is well, that j real burdens to oppre.'^s tln.-m, iiialve up imaginary 
his children are well, and tliat life gcmerally is 1 ones, and out of their iiiole.-hill.s of iiicouvenienL'e 
prospering with him — ha.s exhausted all that he | c«m.««truct mountains of inisfortiinci which they 
lias to say, and fulfil led the sole defeii>ible reason j force you t(» look at all rouinl and from base U> 
for his intrusion. But do you think that he will | summit, and are angry if you say that they jms 
go so soon as he has delivered him.self of all this ! j rt^ally only iiiohf-liills after all, and that they 
Not a bit of it ! He ba.s come for a good lung ; need not worry theiii.selvc.'i — or you — abtiiit llieiii. 
talk, and a good long talk lie will have. ‘ You can j These are tlie iillcos who liaiiiit your olfices, i>ro- 
.^paie rne a little time,’ he says benignly, when y<iu ! fes.sioiial men, and will not hi; bowed out by aiiy- 
confess to extreme pressure of business and bint , thing short of •mrt and stern dismiss;il. They arc 
at ilic importance of your time. ‘I do not sec you | sure to be both wonderfully stupid about great 
aliove once or twice a year; I do not take*^up> points and wtaiderfully exact in the most iii.sig- 
much of your time.’ nilicaiit details ; rocpiiriiig you to go over the 

Very true; but yon have some do/.cii of fiie.nd.s groiunl two or llin?e times, omitting none of the 
out in the country like him.^eir, and if they all minor points, and profuse if woolly ou the 
made the same plea when tliey come up to l^ndon, major. They are fertile in possibilities, and make 
W'hcre would you be then i (Country folks, up in you give full and exhaustive replies ;ls to what 
London, and M*.parated from their own bn.siue.ss, you would, or woiibl not, do in every kind of 
never seem to have un idea that r.iondoner.s can •- hypothetical turn which their case might take, 
have more to do than themselves. I'liey liavt* Nut that they 1)elievc in their own hypotheses, 
come to the great city fur ])1easurc ; and it is but they liave a lot of time on their hands 
incredible to them that all the citizens arc not and it makes talk as well us anything else. You 
living a life of pleasure too. It is the same all the while are fuming to get rid of them and 
when townsfolk go into the country. To tliem the their insigniliciint oifairs — their law busiiie^ 
country is the place of rest, of idleness, of sweet which a mere copying-clerk could settle —their 
lotus-eating, where the hours are longer and time ailments which the timt uhcinlst would cure— 
of not half the value as it is in towns, and their negotiations whicli a child could conduct 
where in consequence they cannot believo in the and where only a born imbecile would go wrong ; 
busy duties of their friends. For to most of fur grave matters are waitii^, und your idle talker 
us our own condition i.s the condition of the stands in the wajr of really important work. What 
world at large— wiicn we arc athirst who can be ore you to do with such hopeless bores, such im- 
slakcil 7 when we are satisfied who can bo movable obstructives ? Surely our day is in^y 
hungry 7 and how can there be busy needs when too huiuauiturian ; and a little mild torture might 
we nave none 7 and tlie pre-occupancy of time be allowable on occasions ! 
which to us is void 7 The grave aud fussy idlers who stop you^ in the 

Of all the thieves of time and hangers-on of street and buttonhole you iu the fm of soi out- 
idleness^. morning callers are the worst. There rageous sun, in the teeth of an east windi^ond on 
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the way, as you are, ‘ full pelt ’ to keep an import- 
nut appointment ; beguiling your attention in the 
first instance by assuring you that they have 
something of the greatest moment to communi- 
cate— which turns out to he nothing at all when 
you have hcanl it ; the smiling idlers, capital 
company when you have time for them, who 
i-eally must keep yon just to tell you this capital 
joke — which is nn old Joe Miller spoilt ; those who 
want to talk to you about Maulstick’s new picture, 
which you must- really to see, you who are so 
fond of art ! but you dislike Maulstick personally 
and detest his style as heresy and ugliness coni- 
hined ; those wlio liave heard of the verv thing 
to suit you— a house if you are looking for one, 
sure to he on the clay if you demand gravel, and 
to stand to the cast if you make a sine f/u4 2ion of 
the west; or a horse that will not carry 3*onr 
weight ; or a servant wlio is a cook when you want 
a housemaid, or a ganlener if 3*011 arc in search for 
a groom; those wlio know something about certain 
i-ominoii friends which will iiibfn^st you to hear— 
and which you have heard more tlian amontli ago; 
the idlers bracketed with you in the same oilice, 
w'ho will neither do their own work nor let 3'0ii do 
yonrs ; the idlers who are not forced by the stem 
necessity of the groat Food ipiestion to do any- 
thing, and with whom diii3' and the love of 
em])loyin(‘nt for its own sake are motives infinitely 
too weak to stir them from their lethargy : these 
and more like unto th(un arc the moral locusts 
of life which go about devouring the 1 eav«‘S and 
buds of such activities as conic in their wa3' — 
iiitelleclnal bacteria swarming in crowds wlier- 
ever lhe3' have the chance to exist, and rendering 
that society where they do swarm, corriii»t and 
unfit, useless and unwhcdesoine. 

Whence do they come, those iillers in the streets 
who, wandering in single rank or dispersed de- 
tachments among the busy and the purposeful, are 
confounded witli thciiu, and never seen for what 
they arc till something happens which calls them 
together; when they astonish us by their num- 
bers and the problem of how they are able to 
live at all— idling not ludng a jmifitablc invest- 
ment of one’s capital f Mmi and women who, one 
would suppose, nod enough to tlo to keep things 
straight, and to find food and clothing for them- 
selves and those belonging to them, if they worked 
diligently for twelve hours out of the twenty-four, 
gather into compact masses of gaping idleness at 
every passing show, every unusiuil occurrence, 
every trifling accident ; and pass hours staring 
at the sight, if hours arc needed to be nassea 


at the sight, if hours arc needed to be possea 
before the obstruction gets itself removed, or the 
show vanishes into space. Masterless men surely 
they must he ; 3'ut evidently they arc not their 
own masters, so far as having the whiphand of 
circumstances goes — women without home or 
duties,^ for -all that dress and appearance and the 
betraying wedding-ring would seem to point to 
both ; mere idlers cumbering the ground which 
others till, and living os they best can on foo<l 
which they only hwp to consume, taking no 
to create or prepare. These multitudes 
of idlen to he collect^ together in the streets of 
any large town at a moment's notice, have always 
semed to ua to be the oddest phenomena of our 
lil®- Men with the need and marks of 
work Ifglbly written on every square inch of their 
person end attire, why are they not at their 


bench, in the factoiy, the foundry, the ship- 
yard, at the anvil, at the loom ? Or if they belong 
to 11UU0 of these trsidcs, and are of that queer 
nondescript class which seems to have no settled 
occupation, and one nmy well believe no settled 
home— which calls itself generically the class of 
the ‘handy iiien,’ men ready for odd jobs of any 
kind and living on the disroganleil crumbs of 
labour — how is it that they can give so much time 
' from their poor scratchings on the surface of the 
I great field of work, and spend in street sight- 
I seeing that precious jewed of humanity called 
I time r AVho can tell ? All we know is, that like 
vultures gathered to the carcase, not the least 
event can happen in the streets out of tlie onlinary 
run of daily truinc a horse cannot fall, a foreigner 
in his native costume cannot pass, a new kind of 
hiird3'-gnrdy cannot grind out a familiar tune, 
a moiiiitebaiik (;annot go through tricks that were 
stale a hnndi'cd 3'cars ago, nor ranch repeat a 
pantomime known by heart to all but the rising 
generation — but tlie idlers are gathered in crowds ; 
and for them at Iciu^l all tlie duties of life are 
sii<u)cndcd for hours to come. 

rorhaps nowhere do we see so many idlers in 
public as in I’aris. In the gardens of the Tiiileries 
and the Ijuxembouig, on the free benches of the 
tMiamps-Elysi'os, wlierevcr there are loiinging- 
placcs to be had for nothing, wc find men whom 
we would naturully expect to be ul work, not play. 
Wlion the open-air concerts are given by the 
bands, as man3' of the lowest claas ns of the wcll- 
t()-do-- none of the highest -gather round to 
listen ; and even pay their fifteen or ten centimes 
fur chairs within the inclosure wliere the3^ can 
hear better. It is strange to English e3'e.s, even 
to those accustomed to the sudden congregation 
of idlers in the sln'ots when anything ubnonnal 
happens of which we have just spoken. J udging 
siiperficiallv, it would seem as if all Pari.s made 
perpetual Iiolida3' ; but as a sel-olf, the hours of 
tabuiir are long, and men in busiiie.<s work early 
and late — earlier ami later than wc do. Also, not 
so many women are seen idling in the streets. 
The habits of French life do not encourage the 
independent loneliness with which we are becom- 
ing daily more familiar among our w’omen. The 
bonjies (nurses) of course come in for all the sunny 
open-air attractions ; hut then they have a reason 
for it ; they have the children to take out ; and if 
good things fall in their way, while that way is 
one of dut3*, can we wonder that they pick up their 
poilioii of the roasted larks which tall from the 
sky? Per]iHi>s though, wc are more struck by 
the mass of idlers to be seen at all four corners in 
Paris, because of the climate and the customs 
which allow of so much more open-air life than 
with us. In our cities our idlers would have to 
be sought for under cover- in the gin-palace, the 
skittle-alley, the billiard-room. In Paris they 
stretch themselves on the free lienchea in the snn, 
and doze aws^ the idle hours while the birds sing 
overhead, and the falling blossoms of tlie chestnut 
trees strike them lightly 011 their upturned fws. 
They may be distanced perhaps by the Neapolitan 
laxzaroni and the Roman beggars ; whicn last, 
however, work at their calling, such as it is; 
though their labour is not very exhausting to 
themselves, and something less than ptofttable to 
the community at lam. 

Bat indeed we find these idlers wherever men 
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are coDgre^^ted together. ^ Aa sliadow is to light, 
os good is to evil, so is indolence, idleness, use- 
lessness, to that industry by which all tlie noblest 
things of life arc accoxuplislied and the world is 
lifted from the darkness of night— whic:]i is ignor- 
ance, to the light of the day — wliidi is progress. 
Genius has done great things for the huiuuii 
family; but genius has not done so iiiuuli as 
industr}’. Genius without industry is fur the 
most part abortive — a lightuing-tfash sliewiiig 
liiddeu beauties for a iiioineiit, wliile industry 
toils at their ptiriiianent disclosure ; but liad it 
not been for that industry, no Jightning-llasli 
shewing where those beauties wei-e to be found, 
would ever have made them the possession of 
men. Wise, and to tlic purpose, was the advice 
given by an old hand' to a young aspirant for lite- 
rary honour. The old haiid was asked what facul- 
ties he considered most iieeessury fur a successful 
novelist t lustciul of going over the expected ningc 
of invention, character, epigrammatic smartness, 
dialogue, or tlie like, as the youth expecteii, 
he said simply : ‘ A pound of cobbler’s wax to 
keep you to yiiiir chair and your work.’ lie was 
right ; and the then youth, now one of our veteran 
and most successful, if also one of our most proliiic 
novelists, found the pound of cobbler's wax in a 
strong will, unvarying regularity of habit and 
method, and a persevering power of industry and 
work which has made him the master of fuitiinc — 
and his craft. * Laburare est urare.’ The best faith 
is that which translates itself into practice ; the 
highest duty that wliicli has must ragard for tiic 
welfare of others. If this is true, tlitm the con- 
verse must be also true ; and idleness must be 
as unworthy as industry is noble - idlers as 
undutiful as the workers are faithful. 


FALLEN F O U T U N E a 
(rHAPTKn XXXV.— tom’s expedition. 

At nine years old some town-boys are already 
men in matters upon which a large c1a.ss of men 
most pride lliein^^elves : in self-reliance, habits of 
economy, and the art, if not of getting on in the 
world, at all events of taking good cure of them- 
fielvcs in it. lu seven years more, if such a lad 
is in the costermonger Hue, he will even have a 
w'ifc and a carriage. But in the upper chiases, our 
boy.s remain bo 3 ’s for a long time— some of them, 
under cxceptionall}' favourable circumstances, even 
all tlieir lives— and notwithstanding the bo.'istcd 
advantages of our public schools, are strangely | 
helpless and dependent. They are trusted early 
enough (occasionally too early) to go to the play by 
themselves with a sovereign in their pocket ; but 
without the Bovereign— witliout, tliat is to say* 
the adventitious aids, and claims upon the ser- 
vices of others, to which they have always been 
accustomed— the British school-lwy is no match 
for the street Arab of one half Ids years. When 
Master Antliony Dalton set out on his errand to 
Dr Curzou’s, he had not even ' the light heart and 
the thin jiair of breeches* so much eulogised by 
philoBophen as adapted to the needs of human 
life. He had a very heavy heart and kideker- 
bdckeiB. There was nothing on the side of this 


gallant young gentleman, aged nine, but pluck and 
a cause ; and there were a great many things 
— ^including Ijie wind, which was from the north* 
west, and blew right up the valley— against him. ' 

Like the rest of his race, he was of delicate eon- 
stitution, and hail bi'cii brought up delicately! os 
I was imtiiral euougli in a family in which was 
tlie only bo}'. Town-born and town-brCd, he liad 
never even seen tlie country save in summer-time, 
till he came to the Nook, and had probably never 
been out in it, save in a carriage, after dark. He 
was not the least of a * molly-coddle,’ and certainly 
no coward ; yet if the road to Dr Oiirzon’s had b^n 
througlioiit in its normal state, and well lit as a 
London street, circiiiiistuiices had been Buch with 
Ton^' as to render his present expedition, in the 
phniao of his women-folk, * quite an undertaking ;* 
and considering that the uiglil soon grew to be 
so dark that he could scarcely see a yard before 
him, and that the snow was everywhere two feet 
deep at least in the roadway, and sometimes lialf- 
u-do7.en, it must be allowecl that the child had 
his work before him. Of diiru^iilty, however, 
and fur less of daiigiT, Tony laid no thought 
as he nm down the noiseless road towaids the 
bridge. 11 is niiml was full of liis iiiulher, the 
sight of wdiose death-like features bad appalled 
him, and his one consuming idea was to bring 
Dr Curzon to her si<l(» and save her life. He no 
longer sobbed, but hiisbaiuliMl his breath fur her 
dear sake, and plied his little. legs. It had been 
his intention at lirsl to go to Funner Boynton's, 
as lilsirgatu had sngge.>«tud, ami get a messenger 
from among the men at the lioinestoiul ; but the 
farm was some way up the valley, iu the contrary 
direction to the doctor's lionsir, and he felt that 
time would be lo.st by Iiis so doing, [f he could 
fetch the doctor himsell' — and the siiow was not 
very deep as yet, lliougli he madi? but slow pro- 
— help wouhl reach the Nook all the sooner. 
Behind were the lights of llu^ village ; on the left 
was the solitary beacon of Boynton's farm ; to the 
right lay the lung road, so white and yet bo dark, 
with no glimmer from house or homestead ; yet to 
the right he turned, ami plunged on through 
the half yielding snow. 

It was a pitiful .struggle, as strngglca against 
Nature in her iron mood mostly are ; and the 
odds, always great against poor humaiiity, wore 
ill tliis case overwhelming. The little lad did 
not fiveii know, what any child who does *the 
wliecl * before the ()mnibu.se8 in a crowded thorough- 
fare, for halfpence from the kuife-board, could 
have told him, how to huBbaiul liis breath. He 
was almost * puiiipcd out’ already, yet he nn on 
at the iu]) of his speed. It was grown too dtfk 
to distinguish the lioid snow from that which 
was rotten and gave way to his light tread, or to 
avoid ihfi deep furrows left by the carriers cart 
A slight bend of the road had alreaily hidden the 
lights behind him, and walls of snow shut him in 
to right and left. His. inuid reverted to a pietiire 
in the old houso at home of tlie retreat from 
Moscow, of a young oonBcript left behind by his 
comiadeB^ and periBhing in tne white and Boutaiy 
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waste. It hii«1 taken hold of Ilia childfflh ima^nor 
tion, and he had often dreamt of it in hi» little 
oot, and been j^lad lu wake in the inurning and 
find his mothct’s face looking down upon him 
with her sweet smile. At that recollection his 
heart smote him for having foi^tteii the condi- 
tion in which ho had left her, even for a inonienti 
and he spe<l on with nmewcil vigour. If will 
could liRve done it, Tony would have run on to 
York, had it been necessary ; but unhappily it is 
not true that wherever there is a will there is a 
way. The boy began to Rtuinblc, and then to 
stagger, like a drunken man. Jiis legs still moved, 
but mccliatiically ; he hsul lost control over them, 
and was presently landed, head first, in a snowdrift 
by the wayside ; there he lay for a few seconds, 
half unconscious. Ife would have hccii glad 
enough to remain there, for ever, hut the thought 
of his mother still spurred him on, and ho con- 
trived to extricate himself. There was a sharp 
pain in his right foot, as though a hot iron had 
seared it ; his shoe had conic off in the snow. As 
he ran on, he sent forth one wild passionate riy — 
a hitter acknowle<lginent of failure, mtlicr than an 
appeal for aid ; then stumhlcd and fell. 

‘Jfiillcial there ; hullna!* respoiide<l a gruff 
voice. Tony heard it, but as one hears a voice- 
in flreams. 

‘I say, hulloa!’ continued the voice reproach- 
fully, as though a civil ohsf»rvation of that de- 
scription, civilly put, had deservetl a civil reply. 
Then the light of a lantern gleiuiiiHl over the 
track, and John ilatcs, the Jlleabarrow carrier, 
C4iine caiitioirsly along it, and almost fell over 
the. boy’s prr»Hfrato body. Then he. exclaimed 
* Jltilloa!’ again, hut this time in a very nstoiilshed 
tone— it w-as a w'owl he had t:vidently found 
capable of great modulation -and stooping down, 
picked up wor Tony. 

‘Why, milloal young gentleman —here the 
word expressed commiseration as w(dl as surprise. 
‘This is a pretty game, especially played with 
“one shoe off and one shoe on,’' like “my man 
John*' onr Emmy sings about It’s my opinion 
as it 's precious lucky for thee tlmt the old inarcj 
came to a full stop where she did, or thou 
woiildst never have seen the Nook again.' He | 
carried the boy back to his cart, which wms stuck I 
fust in the snow, a few yanls ahe;ul, and placed 
him tenderly among some empty sacks. 

' Well, this settles me not to try to push on any 
more.— Cooin, Ned, coom’ (here he nddnjssed his 
horse) ; ‘ let us turn round and go bsick to Sanheck.’ 

‘Tne doctor, the doctor!' cried Tony suddenly, 
raising himself from the socks. ‘.Mamma’s ill, 
and wants the doctor.’ 

‘And could they find nnbcMiy in all the place 
but a little lad like thee to fetch the doctor to 
thy mother such a night as this 1 ' 

‘Yea; a man could have gone from Fanner 
Boynton's, but I thought 1 could go «|uicker 
myself. Oh, please, let us go at once.’ 

‘But the wheels can’t move a yard that way; 
and I doubt whether I could got there afoot 
inyself. To be sure, I could take Ned out, and 
ride hin^ and leave th ee here in the cart' 

‘l oud I would fetch the doctor,’ said Tony 
resolutely, ‘ olid I 'd rather do it* 

‘ Very good ; and so thou shalt With thy bare 
foot, am in such sad plight, it will be better for 
thee tabe put to bed at lip OaRoii*B. 1 will 


ride Ned, and take thee liefore me. If it hafi not 
been for the good stuff they gave me at the Nook, 
f should l>cen starved o* cold by this time ; and 
one gofsi turn deserves another.' 

The honest carrier needed not have thus found 
ail excuse for an act of benevolence which was 
natural to him. Most men who pass their liv<*s 
exposed to wind and weather have wholesome 
natures. The possession of an ‘Emmy’ of his 
own too, doubtless made ‘the soft spot' in Mr 
John Ikites’s heart still softer. He unharnessed 
the horse ; and throwing a sack or two on his bare 
back, for Tony’s nccomtiif)d:itioii, mounted, and 
placing the boy before him, moved ^‘lowly along 
the snow-choked way biwards the drictor’s house. 
They reached it at last, taking six times the time 
they would have done unoti onlinary occasions; 
and scarcely less astonished was the wortliy drtetor 
.‘it thidr njipr^arancc than if they had been two 
veritable Knights Templar travidling according 
to the ancient custom of their orrler. He looked 
grave, indeed, when Tony told him his errand ; 
blit reassiniiing his habitual cheerfulness, at once 
onliTeil his ]H>iiy to be brought round. 

‘ As for yon, young gentleman, since you have 
lost a shoe,' said he, ‘ you bail bettor sleep at my 
house.’ 

But Tony besought so eaniei«ily to be taken 
Imc^k to the Nook, to see about mamma, that 
having been fortified as to his inwaifl V»oy with 
soineiliing hot, and wiap]>ed up in various warm 
coverings, he was once more placed before the 
c.arrier, who had mode up his mind to stay the 
night at Farmer Boynton’s ; and the three started 
together for >Satibeck. It was an expedition that 
in after-years Tony never forgot, down to its 
minutest details ; the great events of human life 
stamp not only themselves upon the mind, but 
all tlie .surruiiiidings which accompany them : the 
snow-chid road, the leaden night, and every inci- 
dent of his noiseless journey, were destined to 
hang in that picture-gallery of the Pa.st (which 
there are none so poor as not to possess) for ever ; 
the very motion of the stiinly shoulders of the 
horse the hoy so unwontedly bestrode, recurred to 
him lung after his two companions had paid the 
debt of nature. 

Though they rode through the muffled court- 
yanl of the Nook without a sound, the servant- 
girl, who was on the watcli, ran out to meet them, 
and whispered something in the doctor’s ear ; he 
was off ilia pony in an instant, but not before 
Tony hoil scrambleil down from his huge steed. 

‘ No, my boy,' said the doctor gravely, as the lad 
was about to limp up-staira ; ‘ you must not go to 
your mamma’s room just now.' 

‘ What is the matter, Sue I Ta nwiiiina worse /’ 
cried Tony wildly; his little leg^ treiiibled under 
him with fatigue, and apprehonsum of he knew not 
what. The girl picked him up in her strong arms, 
and placed him in a chair by tne kitchen fire, 

‘ No, no ; now the doctor lias come all will be 
right,’ said she ; ‘ but rmi must not run about 
without your shoes. What a walk you must have 
had through the snow ami dark ! * 

‘Oh, that’s nothing: at least, nothing to cry 
about;’ for the girl hod begun to sob hysterically. 
‘Tell me about mamma.’ 

A thin shrill quavering cxy was heard above- 
stairs. 

‘What is that, Sue?’ 
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< You have got a little baby brother, Maater 
Tony ; Ruch a dear little thinn i * 

Tony was iionpluaacd. Ho had always under- 
stood that the doctors brought these little 
straugora; but if Dr Ciirzon hod brouglit this 
one, lie must have carrieil it in the crown of 
Ids hat a porfonnance Tuny had never seen 
eijuallcd save by a conjurer in London, who had 
brought a bowl of gold-fish out of the same 
raccptaclc. 

‘1 should like to see my baby brother, if T caii*t 
sec maraiuu,' Raid Tony dreaiidly: he had but a 
faint interest in this newly arrived relative, and 
he fell dreadfully tired. 

‘So you Hhall, if yon will just lie down in your 
bed a bit : it is your bedtiiiie nearly, and you 
trnist take off 3 'our wet things, you know.’ 

‘But }’ou ’ll call me directly' mamma iisks to sec 
me 7 ’ pleaded the buy. 

* 0 yes, Master Tuny, yes ; when she asks, T 
wilL’ ThcR* Wiis something straiigii in the girl’s 
voice and manner, which he could not iinderstiuid. 
But lie was loo worn out fur guessing riddles. 
He ev(Ui subiiiittod to be carried into his own 
little room, on indignity he had not endured for 
many a 3 'oar, and was put to bed like a chihl, 
or a geiilleiiiaii who has taken too much cham- 
pagne. 

In the morning he awokt^ so late tlmt the sun 
was streaming full upon liis bed, and upon Jiuuiy’s 
thill white face, who was bending ovit his pillow 
with au expression that he hud never seen lier 
wear before : it was tender, but yet grave and 
almost stem. 

‘ Have I over-slept iiiysidf, Jenny, and got hit** 
for lessons 7’ said In*. M’liou rapidly collecting his 
ideas : ‘And how is maiiiiiia? Sue ]irutiiised that 
when she asked for me—— 0 Jenny, wliat is the 
matter?’ 

‘Mamma will never ask for you again, dear 
Tony, nor for any' of us. She is * 

‘ Dead 7 ’ TJ 10 boy burst into passionate sobs. 

‘ Oh, don’t any dead, Jenny ! ’ 

‘Yes, darling. We have lost the best niollicr 
that ever children had.’ 

‘Oimaiinia, mamina!’ criwl Tony, stretching out 
his little anus. It ivas terrible to see so young a 
creature so tom with anguish. 

The door opened, and Kilty entered, her beauti- 
ful face puckered witli weepiu". ‘ You have told 
him then, Jenny 7’ said she in broken tones. 

‘ Yes, dear : I thought it besL’ 

^ ‘But why, i'7<ydid tlii'y- not send for me ? IMiy 
did they let me sleep I * asked ’i’oiiy reproacliiull):. 
‘Did mamma never ask’— 

‘ Yes, darling, yes,' sMiid Kitty ; ‘ she did ask for 
you, but not in time ; and when we told her yon 
hod gone for the doctor through the dark and 
snow, she tluinkcd you with her sweet eyes. “ My 
poor, poor boy,” she said. It is we who are to be 
pitied, darling, and not she, for she is an angel in 
heaven.' 

‘ Sue told me ( liad a baby brother ? ' said Tony 
softly, after a little pause. 

‘Yes, dear, you have.’ 

‘How Rtiutige and sad it will be for poor l>apa,’ 

. continued the boy thoughtfully, ‘to hear that 
mamma has gone to heaven, ana that there is a 
baby brother ?’ 

Neither Kitty nor Jenny could make reply. 
They had not the heart to tell him that ikk aU 


human probability the news that had broken their 
mother’s heart was true ; that they three — and the 
baby boy— were left alone in the world ; not only 
motnerlesfl, but fatherless. 

NEW GUINEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

TiV.lnnnaiy 1871, 11.M.S. Jiimliiik left Sydney under 
orders to proceed to Cape York, on the north-east 
cooflt of Australia, her mission upon the occasion 
lieiiig to land horses and stores at that settlement. 
The time given for the voyage was three months. 
Her commundcr, Captain John Moresby, wtu but 
little awui'e when, somewhat loath, ho left civilisa- 
tion and the kindness of Sydney friends behind, 
to Rail for the extreme north point of Queensland, 
that the voyage would lead to results which should 
rank him among faniona diRCoverers. NeverllieloRs, 
such was the cose, and the rosiilU are before the 
pulilic in H vttliime cMititled, New GuiiUM md 
Pobjnesia OiMovemsy ifr. A Crum to PnhjnesiOy and 
I’UUs to the Pmrl-shclliwj Stations in Torres Strait, 
0/ ir.M.S, Himliek, 

Captain Mon>sby having landoil the hors(iS ainl 
.^tinvs at Cai)c York, had some time on baud, ainl 
like a faiuil'iil st^rvant of t)ie government, hu 
<li;toniiiiicd to employ it in visiting the pearl- 
slielling establish monts in the Torres Strait which 
he hnd reason to believe reipiired h>oking after 
in the interest of the South Sea Tsluiulers wlm 
were employed as divers. Thu limits of the Aus- 
tralian station at that time extended to only a 
few mile.s noiih of Cape York, although they have 
since been altered to embrace the whole of New 
Guinea, lie detennined, however, in the dis- 
charge of a duty to the poor pearl-divem, who were 
ofti'ii ciiielly imposed u]>on, to incur the respon- 
sibility of taking the Hasilink inside the limits 
of the China station, wliere, if ill-luck had attended 
Ilia good ship — and two .yenre before^ H.M.S. 
JJlmiche, ill a somewhat similar attempt, had been 

almost tolnlly lost on a coral reef the captain, if 

he Imd survived, would have had some difficulty 
in explaining his conduct to a court-martial. 

The gallant cuptuiu ran the risk, however, and 
happil}' (;ame safely out of the dangers. Having 
vLsitetl the pearl-shelling and bCche-dc-mer fiali- 
eries, he saw little or notliing to complain of ; and 
gives a short account of each of these two kinds of 
tisherj'. b'or the ])oaii-shclls, the mother-of-pearl of 
comiiiercp, ‘ the divem go down in four and six 
fathom water, in localities abounding with sharks ; 
but are very rarely attacked, probably because so 
many of them dive together os to alarm the 
sliarks,’ He saw one poor fellow who had been 
fearfully torn by a Rhark while diving, was 
itmdered a cripple for life, the sinewR of his thigh 
having been divided. ‘ I only know,’ he odd^ ‘ of 
one other accident having happened^ by which a 
woman was similarly injured. The women, os a 
rule, are considered more dependable divers than 
the men. The poarl-shell oyster of Torres Strait 
is a magnificent o}'steT, weighing from three to six 
ponnils ; in some instances, reaching a w^ht of 
even ten pounds. The divert frequently bring up 
one under each arm. The oysters are openm at 
once, when taken into the boal^ and the uh used 
os food ; the pearls, if any, falling to the share of 
the crew ; but the pearls are few, small, and of poor 
quality.* The schooners engaged in this trade sail 
loom the Strait to Sydney at the dose of the year, 
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wbeu the Betting in of the noxth-wcBl mousoon 
makes the paeange easy ; they generally take with 
iliem each a cargo of thirty or turty tons of pearl- 1 
Bliell, which is valued at Sydney at one hundred I 
and iifly to one hundred and eighty pounds a ton. 

Tlie hcad-quartei-s of the bOclic-de-iucr hsheries 
are at the mountainous Isle of Dnniley, lying at 
the eastern entranci*. of the Torres Strait, beyond 
the n^on of penrl-shidl. The beulie-de-iiior is u 
large sea-sing hdt lying in great quantities on 
the coral reefs by tiie receding tide, and easily 
gathered by the fishers. Thu slugs are cut open, 
cleaned, and placed on thiti irf)n pi .'lies in ii 
smoke-drying room, where, after being thoroughly 
dried, they are x^cked and sorted for tlie Cliiuese 
market. The 1)0chc-dc-nier is divid»l into three 
qualities. The host, (U'llled the lied Fish, is wortli 
one hundred and forty pounds p(3r ton ; the 
second, or Jilack Fish, one hundred and twenty 
pounds ; and the worst, or Teat Fish, about eighty 
pounds ; and as all the (qualities are plenlifiii on 
the reefs, the trade is a lucrative one. 

Tlie iiihabilaiils of the Torres Strait islands are 
black Papuans — like those of the opposite cu:itit of 
New Guinea -a fierce iind warlike race, who, by 
kindly and iiolitic treatiiient from the pearl -.shcllcrs, 
have been taught to take- advantage of the new 
industry which has been for nine or ten years 
established among them. While Captain Moresby 
was visiting the VVarrior Island, the natives regaled 
him and his coinpauioiis with a * corroborie,’ which 
niiist have been a slirriug exhibition. 'It was a 
striking one,’ says the gallant chronicler; 'for a 
hnge wood-tire threw a broad light on the tall 
naked figures of the savages, and painted them 
sharp against the darkncs.s. Tlie old men and 
women crouchcil in a ring, and inclosed the dun- 
eers, droning out a slow chant, to whicli tln^y 
clapued in time, and heat rude drums, always 
quickening as the dancers quickened. Tfiese gave 
11 H a battle-dance, and chased their ciiciiiies with 
guttural cries, tossing their braceletod arms, aiicl 
lieads decked with long cassowary pliiuics, as they 
rushed ; their eyes flashing, and the whole body 
alive with fierce excitement, till lliey looked more 
like evil spirits than men. Tlie daiico w^is a perfect 
study from reality. They made signs of all their 
actions of war, drew the bow, and threw missiles ; 
and bounded on their enemies at last, and slew 
them, with a semblance that was frightfully like 
reality. Better things were the picture-dances repre- 
senting scenes in daily life, such us s^iearing the 
dugong, fishing, love-making ; and the hist and most 
grooefiiL of all was one Avhich illustrated the 
coming of the north-west monsoon, and the conse- 
quent planting of yams, taro, and sweet-potatoes — a 
poem in a dance. Nothing more perfectly graceful 
could be seen than their movements, os, rapidly 
gliding round the fire with swaying bodies and 
inflected limbs, they shewed how the wind blew, 
liow the ground was turned up and the seed sow*n, 
and endM with a joyous dance.' This account of 
a coRoborie is recommended to the atteuliou of 
etndento of the natural history of dancing. It is a 
potriotio donee, and would seem to serve with 
people a purpose analogous to those achieved 
^^triotic BongB among other races. 

^CAptorn Moresbjr did not visit the shores of 
New Guinea on tma occoaion. The time he was 
^ered to apend on the cruise drawing to a dose, 
he Mtnnied aonth, and arriving at OhidweU on^he 


9th of Morcli, he was infoniied there of the wreck 
of a brig on the Great Biirrier Reef. This unfor- 
tunate ship was on a prospecting expedition to New 
Guinea, and had, besides her crew, 'seventi^ve 
spirited young men ' from Sydney on board. 'Tbey 
had clubbed togetlier at the rate of ten ponndii 
apiece, and bought the Murid, a crazy old brig of 
one hundred and sixty-seven tons, as ill-found aloft 
us she was leaky below ; and, liud fortune favoured, 
might have rifacbed New Guiiipa, for all went well 
for a fortnight, and they had crime within four 
hundred inilos of the desired coiist.* Our cap- 
tain exerted hiniHcIf to the utmost to assist the un- 
happy waifs of this wreck, whoso laudable efforts, 
though uiisucces.'iful, lie still regarded with favour. 
He writes : ' Thus ended this unfortunate attemxit 
to reatdi New Guinea, an attempt which is but 
one proof out of many that Australian instinct 

fi >inlH to the possession of this great island. 

any attempts to establish a footing in New 
Guinea may fail, but the instinct is a true one, 
founded on natural facts and needs, which time 
will xu'ove to be imperative.' Ue unmistakably 
believes the Australian colonies arc on the eve 
of a new c:ra of devcdopiiieiil ; and although Lord 
Carnarvon refused, some months ago, to give 
govcrnment-saiictiuu to an expedition of more 
fonnal ]»retension8 and formidable dimensions 
than that which sailed on board the leaky and 
unlucky Maria, tliere would seem to be a wide- 
spread liteling in favour of annexing New Guinea. 

TJiu Maria cxx)edition was not entirely a failure. 
The upshot of it calleil particular attention to the 
object tlie ‘ seventy-live siiirited yoinm men' liad 
ill view in setting out on their reckless voyage. 
As Captain Moresby writi^ of his own subsequent 
cxpediliou : ' Notes of alarm were sounded to the 
effect that llussiun, French, and Italian travellers 
were now exploring this island, the possession of 
wliich must in I lie futni'e be a necessity to Aus- 
tralia, because of its iifuir vicinity, and its stnitegic 
and relative geographical position, and it was 
feared that these ell'oits might lead to a foreign 
occupation in time. Amongst other rumours, it 
was reportifd that Americans were about to send 
an expedition from San Francisco to examine the 
eastern shores of the island. I deeply felt the 
imporhuiee of forestalling any ntlempts of alien 
nations to establish a claim to this great iriand, 
knowing that foreign possession might lead to 
complications, and feeling that the development 
of the groat Australian empire would be crainp^ 
in the fiituro, should its progress be arrested in 
the north. 1 desired also to secure to England the 
honour due to a country which had sent Cuok, and 
Dampier, and Owen Stanley to these seas, by fill- 
ing in the last great blank remaining in tlicir work, 
and laying down the unknovm outlines of East 
New Guinea on the map of the world.’ 

Leaving Sydney on Sunday, December 8, 1871, 
for a second Torres Strait cruise, with permission 
to visit the coast of New Ciiinea, Cantaiu Moresby, 
after discharging many important duties, and en- 
countering a groat deal of danger and adventure, 
came in sight of the magnificent Owen Stanley 
range of mountains, in East New Guinea, on Feb- 
riiarv 13, lS7i Captain Owen Stanley partly 
surveyed this part of the coast in 1849, but did 
not attempt to laud, os the natives were oon- 
sidcred dangerous. Our adventurous captain, 
however, la^ed, and, thanks to him, we now jcnow 
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BomeihiDf? of these danj^rous nativest Anchoring in 
liedscar Bay, which has boeti marked on the maps 
since Stanley surveyed this coast, Moresby pulliul 
for Bedscar village. Crowds of natives anxiously 
watched and waited for the approaching boat. 
I'he captain and liis attendants beached their 
boats amongst a crowd of canoes, hauled up on the 
black sandy beach, and stepped on shore among 
the native^ who, wholly uiianned, and without a 
sign of distrust, gave them a hearty welcome. 
And now we are introduced for tho lirst tiino to 
a gatliering of native Kast New (juiiicaiis. * We. 
were surjmsed,’ says the brave and gentle re- 
corder of this interesting encounter, *to see that 
these people dilfcred totally from the tidl, nius- 
cnlar, ficrce-looking, nnken, black Papuans wc 
had left in Torres Strait. Tiiesc men were more 
of the Malay type — small, lithe, cop|)er-coloiired 
people, with clean, wcll-cut features, and a pleas- 
ing expression of countenance. They wore ilieir 
own hair, frizxed out iiiop-fusliion, and were slightly 
tattooed with stars and small figui'cs uii the breast 
and shoulders, as 1 have never seen the black 
Papuans. They had nothing \n the way of clothes 
but a sort of Icaf-girdlc. The young men were 
ornamented with white cowry shells bound round 
their forchea<ls, arms, and legs, and binl of paradise 
and cassowary plumes on their heads and shoul- 
ders ; the older appeurcMl to dispense with the.se 
adornments. The septum of the nose and lobes 
of the ear were pierced, and tortoise-shell rin;*8, 
pieces of bamboo or shell, ]iut through. The 
women were ill-mode and slovenly looking as com- 
pared with the men ; their drc.ss was the *Ui-ti,” 
or grass petticoat ; but the otherwise nude body 
was adorned by the most extensive tattooing, so 
well executed as to excite the admiration of all 
amongst ns who had not seen the exquisite tattoo- 
ing of the Jap'inese. .... Tlie little childi\;ii were 
all dressed like their ciders of cither sttx, and did 
not fear us in the least os W'u walked about, but | 
played round us, shooting with small bow's and 
arrows.’ 

Captain Moresby afterwards made the first 
survey on record of the south coa.st of New 
Guinea, inside its Barrier llccf. The natives 
proved all along the coast to be kindly and 
friendly. A passage was found for the HasUiak 
through the Barrier Bcef—hencefoi'th to be known 
08 Basilisk Passage. A new port and harbour 
were happily discovered inside the reef, in w'hich 
mariners will lind a different kind of shelter from 
that which has heretofore ha<i to be put up witli 
in the exposed Kedscar Bay. 

One other glance at the natives during this 
survey. ‘Mr Watts, one of the engineers, lost 
his way, and when beginning to grow anxious, fell 
in with a party of natives. Fur from attempting 
to take any advantige of liis liclplessncss, they fed 
him, and took him to their village, making signs 
that they wi.«hcd him to sleep there. Finding 
that he wished to^ return to liis coxiipanions, they 
offereil to guide him, stipulating, however, that he 
should shew himself off in the village first, and 
permit all the inhabitants to admiro liis white 
skin. This he did with a great deal of pleasure, 
placing himself on a verandah, to be handled and 
gazed at by scores of Ixsholders.’ These Papuans 
seem to bes ns fond of a show os ore the natives of 
the Bntish Isles. 

Proceeding to ISouth-eost New GuincOi our 


explorers found that Captain Owen Stanley had 
laid down the great range of mountains which 
hears his name thirty miles farther to the east- 
ward than it actually extends ; and that the point 
of land which he had loarked as the sontih-esstem 
extremity of Papua was ono of a series of valuable 
islands, of wliicli Captain Moresby took formal 

g ^ssession in ibc name of Her Britannic Majesty. 

f tho north-east shurcs of New Guinea from 
East Cape, as he has named tho eastenmiost point 
of the mainland, no rcconl exists of their ever 
having been previously seen by a wliite man, 
and now they are clearly mapped out by Captain 
Moresby to a distance of one nundred and nmety 
miles os the crow flic;s. The D'Entrecasteaux 
Islands -naineil after their discoverer, who visited 
this region in 1 703, and lying off the north-east ex- 
treme of New Guinea- -were so utterly unknown, 
that (!>aptain Aluresby and his companions were 
supplied with sailing diivctions to the effect that 
they would probably be found to be not islands, 
but an integral part of New GiiineiU The whole 
region is now mapped ami named ; and as Captain 
Moresby predicts that it will ultimately be in- 
liabitccl by Englishmen, it may bo roiiiarked that 
they will feel themselves pretty inucli at liotno 
among such names as Ibiwlinsoii ilange, Markhaiii 
River, Moi-esby Island, Milner Riy, (joschen Strait, 
Goodenougblkiy, Wiiid-lFiiiitSlruit, Mounts Gla^l- 
stonc and Disraeli, and oilier liomc-numes in 
abiiudaiico. 

The. natives down cast here arc similar in 
ap|)earaiicc to those alreiuly described ; but as 
the Vnmluk bore west on the north side of the 
island on its way to Singapore, the captain was 
si ruck with a great change of cliunicter. In 
Humboldt Bay, when they anchored, they ‘were 
presently siirromnleil with scores of canoes full 
of wild vociferating savage.^, armed with fonni- 
dable liows anrl arrows, here !ii-st seen by us in j 
East New Guinea. Thejr shewoil no sign of fear | 
or reverence ; and knowing their reputation for 
making sudden utlauks, we kept our rifles reoily. 

It seems singular that the nearer wc come hi the 
seat of the Malay race proper in New Guinea, 
the more unlike the coast native becomes to the 
l^lalay type, the IIiiuiboKlt Bay people being 
almo.st black, with hair inclining to be woolly, 
tlie nose and lips veiging towards the negro fo^ 
mation. The women were but little ornamented, 
and wore the ti-ti, or gross petticoat ; the men, 
who were iincbul, were profusely dccorat^l with 
barbaric finery, some of wliiun, particularly a 
breast-plate of boars’ tusks laid flat, aud sewn on 
to plaitcil cane- work, on which a ground- work of 
brilliant red sceils was gummed, Inul quite a fine 
effect Once or twice there was everv prospect 
of a free fight amongst the men in tho canoes; 
bows were bent, spears brandished, amidst furious 
shouting in somo dispute over their trading. On 
one occasion a man parted with some sago for a 
siiiuller quantity of hoop-iron than his bctter^holf 
thought due ; and without more ado she seized 
her x>addle and belaboured him heartily over the 
head and shoulders ; his friends, instead of pity- 
ing his plight, shouted with merriment ; he did 
not retaliate, but slunk away, looking foolislL* 
We have beard of incidents of the latter type 
occurring not so for from home. 

Wo mention last the achievement of which 
Captain Moresby seems more proud than of. all 
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the otbezB. It is the opening up of a new and 
aocniately sumyed highway for comiueree 
tween Austialia, New Oninea, and China. It is 
past the east end of the island which was foimerly 
considered the extreme point of Now Guinea^ and 
now called Moresby Island, and is of a depth vary- 
ing from thirty to five hundred fathonia It was 
on account of this discovery that Captain Moresby 
annexed this and the iicighbonriug islands. ‘ The 
importance of our discoveries,’ ho says, *]ed me 
to consider their bearing on imperial and Aus- 
tralian interests. There lay the vast island of 
New Guinea, dominating tlie shores of Northern 
Australia, separated at ono point by only twenty 
miles of coral reef from ilritish possessions, coiii- 
iiianding the Torres Strait route, tho transit of 
the Queensland mails, and onr newly discovered 
route for Austmlian tmilo to China ; commanding 
tho rich and incni:isiiig piHirl-shcll fisheries, with 
tlie working of which wo hail obtained a coin- 

I dete and intcrosliiig accj^uaintan^ and also the 
luche-dc-mer fishery, which furnishes an import- 
ant article of export to China.’ Accordingly, on 
April 24, 1873, making the best dispositions pos- 
sible in the circnmstanccs to give sumo little 
oclnt to the ceremony of taking possession, he 
annexed these islands ; and advocates the annex- 
ation of New Guinea, for the reaaon that * the 
occupation of this island by any foreign iiiaritiiiie 
power, more especially since the discuvoiy of the 
harbours and anchorages, would he a 
standing menace to Queensland.’ 

DASIIMARTON’S LEGACY. 

CHAFFER 111. 

LucT’ti first and abiding impression of the 
stranger, who had been introduced to her os Mr 
Streeter, was an unfavourable one. ^ Me is a much 
commoner coil ” tlian Alfred Ilaivey,’ she said to 
henelf, although there was nothing absolutely 
offensive in his demeanour. lie tried to make 
himself agreeable ; but there was something hard 
and unpleasant beneath the superficial crust of 
his politeness. 

After they had had coflcc, Spillcr proposed to 
his companion that they should smoke. 'Lucy 
don’t object,’ he said ; ' she is used to it.’ 

' But not in such a tiny room as this,* she said ; 
‘I should find it too much. But there is a little 
fire left in the schoolroom, and os I have some 
letters to write, 1 will leave you to your own 
devices.’ 

Thus saying, she rose, and left the room. Mr 
Streeter open^ the door for her, and bowed her 
politely out ; but she caught a sinister gleam in 
his eye for a moment, which startled and perplexed 
her. 

The letter-writing was not a mere pretext 
Alfred Harvey was coming in the morning avow- 
edly for an answer to his suit, and an answer he 
should have. But she would not trust herself to 
see him. She would write him a long kind letter, 
that should console and comfort him, at the same 
time that it made it evident that she could not 
many him. No ; had he been ever so dear to her, 
she would now have xefnsed him. She wduld 


bear her burden alone ; she would cany into no 
other family tho taint and suspicion that must 
rest upon her. She felt herself cut off from the 
rest of the world by the secret that she carried, by 
the possession of this money ; and although she 
had once thought of lianding it over to tlie Chil- 
prnne ])coplo yet now she would die rather than, 
do any such thing. Hex heart swelled with proud 
indignation at tho thought Hint these people hod 
set a U’Hteh upon them ; npon her, who had re- 
nounced everything, and left even what she might 
have claimed a.4 her own in their hands, and who 
was innocent and honest as the day, up till now. 

But now she would fight the matter out with 
them, and hold to what she had got They would 
disgrace her, no doubt, now, if they found her out; 
perha]>H they would send her to prison. The odds 
were all on their side : they had everything, wealth, 
influence, the whole power of the law ; and she 
had only a woman's wit. Well, she would fight 
the battle, nevertheless ; and the contest, she felt, 
commenced from this inoiiiciit There was no 
security now anywhere ; her little maid might be 
watching her, paid to report her movements ; the 
spy might be in her own house, might be watch- 
ing her now. 

At that moment flashed into her mind the 
sinister look that the polite young friend of 
Spiller*3 had cast upon her. Who was he, this 
youth, and were all his antecedents known to 
Spillcr 7 She must find this out on the instant 
She went and opened the door of the sitting-room 
softly, and called to her brother. 

' Spillcr, 1 want to talk to you about the letter 
T am writing. You will excuse him for a moment, 
lU Streeter.’ 

Her brother came out with a pipe in his mouth. 
'Well, Lucy, what is it?’ he saitl, lolling against the 
Jamb of tlie glass-door of the schoolroom. 

* Shut the door, and come here.— Spillcr, what 
do you know about your friend 7 Tell me all, 
at once ; it is important Is he a Cambridge man 7 
Did you know him there 7 ’ 

' No ; he ’s not exactly a Cambridge man. He 
knows a lot of fellows 1 know ; but I never saw 
him, to say the truth, before ho came down here.’ 

'And you take him into your confidence and 
friendship.’ 

‘ Well, when a fellow holds an overdue bill of 
yours for fifty odd pounds, you arc obligeil to 
make a frieml of him. He told me that he had 
put his name to it, and had been oblige»l to take 
it up.* 

'Spiller, he is a spy.’ At this momoiit. Lucy 
raised her head and saw, looking tlmjugli the glara 
of the door, the now sinister and forbidding face of 
Mr Streeter. lie ojieiieil the door and walked in. 
Lucy thought that all wjis lost She inacle a move- 
ment to grasp the note she was writing, in order to 
conceal it ; but she desisted next moment^ seemg 
that she would oidy excite suspicion. 

•I got tired of my own company pretty soon,’ 
said Mr Streeter, with a harsh kind of laugh ; 
' and so 1 thought I’d come in and join you.’ 
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Althouj^h Spiller had a feeling of respect for the 
friend to whom he was indebted, and who liad, as 
far as that went, treated him with a. good deal of 
consideration, yet he thought he was a little too 
free and easy. 

‘You don’t seem to know, Streeter,’ he said, 

' that my sister and 1 are having a little private 
conversation. Be good enough to retire.’ 

The young man’s face assumed a peculiar ex- 
pression ; and as he cast a keen glance here and 
there, ho seemed little inclined to obey tlic speaker’s 
command. Spiller in turn frowned, and seemed 
to meditate hostilities. But Lucy swiftly inter- 
posed, laying her hand upon her brother’s arm. 

‘ You can stay now, Mr Streeter,’ she said, turn- 
ing upon him with one of her sweetest smiles; ‘we 
have finished our talk, and I may tell you that it 
was about none other than 3'oursel£’ 

‘About mel’ said Stn*eter, his brow clearing, 
and a complacent smirk taking its ])lace. ‘And 
pray, what have you to say about me i ’ 

‘ Take a scat by the lire — one of those canc- i 
bottomed ones ; the other is not wanaiitcd to bear j 
-—if you prefer this room to the oilier.’ j 

Streeter seated liiinself, and looked complacently ; 
at Lucy, who held his glance for a inomeiit, and 
then cast down her eyes in apjiannit confusion. 

‘ I know Spiller's affairs, you see,’ went on Lucy, 
playing nervously with the note-paper on tlic 
table, *and how he is indebted to you. Well, I am 
going to ask you, for 1113' sake, to let liiiii have 
a little longer time.’ 

‘ If 1 had any security that the muiicy would be 
paid in the end.’ 

‘I can give you no security but my own 
promise,* sjiid Lucy. ‘ You see, llie circumstances 
are peculiar. VVe shall have money by-and-by, 
but at present there is a lock-up of capital In a 
little while it will be relesised.’ 

‘Yes ; that is all very’ well,’ said Streeter ; ‘ami 
if I were satisfied that the money would be really 
forthcoming— But you see 1 have been put 
off with promises so long. Now, if you could 
give me some knowledge of where the funds are ! 
which will soon bo forthcoming.’ 

liUcy sat still and thought for a moment, ‘You ^ 
are a friend of Spiller’s, and can be trusted. The | 
money wc arc entitled to is at present deposited in 
a London Ixink.’ 

‘ What bank ? ’ asked Streeter. 

‘The London and Westminster,’ said Lucy at a 
hazard. 

‘ And in whose names? ’ 

‘ The joint names of myself and Spiller.’ 

Spiller made a movement of surprise, that Lucy 


repressed by a quiet look. 

Streeter sat for a moment in thought. ‘ WeU,’ 
he said, ‘I will take your word for it. Only, I 
tell you fairly, I want money badly. Have you 
not enough in the house to satisfy me? Come, 
now.’ 

‘Spiller and I were taking stock this morning,’ 
said Lucy with a laugh, * and our united means 
were thirty shillings.’ 

‘Yes, that was so,’ said Spiller, thankful to feel 
on firm ground at last, for he had been in the 
region of clouds and mists during the whole of the 
former part of the conversation. 

Streeter said if that were the case, ho would wait 
for another week or so ; and after that» business 
affiun being settled, the convanation took a note | 


lively turn, Streeter did his best to make him- 
self aneealde to Lucy, and flattered himself that 
he had succeeded. And in parting, he announced 
that as his business here was finished, he was going 
up to town next morning. 

‘Such a pity,’ said Lucy sarcastically; ‘just as 
we were be^'ning to be acquainted.’ 

The leave-taking was a very cordial one,, in out- 
ward appearance. 

‘ Upon my wonl,’ said Streeter to himself, as be 
walked back to thii IV kite Hart^ ‘ if the balance at 
the bank turns out res{)ectable enough, it might 
be worth one’s while to cut the service and go in 
for inntriinony.’ 

‘ Wliat a comfort he is gone,’ ejaculated Spiller, 
flinging himself into the schoolmistress’s arm- 
cliair, and giving expression to his relief by a 
scries of yawns and kicks. ‘ But I say, Lucy, what 
about the balance at the hank ? Has it any 
existence ? ’ 

‘ None at all/ replied Lucy, giving way, now that 
the strain on her nerves was over for the moment, 
to a violent fit of sobbing. ‘ I have lied mosl 
aboininnbiv.’ 

* And all for my sake,’ rciumod S]»il]er sympa- 
thetically. ‘ But after all, it won’t put off the evil 
da3' for Long. He will finil out that there is ud 
balance, and will be down upon me like thunder.’ 

‘ Spiller,’ said Luc}', springing up, dashing aside 
her tciirs, anil going to her writing-table, ‘ will you 
go to the other side of the glass door and shut it I 
There now, you are a spy ! ’ she cried in the same 
tone of voice in which she liufl spoken to Spiller 
before Streeter came in. ‘ Now, do you hear Inat f* 

‘What is all this pantomime about?’ said 
Spiller, opening the door. 

‘ Dill you hear what I said when the door was 
shut ?’ 

‘ Not a word.’ 

‘Thank 3’ou ; I only waiibnl to lest the aculc- 
ness of 3'our hearing. — No ; he can liave no sus- 
picion,’ said Lucy to herself. — ‘ Spiller,’ she went 
oil aloud, * do you know who your friend is ? Are 
3'ou aware that he is a spy, a detective ? ’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ crieil Spiller. * If I thought so. I’d 
go and give him a good lii:king.’ 

‘ Don’t do anything of the kind. Leave such 
kind of iieople alone.’ 

‘But wdiut should he come to sp3' for? The 
nakedness of the land V 

* Listen ! ’ said Lucy ; and recounted to her 
brother W'hat she had heard in the chnTch>'ard. 

‘ Yes, I see it all now,’ said he, convinced in 
spile of himsoll * They think we’ve got a purse, 
Lucy. Don’t 3’ou wdsh we had ?* 

* llush !’ said Lucy ; * don’t think of such things. 
—Shall I Udl him,’ she asked herself at that 
moment, ‘ and get him to divide my burden ? No ; 
ho has not the resolution to keep it to himself. 
Besides, I will not have him guilty too. 1 will be 
the only villain.’ 

Lucy slept little that night, and bedewed her 
pillow often enough with teass. Wliat a 8lou|di of 
baseness and deceit she must wade through to keep 
this secret safe ! And Alfred was coming on the 
morrow to ask her to be his wife. She was not fit 
to be the wife of any honest man. And yet the 
constant refrain of all her thou^ts wai, how shsil 
I hide my money aafe and sue f 

The momiag light brought no aoluldoii of the 
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difficulty to Lucy's aching head. There wee the 
note stul in her pneseasion, nnd the respite she 
had was short. Perhaps before the day was over, 
Streeter would return, enro^^ed at the deception 
practised upon liiiu, and armed with authority 
to scorch the premises. She felt altogether dazed 
and stupid — ^fascinated, as it were, by the danger 
imminent, and unable to move hand dr foot to save 
herself. 

School-time came, and the children began to 
arrive. Still Lucy had not made up her raimi. 
She must go on with her work, of course, and 
began mechanically to hear the children's lessons ; 
but her mind was far away, and her pupils soon 
found this out, and began to take advantage of iL 
Then, to add to her perplexity, a visitor came in- ~ 
the Rev. Tresilian whitwick. I'reailiun had heard 
of Alfred Harvey’s return, and of his visit to 
Miss Dashinarton ; and somehow, at the news, his 
interest in Lucy had surldeiily revived. He was 
rather angiy with her, indeed, for tliat she had 
received Mr Harvey. A sclioolmistn^j^s, he wiid to 
himself, ought to comport herself os a nun — a 
sanctified sister, and only receive visits from Uie 
clci^y. Ills position sis a referee gave him a kind 
of right to interfere in Ihti mailer. Thus he would 
make an early visit to Miss Dashniarton, and give 
her a little ssiLutary advice. 

Jjut when he arrived at her door, his courage 
liad oozed away. He felt himself unequal for the 
task of reproof ; it must be adiiiiiiistenMi at a more 
coiiveiiicut season. Lucy received him coldly, and 
with some little surprise, as if questioning" wliat 
could bring liim. 

*f thought perhaps you would like— in hid I 
should like myself,’ stammeied Tresilian, < to, ah 
— to catechise some of your older pupils.' 

‘ 0 yes, by all means,’ said Lucy. * Come into 
the Rclioolrooiii.’ 

Ti-esilian was a shy man, and Ihe open-eyed 
stares of all tlie school-girls abashed him a little ; 
appalling, too, was the sudden silence that <>u his 
entrance succeeded to the busy lium of voici's. 

* Perhaps you would like to give the children a 
little addres^’ suggested Liu y — * soincthing on the 
responsibilities of curly life I ’ 

But Tresilian did not tbiuk he could quite 
manage that. * Go on witli the usual routine,’ he 
said, *atid if anything occurs to me’ 

' Oh, then, jHThnps you will take the geography 
class,’ said Lucy, * and see what tliuy can do ; ’ and 
b^ore Tresilian knew what he tins doing, he found 
himself with a hook in his hand and a formidable 
array of young ladies before him. 

Lucy took advantage of the moment to slip 
away. She thought that Tiesiliaii would get on 
better when left to his own resources ; and she 
wanted to have a few minutes’ quiet thought on the 
one recurring subject. As she shut herself into the 
sitting-room, her eyes fell upon a book lying on 
the table — a new book on the various educational 
theories current, which some well-meaning friend 
h^ recently given her, and which slie had coveretl 
with the usud ^ool cover of glazed cloth, to 
preserve the binding. At the sight, an idea struck 
her. She hastily undid one half of the cover, took 
out the fatal bank-note, folded it lengthways into 
a thm strip, and taking a small slip of the same 
gla^ cloth, sewed with hasty fingers a littie 
p<^ct in the back of the cover, plam the note 
TOoin closed the opening with more stitches, 


and then readjusteil the cover. She would give this 
book to Tresilian, and ask him to read it, and let 
her have his opinion upon it Now, Tresilian was 
a slow, unwilling, but conscientious reader, and 
would take a month at least to master the contents 
and form an opinion thereon, in a month or less 
the dangisr would he over, and the Chilprunc 
people would have done their worst. She had 
jnst finished her task when she heard a knock at 
the door. Her heart was in her mouth ; perhaps 
she was too late. Kmily hail nin to the door. It 
WAS a man’s footstep — that of Alfred Harvey. 

And yet Alfred Harvey was sntficieiitly embar- 
rassing. Notwitlistunding her perplexities and 
troubles, she could not help realising the absurdity 
of the situation. IVesilian keeping school for her, 
whilst she entertained his rival in the parlour! 
But Harvey was anxious enough. His face was 
troll blf^l, iiiid he spoke with strong emotion. 

* I 'vu come for an answer, Miss Da&hniarton,’ he 
said, *as 1 said T would yestenlay.’ 

‘ I can’t give you one",* replied Lucy in despera- 
tioii — * not now"; you must give mo more time.’ 

‘ Now, come, Lucy,* pleaded her lover ; ‘ you have 
had plenty of time, it isn't from yesterday to to- 
da}', but for months and mouths "that you must 
have known what I was going to ask you — and 
you must have thought about it ; and— Well, 
1 must have an answer, Lucy.’ 

* Why can’t things go on as they have done V said 
Lucy. 1 should like you very niucli as a frieud 
— as a brother.* 

* There’s no use thinking about that,’ said 
Harvey j ‘ I ’ve got no time for that sort of philan- 
dering. Do you think a man can go on worrying 
and }>lagiiiiig himself mouth after mouth, and "year 
after year, and never come to a settlement ? That 
may do for your Tresilians^ with their superfine 
liigh-llown notions ; but it won't do for Alfred 
Harvey, farmer. If you ’ll have me, Lucy, J 11 give 
my life to make you happy. If you won’t, I must 
tear you out of my mind-^buni you out, cut you 
out ; anyhow, get rid of you, and start afresh. 
So, give me an answer, Lucy, plump and plain.’ 

* Then, if you must have un answer,’ cried Lucy: 

* No — no— no ! You are too uTbitrary and exacting 
altogether ; and again 1 say no. And plisase let me 
go, without more ado.’ 

Lucy made her asenpe, and took refuge in the 
schoolroom. She was desperately afraid that Alfred 
would follow her; aim that the rivals should 
meet in this way would be dreadful. But he did 
not come ; the front-door slammed heavily to, nnd 
Jjiicy breathed freely. Tresilian hail got on very 
well during her absence. He had begun by put- 
ting the questions in the book. That London was 
situated on the Thames, everybody knew ; but 
when it came to Oxford Uiei'e was a division of 
opinion. Some said the Thames, and some the 
I Isis ; while some of the girls thought it was 
i the same river, and the n*st would have it that it 
was a different one. Tresilian was happily able to 
set this question at rest of his own Knowle4ge. 
He had rowed down from Oxford to liondon, and 
could testify that the rivers were the Mine. Then 
Tresilian who was at bottom a good-natured young 
fellow, anil fond of children, was led to deaeribc 
some of the incidents of his voyage ; and he suc- 
cored in retaining ihe interest and attention of 
the little damsels to an extent quite flattering to 
hie powers of dflecription. 
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‘ I think I should like to come again before long, 
and talk to your pupils, Miss Dashioarton/ saitl 
Tresilian, rising to depart ‘May 1 V 

‘1 Uiiiik iiiy girls will be very glad to see you. 
—What do you say, girls V 

Thore was a general chorus of assent ‘ You 
seem to have won Uieir heai-ts very quickly/ said 
Lucy, 08 she accompanied him to the door. 

‘ All,* replied Tresilian, ‘ if I could only succeed 
as weir 

‘ Oh, Mr Wliitwick,’ said Lucy, hastily internifit- 1 
ing him, ‘as you are so intei'estcd in schools, will 
you look at a book I have gut, read it carefully, 
and give me your opinion upon it 7 ’ 

Running into the sitting-room to get tlio book 
which slie hod left on the table, she found it was 
gone. Sbe ran back to the schoolroom. It was 
not there. The book hatl disiippeanni. 

‘ Qivo me the nuiiic of the book,* said Tresilian, 
‘and I will onler it’ 

‘ Oh, it docs not iiiultor now. Wliat can have 
become of it 7 0 ilcar, what shall 1 do ! ’ 

‘ Don|t disti'css yourself, Miss Daslnuaiton. The j 
book will conic to hand, no doubt. I will come 
to fetch it— to-morrow perhaps, if 1 may 1* 

Hut Lucy was too much agitated to answer, and 
waved an iiiq>aticnt .adieu to Tresilian. 

That her every action hail been watched, and 
that her enemies had taken advantage of her 
moincnlary carelessness to possess themselves of 
the evidence of her guilt, was the fii-st abstiuct 
impression on the girl’s mind. It wa% however, 
witn a great cry of thankfulness and relief that 
she suddenly came upon a volume, which, although 
not her own, was of the same size, or nearly 
so, and bore on its ily-lcaf the name of Alfred 
Harvey ! The conclusion was iricsistible, that lie 
had for some reason or other taken up the 
missing volume and put it in his pocket Would 
he iind out his mistake, and return it 7 I'liat 
was altogether a matter of clioiicc. If he had 
finished reading the book he had left behind 
him, the other book might lie neglected for 
weeks. And in that case accident would have 
solved her difllculties in a very effective manner. 

Whilst she was pondering over this, Spillcr 
came in to dinner in a very provoking mood, lie 
had met Tresilian, it Bc<‘med, and Jlorvcy soon 
after ; both of whom had told liim they had just 
seen his sister. 

‘ How the clickens did you manajge tliciu both, 
Lucy 7’ inquired her brother sarcastically. ‘ Why, 
it ’s like Rux and Cox.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Spiller,* said his sister 
sharply. ‘ Tell me, did Alfred Harvey send any 
message 7 Did he give you a book V 

‘ Book 7 No ; ho was just driving off in his d(^- 
cart to the station. He was going to sec his lather 
and mother ; to stop a week. Hu looked us cross 
as a bear.’ 

‘ Oh, that is a relief,* sighed Lucy. 

I Yes, it may be h relief to you,* said Spiller ; ‘but 
it isn’t to me. Why, there’s our last chance gone. 
After the trick you played that fellow, spy or not, 
they will be down on me without mercy.’ 

‘Well, 3 'ou must bear it idl, my dear brother ; 
bear it all, for my sake, and his who is dead and 
gone.’ 

bang mo fiir it certainly,’ said Spiller, 
taking his scat at the dinner-table, and ruefully 
contemplating the scanty meal ; 'and as for prison, 


I ciosft.sniqKMd prisoii-lare is much wane than 
this. They give you good soup and nico mealy 
potatoes, 1 know that.’ 

‘ I’m soiTy there’s nothing better for yon; but 
we must live according to our means.’ 

‘You lire like the old Border dames, who, when 
the Linlor was getting liare, and a cattle-lifting 
expedition desirable, lued to serve up their hus- 
band’s spurs fur dinner. Upon iny houour, there 
would DC OH much upon a wcll-grciiscd pair of 
spurs, as upon this mutton-bone.’ 

‘ I wish snincthing would spur y/oM on, Spiller,* 
said his sister. * Yon are welcome' to whnt 1 have, 
08 long as I have anything ; but you really ought 
to be doing something for yourself.’ 

‘ What use my trying,’ siiid the youth fretfully, 
‘ whilst 1 have this millstone round my nock? The 
only thing that keeps iiiy creditors decently quiet 
is the seeing they can get nothing out of me. If 1 
got .anything to do, witli a salary bclonmiig to it^ 
they wonhi he all upon rne in a heap. But where 
are all your fine promises, fjucy 7 What has become 
I of the benevolent friend who was going to help 
I us 7 Where is the money that was going to send 
I me luick to Cambridge 7 ' 

I ‘ It may come to pass yet, Spiller.’ 

Spiller shrugged his slioulders ami began to read 
the daily paper, which he had hronght home in 
his pocket. 

‘ Tiook hero, Lucy,’ he said after n while ; ‘ here 
is a curiously wonleil advertisement, and by our 
friend Elkins too.’ 

Lucy took up the paper, and read in the second 
column the following : 

‘ XoTiCK.-- Bankers and others are warned 
against negotiating a Bank of England five hundred 

pound note, No. , date — , the proceeds of a 

supposed fraud. Payment has been stopped. A 
rcw.anl will be given for inform.ation. Apply to Mr 
Elkins, Oopthall Cbiirt, E.O.’ 

The newspaper fell from her hands. It was her 
note that was thus described. Payment stopped. 
Then all her sufferings, all her guilt hail been in 
vain. Supposed fraud. Yes, that was it. A fraud. 
Apart from all the seiitinieiitul glosstoi with which 
she had hidden the truth, it was a fraud, and she 
hod been tlie cheat. 

Tlicrc might be punishment yet in store for her. 
The note might be traced lionie to her. But there 
could be no advantage now. She hail sinned in 
vain. Every avenue of hope seemed blocked, and 
on cveiy side appeaml images of disgrace — defeat 
and ignominy. 

‘ 1 suppose you know what comes off to-xnorrow 
week 7’ said Spillcr, lucking up the newspaper, and 
attacking its columns once more, ‘llcrc’s the 
advertisement of it They ’ve put it in all the 
London papers, but it is to be sold by Bowen at 
the White Hart, “ Eligible freehold estate, suitable 
for residential puriioses. By order of the mortgagees. 
Old-fashioned farm or manor-house.” Corner that 
isn’t a very flaming description of Mordien.’ 

' Is it the old place they are selling 7’ inquired 
Lucy listlessly. A little while ago the thought 
would have made her miseraldo^ now she boldly 
felt the announoeinent os one that concerned 
her. 

‘You sec the dodge,’ went on Spiller, 
they don’t puff it more 7 Old DoUond, who holds 
the mortgages and instructs the auctioneer, wanto 
to buy it himselfi and doesn’t core how cheap it 
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Boeg. Bat he won’t get it, for the Chilprone people 
mean to have it’ 

< They will have us all body and eoul, before 
long/ iighed Lucy. 


TREES OP LIBERTY. 

We arc so absolutely without Trees of Liberty in 
England, that not merely the things tlieniselves, 
but their nature and moaning also, are pretty nearly 
beyond our ken. There have, not been many 
dynastic or national revolutions in this country ; 
and when such did occur, our ancestors neither 
wore red Caps of Liberty nor set up Trees of Liberty ; 
they shew^ Ibnir cnthnsiasiii in other ways. 
But^ although Trees of Liberty arc un-English, 
they are associated in tlieir origin with a tmly 
English custom — that of erecting gaily diussf^il 
musts on the lirst of 3Iay, and giving them the 
name of May-poles. 

We might direct our glance back to ancient 
times, when sacred trees were objects of venenir 
lion, anil when symbolic trees ])hiyed their part in 
the beliefs and usnges of various nations. The 
myrtle and the linden were at one time dedicated 
to Yeiiiis, the laurel to Apollo, the oak to Jupiter, 
the vine to Bacchus, and so on. Entire forests 
were devoted to some deities. The Cauls and 
Druids venerated the oak and its pamsitc the 
mistletoe. Limiting ourselves, however, to the 
May-tree or May-pole, it was a custom in Italy 
many ages ago to jilant su«‘h trees on the first of 
^lay, to celebrate the return of gentle, genial 
Spring. This custom found its way into various 
countries — among others, to the English settle- 
incuts or colonies in America, where it is u known 
fact that the people rallied round the Jilay-trccs or 
May-poles in the several towns, when they organ- 
ised a determined resistance to the mother-country 
Just a century ago. 

From the fact just mentioned, it will be seen 
that Trees of Jjilierty were recognised across the 
Atlantic several yi^ars befoi'c the coniineiicement 
of the French Bevolution ; but 1790 marks the 
date when the ]}iiblic mind seized hold of the idea 
as a kind of passioiL in that year, M. Norbert de 
la Chossagnaic, cure or parish priest of Saiiit- 
Clandeur, near Oivmy, in the (present) department 
of Yieimc, set his parishioncra aii cxainplo of 
enthusiasTii in welcoming the nascent liberty of 
France, lie caused an oak-tree to be felled in 
the neighbouring forest, dragged to Civray, and 
then pluntcil in the open place of the town, as a 
central Tallying-])oint for the Liberals (who did 
not until iMime time afterwards openly advocate 
llepublicanism). (Constitutional iiiuiiicijialities had 
just been cstablishcil by an overruling of the 
court party ; and the enthusiastic cure, selecting 
the first of May os an appropriate day, assembled 
bis flock around the newly planted tree, and 
addressed them in a speech, the general tone of 
which may be gathered from these words: ‘At 
the foot of this tree you will recognise yourselves 
as Frenchmen ; and when you are old, you will 
recotint to your children the achievements of the 
cpoidi when this tree was planted.* The assembled 
townspeople were os Ardent as tlieir pastor, and 


shewed their ardour in a characteristic fashion ; 
all who had any litigation put an end to it at 
once by friendly arbitration, old wounds were 
h^cd up, reli^ous feuds for a while abated their 
violence, and rich and poor foigut their differences. 

Such a scene was sure to be infections ; excited 
people easily take new excitements from other 
persons who are ns excited as themselves. When 
an account of the cei'einoiiy at Civray appear^ in 
tile MouiteuTf a sort of May -tree madness set in 
all over France. ‘ La Patrie ’ became a sort of new 
religion, ‘ K* 'elite * its chief flogiii.% and the planting 
of ‘ Arbres die la f jiberte ' one of its rites. A newly 
plantctl tn!c, or a staff or pole in its stead, decked 
with flowers and the newly adopted tricolor fhe^ 
became n ml lying-point for the people, who 
cncoumgeil one another to cheriKli that emblem 
of liberty as soldiers w'ould cherish their regi- 
mental colours. Tins was done in Paris, in all 
the principal towns, and in a multitude of country 
villages. 

Ah the Revolution proceeded, and moderate refor- 
mers had to give way to Republiuins, the planting 
of Trees of Liberty became quite a mania. The 
ceremonial was often a strange one. A dance with 
‘hands round* took place, accompanied by the 
singing of revolutionary songs, such as ca ira and 
the Varmtufnnh The oddest part of the matter, 
and that which shewed most strikingly the abnor- 
mally excited condition of public Beiitiment, was 
the mixture of classes and grades on these occa- 
sions. (irenemls, nqirescntatives of the people, even 
bi8lio]>s and cures, all joined hands. On one occa- 
sion, ill tlie Pluco du Oarronscl, the mayor of Paris 
and the municipal authorities, decked wiDi their 
scarfs, danced round a newly erected Tree of liberty, 
with work-people, Bhoc-lilncks, and tagrag aud 
liobtail. A French writer remarks that ‘it urould 
be impossible now to imagine the Prefect of the 
iSeine, the (iciieral Comniandaiit of the Division, 
(leputios, and senators mixing with the people on 
piiidic fOle days, and ilancing round a pole ; but at 
that time the "reaction against the aristocracy, the 
public danger, the party spirit, the warm sym- 
pathy in the fate of tlie humble and the youthful, 
whom tlie Revolution hail brought out of obscurity, 
the simpler manners that liad come into favour, 
and the dot'lriiies taught by some of the leading 
philosophical writew— all tended to augment the 
patriotic eccentricities which so shock cold obser- 
vers now.’ This dancing ‘ hands round ’ was carried 
from the open square or market-place to the camp, 
where a general might sometimes be seen dancing 
with his suliliors around the colours, without the 
dignity of his rank being compromised. Re- 
preseiiiativcs of the government in like manner 
Joined in the popular dances in the open places, 
aronndthe symbolic altars which were stJt up at 
that strange period. ‘Egalite* was for the time in 
fashion ; or if not actually so, the rich, the high- 
born, and the otheial professed to accept it joyfully, 
as a means of keeping out of trouble. 

Tlie royalists, whenever they could sliew them- 
selves, took pleasure in injuring the Trees of 
Liberty; this they could only do during the ni^ht^ 
hacking them and sprinkling tliifin with vitriol 
This puerile conduct increased the hatred of the 
populace, who expressed os much horror at it as 
zealous religionists would at the desecration of 
sacred rites. On one occasion, at Rouen, twenty 
peiBOUs were accused of having mounted the white 
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cod^ade (an emblem of royaltj) and mutilated a by anned men, to the etraine of funereal muaio. A 
1'ree of Liberty ; nine of tliem wtsro condemned to new tree, decked with colours, was danted. The 
death. There can be no question that the populace National Guard, the civic authoritiesi and the 
really re^rdeil this mutilation of the trees as a government commissioner assisted in throwing 
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Tree of liberty in a rural district, but in an o<ld ]x>mpo pour 6trc plantd devuut Ic Temple de la 
way. A band of royalists and peasants defeated a Ibiison.* 

rival band of Repulilicans in a local outbreak, and Wherever tho French armies penetrated, they 
celebrated their victory by singing a Ta Dewm carried with them this crasy love for Tim of 
aronnd a 'L'ree of Liberty in the open place. The Liberty ; ami the few colonics which Fiance po 8 < 
church was closed, os were most churches at the scssed sought to imitate the example. Senegal 
period ; but the victors convortcil into an al fresco sent a deputation to the National Convention, with 
church a true set up for a very diflercnt purpose. the meswige : ‘ TJie colonists here bum with 
By the beginning of the 3 ’cnr 17.'i3, wliuii these ardour. 'IMiey assembled, and elevated a Tree of 
movements were graduallv loading to sticli terrible Liberty in the very spot where the infamous traffic 
results, the Trees of liibeVty in J*uris were not less in slaves was wont to be carried on.’ We must 
than two hnndrcil in number ; and it Wiis com- bear in mind, as one good feature in that llevolu- 
pnted that the whole of Fi'ancc contained little Ioem lion, that the fn^odom of all slaves w'os decreed by 
than sixty thousand of thoni. They were main- the Republicans; how long it lasted, is another 
tained b}' the local authorities, and wore, as wc | question. Hunieliincs tho Tree of Liberty became 
have said, decked with ribbons, flowers, and : a Tree of Fratcimity. Two parties of French and 
inscriptions in ]>rose and verse. They served, to ‘ Swiss, meeting at a lele in Cietievn, set up a tree to 
some extent, the purpose of municipal offices ; for | celtdinite tlic friendship between the two republics, 
the people a.<«seinbled around them to take the ■ This proceeding was imitiited soon afterwanis nt 
civic oath, and on other iinpoiteiit public occasions. { Paris, by the planting of a Tree of Fraternity, uni iil 
At a time when tlio (so-callctl) Religion of Nature j great ])unip, in the Place ilu Can-ousel. An oak 
was gradually supplaiitiiig all other religions, the ! was brought iVoni the forest of Vincennes for this 
trees also served ;is .ilLurs for a series of rites and | piirposij ; but, in most iiistance’i, a poplar was }»-c- 
cerenionies. A Kreiich writer, Cregoiro, says that i furred, as being tail and Ktraiglit, and because of 
many of these Trees of Liberty gave an. air of , the twofold meaning of the wonl ‘pojnilus.’ 
liglitncss, chcerincss, and pleasantness to sqiialiil j Trees of Liberty died a natural death when the 
alloys and fniw'sy cuMe-sac; and he sensibly - 1 young artillery nffieor Napoleon Bonaparte rose 
odds: ^Perhaps wu shall one day come to the l into powor. lie respected no one’s liberty but his 
opinion that it i.s not onl\’ possible but dcsimble, I own, and Repiiblicanism was not at all to his 
in crowded uml niiwholesoiuo localities, to plant liking. During a portion of tin* Consulate, it is 
trees that in May would lend to joyonsness, and true, orders wen* uccitsionally issued to nianitiin 
would at all times be agre.eable.’ * the trees ; but the orders were lukuwariii, uml it 

In most cases, real trees were planted, but the became e,vident that the former spirit biul evapor- 
roots bod a tendency to decay, probably owing to ! ated. The tnu-s one by one disappeared, partly 
unskilful management ; and* they Ix-caine mere | Iwcause the interest in them was gone, i>aiiiy 
May-poles. Ciders were frc(|uciitly issued by the ! iiccuuse they had decayed, and partly to uiako 
niitiiorilies of Paris and of the department cd' the I room for new buildings and streets. A few 
Seine to replant any Trees of Liberty of which i rciuuineil Ihroughoiit the ])(.‘riod of the Ruqjire 
the nxits had dccaycil, or rather to plant others in down to 161 Ti; but the dull Bourbons, on their 
their stead. The National Convention, on the 3 il restoration, ordercil these few to be sought out and 
Pluvioso of the year 2 (the revolutionary name for rooteil up. 

the 2Ut of January 1 7U4), issued an edict that, in Fifteen more years uassed, and then it was found 
all the mmmnncs of France in wliich such a tree that the ohliteration hud not been actually coin- 
had died, a new one should be planted ; this duty, pletc and total. The revolutioiiisUi who, in lb3(>, 
and the maintenance of the new emblem, were set ii]j the Citizen'King Ijonis-Philippe os a siic- 
confided to all good citizens, ^in ortler that each cessur to the Bourbon Cliarles X., ferreted out a 
commune may possess a Tree of Liberty under the few old Trees of Liberty here and there, mode a 
icgis of the Republic.’ The date ab<jve named was llourish of enthusiasm about them, and set u]> 
recommended os one specially suited for such several more. Anotlier ncriod passed ; another 
rcplantings, * lo coinmciiiomte the anniversary of revolution took place ; and in 184b, one single tree 
the just piinishincnt of the lu.st king of France ’ — was found which hod been planted os a Tree of 
that iBj the guillotining of the hapless Louis XVL Liberty more than half a century before. The 
There was something approaching almost to an young men of the town (Marseilles) redecorated 
equality with the treatment of a hero, in the this old emblem of Liberty, and made a great ccle- 


tiously cut down at Amiena during the night, old spirit could not elfectually be nvived ; imd 
Andra Diimond, a cominissioncr from the National Louis Napoleon shortly afterwords did that which 
Convention to the department in which Amiens his undo had done in the early part of tho contuiy 
is situated, wrote to his dread mostfsn to denounce ■—’threw cold-water on all Trees of Liberty* 
the * fearful atrocity.' He appointed a day for Belgium tried its hand at this kind of popnlar 
setting up a new tree. The trunk of the ol^ one enthusiaams in 1830, when it became an udepeid* 
wa» carried away to a lost restii^place^ escorted ent kingdom,, separate and diftinct from HoUaDd ; 
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but the newly planted trees gradually dried up and 
withered, all except one, which has grown well, 
and etan^ awkwardly in the middle of tlie street, 

- opposite the Boyal Palace, in Bnissels. 

butterflies of the sea. 

Away in the far north of the Arctic regions, float- 
ing in myriads upon the surlace of the northern | 
BCOS, and constituting vast fields of life, through j 
which ships may sail for days and nights together, 
are found multitudes of sniull animals, to which 
the appropriate name of ‘ huttcn flieH of tlie sea * has 
been given. To waUli one of thewi liciiigs, pur- ! 
suing its way through the watcis by means of two 
wing-like appendages spriiigiug from the sidiis of 
the neck, ami to note the delicate body, inclosed in 
some coses in a delicate glossy shell, the coinimri- 
Bon or resemblance to the atirial iiiscc^t is hy no 
means fur-fetidicd or strained. And in their oigaiii- 
sation and habits, these little organisms may he 
found to present some points of great interest to the 
non-technical n*ader ; whilst to the naturalist they 
liave ever aflbnled subjects of pleasant study and 
instructinn. 

The position of the sea-butterflies in the animal 
scale is of siifHcicntly well-determinetl kind, 'fhey 
arc molluscous animals, that is, are allied to our 
onlinary shell-fish, smdi as oysters, mussels, Ac., as 
wtdl as ciiUlc-lishcs and allied beings. Their 
nean^st relations are undouhtedly the whelks, cow- 
ries, and other aholl-fish, belonging to the great 
molluscnn class known to naturalists as the GanUr- 
opotla; and whilst some naturalists i-cgiird the sca- 
hiitterflies as forming a distinct groiif) of them- 
selves, others, and with every show of reason, 
maintain that they should be placed merely as 
a branch of the Uast«?ropod class. MMic scicntilic 
appclhition of our sea-butterflipH is the Ptcropoda — 
a name signifying * wing-foolctl,* and which is thus 
uf expressive enough kind, when we consider the 
manner in which they Hit over the watery wastes. 

Besides heingr able to swim quickly and well by 
aid of their wing-like fins, the sca-biiUerflies can 
descend into the ocean-dc])tlis, or ascend from those 
depths to the surface, at will. They ajqiear further 
to come to the surlace chielly at night or in the 
twilight ; and as a naturalist has well remarked, 
each species or kind of these animals seems to have 
its own and special degrac of darkness in which it 
ascends from the depUis. Thus, did we know 
sutHcient of the history of these little animals, we 
might be able to construct a Ptoropod-clock by 
Watching Uie. respective hours of their appearance 
at the surface of the sea ; just as the botanist forms 
a * iioial clock’ by watching the times of the open* 
ing and closing of dowers. 

Being ‘shell-fish,’ the Ptcropods usually possess 
a shell ; this latter stnicture, it must however be 
noted, not being developed in all these beings. A 
very ^autiful, and at the same time most repre- 
sentative kind of aea-batterfly, is that known by the 
name of the Hyah^ of which kind there are 
sevml distinct sj^ies ; and in this form, as well 
*®?ther weU-known species called CUodarOy 
a shell 18 developed. The shell is thus seen to 
of a very delicate glassy structure, some- 
what tnangalar in shape, and of elongateil form in 
Cl^on ; that of Hyalna being oompos^ of two 
pl^. nniM togetheir, and fonning a small riiell 
of elongated or globular ili^e. The littla head- 


extremity of the animal, provided with its ‘ wings,’ 
protrades in each cose from the front or 
extremity of the shelL Another very familiar seoc- 
butterfly is the Clio, which does not possess a sheU, 
but appears as a little oblong body about an inch 
in length, and turminatirig in a lower pointed 
extremity. 

No part of the structure of the sea-bullcrflios 
presents more surprising debiils than that of the 
head and its appendage's ; the latter consisting of 
tentacles, jaws, and lilEe apparatus, exercising the 
sense of toucli and other offices. Thus, on each 
side of the mouth of (Jlio, we discover three fleshy 
appendages, which at first sight might appear to 
<uitisist of simple tentacles or organs of touch. 
When, however, wo bring the microscope to bear 
upon tliesc bodies, we note the interesting fact, that 
the surface of each is litctrally stutided over with 
numerous minute specks, which, when more fully 
magnified, are seen to be of liollow cylindrical 
shape, and to contain, each about twenty little 
suckers. These suckers may be protmded at will 
finni their respective cylinders, so as to coustituto 
nil efficient apparatus for seizing and detaining 
particles of food. Thus if we consider that each of 
the 8 i.Y tentacles bears, on an average, about three 
thousand of the cylindrical bodies, and that each of 
the latter in turn contains about twenty suckers, 
we reach the enormous number of three hundred 
and sixty thousand Bnckera, as constituting tlie 
prehensife annaraent of a single itself of very 
siimll size. And imagination may assist us in its 
scientific aspects better than any other intellectual 
process, in endeavouring to form some idea of the 
extreme delicacy of the muscles and structures 
whereby the protrusion and retraction of the 
suckers are secured. 

Two fleshy ‘ hoods ’ serve to inclose the tentacles 
when the latter are not in use and are retracted ; 
and other filaments exist which may be used to 
subserve the sense of touch in these forms. Within 
the little mouth of the sea-hutterfiies, as also 
well exemplified in Clio, peculiar jaws and a 
curious ‘ tongue ’ exist, for the inosticatiou of food, 
bkich jaw is a conical structure, which literally 
bristles with sharp spiny teetJi ; and the ‘tongue’ 
is likewise studded over with recurved hooks, 
which also aid in rasping down or triturating the 
nutrient matters. And us coinpletiiig the alimen- 
hiiy apparatus of the sPii-butteriiies, wc find a well- 
developed throat, stomach, a largo liver, salivary 
glands, and other addenda ; whilst a heart is also 
present, along with a system of blood-vessels for 
the conveyance of the vital fluid through the Ixidy. ■ 
’Hie breathing-organs in some of these beings arc 
well developed, and appear in the form of delicate 
gills, or analogous structures, which are sometimes, 
as in Hyalmo, inclosed within a special chamber, 
but in others, such as Clio, ore appiwcutly unpro- 
tected, and of indistinct nature. 

A very large ‘brain*— or at anyrato a mass of 
nervous matter corresponding in function to the 
great nerve-centre of higher animals-— is developed 
in the sea-butterflies, am con be discerned lying 
beneath the throat, and fanning, in fact, a kind of 
internal collar around the gullet. And nerves 
accordingly radiate throughout the body from this 
central moss, and supply the various parte of the 
oiganism with feeling and vital power. Espeeially, 
ns we might ex])ect, do we find the delicate ten- 
todles of the heed to receive a large nerve-eapply; - 
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and we may also note tlie presence of two eyes, 
situated on the hack of the neck. These latter 
organs are not of a very high order of development, 
but doubtless subserve the function of guiding their 
possessors in their marine flights. 

It is very curious to observe, that, in the course 
of their development, the members of the higher 
clam of the Gasteropoda already alluded to, at one ; 
period evince a strange likeness to the form of our 
sea-butterflies. The young whelks and their allies 
first a]}pear on the stage of life os little free- 
swimming bodies, which move through the waters, 
each by means of a pair of wing-like lubes which 
spring from the sides of the hen«l. Observing such 
a form, we cannot but be struck with its close 
resemblance to the mature form of our sea-lnitter- 
ilies ; a resemblance which is, however, wholly lost 
as the young gasteropod advances further in its 
development to athiin its a<hilt sbige. 

The food of our sea-butterflies appears to consist 
of the more minute marine Crustacea, which with 
themselves, haunt the surface of the sea. Thus 
these small beings exist on organisms of BtUl lesser 
magnitude. But in turn the sca-biittcrflica form a 
large proportion of the food of the largest of oiii- 
mads — the whales themselves. Drawn in myriads 
into the capacious mouth of the Greenland whale, | 
with the floods of water which the great monster of 
the deep from time to time imbibes, the scu-butter- 
flics remain entangled in the * baleen ’ or whalebone 
plates of the jaws, and are thereafter swallowed as 
nutriment ; and the species Clio horealis, from this 
latter circumstance, becomes known to us under the 
popular name of * whales' food.’ Seorbirds also 
prey upon the butterflies of tlie ocean, which thus . 
contribute largely to the support of much higher ; 
forms than themselves. In the JMetlitcrrancaii Sea, ‘ 
on the Australian coasts, and in the Atlantic Ocean, 
the sea-butterflies also occur, hut not in such , 
iiiinibers as in the far north, wliithcr, to the very ! 
home of the Pleropods, British enterprise lias , 
advanced on a noble mission of discovery. I 

Small as are all the existing representatives of | 
the sea-buttcrflics, it may prove interesting to note i 
in the last place, that, in past epochs of this world’s i 
history, several relatively gigantic meml)crs of i 
this class appear to Lave been developed. In ! 
some of the oldest (Silurian) rocks, large shells of j 
Ptcropoda are discovered as fossils ; one extinct 
Boccies, known iis Conularia, attaining a length of I 
apout a foot, and a breadth of fully on inch- - j 
dimciisions these, of giant kind, os compared with 
the shells of living sea-bntterflies. And in more ! 
recent rocks, the small delicate shells of our living 
ClcodorsD Olid IJyalaca may be found in a fossil ! 
state; proving thus to us the ancient ancestry of 
the existing ‘butterflies of the sea’ 

TATTOOING EXTRAORDINARY. 
The following very extraordinary account of tattoo- 
ing is from an American newspaper, the Bridge- 
pari Standard, Connecticut, of May 30t]i. 

‘ At ex-mayor Bumum’s residence we this morn- 
ing saw a wonder of tattooing on tlie person of Cap- 
tain George Costentenus, a descendant of a noble 
Greek family from the province of Albania. His 
statement is that while he, together with an Ameri- 
can aud n Spaniard, was mining in Chinese Tar- 
taiy in 1867, a rebellion arose^ and the three joined 


the insurgents. Ill-luck coming to their cause, they 
were taken prisoners, and subjected to the tattooing 
process for three months, as a punishment, in lieu 
of having their heads cut off. He says that the 
process causes such terrible pain that it required 
six men to hold him while one performed the 
operation. After it was completed all three escaped 
from the prison ; but the American only survived 
five or six months. Thu Sfianianl lost his eyesight, 
and died in Manilla ; but Captain Costciiteiius sur- 
vives, and is in good health. The tattooing was 
done with indigo and cinnabar, producing blue and 
red colours, and there is not a single point on his 
body wbich is not covered with those colours, so 
that it is impossible to discover what was the natu- 
ral colour of his skin except by his cars and the 
soles of liis feet, which are the only parts they did 
I not cover witli tattoo. ITe appeared at fimt sight 
' as tliongh he was clothed with very clo.ie-litting 
tights made of a shawl or of very soft flue drugget. 
U|)on a cla^ inspection, however, it is seen that he 
is entirely naked, and that the apparent tights are 
an illusion. Moreover, his whole person is found 
to be coveiHMl with a great variety of animal figures, 
with their names most ingeniously aud skilfully 
imutcd into the cuticle. On the forcheail arc aiii- 
iiiuls and inscriptions, and on the face star-like 
figures. On the bands arc numerous red points 
aud figures resumliliiig sculptures, as well as long- 
tailed pantlier-likc Kliapes. On the neck, chest, 
abdomen, back, and cxlremitics the skin is a mass 
of symmetrically arranged and admirably executed 
figures of monke 3 's, tigers, lions, elephants, pea- 
cocks, storks, swans, snakes, crocodiles, lizards, 
mingled with bow's, arrow's, leaves, flow'er.s, and 
fruits ; on the palms of the liamls an: indescribable 
figures; and little figures are on tlie inside of the 
fiugets. On the upper side of both feet to the toes 
arc blue points, and from the Iocs to the nails are 
red lines. Altogether there arc 387 tattooed pic- 
tures on the entire bod}' — on the forehead, 2; 
neck, 8 ; chest, 50 ; hack, 37 ; abdomen, 52 ; 
upper extremities, 101 ; low'er extremities, 137. 
The captain is certainly one of the greatest human 
curioriitics ever seen, lie has travelled in all 
countries except America, and is attracted here by 
the (kuitcnnial Exhibition. He spoke English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian this morning ; and he 
imdersluiids the Arabic, the Persian, and several 
other languages. 71c is about five feet ten indies 
high, has a superb jihysique ; his hair is straight, 
jet block, and glossy. To the touch his skin bos a 
soft velvety feeling, and it has so much tlie appear- 
ance of being clothed that he might walk through 
the public streets without auy one suspecting that 
he was not dressed in tights. We understand that 
Mr Banium has engaged him to travel with his 
great show at a salary of one hundred dollars a 
day, and that he will make his first appeozancej^ 
Providence.’ 
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A TOUNADO ON THK MlSSI.SSrPl’r. 
Orii .stcariujr li.arl touched at Mciiiphif*, Tfiinessce, 
on a Kiillry cviuiin^ in June 1858, and having dis- 
cliar^5t?d rroi^ht and taken on pas-*«iigprs, we put 
out, and lit^aded up river under full !<teain. To 
enjoy the time and scene nioro perfectly, I had 
drawn a chair to the front rail of the veranda-<leck, 
and sat in a lotus-oatinj' frame of iiiiud {^a/.iuj; at 
the in:i;,nn(iccnt ]».iiiorarna which every liend up 
river unrolled before the eye. The "lorions Hood 
(if the Mississippi upon which w() were now sailing', 
swijlhnl as it then was by the ^reat ‘June ri**!*,’ 
caused hy the iiielled snows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, rolls down in majesty towards Iho sea, siviiij; 
in its course two thousand live hundred miles of 
iiavi.i^ahh? wjiler, and colours llie (lulf of Mexico for 
sixty miles from tlu* I’eli/e with its milky hue. 

I was eliatliie' with a ;(eiitlem;ui who was 
en.::;a!;pd in tin* Santa Fe trade, when suddenly 
there fell upon us a lliiek darkness, jnv- 
eeded hy a spalterinr' of larj[e rain-drop.s. | 
should ralher say tlint avo Avere eiiA'cloped in 
a thick blackness, as if the scene lui'l heen almost 
instantly veiled by a velvet pall. MMic next 
moment, and Avilh a roar and thiinder-iT.isli so 
terrible, so dcafeiiiii;.', as to almost suspend IIk*. 
action of the heart, a tornado Avas ujioii \\<. 
Piishin.i' back my chsiir involuntarily, I felt the 
duck eaiit up to starboard, so as to iiiisijat me ; and 
aerjunblin'; tOAA'urd the weather-rail, I hoard a 
terrific crash through the hurricane-deck overlieail, 
as the two great smoke-stac^ks (or funnels, measur- 
ing some twelve feet in circumference) were broken 
olf close to the upper deck, their strong iron stay- 
rods snapping like hempen (-.ord, and the entin; 
upper works of the vessel strained out of position. 

The rain had become a blinding deluge, the 
roll and crash of the thunder divafiming, and the 
horrors of the scene rendered more awful hy the 
?Mid flashes of sheet-lightning which momontarily 
lighted up the tumultuous riviT, iioav raging like a 
mad whirlpool. Fearing that the whole upper AA’orks 
of the boat would go by the board, I craAvlod to 
the larboard stairway leading to the luill-ilcck, and 


proceeded to pull myself down, which it required 
all the strength of despemtion to do, against the 
solid force of llui Avind ; but on gaining the lower 
steps of the flight, T found a group of the deck- 
hands, and the mate; (a herculean man of iron 
coiinige) urging IIkjiii with terrible, oaths to do 
scjinetliiiig which he wanted done, but which their 
wild terror rendered them poAverless t'l uxiicnte. 
Home four or live of their numb(»r had been blown 
overboard and lost, and the remaindc^r were noAV 
deaf to anything but an impulse to cling for dear 
life to something or anything, in the darkness and 
terrors of the time*. 

The. conviction instantly flashed on me that, in 
the. uvmit of the vessel gedng down, there would 
Im! no chance for life in my then position ; so, 

I lifU^l nith(;r than crawling iq) tlnj stairAvay, 1 
regained the cabin deck, AvlnTe, on iny hands and 
I knees, jKis^ing roiiiel llie larboartl side, I came 
to a door-way leading into the saloon. Entering 
this, T found e\’erytliing in c.onfusioii, the fiirni- 
i lure hi?iiig all «ii.qdaccd. Rut the ])>.‘iidenl lamps 
were si ill alight, and the ndief of being able to 
see was vtny great, though counterbalanced by the 
lecliiig, that :il. any iinuuent tins Avhole cabin or 
I b(Kit might he.. l over and be swallownd up in the 
I madihumd riv(T. I craAvled into my state-room to 
j seciin* a lire-j)reserA’er (two of Avhicli AA*ere in imcIi 
I berth) ; and on coining out saw, seated against the 
loAA'er side of the cabin, one of our passengers— 
an invalid far gone in consiiiiiptioii, Avho had been 
ill (.^diforni:^ and was now ndii ruing home to die. 

Ue sat calm and collected aiiiidsL the outcry 
and wild confusion that proA’ailed llironghout the 
saloon, and adilressing me, asked if there was 
another life-preserver there. 

‘ Ves,* I n’plied, ' then^ is.* 

‘ Will ycu giA'o it to me i* Iio continued, ‘ os I*m 
not well able to ludp myself, and the folks here 
arc so niorhil sk(n*ivd, I can't get any of them to 
do me that favour.' 

Returning (piickly to the state-room, T procured 
a lifu-prcserwr ; and handing it to him, asked 
hnrriiHlly, whetlicv he would lake his chance in 
the cabin, or if 1 should help him outside. [ 

r^ .J^ 
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*No/ Bald he ; 'I’m obli^'cd to you ; hut look out litif* bank which now overhung; us. Not beiu" yet 
for yeni'^eir. I '11 stay here— it don’t make much free, 1 coiihl nut rnsli to atop him, ao, ahoiited 
matter nohow.’ with all my might : ‘ Don't jump ! * Hut not hear- 

Pasaiiig out on the door I had entered by, I felt iiig, or niilKioding me in liia horror, ho sprang, and 
my way forward to a ]ad<lcr>way leading up to was lost (jcLliiig loosed at last, I m:vlo my way 
the hurricuiie-doek ; my idcii being, that if the (ptickly to the lower deck, where a terrible scene 
boat heeled over, I would be in n better position of tumult aiul confusion presciiteil itself. The 
there, as not being liable to be caught by any top- open furnaces gave abundant light, ami the boat 
baniper in her going down. On leaeliing the was lield .against the ])aiik by the force of tlie 
opening to the upper tleck, 1 found that one of Ihe wind, but w;is being slowly moved down stream 
smoko-stacks, in falling, had erasiied through a with a giuting inolion, influenced by llie current, 
portion of tlie steoring-huuse, and lay {lartially The captain and civw, with many of the pas- 
over the aperture through whicli 1 had to pass sengers, wore in a group on the forward deck ; 
— the space left being bandy sufricicnt to allow the former, silent and (piile uiiiiervcd ; but the j 
the forced passage of my body ; Ibis I (‘ssayeil. mate — with no clothing on him save a roil llatincd 
Having succeeded with difllciilty, T lay flat In Hie shirt, the sleeves ndled above the elbow, and 
vicinity of the Icxas, as tlio cabins on the upper pantM-iloons tiirust into a pair of long cowbi«le 
deck ajipnipriated to the jiiluts are called. boots, his thick hair hanging in drenched mas- es 

I had been in this position but a few minutes, about his face nislied forward with a broad axe 
when, with a splintering crash, Llio larboanl wheel- ! in his hand, and in a voice wliich rang above the | 
house was blown into atoms, ;is if it had been din of the clemeiif.s, shouted to the crew : 'Stand | 
paper ; and fit tlie same time the pantry on deck by, every man of you ! 1 ’ll cut down any one who : 
below was sniashiMl in - its contents making a din don't do as I tell him. (let out a ]>lank here; go j 
which was audible above the storm -and gave the ahead with larboanl wheel; up with that plank - i 
idea that the maebinery of the boat had given with it ! ’ he roared, as a long stout plank was j 
way. A vivid flash of lightning shewed mo a run up at a sharp angle to the. lop of the bank. ; 
1 twenty-foot ladder lying a few yanls aft, towards ‘Hriiiga rope!’ he continued; and seizing an end ' 
I which I drew myself ; and pulling otf a black silk of it when brought, he look one of the most active | 
handkerchief from niy nook, I tieil my left arm of the cn‘w, pas-eil it with a double half-hitch I 
above the elbow to the last rung, in order that, round Ids bisly, under the arms, and thrust ing him i 
if carried down by the swirl of the boat, the forwanl to the deck-end of the plank, shouted: ‘Six | 
ladiler woidd help to bring me to the .surface., of you here, staml by Ibis plnnk, and keep it fair.* ! 
even should 1 lose my hold. Another flash of I Then juldressing the. man with the roj»c, be said: I 
shoet-ligbtiiiiig, and I saw a man at the utlier ^Hp with you, and make, that rope fast on the 
end of the ladder, and he secitig me at the same Imiik.’ 

instant, shouted: ‘How long before she goc.s | *l’ll never he able to gi*t up that plank, 

, down ?’ Mr Siiid lliu man, hesitating. : 

j I shouted back to him: ‘The wheels arc still in ‘Up with you!’ .shoutcil the mate fiercely, ! 
' motion: she may reach shore without going over at the same time pushing him on to the ]»laiik, I 
— keep cool, la the laddm- free at your end #’ up which, tints urged ami liclncl, lie scrambled ; 
‘ Ye-s* he answered, as I felt him try it. on hands ainl knee.s, ever and anon slipjiing in i 

‘We’ll know oiir fate in five minutes,’ I udiled, lii.s clfnrl. ‘ l*ay out! shirk tin* rope, one of you; j 
and neither of na spoke again. Oh, tho.se five ; bring a pule here!’ shouted the male ; and seizing 
minutes ! never have 1 passed such in the course it when handed t-o him, he pushed it up after the 
of a long diversified life, and I trust never shall man. ‘ Put one foot on the pole; grip hal'd; look 
again. alive! you'll do it!’ he cried, its all eyes were 

I had tried in vain to get off my boeds and bout on the iioor fellow, who was iloiiig his best 
coat, the blinding rain and the force of the to obey ordm'.H. 

storm preventing a successful elfort ; ami jw I Notwilhstanding the help of the wheel, the boat 
lay with (|uickeiied breath, exporting the. instant was all thi.s time, drifting, and there was great 
climax, tlicre was a dull heavy tliiid, that inailc diiliculty in keeping the plank from swaying or 
everything shako, a biigliL flash of light fnmi being oveiLunicd as it pas.%il along tlie uneven 
the lower deck, as the fiirnacu-flours were tiling edge of the bank. Once or twice the man was all 
open, and nlxive ns we saw the steep clay bank but turiioil oil' from bis ])eriloiis position, saving 
and dark outline of the fon*.st trees of the Ten- liiniRelf *mly by clasp of both ami.s and logs ; but 
nessee shore, against whicli we had been drivem. at length he won the top, and scrambled on shore 
I instantly b(*gan to free my arm from its lashing, amid the cheers that involuntarily burst from all 
hut the silk handkerchief liaving strained, made present except the mate, who grimly shouted: 
it dilficult to unloose its knot. While so engaged, ‘ Shut iiii ! Pay out the rope ; look alive^ you up 
I saw the man who had hold of the other end of there ; make fust ! ’ and presently there came hack 
the lialdcr, dash wildly across the deck towaids from the bank above the cry : ‘All fos^ sir.’ 
^e top of the starboanl wbecd-hox, evidently The mpe being now 8i*cured on the boaf^ vre 
intent on jumping from it to the steep and crumb- lay steady ; aiid the tempest, which had been 
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moderating for some niinutcn, passed away almost 
us Muddcnly as it bad cuiiiu upon us. 

Tbo sky was os it seemed unveiled, and we 
could now see our position clearly. We lay on the 
cost shore, opposite the sout hern point of Flower 
Island, and presented a pitiable ajipearaticc of wreck. 
The hull was safe, and hiul been partly prevented 
from overturning by its heavy cargo of sugar 
hogsheads ; but mainly by the heroic action of our 
pilot, who stood to his wheel faith i'lilly throughout 
the fearful onleal, and succeirded in kwpiiig her 
head to the temjicst, which, had it takcji her broail- 
side, would have inevitably capsi/ed her. I will 
here describe the ])ilot and his action. In person 
he was a thin, delicatc>looking man of a1)out thirty 
years of age, a native of Nashville, Tennessee, of a 
silent habit, and the cast of his thought tinged by 
a deep blit (piaiiit seriousness. 1 had sjient a good 
deal of iny time on tin? voyage in the steering- 
house, and became much iiiU nv-^lcd in liim ; the 
more so, as I could not hut sec that he was sufferiug 
from consuiiiptioii. He felt and spoke? as if his lile 
would not be a long one, and was given to speculate 
on the existence which lies beyond tiie stars. He 
was ill charge of the wheel wlicii wc were struck 
l)y the tornado ; and I append his account of the 
cii-cuinstances as narrated to me that night. 

When I sat with him in his cabin, and be li;ul 
so far recovenMl froiii exliaiistioii as to be abb* to 
couvt?rsc, he said to me : * J. bad beaded li<*r tiul to 
pass close iiy Flower Island, and cut otf the btaid, 
ns well as to 1 ‘scape the current which sets into it; 
when T saw the storm coming, and had only time 
to pull the wheel hard down, .no as to bring her 
head to it, when it became so black that I c^jnldn’t 
see, and thought I had been stricken bliiicl by the 
lightning. She didn't come up quick onoiigli to the 
helm ; and the next thing I know was the bivakiiig 
of the smoke-stacks, the larboard one falling on the 
steeriiig-housc c.lose to me, ami smashing it right 
down to the dec.k, the reiiiaiiAle.r of the light wlirk 
of tin? house being blown away ; and 1 liad to turn 
my back to tin? wind n.s much as 1 1 'ould, to catch 
my breath. 1 next heanl the wlieeMniii.se go ; and 
wlieii the pantry was blown in, I tUd ludievu she 
had hiii'St up. [ began to feirl my arms giving 
way from tbe strain, but I knew that if I kl that 
whtiil up ajwintj she M go rigid, over ; so I got my 
feet jaiiiiiieil agaiiLst the whecl-fraiiie, and held on 
like grim death until she. took the bank ; and 
when she did stnke, I was so fasleiieil on to tliat 
wheel, that 1 couldn’t let it go for some time.’ 

1 .'isked him how lie felt, ami what he thought 
at the time. ‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘1 fdl that it 
was all up with us ; but L thowjhl iiYst of one 
ihiiig, and that was, to hold the wheel bawl down 
until we struck. Well, when we did .“tnke, and 
they threiv open the furnace -doore below, an«l that 
I found I w’as not blind, 1 felt good ; hut ivas so 
played out by the excitement, that I could scarcely 
crawl down to iny cabin, all energy seeming to 
have left mo when 1 let go ! ’ Such was the 
^conut of this brave and .modest man, who, had 
he been less hemic, would have eiitleavonred to 
save his own life by leaving the wheel, although 
in so doing ho would almost certainly have, lost it 
and mso those of all on board. And here I may 
roy that his was but an instance of the couragi?, 
devotion, and faithl'iilness w'hich have at all times 
distinguished the pilots of the Miiwissippi, one of 
vhotn, not long Wor^ liod stood at iiis wlieel 


I when the boat ha<l takt?n (in^ and behl to his po.'^l 
I until be hud bc?ached her, -whensby the. lives of all 
on board were saved except lliat of the heroic 
man liini.sclf. Like tin? famous James Maxivell, he 
rciimiiud fiiithfiil t<i hi.-i charge, and was burned 
to death, th(>ngh he might have saved himself by 
jumping ciVt?rboanl, ha-l hi.s snul been coiiipouiided 
of any les-s nuldu (‘li?meiil than tlial which impelled 
him to sacrifice hi.s own life to .-ave. those of the 

|iiUi.S'.*ng«!r.'«, 

Wc hud not been moored mon? than half an 
hour, when a great ]iortion of tin* bank against 
which we lay * cave* I in,* ami falling on the guarcLs 
of the l.-ulie.'s’ cal»iri, carried them .^lieer down, 
depositing some fifty tons of earth on our lower 
deck. All liamis, crew and p.'Lsseng(?r.s alike, liiul 
to turn to at om?(? and clear this off, so a.s to nght 
her. It was a work of giX'ut labour, and had to be 
•lone in a burry, as wc fcarc?d another ‘ slide ’ might 
lake, place. AVlicii we .succi;cili?d in getting her on 
an even keel, the mate gave onlers to ent the 
inonriiig-rope, ami let her drift until wc renchcil a 
safer bank. I'iii.s was done ; .and about a inilo down 
strejim we ciiim? to a woodyaiil, when: wo tiesl up, 
to repair daiiiage ami count los.s. As to the former, 
we fmiiii], in addition to the broken smoke-stacks, 
that lb*: whole upper w*orks of Ibe. boat had been 
wrenclied from ])o.sition, one \vln;el-b().x gone, most 
of the d«‘ck-r;irgo lost, .and rmldcr stnained. As 
to loss of life, some five of the ileck-liands and 
three j^assengcr.^ w’cre missing. 

15v the aflcrnuon of next d.ay, ive had so far 
rcp.aircd damages its to eoiitinne onr voyage, but 
hud to organi{>e n:lays of the iia-ssengers, forming 
giings, which ‘ sIochI by * with buckets of water 
pa-ssed up from below, with which the showei’s of 
.*piirk.'<, whicli were continuously poured out by 
the j-’liimn.s of the smoke-stack.«, wen: extinguished 
Jis they fell thickly over the hurricane-dock. A 
thick i'og fell iis the sun went down, and being off 
ibity, L had gone to my st.ate rooiii, and hiy down 
to rest. Ilcing mncli e.xhaiisted, 1 fell asleep 
almost immediately, ami had been so for about an 
hour, when 1 was suddenly thrown with violence 
out of my berth, uiid heard at the same instant a 
general cra<h. As soon os I recovered my senses, 
1 thought that the boilers had bnr.st, and rushed 
into the siilooTi, wlu‘rc the tables, chairs, panel 
mirrors, &c. ivifre strewed promiscuously on the 
floor, and the p:vssengcra rushing wildly about 
asking what w.as the matter. Picking my way 
ipiickly out oil Die forward ginmls, 1 heaixl a great 
hiihbuh on the lower dock, the voice of the iiiafo 
rising above the din : ' Stani all ! full spce>l 1 man 
Die pumps llien*,’ &c. doing down, I found 
that we had run full spi'cd head on against the 
hank, the fog being so deii.so tli.it you could not 
see .aiiytbing a rod otf. The conse«iueiicc w.as that 
we had bent our kci*l, s)»ning a le.ak, .and were 
iiiakiiig w.ater very fast. The pumps were vigor- 
ously plied ; but after an hour's hanl work, the 
carpenter reported the leak iiici'easiiig. J fere again 
the resourcefid juilgmeiit of the mate came to tlic 
rescue. He got the greater portion of the sugac 
hogslicads taken up from the Imkl, and placed one 
half away aft, and the other well forward, and thus, 
as he saiil, ‘ straiglitcned out the back-bone of the 
darned thing;' the ixssult being that in two hours 
we li.ad punipmi her diy, and went upon our way 
rejoicing, reacliiiig Cairo that night. At that point 
1 left the bout, to proceed to St Louis, while she 
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wont upon lior voyage up tlic Ohio ; and as 1 stood 
on the landiii^-sta^e and saw the extent of the 
damage she liad siisiained, I laid a realising sense 
of the force and fur}” of the hnrricuno, wliioli had 
so nearly proved fatal to all on boanl. 
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What change happens to those who have cit^t otf 
this mortal coil, He only knows who has put it for 
a brief span upon ns ; *bnt it can hardly Ih: much 
greater than that wliicli befalls the living whom 
the beloved ones have left behind (licni. 

To know they have departoil, 

Their voice, their face, are gone ; 

To fcrl im]iatK'iit-hcai-tcd, 

Yet know we must live on, 

is an expel ieiice that transcends all others in this 
world. The vacant chair in the household that 
has been knit together in bonds of love, has all j 
the saeredno'sa of the allar, and ten times its sng- 
gcsliveness. For the time it seems .as though the 
siin had vaidslied from the skies and all was dark, 
'rile home has lost its ehann, and is inure hateful, 
because ni(»rc full of bitterest remindings, than 
any stranger s roof. We weep, wo ]dea<l, we beat 
against the. gates of heavi-n, to call tin* lost one. 
back— in vain. AYhat is wealth, or health, einii- 
pared with that which yesteiday wo thought hnt j 
a common blessing, taken as a matter of c«)nr?e, j 
treated as though it would rennun with ns for • 
ever, and now is gone ! O rrnel Kate ! iinpityiiig j 
Arbiter! O Workir of DoKolalion and lh‘s[»air ! j 
"I'is better to have loved and li'<t, | 

says one, 1 

Than never to have Inv* d at all. | 

Jt may be. so, but that is loo bard a saying for ns j 
even to inider.-tand, iniieh iimi’e to derive comiinL \ 
fnjiii it ; for the lovt! of llu* depaihfd one w.^!! a • 
purtioii of onr ver}' .‘iclves, I ho spring ofunr «*very \ 
action, the theme of onr deepe.^t thought and In? | 
has left ns for ever, ft is iill<? |o tell us wu shall ; 
meet again. What consul.ition i^ it to the ehild ■ 


thoughtlessly wrapped around Mr Miidic's books 
that fatal Times: but In* was after all but the 
inimediutc cause of her decease ; she Would have 
died auy way— so Dr Curxon said-dn bringing 
that new life into the world. For weeks she 
had dragged on with a breaking heart ; consumed 
with unutterable ajiprehensions upon her hiis- 
hand's aceoiiiit ; niieheered by lio))u ; and laden 
with anxieties for her ehildren's riituiv. ‘If sho 
ain't gone to heaven, sir,’ observed old Murgntc 
ill contidciice to 1 )r Cnrzon, ‘ there ain't no such 
a ]dace.* An ohsei-vation W(»illi a good many 
heuten-ont and attennaied remarks to tho same? 
ellcet, which were made by others on tin? occasion. 

They laid her in the .sunniest spot of tlie little 
(«od’s-aere ; the unrest embodiment of gooil it had 
ever known ; and many a genuine tear was dropped 
Ibr her fi’om eyes unused to pay such tribute. Dr 
Cnrzon was deeply alfecU?d, and Mr (‘ampdeii alsci. 
Kiml tlcir, whose coming down fi'oni town for such 
a pni’po.se was stigmatised by a certain lady as ‘;i 
most ritliciiloiis act of extravagance,’ was 'nmniig 
lilt? niuiirner.s and wept aliiio.st as bitterly las liltli.* 
Tony biiiiself. The two girls aci'imipanied tin* 
body to the grave, as likewise did Mrs Cam])dcn 
aiiil her daughter. 

‘ 1 would go milch farther tlian to S.aiihfck 
clinrchyanl,* said the. former, ‘to shew my respecl 
for ihcMuemory of dearest Edith and tliere is no 
reason to doubt her w(»nl ; though then*, would 
pinbubly have been limits as to di^ance. 

f^lie meant to be kind after her fashion, but 
she was certainly not jndieions in entering a.^ 
him did iipm tin* material aspect of their ailaiiv 
with the poor mourners on the v(‘ry day on ■ 
which their mother had been laid in lier grave. 
Her daughter and tn.'i'self had ivtiinied with them 
to the Nook alter the. fiiiu ral ; whih? lier hu>b;md 
and the. <loct»ir, with .relt* and Ti»ny, were taking a ^ 
walk towards tlio men*, wbicli the melting of iln* . 
MK.w during the pruA ii.'ii.s wei k one of Mmsliine : 
ami ctiiiipar.itive niiiilness - enabled them to do. i 
‘Jli.s.'^o iniicli more i?a.'y for men lo I'.-cajie from | 
disagrci*able .-ceiie.'S than wemen,’ as Airs C.inipdeii j 
justly olsservctl ; .'ililioiigli .*-Ik? might liaveadde«l, \ 
that cerlaiii '•la m s ili-t.' able to all men are ii'»t \ 


I who weep.s and clings, when s-f*iit i'mm liomr* fir I .s<i to ail women. We do imt mc‘.:m to say I 

I the. first, time to .*^ciioid, that tin re. will he. holi< Mrs (.am|iilen ab.s(ilntely enjoyed her visit, to tin* | 

; day.s at midsummer ! And we are in wm-'C plight Nook upuii the ]»re.<^eiit melancholy iiiTasioii, bnl i 

; than he, Ibr we are not sure-- llie very he.st of iw witlmiil d«»nbt it had .“iome pleasing features for ' 

i are not 4uile sure that tluTO trill ho holiday her. It was an occasion that in many seiisos- 
; And if there be. what cliange will not be WTought | coubl he iiij])rc)ved, and she was fond of improv- 
in n.«. We may he childieii lln.'ii no more; uinl ing an occasion. AVithoiil e.xuclly ]>ntl.iiig lier.st?ir 
, he loo that lias gone beton; in;iy be uiirt'cogni.s- in the place of the girl.s’ *nalnrid prelector’ — 
j .able. ‘Dealli is coniimiii.’ ‘All i.s for the be.4.* which Avoiiltl have iiivolveil something beside, 
j •' It is the will of Cfod.’ Ab, well! the.*>e trite say- priviloge.s — she was in an undeniable posilioii | 
: ings may be offeml to u.s with t be be*it of intention, for olfering mlvice, if not for uljHoluto dictation; 
i but do they nhnnia bring with them I’eacc and and for ]>hiviiig tlie palnmess as far os that gamo 
I Comfort i ^ ^ coiihl be played for ‘ love.’ As th(?ir oidy kins- 

j Think of the Nook in Snnbcek, with the snow woman, she hud really succeeded to aomc ant lioiily 
without, and the. pale. coip.^e within; till* iiiphaiied over Iheiii, and Kitty, at least, wtw willing to 
girls and Tony, well nigh peiiiiiU*.-.s, widl nigh admit iU 
j friend1c3.s, with tlieir helpless charge, hut one ‘My dear girls,’ said she impressively, ‘you have 
I day old. There arc ten.s of thuiisanils in the a right to look to me in future- for cotinsol ; and 
; land in wor.se plight than they ; and teii.s of him- (loil willing, it shall never be denied you. Voiir 
; dred.s, ricli in this worM's goods, who cuiiiolain d<*ar mol hc?i*s - death has in no respect altered 
j that they have no object in life, and ilevotc tlifiii- jiositiuii in niy nffections, mi]o.s.s it bo to make you 
I .selves U) Ritiialisii), Exeter Hall preachings, or old demrer to me. I am sure my Mary feels the saiue. 
cliiiia, in default of it. ‘ Kitty and Jenny both know tliuk inannua, 

The man who had killcil kira Dalton was poor without my telling them,’ said Mary brusqucljr. 
Mr Marks, the butler at Uiv(?rHulc, who Jiml She had a cou&eiuusiLess, ctuiekeiied by a certain 
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exprutusion in .Tfinny^s eye, that thia speech of her i 
iiiiitlier'a wua not quite wiiat it Khouhl he, or ut all 
events, that it was not very warmly apprec.iiitnd. i 
‘My dear child, in a soleinu hour like this, one ( 
should not only think but speak the wonU of cheer. 

Jt has plc;asctl an inscrutable I'ruvideiiee to deprive ! 
your cousins of their natural ^'uardian ; iiitleed, j 
there is only too inueli reason hi fear, of /iot/t their | 
juireiits. They arc unhappily also left but sh ii- ; 
ilerly provideil for. Uialer tliese circumstances, it ; 
behuvi!.s tlinse who love them to s])eak with tender- | 
ness, , yet with decision. .It is linpo.-.'ilde at thoir ; 
iijro tiiut they sliouM know the world, or what is ; 
best for them to do in the world ; and it is jiiy i 
duly to tell them that in reality their choice is very [ 
small. Even witli the experience of their gf)od ! 
mother to aid llieiii, they have found it haul, L | 
fear, to make both en<ls meet ; and they will liud | 
it still harder now*.* ! 

‘ Do you call those “ wonls of cheer,” madam I ’ | 
jiif|uire<l Jenny .suddenly, with the air of a peii>oii 
who asks for iiiforniatioii. ■ 

•I'liey are words of truth, at all event.s, iiiy jkmji* . 
»iirl,’ answered Mi’s C.'ainpden pityin;'ly, ‘as you; 
w ill surely discover ; thou^li, iinlccd, I wjls not ! ' 
adilres'iin,'' myself so iniicli to you a.s to Kaite. — * 
Well, ill this your exlrcmity, as 1 may truly call 
it, a fiicnd has iiiicx]iectedly proilered his aid.’ I 
* Mr Jloll, I suppose r said Jenny coldly. j 

‘ Ye.s; it ii Mr Holt, Jane; though I don't know ' 
why you shouhl .suppose any .such tiling, * answered ! 
Mrs (?aiiiiMlen reju*oviii;;ly. ‘ Voii have no claim 
upon his ^o«jd ollice-s so far a.s 1 know, in any way. 
Yet only c«iiisider wliat he lias done. FhJiii the 
inoment that that dreadful ]iai'a;^raith apijear(‘>l in 
the newspaper which has ali-eady worked such woe 
— ]uior Mark.s is quite broken-hearted abuiit hi.s 
share ill the matter, and 1 ho])e it will he a lesson 
to him never to act williout tliouAib as Ion*; us he 
live.s — 1 say, ever since tliese miserable tidiii.i's '. 
canifsto Eii.i^laiiil, MrUolt li.i.sliccii moving hciaveii i 
and earth to ;;et your fathers insurance iiioiiey 
paiil ' 

Kitty startcil to her feet. * What ! is there, then, . 
no hope ? * cneil she. j 

Jenny Iremblotl in every limb, but reiiiaincd i 
sih'iit. Her coiira;'e was ^I'ealer than that of her < ^ 
si.'^ter, but her slreiii^th was small. j 

‘ [ fear that then* is very little ho]ie, Kitty,’ said | 
Mrs (laiiipileii quietly. * We iiiii.st not disguise . 
from ourselves what has umIIv happened. ’I’lie ' 
ship is many weeks behind its time, and has been ! 
already “ writtmi otf” -I believe that is the plira.«-e , 
— at Lloyd's ; ainl then there is this shattered ; 
boat picked up belonj^iii^' to it. ’I’he Flamhoconnh \ 
Iftifid is painted on it. Nothing can bo more . 
inondly conclusive. On the other hand, there is a ! 
ditliculty about the payment of your father's iiisur- | 
mice by the ZW/a Branrh, bec;iuse his death cannot 1 
be substantiated. Mr ('ainpdon could tell you all 
about it, because he. is a director of the CVimpaiiy, ! 
but he naturally feels a delicacy in talk ini' of it. i 
Fnmi his very connection with the matter, Ids Iqis ! 
are in a manner scaled.* 

‘Why 1* inquired Jenny. 

‘My tfood tprl, I wisiryoii would not s|ioak so 
bnisfinely. it is positively startling. You must 
really get out of that curt mnniier, which is tlie 
reverse of conciliatoi-y. Of course I don’t mind it 
mvself, that is to euy BerioiiMlyN.i-but others may ; 
take objection to it ; and under present circum- ' 


f^lunf:e.s it behoves you to make no enemies, but all 
the friends you can. The reason is surely evident 
enough why my hiisliaiul, being a director, and in- 
deed the cliairm.'iii Ilf the I\ilni Urauck, can take no 
.•^Itips that [nay prejudicij its iiilere.sts on behalf of 
a personal friend. The ( 'Diiipaiiy lias for the present 
refii'soil til iiay, ami in tin*. iin*:iiitiine money will be 
wanting tu you fm- a liiiiidn.d things for wliat 
has hajipeiied to-day, for one. Forgive me for 
ailiidiiig to iiiattci’.s that inu^l neoils give you p:iin ; 
but thi.s is no tiiuf* for fslse delicacy. Well, you 
want iiioiicy at oiir;c, :iiid for the ]Mwnt the 
liraar/i will nut pay tin* sum to whi^ h you w’ould 
be eiilitled if the fa'l of your father's deatli could 
be c.stablisheil. Liidcr llie.se cirriiinstaiici*s, the 
kind friend of whom 1 speak lias olferod to advance 
you whatever may be rei|uired.* 

‘That is very giiieroiis/ said Killy softly. 

‘ The advance woiiM be made on the security of 
the inKurance,’ oUscrvcil Jenny. 

‘Well, yes; of collide it wouM. But if your 
father is aiive, the loan is lost, for where is lie to 
find the money to repay it I* 

‘Then ill that «*ase Mr Holt would be giving u-’ 
the iiiuiiey, would lie not?’ coiitiiiund Jenny. 

‘ Ve.«, indeed ; ami there are very few persons, 
let me tell you, who would make so noble, iii; 
large-hearted an offer.* 

‘Let u.H hope there would bo also very few 
per.soiis who would accept it, Mrs Campden.’ 

‘.raiio, you must be imul I* cried Mrs Campdou 
angrily. ‘ Kale, if you have any iiilliiciice with 
your sister— for it secm.s 1 have none— 1 do trust 
you will exert it for her own benefit. She does 
not iiiidei*.‘‘taml lier position.* 

‘ You are wrong tliero, Mrs (Aainixien ; thanks 
lo your plain speaking— a duty, a.s you call it, in 
which you have never failed since our mi'ifoitunes 
began — it is quite iinposfible that any one of us 
could mi.suiulei’staml it. Kitty, of course, will do 
as she thinks ju-oper ; but for iiiy-celf I do not Uike 
one shilling of llii.s man's money either as loan or 
gift. I would starve lirst.^ 

‘.My dear Jenny!’ cried Mary with a little 
scream ; ‘ j»ray, don’t .«ay sucli dreadful things. 
Mamma always exaggerates, you know ; things 
an? not so bail * 

‘ He quiet, Mary,’ iiilerrnpled Mrs Cumpdeii 
very sharply ; ‘voii are talking like a fool. It 
things arc not so 'biul with your cousins, it is only 
ill the sense that they are not so had as they may 
he. It U impossible to iiungiue a ilarkcr future than 
awaits them, should Ihe^’^ decline this opportune, 
and I must say most delicately offered .aid. For- 
tunately, the decision does not rest with Jane, but 
with Kilty. Sho is the hou.se-maiiager, and knows 
how iiialtcrs stand ; and with tin* debt for her 

mother’s very funeral hanging o\vr her head* 

‘Stop, slop!* plendetl Kitty pitiful I.v. ‘Do not 
talk of tlmt to-ilay, I enlii’at you. Hive imi time 
—a few days ut leiist — lo think over what you 
have said, and tlieii you shall have my answer.* 

‘ You w’ill do a.s you please, my dear, of course, * 
replieil Mrs (’ampdcii, with a pitying smile; 
‘ though why you should hesitate even for a 
moment is inexplicuhle lo iikj. However, so be it. 
— -Ami now I have a preposition of my own to 
make, which has tlio merit, at all events* — here 
she threw a meaning glance ut Jenny — ‘ of being 
o|K*u to 110 miscoiiBtructiou. It is my intention 
I for the present, at all events— to provide for tlio 
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little Unby, It is stroii^r and healthy enough, Dr 
Curzoii suYS, iiotwithstuiiding its sumcwhal prema- 
ture arrival ; so that a wet nurse is os niiiiecesSiiry 
as it would under the circuiiistaiu’es be unju*<liri- 
able ; and our lodge-keeper's wife, Mrs Tl^rdy — 
who, it seems, luid a great affection for its poor 
mother - -has consented to lake cliargc of it. We 
have plenty of cows, you know* 

‘O please, Mrs Caiiipden, I coiildirt do that,* 
interrupted Kilty decisively. ‘The baby is the 
greatest comfort we have left to ns. It is never 
out of my arms or Margate's, and she iiiulerstands 
all about it quite as well as Mrs Ifaiily. The 
milk is as good here too as at Rivcrshle * — ^ 

‘ My dear child, that is not the fpipstioii,* put in 
the other einphatically. ‘ The question is, do you 
get the milk for nothing ? Why, of coui-se you 
don’t ; and therebjro to keep the baby would be 
an act of e.\travag.iiiee.' 

‘My dear mamma, I iK'ver heard of a biiby 
being an article de hue' Sjiid Afary, smiliiig. 

* Very likely not ; but your cousins are unfor- 
tunately in a ]>osilion to feel it os such,’ ndunied 
her mother gravely. ‘ It is not as if you would 
be separated from t lie child by any distance, Killy; 
and then when you come over to lliversiile, you 
could always see it. And if it was seriously ill, 

I sboubl take care to let you know, of eemrse.* 

Toor Kilty's face had been growing longer and 
longer througlnml this speech ; for the baby was 
inexpressibly dear to her, as well on its own 
account as on that of her in other, of wluun it 
seemed to he a poiiioii. Jenny could find forget- 
fulness of her iiiiseries in reading and writing; hnt 
for herself, the soft snoozic liitle form she rocked 
to sleep upon her bosom was lier oidy cure for 
the beaiiiiche. When Mrs ('ainpdcu talked so 1 
calmly of its being ‘ seriously ill ’ miles away fioin | 
her, Kitty shibhleivd. I 

‘frideed, 1 eon Id not part from the baby, Mrs! 
raiii|»deii ; ‘it is almost the greatest Irca'iure I have ! 
left 111 life ; and I dmi't tliiiik,’ addl'd she with a ; 
faint smile, ‘ it is a expensive luxury.* [ 

‘You know your own affairs best, my dear,’ j 
aiisweii.'d Mrs Camjiflon cohlly. ‘ I meant nothing 
hut kitidness by my oiler.* And ^lie rose, and | 
]irnned down her black .silk iind crape, in sign of 
flight. ‘ We have put up our horse.s at Fariiu;r 
ikA'iiton's, so that no un necessary c.xpcnse Rhoiild 
Ijc iinpo.s(!d on you ; and I do liojic you will he as 
considerate fur yourself, Kitty, as your friends are 
for you. You luidcrstand what 1 iin^uii. Now 1 do 
tnist to hear from you to-iiioiTow or tlic nc.\t day 
that your fooli.sh scruples with respect to the offer 
of our common friend have been overcome.’ She 
ki.s.sed Kitty as she spoke ; hut Jenny had already 
betaken hcisolf fnim the room, and Mrs (.’ainpdcii 
perhaps was not di^deased at the circumstance. 
She was not so indiiTcreiit to Jenny’s hrusqueness 
as she affected to be ; the ]ilaiii speaking on which 
she piqued herself was very unwelcome to her iu 
othera ; and besides, Jenny liail a liahit of quietly 
ripping np her satin speeches, ami shewing the 
seamy side of them, wliirli mudo her particularly 
dislike that young huly. Of the baby, on the other 
hand, Mm Caiiipden took a gracious leave ; the 
woman’s heart must be bad indeed that does not 
warm to a baby ; and yet its infant clianiis by no 
means so intoxicated her as to warp her practical 
good sense. 

‘ It *8 a dear little baby,* said Mary ; ‘ is it not V 


as she and her mother crossed the bridge toivords 
the farm. 

‘Yes, indeed; and healthy too; though, under 
the cii«unistaiiccB, one can hardly wish that it 
should live,* 

‘ Fie, mamma, how you talk !* returned Mary, not 
a little shocked, ft was creditable to her to* have 
ivtiii tied her siisceptihilities so long ; her mother's 
hoiie.st speech and high principles still gave her 
rather * a turn * occasionally. 

‘Well, the point is, w'hat is the poor little crea- 
ture to live i/noji, V returiu'd the idder lady. ‘ Even 
when Mr Dalton's iiisuninco mcniey i.s paid, there 
will hardly be enough for tbrec mouths, much 
less for four. 1 suppose you don’t wish your papa 
to he saddled with the maiuleiiaiice of a second 
hoy for .all his life f’ 

‘ Well, that does seem hard upon us, certainly,* 
aiiswereil Mary, her thoughts reverting to Jeff with 
some disfavour. 

‘Of conr.i5e, it wrnild he bard — in fact, it is out 
of the ipiestion ; and yet you say (rather ilisrc- 
sjieel fully, 1 must needs remark), “I low you talk, 
maiiiina !’’ when 1 say it is no charity to Inme the 
cbiM may live. — If llie earriage i.s ready, I shall 
nut wait for your falher : it will do him all the 
g04xl ill the world to walk home ; ami I am 
.■«nre the aocommodation at the farm is not at all 
what our hor.^e.s are accu.-itomeil to.* 

In a few minutes the earriage drove by — close to 
the new-made grave with the two hidic.s sitting in 
it uloiio. 


AIJSUIIDITIKS 01’ MODERN ('REDlJliITY. 

TnosK who an*, labouring, either as individuals 
or ill .social institiitiniis, to raise the level and 
improve the tune of life among the mass of tin* 
penple, ai*e repe.ileclly c<»iifroided b}’ •lisliearteiiing 
e\iih*!iee that gross .'^ujJCTst it ion, ignorant ered id ily, 
still exist anioiig.st us io a laiiieiitalile (legree. Kvifii 
cumforlahle fanni'i's with tludr wives and childivn, 
small slioiiki*e|)i!r.s in country towns, ainl working 
men and women in large towns, are to he found 
among the dupes (»f lortuiio.-telh rs ami witch- 
tiiider.s; albeit Servant-girls are the mo^t numerous 
victims. Whether, thnnigli the agency of School 
DoanU and J*»oanl Schools, tdiioation will reach 
down <leepcr into society than it does at ]ire.*!ent, 
the next generation iimst shew ; hut nothing 
h:.'4s than mental improvement, whether given by 
sehool.'<, by lieallhy lilenatnie, or by other agencies, 
will cure the evil. *J’o ])rove that we are not 
oveid rawing the picture, it will sullicc to give a 
few joltings so recent in date ns within the last 
ten 3 'ears, mostly derivcil from authentic police 
re|M)rt.s. 

At Madeley in Stnlfiirilshire, in 1867, n man 
went into a neighhour’.s house, and there found a 
chilli troubled Avitli severe cough. The father had 
delayed semling fur a doctor until he. had tested 
the ellicacy of a remedy which he declared hsid 
never failed. This remedy or charm consist^ in 
cutting a few hairs fnmi the part of tho patient’s 
head where it joins the neck, placing them oetvmn 
two thin slices of brcad-and-lnittcr, and giving 
them to a dog to eat. Resisting his neighbour's 
expostulation at such an absunlity, the father of 
the child administered this delectable sandwich to 
a dog ; if the animal hod sickened, a doctor for the 
chill? would have been sent for ; but os. Rover did 
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not Bcem to cnre inucli ubout it, the invalid was 
lelt to recover witliout medical aid. 

At Stratlunbon-Avuii, in the same year, a whole 
family hold ririii to a belief that they were visited 
i#y beings of very exceptional rhiiraclcr — sonie- 
iiiiieH a human nrenturo carrying his head under 
liis arm ; BoiiieliiiiuB a headless being that de- 
Rccnded the chimney; soiiietinies a headless couple 
that tossed the bec'ls and the in mates about, and 
made havoc with the fiirniturc. Meilher ridicule 
nor serious talk could shake tlicni in this bedief ; 
they declared themselves to be bewitched, uikI 
that ndief could only be found by drawing blood 
from tlie person supposed to be the Avilcb. II ii- 
fijitiiiiately for her, the liMilish people sus|}ected 
a woman named Jane Ward, who lived a dour or 
tw«i oir. TIh! fallier iiounced upon Iit*r one day, 
held her firmly, uiid cut her face Avilh a knife, j 
The family professed to he at once relieved by 
this inoile of breaking the sja-ll ; tiny all slept 
well that night, whieli they deelai-ed they liail 
not clone for some time previously. Jane Wanl 
(»i* c-oui'se did not a])]irove of such an extraordinary 
proceeding; amt the magistrates cniumitted the 
man on a charge of cutting and maiiidng. If the 
memory of Khakspearc has relined his l)irth]dace, ' 
this relinenient certainly had not n!:iclie<l the ' 
luiuily in ipicstion. 

Alaiut tin; saiiK* period, the law had to mete out 
justice to an evil-doer in Devonshire, who had 
met with a dupe of almost iucre«Iible silliness. A 
labouring man at Mo<lbury, whose wife had an ! 
attack of paralysis, lieli(!ved that she was ‘ill-! 
Avisli’d' by some one— apparently a modincatioii ; 
of the old belief in the ‘ Kvil KyeV Having liounl . 
of a woman at IMyiuoulli poss-e.ssing magic power, | 
be went and sought ln*r <»ut, as a means of ascer- 1 
tainiiig who was the ilUwisloT. The ‘wise woman* | 
was ei|unl to the occasion. Slie t>i1il him that his , 
wife would have, to ‘see. the plan* Is,' and 1«) gather | 
certain herbs in the churchyard for twenty-one i 
nights. Moreover, certain powders were to be I 
Iniriit in the fire, one in the morning and one in ! 
file evening, and the ninety-lirst P.'<alm was to be \ 
I'cad during the binning ; a ‘ skin ’ Avas to be AA'orii | 
rniiml the neck, ])iit on for the time on a ; 
Sniiflay. A jiiecc of parclimcnt Avas given to him • 
under the name of a ‘charm,’ bearing cabalistic 
signs or hieroglyphic.^, Avith a fcAv sentencos — 

‘ Whosoever beareth this sign, all spirits will do 
him homage;’ ‘This sign against Avitclicrafi, 

t mlrid infections, and sudden death;’ ‘Whoso 
leai-cth this sign need fear no foe ‘ This is a sign 
against witchcrurt and suicide and evil demons.’ 
The foolish man knit a willing oar to all this ; 
and as lie had saved a little money, bo, bec.aine a 
welcome dupe to tlic wise AA'oiiiaii, aa'Iio fleeced 
him to the extent of more tliaii four pounds. As 
his wife became more ‘ ill-wisli’d ’ than eA^er, or 
at niiyrate more paralysed, his eyes Avcrc opened 
a little ; he told his grievances to a magistrate, 
and imprisoniiierit witli hanl labour aa'os allotted 
to the wise woman. 

In the fashionable toAA'ii of Tunbridge Wells, a 
married woman, touched Avitli jealousy, Aveiit in 
1B68 to ascertain whether a fortune-teller could 
eoiifinn her anspicions. The fortune-teller, an old 
man, replied in the afliriiiativo, undertook ‘ to 
bcAvitch the other woman ’ by biiming a certain | 
chemical ; and money was given to him to buy 
the chemical. The wife, ou retiiniing homc, and 


being attacked Avitli rather sudden and severe 
paiii.'«, sii.spectiid that the man had bewitched her 
iiisteail Ilf the other Avonian. This ab.<(unl idea led 
to a charge being brought against the man for 
wrongly bewitching ; but tlic magistrates nisolved 
it simply into a ca.se of obtaining money under 
fiilsc? preteiice.4, and piinisbcd liiin acconlingly. 

The Sfiiiift year presifiiti'd an incident at NcAA’biiry, 
strikingly ill nitrating the proverb that ‘A fool and 
bis money are soon parted.* A countryman lost 
bis watch, and consulleil a ‘ciinning AA^omaii* about 
it. She undmlook, for a fee of twelve shlHiiigs, 
to slicw him in a g1a-*s the man who possessed the 
AA'atcb. On the .silly noodle giving her the money, 
she brought a sort of binlcage gla.ss, and rcipiestcil 
him to look iii it ; he did so, and saw ‘something 
that looked like a mans whiskers, but no face.’ 
He p.aid a .second vi.sit, and gave her money to 
buy some ‘ stall' ’ at a c1icmi.'>l's. The ‘cunning 
woman ’ went to bi.s house next day', took tea with 
him, told him that the person who Inul the AA'atch 
AA'us ‘A’erv hanl-heartod,* and demanded nine or 
ten shilling.s Avherewith to buy some moi-e ‘stuff.’ 
Another day came, and Avith it a deiiiainl for mnni 
money, Avliich the dupe gave ; and so on until 
forty-five shillings in all had been thn.s transferred. 
All the iiistrniuions irlie gave him aams ‘ to keep at 
lioiiip till iiiuliiight, Avlirii the man Avho bad the 
AA*ateh AA’onld bring it.’ Of course the watch iieA’cr 
made its appearance ; and the ordy eonsolation 
for the Berkshire man aams to get the. ‘ cunning 
Avoiimn’ puni.<hcd for iVaml. 

A married Avonian at Click field in Sussex, being 
affected Avilb some malady wliicli her friend.'} could 
not uiidei'.stand, immited it to Avilchcruft. A 
‘ cunning man,* who had a ‘hook of necromancy,’ 
AA'as coii'^nlted. His book told him that a charm 
must be tried at iinMiiiglil preceding the Sabbath, 
the ])lanet.< being liiA’rnirable. The ciinniiig man 
and tin* I'rieinl.-} of the sick AA'oman met .secretly, 
provided Avitb .some new pins, AA’liic.h were stuck in 
ci'ilain po.silioiis ; soinetliiiig aam.s burned, Jaigon 
read out of the book, eja'. illations iiltcred in a eoin- 
111 Hiding tone, in the expectation that an invi.sible 
Avitch would 1)0 iIHatii up tlie chimney. Prying 
iicig1iboiir.s, however, spoiled the charm ; aurl the 
Avom.-m’s illness had to bo attendeil to by a medical 
jiractilioner. 

A iiiixtnn* of witcli -credulity and apiritiialistic- 
crednlily sheAAcd itself in a singular way, in an 
ailvcrii.«icini'nt Avbich appeared in one of the jour- 
nals devoted to that cla.ss of subjects. ' A gentle- 
man being boAvitrhed by a hired maii-Avitch in In'} 
iiuinediate neighbourhood, hired and aA'OAA'edly 
paid during lliirty-live years a li.\eil sum of money 
yearly by miscreants for his criminal services .... 
would be glad to meet Avith any Medium avIiu might 
be able, by spectral sight, by clairvoyaiicfij or by 
tiiince, to "aifonl such clue as might identify the 
said man- witch.* Poor geiitleiiian ! his mind was 
evidently thrown off its balance by some one of the 
brain-diseases Avliicli now occupy so much of Uio 
attention of thoughtful physicians. 

A dclnsicui, at once sad and ludicrous, took hold 
of a Devonshire youth a few year.-} ago. He was 
subject occasionally to epileptic fits, and anxiously 
sought for preservatiA'es from his inaliuly. On one 
occasion he was kiioAVii to stand outside the parish 
chun'h, and collect a penny each from thirty un- 
marrieil women, Avherewith to purchase a ring to 
Avear as a charm against fits ! 
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In 1870, :i wnmnn in BaniKtapIc in:irket-})l:ico WiiH bulicvcd himself to be liauiiteil willi. Thu wifo 
Burldeiily nttnckod by nn old man, who Henitched was moi'c credulous even than the liusbaiiil, and 
her with a needle, dnnv blood, and exidaiincd : ' Von was the chief n^eiit in holding interviews with the 
have had power over me long cMiough, and now 1 knave, and paying him money, 
wdl I he revenged !' The aid of a magislnite bring At Payheinbury, in the neighbouring county 
obtained, the old inandorlnvcd thathe hadsnfl'eml of Devon, an inKlaiiee oceurred in the fuime year 
afllictioii tbruugb her for four yenr>4, that he had of fatal ivsults llowiiig from the depression of 
had four complaints upon him at once, that he had spirits consequent on witch-brlief. A young 
lost fourteen canaries and about li fly giildfiuebes ; marned woniaii made uripinliitaiice witli * a white 
ami ‘more than a bundrctl persons' bad told him i witch ’ during a visit to Taunton. After her 
that he would get rid of all his troubles if be could I return boiiie she told Iht liiisbaiid and friends 
only ‘fetch' the blood of the old woiitaii. He was ! that she bad briui ‘overlooked * by the witch ; slnj 
rather disconcerted at being puuislinl for aiKipliie' , became nervoiislv depressed, and ended lier brief i 
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this singular mode of disenchanting hiniself. 

The belief in a niyslerious ])ijwer aUribnted to ;i 


caivor by drowning herself. We are nut loM 
whether any goml result followed the exbortalioiis 


corpse bv some old .superstitions is almost inered- I of the coroner to the .jury, to *do their besl to 
ible. At I’ewdb'v, in the year just naiiiiHl, a iiiaii disabn.'^c the minds of their iieiglib(}ni-.s of this 
W'as foniid <lro\vi»ed in tlie Severn. When the ignorant snpeivtiliou.* 

inqne.st was ovi-r, a wonian came, bringing with j f)ii one ]»articidar Monday im)riiiiig in 1874, the 
her a boy alllicted with many iin.'^iglitly wens on • ]>iriiien at .lk‘d\voitli ('«)lliery, Warwickshire, ol).'ti- 
the neck. Slie begged permis.si»)n to dmw the J natidy refused to de.seeiid tin; pits; they roamed idly 
boy’s band nine times ever the tloccased man's , about lied worth all day, losing a day's wage.s (and 
throat, ill onler that, as the hotly dcrayed and , in all probability speinling sttmelliiiig aililitioiial for 
w'asteil jiway, .«o might the bty's wtuis ! The chief j ilriiik). Tlic reason as.signed was, that the ‘Sciven 
constable (rather iiiiwi.sely, we think) acceiled to j Wbistlt?r.s’ had been bi anl during the preci-iliug 
Ibis strange, request. About the .«anii; time a | night in the iieiglibiturhooil, and Lh:it this alway.s 
Sullblk man die«l of lyphoitl fever, and supers! i- j ]uvsagetl soim* c«>lliery disaster. Wln lln i* ihc.-e 
tioii led ItMbqdorable conseqntmee.s. An "Id ‘ wi.se j Wlii'lleis were birils, gho.d.s, tn* devils, llie pitmen 
woman’ persuaded a neighbour, wlio.se smi \va.s d'nl not know, nor coiild they be certain that the 
atUicUMl with some disease, to .submit the dlseitsed ' iininber W'as e.\:ielly .'^even ; but liny bad he.inl 
part of Iho boy'-s body to the touch of the dead , the cries, and tbnt. wa.sentnigli. In a rec«'nt article 
iiiairs band. Tin; typlnud was eoniiiiniiic;ited to ; on ‘ Mysterious Sounds’ we endeavoured to siiew 
the poor boy, from him to other meinber.s of the : tlial the .sounds piodiiccil by the.se * Whi.stler.s ’ 
family, and from lliom to the neighbour.^ ; .several : proet?edi:d from birds Hying overIn*a«l during their 
death's occurrcl, and the village long remained in a ! migratiun.s. 

tainted state. 1 Hno more i;.\aiiiple, and «)ur budget .‘ball i nd. 

Two young girls went to consult a ]3i*rksbire : If.s dale i.s .so recent a.s Derember tbie day, 

fortune-teller in ls71. She. .shullled a nack of an ageil woman a! Long t omptoii, Warwick.sbiie, 
(•ard.s, made a mighty fuss with them, and deelaiiMl was returning with bread from a bakers hlmji, 
lliat they revealed tiic word ‘ Isindoii that one of when a man ran up to her, and woiuided her .so 
the girls wimld obtain a good hituali«iii there, mnl , severely in the leg with a hay fork that slu; died 
then marry a widower ; that the other wouM far*; the next day. 'Die man li.ul for years entertained 
even better, and be married to a gentleman with I a belief that iifleeii or si.\tee,n wilclie.-i in Long 
plenty of iiioiioy. She induced both girls to obtain j Compton, whose naim^.s be gave, had bewilehed 
goods from trade.sincn in the town, ami bring llieiii i Iiiiii, and inteiTcieil wdtli lii.s work. Tim snpi'i- 
to lier house, also wearing-apparel, proini'^ing that I iiiteudent of police told the coroie-r and jury that 
.'•he would send these articles to lliein when they i many fd the villagers believed in wileberalt, and 
reached London. The niotber of one of the. silly ; that the older woiin*u were 1ho.se on whom the 
tlujips detected tin; fraud jii.st ill time. It wa.s only ! accii.saliuiis id the bewiti heil ino.stly fell. The 
a case of fortiim;- tel ling eheateiy, but it .-hews in j misu.se or inisintcrpretation of the llible is olteii 
bow many forms tbi-s stupid credulity maiiife-stis j nnticeable in the coiuliid and lialf-cra/.y rt;asonings 
itself. * I »d tbe.se .siqierstitiou.s bdk.s ; the man pointed to 

In the same year, a well-to-do fanner at ni'lii*.s|er, j three veives in Leviticus, and one in the. Ai'U of 
a shrewd man of bn-sincss, was trouble*! with a | the Apo.^^tle.s, to shew that lie was justified in 
strange fatality among hi.s rattle. IJrlirviiig that j killing the poor old woman who liad ‘overlooked’ 
they had been ‘overlookeil ’ by a wilcli, In* a|> 2 ili(Ml [ liim ! 

to a ‘wise woman’ to nmiovi; the .spell. Acting on ■ Harnn J'mmwell, wlm tried the pri.soner in the 
her advice, he. heaped up a ]»ih' *4' fagrits around j case just inlvi-rled to, ami wlio believed that suiier- 
tlie body of the animal that li:nl laM. died, buried . stition Inul driviMi tbe man half out of bis wits, 
the carca.se, and pronoiinccMl over it an iiicaiilation , Hmjjed that Honiethiiig would be done to disabuse 
.slie bad provided. A veterinary snrg(?on was a I. i tbe pe«i]»le of a belief in witebmaft.’ (lood ; but 
called in. The remaimb*r of the herd rec(»vere*l ; we fear this improvemiuiL will lx; taixly unless the 
but the farmer and hi.s neighboni.s attribnled the intelligent middle class can uc(|nire more real 
good result to the ‘ wise woman ’ rather than to tbe iiillncncc with the hniiibler and ignorant class 
.surgeon. than they .seem at prc-seiit to possisss. 

In 1872 the Uoiwt iiiagistrat(;s bad to try a The longer the publication of this urtido is 
‘cunning man.’ lie bad nndertiiken to cure an deferred, il|n more numerous (apparently) would 
epileptic idiot boy, and Iba'ced the poor parents bo the available examples of these mingled dis- 
out of nearly twenty ponmls in eighteen nioiitbs — plays of crodulity and romiery, Wliile we are 
partly for supjiosod iieiiefit to the hoy, partly to now writing (June 1870), the country newspapers 
charm away an evil spirit which the father tell us of a cose which came before the magistracy. 


l)ASn\fAllTONVS LEGACY. 


A voiing woman complained that rIio wa» * over- 
looked’ by a witch ; *a cunning man ’ undertook, 
for a fee of thrt»e FliillingM, to write out a‘cur»e/ 
the uttcrin" of wliicli would kill the witch. 'Phe 
fee was paid ; the curse was written ami uttered ; 
but the witch, Bomehow, refused to die. ; and bo the 
silly girl made public the broken proniisii of the 
cunning man. 

TMSllMAnTOX’S LEGACY 

CIlAlTlili IV. 

Al.ruKU ITaiivky reached hi.s f!ithei’’s bouse in 
the High Street of Me.dd«.‘iibiiiii town in time 
fur the two o’clock dinnor. It was :i <tuaiiit 
oldda^hioued High Street, with gables ami laiw- 
\\iudow.s and tall roofs and massive chiinney- 
.stalks arranged in pictun^stpie confusion. Ihit the 
Imiise of Jlobert Harvey, ironmonger and d(*nb*r in 
agricultural imphMuent.s, was a plain up and-dowii 
construetiou of dull ml bride, witli two mean- 
looking shop-windows below, fillerl with articles of 
iron-ware, iiio.s!ly swathed in their oi'iginal brown- 
]»ap(T coverings. Times ami sea-sons nuule little 
tlillerence in the dull heavy appearance of Jlobert 
Harvey’s shop. Ortaiiily as haymaking- time 
came on, Hie doorway would bristle newly with a 
kind of rhermre de friiio of .scythes with tierce shiny 
beaks nrot riuling from their jswadi I ling-papers, ami 
great bundles of whetstones, calculated lo make 
the sharp beaks sbarper still. Summer, too, Innl 
its loads of rcfaping-hooks, about wliicli knots of 
Irish liarve-!!t-nieu would gather critically'. Then 
imtumn with its hop-picking would bring forth 
its bundles of Bliar]ieiied crowbars, known as 
* pitchers;’ its bill-books fur cutting the bines ; and 
its curious crooks — like the queei* imjilcMuciits one 
sees in the Tower -for ronliiig up the eatlh- 
boniid poles, ami locally known as lioji-dop. lint 
cvi'ii these, changes brought no attractive features ; 
and he. itiusl have been an inveterate idler, or a 
persevering searcher for knowledge umler difli- 
cnllies, w'ho st(i[»iKf(l to give a second glance at 
J farvi'y’s shop-wimlow.s. 

lint you would do tlie man ami his business a 
great iiiju.'^lice. if you went away with tlic iilea that 
they were dull and uiiimproviiig. liehiiid the 
^to^id brickwork and the comfortable coiiiiiioii- 
place dwid ling-house were sjiacious yanls crammed 
with impleiiieiit.s, from the lonlly .stea]n-]ilougli bi 
the humble cliatF-ciitter. barge, saleroom.s loo, 
bright with electro- pi ate, ami stncked with ovory- 
tliiiig that liousekee])crs couhl desire, from a lw«»- 
jiroiiged steel fork to a inas.sive epcigne that, 
would grace an ablernians dinner-table. Indeed, 
lloliert" llaiwey was an ablermaii bim.self, and 
could Bhew a good service of plate on occasion, 
and a good dinner to serve Ihcieoii. Jhit he W'as 
not an ostentatious man, and loved the little dark- 
some shop that had been the foundation of bis 
fortunes, and did not disdain even now to don the 
black liolland apron sometimes, and serve little 
urchins over the counter with hap’orlhs of tin tacks 
orpen’orths of gunjiowder, as the case might be. 

Robert Harvey was in his shop, as it happened, 
when his son drove up, and came out to the door 
with his hands beneath his apron, to greet him, 
null criticise Ids equipage in a sarcastic and yet 
pridefiil spirit Alfixjd always drove a gofsi hoi'sc, 
and his dogcart was of the Bliuimest and neatest 
description ; and with bright brass hamoss, gaily 


coloured rugs, ami glittering appointments, his 
ariinml made the old dingy shop look dingier still 
ill contrast. 

‘ Well, old liirin,* cried Alfred lo hi.s father, 
de.*:n(>niling, and leaving the <log«*.art in charge of 
the ttifitbli;.<.s oM porter^ who griiiiiLvl a dcliglilcil 
recognition of tin; young ina-^tcr — * well, old iiiaib 
how are you / Ami bow 'a inotbrr ? * 

‘ Mi'ldliij’, Allreil, midilliii’. Heller tlian she 
has been, but riot .*^0 well as she iiiigliL be. -Ami 
how’s your.-cll 

‘All right,’ ri-jilif-d Alfred ; ‘hut hungry — hungry 
as a hunl'T. Dinner ready soon, [ hope 

‘ Vfs, I fancy tlnTe’ll be. a bit «if beef and 
I puddiii* going on up-.^aiis ]»ri‘:enlly,’ .-aid the old 
man, following hi.s .>^011 through the .dio|i into the 
house. ‘ Vour mother 'll he glad lo fee yon, my 
hoy, for .elie ’s been worrying a good deal about you.* 
Harvey w.ts a .slmrt pursy woman, who suf- 
fered a good ileal from .**]iortue.<.s of breath, spiusiiis, 
:ind other nucoiiifortable ailmeiit.-i, ami who hore 
iijion her face something of the martyr air— sull'er- 
iiig tempered with re-eiguatioii, Aii.\i()iiB, too, rva.? 
she always ami troubled in her mind. Hit ordi- 
nary teniperaiiicnt was not a joyous one ; but in 
every dej»lh slie wa.s skilled to find a lower 
still; anil when .she wa.s coiifes.<e«lly ‘low’ in 
spirits, she devt loiu d and threw out an iamouiil of 
gloom and cle[)ri s-ioii that was sutlicient to infect 
a whole parish with nielaiicholy. 

Dinner wa.s just coming up, ami with it an as- 
semblage of young men from the shop and ware- 
bnii.sos, BO that Mrs Harvey could say nothing con- 
tidential to her boh at that moment. She sighed 
over the potatoes ami mourned over the York- 
shii'e piuliliiig, shook Iut head dolorously over 
the decanter, and ate ostentatiously nothing. The 
ytmng men and apprentice swallowed their 
iliiimTs hn.‘*tily and decamped one by one. AVhen 
the Iasi one bad gone, .Mrs Harvey burst into 
tears and ro.se lo leave the idoiii. 

‘Why, what's the iiialtcr, mother?’ cried 
Alfred. ‘ Don't go on like. that. Stop and have 
a ghi.<.s of wine, and make yoiirsi‘lf cheerl'nl.* 

‘Xn, my dear hoy, my dear ileliuled buy, therc'a 
no good i-heer for me,’ she Bobhod,and left the room. 

‘ Vour imitlicr's a good ileal put out of the way, 
Alfred,’ .*aid llobi-rt llarvev, briskly moving his 
chair rouml to the lire, anil taking down a long 
clay-pipe and a hUu'k hollle from the cii])board — 
‘a good deal worried from what you s:iid the other 
day about Dial gal of yours, (.’oiue, draw up your 
eliair, iiiy bny ; there's wine there, if you like it; 
for iny.seir, f always stick to my gin-and- water, a.s 
you know.’ 

‘ IVhat rail has she got to worry lieiwelf about 
me ?’ said Alfred, lightiu.; hi.s brier- rout pipe, and 
standing disconteiiledly by the higli uld-fushioiicd 
cbiinney-piece. 

‘Well, she do, Alfrcil ; and it ain't unnatural, I 
must say. Me and your iiiollier has worked lianl 
all our lives lo scrape, and save and get a bit of 
properly logetlier, and we don’t want to sec it 
wpiandered. Now this gal of yours comes of a 
lot who ’ve been spemliiig their money all the time 
we’ve Khui saving ; and bIiu ain’t a lit wife for 
you, let alone luir not being of honest parentage, 
as one. may Siiy.’ , - , , 

‘ You ’vc no right to say that, wtlier,* retorted 
Alfreil warmly. ‘There wasn’t a mail more re- 
spected when he died than John Dashmurtoii ; 
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and if hn was bcliiiid-liaiul when everythinf* came 
to be Bettleil up, why, there ’a many a luiiu :is 
IioMh his hewl lii^h Qiioa<;h in the w'orhl us wimlil 
turn out the same. Residea, am I to turn my back 
on the {(iii I like, even if her father hail proVed 
over such a ro^iie 2' 

‘Ah, but she was in it, Alfred, my boy; say 
what yon like, site must have been *in it, and 
known all about it’ 

‘Ritlier!* ejiii'.ulated Alfred, striking his list 
a»ninsL the iiinntcl'shelf — ‘if you weren’t my 
father, 1 should say you lie. There isn’t an 
honester, truer girl in England than Jjiicy Dash- 
nmrton.’ 

Robert Han'cy smiled sardonically. ‘I happen 
to know a bit ai)oul (he ins and outs of (he busi- 
ness,* he said. ‘And (his is how I coiiie to know 
it. Tlie clerk that Dasliiiiartoii employed to help 
him with his books caiiio to me the other day and 
asked for a, job. “ Wliy, 1 thought you were with 
the Cliilpnines, and booked for life,” 1 said, be- 
cause I knew they took him on when John Ikisli- 
iiiartoii — well, wlieii he died. “Oli,” says the 
young fellow, ‘‘they kept me on till IM told 
’em all 1 knew, and then gave me the sack.” So 
1 gave him a job ; and he's told me since a goinl 
deal about the matter. And 1 believe that gal was 
in with her father, and has fiiigeTed sonift of the. 
money too.’ 

‘And what ground have you for solving so, 
father 2’ asked Allred coolly, although liis luce 
bad turned pale with passion. 

‘ Well, this among others. Of course they 
couldn’t trace all the money that Daslnuartmi 
ombez— well, borrowed, if you like. Rut llie 
very tiny before he died lie drew a Jicavy j 
clierjiio on tint bank — six liundred pounds. That 
was when be knew Ibe new auditor was coming 
down. Well, a liundred of it went in the town 
small bills, iind so on ; to give tlie iiiau his due, 
he was punclnul with his tradespeojde ; bub the 
other five liiiiidivd he drew in one iiolit; they got 
the nuiiiber of it from the bank; and that note 
lias not been juesented yet at the .Rank of 
England.’ 

‘ There ’s nothing wonderful in that.’ 

‘Well, thosi: big note.s don’t stop out long, ;is 
a general rule. Besides, ii he’d made a puyiuenl 
of that snm, his books would sluuv it ; lor they 
say too that his books were ^vcil kept, ami right 
to a farthing.’ 

‘ Then what you want to make out is ’ 

‘That the young iVilks have got a purse some- 
where, and that the live hiiiidred pound note’s 
in it. ’J’hey’ll have to look sliarp too, for the 
note’s stopped. — Have you seen this in tlie papcir, 
Alfred ? * 

The father pointed out in the newspaper the 
advertisement of the warning to biuikers and 
others not to change the note. Alfred said nothing, 
but took out his penkuife, and cut the slip oiit 
of the [lapcr. 

‘It w'as a wonderful thing how' John managed 
to go on BO lung,’ sfiid Harvey senior, relighting 
his pipe, which during his long recitid hod gone 
out ‘ All the books were right, os I ’ve said 
before, except one, and that was the pass-book, 
the banker's pass-book. John had two of thcsiii ; 
one lor the bank and one for the. auditor. Well, 
old Partridge when he came down touk tlie pas»^ 
book— that one shewn him— for gospel, sees the 


lialance so^ much, writes down his initials W. P. 
alongside it, and walks oif to dinner with his 
friend John. Well, when the new man comes 
down, the first thing he does is to walk into the 
bank and ascertain the balance. John know it 
was all up then.’ 

‘Ay, it was a bod business, a wretched bad 
busiiiess,’ groaned Alfred ini patiently ; ‘ but all 
that has got nothing to do with my Lucy.’ 

‘ Rut if it was provcil against her, my hoy, 
that Rlie's sar.ked the money, what then? You 
wouldn't stick to her then ?’ 

‘ No, 1 couldn’t, then,’ said Alfred, with a sigh ; 

‘ not if she were dishonest ; but Lliat ’s iin])iis:iil>le. 
What ’ri mure tu the purpu^e, fatlier, is, she won't 
liave me.’ 

* Won’t have you, boy ?’ said the father, liulf- 
pleused, half-vexed. ‘ Come, that won't do, Alfred. 
She ’s hanging off a bit, to make yuu come on.’ 

‘ 1 tell you 1 made her uii oiler this very inuiii- 
iiig, and she said No.’ 

‘Well, I’d never have thought that — never. 
Volt can’t expect me to be Korry, Alfred ; and still 
L don't like you being di8a]>poiiited. Jhit ddu't 
you be down-hearted ; there ’s its guoil fish in the 
Sira as ever were tiraweil out of it. A minx, a Rtiu k- 
up minx 1 Then all the ilisgrace that 's lanne upon 
lu:r hasn't bowed lii^r priib*. Oli, it’s slicn'kiiig ! 
Never you iniud, Alfred ; there’s UrLLer things in 
store.’ 

‘That’s all very well, fiLlier ; but if you i;au'L 
get the one thing you want, a hundreil things you 
don't want are very little comfort to you.’ 

Ealher and son smoked on for a while williont 
sjicnking, Robert w.iLehing hi.s son’s face ralli -r 
uneasily. 

‘I’m c »niing over to yce yon, Alfred, next 
week,’ lie said, hivaking the .sihmc.i*. 

‘ Ah, wlial’s that for T askeil Allred. 

‘The sale, the sale of Mordieii.’ 

‘ And what dn you want there 

‘1 'ill going to buy it, lliaL's all.* 

‘ V'ou going to buy Alordien, fatlier ! ’ (■.\i ];iiiii: d 
Alfred in surpri.sc. ‘ Wliat do you want with 
Mordieii 2' 

‘Pcrliaps to live there m.vse.ir, ])erliaps to give i 
it to yon. Anyhow, I mean to have it.’ | 

‘ You will have to give a lung price fur it, fallrir, 
that you certainly will.’ ! 

* li’ ye think su 2 ' a.sked Rubeit uneasily, ‘ Ami 
why should L 2’ 

‘ Recanso the Uhilprune people mean to have il. 
It’ll be put lip at ten tlioiisand ; that 's the niort- 
gagu ; and the(yhil)>riiiic estate will rise athonsainl 
on that, and it isn't worth it. 1 wouldn’t take that 
farm on a seven yearn’ lease, ami give three hun- 
dred a year for it. It might have been worth it 
once, but it isn’t now. Juba took a rare lot out 
of it of late years.’ 

‘ Then, 1 tell you, Alfred, that I *11 give twelve 
fur it, if it ’s necessary.’ 

‘Twelve thousand pounds ! Why, you wouldn’t 
gut two aud a half iiur cent, oii your money.’ ^ 

‘Ah I you young people don’t know everything, 
said the sagiudous rarent, pulling sagely at lii^ 
pipe. ‘ I 'll give twelve thousand rather than lose 
il, and I’ll spring five hundred on that not to be 
beaten.’ 

‘ Well, I think you’re crazy, father.’ 

‘ You dob do you 7 You ’ll be having me locked 
up in the 'syluni, next. The wise old man locked 
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lip, and the mod youn,!' iin Tiinnin^' lonnc. Ho, ha ! 
jfow, the fact iv he went on, HUildtMily becomiii" 
scrioufl, Mf you’ll promise me faithfully not to 
mention what I tell you, you filial L know all 
ahout it. Honour hri;»ht ? ' 

‘ Honour bright, father.’ 

‘ Well, you know, Alfrcil, I *ve done pretty well 
in London and Petersham shares. I’m a heavy 
holder, in fact. 1 bou;{ht fifty thousand stock ton 
years a^o at twonly-fivo, and tinw they are a 
hundred and fourteen. ^Yhat do you think of 
that, my son ?’ 

‘Letter than two and a half per cent., oh, 
father?* said the 3*01111;' man, riihhin;' his hands. 
His father was general l,v ficrujniloiisly ivlieent on 
nil financial matters, and although Alfnid had a 
prett3' ^>od ;4iiess that he wus well off, still this 
•'liriipsc into the actual state of af fairs was consol- 
in;' and roassuriii;*. 

‘Well, they wanted me to he a director not 
Ion;; ago ; hut I 'm not one to put niyself for- 
war«l, and 1 haven’t had the eddieation quite to 
feel m}*si:lf cuiiifortahle among all these great 
]ieople. But, as Sh/ikspearo says somewhere, 
I’ve done the company sumo good turns in my 
time, ami they know ik Well, our chairimiii 
drove over the oilier day, and eome and see me 
in my* hack-parlour. “Harvey,” wiys he, “we’re 
going to mlopL \’Our ])olicy at. lust.” “ What’s 
that, Sir Director?” says f, lurgetting for the 
moment w*hal he was alluding to. “ Why, the 
direct Moddenliaiii line,” says he. ‘‘Not a word 
ahout it,* he says, “to any soul; only you’re one 
of the oldest and staniioln'St of our sliarelmlders, '' 
he says, “and y«)ii an? the only one out of the 
1 mart I of directors that hasaJiiiit about it.” But 
that’s what it will be in less then three years’ 
time, a direct Loudon and ^leddenhani line, ami 
trains running the distance in an hour and IwtMity* 
mi mites.* 

‘And a jolly good thing for Meddeiihain.’ 

‘Yes ; it will he a gtunl thing f(ir Meddeiihain — 
and it will he not a had thing for Eriddeiideii, 
Master Alfred. Pii-st-class station there express 
brings you down in an hour from London. Kfi ! 
what do you think of that ? ’I'he line has nil been 
surveyed — that was done veal's ago for a hill that 
fell tiirougli - ami it runs right along the edge of 
Monlicii, taking a nice little slice — ^ut a nice little 
price — eh, 9 yc see ? * 

‘ Ah, yes ; hut they don’t give the fancy prices 
they om^. did. lt’.s something added to the value 
of the place, hut not overmucli,’ 

‘But what do you say, Alfred, to cutting up the 
estate into Imilding lots ? Beautiful sites fur villas. 
Bless 3'on, l*ve hail it in my head for ever so long, 
and I Ve planned it all out.* 

‘Yon aren't going in for building, father ?’ 

‘Stick me in the ’sylum right out if I do, 
Alfred,’ replied the father, laughing. ‘ No, no ; your 
father *8 not such a silly. Sell 'em the laud, iiiy 
boy, and make advances' on the carcases ; gitt other 
pco^ile to build ’em, and tlieii walk in ami take pos- 
session at half their cost — that *a the game, my hoy.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the w*ay y'ou rob y'our fellow- 
cTcatiires, is it f Well, thank God ! you mode me 
a farmer, father.’ 

‘It’s all for you, Alfred—all for you,’ said the 
old man, rubbing his hands. ‘ But don't yon go 
squandering it away, and manyiiig gals as only 
Imow how to spend k’ 


Alfred made no reply to this; and his father 
soon gave signs of sinking into his customary after- 
dinner nap. This would lust till four o'clock, when 
the old gontleiiiaii w'ould wake up, uiid walk 
hriskl}' down to the conriting-liouse to look over 
the hooks and into his lettei's. Alfred yawned 
dolefully and went out, taking a walk down to the 
river, and watching the barges and river-craft. 

‘ flow nice it would Is* to have Lucy down here,' 
he thou'ght to himself; ‘the lime woiiMirt Imng 
heavy then. But I’m sure she'll never hit it 
with father and inotlier.’ 

The wi;ck following Alfrcil llarvcVs de]>arture . 
passed on, us far as Dashimirton wus cun- 

cenied, in evcMitless but restless despomlenc}'. 
Kvciy hour of the day and night hail iU 
ju'cWure of wearing, ceaseless anxiety. She was 
obliged to work hard in her school, and that 
was her least unhappy time ; she could lose her- 
self for a while in what she was about. Bui the 
old misery settled down upon her at every 
leisure moment. 

Streeter, or the man who bore that name, had 
not made his appearance since^ in Friddeiiihm. 
IikIclhI, it was hardly likely that he would be 
again employed in a iiialter in which he had 
been so hoodwinked, especially as his ])ers()n and 
mission were man i lest I y knou'u to those over whom 
the watch was to be ke]»t. But from some other 
quarter, no doubt, danger was imminent, and the 
longer delayed, tlie greater it seemed to be. ^ If 
they searclied her house at this moment, nothing 
wuiihl he fuuml to compromise her; but at any 
time Alfied might send hack the hook, and then 
the old ditliciilt}' would arise. True, she might 
d(;sli(»y the note“ which now seemed useless ; hut 
that \n>uld he to cut oif all hope for tin! future ; 
she coulil never do uiiylhing for Spiller then ; he 
would be lost altogether. She trembled to think 
Ilf what might be his end if something were not 
done to extricate him from the mire. And then 
J.UC3' had knowledge enough of the mutter to Si'o 
that they could not etrectually sloji payment of 
tile note* i>he could not puss it, nor any one 
coiiiiecled with her, without great danger ; but 
ill iiiiiuceiit Imiuls, the Bunk must pay it it it 
were presented. Bo that she luul oul}’ to W'ait — 
to watch and wait. 

Mrs Wliitwick Ciillcd once during the week, and 
brought Ticsiliaii with her. But she was cold 
and hlrunge in her manner, and asked Lucy all 
kinds of questions about Ikt alfiiirs and those of 
Bpiller ; questions which Lucy resented, and would 
nut answer. Tresiliaii was inclined to flutter 
round her like the moth ahout the candle ; but 
he had a funi Mentfw at his elbow, and the next 
piece of news tiiat Lucy lieanl was that he had 
gone olf to his eligible curacy, to live in the vicar- 
age, which was to be furnished for him in a siinip- 
tuouB manlier ; and ‘thiil Mrs W hitwick was to 
spend half the 3'car with him and half with her 
own husband. Tn*silian did not ventiii'e to come 
Olid say good-bye ; but he sent her a copy of the 
book siie hod lost, with his best wisJics and kindest 
remeiiibraiices. 

Cleurlv, Trcsiliim had retired from the scene, 
and Lucy was now altogether dcaertod. It was 
better 80— her disgrace would fall on herself alone 
—she would have no ties to wrench asunder, no 
friends to break with when the exposure came. 
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Meantime All’i-ed hail staiil out liU weiik at 
^reihlenhaiii, heartily tired of tlie visit, and 
anxious to ^'ct haek to Ids own plaec, wlicre 
there Wiis at least a chance of a daily si^^ht of 
Jaicy. Rut he had proiniscd his |)arcuts a week, 
nnif he could not cut it short with any guoil 
; 4 race. Resides, his father was coining back with 
liiiii to stay a few days at tlie farm, and attend 
the sale of Moiilicu. 

On tho iiioriiing of departure, however, th(» 
old gciitlcinaii Wiis sii tiering from a severe rheu- 
matic attack that prevented his leaving his bed. 
lie sent for his son, and al'ler bewailing the. hard 
fate that prevented hi.s going to Eriilileuden to 
attend the sale, he coiilidiMl to him the inipurtant 
trust of acting on his behalf and bidiling for the 
property. 

‘Not' more than twidve live, Alfred ; and lei's 
hope you'll get it f"r less. JJou’t semii anxiuits 
about it, but don't let it go. No, Alfred, not if 
you have to s])ring another live liundriul nr ."O. 
Rut iiohody will i>e such a fool as to give a.s 
much as that, idi, Alfred 

‘ Nobody but you, father, I should think,’ .*aid 
the sou dutifully. ‘TIuto will bo a thousand 
]»ounds or so waute«l for the dcpo.sit, I expect, by 
the way, and 1 doubt if 1 liave as luueli to my 
balance.* 

‘ I Ml draw you a chei|ii(* now, Alfreil, and you 
ran get the money here in Raidi of England iioto.s, ; 
MMiere ’a no mistake about them, and they look 
respectable ; but don’t you go and make ducks 
and drakes with Muii, my boy.* 

‘ Never fear, father,* saiil Alfred, siiiiling, and 
took his leave, calling at the bank on his way eul 
of the town to casli the chi^ipie. He took the 
money in hundred iiouiid noti's, rramiiied lliem 
into his graatcoat pocket liastily, and drove oil, 
for the mare lie drove W’as hut and fiery ami 
would hnnlly stand a nioiuciit It was a fourteen | 
miles drive to Kriildendeii, tliroiigh a pleasant . 
diversified country, with arable and pasture, lioji- 
laiids and wood-lands siiccecdiiig and iuteriiiiiig- 
liiig. The liop-gaiileiis with their conical stacks 
of poles looked like the encanguneiit of some 
groat army. 'IMu* copses, bare and .silent, iiiclosi.Ml 
the lield.s in a misty purple setting, and tho pale 
Avintry suii gilded everylliiiig with a trau.-^itory 
glory, sparkling gaily on the fiostcil hedges, uiul 
setting the robins in the sheltered dells a-cliiniing 
out their llutedike wiub*r notes. Altogether 
Alfred Harvey hdt hM]»py, and pleased Avifli 
liiriiRclf and all about bini. He was going Wk 
home, and might ha])pen to see. Liiey on his way ; 
lie Avon not cast down at her rejection of hiiii. 
He expected her to say ‘No* sumi! h:iir-dii/.en time.s ; 
but he WiLsn perseveiiiig young man, and intended 
to win in tho end. 

llalf-Avay to Friddeiideii there AVJisan inn, avIicia*. 
he .'‘topped to give Ins hor.se s«iiiii; water and a 
mouthful of hay, and lie took the O]iporluuity of 
the stoppage to place liis notes in a more secure 
receptacle. In feeling for hi.s notes his hand came 
in contact with the book he had put there a week 
before. After he had dinposeil of his money in his 
bntiist-pocket, he pulled out the book to transl'nr it 
to the other side, and noticed that it Ava.s covered 
with glazed cloth. 

‘ M'iiat's Koino of inothci^s nonsense,’ he said ; 

' always covering up books, as if one was a school- 
boy with dirty fingers.* He lore the cover violently 


off, and was about to lliiig it into the road, Avheu 
some instinct of carefulness restrained him, and ho 
contented himself Avith thrusting it into the A’acunt 
)H)cket. Then the title on the back cauglit liis 
eye. ‘ Tha EdnaUum of the Future^ he said to him- 
self. ‘How did 1 come by that/ It was (Jn the 
Ttmlmcai of ('huj-lands when I put it in iny 
poi'ket. ira.s it got my name inside it?’ He 
lookeil to the fly-leaf, and .<aw ‘ Lucy Dashiuurtou’ 
inscribed thereon. 

‘ nie.ss her! I’ve taken her book away Instead of 
my own,’ he said, ki.s.'^iiig the vuliime in an acce.ss 
of eiilliusiastie. devotion. ‘ What a capital good 
job ! Il will be a faiiious excuse fur me to call 
and see. her, going home ; * and he touched up 
the marc in liigber spirits than ever. 


ATHTSTK’ ERKORS AND ANACHRONISMS. 

In* the AAwks of .some of the. greatest painter.^ 
eiirious and startling amii.-liriiuisiii.s oi-cur. In their 
representations Ave l're-(|iiently liiid object.s intro- 
duced lung befure the jieriod of their exi.'‘leiice ; 
and to biiug out an eifect, hi.'^torical truth has 
been in many ea.>e.s ignmeil. In tliis respect, 
Raphael d*l'rbiiu) Ava.s a great lransgre.^.scir : he 
iiitroduees a hewn stone, .'ilep into ‘MMie Expulsion 
from Paradise ami a book buiind in the iieate.st 
possible mntlorn manner into the well-known pie.- 
liii*e of ‘ Elyinas the Suiveror si ruck Rlind.’ A 
liii.it of other artists appear to have believed that 
the Virgin Mary Avas in the habit of studying a 
mass-book, iiiiil that the Hebn:w lviug.s wore robe.s 
similar to tho.<e of Henry VI II. 

MMiat then*, is nolliing new nmler the sun, is a 
maxim the broad truth of which will be. coiicedeil 
by most moll ; but Avhen .Mbeit Diircr goes sci far 
03 to introduce a tent bedstead, a coinuiodious 
cooking-range, and an array of china candle.''ticks, 
.''nrmoniited by niodeni shaped eandles, into his 
‘ Rirfh of the Virgin,’ the speetalor i.s not unnatu- 
rally inclined to doubt ulu lher the i»aiiiter wa.s 
altogether justilied in Ills creations. 

When buttons were invented is a problem that 
very ]»rubably emiiiut now be solved ; but it is a 
i|Uij.stiuu whether they Avm-e. used in tlie days of 
Isaac. iSilvio Muu.iigo, ln>wever, evidently thought 
such to be the case ; fur iu liis picture of the sale of 
.Lksopli to the Islmiiudite.s, the coat of one of the 
bnither.s is not only fa.'Ntened, but even decorated 
by their means. Lucas van L(!ydcn, too, was bold 
enough to put a cliiguoii on the heml of Joel, tho 
Avife of Hober the Kmile; and not content AA’ith 
tills, ho .suniioniited the edilice Avith a bwiulifiil coal- 
scuttle bonnet of straw. Salvator Rosa is atiollicr 
trej«]>a.ssc?r in the mailer 'of head-dre.ssus. An cx- 
(piisite work by this iiiasler represents the Raptist 
piA'acliing in tho wilderness; but the whole effect is 
.spoiliMl by the piv.seiicu in the bac.kground'of seme 
jaunty .spectators in sluue.h hats and ilnunting 
feathers. Van Dyck hini.self represents one of the 
AxKistles ill sea-boots in his picture of‘ The Miracu- 
lous Draught of Eishes,’ which is now in the 
National (hilleiy ; and Paul Voronesc paints some 
Italian pciisants in felt hats and plumes calmly 
contemplating tho Adoration of tho Magi. Agos- 
iiiio Caracci, in a picture of ' Toliiaa anointing his 
Father’s Eyes,’ puts the two men in shoes ; and 
N. Puiiasin, iu his celebrated * Passage of the Red 
Sea,’ introduces Roman arnionr of the time of 
the Emperors, regardless of the well-ascertained 
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fact, that tlio Egyptians about tho daya nf the 
HycRos (lid not iiidiil''o in iiiutal ariuoiir at all. 
Ill one of KaphacVabcist works, tho Tniiisfi;^iratioii 
monopolises the upper part of the canvas, while in 
the lower portion the man possesscfd with an evil 
spirit is brin^ Bimnltanooiisly lioalcd ; ami in a 
Flemish painting of sonic note, se.veral eorpuhuit 
boors, witli clay-pipes in their iiioiillis, are i^izing 
in womlcr at David, who is canyii].i» the head (if 
(h)liath. Indeed, the history of the I’uet Kin;' is 
made a fr(M|itciit inciliuiii for anachronisms ; for 
in another idctnre of the J^cath of (loliath, the 
^iaiit wears no armour except a plumed helmet ; 
and in a third, David is hiirlin;' at his adversary a 
TOu;'h stone instead of a pebble. At his subse- 
(lucnt triumph, acconlin;' to yet another paint in.i', 
Ikivid is received by (Ireck maidens in front of :hi | 
Italian building surinonnted bjr Hags, while two j 
pyramids in the backgi’ouiid vainly do their best 
to lend harmony to the scene. 

Alirahani lias been shanierully Iroaled by bis . 
illustrators. A Spanish artist ivprescnts him as | 
about to shoot Isaac with a pishd ; and the j 
arch is almost always r(‘pre.seiited ns a man of not 
more than sixty years of age at most. A very 
common anacliroiiisni is the introduction of Italiaii 
architecture into Eastern scenes. Claude, Ibr in- 
stance, ill his ‘ Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba,* j 
and IJonn of Ferrara in bis Meroine in tbe. Desert,* j 
do so ; and examples might be multiplied ml inji- \ 
niltim. (Jlaiide, in tlie ‘Embarkation of Saint; 
Ursula,* also intniducos sliipa of the type in use at I 
the middle of tho seventeenth century ; and Hoc- j 
caccio lloccaceiuo, in the ‘ IVieession to (’alvary,* : 
tills up his background with a tine broad rixW ' 
covered ivith shipping, in spite of the well-known • 
fact that nothing of the sort exists near .lerusahMii. ' 
liow the disciples, in llaplnud’s ‘ Miracuhms ■ 
Draught of Fi>lies,* managed to preserve their ‘ 
e'piilihriuin in tin* very minute boats to which the 
artist has treated them, is a my.''tiTy ; and why ’ 
Claude should have celebrated the marriage of, 
ls.'i:m and .Ih-hecca in front of a waterfall that | 
might almost vie with that of Niagara, is a ridille | 
that will probably never be solveil. I 

*riie illuslratiniis to Newton’s iJible, wlikli W'as | 
published in 1771, contain some curious erroi’s j 
and nnachronisius that aiv little known. Solomon | 
is being anointed under the shadow' of a pyramid ; | 
and th(i destruction of Dagoii takes place in a 
building very similar in appearaiii'e to St Paiirs 
(\itbedral in Ijoiidon. David is singing before tbe 
Ark from a scroll that is conveniently held in 
front of him by a winged but legless cherub ; and 
Sapphira dies in the stiect. Tii a picture repre- 
senting the death nf the lying pmphet, tlio dead j 
man wears a coat and lronsi*rs ; and in another 
depicting Elijah and the priests of Baal, there is 
an altar, but no surrouinliug trench. I’erhaps the 
most flagrant engraving iu the collection is one 
of Dauiers Dream, which iiitroiluces four great 
beasts that do not in tbe least answer the descrip- 
tion of them given in the li*xt. Fortunately for 
the credit of the artists involved, all the ]iicturcR 
arc anonymous ; but some arc known to have 
been c.vccntcd by very eminent men. 

A luucli cherished idea with the painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth ceiitnrieH was that guitars 
and violins Were in vogue at the time of our 
Saviour, lllnstrations may be found in the works of 
Domeniebino, Jean Helin, Cosiiiio Tnra, and others, 


but are far too numerous to be specified. Clicllo 
della Puern gives us a picture of a Madonna pour- 


npian in a surplice, booted and spuinrd, who is pre- 
senting a Tiinilcl i)f a cimiparalivcly moilcrii nian- 
ol-war to the infaut .Ic.fU'. All these instances aiti 
so alisurd and iiiiioci'iit tiait llii:y ivfjuire no coni- 
iiieiit ; but one discoven d in a PiMyer-liook pub- 
lislicd in the reign tti' William and Aiary, is so very 
ludicrous, that it siig, gists a iloubt as to whether it 
was not the work id' a wag. The parable of the 
mote and the beam is the subjiMtt of the picture ; 
and from the eye of one man a huge log of wno<l 
is protruding, wliile in that of the other is a very 
line ca<cailc. Probably the arti'^t W'as afraid to 
risk bis iiepiitalioii upon still water, and therefore 
fell justified in turning the moat into a torrent in 
order to lot people know what he meant. Another 
picture of about the sfiiiie date reju*i?seiit.s a pair 
of copper scales falling from St Paul’s eyes on liis 
recovery from bliudues.s; and it Is not unlikely 
that the two curio>ities owe their exi.“tencc to the 
same inventive brain and cunning piuicil. 

Ill one of the churches at Bruge.s is a picture 
of tbe leg(!nilary marriage of ClirisL with Saint 
(’aiheriiie (d* SieiKU Saint Dominic, in full ca- 
nonicals, is pcrrormiiig llie ccreinouy, and King 
David is comidHcently looking on and playing 
the harji. Carlo Maratli, in an ‘Annunciation,* 
introdnres a pair of scissors ; and an unknown 
artist, representing the lm]K)tent Man at the Pool 
of Bethesda, paints an angel with a very long 
pole vigorously stirring the waters «d‘ a very small 
]mnd until they are while with foairi. Piolri di 
(.*ortone, in a painting whicli is now in Paris, 
depicts willi great Miccess the meeting and reeoii- 
riliatioii of Jacoli and Laban in tlie mountains of 
Mesopofamia ; but the truth of Hie idea is rather 
hurt oy the distant aj»panti«ni of a church ste(*id(‘. 
N. Pou*<siii*s * Di inge' willi boats, and ‘Saint 
Jerome’ with au eight-day i-loi'k bel'oro biiii, are 
matters of bisltuy ; and the picture of tiie boiled 
|i>b>teis ill the sc*ri listi-niiig to Saint .Anthony of 
Pailua, is scarcely less celehrated. 'fhe catalogue of 
anachronisms in jiaiiitiiig ami drawing is, in fiict, 
almost einlless, .Nc.irly every oM book contains 
iiislaiices, ;iiid evi-ry pictun'-gallory is slocked 
with amiisiiig speciinens, jwuvided tlm spectator 
will onlv take, the troiihle to look for tlicin. 


THE INDIAN rUOW. 

.V STRAM1KU arriving in India is at once inti-oduced 
to two of the greatest curiosities id' the country. 
As his vessel slowly steams up the Ilooghly, and 
almost Ixifiirc the Custom-house ollicer luus come 
on board, her rigging lias hiam iiivadod by at least 
one kite and two or more crows, all busily over- 
lianling the deck, and scaiiiiiug trom alolt every 
nook and corner ilicrcol with a keen i*yc to ^o. 1. 
Should any nncoven'dilisli be incautiously conveyed 
from the galley to the saloon, its contents run 
a stimig chance of being swoupcil olf by a kite ; and 
any droppings of food arc as certainly pounced 
upon by a crow. 

licaving the vessel, the new arrival loses sight. 
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temporarily, of the kites; but on reaching his 
quarteis, he is certain to re-encounter the crow, 
absolutely eertain ; wherever lie subsequently 
travels, thci-c he will find this amusing and onnii- 
present biitl ; and from the first, he cannot fail 
to notice, and he amused by, its audacious antics. 
On the niurning after his arrival, let us imagine 
him seated in the veranda, discussing his first 
rhota Juhrcc (literally, ‘sinnll breakfast,' a light 
and early meal universally taken in Fiidia). No 
sooner are the viands placed bi'fore him, Ihaii he 
will see two or throe crows alighting on tlui 
veranda mils. Ignorant as yet of their tactics, ho 
will quietly discuss his hiittorod toast, and perhaps 
introduce himself to the hinls by throwing them 
little fragments thereof. (Sreedily devouring the 
inch, they ipiietly jirejiarc to take the cdl. Some- 
thing calls him away for a inomeiit, and he re- 
turns to find the thieves retreating with histoa'«t 
or egg ; and ho sits down highly amused at their 
impudouce. 

Perhaps this sc(.‘iio occurs in his room, :dl the 
V'enetian shutters of which are wide open. As he 
sits down to his meal, he will s«.*e a crow sitting : 
on the top of the Venetian, and ]>eering sideways • 
and curioiiJ-ly into the room ; and sluniM he fijr a \ 
moment leave the table, lie only lotuTiis to find his ; 
toast and the crow gone together. 

Having thus generally introduced the Indian ; 
crow to our readers, let us proceed to describe liis | 
habits, character, and accompliKhmcnts. j 

Our friend rejoices in the learned name of (Wvvs 
ttplfMtlvns, and this designation has been evidently 
applied to him in derision, or perhaps on the 
Iwivt a non lurcndo principle. The natives only 
know him as kaw-iai (pXMiiouncod cow-wa), and 
apparently name him from his caw. lie is cer - 1 
tainly in no way (except in genius) a shininy hini, 
as Avill be admitted when I describe liiin. Take 
a rook, give him the curved beak of the raven, 
and the gray neck and eyes of the jackdaw, ami 
you have a tolerable picture in size and colour uf 
Corvm si>ltiHknSf or, as he should ho more appro- 
priately culled, Corvus htfro. Our friend, though 
found throughout the Heiigal Prefidency — I may 
say tliroughout India, is not generally a giv.garious 
bird, like the rook ; you commonly meet Jiim in 
families of from three to five individuals, ami 
never, as a rule, at any distance from the haiints 
of men. I regret to be obliged to admit, that 
he prefers to. live by plunder rather than by 
honest labour. Everything is lish that comes to 
the nets of those ]>illagcrs ; they will plunder 
alike the shill of the humja (dealer in grains 
and flour) or the butcher; they will gorge on 
sweeiiiicats or pilfer fruit ; and eagmly will they 
tap the toddy pots hanging from the top of the 
palm ; while with still givuler gusto they will revel 
ou the white ant when it swarms into the air as a 
perfect winged insect at the couimeiiccmciit of the 
rains. They will plunder the nosebags of horses, 
remain in close attendance on the kitchen, carry 
off young chickens from the fowl-yarrl, devour 
strawberries and tomatos, await the daily shakings 
of the tablecloth, or carry off a greasy duster, and, 


in short, bo in constant Teadiiiesa to carry olf any- 
thing and everything. 

They generally get the first pickings of carrion, 
and are always to be seen in the company of 
vultures when engaged in their sanatoiy opera- 
tions. 1 luive seen a crow deliberately sit on the 
hack of a goiging vulture, and trv to pull out of 
his beak a choice hit of carrion, tne vulture heiug 
quite at the nicivv of his agile toimeutor. Frogs, 
the young uf hinls (except of their own kind, for 
* theni is honour among thieves *), mice, weak rats, 
and small and helpless cn^atures generally, espe- 
cially the young of the squirrel, are eagerly carried 
off and dcvoui't'd. 

They arc very fond of the cattle-lick, aud in 
search of this pest you will see a crow deliberately 
climbing up a cow's tail, and carefully exaiiiiniiig 
its rout uiiil ueighboiirli(M)d fur any hiding tick, 
(.'attic generally value this partiality ; and I have 
actually seeu a cow lift its tail, iis if to help the 
eiow in its ascent. Th(i neck and ears of oxen 
and bullalue^ are also vn refill ly examined for ticks. 

Though iH)ssessed of such a had character, the 
(‘row is universally tolerated ns a comic pest, aiiius- 
iiig alike to native and iCiiropcaii. 

A thief so accomplislutd must necessarily he 
wary and vigilant, and this (piality is the only 
recummcndatioii \vc can adduce on hcladf uf our 
friend. Voii may as reasonably hope to catch a 
wea.‘>cl aMlei![», as to find a crow with his weatlicr- 
eye closed ; and this liahitiinl wariness, even at 
night, often gives llu^ alarm of dang(‘r. As the 
cackle of goe^e once saved the Koinau ('apiiol from 
the thieving Cfiinls, so the (rawing of crows has 
r(*[H*atedly given warning of the prowling thief or 
hniglar. Crows will always amioiiiice the presence 
of, and try to mob any animril that goes abroad at 
unseasonable 110111*8 ; thus they will mob the tiger 
or jaekal, the owl or hat ; and they invariably 
make an immense coiiiuiutiuii uii the appearance 
of a snake. 

As a further illustnition of the wariness of the 
crow, 1 may mention his thorough knowledge and 
immense fear of a gun. A crow will worry you in 
one of the many ways familiar to the tribe, and 
3'ou will try to get rid of Jiiiii by shouting and 
gesliciilutioii. He will hop away a few jKices, or liy 
a lew yards, and then stop and look at you fmm 
both sides uf his head. Ihit point a gun at him, 
or even raise n stick to your shoulder, and he will 
at uiicc fly ill dismay, looking hehiinl him all the 
time. This fear of a pointed stick seems to prevail 
with crows everywhere. Ihit whence originated 
this mortal fear of a gun or .slick i Ihdievcrs in the 
theory would adduce, it as an illustratioii of develop- 
ment, due, periuips, to the presence of giiu-using 
Europeans in the country ; but then the crc»w at 
Han dii:ads the gun or raised stick just us much as 
the crow at Jieeifdieha, and it is quite po.osih]c that 
neither ever ho.fora saw a gun ; and it is certain 
that there are thousands upon thou.sands of crows 
which have never seen, heanl, or even dreamt of a 
giin, though erpially certain that each one would 
exhibit the same dismay on seeing one. 

As an ollshoot of this wariness, let me notice 
the extraoi'diiiuiy crmfidenco of the crow. 1 have 
fie(|ueiitly seen iny little sou rim out to a collection 
of strange crows with some food in his hand ; they 
would receive him in their midst, take the food 
scattered, and even try to rob him of it; but 
tliey would never allow me to be so familiar with 
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them, hut would x-etiro at once to a Tenpeutfiil 
fliKtaiice. How was this ? Tliey confided in the 
yoiin^ child, but drearled the father, both absolute 
straiif^ra to them. Keasoii was clearly liere at 
work : they knew that the child was nion; Hrlless 
than the man, and confided in him accoidingly. 

I have alluded to the tcasin" and worrying 
propensities of the crow ; let me adduce some 
lUBtiincf's, which every Indian rciuler will endorse. 
I)iiring the hot weather, it is a common practice 
to sleep out of dooi's, ami thus endeavour tu secure 
the sleep denied in the stifling ruuiii. Tow'anla 
the smull'honrs, tin: air generally cools a litlh', 
and sleep tlirn steals ovtu* the tossing and weary 
frame, and daybreak finds 3*011 fast asleep: then 
it is that a crow will alight ns near its possible, 
and awake you by his cawing ; or if 3*0111* bcnl is 
under a tree, lie will rouse you by cawing, or 
b.v dropping twigs or other muteijals n])oii 3*011. 
\Vhat 18 the use of shouting or throwing 3'oiir 
slippers at him, in hopes (d‘ scaring him awayf 
The mischief is done, and sloop has departed, ami 
so has the crow, thoroughly satislluii with his 
cruel mischief. 

A large astronomical telescope stood in the 
veranda of my stud}*, in full view of my writing- 
table ; now why should a particular crow delight | 
in perching upon the tune of the iiistrumont, | 
cawing all the time, to distract me from iiiy workf 
Why shun id he do this dail}*, and only cease when 
j 1 rested ail empty guii ngainst the tripud ( He had 
nothing to gain but the iiiere delight of teasing 
' me. Perhaps a corvine apologist may say he was | 
i • astronniiiically disposed, and wished me to tell I 
I ; him soiuelhing about tlie starry wonders ; but 1 
j scout this idea. 

I ' 1 liavc thus ullmlcd at .some liniglli to the 

j; wanness ami iiiischievous piiipensilies of the 
» cn>w ; let mo now adduce a good quality, notwith- 
!■ standing liis otherwise filthy habits and tastes. 
J. He is a very clean biit], ami never goes without 
I ' his daily bath, for which, if possible, he ]irefei-s 
!■' Tunning water. (*rows are very fond of bathing 
I ill irrigation rills, and often vex tlie gardener by 
«lestn)3*ing them in the exuberance of their an- 
lies. They flock in ciwds to a shallow river-side, 
and then atford a most lively spectacle. I have 
statc<l that crows are generally not gregarious, like 
the rook, and T will now illustrate the exce}>tiuns 
to the rule. In addition to their hnlhing assem- 
blages, llie3' have reiiiavkalde parliaments, whicli 
I have frequently watchetl in the distance with 
great amiisemeiit. These arc always held in quiet 
out-of-the-way places, and ahraijs on the fjroHnd^ 
and to them flock the brotherhood fnim all I 
quarters. The proceedings aro absolutely silent, 
and seem mainly to consist in simill knots of indi- 
viduals exhibiting their graces before one binl : they 
will liop round him in various attiliules, look at 
him first with one eye, then with the other ; ami all 
the while the central individual will be siipiviiiely 
indifferent to their aUentioiis. Verhaps the pro- 
ceedings will be varied by a discom^erted crow 
hupping to another group, there to exhibit liks or 
ber charms. This silent session will be main- 
tained for an hour, and then suddenly break up 
with loud cawing ; just as if the crows were being 
released from a disagreeable duty, and were 
rejoicing in their escape. 

I never could make out what these assemblings 
J ore for : they are not amatory, for they occur as 




often liefore as after the breeding season ; and they I 
are. not jiiilic.ial, for they aro ab.soJutely silent, and 

110 rchiiits follow. 

Crows are gregarious in the hoar of dmger: 
let one of their niiniber be injured, and all the 
crews in the m*iglilmnrhood will Hock to the spot, 
to help or sympathise, and evince their iii- 
terest by loud caws. I'hia peculiarity often gives 
I occasion to a cruel juke at llieir expense ; afu*r 
»nnc manoeuvring, a crow will be shot, and 
instantly his brethren, now iminindfal of the gnn, 1 
will Hork to the rusem*, wheeling around with '■ 
loud cries; and so soliiritoiis are lliey, lliat Iw'o, j 
and even three bainrls may* l>e disrliarged into j 
their niiilst with fatal ctfocL ; and only then will 
they vociferoiiKly adjonrii to the nearest tree, and ■ 
thence pour out their torrents of corvine abuse. 

A milder joke coiiHists in capturing a crew, and 
rele.asing him with a coloured rag titni to his log. 

As usual, his brethren have assemblctl in angr3' . 
numbers ; but he is in no hurry to I'ejoiii them ; 
glad to esi‘a])e at any price, he bolls away in the ^ 
nearest direction, anil perhaps one or two give 
eha«ie, to ascertain all ]iaiiicii1ars ; but there is no j 
falling upon and smiting the liberated captive, i 
who toon returns, rag and all, to his original | 
haunts. The natives are very fond of niiiiiing a | 
feather through the no.-trils of the crow, or string- | 
iiig a cowry (a small shell, eun-L-nt us niuiiey) I 
through them, and 1 have even once caught a crow ■■ 
m\ to whose neck a crervical vertebra of a camel 
haii been forced. In each ca«e the individual gets 
accustomed to tlio ornament, and his friends do ! 
not excliubs him from their societ}*. As regards : 
the crew with the bony necktie, 1 liad to break the . 
ring with some force* before 1 could liberate the 
animal ; and then he departed rejuieing. 

The crow is not gregarious in building ; each ! 
pair builils apart, and pays but little attention to ! 
the structure or locality of the nest. Tnass of all i 
kinds are tMiiiallv* hand}*, and the proximity of j 
dwellings is not objected to. Building operations j 
are carried on soherh* ami noisi;le.s^ly during tho j 
latter half of Fehriiary and the whole of March, i 
ami the labours of inc libation arc mutually shared. ! 
[ have ascertained as an umlouhted fact, that j 
crows, wliile incubating, leave their nests largely 1 
during the day ; that is, they jiercli outside, kec]}- | 
ing watch, but at night they sit closely. The same 1 
remark applies to sparrews, minas, and kites; and 

111 corroboration of this, I will mention a singular 
fact On one occasion I made a collection of eggs ; 
and one day some crows’ and iiiinas’ eggs were I 
brought from a distance, and rather rough I3’, all ! 
hudtlled together in an eartlien pot The}* were j 
placed in a drawer until I had leisure to blow [ 
tliem ; but professional engagomonts caused me 
to overlook them. On the third day 1 heard 
iimterious sounds in the dniwer, and on opening 

it found a young crow ami mina chirniiig pite- 
ously. I tried lianl to rear the.s« strangely hatched 
bii-ds, but both died. When the young -generally 
throe OP foiii' — are hatched, the parents are inde- 
Ihtigablo in llieir feeding atlcntion.s, and neces- 
Siirily so, for niort? voracious nestlings can hardly 
Ih 5 met with. Long after they have left the nest, 
you will meet a family, say on the high-road, 
the parents busily anal\’siiig any chance food, 
and tlie young binls clustering round them 
with Happing wings and gaping beaks, crying 
loudly for choice titbits, which are continually 

n 
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being dropped into lludr nioutbs by their faithful not much larger tliaii the Bparrow-hnwk. Ah it 
parents, 'riie oiieiiiy of vnywa during incubuliou is not allowinl to kill, the crcjw is either cap- 
js the koid, or Imliuii cuckoo, which chooses the tnml or allowed to esca]jc, none the worse for the 
nest of the crow for his iicfarioits purposes, as the encounter. On this occasion it was beautiful to 
European cuckoo generally does that of the lit?dg«- observe the binls trying to outwit each other ; 
sparrow. Ouiisciiuciitly, the koiil is invariably the crow, never losing its pi'esence of mind, dodged 
mobbed by crows whenever tlu'v come across it, aii«l counter-dodged the hawk, but without avail ; 
although the imposed upou and bereaved parents anil after au e.\c.itiiig ui-rial combat, it was bonie 
iioiirisli the cliaiigcling most aireclioiiately. As the to the ground, but only to renew the light with 
koid is smaller than the crow, its 3'oung one does ‘beak aiiil claw’ until separated by an attendant, 
not eject more than one or two young crows from True to its salt, a brother crow c:amc cawing on 
the nest. It screams wildly while pursued by tin* to the scene, to see what the hubbuh was about 
crows, as if fully conscious of the punishment it (we were on a bare plain, miles away from the 
deserves. slaLion\ when it in I urn was flown at by the hawk 


serves. station), when it in turn was flown at by the hawk 

Crows arc not at all aiinising in captivity, with the same amusing result, 
and unlike their English congeners — the magpie, Much more might be. wriitiui about the Indian 
raven, and jackdaw — seem to lose all tlndr cun- crow ; but 1 think I have siifliciontly shewn that- 
ning and knavery. 1 tamed one once ; but ilui it is one of tbe most amusing, must knowing, ainl 
only faculty In* exhibited was insatiable hunger most knavish birds in existence. 

combined with imbecility ; the other crows seemed 

to despise him, although he llaiiped his wings 

imploringly to them; hut they always helpoil SON (if? OK THE OLDEN TIME, 

tluuiiselvcs unresistingly to his food. sam.y in ock AM.Kr. 

Let me now recoixl siune corxine anecdotes This |H>]ei In r English simg w.-i'i written by TTcnry (^alvv, 
which came under my own observation. 1 waa aWt iho nml.lli- of thn The air to 

enjoying cliota luizree \iilli some friends 011 the which it was sim;; by Inci.kdon anil ot-lirr Limeil vocalist'i 
clwhootm (a masonry platform) just outside Hie was that of a mutOi obh r ballad. 77 o Coi/a/ry Liw, now 
veranda of their house, ami a plulcd egg-stand utllo known, but hil. ly i.ri-.si iii. d with soim* aUcralimis 
was fill Hie taldc. All this while, ami unknown in ilicse ^lagi s. 'riiu f.illowin;; an: si lect vi isi s from thu 
to us, a crow luul been Avatcliing us from a closely original song of No//// in tmr .l//t//, with a new cuncbuliiig 
adjoining tree ; we had occasion to go indoors for verse; 

a few moiiiQuta, ami on Tcturning, found an egg Of all Iho girls Ihal ’aie so Hiiai l, 

and its cup missing. On inqiiiriiig, the khithivdnur Thciv’s nmio like prettv Sallv ; 

(table atteii(liiut) sai-l ; ; Kiiwa le Kiya ■ A cr-w iiita ' 

taken it away. (Natives always ascribe bn,-ak- An.l liv.s h, «,,r all,;-. 

ages and pillenngs to crows, ns Kngh.sli servaiils ,,,, , . ,,.‘.11 1 

<lo to cats.) jranlly Ibis, we were "r’ .V”: .^V 

discussing the probability ; when lo ! Hie platiid ^ ^ » 

egg-cup came rattling down tlio tree; and the M»o is the darling of lay Ik art, 

emptied egg-shell soon followed; and then fneiid Ami li\es in our alley, 

crow sliiiik awav abasln.-l, as if detected, lie n 1 - ,1 , 

enjoye.1 his e- all the san.,-. (la a.iotli.r oc-a- r” '' 

sioii, an Kli;;Iish ilo" of iiiiiin was oiijoyinj' a lioin! ' ' ''' \ 

out ill Hie open, and in clo.*=c attendance were two * *'* ' 

crows, who made several futile atteiiipis to i»ilfer S;iliirilay aiol Mnn'lay ; 

the bone. At lasi, after a distinct coiiMillation, Tor lliLii 1 ’m ilrest in all my best, 

one crow lii)])|ied oif with dcjcclevi mien, and llii*ii, To walk abroad with Sally ; 

unconcernedly, ap|iro:ielK*d the dog from bcbliid. Sho i.s the darlin.:; of my lu-ait-, 

Suddenly ll(^ seized him by the tail ; ami the dog And lives in uiir alKy. 

at once viciously snapped backwaiils, to avenge 

the insult. Tii a nioincnt, the crow in front flew When (’liristinas comes alMiiit a^iaiii, 

oir with the boiio, followed by its able ally ; ami t>h ! then I shall havo money; 

so, like Mother llulibarir.s disat>poiiited pet, ‘Hie L 'll hoard it up. :ind hox ami all, 

poor dog had none.’ To give unto my honey ; 

Here is an in-taiicc of how a crow was onco [ would it wore ten tlmuKiml poniuls, 

otitwittcL One (lay a ytmii-; lisli-alli«!ilr,r (j-aviiil), j ^ jjaHy . 

iilwut lour k-et huijr was br.,»Hlit to me ; and I She is tbo .laili.iK .,f ,..y Iwarl, 

directed it to be jdaced in a small lank fairly * 1 i- • n 

stocked with fisli. He eviilently enjoyed hiiiLself ; 

and in a month 1 was t«ild that the. tank vras And when my ’prciiticcHhIp is o’er, 

li-shless. Shortly after, the hungry alligator Wiis I’ll fondly marry Sally, 

seen to seize and devour a paddy-bird (one of the t„eu nho ’a promised to be mine, 

egrets), which came lo fish lor frogs ; and two \„i 4 ..n„„ 

ilaya after, mirahile dictu / an unlucky crow which . ‘ , f’ 

came to think ivas seize.l and ilevoiiml. After A joyous home of peace and love 

this feat the alligator re.maincil iliimerlcss for soin<j Awaits my pretty Sally ; 

days ; but fortunately for it, the rains set in, tlie the darling of my heart, 

tank ovei llowed, and our saurian friend HouIlmI And lives in our alley w. c. 

away to the (hinges. , ■ - 

1 iiiiist Eoniilmle this account by describing tlie i.riiitcd and Published by W. k R, Chambkm, 47 Pstw- 
amusing pastimu of crow-liawkiug with a blnl iiost«ritaw,ljuHDOM,uidXiUUighytN«t,KDiNBUBOU. 


Of all the girls that 'are so Minii l, 
Tlieiv’s noun like pretty S;dly; 

'^lu* is the darling nf my ln•arl., 

And lives in our alley. 

There’s ne'or a lady in ihi* laml 
That ’.s half so sweet :i» Sally ; 

She is the ilarling of my heart. 

And liios in mir alley. 

nf ;dl till* ilajM :iiv ill lliij w--*k, 

I di;'ily I'^vo but t ne ilriy. 

\iid that’s the day that •■.-mi -i botwcci 
A Satiii'ii.-iy and Monday ; 

Tor then I ’m ilresl in all my bi>st, 

To walk ahruad »Ith Sally ; 

Shu i.s the darlin.:; id' iriy lieai t-, 

And lives in uiir alley. 

When (’lirisiinas enmes alHiiil again, 

Oh ! then 1 shall liavi; monoy* ; 

L 'll hoaiil it up, aini liox ninl nil, 

To give unto iiiy honey ; 

[ would it wore ten tiioiiKind poniuls, 

I ’d give it all to Sally ; 

She is the ihirliiig of iiiy heart, 

And lives in our alley. 

And when my ’prciiticeHhIp is o'er, 

1 ’ll fondly marry Sally, 

For then aho ’s promised to be mine, 
And with me quit the alli;y. 

A Joyous homo of peace and love 
Awaits my pretty Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And lives in our alley W 


/f// A*(pl/r RisenfoL 
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XAUHATIVE OP TTIP WnPOK OF TIIK 
SrnATILMORE. 

nv ONE OP TriK SURVIVORS. 

The ralhmore was an iron of (nic thou- 

sinil four huiuIriMl and niiiplydwu ions, and 
arkn(iwl(!«l; 4 c*(l ■ In la* as firm n sliip nf licr class 
■ a.s tluj i-Mirt of .TiOiidiin. lf«*r commander, 

(.Viptaiii .Macdonahl, ljcvido.s Ijoin;' a wortliy man, 
wa-^ an cx]u‘ni'.iic,t?d and I’areful acainaii. 1 1 is Hr.«t 
f.lliccr, Mr Hain=ay, was also a sailor of tin? i*i;dit 
typii ; l»ui of ilia rrcw, j'<*ncrally, lliat could not l.«e 
sajil, altluni^li lliuro worn some anion;' 


Ponlley, and two brotlims, Percy an«l Spencer 
Joslcn. Our meals were always welcoine, agree- 
ably breaking the monotony of lifi? at sea. 
Wlicii wfi bad Ikh*!! out about l(‘n ilays the routine 
wa.s rather unpleasantly varied by Ih-i discovery 
that the crew had broken into the carg«) and 
ab.dracled a couple of ca.«=i*s of spirils. Thi^ 
miglii not have been so soon found out, had 
the knaves lift got so helplessly drunk that they 
were incapable of work. For a day or two they 
were insubordinate, and the pas.senger.=5 bad to 
assist in working llie ship. This matter, how- 
ever, blew over, and things fell into the onlinary 
conrse. »*^o reckless Wl^re those men that they 


AVe mii.den.’d a crew of thirty-eight, men | were, seen (fiawo. afterward.* learned from a thin I- 


iheiil. 

juid h.iys ; pa.^.-.erigors of the, tlirce classe.<, lifty-oiie ; 
in all, oighly-iiiiie soiiK Thi.s was the clipper’s 
lir.'ft voyage, ainl our ileslinalioii wa.s <Hago, New 
i^valanil. 'I'he ship's cargo was jU’incipally railway 
I iron; hut along with other thiiig.s we had candles 
and s]Mri(s, and a still more innaiiiniahle item, 

= iiiimodiatoly to he mcntioncl. AVe left the docks 
on the 17th of April l.STo, and dropped do^\n tho 
river below Ilravoseiid to complete our carg<i, by 
j taking aboard twenty tons of guiiiiowder, which 
> having been stored, all the arrangements for sail- 
: iiig were coniplete ; and, heaving anchor, we bade 
farewell to England about iiiidiiight of the lOtli 
of April. 

We got very pleasantly out of the Ohaunel, and, 
owing to the course we sleere«l, we in a great 
measure avoided that laiidsinairs terror, the .swell 
of tho Pay of lliscay. A head-wind now came on, 
which continued for a fortnight, driving us right 
iiAU’oss towards America. AVluai that had ceased 
we had a fair wind, but so slight that at times we 
did not make more than a quarter of a mile an 
hour. After a time more litting brcc/es blew' ; 
we had now Aomewhat settled ilow’n to life on 
board ship, the W'eatlicr bad become exceedingly 
hot, and w(! betook ourselves to siicli light amiisit- 
ments as suited the tcinpcratuiv. ; some to reading, 
some to whist and bockgaiiiiiioii, others ‘spinning* 
or listening to a yarn. 

J I and three friends occupied one cabin ; Fred 




cla-s pa'ssenger) in the vicinity of the gimpow'dor 
with a naked candle! 

On the iioth of May we liad a tliiinder-slonn so 
iciTifie, that from its exciting effect.^ some of the 
ladies w'ere conlined to their horth.s nearly all next 
day. To me and my comj>anion.s it was a scene 
grander of the kind than we had ever witnessed 
ill onr northern latitudes. No ordinary language 
could describe it. 

On the following day, May 21st, we were hailed 
by the Loch Maiyc, homeward bound, and short of 
provisions ; latitude 4'^ 20' north. Our captain 
having siipjiliod this ship with such stores ns lie 
could spai-e, wo sent letters home, by her. We. 
were spoken by the Tlnrcf/h's on the 27th of Afay, 
and for the last time by tlie Mclpomciic on the 
8th of June. AVc had thi.’? ve.sssel in sight for two 
days. 

Passing over the amuscinonts incidental to 
crossing the line, nolhiiig of importance occurml 
while proceeding in a south-easterly direction, till 
Ave hail Toniidcd the Oape of Gooil Hope, and got 
fairly into the Soiitliern Ocean. This i-ast expanse 
of sea, between latitude 40 degrees and 50 degrees, 
is dotted with several groups of small desolate 
islands, ivciuiririg to be shunned with all the. care 
of the navigator. At iiiid-day of the 3()th June we 
Avere eighty-seven miles from one of these danger- 
ous groups, called the Oroxet Islands ; and running 
at the rate of si.x knots an hour, we expected thciiL I 
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to bu ill by next iiioriiin^, the Isl of July. 
A ^ooil look-out was kept. 13ut two cirouiuslanccs 
bullleii every prccaulioii. Tliere Wtis an error in 
the compass,* and a fo<; settled down on the 
horizon ; the result being that the captain believed 
we were ten or lilleen miles lartber south than 
we really were, lienee the dreadful fatality that 
ensued. At a quarter before four in the morning 
of the 1st July, when in my berth, I felt the ship 
strike on one of these wretched Cro/.ct Islands. 

1 hurriedly dressed, and iny friend lientley went 
to warn the ladies, whom be alreiuly found up 
and bastily attired. The. ship bad got wedged in 
a cleft ill tile rock. This, our partial t^siuipe friuii 
destruction, appeared to us little short of a miracle, 
for had she struck a few feet on cither siile, our 
.ship, good though she w.is, must inevitably .*it once 
have gone down. She hung by the fore-part, with 
a list to starboanl, her stern being &ubmei'g(‘d in 
deep water. 

Eentley and I with others made for the port- 
quarter boat, but we could not get it oil' the 
davits, as a sea broke over us and washed us 
forward to the band-rail of the poop. All 
from the poop forwanl was now rapidly 
under water to midship. The captain, seciniiigly 
greatly distressed, yet with characteristic dis- 
reganl of self, gave orders as to the boal.s, tlircctiiig 
that the w*omcn should be looked to first ; bis 
chief iillicer, Mr Ramsay, unolbcr fine fellow, also 
doing all that was possible in the short lime left to 
them. Unhappily for Ibcm and for us, the scond 
or tbinl wave that washed over the sbiii carriu'l 
away these good im*n, all of whom were respected 
and lamented. A iiiiinber of the fieople got into 
the port lifeboat, including Mrs Wordsworth (the 
only lady saved), and Messrs Rent ley and Sjumcer 
.loslen. A 8(*a canio and ttjok this boat otf the 
chocks. She fell hack and partly stove in her | 
hottoni, but rose ainl (loated across the poop, and 
Jinally left the ship, to the wonder of every one, 
willnmt capsizing. It was in c'lidcavouring to leap 
into this boat that onr poor friend Percy .Josleii 
was lost. Tlie gig, with others of the crew ami 
passengers, followed in cliarge of the second mate; 
and after her the diiigliey in charge of the third 
mate, about nine o’clock a.m. 

To resume iiiy personal expcrioncc. The baits 
left us going towanls the rocks, which wi: .saw in 
front of us about one liiuidrcd yards off, rising 
like a wall .several iiundrcds of feet out of the 
water. 1 hhoulil have mentioned th.it, fur the 
time, haring purled conqiuny witli Rcnllcy, f, to 
.save myself, hjok to the ini/.7.eii rigging. There 
1 remained with others until daybreak, by which 
time the ship hud gone under water, all but the 
forecastle hc.id. On day breaking, 1 got along the 
inizzen top-gallant stay to the iii.iiii-niast ; .iiid 
from there, down the main-stay, to the roof of 
the deckhouse. There was a heavy 8 well, hut 
every wave did not break over ns. SevcTul others 
scrambled to the same jilucc. We then went on 
to the forecastle. 

Rate in the uftenioon the gig returmil and took 
away five pasHengers whom we had not before 
seen, and who had been clinging to the mizzon-top. 

* The error may havo arisoti from tins proximity of the 
slnp to the CmwtH, wIioho ruck-bound cimst uhuundH iii 
compasH dertui''iii» ironstijiio. Or. tho coinfiassus of the 
ahip “Which ])erhiip3 wsis not properly ‘swung* beforo 
leaving port ■ • may have been airvcUid by her cargo of iron. 


They went off, and we were left sliivcring in the 
cold, tho lateness of the day iviidering it iiiipos- 
sihle for the boat to rtsturn. We imssed a miscr-' 
ahlc night. Our position was one of great peril, 
as w'c felt the ves.sel rising and falling with the 
ilowiiig mill receding wave ; we nut knowing hut 
that the next wave would liberate and sink our 
ill-fated ship as was the ca-si*. a few lioui^ after 
we left her. We had nothing to 8uh.si.st on hut a 
few hi.sciiit.s, and were alino.st frozen by the W'et 
and extriMiie cold. About ten A.M. of the second 
day, the gig relnrned, bringing hack the hope of 
life which had almost left us. This Imat took u.s 
all oir, the last remaining being myself, another 
])a.ssenger, and nine of the crew. The .sea had now 
iiecoiiie more calm, and we got to the landing- 
place, about a mile nntl a half to the soiitli'Cast of 
where our .ship had struck ; tlii.s place had been 
discoveriMl hy the first boat; ami a rope Inul hecMi 
fixed to the. cliff, by which we climhed up the rock. 

As the morning of the wreck was nearly pitch 
dark and th»^ incident.s were loo crowded, many 
occurred which did not come under my ]iei'8()ii;il 
observation. Miss llendi‘r.son was KW(.‘pt from llie 
ileek by an e.arly wave ; her brother survivcil, !•> 
die a more lingering death on the isl.-nul. Mrs 
Walker fell a victim to her inatiMiial feelings, as 
she wnuhl not enter the boat without h(‘r child. 
It had been taken by the second male, and phuMfd 
in charge of the .second steward in tin; rigging. One 
of the .<liip'.s apprentices, mncli to his iTetiil, give 
up, on rerpusst, a life-hiiov to one of the pns-eiigeiv. 
Terrible as the circum'lanccs of this sad moriiin;,' 
were, it is surprising the ontwanl comjmsiire that 
was iii.'iiiitained tliroiigliont. L did not hear even 
one .scream from the womim. Airs Worilsworth 
.shewed great .self-p(».ssi*ssion. When all lamb'd ami 
collectctl, we found forty livi'slnul been lost, includ- 
ing one entire family of ten. (leorge Mellor, 
third-class ]>as.<enger, died a-hore of exhaitstioii 
the second night, and was hiirii*d in the .se:i. 

Upon landing, I was regaled with a leg of a 
young albatross (of which ami other hinls iheri? 
was fortunately a cori''iiler.alile store on the island) 
roasteil ; .sml after having been IliirLv hours on 
the wreck, 1 need .sc.arcely wiy that I never lasted 
anything sweeter. A glance at the sU'rile, rock oti 
which the fates Inul driven us, and on which wc 
were to live if we c«»nld for an indefinite lime, 
shewed lliat, coinpanMl with it, Uriisoe’a i.slaml 
was as the gardim id' Eileii. AVe were on Apostle 
fslaml, whicii, to judge by the giiami-dcpoait, must 
have been the home. «)f sea-hinU for ages, and on 
which, very probably, the loot of man had but 
scldom if ever trod. 

Before, entering on the subject of onr life on tin* 
island, it may he as well to give a brief .account «>l 
the group of i.sbmds of which ours was one. Tlie 
Crozet I.slmnls are, a voh’anie. group to the south ol 
the Indian Ocean, lying between Kergiieleii’s liund 
on the east and Prince EdwaripH Inlands on the 
west. Tliey take their name from Onizet, a Fiv.nch 
naval officer. AjMwtle. Island, on which wet wen*, 
was the largest of the reef of rocks called the 
Twelve AiWHtles, forming nart of the group. Large 
.and small, islands and rocks inclusive, are twenty- 
nix in nnmhcr. 

AVc Rpeni the first and second nights ashore very 
iniserahly, owing to the cold and damfi. My first 
night ' -tiio second since the wreck— I, along witlj 
ii-. e others, lay under a rock ; next night we all 
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got into a slmnty which had been built Jmtwc were fervency; and early teacliingH, which hail lain ! 
fM) ch»(dy ]MW^ked that it was n< it possible to sleep, long latent, were revived with great force in i 
'Therefore iie.Kt night, Bentley, llendcrsoii, and I their iipjdiciition to our present condition. These I 
w'ent hack to the rock, under the ledge of which reailiiigs had a peculiar soleniiiity wlien we were ■ 
we slept for several weeks. Before we got more laying our diail in their graves. The emotions 
sheltered, by building up a wall of turf, we were thus proiluced were with soiiie probably transient, 
eometimes, in the moniiug when we awoke, covered although at the tiine beailfelt ; with others the 
I with two or three inches of snow. Little of any iinprcssioiis may he more lasting. 

I value was saved from the wreck ; some clothes \Ve found oiiV island to he about a mile ami a 
! w'cre got out of the fiire{:a''thi ; ami a )ia«si*ngf r*.s half long by half a mile in hnM-ltli ; no wood 
1 chest, containing Rhceting'*, hlanki'ts, table-covers, grew on it, indeed a considerable part of it w^^s 
! knives*, fork.s, spoons, ami a few ollu:r things, was bare rock ; the rest of it was covered with rank 
picked up on return to the ship by the. life-boat, gmss, and an edible root with a top like .a carrot, 
The boats pii'ked up, floating, a easli of jiort-wiiie, but not in any other re-spect resembling that 
two cases of gin, two cases of rum, one of brandy, useful escuhoit. We found ibis of great service 
1)110 of pickles, some fire-wood, ainl a case of ladies’ I to us as it \va.s our only vegetable, and grew ! 
bouts, which were not of iiiiicli use to us; also a I plentifully; we ate the stalk at firsts and after- j 
, case of confectionery, the tins of whi< h liecanie ■ wards the tops only ; somotiines boiled, sometimes j 
very sf'.rviceiible as pyta for enliuarv jiurposes. raw. It has b*.;en said that be was a brave man . 

Two liarrels of gunpowder also were lonml, and I who lii-st ate an egg ; if that be ndiuilted, I think 
matches ; also some dec.k-]danks and iitlier piece-s of j some, claim to courage may be made by our (jiiarter- 
limberweresocuivdjwliirli were Useful fur our Ijiv.'S. j master ‘ Bill,’ who, nolwitli.-*taiidiiig koiuc warning 
When the. wood was exhausted, we dis‘‘oveivd that 'jokes, first tested this plant, very iiiuch to our 
the skins of the birds niad«i excellent fuel. Dining future benefit. 

the night of the .‘lil July, the boat.s nioorcd to tin* Wo were also forlunrile in discovering an cxcel- 
rocks broke away and wen? lost. This was greatly ! lent spring of water, soinowliat impregnated with 
ileploreil at llie time; but I consider it a fovtu- ] iron, but imparting a ipiality which I believe was 
iiate circiiiiistaiu’i*, for, the ship having sunk, the j very favourable to our bealtb. In our fre'pieiit 
only flotage that woiihl have bemi ivcoveralile was j ami very necessary ablutions we used, in lieu of 
spirits, wlii'di perhaps wo were better without. • soap, the yolks of eggs aiul birds* liveiB ; some I 
.\iid for another reason ; with the boats we might: unde nse of their blood for the same purpO'*'.-, j 
have been tiMn]ile«l to visit, and pi-rhaps remain | whhdi 1 did not muLdi iiiLdine to. When we landed 
oM Ifog Island, wbicli appeavdl about six miles c.lf. j on tin: i>laiid there were aViuiit two Imiidivd of the ! 
We should have, bad a greatiT variety of fuod ; albatross 3*oung and old, and iiotwithstaiidiiig the | 
there, and jirobably allogetlicr less juiviilions and warning of the Ancient Mariner, we killed maiiv , 
discomfort than we. were sulijectod to on ApiMle of these fine and, to us, usid’iil birds. AVc agreeJ, ; 
Island ; but we would have been more out of the ' however, not to meddle with the eggs, tliat wv 
Course of .sliips going to Australia or Xew Zealand. • might in due lime have the benefit of the young 
that our rescue might have been miudi longer hi rd.s. There were several hundreds of ‘gray- 
dehivetl. | backs’ (Knot', a very few small white pigeons, 

Tile want of controlling auiliorih’ was .‘soon j sea and land ducks, and lots of ‘whalers’ tlvoiy i 
apparent in our small comuiunity. There was gull) and divers --biid.s about twice the si/e of a 
no one capable of exorcising that iiifliiciiee, wbiidi sparrow. Those make th«dr nests in the ground, 
by jiidgmiMit, firmness, and a sense, of ju.<tiee, ahoiit a foot or two deep. Miitloii>birds were founti 
sii|iporteil by the. widl-dispos(‘iI, would have kept for many mouths; they also make, nests under- 
in cdieck the trouhleMunc spirits, who, however, ground, but are rather more particular in selecting 
were a small minoritv. Disi ipliuary power being j dry spots, 'fhey are about Ibo si/.e of a small hen, 
wanting, the turbiileiit e.lemviit was oii tlie a.s«*e!u(- j black feallionMl, and coated with fat, wbieb, ev(Mi j 
ant for some weeks after oiir landing. At length ■ I’aw, we coii'idere«l a luxury. The moll^’-liawks j 
inultcra subsided into amiparativc order; but (Fiiliiiar petrel) came in about the niiddh' of AiigiisL: 
there never was ]icrfect confidence. It was found there were several liiin(lreJ.s of tlieiii. As soon as j 

■ advisable, for tiio gimeral inlvaiitage, lluit we one lot was killed others came, iu ; in all, llieiv ' 

sliould be separated into parties ; sub.^ef|ueiitly, must have, been five tboirsaud, if not more. The 
into AS many as six si]Uiids. This segregation was first ]n‘nguiu was killed by the cook, I think on 
cdfected by a kind of natural alliuity in the com- the 2J)lh of Sepleiiiber ; only a few were seen 
billing elements. within the next three days, but every day after 

Mrs Wordawortb lived for a con.siderablu time that they came in liundred'*. There must Jiave 
. in the large sliant)', until a smaller one was given been from linn* to time fulK" a million of the'C 
lip for the sole ii.se of her and her son. This binls. We killed upwards of fifty thousand with- 
; lady WAS ill during nearly the whole lime of out making any apparent impression on their 
I our soiourn on the island, but bore the priva- numbers. The albatio.^s, which ha*! left, returned 
i tiona ^ic was subjected to with great fortitinle. to the island before we were taken off. This line 
Little could be done to alleviato the InmUIiips binl, that ‘ holds it-s holiday in the stormy gale,* I 

■ she siifTcrcd ; she received such Attention a.<3 the had lieard say was foiiiteeii feet in the expanse of 
: limited moans at hand afforded ; and was through- its wings ; but we hail .spociinon.s on our rock that 
. put treated with general respect. For instance, were seventeen fc^et from the extnune points of 
! when dinner WAS siM'vod, each man passed his hat their c.xteiideil pinions. Captain Carmichael (/rinn. 
i for his share of fowl ; Mrs WoiUsworth’s w’as Trans, vol. xii.) says that the great albatross raises 

handed to her on a piece of board. no nest, but merely selects some cavity for the i 

A Bible had been saved, which was read aloud, reception of a single white ; \vhcreas those j 
and psalms sung from time to time with great on our island raised a very tine high nest It j 
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iiourislu!S ili* yoiiiij' by clis'^orj'in;' tlin oil}' coii- 
toiiti; of it£i stoiiiiirh. Tlin cui'k-binl conioft to 
biiiJ first, ns it were to select the spot for the 
Iioil-birtl to (lo])nsit the ; wbirli, wlioii lahl by 
llie lien, lie siU on for ilnys, while the lady-binl 
^'oes to HCiU 

The peii^aiin, whieli feeds its youiif; in the. same 
way a.s tlie albatross, is a curious bird, having, in 
jilaee of win^s, two ineinbraues which han.i' «li)wn 
at iMch sitle like little, arms. Tt cannot lly. Its 
moile of Avalkin.i' w very singular, somethini; 
between a wadilK: ami a liop. As our rock was 
precipitous on all sMos, the peii;^iiiiis came in 
where the nick was lowest, riiliii'' on the cre.4 
of the bealiii*' wave, often lailin^; in their first 
attempts to land. When they touch the :.iroiiiid 
they march laiiilwanl in Imlian tile, keejiing j;ood 
oi-iler ; hut are received as intruder.s hv those 
already on sin ire. Jii fact their reception is iiin'-t 
iiihospitahle ; they are pe<‘ked at, ami made to 
understand that they are not wanti’d: however, 
there is no blood shed, and llio\’ .*oon unite, with 
the ori;^inal .-elllcr.^ in turn joiniii;^ them in the 
a>saii!t on the ne.\l comers, or iiivatlers as they 
seem to think. They sit for about lw*» months 
app;ireiilly without eatiiiL', ami tlicii return to the 
sea j^reatly emaciatcil. The pem^uiii makes no pre- 
paration for the <lro]ipiie 4 it anywhere. Their 
patient ciidiirain*i* is reinarkahle. 'fliey often .‘=it 
on the ej;;^ unlil their tails, coveiv-l witli icicles, 
are frozen to the j^round. 'fids stiani^t; hird a|.])e:ir.s 
fpiite in keejiim.' with the remote ami lomly 
Lshinds ill wliich it coir^re^jaU-s and Inn cr)n;'ie- 
;'atecl for iintoM •;e novations. M'lie molly-hawks 
too, line lar^a; birds, rcmlcrc«l u.s ;;oo«l service a.s 
food. 

The killing of the liinls was at. first very iv]>u;,'- 
iiaiil to us. The alijntross was ea>ily de. palcla d ; 
hnt the peii,<^'nin was more lenacinu.^ of lib*, and 
tlion;ih a har]ii1e-:-i bird if left uniiiolestod, at 
timo.s slieweil li:^dit. The tedium of our life wa.s 
mitigated by the nocc.'-sily we were nmler in 
hiintiii;^' the.so birds Ibr oiir d.iily food ; ami tlie 
e";^s wliicli lay in linndreds around ns were a vi-ry 
acceptable and nutritions aiticbf of iliet, and con- 
tributed jiivatly to keeping' up our .■ticii;^tli. 

We bad reiionrsc to many cjdd tlevices fi.r tabh* 
.arliclc.s, .such a.s ;^iii aii'l <jtln!r lujltles for drinkiiiv'- 
cup.s, a.s as they icmaim; I uiihr«iken ; then 

bhulders. Mini |ieii.uuin skin.s m idi* into h,a;;s. into 
which we dippoil a loin' holhiw hone, ami inibibcil 
the. watiT, .<hcjry-cobbler fa'shioii. When we 
incited the fat of the binls it. wa.s poured into one 
of iny HO:i-bools to cool, after which we ]iut it into 
the Kkiii-ba^s to kcc?p. My other boot was n.sed to 
hold .«.ilt W'atcr. Ikaitley’s boots wen*, taken to the 
sprinj: for fresh water, ami were the bf:.st pitchers 
wi- hud. When we ha«l to re.sorl to the feathers 
for fuel, the food took a luii;' time to prqKirc, and 
Olio meal wa.s .scan-ely fiiiislied eri: «(iokin^ was 
he;;!!!! foF llio iie.Nt. Kacli mail was eook fur a week 
at a time. In oiir i‘lKmty we. cut off the for it of a 
sea-boot and iisral it as a drinkin;'-cup. IVnlley 
wits very bandy ; lie made, iiecrllcs out of win*, 
]jart of the thread, we drew 

it from a .strong counterpane, and whmi that 
failed, we iiHcd dried j'rits.s. A knife was made 
Irom hoop-iron fn)m a ^in-ca.se, one shle of 
the hiinille from the top of a jiowder-kc", the 
other side from the bhulo of an oar, riveted 
with wire from the riyyinj', the washers being 


made from a brain ]i1ate from the liccl of my boot ; 
also bands for a watch Avere fiisliioned from a 
jdate likewise taken from my boot — all the work of 
1 Sent ley. Our prc.senl abode was as truly the 
Itock of Storms, and us ilc.scrviiig of that title 
as ever tlip (''ape w.'is. The island was ever more 
or less toiii])cst-beateii. Our ]iard.'«hij)s from cold, 
rain, ami mioav were very severe ; in tact, wo were 
never warm, and hardly ever dry. 

I As time jias-seil on from days in wcM'ks, and from 
; weeks to iinmlhs, witlinut succour, we llnui^rlit 
' .somewhat .cidly of the anxiety of our friends at 
home ; yet in "our .slumlv at h ast, Ave iiCA'er de- 
! sp;urod of beiipj; ultimately rescudl. We kept up 
I our .‘Spirits as Avell a.s aa'c couhl, hohlin,‘» our Satur- 
! day cA’eniiig ctnicerls — the smv' Avith the hiude.st 
■ clnu'u.s being the greatest favourite. We had 
I among u.s a cynic, Avhom we knew to b(^ eiigageil, 

' and who pr(»]>hesii;d th.^t all onr sweethearts would 
I be marrietl hy the time we got home ! We lia'l 
sighteil four ships, two of thiMii coming near ; one 
so near that we saw the man at the Avheel. The 
ea]itaiii of this .ship imule no sign of seeing ns, 
hilt we afterwards h*arneil th.at he do/ .^ee, ns, but 
dill not even rcpoit that hi* hrid, when he gut 
into [»ort. 'I’liis l»ehaviour mi the ]>:irt of one of 
our own countrymen contra-ts painfully Avilh the 
geisenius coniluct of the, g-'illant American.^ avIio 
subsequently rescncd u**. 

It AYoiild Iv, bootless to narrate bow from duv 
to day Ave kept anxious watch ; the reconl wonM 
he little iiiiiiv than a moiiftonoiH detail of ili-- 
appointment, eheerlo-s day.s, stormy weather, and 
bitterly Cold iii;jlil'i. (hir day on the look out, 
Avhicli we look in turns, wa< a ino.-L Aveari-onie 
duty. \\b* lai'l I 0 .-I. other four of otir eompaiiioii'. 
— live in all since w<* came ashore. Mr Staidcirv, 
a young man from I>ovrr, dii‘d on tlie. lOtli of .Inly 
ofloekjaw. Mr ll^•nll^•l■.■:on, who h el been oiirconi- 
p.aiiion on bo.ir.l ship ami in onr .di'dler under tie? 
roek, and wlio had bei-onie endeared to us by Ins 
•jooil disposition, died r-f dv.-'entery, after a long 
iiIno.«j», on the Il-l of .'^eptiuiiber. We rendered 
him AA'bat as.-i.-lance we eonld, hut that, was little. 
On the i^ld of Xovi iiihiT, Willi im I Indiainl, an 
elderly :-eam.an, died. On riiri^tmas day, Mr 
W.ilkers ehild diisl. This w.is the hi.4 death on 
the i>land. It is enrious that, all the bodies after 
death AA'ere i|nili* limji, f do not know AA'helher 
(his can he aecountoil for hy the diet or aoAic 
]ieculiar atmospheric comlit ion. I have heard that 
death caused by liglitniiig i.s fidlowed by thn 
.••.ame rcfsult. Another curious oh.scrAaitirm I made 
AA'its that, if Ave cut oiirselA'cs, hoAvever slightly, the 
bleeding did imt altogether cease for a couple of 
day.s. 'I’he antisetdic. ctlect of the guano aa'ms 
.shcAvn somewhat curiously. It aa'jis niirioun'd 
tliat one of the de.ad hml been buried Avith a comb 
ill Ills jiocket ; and one of our yarly Avishing to 
obtain it, (wo moiillis after the intcrinent, foiiml 
the bfaly Avitli no sign of decay. 

.lanuary l.STli bad now come. In vicAV of the 
rutiii'e, AA'e had collected and stored over a hniidrcd 
gallon.^ of bini-oil for the use of our lamps, Avhich 
Ave kept huniing all night, the Avicka inailc from 
Ihre.'uls drawn from sheets and other article®. We 
ii.'ul also galhereal many thousand ponguiii-akiiis 
for fuel. We had now to some extent hccomo 
nccliinaliscd, and Avero in better health than aa'b 
A vere last year. We Avere put to great shifts for 
ccoking utciisils, our kitchen-ware being nearly 
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worn out, though wc found some hollow stoiifs, not keep him in laKtin,i( TomrMiilinincc. 1 would 
which we used us frying and slew puns. We fain hope that inciiiiH will be found to reimburse 
Iiad, soon after landin'', erccteil on whii li him fur the lavj'e pecuniary loss that, otherwise, 

we placed a count fu-paiie or blanket to attract the his jindiisely iinselli.-li generosity must involve, 
attention of ships that might cniim near us. On the 20th January we si'^lited the t^ierra- 

Early in January wo resolved to hnild, on an Mumm of Jjiveipool, (Japtain Keiinc«ly, bound to 
eminciioc, a high wpiare tower of turf, for the Kurraclifo. As we ovorcro\vdL*d tin; Yoiinfj PlMuir, 
double ])ijrposi! of drawing the notice of jMissing C^iptain Kennedy willingly agiveil to take twenty 
ships and serving as a shelter for the man on the cjf us to Point de dalle, Ccyl'iii ; where, after an 
look-out. The digging of the turf was a gicat agreeable pU'^sage, be landetl \h on tlie 24tli of 
diHiciilty, our only iniphniitMits being our liainls February. Oiir tlianks are «lue to daptain Ken- 
and a piece or two of linnp-iroii. AVo were neily for tlie tivalnieiit we n-eeived nn board his 
greatly retardeil in our building by the unfavour- I ship. 


able weallier, the lain coming down heavily. 


Onr reseiie bad been fpiii'kly inad«; kimwii in 
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ves.<el passed us on llie 14tii of this month, but England; on the 21)th of February I reeeiveil a 
no notice was taken of our .signals. telegram from homo. 1 should have observe<l that. 

.Tanuary the 21.st was an eveiitful day ; deliver- t.'aplaiii dilfanl, for the time giving up the objecl 
mice was at hand! About six o’clock in the ’ of his cruiae, steered for the .\ranritiu.s; but on the 
afternoon we were all .startled by a cry fnnii ! aftr^nioon of the day we left, falling i:i with the 
the man on the look-uiit: ‘Sail, Iio!^ Wc dhl : bouinl for Haiigoon, the remainder of onr 

not long delay in rushing up towards the flag- ‘ companions were transferred to that vessel, and 
Btnlf ; we hoisted two flags, consisting of a piece! siibso'piently ehipjicl for lioinc. We spent some 
of canvas ainl a blanket, one on the tlag-talf , time ngrcfaldy at IN/int de (lalle, receiving 

and oin* on the unfinishiMl lower ; we kindled two j gii*at kindness from the ilistrict judge, the ship’s 
tires, tlie smoke (tf which we caliMilattnl wmiM i agent, the (.'hurcli of England minister, the collector 
he seen ii good way oth The ves.sel did not at * of customs, and other gentlemen. We were, in 
fir^t seem to reganl our signals ; wi? wexv. prcib;\bly ! fact, treated more liltc friends than castaway.s, and 
loo impatient. Slip, howcAer, soon made heail are not likely ever to forget the attention we 
towar<ls us, wlicn we hccaiiie greatly excited ; received. 

some, in their delight, cutting strange antics, in 1 am again in England, and at home, eiideavoiir- 
J’act a geiiiiiiuf * Invak-down!’ When about a ; ing to look hack upon the wreck of the *S7mf/im<jrc 
mile from our ruck, to our great jtiy, .-lie lowered ‘ ineivly as an unpleasant drcMin. cj. i». r. 

two hoat.^. They trie«l to elfect a lam ling on | _ 

the north side, i»ut it was not jioc.^ible. One [ ^ ^ ^ ,,,,,, 

of the boats coming neanr the rock, our sail- 1 F A L L E N F 0 ll T II X E S. 

maker K*ap‘*d into the water, and was bauh'd ! ciiAi-Tiai xxxvii.- -.IF.XXY at uav. 

aboard. Ihey then pulled to the point whi'i'c. 

we originally landed, (’aptaiii Oillard wa.s in Mr C.\Mri>F;x was upon the whole not .sorry to 
one of the. Isiats. Night coming on, he told us have been left boliiinl by bis wife in Sanbeck ; the 
that he could not tak«». ns off until next mom- «b*>rt way to Iliver.-i-Ie over the crags was not, 
ing, but that ho slionld leave im some Invail and; indeed, very nice walking in winter weather ; but it 

]i(irk. However, upon being told that there was was no great di.'>lance to llh'abarrnw, where ‘the fly' 

a lady ashore, he gallantly hrnnghl lii.s boat a.s conid be procnrctl to lake him lioine ; and he was 
close to the ro-rk as he prudently could, and took really glad of being alone with Jell', and of having 
aboard Mrs Wonlsworth, her son, twti invalids, a woril or two in privale with llie two girls. Jell 
and tlie second male. Wt* spent this our last had received no .siimmon.s t.i) Uiverside upon this 
night on the island with litllit sleep, but with j melanclioly occu'^ion -Mis ilampdfUL objected, os 
tuiiiultiious feelings of joy and hope— for we Avere 1 a matter of princijih*, to people miming into 
yet to see the friends >\lio liad long mourned us j expenses for mere sentiment— but had invited 
as dead. ' I himself to Dr (.’iir/oii's. 

Next inoniitig, the ve.«sel coming nearer, throe : ‘ 1 should like, ii it would not be inconvcnnuit 

boats came ashore for us. 'I’lie carpi nlcr having . t‘> yon,* he wrote the doctor, ‘to pay the last 
made four cros.ses of avoo' 1, they Wi-re placeil to ! trihulo of respect to tin' be-t and dean’-st fiieiid f 
mark the graves of onr nnfortnnnte companions i have had in the AVorld;* and Hie doctor Innl 
whose fate it was to rest in this lonely isle in the I allowed the plea, and welcomed the la l warmly. 
Indian Ocean, which wo left with beating boarls ! He looked somethin^ more tlian a lail now; his 
and no regrets, and where nt* bad .spout six months | life in town bad givenniim an air of iiiih pciidence 
and twenty-two days under very nnn.-ual coiiditioii.s. j and self-po.-se.-sioii, lliongli witlnait the least touch 
T believe that the most tlnniglitlcss among ns will i of conceit, lie looked hainlsomiT than i*ver, tliongli 
remember Avitli sobered feel iiig.s, and to liis latent * his dark eyes were heavy with woe, and hi.s lair 
day, lii.s snjoiirn on Apostle Island. lace .siuulowed with grief, a.s lie walked with little 

Wc were re.ceived on hoard the. slii]! Aviili the Tony ahead of their two companions, and talked ill 
greatest kimliie..ss, being all provided with complete a low voice of the departed dear one. 
suits of new clothing, taken from tlui ship’s store.s. With the .i^ipiire and the doctor, a.s was natural, 
Mrs AVonlswoilli received every aLluntioii from Ihc future of the orphaned Daltons iormed the. 
Mrs (Tiflanl, the captain’s wife. The ship Avhicli chief topic of coiiveraatioii ; and in connection with 
relieveil ns wiui the Yountj Phirnix of New Red- it, Mr (i;impilen meiitionetl the oiler that had been 
fonl, nil American ivlinler, commanded by Captain made by Mr Holt. 

(lijfanl. or this kind-hearted and generous sailor ‘ It was a deuced kind thing of the man, that I 
it is impossible for ns to speak in terms too lauila- must .say,* observed he, when he had delivered this 
tory: wc would be ungrateful indeed if we did iiifoniiatioii, Avbicli he felt somehow hod lallen flat. 


I 
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* Very iiiuuh so/ said the doctor, * if it was diain- from Riverside. It was quite a relief to him that 

trresteii.’ a hciul of the road here shewed them the village 

* There was no promise attached to it whatsoever, — they were now returning; from the mere— ami 
my {* 00(1 friend ; the oiler was made (piite free.’ once more introduced, by association, the topic of 

"‘Still, from what 1 have seen of Mr Holt,’ per- the morning, 
slated the other, ‘ 1 should think he was a gentle- * I slinnld like to have a few words with your 
who looked, in some shape or another, for sisters before I start, Tony,’ said tlic squire, ‘ if 
jus quid yro quo. Moreover, [ believe him ch'ver they feel otjual to sec me.’ ' 

enough to gauge the nature of those with whom ‘ Oh, L uiii sure tliey would see you, Unch* I 
he has to deal. If he lends our young friends George, because’— — Hero he stopped short; j 
money, he ])laces them under an oliligation ; .*ind what he had in his niiml was, ‘beeausc they couhl ; 
there is only one way— :u» it swuns to me by sec*. Mrs Camiideii, who is not half so nice ;* hut 
which that obligation can be discharged.’ unlike that lady, he soiiiutimes felt a hesitation 

‘ I think you are not very charitable to Mr in speaking his iiiiiul. 

Holt,’ said Mr Cainpdcii, with a litlle flush. ‘ ikjcause. In*, is iheir hi*st friend ; idi, Tony?’ 

‘Pi»rha|« not,’ said the doctor dryly. ‘Still, I ohservtMl the doctor, hastening tn the rescue, 
think it harl upon the girl to place her in such a ‘ That is r|uitc right Wo three will take another 
poitioii. Suppose a lovely young wonmi, fur turn togi lliiT, while the scpiire goe.s in.* 
example faiid what c.an he more likely f), advanced Since ^Irs (Hampden’s departure that afternoon, 

I me money upon very doubtful security — should . the two sifters had not met Kitty had devoted 
: not I be bound, if 1 could not repay lier, to make j herself to the baby, and .Teiiny hail remained in 
her Mrs 0.?* j her own room endeavouring, in vain, to devote 

‘1 Udievo you’re right, Curzon,* said Mr herself to her hooks. They were both aware that 
Campdeii suddenly: ‘it law struck me in the it behoved them to he doing nomethinfj: not to ’ 
same light, myself. The money, if they want it, give themselves over to the grief that was impor- | 
siiall be forllicomiiig .some other way.’ tuning lluuii to become its pr^^y. They only ' 

I He g.ave a great sigh as he said that, as a thrifty shewed their weakness by avoiding Lite little , 

’ man might do wlio has made up his minil to some drawing-room when tiny coiivcMiicutly couM ; I 
c.\ti'avagaiu'c ; hut Mr Campdeii was not thrifty; since it was there that the si-irai of loss oppresses I 
I and though he was counting the cost of what he them most: the nnfinislied ]tiia;e of work ; the still j 
1 lijul resolved to do, it was not the expense that open »lesk ; the honk half reatl ; the cmi»ty loimg- . 
i made him sigh. If he advised the girls not to lake iiig-clmir, were for the present daggers, each of ; 

this money, especially if his W'ife had already per- which stubbed them to the veiy hi.*art. Perhaps, ; 
i Buaded them to do so, ‘there would he the deuce too, the conscinusiuss of their dis:igroemeiit — nr j 
of a row,* ho knew, with Julia. ^ ^ rather of tlieir want of acenr.! with res|)ect 

*I .eay, JclK, what is i/tfwr opinion of Mr Holt?’ to tln^ proposition made by Mrs (’’ampdeu, Inul 
inquired the doctor presently, pitching liis voice helped to keep them apart for that half-Iiour 
80 a.s to reach the others; ‘that is, so far as you or so. A quarrel was imprcisihle. between tlieiii 
j can tell it coii.sisteiil1y with Invalty to your at nnv time, iiiucli more on llio v«?]y d.iy wlieii 
chief.’ j Ihey Iiad laid in e.-irth the being they had loved 

‘Ay, we Tnu.stn*t disclose the secrets of the I he.^t upon it, and who liml repaid their love w'itli i 
pri.son- house, must we P saiii Mr Campdeii; ‘how' such usurious interest. Thi?re were re.asoiis, ns I ! 
W'c rig the markets, and all that.’ liavc shewn, why those two from tin* first Bhiiuld ; 

‘ [ am hound to say that Mr Holt Inis been not have gone the w'.iy of ino.-^t sisters in this I 
nnifornily civil to me,’ replied the young fellow’ re.<!pect ; and since niisfortniie had hefallcn them, j 
frankly. ‘Nay, not only civil, hut considerate, the bonds of lov(; hi'twoen them had been natii- i 
III my ignorance and inexperience, 1 have no rally strengthened and tig1iteii(*d. It is a poor j 
doubt maiic lots of blunders in business iiiatl'*rs, fancy indiHMl that lias ]iaiiited Love as flying out ' 
and he has never said a w’ord about tliem. And of the w'indow w’lieii Poverty knocks at the door. 

; this is the more creditable to him, because he hates With those witliiii, if they he not utterly worth’ 

; mo very conliallv, and he knows that 1 hate him.’ Ie.ss, he remains a more cherished guest than ever. 

; -My dear Jeff, 1 um iisioiiislied at yon!’ ex- I Tiuloed, it w’as only their ordinary close affection I 
claimed Mr Gam])den. Tlio doctor looked astoii- and nn.'inindty w'hieli gave any importance to 
ished too, hut with a .sly twinkle in his eyes that the dilfereiicc of opinion between tlie two sisters ; 
did not speak reproof. it .seemed so strange to each (hat the other should 

‘ No^ sir ; we don’t like one another, and we take an opixisitc view of any matter. 

; never shall,* continucil llie young man ; * but 1 Jenny on her part had no doubt whatever as to 
j do my duty hy him, [ hope, ami, os I say, 1 have the course, they were hound to follow with respect 
I nothing to complain of in his hehavionr to me.* to Mr Holt’s olTer. If she had thought Kitty was 
; ‘ Well, I have known many partnersliips carried seriously thinking of accepting it, she would have 

i on on worse terms,’ observed "the doctor cheerful ly. been fiirion.s. She saw it at once in the veiy^ light 
■ ‘ Tint how was it that oil and vinegar were got to in wliii'.h it appeared to Dr Giirzon. ‘This iinpu- 
niix in the first instance ?' dent man was offering to lend his money upon the 

‘'fhe exphuiiition is very simple, doctor. Mrs very best of security — namely, on Kitty nemelf. If 
Dalton — God bless her ! — asked Mr Holt to take the offer wras accepted, it was in faettho offer of his 
me, and ail vised me to go: And- ami’ — here hand!’ Whut hesitation therefore need there be 
Jeif began for the first time to exhibit eiiiharnus- os to their reply ? As to Mrs Cainpdeii’s making 
ment- * nothing else happened to offer itself.’ the proposition, that was only to lie oxpectcil, 
For the second time the colour came into Mr after what had already happened, and was aiiotlior 
Catnpdeii’s face ; ho could not hnt remember the reason, if such were wanted,* for declining it 
circumstances under which Jeif had been driven Sooner than see her Kitty sacrificed on the altar 
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to MAinmon, for tlio Mike oF henr*ir and Tony and 
the iMiby, *he would have ‘ starved first* 

But bcHidcB this bitter fueling, there was a fire 
kindled in Jenny’s breast that flamed n^rainst almost 
(•verybody ; nny, which resented tlic blows of Fate 
itself. She had taken it ill in church that day 
that the Bleabarrow clergyman— of whose cure 
Sanbeck formed a portion not much visited except 
ill the summer months — should have spoken of her 
mother’s future with charitable confidence. The 
wolds of ITamh't addressed to the ofliciating niitiis- 
t(>T at Ophelia's grave wouhl have expressetl her 
thoughts. AVhat jiriest on earth had the right to 
(riilogise her mother, far less to hint a douht of lier 
y)erfection 7 As for the oufc^ide worhl, she scornfil 
it : the chill touch of misfortune had witlu'red up 
her soul, and shut her syiiipatliiea within very 
narrow limits. IFcr own llesli and blood : Jeft' and 
the doctor : N iirse Ifaywoo*! and Uncle Cleoi-gf*, were 
now all the world held that was dear to her ; ami 
even Uncle Ciuorge was suiforing in her opinion as 
the husband— or rather because he W’as the slave - 
of Ilia Julia. LJinler those circumstances, it was 
])erhaps creditable to poor Jennv that she had been 
as civil to Mrs L’aiiipdcii that afternoon as she had 
luaui. 

Kitty, on the other hand, was actuated by differ- 
ent feelings. Her mothers death had left her — 
until her father’s return, of which, however, she at 
least still eiitertaineil a hope — head of the family, 
and her soul was filleil with the sense of that respon- 
sibility. The proposition made on behalf of Mr 
Holt did not strike her with that force and signifi- 
cance which it had for her sister ; she saw in it a 
kindness, unexpected indecil, hut explicable enough 
on the ground of his fnendshii» for her father. She 
looked upon the money as a loan, not as a gift ; 
and though evmi so, it would he unpleasant to 
accept it, she did not think it consistent with her 
duty to those left in her charge to refuse rucIi an 
offer point-blank. She had not yet made herself 
aware how their slender finances actually stood, and 
therefore could not measure the necessity of the 
case ; and she was solicitous not to lose a friend 
for her dear ones, and still more, not to make an 
enemy. That she could he resolute against dicta- 
tion, when her heart counselled resistance, has 
been proved by her refusal of Mrs t!iimpdeii’s 
generous proposal to take the hahy off Iht liamls ; 
hut Jenny had h'ft tho room before she had dis- 
played this fortitude. 

It W'as therefore under some sort of misunder- 
standing, rather than disagrceiiient, that the two 
sisters now met in the little sitting-room, having 
been suininoncd tliithcr by the squire’s arrival. 

*My darlings,' said he gently, *this is a sad day 
for you ; but I thought you would not iiiiuil 
seeing Uncle (Jeorge.* 

The sight of these delicate girls, so pale and 
mournful, iu their sinqdc black dresses, air(H!led 
him deeply. He noticed that Kitty wept, wliile 
Jenny was quite dry-eyed, and yet that the latter 
look^ the more pained and hoiieloss of the two ; 
that was probably, thoiighl he, because of her 
physical ailment, poor thing. He tenderly em- 
braced them both, and tlieii spoke some hopeful 
words about their father. 

J Jeff says that it is by no means llionght to be 
a desperate case witli mgnnl to tlio Flamhoroutjh 
even now ; and that persons are still found 
to insure - her, though, of coune, at a great pre- 


mium-- Come, come, girls ; cheer up : I hope 
and trii«t that my old friend may come home to 
sec his darlings yet.’ 

‘Not a] I his darlings— not the best of them,' 
moaniMl Kitty, wringing her little hands. 

have 1)0 hope. Uncle Geoigi?,* said Jenny 
quietly. 

‘Well, well ; lime, will shew, lass. My prayer 
is, that your poor father may he restored to bf? 
your guide and protector. But if it please (lod 
to ilenv this, material matters will, on tho other 
hand, he less uiitowanl with you. His life h 
insured— though, singularly enough, I never knew 
it — in a (’ompany of which 1 am a director, for 
live thousaiifl pound.s. The worst is, that some 
lime may elapse before the proof uni ve.s— that 
is*— — 

‘We understand,' intftrrnpleil Jenny quietly. 
‘ Mrs Campden explained it.' 

‘ Ves, yes ; and about Holt’s offer, and so on. 
Well, I liavc been thinking since, that you might 
have some hesitation in accepting that. Now, sup- 
pose a little arrangement should be entered into 
IjctwcMin you two and me, no one else knowing 
aiivthiiig about it ; there wouhl not be the samo 
ohjectioii, would there 7 Ib^re are two hundred 
pounds— that wouhl he enough, eh 7' 

‘O yes, Uncle George ; hul’ 

‘ Now, mv dear Kilt}*, it's a loan; you need liavc 
no false pride in the matter.' 

‘ But I am not sure that wc shall w'ant It, Uncle 
George, at least not just at present. We shall live 
very, very tpiictly now shall we not, Jenny, you 
and 1 1 ami as for Tony, he will soon he olf onr 
hands. It is such nn iiidescrihaldc pleasure to us 
to think that the poor boy will for the next year 
or two, at all events, feel no disadvantage Irom 
his change of fortune, since you liave so kindly 
olfen'd to send him to Eton.’ 

* To Eton 7* saiil Mr Camp len, reddening. ‘ Yes ; 
to he .«uire there was some talk of that. But Mrs 
('aiiipleii Wiis thinking perliaps some other school 
— I mean in the hoy's own inten*st -might, under 
the rireumstanre.s, he more suitable.' 

‘O dear; I am so sorry!’ said Kitty. ‘Papa 
went away so ])lcased that Tony was to go to 
Ftiui ; and mamma — 1 think, soniehow,dear mamma 
hail set her heart upon it., ^^o^eover, Uncle Geoige, 
you proiiiisf'd it,' observed Killv gravely. 

‘ Well, iiiy dear, I believe I did, ami I should 
liko to do it still ; but the fiict is, Mrs Campden 

thinks However, no mutter about that; I 

piDiiiisc you the boy shall go to as good a school 
as Eton.’ 

‘Subject to what Mrs Campden thinks.’ 

‘O JcMiiiy, Jenny !* cried Kitty reprovingly. 

Mr (Jaiiipdeii’s face turned from red to white. 
It w;i8 the first time either of the girls had seen 
Uncle George ‘put out,’ except by his wife. 

‘ You should not speak to your father's friend 
like that, Jenny,* sjiid he severely. ‘It is not 
becoming in a young girl.* 

‘ It is becmniiig in no one to break his word, and 
least of all because - 

‘ Be quiet, Jenny !* cried her sister, with passion- 
ate ph'iwling. ‘liow can you, can you talk ao, 
when Uncle George h:ui just l)een so kind !’ 

* What Jenny says will make no diflerence as to 
that,' said the squire coldly. ‘ The two hundnsl 
pounds are quite at your service.' 

‘ But 1 am not sure that we shall want them. 
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Uncle (k'ortrc/ said Kitty timidly, and flii.sbiiig * 1 raniiot stay hero to listen to these things/ 
very iiiiich at the sight of Mr Campden's pocket- stiid Mr Cumpden, also rising from his scat *I 
hook. It lield the very same notes which had came hero, Heaven knows, without expecting any 
been olFereil to John Dalton on the eve of his such scene — 1 Avished to <lo you nothing but kind- 
luckless departuro from Riverside, and been ness, and f wish it still Kitty.’ 
ilcclincd. *1 know it. Uncle Clcoi^ge, and Jenny knows 

‘ Voii will certii Illy want tlu?m, iiiy dear/ said il/ sobbed i>oor Kitty; * only, she Avas pat out by 
he; ‘if not to-day, to-morro\A\ It is ridiculous the disappointment about Eton: nut on her 
to suppose that you can keep house— and pay OAvn account, of course, nor even on Tony’s, but 
unlooked-for expenses also— on your little income, beiuiuse it aa’iis mamma’s Avish that— that — and 


w'ithout any hope of its being increased.* 

‘ We have Inipe, Mr (.-anipdeii/ said Jenny 


because to-day t>f all days * 

‘ Ves, yes ; [ see/ said Mr (\impdeii, his kindly 


sloAA’ly. ‘And I for my part at le:u<t, had rather nature reasserting itself; ‘it has been very nn- 


iiot take ’ 

‘You talk very foolishly, girl/ iiiternipted ^Ir 


fortunate. Rut don’t let us part ill friends.’ 

Kitty’s answer was to throw her arms about bis 


Campden Avitli irritation : * if you suppose you can neck aiul cover him AcitU tears ninl kisses. 

cMrn your own living, you must he mad. f knoAV j * (.*ome, Jenny/ said he, ‘you Avill shake hnnd.s 

you are thinking of your lacework; but Lady i willi Uncle (leorger 

Skiptoii Avas Avriliiig about it only the other day I ‘O yes; 1 will shake hands Avilh you - Mr 
lo .Mrs Campden, and assured her that, conimer- 1 (Jampdeii ; ami I thank you for all }oiir kind- 


cially speaking, it AA'as A’alucless.* 

It AA'as a cruel thing to say, can'ii in anger, hut 


nesses in old times.* 

‘ Well, the old times Avill conn; 


again, my girl. 


the squire little kiieAV AA'hat p:iin he AA'as inllicting. some day; and y<m Avill ho sorry to Iiave been si> 
The thought that her little private note to Lady hitler willi us at Hivi-r^ide, ami 1 should be sorry 
Skiptoii with its otfer of the lace hail bi^oii made too - only I shall have forgotten it.* 


the subject of correspondence between her lady- | ‘No, .Nir raiiipdrii; you Avill not have forgotli*u 
fillip and Mrs Campden, Avas gall ami wormwood i it, tliongh it is kiml of you to s.iy you Avill ; ami 
to her. * That AA’oiiiaii * must have known, then, the old times will ai'nr come back; they arc dead 
that she had tried lo sell her AA'ares in toAvn, and | and gone.* Tlie tears came into her large eyes, 
failed. her voice Irciiibleil, her frail linihs ga\'i! way 

‘ it is not the lace at all, Mr (‘am])den, AA'hic.h • beneath her, ami she would have fallen, but for 
I liaA'C in my mind/ said Jenny, speaking very ■ Kilty’s protecting arm, Avhii.li in a moiiuait eii- 
firmly. | circhnl her AA'aist. 

‘What is il, then/* ‘Don’t speak, darling; don’t Avorry yourself/ 


firmly. circhnl her AA'aist. 

‘What is il, then/* ‘Don’t speak, darling; don’t Avorry yourself/ 

‘It is a secret. I cannot tell ynn Avhal it is, Avlii«porod Kilty; ‘ I’ncle (rcorgn has not gone 


even if you jmniiiscd not to Idl.* 
‘Jenny, you are insulting me.’ 


I aAvay angry : there is no iiiischi(‘f done — at )i;iist I 
j hope not. And L don’t blame you for Avhat you 


‘No; 1 am but telling the trntli ; Ihoiigli, if said — no, not om; bit.* 

I did insult you, it AViuild be only Avhat your Whosoever bad de>crb'd lliem, Avlioiiisocvcr tlie.y 
Avife did to 113 to-day, and has been doing every had lost, these, two loving In arts Avero one, ami the 
day since wc Avere poor.’ ' stronger for their iiilertAviiiing. 

‘ This is very .^ad,* .said ]i[r raiiipden, looking at ' - — - - — 

-I ■ IT • .1 • IT.IMITIVK Momes ()!•' (!I10SS1X(; THE 

very sad lo think that om/s friends should bo so Jil\ 


base. T say these tilings hccaiiye I am angry; but j Wiikn Sir Doughw Korsylh ami (’oloiicl Ciordoii, 
Kitty thinks the same, thoiigii .she docs not say' j in LSTm, Aveiit on an Kiiibassy from the Viceroy of 
them.’ I Imlia to the Khan of Kasligar and Yarkand, they 

‘There is some friglilfiil iiii.-lake/irinrmured Mr | had lo cross some of llie most tremendous moiin- 
Oainpilcn lielph-ssly. The alteralioii in hin AvilVs : tain-passes in Asia, sc])araliiig the I’uiijab and 
manner towards her late guesl.s since tlu ir mis- j ( ^islniiere on the south from ’I’ibet and Kashgar on 
furtuiic bail by no means esi-aiM-il him ; Imt lie had the norlli. The mountains form the riiggejl knot 


ihittorcd hiinsell' that he alone had i 


which i‘i)iinccts the. IlimalaA’a Avith the llimhi 


‘A iiii.stake !’ cried Jenny s.-orn fully, ‘Yes, it | Kush ranges, and are intersected Avitli raA'ines and 
is a mistake, and very rrightrnl too, to insult river torrent.s diflicult to cross with the rude appli- 
people because they are ]njiir ; to ]ialroiii<e them ; aiici;.s of those regions — f>spcciiilly for a train of 
lo endcaA'our to humiliate them by gifts at the .si;vcral score men and iiiiile.s, Avitli baggage of all 
expense of others. That, however, is Avhat one kiml.s. ’Che lii.storian of the Kmbassy, Mr Rcllcw. 
inuHt needs expect of some iiaturr‘.s aa'oiuch’.s (army surgeon in the Rengiil caA'iilry), in J'is 
natures. Rut that a innn— an/an - should promise roceiifly ]iuhrished volume, giA'cs .an interefiting 

something to an old friend, and then, when that .account of t ho coiilrivanccs adopted by the native.-^ 
friend has been lo.st at se:i, and his Avife is deail, for cros-siiig rivers where no bridges exist, 
and his cliildreii desolate, .should iireak li is word. The J hid um, forming at one part the boundary 
at the instigation of anotlicr— that, I say, is base!’ lietweeu the I’mijiil) and Cashmere, is, at the point 
III her indignation and bitterness, Jenny hail Avliere many travellers cross it, so beset Avith 
risen to her feet. If she hail been a .strung big rapids and niigc boulders as to be neither fordable 
woman, red of face and loud of tongue, one might on foot nor passable by boats. The natives use a 
have set her down as a A'irago ; but being pale and rope-bridge called a a single coni strelclicd 
■wan, and speaking most music.aliy all the while, across from bank to bank, and secured to the toj> 

I althongb her Avoids tloAvcd like a torrent, it was of vertical walls of clilf. The c.onl is furnished with 
I impossible for a man to despise her wrath. a loop-cradle slung on it by a forked piece of wood. 
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in such u way tliat the (rradhi, tlioii^'li irnMiiov.-ihle, sion, wo saw tin; rivc'r crossed under exceptionally 
is free, to slide hiickwnnU and forwtards on the line, diilicnlt conditions. In the ordinary stale of the 
Mr Rcllcw watched the movcnicnts of a spare half- ciirrenl the passa;jc is a simpler matter ; it admits 
naked mountaineer in crossinj' this frail bridge, of a hiiiidle lieing earricil on the hack of the pas- 
Thc mail fastfjiied a scanty hiindlo aronnil his chest seiiger, who, if he 1^1111101 paddle himself over, may 
with a tattered scarf, and cuntioiisly sleppeil down lie toweil across hy aiiullier who can.* 
to the edge of the rock ; ^mlliiig the cradle to- Aiiotlu;!' inoile of crossing rivers U hy lha jlMi, 
Avaiils him, he seated himself in the. loop (for the 1 a sort of swiiig-hiidge. Mr iJirllew saw this in use 
cmdlc was really nothing more). With a thrust j at a part of llie .lln.*liim near JIaltya«‘r, where the 
against the rock, he ptisheil himself, and shot half ! river is a hundred yanls or so in width, and Hanked 
across the river hy the dcsce.iuling inclination j hy high hanks. *J'lie jli»ln coiisi-t.^ of three roi^es 
of the rojM*. itself. Arrived there, however, th»! ' .*li‘etclied ncros-i the stre.'im at a height of eight 
iiiomcnlnm cea.-fod, and he was hrouglit to a stand, i or ten tcijt above the wali:r ; lln-y are fa'^ened 
Resting for a moment in mid-air over the roaring ■ to two Inittres.*? piers, built up of hjosc boulders 
and foaming torrent, to still the o>ci Hal ions of and hrii.shwood fagots. Each jiicr slope.s a.s a 
the rope, h(‘ seized ilii} coni with liolli hands, and i kiinl of causeway toward.s the. land, hut drops as a 
]in)pelled himsidf forwanl hy a srrri'‘.s of .^uddcii ‘ wall towanls the water; wliil.-it in its suhstincc arc 
jerks of the h‘gs, gnt-fiing the cord a foot or two ' iinhcddcd several strung upright posts a .9 support.^ 
ill advance, and liming the luovciiieiits of the | for the three rope.s. Tlie-ic ropis are stretcheil 
jerk.s to the (».sc.illationH of the coni. In tlii.s way I acn^s the. river in ;i mode repivsentcd in section 
he n;aohed the top edge of the clilf on tlie oppo- | hy the throe yioints of a letter V, <ir hy the three 
site side of the river. ^ Tlic coni was nolhing Ijiit dots *.* that i**, two iiiiper rone.-* siile hy side, and 


site side of the river. Tlic cord was n'» 1 hing Ijiit dots *.* that i**, two iiiiper rones siile hy side, and 
a clo.se, thick, and strong twist, made of a long the other midway helwemi them, hut at a lower 
climhiiig plant mixcal with the. twig.s of a specic-s Icwl. Numerous large V-.diapcd yiroiigs of wood, 
of Iiidigiifera ; till* cradle and .shore fasteiiiiig.swei*e placed at intervals of four or live yanls apart, 
of raw hi«le. When kejit in good repair, thc.se keep the. ropes in their prnjier relative positions; 
.•^lender bridges, it apn<*ars, arc very strong, and thc.se ]»rongs are secnrcil hy tlmng.s of raw hide, 
capable of ooiiveying Imrses and sliee.]i aciuss the an«l arc further slrciigllnMied above hy a coni which 
river ; the animal.s an: .slung in the. cradle, and let w passed ac.ru.ss from one upper point of the prong 
gently down one slope and hauled up the other to the other. 

hy niean.s of a separate rope. Such bridge.^, how- Siic.h being the con struct i«>u of the jlutlr, Mr 
ever, are only uscil whore the hanks are very Rellew s.i\v one of them used as a bridge in the 
Steen, and tile stretch aero-ss not very wid<*. following manner. Tlic ropes hniig with a con- 

Tlie. members of the Emhas.-#y saiv the river .sideiahlc hciid hy tlicir own weight ; whilst the 
emssed hy some nalivc.s at 'riiaiiilali in quite a wind swayed them in a somewhat viohmt manner. 
(litVerent manner. The hank on one shore i.s A native cros.sed the river Iiy ahwj the 

only a liltlo way above the level <ir the river, /mox? ainl maintained hi.s balance with his 
while on the oilier it ri.^'*.s almost pcrnmidicnlarly two lian l.s on tin* upper rope.s, which came about 


from the water’s c«lge ; Iheix: are thercrore 110 to th«* level of hi.< >.honl<leis. It was not a por- 
facililie.s for the 7 n?rir, just dt si rihi'd. Tin: cnw<. furmance d U Rlondin, for the man had the hand- 
ing was elfceted hy means of a yhiiut::, at a time rup.-s to guide him ; nevcrllu*lc.<s, it reijuired a 
wiicii the river was in full lloml, and ciuaiili!ic.s nimble ui?e of sii|ipli» feet to ti*ead in safety such 
of drift were being carried along the rushing a narrow pathway. .Xfr Rd lew .•‘aw four men cross 
torrent. The nhiwh is little more than an iiillal' d this bridge at the s.ime time, two of them carrying 
ox or goat hide - or rather, two linles ladied h!intlle.s at llicir ha-.-k.s ; Ihev followed one another 
together ; each separately inllaU*d by blowing at iiiti ivals of four or live ]i.ic.c.s, ami were careful 
through a wooden vent tixcil in one of the fori.*- to ‘ hreak step* (a.-* sulilicrs call it), .so as to prevent 
logs of tile hide, and closed hy a wooden Jihig. the dangerous nmliil.ilion.s which would otherwise 
ilio. floating craft thus forniL'd was hehl on the have jerked tlicin oil’ their narrow fooling. As 
edge of the river till the rider, striding acros.s it, they arrived at the yiroiigs in succession, they 
passed each leg Ihrough a loop of strapping hang- c.uitiou.sly ducked or sPioped under the cros.s corils, 
ing like a stirrup leather on each .side; then, Only one man at a time was in the sp.aci* Ivt ween 
keeping hia two hands on the two vent-plugs two adja*’-M 5 t prong.s -douhile.-is to avert over- 
(partly to keep them liriii, and partly as a hoM), ]Hv.ssurc on so frail abridge. The weight of the 
he jiliingcd out into the foaming torrent, paddling four men, di.*=lrihuletl over iliireivnt parts of the 
along with legs and clhow.s. .Alucli .skill is required Iciigtli, w.-u siiHicieiit to hear down the middle of 
to manage lhe.se bladder-hoats (if such they may he tin: bridge to the surface of the water, in.-omiicli 
called) in rough water ; hut the natives who cross that the men’s feet were, temporarily imiiier.-'ed in 
the rivers of the Upper I’unjah and Uashmerc are. wave-crests, and the slriii ture swaveil i:onsidiTahly 
equal to the occasion. ‘ We saw,* says Mr Bellew, from the action of tlic men njuui it ami the waves 
‘.several men out on the shinu:i hi (piest of the drift beneath it. Rut the natives jilnddifl on without 
borne down by the Hood ; and to judge from the timidity, custnni ami practice liavin;' Iiahitiiated 
ease and confidence with which each guided his them to ihU singul.ir mode nf c.ro'..diig rivers.^ 
awkwanl little craft, tliey must he practically faiiii- One kind of hriilge, called a hMul, crossing a 
liar with its use in this place. The cour.age with river near the chief city <)1 C.i.sliiiiciv, appears to 
which they buffeted the breiikers, and the dexterity have made more jindension to eiigiiieeriiig rank ; 
shewn in avoiding the whirl of the rapids, were iicvertliele.ss it would be a very primitive atfair 
no less astonishing than the skill with which in our eyes. It is formed eiiLiivly ot imdrcs.sed 
they secured a mssing waif, and the firniness of logs of pine mnl ecil.-ir — whole tree trunks simply 
riding displayed us their buoyant supports were loiqieil of their branches. The. longest and strongest 
borne bounding over the wave-tops. Ou this occa- are laid side by side across the river, resting on riule 
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piers. These piers, of which there arc six, arc 
twenty to twenty-five feet iipurt ; and a leii^tli of 
two or three feet of each ciiil of every h^ rests 
simply on them, without any other fastening'. 
The piers are solid blocks or masses of Io»s, 
arranged layer above Liver alternately at right 
angles, and every log resting in notches cut in 
those below ; they are somewhat of hour-glass 
contour, the horizontal section about half-way u]) 
being less than at the top or the l>ottoni. The 
piers repose on a foundation of stone.s imhedded 
in the iiinddy hed of the river, and arc prrjtcctc<l 
against the current hy a ciil-water jiointiiig up- 
straani, and built of loose stones filled into a 
frame of logs. Upright posts of cedar Liniher are I 
driven into every ]iier, uiid these posts supfiort 
two hand-railings that run from end to end of 
the bridge. The cellar tinihi-r is very durable, 
and the rickety-looking fabric is really strung ami 
lasting. 


DASIIMARTON’S LEGACY. 

CHAl'TKIt V. 

Alfred IFarvey reach wl Friddendcn soon after 
tliTOc o’clock, and in an ordinary way would have 
driven through the town without stopjnng, and so 
linnie. But on this occasion he had made up his 
mind to see. Lucy; he therefore put up his horse at 
the tyiiile Hart, and walked down the High Street 
towanls the cottage. On his way he met Spill ur. 

* Shall f find your sister at home T he a.sked. 

*No,* said the youth; Mts holiday afternoon, 
and she/fl gone out somewhere; hiit she’ll bt? 
home hy tea-time. Siifipose you cornu in ami 
share onr hnmblc inoal— afternoon tea, eh V 

Spiller was thus gracious hccaiise he saw in 
Alfred Harvey the sole chance of any c.xtrication 
fi-oni his ciiibarraMsnients. If Harvey were eiiga*icil 
to his sister, he would he hound to do sonicthing 
for him, Sjiiller. It wmild he a nui.^^aiice to he 
connected with sii«'h a loutish fellow; hut that 
could not he helped. There w.a.s no doubt that he 
hail plenty of iiioiiey even now, and wonlil he a 
rich man when his father died. Tresiliun wn-t out 
of the race now, evidently, Spiller thought, ami 
Alfred was the di.sagreeablc alternative. 

Alfred ilid not, however, eagerly .snatch at the 
opportunity, as one might have expected ; for one 
thing, he was uncertain as to what .sort of a recep- 
tion he would get from Lucy if he appeared under 
Spiller's anspicos. lie replied, therefore, guard- 
edly, that he thought he could not stay in town so 
long, but that if he could manage it he might 
conic. lie hod nn opportunity now to deliver the 
book, but he did not avail himself of it. No ; he 
would not rashly part with this inval liable piuvs- 
porL If lie could only fiiiil out now where Lucy 
had gone, and throw himself in her way n.s she 
returned, he would have a chance of a (ielighlfnl 
walk ; and then, if she conliriued her brother’s 
invitation, an equally agreeable evening iniglit 
follow. He could not very well make inquiries, 
however, ns to Lucy’s whereabouts ; he must triwt 
to hia own judgment and goml-lnck for hitting the 
right direction. It was most likely that she had 
gone os far ns Tattciiden — that was her favourite 
walk, and All rad knew and rc^sfiected the motive 
that took her there. But by strolling along gently 
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in that direction, he would probably meet her 
about half-way. 

The young man had ciilculntcd pretty correctly ; 
liefore he had traversed half the distance hctweeii 
Friildenden and Tuttenden, she whom he sought 
n]ippared in the distance coming towards him. 
Thu sight of her figure robed in black, hew slow, 
li-stless step and des])oiuhMit attitude, struck him 
with compassion. How dilferent she hud seemed 
a few shoit months ago, with her gay hnmoiii's 
nml imperious W!iy.s her conuctti.sli costumes, her 
style and independence ! Site saw him now, and 
would have turned aside if she could ; hut tliLM'c 
was no other way open to her, and she iiiu.«it 
meet him perforce. She quickened her step, and 
ussimied a bearing mure erect and defiant : her 
face was a little flushed, hut that might he 
owing to the fatigue of the walk. 

* It i.i a happy accident thi-V said Harvey, 
raising his hat us they met; ‘I wanted to see 
3*on so muclL’ 

* Von have relnmeil from j'oiir father’s, then?’ 
asked Lne.y, in an indiHuraiit tune of voice. ‘How 
did you leave thorn at home T 

‘Oh, all right,’ replieil Alfred, ungrate fully for- 
getful of hi.s father's indisposition. ‘Father was 
coming hack with mo, only he was too ill.’ 

‘ A moment ago you said he was all right.* 

‘ Ye.s ; 1 forgot. Father is very ill.* 

‘I am very sorry,* said Lucy. ‘ What is the 
matter witli him ?* 

‘Something rheumatic, I fancy,* nqilicd Alfrcil. i 
‘Oh, he’ll get over it all right he has these ! 
nttac.k.s constantly.’ | 

‘ That doe-s not make them the los.s d.'ingerou«>. | 
Has he proper advice V ‘ 

‘ III! does not want advice, hle.<;s you ; the oM j 
mail doctors liiimself beaiitirully. .\jak(!S it awh- j 
wanl though, this time, hecaiise he w.is coming to 
the sale to-morrow.’ 

‘What Nile r linked Lucy. ‘O yea; I rc- 
iiienilier now,’ she addeil with a sigh. ! 

‘ But I’m to act for him. 1 suy, Lucy, it's on I 
the cards that you might be mistresa of MorJiea I 
again, if you like.’ 

‘That is very improbable.’ 

‘ I .<%aid if you liked, you know.- No ; you noeiln't 
turn away, Liny. 1 'm not going to barp any 
more on tliiit string — not just yet. Ho you know 
I’ve been thinking very aerionsly over what ,Yiiu 
said the other day, and 1 ’ve come to the conc.lu- 
sio!! that I was a great hear on that occasion. Voii 
olfercMl me friendship — the aflection of a sister. 
Well, I was for Hinging them away. I’ve thought 
better of it since. Let me be your Iricnd— your 
brother.* 

‘1 urn glad you have come to your senses,’ replied 
Lucy. 

‘And then, you know,’ went on Alfred, ‘I can 
come and see you os ol'len as 1 like.* 

Lucy shook her head vehemently. ‘ No ; that 
wmiild not he a friendly part,’ she said ; ‘not at all. 
True fi'leiidship would be to leave mu to myself - 
never to come near mo— not to talk of me, think 
of me even.* 

‘ That ’a impossible.’ 

‘But you must make it possible. Don’t yon 
see that it is cruel in you in my position to persit- 
ciite me 7 Don't you see that your visits are tv- 
iiiurked, that even now, the gos8i|M of the town 
will si^ tliat 1 came here to meet you 7' 
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* 1 11 go home the other way, if you like/ said 
Alfred, stopping short 

*No; tliat would nmko it worse. T)on*t think 
that I care about idle chatter; but with me, it 
may take away iiiy daily bre^d.’ 

‘And why Avon’t you let me make you inde- 
pendent of all these chatterers, Lucy I You’ve only 
a wnnl to say.' 

‘ Thi!re, again ; you see you are not to be trusted/ 
sighed Lucy sadly. 

‘ I won’t say anotlier word/ cried Alfred ; and 
indeed, he walked on doggedly a long way in 
silence, till they came in sight of Friddeuileii 
cliiirch tower. 

‘Spiller — I met him just now in the town— saiil 
soiiiethiiig about coniing to have a cup of tea ; but 
I wouldn’t say “Yes” without knowing whether 
you M like it,* remarked Harvey humbly. 

‘Don’t, this .nfternooii/ said Lucy; ‘ I have such 
a dreadful headache.’ 

Not another word vras spoken till they reached 
the door of the cottage, when, as AlfriMl held out 
his hand in farewell, Lucy turned suddenly upon 
liirii ; the (question had been on her li|js during all 
their walk. 

‘ Have you taken away a book of mine t ’ she 
asked. 

‘Ves, 1 have ; it’s in my greatcoat pocket, and 
that *s in the dogcart. I ’ll go and fetch it directly. 

; Or shall I bring it lo-morrow ? — I shall be pjissiiig 
' this way.' 

I ‘ Yes ; bri iig it to-morrow - to-morrow/ responded 
Lucy faintly ; and Alfred saw that she turned quite 
j p.alt*, ancl leaned against the railings of the garden 
gate for support. Next moment, however, she 
j had disappeared into tlie house. 

1 Ifavvey Inwl not gone far before he met Mr 
. Elkins and Lord Tancanville coniing down the 
High Street, followed at a little distance by a 
young man in plain clothes, but rather of the 
poliaMiiaii type. Perhaps it was the sight of 
i^lr IClkins that had discomposed Lucy, and no 
vroinh.T ! 

I ‘Ah, this is Mr Harvey/ exidained Mr Elkins 
I to his lonlship ; ‘one of our best teiiniiU.’ 

I Tancanville waved his hand aifably. ‘Glail to 
i SCO you, Mr Harvey.* 

I ‘And by the way,' went on Elkins, ‘he is the 
I very man* who is likely to do our business in a 
■ belter way than we can ourselves. — Mr Harvey/ 

; he said, addressing Alfred, ‘ can you spare us a few 
j minutes?’ 

I Harvey replied that he could ; and the whole 
I party Te'tiirned to the JFhite Hart^ where tliey 
• entered a private sitting-room. ‘Wait outside, 
Streeter ; it w-e want you, wo will call you in/ 
said Elkins, as they entered. Streeter touched his 
hat and reiiiuiiied by the door. 

‘We understand, Jlarviy/ said Elkins affably, 

‘ that you are the principal friend and adviser of 
these uiifortnnale young people, the Dashmarlons.’ 

‘ I am finite ready to act in that capacity/ said 
Alfred ; ‘ but I hold no appointment of the kind 
from them.’ 

‘ Precisely so ; you will act in that capacity. 
Tliat is all we want. This is an irregular un- 
ollicial line of proceeding altogether; but it is 
Lonl Tancanville’s wish/ intimat^ Elkins, tumiiig 

his lordship’s direction. 

‘Yes, my wish decidedly, Elkins,’ returned 
Lord Tancanville, drawing forth, a tortoiseshell 
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snuff-box and helping himself copiously. ‘Quite 
my wislL Go on, Elkins.' 

‘ Well, the statement I have to make is a very 
painful one, but our duty to the estate leaves me 
no option but to make it. We have reason to 
believe that conceal men t has been pr.ictised by 
sqiiiubudy— that Dusbinarton was at the time of 
his death in possession of a considerable sum of 
money which has somehow disappeared. Now, we 
neither promise nor threaten ; we accuse no one, 
we exonerate no oik* ; hut we desire, before taking 
the ultimate proceedings that may seem advisable, 
that these young people— you iindeistaiid — should 
receive a gentle warning and a caution— at least 
llmt is Lonl Tancanville’s wish.’ 

‘ Decideilly my wish, Elkins/ said Lord Taiican- 
ville, l iking another pinch. 

‘Now, is it not better that this inquiry should 
he iimde in a friendly way thruiigh you, than hy 
some inferior agent ; the young muu outside, for 
iiistancii, who is, [ don’t disguise the fact, the 
agent of a jirivate iiirpiiry oflice ?' 

‘Tile question itself is soiiiewlmt of an insult/ 
saiil Harvey. ‘As far its the young lady is con- 
cerned, 1 would venture all I possess upon her 
honesty. Everything was given up without 
demur.' 

‘ Yes ; everything that it was impossible to 
conceal. Ihit as 1 said before, we accuse no one. 
Wc only want to have the question asked : “ Do 
you or flo you luit know of the existence of any 
sum of money fonmu'ly in the custody of John • 
Dashiiiarton, and received from him dintclly or | 
indirectly f” Now, is it better that this question ' 
should be asked through a friend like yourself, or j 
through an agent like the man outside ?' | 

‘You jmt me in a very .awkward position/ said | 
Alfred. ‘Put, sooner than the J lash riiartons should : 
be exposed to the visit of this detective, I will ! 
undertake tlie mission.’ j 

‘You iimlereland/ said Elkins; ‘first the qiies- | 
lion, then the warning. If the money exists and is j 
not given up, then the law will he put in Ibi-ce. We 1 
have good in format ion, and shall strike quickly ! 
anil liriiily. — I believe I have expressed Lonl | 
Tancaiiviliu’s wishes in this matter}' went ou j 
Klkiiis, bowing once more towards his lordship. | 
‘ Yes ; my wishes decidedly, Elkins : you have I 
put them exceedingly Avell.' 

* Then in half an lioiir, Mr Harvey, we may expect 
to have some deliiiite reply. If all knowledge is 
denied, a simple “ No '* will be sutticient I f otlieiv 
wise, it will be. necessary to go into details.' 

‘I could write the “No” in advance,* said 
Harvey ; ‘ but, as I liiive undertaken the matter, 1 
will go through with it.* ^ j 

This conversation hail almost driven out of his | 
head the book that he had left in liis greatcoat • 
pocket ; but he recalled the matter before ho left 
the inn-yard, and took the volume with him under 
his arm. 

Emily opened the door of the cottage, in answer 
to his knock, and shewed him into the little 
parlour. ‘She'll be down in a minute/ said the 
little maid, in a contidenlial tone. 

Them was nothing in the appearance of this 
hiiiiihle sitting-room to justify the suniiise that 
any large portion of misappropriated money had 
iicen sunk in its adornment. Half-a-dozen cane- 
chairs ; a piece of neat druggetiiig on the floor ; a 
square table of stained deal, with a cloth cover ; a 
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few coiiiiiioii vnscs on the maiitel-slielf ; a distort- ‘ I should liko to see ^cni come to niy house/ 
iuff iiiin*or over the iire])Iace : these dul nut look said Allml, ‘ with n Hcarch-wurrant perhaps. Bcin^ 
likcthcTcwai’ilsof successfuUraiid — of t lie plunder your nearest friend, Lucy, why Bhouldii't they t 
of other people’s inoney-ba^s. Wonhlu’t T have n nice* jjamo with them !* 

Liiey entered with an air of surprise at seein*' ‘Alfred, send me that cover back now at once. 
Alfred thus returned. ‘ You have not taken all Pruiiiisu me/ cntreateil Lucy. 


this trouble about my book V she said. 


‘No/ replied Alfred, with a kind of forcc-d pi*oiiiisu notliin;r of the ki 
laiij'h. *1 liaA'e just met a little company of words he took his departure. 


‘ Indeed/ replied her lovesr ban tori ugly, ‘I shall 
omise nothing of the kind;’ and with these 


lunatics, who have commissioned me to ask you 
a (luestion, which 1 should have, ileclincd alto- 
gether to do, had 1 not hoped to save you from 
annoyance.’ 

‘ You are very kind. Pray, wliat is thi» nature 
of the question ? ’ 


{To be coutinued.) 

(lAMKS ON 110KSK15ACK : POLO AND 
TENT-PE(l(UNO. 

Tuk thought might possibly occur to some of 


‘Well, these people, who are acting for the us that horse-soldiers, subject to a considerable 
trustees of the. ('liilpriinc estate, have got it into amount of muscular exercise in the course of their 
j their ridiculous heads that— in fact, that there was professional duties, woiiM be loath to engage in 
I money left at your fatlier’s death wliicli ludoiigcd .sports of an eipiestriau character involving a still 
to the estate, aiid that some one has taken it and greater demand for hoilily activity. Aiid this is 
concealed it. Now this, of cintrsi*, is all nonsense, iierliaps the case among the rank and file of cavalry 
You know nothing ahoiit it /* ii‘giiiients, who groom their own horses, ainl have 

‘ No ; I know nothing about it/ repeateil Lucy mncli drill and exercise to jrct through every day ; 
mechanically. whereas lh(‘ ollici'is have their horses giviome<l for 

‘Of course not. T know that it. was all a par<-el them. Ik*, this jis it may, some eipiestriau games 
of idiotic rublii.di/ said Alfred Iriumphaiitly. liiid much favour with ollicew of cavalry regimenls. 
‘^fiss Dasliinartoii, ]iardoii iin^ for having askeil (hie such game i.s somelimes faiiiiliarlv 

you such ail iiisulliiig (luestion.* known as Undnj on It i.s a newcomeV 


‘If I had taken the money it would have been* in England, but has biM*n long known in A-sia, 

Here Lucy paused. whci*e wide-spreading plaln.s oiler ample space Ibi* 

‘Yes, it would nave berii a downright robbery, the galloping and rii.-liing abmil of hor.-enieii. It 
Fancy you a robber, Lucy ! 1 should mis! ru.st my is adiiiitte«l in India to be gwul drilling a.s well 

own mother next.* a.^ an exciting amiisi'iiieiit ; for it graduallv give.i 


‘ Ihit if one had done .such a thing/ asked Lucy, dex!t‘nty in the u-e of any weapon held in the 


‘what would they do to 


liaiel ; it requires tlie ]»laycr to kc'i) a firm seat in 


‘Oh, I suppose it would be an alfair for the his saddle. ; and it teach«-.s him tin* art of tiiniin 


a.ssi/.es/ returned Alfred carele.''.’<ly. 


cpiickly and .striking to the. right hand or the 


At this monuiiit Spiller came, in : he. looked left. True, the weapon i.s only a kiiul of hockey- 
keeiily from one to the other. ‘What! you’ve stick, instead of being a lane.* i>r a sword: still 


come to spend the evening, Harvey, eh / ’ 


' it.s iHo aemistom.s him to a rapiilitv ami idmhilitv 

• I.. 1 . -I- 


‘ No/ interrupted Lucy. ‘ iMr i fa rvey luis come of inoveiiieiit likely lo he UMd’nl in the //o'A'f; of 
to inquire about the .secret hoard, Sfiiiler.’ ' battle. Ihili.sli c.ivalry ollicers lirst took up tlio 

’All, tiic pur.se/ciied Spiller; ‘I wisli F could giine a few years ago in the Punj.il), when sta- 
iliid it out. — Don’t you, Lucy ? * lioiied at Laliore. ; and it. was so well liked that 

‘ I’y the way, here is your book, Lucy/ sahl regiment after regiment adopted it ; ilie ollieer.^ 


Alfred, rising to t.ake his dejiarliire. 


‘Ah, ye.^, the book!’ c.xieil liiicy, looking at it nieut.s open to iheiii. 


I found it a jdea'iaut change from the few amus(3- 


in dismay. ‘ Ibit the coviT — what have you doiii! 
Avith the cover C 


‘Let me see. What did I do Avitl 
Chucked it into the. ro.'id, I fancy. 


what have you done Polo apiicaislo liave been fust ]>l:iyed in England 
four ye;ir.s ago, when the ollicers of the f)th Lancers 
do Avith the eoA'er ? ^wim h:id learned it in India) introduced it at 
[ fancy, 'riiinkii F, Woolwich, and engaged peihap.s indoctrinated— 


Avlieii J. saw it on my book, a.s I tliouglil : This is the ullicers of the (bxfonl Hines, or IFoyal Horse 
.some of motliiT'.s h.indiwork : and I was for pilc.li- (JuanU I’lue, in a contest. In the sunimer months 
ing it into the road. No ; but I diilii’t throw it of the next three years 1**^ younger otlicer.s in 
away, Lucy,’ he added ha.stily, .seeing an nnaccouiit- other reginuMits look up the game, 
able, look of distre.^s upon lier face. ‘i Veleft it We are a famous people for clubs, Ave English, 
in iny greatcoat pocket, and I mean t(» kerf)» if. J Howiiig and yachting, crii^ket and croijiiet, archcry 
shall put it on my oavu book, and F shall always and golf, swimming and skating, foiir-iiidiaiid 
think of you when F take it iqi.* driving, hicycle, riding, pige.on-sliooting, athletic 

^Ii.«s Dashniarton folloAVcd ll.irvcy to the door, spoi^ chess," hilliarils,'all give rise h) the fornia- 
‘Will tlie.'je people, do you think, l.ike any other lion of cliihs; and tlie.se cliilw imiNirt a dclinito 
measures? Wliat will tliey do next characte.r to the scjvm'al sports organics hy ugn’c- 

‘O yes; I forgot/ replied Alfrcl cheerfully, iiig to uud laving down rules or Iuavs for play. 
‘They have got a detiiclivc down here. J5iit doii’t So it is Avith J’olo. A Royal Pedo CJlub has been 
fear, Faicy ; he can’t hurt hoiuist people ; and if he foniieil, the lucmhers of which onciicd a special 
gives y<»u any annoyance, .send for me.* ground, tAVo years ago, at Lillie. Bridge near l/unlon. 

‘ Perhaps they will Avatch the liouse ?’ A little farther aw'ay from toAvn, ncMir Fulham, 

shouldn’t Avoiidi'.r. Jt Avill l>e fiiii if they stands a iiiniision known ns llurlingham House, 

Avith pleasant grounds bordering on the Thames ; 
‘ Yes, it Avill he great fun/ repeated Lucyi Aidtli it used to be a private residence, but is now tho 
a quaver iu her voice. propcity of tho llurlingham Club. This club— 
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nitlier excluaivo in its or;'aniaiiti(m— ia primarily .*i j wanl on a fla,cf bi;iii;j ilroppiMl aa a si;^nal. 
pij;con-8hootiiig brollinrliood ; but about a yoar Nonts but players and uinpiras are ulloweil lo 
a;;o llierc wna appended to il a Polo Cl lib, provided be witbiii the bimiids of the field or ground. 1 
with a auitable piece of ground. These Polo (Jlub- ! The ponies rid'bui by the players must not 
men may or may not be military oHicers, but tlmy I exceed fuurtcen hands high. The goals are not 

iiiiisl necessarily be expert pony-riilew— ponies | to be less tliaii two hiiinlrcd and fifty yards 

being ifiiiploycd instead of fiill-gniwii horses. ajiarl; the j^pace between llnj two posts of each 

Thus it ha.s arisen that Polo contests are now goal eight yanN. \o spurs to he alUiwo<l with 
mentioned in Ibe newspapers during the snnimer i*owols, except on special on asioiis sanctioned by 
inonilis. The Itoyal Club, the Tliirlingbam Club, tlie. coininittee. Kacli side luiiniiiates an umpire, 
ainl a team known as tin* Moninontlishin*, get unless it be, niulually :igrt.M*tl to play with one . 
ui» matches among them.^^olws, aial also try their inslcail of two. Tin.- ih-'-i.’-i'Hi uf the" uiii]iire or j 
stroiiglh against others the Koyal against the Dili I niiijiiivs is to he airceptisl as final. M'lii? ball to ■ 
Lancers, the Ifonsehold llrigade against the ^foii- Mn: hsimI is three inches diameter; and r-ti(',k.s as ij 
inonthshire, the Life, (biards against the lloyal j well as ball mu.^t be approved by the. r.iiniuiUeo. ■ 

Horae (1 muds, tlui llurliiigham a!;ain.st Hie ITtli ! Xo player is allowed to liook an a«lversary’a . 

Lanesirs, llio Soots (Jreys 'ag-iin-it lli»; 12lh Lincfr.^, *!iek, either acri)>s or nn-hri- the atlveisary’s ]iony. 
and HO forth. Some "of onr legi.shilors, who can ■ ShoiiM a i»layer's stiidv h(i broken, lie iiinst riile 

rid*! hors(!.H as well as make spersdies ^perhaps to the ap|uiiiit(?d place whffre a n(;w one can be 

better), have organised coiite.sts Lonls v. C*»m- ■ (ibtained (liis team, we ]u-esume, being depriveil 
inoiis. .Vnd if tin* gaiin; should jilitaiii a firm foot- . of his services fur a few minutes). If a player 
iiig amongst ii.s, it may possibly e.xtend to other dro]i his stick, lie. must dismount to pick it up, 
clas.ses of horsomeu (or ponyineii). t)n a few occa- , hnfc iiiU’«l ind strike the hall while, dismoiuited. A j 

sioiH, royalty bas witiie.<!.sed the pl.iy at Lillie : ]>layer may iiit«‘rji')se his pony hefm-e his antago- j 

Jlridge and llnrliiigham ; and the gratification = nisi, .-o u.s to prevent the latter from reaching the , 

of the victors is not lesseneci by receiving a silver : ball, whether in full carem* ru* otherwise— despite ! 

Clip or oIIht pi i/e from the hainis of a princes-. the immeiliate iieighhoiirlioiid of the hall. Aplayi'r ; 

, 'l'ln< play ho far rc.so.mbl'.*.s /ef f (recently . is ‘ before his .«idf*,* if in IVoul of the ]»Iayer on Iii-S | 

I dcserilicd in the Jminutf), that the lieM has two i *>wn side who i.s hitting the hall, ami has not two : 

• goals at oppo.site, ends ; but Iluj two upright po.s1s * of the tippo.-ite side between him and tin*, enemy’s 

! of each goal are milch farther apart in l*olo. There . goal ; in this ami in some olhi-r case-s he i.s i»io- 

i j.s a I esemblam’c also in this ■ that the players of.nouncel ‘olf his side 'or out of the game; ho 
j caeli ])'uly endeavour to drive a ball thr«»ugli the ' cannot rejdn liis privilege'*, ami become ‘on his 
' goal helonging to their antagonists ; if this be done, side* again, until a bit. at thi* ball has been made. : 

I they * make a goal,* ami thcrehy seore a game. A \Vh'*n iln* hall i.< drivi'ii pa<t eitlier side, of the goal 
game may lad an hour or more, or four or five goals in-iie.i l id’ thnnigh it, the .'si-le dcfrmling that goal 
may be won in the same space of lime, accord- aiv euiiil-?d to a hil-ntf. AVh' ii the ball is hit out 
iiig as the fnrtune of war may tend. There is a of boumls, it inn.^t be thrown in ajaiii by some 
uniformity of dress among the jdayers on each impartial per-oii (not inten-deil in the sncce.ss of 
side, to dI^'••linglli.sh them from tlio^o on (he. other, cither foam more than the other'. The ilress of , 
Mach jil.iyer hold.s in his hand a .stout stick, having the Hnrliiigham Cbih I *olii- players i‘oiisi.st.sof light- • 
a curved hook at the lower end; it i.s not b»iig ; blm? jersi-y. light-hlm* forage c.ip willi .silver band, 

I'lioiigh to lomdi or .strike a ball on the ground , lighl-hlm; belt, breeclies, anil lilncher boot.s. Tit 

witliout the rider stooping somewhat; and he , any inaloh between two teams of the irurlingham 

I inii.st learn to stoop to the right or left with cpnil \ Club, one team is to wear rod caps iiLstead of liliii*, 

facility, and to strike, the ball forward, backward, j the better lo disliiignish them. 

I or sidewise. Tlie ground is three or four hnn- j It is a .vouive of amiiseiiient to those who have, 
dred yards long, and nearly as wide. The ball is i not ri.sen to the iligiiily of ‘experts,* to read the 
dropped on the ground exai’tly midway between ! coinpouml of e.nlhn^iasm with technical lingo con- 
tho tw'o goals ; and then the two .seLs of pony- ; lainoil in a priife.?sional de.scription of any contest 
riders gallop forward, each enileavoiiiing,by means at a game or spmt. 'fliis ap}die.s to Polo as well 
of rejieatud Htii»kes, to drive the hall through the ! as to Howiiig, Rilliards, Ac. Take the following, 
enemy’s goal. The riders, usually .about five, on ; which almo-t makes the reader believe Ih.it lie 
each Ride, heroine so intermingied during the . liimself is a Polo-player : ‘ Mr Drocklehursl, .al- 
struggle, and wheel about so suddenly, that mishaps ; though he .sprained hi.s .ankle, pliie.kily remoiiiitod, 
once, how and then oeeur happy if only a ‘spill.* ■ and a long rim followed — down the grouiul, llien 
As a safegiianl against kicks during tlie .scrimmage, ; b.ac.k again ; then I'liio for the .second time being 
tin* legs of the. ponies are. tliickly bandageil. ; within an iico of making the goal. 'I’he hall was 

Erom tho nature of thu sport, it is evident that ; again struck oil by the Lancers, and some lino 
any ten or twedvo players might agree, to such i rallies followeil; the play for a long time being 
riileji of play .a-s tliey jilcitso witlioiil i-egard to out- j in tlie. centre of the ground. Twice the Ljiiicers 
sidera; but it is always found in practice that | got the, ball to the end, hut their opponents 
more pleasure is in store, for jilayei’s, if all the ■ brought it back ; ami after a short scrimmage, 
clubs agree to Hie same set of rules ; seeing that [ Mr Hrocklehiirsl got the hall well away, and by 
club can then contend against club, and holiilay | some clever inananivriiig soon had it in a line for 
meetings be better ludd. Some few iiiontlis ago the • the goal, but nnforhniately missed a well-iiiteiKled 
rules of the Hiirlingliam Polo (Mub were printed, wiiiiniig hit Again tlio Laiieei*s made, a gallant 
after several iiiodifniatioiia ; :inil we will hrielly idiarge, ami got the ball on neutral ground. Goo.l 
notice them, stripped of their formal technical it ic.H. plav then followed on both Rides ;’ &c. 

The two seta of playcra arc to be drawn up In our luiay towns ami citie-*, space lias become 
behind their resiiectivc goals, and to start for- loo valuable to allow iimcli scope for Polo-playing; 
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but tlioiv. is no mason why, in countiy districts, tlie to a suRicient <listanco and at a proper aii^le, and 
jL;niiie should not be encouraged. Good horsemen aims the point right at the peg. If the aim is .‘i 
are to be ibiiiid iimorigst us, outside as well as in gixHl one, he forces the peg out of the ground, 
the ranks of cavalry regiments. and wins the game, or scones one towards his 

Anf)llier ^iiiic for horsemen, still more n^cenlly game ; but there are many chances to one against 
introduced into this country than Polo, is Tent- his exactness in direction, angle, and force, while 
pefiqtvtj. The name is a somewhat clumsy one ; riisliing on at full speed. 

for to peg a t<mt is to fix it Ly means of pegs 1 


driven into the ground, whereas the game con- 
sists ill forcing a i^eg out of the gruiiiuL How- 
ever, let this pass; perhaps * teiit-pcgging* is the 
nearest equivalent to the oriental name Ni^-hac. 


THE MONTH: 

B C I B N U K AND ARTS. 


I nearest equivalent to the oriental iiiiiiui Xe::e-htt::c. TwfiNTY’-FtKVEX years ago, when Lord John Russell 
I The Tiiicomaiis, Afghans, and other tribes of was Priiiic Minister, he WTotc a letter to the 
(>ntral Asia, a. well as the Siklis, Malirallasi, and President of the Iloyal Society to the following 
^Indians of India, liave Ion- practiaeil thia Kamo. ^..^vernnient are conlimially apncalod 

Passing so much of their tinio os tliey do on . > . . ^ . . . ..p*' . 

Wh?iek, they are just the men to nj-pieciate i^ ^ [or aaai«t.mce in cary»« on scientific inqiiirica 
and to kiloxy iu value as a drill-tniiiiinK. They ""'I mwlmmcal inyoiilions. AVoaro not qualifiod 
must learn to keep a good seat, to train the eye in ol the schemes thus pre- 

lueasuriiig distances, to be firm in gras]uiig the rented. Would the Royal Society uiulertake to 
lance, yet nimble in using it, and to have steady distribute a thousaiul poiimls, if voted by parliii- 
nerve.* * iiieiit, among applicants who might be considered 

The British ofliccrs stationed in India had often deserving of assi>taiice P Tlic Iloyal Society under- 
witnessed the game, especially among the irregular j took the nifcrcil trii4; ami thus originated the 
Horse of the Anglo-native mgiiiieiit.s, comprising | Government Grant Fund, whi'-li, voted annually 
many first-rate liursemcii ami splendiil players, j hy the House of Coniuions, and adiiiiuisterell 
It was thought that, during the leisure hours of a i by :i iiuineron.s (*ominittt;e of the Society with 
camp, tent -pegging might form a pleasant alteriia- ! habitual ])ainst.akiiig, has ai<le>l in the imTea.'C 
tive ti) the stiniigely uanied yifVstic/ii/fy. This said i uf ‘ natural k no wh-dge,* in tedious and ilillieult; 

I iig-sticking (in which the Prince of Wales tried i investigations, and in bringing the results befoi'e 
lia skill during his recent visit to India) is really « lh(5 world. Reports of tlie expenditure, with 
boar-speuring oil horseback. It is said to cuiiibiiic , particulars of the sums alloMed, arc ])iil>lislied in 
the cxcitcniciit of steeple chasing with that of fox- 1 the ]iarliamentary bliie. books. and in the. yVeivr J- 
Jiuntiiig. Old l)o.ars are cuuiiiiig fellows; having! Ln/s of the Koval Society, 'rinse Keports niaki^ 
been once huuled, they are ditlicult to dislmlge, i it clear that the Society use no pait of the money 
and often refuse to budge out of tlieir lairs ' for their own purposes, nor in ]>aymeiit of .salaries ; 
into the open ground, whatever may be the arr.iy but that all is spent in tlieadvanemicnt of sciemv. 
and the iioise.s of the be.iters. To prosecute a ; There was one year in which they fleclineil t» 
8ucccs.sfiil hunt, a line of spearmen get W(dl under leceive the one thousand poumls, tin* applicalhms 
cover, and a signal is given by a party of scouts ; : for aid having been loo few and iinimp'irtniit. 
a lino of beaters advance, sometimes silently, some- i To this annual grant it is now proposed to add 
times to the sound of noisy iTistrumeiits, as tin* ' four flmusand pounds a year ilnriiig live years, 
iialiire of the jungle or bu.sh .seems to render in piirsiianee of the recommendations of the recent 
most expedient. Tt is the beatei's’ work to drive . Science (.'oiiimission, in order to fullil what some 
the boars into the open. When a boar appears, ' people regard as a duty that government owes 


a shout is given by the bcatci's, and the .spearmen 


It will also be a more, or Ic.'^s instnic- 


gullop up. On they go, boar fust, spearmen ' live experiment on the ‘ endowment of research ’ 
following, ludiiir-Bkellcr over the open groiiml ■ question. Five years will sullice to shew whether 
-a well-trained horse, enjoying the sport as mncdi : there are anywhere, in the realm mute iiigloriuiis 
as his ri'ler ; until at length oiUMif llm parly drive.s . I lerschels, or ’) iIIoih, or Faiiulay.s, who by a 
bis .spear into the ili.scomfited boar not always ' iomdi of gold are to bo stimulated into scientilic 
without bringing his horse or even liimsolf to grief, i activity. It is arrange.l that the governiiient are 
A horseman acciistoiiied to the use of a spear or ; not to haml r)ver the four thoii.sainl ]iouiids, hut 
lance, in tliis way is on the high-i-n.iil to being a | are to make allotments therefrom under the advice 
good tent-pegger. Lfird Xapier <if Magdala encour- 1 of the Jloyal Society. 

aged the British cavalry to try the game in the I From all this it is clear that the time has come 
Piinjah. Tlie 5th Royal IrUli IjaiictM-s began it at! wlieii any ]>er.sun struggling to accoiiipli.sli really 
Sealkotc three years ago, ami acqiiirmi a fair : good scieiitilic work may ajiply for assistance 
amount of skill ; they witc followed by the 4tli with reasonable lio[)e. of success. Jf dreamers and 
and nth Ilu.ssars, and lhe.sn by other niginients over-sanguine speculators apply, and fail to iiiake 
of horse. It is fniiiid that only a few men in emdi out a good case, they must sulmiit to he disap- 
corps become really skilful at it. When the. htli pointed. Ami it would bo well that the advocates 
1iiincbisn;turned to England last your, they brought of oiidownieiits should moderate their expectations, 
the game with them, ami played it at Jliirlingham 'fheiv. is much to he said on the other siile.. Adaiu 
in ])roserice of the Prince of Wales and the Giike Smith, whose wisdom has long been recognised, 
of Eilinbiirgh. expressed liis views on the subject to a former 

lliiwevc.r iliflicult to play, there i.s but little to generation. What those views were was made 
describe ill the garno. A wooden tent-peg i.s driven apparent at the ‘centenary* inectiiig recently 
into the groiiml, with the upper part iirotrinliiig held in honour of the sagacious thinker. At 
a certain nuniber of inches. A hor.seiiiaii gallops that meeting, the foromosl political economists of 
past it, lance in hand ; he stoops, lowers his lance E >ro[>e iiiiLlcd in recognising tlie merits of the 
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oLeciire Glai^ow proicHsur who, ns om: of the 
Rpcnkers rcmarkeil, * aftor Shukspearc reflects most 
Jionuur on £nj;1uii<I.* It will pcrhajis Biirprisu 
many renders to learn that the saiiiu olisciire 
])rofessor was os fnr in advance in his views on 
(‘(Incntion os in tliosc on the AVcalth of Nations. 
As Mr Lowe elofpiently sni«l : ‘He* (Adam Smith) 
‘attacked the doctrine of fostorinj' education by 
endowments. He says if you do this you make a 
man lazy, and he will not work. He says people 
i<lioiild he at liberty to find out where ]ie(iple will 
leach them the things that they rerpiire, and 
that the Scholarships and Fellowships, and all 
elccmoaynnry attractions of that kiml, should not 
he conn(‘('.tcd with particular places, forining a 
bribe to people to go to those ])1nces, independ- 
ently of whether they get good instruction there 
nr not ; but that their possessors .should be alloweil 
to tiike them with them wherever they go, if they 
liave once fairly earned them by conipiditioii. 
'I'iiat if a man goes to a eollege, and he finds that ; 
it is not a ccdlcge suited to him, he should be 
allowed lo quit it and go to another, so that there 
might he coinpiditioii hidwceii one college and 
another, and the choice between them should he 
v.-ilhiii the pupils power.’ Adam Smith wrote 
tliiis a hundreil yctai-s ago, and the nation ma}' 
well be ]iroud Iba’t produce<l such a lb inker. 

Dr F(irbcs Watson, Director of the India 
Miisouin, is pn^bing into notice a project which, 
whatever cdse may b<* f®aid <»f it, deserves careful 
ci)nsider.'itioii. Tt is to build on tli« TIiniii<*s 
ihnbaukiiieiit between AVniit'diall Place and the 
Hoard of 'iVade a stat<dy biiibling to contain tlie 
India Museum and the Museum of the Colonies, 
'riiere i.s already, as many readers know, an India 
Musonni at South Kensington ; but as Dr Forbes : 
Watson argues, the unsuitability of the building, 
and the distance of the locality from tb« ceiitivs 
of public and of business life, render it im])ossil)le 
to give a practical elfect to any plan of oi-gani^a- 
t!nu which would devtdop the full usefulness (»f 
the India Muscnin ns a public institution. And 
with this it is proposed to combine the Indian 
Libniry, the Uoyal Asiatic. Society, and an Indian 
Institute for lecture, inquiry, and teaching. Thus, . 
in one building there woiihl he. brought together 
*the. whole of the materials availaltle iu thi.s 
country fur the study of Indian literature, arts, 
.'f'ienco.s, and history, as well as for tlie investigsi- 
tion of its present political, social, and comnieivial 
I'oiidilion.* Then, when we consiiler the wide 
range of our colonial ]iosse.ssioiis, the diversity of 
their resources and of their product.^ we become 
aware that the propo.^ed Museum for the Colonies 
Would 1)0 instructive and interesting to .an ONtent 
scarcely to he imagined. Any one requiring 
rurther informal ion will find it in Dr Forbes 
Wat-son’s pnniphlot, puhlishcd by Alhui Si Co. 

If the building here proposed and a new Mint 
wore erected on the cnihankmont, that spacious 
thoroughfare would be still further onibcllished. 
The Dopuly Master of the Mint in his last annual 
pejiort makes an earnest appeal for a new build- 
i»g. The demand for coinage is now so great that 
the old Mint on Tower Hill and- the machinery 
therein are no longer fit for their purpose. The 
numher of ])icccs coined in 1875 was more than 
thirty millions and a half, exclusive of bronze 
coins struck at Birmingham hy private contract ; 
from which a notion may bo formed of the work 


rorpiired. During throe weeks the machinery was 
stopped for n'pair.s, and iiiiich lo.s.s ami inconven- 
ience wore occasionod hv the consequent suspen- 
sion of coinage. Another point for consideration 
is that coining has become a scientific operation 
in comparison with wbal it was formerly; hence 
a proper hnihling and the he.-t iiiachiiiory are 
essential lo aiiswor thu Tequirr-inent.s of the lu-esont 
day. Testa are now so delicate, that tin* dobase- 
iiitMit of tbe sluTiilard ari-iing frfiiii ab'^orption of 
oxygi.-n during the pouring out of the molloii 
nieUd can be iloteiilod. 

Ill 1875 tliere were nicllod at tbe Mint and cast 
into bars reiuly for rolling, tweiily.s.ix and tbree- 
qiiartor tons of gold ; of silver, one Inindred and 
iifty-.six and a lialf tons ; and of bronze, two 
hundred and twenty-four ton*. 

The (pio*tioii of si fireproof building material 
seems as if it were .‘dioiit to be solved, if state- 
iiient.s made at nu:eliiig.s of the Institute of British 
Arcliitects may he aL-i;(!pti*d as evidence. The 
material is conen-te. An instance was nientiuned 
of a building which had been completely gntteil 
by fire; but the walls conslrneferi of Portland 
cement concrete, with ironwork imbedded therein, 
‘witlistood the lire iierfectly, and wore the only 
parts that did withstand it.* It has been prfiveil by 
ciiiiilagratioii and by experiment that iron doors 
will not re.'iist iiilen.se liitj. *l'licy warp ami eventu- 
ally l•^lnlble :iway, while concretes d'»ors remain 
iinalfected. It would now he y>i>ssi!jle to cr)!istni'rt 
a warehouse or any other building entirely of con- 
crete, fin* stairs, window- frames, door-frames, and 
indeed nearly every part may bo liuislied without 
the use of wood. In St Panl’.s ('athedral that 
portion of the dome open to the public is .shut olf 
from tbe other j)art by fireproof d«)ors of concrete. 

In the present state of the Inbour inarket, a 
means of diininishing qu.iutity of material and 
cheapening const ruction c.an hardly fail lo he 
accejil.'ible. Mr La>*eelle» says he ‘i.s sanguine 
of being able to bniM fonr-roomeil cottages, of a 
respectable ami ornamental cli.aracter, at a prime 
cost of one hniidred poiimls each.* In these 
cottages the. walls arc not more than one inch 
.thick, ami yet they resist damp perfectly, which is 
more than can be sai>l of nine-inch brick walls. 
He say.<, ton, that where a iiiiiiiluT of window- 
frames are wanted, it i.s cheaper to make them of 
concrete than of wood. 

In C.mada Ihiilding*. AVestmin.stcr, there .are 
concrete door.'?, ‘ mouldeil on the face in six ]>amil.s, 
thin, light, and perfect in surface, ringing with a 
clear metallic sound, apparently quite h(»mogeno- 
ous, anil as perfect in appearance as any ordinary 
iiialerial’ (’oncreto c.an be, used for roofs as well as 
for walls and floor-s. Mr Tall states: ‘I determined 
to see how far I could go on conslrncting roofs 
siifliciently thin to answer the purpi>‘'e of a slated 
and timber roof. My first experiment was on two 
small dwellings at Dnlwicli. 1’hoso roofs were 
completed last autumn ; they have stood the. heavy 
rains and great weight of snow of last winter, and 
I call positively assert that not a crack or droj> 
of water (inside) has made iN appearance. The 
roofs are os sound a.-* on the iliy tliey were finished. 
On one occasion I allowed the rain to nccumiilato 
on the roof till it run over the p.arapet, and the 
result so increased my confidence, that I am biiild- 
I ing two more liouses 'of a ditferent class. There is 
I niTthrust on the walls, there arc no slates to blow 
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off, and no repairs arc riMiuired.’ Of rdiirse all Is there in llio differences of carbonic, 

this implies that really Rood concrete shall be used, acid in the soil, which would liclp to explain sonic 
Readers who wish for further information should of the puzzling phenomena in iJr 'IViidall's experi- 

} »rocure the Scmonal Papers, ]iublished by the ineiits on diffusion of germs '/ 
loyal Institute of British Architects, Conduit An American doctor of luedicino having heard 
Street, London.^ ^ of tho discovery made in .France, that pain coiihl 

The two special assistants of the Siinitaiy (\nii- be ivlioved by hypodermic injections of cold water, 
niissii)iier with the goveriinient of India have ivsolved to try the experiment. If is first case was 
published a Report on ‘The Soil in its Relation to a woman who, during three years, h.id .sutfered so 
Disease,’ Arhich has esiiecial intm-est, inasmuch ns it scveiuly from lumbago that slie crii?d out Avitli 
iiiay be regarded as a coninienceinenf of ohserva- pain on the slightest moveiiimiL of tlic muscles of 
lions of telluric meteorology, 'flii; .air above the the haek. The doctor injecteil ten drops of cold 
surface of the earth, as everybody knows, lias water under the skin in the lumbar region, on cneb 
long been the subject of observation. In the side of the spinal column, and in less than a niiiinte 
present case we have observation (»f the air Im-Iow the ])atietil fell relief. ‘ She stood np witliont; 
the surface, chielly with a view to ascertain the pain, sal down willn)ut as.sistaiice, and in less lliaii 
fluctiuitioiis in the aiiiouiiL of earbrniic acid in the live minnle.s after the iiijeet-ion, picked up a ]mii 
soil, and wlndlier it was affectJMl liy rainfall, by from the Moor with e.ase.’ Some time aflerwarils, 
the general water-level, or by Avind. the pain retnnied, but was initigabMl the next day 

The obseiTatioiis AA'ere made by means of tube.s by aeii puncture Avitlioiit injectifiii, and the Avoinan 
buried at a depth i)f three feet and si.\ feet in the Avho had been so long crip|)led Avas able to Avork at. 

‘ .alluvial soil on wliiob (.'alciitta is built, and Aver** j a sewing-machine. Another ca.sc Avas rlieiiniatisiii 
carried OIL tliiDiigli an entire year. Similar ob.^t rva- j of the aiikle-joinl, euivil by iiije«'lioii of ten drops 
i lions wore, made at Munich during the same period ; | of cold Avaler ; .ami a third Avas nodular rlienmati-«iii, 

; and the results have been coiiij^aivil. lii ^Iiiiiich j involving the .'‘lioiilder, ellmw, Avrist, ami kiiei*- 
I the points of maxima and miiiiina !i])pe.ar to be j joint of the right ^ide. Here, again, tlie injection 
■ determined by temperature ; in Calcutta by niois- | of coM Avater gave relief Avilbiii live mimitls. ‘| 

■ lure. There aa'civ two iiiaxinia and two miiiima ; repeated these injections,' says Dr l)e:;^;ni, ‘ Iwn 
; Av it bin the year. Xo delinile elfcct couhl be tracc<l j days after, when tln^ left kma? av:is attacked. 

; either to lemperatiire. of the air, of the soil, or to ! Avilli a lik»‘ lavourable nviili. In all these c.ascs, 

I the movement of the Avind ; but a ' g(Uier.il eoim'i- sliglit comjiliiint Avas niadi* at the monn-nt nf injecl- 
I deuce of c«>mlil ions* Avas found hi'tweeii Mile, prin- . iiig tin* uater, of a burning simsati.in : but' imt 
! cipal ]ieiiods of rainfall* and ‘the ]»rineipal peiiods more, 1 imagine, Ilian wlnii anv other tluid is ii'-i'tl 
of elevation in amount of carbonic, acid,* ;iiid the for a like pnip«»'e. In ilii< l.i.-t i a.-e, I injerliMl 
I ivA-erso. A similar elfee.t is ]n*oduci‘d by the gemu-al • ten syriiigeluls i.f water at. om* vbit. : t» ibere is no 
I Avater-level. Hut it is to be reni.irkod that it i.s danger from the (|ii.intity l•n•j•hned.’ It ci-rtainlv 
I the loAvennost stratum AA’liicIi i.s iiio^t allecfed hy ' i< a most valiiahli- .and r•^•ldy im ans of i.'lieving 
• the Avaler-level, ami the uppeniuM by the rainfali. . ]'ain, p.ailicularlv in rli'*iim:i!i'’ ca-e^-. |•’uII il' t iils 
I Two .-ets of olveiwalions AVere made at the saim‘ of tln-.M* .ami riili. r i a^. .are ^mhlished in llio .\V." 

■ lime, ill localities about fifty yaiil'* .apart: bem*e \,,, i;j.\ 


one set could be u.sed as a te.-t for the nther. 


Til** .same periodie.al lanilaius further .aeeounts nf 


j iiiiportant fact av.i.-? ili.scoveivd— namely, tluit tin? cure .if cv.-ls ami lunioiirs by me in's of electricilv. 

I .amimijtofcai-bonicacidiritlie.''oilA'ai'ie.siii diffcnait , Ovarian liiiiiours evmi yiehl to this potent, remedy. 

I locaIilie.s. fii Ibis c;l?c the <li.stam.'e w.as not gre.it, • Dr .S mededer, afliT iles. iibin-f ca'cs .'.iiccessfuliy 
ami the .sito.s Avere at similar .and (N^rre.-pruiding I In .ded, remarks: ‘Wiuan vcrtw.) iieedh scoimei-teil 
tlbtaiice.n from one and the same. Iniilding ; ami, to with the poles of a battery are introiluced into a 
fpiole the Report, ‘the proces.'’es going <ui in the soil j .solution of salt.s, into .any liqiiiil that eonlaiii': 
in the two places iiiiisl Inive dilfere<l in.iterially, in ’ aihumen, into .a blood-Yes.'e.l, into a Iniuoiir tilled 
degree at all eAviibs, if not in kind; and if such ; with a li.|niil, or into any animal ti.s.sue, a di'ccnn- 
processes occuning in llie soil have any iiillueiice. ! position lake.s place. ... T belieAai llial under 
oil health, it is obvious that people inliahitiiig one j idrctridym.s iu the oA’arian ey.^t something must 
end of the buililiiig nin.'^t have been expo.'-ed to ; t.ak<' ]dace like that Avliich results in an allmminoiis 
dilfereiit bygieiiii: nomlitioiis from tlio.sri Jiving at | fbiiil by tin* irilroduction of both poles. Not only 
the other eml.’ Here aa'o liavo a fact ih.it deseiTi*.** i is the liquid n-'^orbeil, biit the \*erv Avail id' the cyst 
serious considenitioii, for it iii.ay liaA'e a benriiig on uiiderg'jes .'■m h a change that fuitlier secretion of 
the apparently iiiexplicahlc i.<olaleil-outhiv.ak.s-of- liquid i.s bl^)ugllt to a standstill.* 
cholera que.stioii : imstaiices of which occur cA'ery A notion has got ahroa.l that billiard balls arc 
summer in India. explo-sive, becaii.-*e artificial ivory is made from a 

In nil rases of observation of natural pi iiMiomeiia, ]ii\qmration of gun-cot Lou. AVc nn^ assuniil by 
long .Hcrics are. required before tlndr ^igni^l(:ance Messrs Orme and Sous of Miiuclioaler, aa'Iio adver- 
cati be discovered ; and so Ave. mii.di b.avi*. years of li.s(! tliem^eU'es as solo agents for the sale of the 
observation of underground meteorology if aa'o arc ‘cotton billiard balls,' that tlnu’c is no danger in 
to find out llieir value and learn to ajiply tliciii. the ii.sn of thi.s artifici.al iA’oiy, and ibat the balls 

Knougli U at present known to make it AA’ortli cannot be made to explode, even by smashing under 

Avhih*. to carry on systematic obscrvation.«i in differ- a stram-]iumiiu;r. 

eiit conntrii's, ami tlieroby .accumulate data for le.«it In aii.sAver to inquiries, avo inenf inn tli.at econnin- 
and i-omparisnii. The authors of the present Re- ical gas-liurners ean be procured from J. Scholl, 
])oit. Dr LeAvis ami Dr Ounningliani, have made a 41 Berwick Street, Soho, London. 

good beginning, and by means of liibles and dia- — ■ 

KramR tlity niulom ti> vciify Ihi-ir conclii- ^tnUnd FaUisluid tiy ft n. Ohambkhs, 47 Pater- 

sluns. We liope their example Avill be. fnlloAi'cd. «o8tcr Itow, Dindon, andiWO JliishStroQt,lSDixBiuuJiL 
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OBJECTORS. 

Objectors aro of various classes. Some people, 
from their naturally cross-grained notions, object 
to almost everything. They maintain a disputa- 
tious humour, and arc always glad to have somc- 
tliing to argue about. To assent at once to any of 
their whimsical propositions is not what they like. 
They do not argue for truth, but for victory. 
Should you give in to them placidly, you only 
leave them considerably dissatisfied. Tii the treat- 
ment of questions mised at public meetings, you 
do not find objectors seconding a motion unless 
it be something particularly oiruusive. They usu- 
ally prefer to vote for ‘ the amend nient,’ what- 
ever it is, and embrace the opportunity of pouring 
in a broadsi<le of acrimonious remarks, in whicli 
ri'Hpect tluw succeed in constituting themselves 
a general nuisance. Of course, by being habitual 
o]iponenl 3 of all rational propositions, tliey are 
apt to lose the rc.spect of evciy one but a few 
persons like them.selvcs ; but that they do not 
mind. They glory in shewing their independences 
of conventional ideas, which they ordinarily as- 
sociate with some kind of corrupt or improper 
motives. In short, they feel a call to object, and 
they are objectors accordingly. 

Though undoubtedly troublesome, objectors fulfil 
a useful })art in the community ; they act as a drag 
on the wheels of progress, and serve to keep the 
machine from going too fast. At the lca.^t, they 
create discussion, and help to shew things in an 
out-of-llic-way and perhaps true light. Tlicre are 
instances in history in which not a little mischief I 
was done for want of a resolute body of objectors I 
to popular and almost insane fancies. Such was 
the cose at the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
when men, crazed with theories that would now be 
laughed at, were allowed to turn society upside 
down. In onr modern coiistitiilional system of 
government, the 'Opposition,' os it is called, is 
known to do good service by throwing in delicate 
objections to a variety of proposed measures, and, 
though at a terrible waste of time, it and the 
party it opposes contrive in the long-run to settle 


matters in a tolerably satisfactory way. That 
which alone provoki's remark, as something ridi- 
culous, is the constant cropping up of absurd 
crotchets that any man in his senses might know 
could never me(‘t with public approbation, yet all 
which crotchets have obviously their admirers among 
the race of conscientious impraciicables. Habitual 
objectors, who may he said to take their stand on 
the principle of only supporting what the bulk of 
inankintl view with extreme distrust, arc generally 
found in the sniue lobby with crotcheteers. They 
mean no offence. It is their way. 

In the outset of the railway system about forty 
j years ago, great scope wjis offered for the operations 
I of objectors. 'There ought to be no railways, 
hecausc the snorting of the engines and noise of 
the passing trains would so seriously frighten the 
cuttle and sheep in the adjoining fields as to ruin 
the business of the fanner.' That was objection 
number one?, ami it was very powerful — ' the 
farmer ' being a pet object of solicitude, supposed 
to be unable to take care of himself, and standing 
much in need of special legislative ])n)tcction. 
' Railways will drive horses off the road ; the 
breeding of liorse.s will ce;ise ; should a war occur, 
the cavalry could not he mounted ; the trade in 
horses will be mined.’ That, cumulatively, wa.s 
objection number two ; if not powerful, it was 
very plausible. 'Railways will be the ruin of 
tradcsiiicii in country towns, for their custoiiicis 
will 1)0 always flying off to make their purchases 
in the metropolis, or some great city, and if you 
ruin tradesmen in country towns, yon take the 
legs from the national finances.’ That was objec- 
tion number threo. ‘ Railways will intrude upon 
and break up the finest scenery in the country, 
and all natural beauty will be gone.’ That, and 
similar raving, constituted objection number four. 
It is amusing now to look back on all the nonsense 
tliat was put forward as good argumentative reasons 
why there ought to be no railways, of which this 
is a sample. Ooiintiy gentlemen, who ordinarily 
lead the forlorn-hope against all projects of im- 
provement, backed up objectors on the occasion. 
As regards the alleged ruin to the breed of horsey 
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the objections were particularly frantic. ITow 
stands the niattcr now ? So far from the tnulu in 
horses being mined, there arc more horses brtid 
tliuii ever, and the price of these animals has risen 
from fifty to a hundred per cent Cattle and 
slieep in the fields ntljoining railways have learned 
to pay no nttcnlioii to the trains, and treat the 
snorlingfl of the loeoinotivo with a marked 
degree of contempt, Railways have not ruined 
flic tradesmen in country towns ; on the coiitraiy, 
these towns have become nifire prosperous, and all 
varieties of tradesmen along with them. Railways 
wend their way through picliircsqiic valleys and 
along mountain sides, without apparently doing 
any material damage to fhe .sceiuTy ; in point of 
fact, scenery is now diselosoil tliat was formerly 
beyond the reach of tourists. Such, in a few 
words, arc tlie results of the mainideriiig objections 
to railways, that formed the staple of op|M>sition to 

■ railway schemes within the rccollc;ction of iniddle- 
i aged men. 

i In much of tlic opposition that was presented, 

■ objectors had reason to lament their shoi't-sighted- 
! ness. Their ohstriiction brought its own punish- 
ment .Successfully they pre. vented railways 
approaching their own estates, and afterwanls 
seeing the exleut of their folly, they glarlly en- 
couragcul schemes which would in some measure 
redeem the error they had eommitted. The author' 

. itics of certain towns, in a spirit of obsiiiiction, 

I committed a siiuilar blunder. l*rofe.ssing to be 
afraid of the injury that railways would inllict on 
i the community, they succeeded in keeping lca»liiig 
; lines of thoroughfare at a distance. The objectors 

■ saw their eiTor when loo late, and wer»,* fain to 
I promote the extension of cross-lines to their pre- 
' eioiisly preservcnl towns. It need luinlly be .«ai«l 

that tlie silly and often laclious obstruct hm given 
to railway jinqects enormously iiicrease«l the Cf»sl 
of lliosc undertakings. I'mhajis it ^vould not be 

■ too much to say that objectors of one class and 
another caused a wholly unnecessary outlay of 
two hundred millions sterling. 

i Selfishness and weak- brained prejudice have 
generally b(*en suppnsfd to lii' at llu? root of tlie 
, objections originally enterlaiiicd to railway exleii- 
1 sion, as well as to a iininber of imjiortaiit public 
; nnd(?rtakings. Hut iiitormingh'd with srllisliuess 

■ and prejiulici; tlu-re is an »:vfr-]irevailing cause, for 

• which objectors are scan- -ly accountable. It is 

• the want of imaginaiioii. Va.'>t numbers of persons 
Fcein unable to conceive what any ])lacc would 
be like under new crindiiions. 'I’hey see a town 
ns it is, but not as it may ]io:^.sibly be made. The 
idea of broad tlioroughfares running tlirongh 

: clusters of dingy narrow streets and lanes, is 
1 beyond their powers of concept ion. You <!xplain 
1 what you intend to do in the. way of improvement, 

I and they only slanj in stiijiid incredulity. Allow- 
ing for this irumtal deficiency , we have little reason 
' to wondeT at the hosts of objectors to wcfll-noii- 
bidcred schemes for the sanitary iiuproveinent of 
cities, for introducing ccqiious supplies of fresh 
water to towns and villages, for preventing the 
pollution of rivers, and so forth. Along with a 
certain imperfection in the iinaginutivc facult}', 
the overruling sentiment in tlKise ohjectorH is 
Bolfishucss. Unable to appreciate anything better, 

fa- — 


and Batisfied with things os they are, they fear 
the imposition of Biuall rates to put matters on 
an improved footing. What care they for pure 
air, for pure water, fur the absence of epidemic 
diseases, when the*, nmicdy involves the laying out 
of money ! Perish h(‘alih, perish thousands of lives, 
but save the pocket ! From instances within our 
knowledge, .an apprehciisioii of having to coiilrihiitc 
so small a RUTH ns eightocnpenceu year lias defeated 
schemes of improved sewage and water-supply. 
Some years ago, a schemo for supplying a large city 
with a copious stream of ]}iirc water from a lake 
which absolulely seemed to he provided by nature 
for this beneficiiiit ]mrj)ose, was defealeil by the 
outcry of prejudiced objectors and interested rate- 
payers ; an inferior and cheaper scheme being 
adtqHcd, which has all the appearance of being a 
bungle. Chen]) projects of this kind are unfortu- j 
I nately apt to piMve the dearest in the tuid. Mean- j 
while, howe.ver, ohjccturs have their triumph. I 

111 those lower departments id' society wliicli do • 
not come much to the front, there are hosts of i 
aigticra and objecloi-s of a very original turn of I 
mind. With tlie barest elements of educulioii, j 
iinac<iuainted with science, and ignorant of liistorv, 
they set Ihcmscdves up as ])rnfound thinkers on ' 
matters of serious public concern. For example, 
ill looking over newspajier reports of rases before ■ 
iiiugistrates in Ibe iiielropnli.H .lud elsewlvero, one 
ciiiiiiot h<dp being struck with thi; iiiiinber of 
individuals brought up on the charge of neglect- . 
ing, and even absolutely refiming, to iiavu their 
chihlren vacciiiateil. From the extreme liveliness 
4if its ]iroceedings, Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, seeing ■ 
b) have oiitorcil oii a course of iletermiiicd opposi- 
tion to the practice of vaccinal i«.*n within its ]»re- 
ciiicts. Sui’h are ])iliahle. and curious instances 
of ignorant and ])i'rviM’se obji-ctors. 'I’hey speak i 
of having an objection to communicate a disease 
with the view of averting another, and heiiee, as i 
they allege, conRcienliou>ly disohey the law. They ! 
convenient ly plead coii-cience. for committing a 
private amt piiblii: wrong. We fancy that tlio 
persons guilty of this species of perversity do 
not read, at least do not ])ernso works like the 
])restuil, and it almost seems hopeless to addrccS 
them. Yet, it a])|>ears a duty to do our best to 
warn tln-iii of tln^ grievous error with which they ! 
are chargeable. Tii plain terms we shall tell them 
wliat the.y ai-e doing. 

SmalI-po.x is a virulent epidemic to which man- 
kind, ])articul:uly the young, are liable. Jlho 
buily is covei'od with a vile eruption, the couii- ! 
tenaiice is swollen and disfigured, the eyes are ; 
nearly blimh'd, and the rpecLicle priiseiited is to j 
tlift hast <legree 1oalhi-:ome. Few recover from 
this terribh* complaint. Those who do, are gener- 
.ally sc^irnMl. Many ai-e blinded for life. In the 
early part of tlie present century, to which our 
recollection cxteinls, peisons pitted with marks 
of Hmall-po.x w'ere cpiitc common. Fine female 
coiuitcnaiices were disfigured in a hideous nianiicr. 
Poor W'retches blinded with the disease, werti seen 
going along the thoroughfares led by dogs, and 
bilging for alms. Yet, at that time, the evi- 
dences of small-pox hail considenibly abated. The 
disease was at its worst a liundred and fifty years 
ago. The first thing that gave it a cheek was 
inoculation. It was somehow discovered that if 
a small quantity of matter was taken from one 
afiiictCMl with the disease and communicated by a 
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puncture to the arm of a yoiin" pc'rson, it gave 
Rnwll-pox in a mild form, generally witlinnt any 
injurious consctpienccH. This was a great diacovery, 
hut it liwl one fatal drawhiusk. From the mildest 
case of inoculation, the diHeaso in its most awful 
form was susceptibh*. of being communicated by 
contagion to neighbours uTid onlookers not inocu- 
lated. Inoculation was, therefore, anything but 
a general pTe8er\'ativc, and suiiietliing inoni was 
wanted. 

^ stood matters towanls the end of last ccnlury, 

' children here and there being iiioriihitc^d — the 
writer of this for one, in 18(M) — when Edwanl 
jenner comes upon the scene. J(‘niier w*as a pupil 
of the famous John iiuiiter, and jjractising as a 
physician at a country village in England, a young 
coimtry woman came to ask his advice. Thl* sub- 
jiH^t of Biimll-pox being mentioned in her prcLsence, 
she observed; ‘I cannot take that disease, fur 1 
have had cow-pox.' Here, iii a singularly inci- 
dental manner, was a marvellous discovery revealed 
to .Tenner. On inqiiir}', he foumi that girls who 
milked cows were apt to catch .an eruptive com- 
]>laint from handling the iidtler of these animals, 
which, while not virulent in its effects, completely 
sluclccl them against small-pox. Afany investiga- 
tions with suitable experiments followed, and at 
length in 1708, he published his first memoir on 
the importance of inoculating with lymph from 
the udder of the cow — callisl by him vac«inali<m, 
fnnn rac^a, the Latin wonl for a cow. His dis- 
covery was soon proiiiulgaled over Ihe civilised 
worhl. Hy iinmhcrs, ev('ri among tlie Icanied, it 
was hooted as an absnnlity, and s«nno who should 
have knftwii better, imagined that vaccination 
would communicate certain cow-Uk<! ])ro]>ensities 
to tlie young who were so treated. These strange 
]»ri»jndir.es were speedily coiisignoil to oblivion. 
Objectors could not gainsay the fact that vaccina- 
tion, while doing no harm to the infant, was an 
effectual i»rev(mlive of small-pox. Honours and 
public rewanls were he:i]ied on Jeiincr for his great 
discovery. He lived to see vaccination universally 
introduced, and died ns lately as 182.3. 

A notion has been sometimes entertaiiuMl that 
though vaccination stamps nut small-pox, it pro- 
duces or allows the outbreak of other complaints 
in the P 5 'stem. T'his is a mere siqipositinn. Care 
has only to be taken to eniidoy the pure lymph 
from the cow, or at least not to cuiitinnc vaccinating 
loo long from previous cases, and nut U) vaccinate 
from unhealthy subjects. With these precautions, 
which it is the <iuty of medical inactitioncrs 
to attend to, there is no evidence llial vaccina- 
tion anyway injures the constitution. In short, 
rightly effected, vacciimtiou in no case contaminates 
the system. It simply, and by some inysterioiis 
cause, prevents the young froiii taking small-pox 
in the natural way by contiigion ; on which !iccouiit, 
from the v;ifit saving of buiiiun life, .lenucr will 
cycT be ranked as one of tlie greatest benefactors 
of his Rpecies. The legishiLiire has doin* (piite right 
to inflict penalties on those weakly prejudiced 

I versons who wilfully fail to present their children 
or vaccination by incMlical practitioners. On this 

n the law is imperative, and no sympathy can 
tended to objectors. The loss of a single life 
through want of vaccination may concern only the 
parents interested, but that is taking a nsirrow 
view of the matter. If vaccination be neglected, 
there is a chance of small-pox resuming its epi- 


demic character, and committing frightful ravages 
oil the population. Himee, an objector to vac- 
cination must be treated as a dangerous public 
enemy. w. c. 

P A L L K X FORTUNE S. 

CMAtTEil XXXVIIT. — A LOVKR DISMISSED. 

At.tiiou«u Kitty strove to comfort her sister all 
she could, she was herself filled, nut indeed 
with Rorniw for Jenny's plain speaking, for that 
hail her s(!CKrt approbation, but with apprehen- 
sions for the result of it. She felt that there 
wiw now a gulf between their late friends at 
Riverside and themRclve?, which it would require 
all her adtlress to bridge over ; and they were in 
such sore neon of friends. And Jenny on her part 
was ronsLinicd with regret that she had distressed 
her sister. As to Mrs Campden and Mary, she 
had washed her hands of them for good and all ; 
ami even with respect to Uncle Geoi^e — she could 
iie.vcr think of him as Uncle Ocoi^e again ; he had 
shewn himself weak beyond expression : wliatever 
she bad sjiid (I am afraid she did not quite rciiieni- 
ber what she had said) fell short of his deserts, and 
she did not repent it; but she regretted having 
seliishly given way to her own impulses. She 
felt that others might be made to suffer for her 
audacity, who, unlike herself, would have preferred 
to bo patronised, ami humiliated, and laid under 
obligations, lather than starve. What right had 
she to indulge her passionate indigiuitioii at tlie 
expense of her sister, and poor Tuny, and the uii- 
coiiscious babe ? These bitter reflections occurred 
to lier, as she lay upon her conch in the Jrawing- 
Tooni, racked with pain, .and taanhling with tlie 
excitement of her late interview, Kitty had lieeii 
summoned to the baby, and there was no one to 
interrupt her solitary thoughts. »She had nut wept 
since she had seen her mother laid iii her gmvo 
that morning ; the fountain of her tears was dry, 
and where it should have been, there was a firi* 
that seemed to burn up her very brain. 

Where was justice — fur it was idle to talk of 
mercy — where was baivst justice fled? What 
had they all done to disserve so lianl a fate i 
(.Viuld not the merits of that late departed one. win 
for her beloved children a spark even of hope i 
(She had talked of hojie to Mr Caiiipden, in a 
iiioiiieiitary spirit of pride, but she liad, in fact, 
next to none.) Was there no such a thing as 
genuine fricmlship in the world ? friendship that 
would stand the test oF 

‘Jenny !* 

* My dear Jelf, how you frightened me I ' crinl 
.^he, holding out both hands. * I thought yon Inul 
gone liomn with the doctor.' 

‘What! without having had one word alone 
with you and Kilty ? No ; I only waited till iiiy 
belters hud hail their say.’ 

‘ You mean Mr Canipden V 

‘Yes, of course, .Rut why speak of him in 
such a tone.' 

‘Oh, it's a long stoiy. T have been a little 
{ij]gTy with him because ho is rich and we are 
poor ; that’s all.* 

‘ Well, hut that was very wrong. I am going to 
bn ricli, suinc day.* 

Some day,** my poor Jeff ! * 

‘Now, don’t calf me “poor,” whatever you call 
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me/ returned he, Riiiiliii}' ; ‘people in the City don't 
like it. 1 was really in earnest, when I said “ some 
day ; ” and I mean some early date, proximo (yon 
have no idea how classical we are in our liiisinoss 
letters). 1 have not told a soul save yourself, hut 
I should not bo the least surprised if Uolt wiis to 
make me his partner.’ 

‘ What for r 

‘Well, that is scarcely complimentary, Jenny. 
IIow do you know that I have not exhibited a 
^eat commercial genius 7 Seriously, however, it 
is because he finds 1 am on honest man— quite a 
Iwnis natunr, I assure you, in his particular line.’ 

‘But you are not a innn ut all, Jeff; though I 
must say you look very like one. ilow you 
arc grown and filled out! You have got to be 
guite good-looking! and how becomingly you 

‘ Yes ; that is why I am so valuable to ^fr ITolt. 
If one cannot blush one’s self, it is something to 
have a confidential clerk who blushes. Of course 
I was joking about a partncrsliq), at least fur the 
present; but there is no calling in which a man can 
become rich early so eiu^ily as in ours. And iijioii 
iny word, I *ve hopes.* 

‘Ah, dear J elf, now I envy you !’ sighed Jenny. 
‘ How I wish I could sec any prospect of making 
a little money !’ 

‘ Well, well, don’t despair. Of course that de- 
pression in the lacc-inarket— the unexpected alter- 
ation in the quotations -was very <lisappoiiiting.* 

‘ It w'os worse than that, Jell*. Can you imagine 
anything so base as that woman’s telling Mrs 
Oainpden of iny application, although I ha«l put 
“ Private and confidential ” upon mv little note to 
her?’ 

‘ I can very easily imagine it, my dear Jenny. I 
have witnessed too many delicate “ «»peratioii.s” 
though not ill lace — to be astonished at anybody’s 
baseness. However, you have another string to 
your bow, remember.* 

‘ O Jeir, liavi! you any good news of that ?* 

‘Xot at present: but then 11101-0 is no bad 
news.’ 

‘dood. I have hecn schooled to be Ihuiikfiil 
for small mercies. T shall ;i.sk no more questions. 
— Here is Kitty ; perhaps you would like a woni 
with her alone and Jenny was off in a iiituiiciit. 
— Kitty entered the room with a roll of tlaimel 
in her anus, which was the baby. 

‘My dear Jeif, I can’t .shake hands, you Boe.— 
Oh, you naughty boy !* Tor the young gentleman, 
since he could not sliake baiid.'S bad saluted her 
with his lips. 

‘I thought that was what you meant, Kitty,’ 
said he, witli simplicity. 

‘You thought nothing of the kind, .sir; and T 
am very angry with you ; or at least T should be, 
if [ had the heart for it. — Ilow nice it was of you, 
dear JcIT, to come so fur for a single day, just 
to' 

‘ Don’t talk like that, Kitty : your dear mother 
was the kindest friend I ever had or ever shall 
have ; and your poor father’ 

‘0 Jeff, do not speak of him as though all hope 
was gone I* 

‘ I did not intend to do .so, Kitty ; I only meant 
tlint lie was to be pitied, os indeed he is.’ 

ke only know ! I scarcely venture to 
wish him to be alive, when I think that, if lie 
IS not, dear mamma and he may he even now 


together. 1 know not what to hope, nor even to 
pray, Jeff. Things are very, very bad with us ; 
and yet we are told that they will be so much 
worse.* 

‘Who says that?’ said Jeff, with a flash of his 
black eyes. ‘ He was a brute, whoever he was.’ 

‘ Well, it W’OS a laily, my dear Jeff.’ 

‘ Let 118 say a woman, Kitty. 1 can guess who 
the person was. She told you that it was her duty 
to speak the whole truth, did she not ? We have 
people ill the City who tell us the saiiic, and who 
are not believed by anybody. If your father is 
(lead, then of course things are bad indeed ; but 
even so, there is some one else, to whose care ho 
confideil you when he went away ; a friend who 
will never desert you while life is in him.’ 

‘ Alas, ho has already deserted us, Jeff ; or rather, 
T Ain afraid we have seriously offended liitn.’ 

‘T think you must be mistaken there, Kitty.* 

‘ No, Jeff"; it happened this very day. You must 
not speak of it, because it would liurt Jenny. But 
1 fi>el wc can no longer count upon Uncle George— 
that w-as.* And Kitty stooped down over her 
uncon.sc.ious biinhui, to hide her tears. 

‘ But 1 don’t mean Uncle George at all,* answered 
the. other gravely. ‘It was to another person that 
your fallier spoke these words when lie left River- 
side : “ Reimunber, you are their only protector 
now.” Yes, it wa-s to me, Geolfivy Derwent. 1 
wjis a boy lh(>n ; but those wonls iliade a man of 
me. They are engraven on my heart ; so that no 
change nor lime can over era.«e them.’ 

‘ () Jcir, dear Jell’, diil he say that i* 

‘ Yes, darling ; and more tlmn that (though T diil 
not mean to tell you it for a bmg long time ; till T 
.slioukl bo in a bi'Ller p(>.^ili<ui to — to .q)(.‘ak of sucli 
tilings). --when lie was gjong away - perhaps I'm* 
ever — and iny heart was full for bi.s sake, I thought 
it wouM be wrong to to ker-ji il a .•‘i civt from biin ; 
and T told if, Kilty.’ 

Sbe was sitting on Ibe sofa, with lier bead bent 
uve.r tbe cbihl, so lluil be could not s(;e her face, 
ami that g.avc him courage — though his voice 
trembled, and its lone was hoarse anil low'. 

‘ I told him bow I lov*rd you, Kilty ; and -though 
I was but a bi»y, friendlc.<.s ami almost penniless - 
your fatlier (God ble.ss him for it!) was temlcr and 
gentle with me, seeing perliajv^ that I w'as speaking 
truth at all events. He promised nothing indeed : 
how could he I But he did not deny me. lie 
said, w'hen he came buck, we tw’o sbould speak to- 
gelliiT about that matter. That w'as not much, you 
may .say ; but to me it w'as a great deal -for, Kitty, 
you are all in all to me.— Don’t answ’er me yet; 
duirt treat me less kindly than your father did ; 
only promise that some- day — years to conic— if it 
must be — that ire two may speak together about 
that matter. But if you have --other views’— 
hero the boy stopped, half-chokcil --‘then tell me 
now, at once. I shall never blame you ; 1 shall 
hope for your liappinoss with— with the man 1 am 
thinking of— in spite of hone.* 

She shook her head. ‘You are cniel, like the 
rest,’ she murmured. 

‘/ cruel! and to you, Kitty?’ sighed he. ‘0 
no. Whatever seems good to you and right to 
you, will be sufficient for me. If you say “ No ”— 
just “ No” to the (picstiun that niy heart is askingi 
\ will ask no other. You shall never be troubled 
by me this way again. The purpose of my life as 
respects you and youis will be just the same. 1 
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Bhall still do all that in me lies for you, fur Jenny, 
for Tony, for that poor little one who lies in your 
anus. 1 shall bo always their Protector, if not 
their only one.* 

‘What is it you want me to say, JeflT said 
Kitty suddenly. ITer tears were no huitfcr falling : 
she looked up at him without flinching, though 
her white hico shewed her pain. 

‘ Can you ask me, Kitty ? It is the simplest of 
all questions : Do you love me V 

‘ We all love you, Jeff.* 

The boy m.'ulc an iiiipaticuit gesture. ‘ You are 
fencing with me, Kitty. Yes or no 1 * 

‘ 1 am not fencing, Jelf. 1 will fninkl y tell you 
that if 1 were my own mistres;^ without others 
depending upon my choice -othci’s whose interests 
1 am bound to consult before my own inclination I 
—I might be foolish enough to say : “ lloy .'is you ! 
are, 1 will trust your love, and some day intrust | 
my hoiipiness to your keeping.** It wouhl per- j 
haps he folly in me, and certainly an injustice to I 
yourself, to say as much ; but you are so dear to 
me, Jeff, that 1 might liave been leniiitcd to do it. 
As matters stand, liowever, it is wholly out of the 
ipiestion. I might well say that on a day like 
this — the darkest in our lives, with the ruHtle of 
the earth U]M)n our mothers cofliii-liil still ringing 
ill my ears — your to]UC is ill clioseu ; but I am 
willing to believe that your very love for iiiy dead 
mother iii a manner sauctitics your love for me, i 
and excuses the expression of it. T^ct me say i 
rather, that neither to-day, nor for many days 
— nor perhaps for many years to come - is it likely 
that marriage will he, in my thouglits at all. They 
will be occupied, dciir Jelf, with very stiber, \QTy 
simple, and what most folks wouhl call, with very 
“uninteresting** things: the making both ends 
meet in a very humble houselioM ; the feeding, 
and clolhiiig, and teaching them. If they ever get 
pudding, it will be either Jenny or I who will have 
to cook it-. I shall not pi*ul)ably have the lime nr j 
the oppurluiiily even to rea<l about love in a novel, 
much more to make it 'I'liat is the jirograinmc 
of my future life, Jeff. Tt is not pleasant ; it is | 
no use protending that it is ; but I mean to make 
the best of it. Pray, don*t make it harder for me 
by saying any niorc.’ 

‘ I will not say a \voi-d more now, Kitly ’ 

‘That *8 right,* interrupted she tpiickly. ‘ Tt is 
close upon the doctors dinner- hour, and you must 
not keep him waiting. I hope you will dine with 
us the next time you come, and pass your opinion 
on our pudding. AVe shall be alway.s— always 
glad to see you, Jelf.* 

The baby was in her lap now, .and she hehl out 
her blind lor him to shake. Instciul of doing so, 
he curried it slowly to his lips and kissed it 

‘ God bless you, Kitty !’ ho said. 

‘ God bless you, Jelf i * 

He looked so liaiidsoinc, so lione.st, and so loving, 
that there was a struggle even in that self-sacriticiiig 
bosom to odd HOinethiiig more ; but she ditl not. 
She heard him run down-stairs, and Jenny call 
out ‘Jelf I* as he passed, in vain, and Tony cry 
‘Jeff! Jelf! where ore you going P without reply ; 
then tlio front door was opened and closed very 
quickly, but gently too, os though lie who went 
fprlh had not, even in liia haste, forgotten it was 
tliejiiouse of sorrow. 

Kitty moved to the window, but too late bccansc 
of her little burden ; there was nothing to be 


seen Kiivc the thickening dusk and the slow-full- 
ing rain. He had gone. 

When Jenny cnterefl the room half an hour 
afterwanls- she Inul been talking tenderly and 
gravely to Tony in Iot own cliaiuber — she found 
Kitty at her niothcPs desk. It had not been opened 
since her death, but now the neat little accouiit- 
hooks and the iiienioraiida of their scanty in- 
comings, were all spread out upon the table, with 
already a note or two of Killy’s own. Jenny look 
in the situation at a glance. 

‘ Kitty I' cried she with a burst of ]M;nitenco, ‘ I 
have been very wrong. It is you who have the 
responsibiiit}', and the trouble, and the care of us ; 
while J have only iridnlgetl my passion and niy 
pride. If it is not too late— if the mischief I have 
done is not irreparable — pray, think no more of 
my opinion, of my prejudices.* 

‘ Hush, hush, my darling ; you have done no 
harm, or at least nothing wrong, which is the 
greater matter.* 

‘You are an angel; you are like our mother,* 
answered Jenny vehemently ; 'and I am unworthy 
to be your sister. Henceforward, I will never 
oppose what you think right. — Jiow is it with us, 
Kitty ? Arc we very, very poor \ Will it be iieces- 
kiiry -shall you ask Mr Cainpden for that money ?* 

‘ For some of it, darling ; 1 am afraid we musk’ 

‘And Mr lloltl AA'e need not take that -that 
loan he offers ; need we, Kitty ? at least not yet— 
there may be brighter days.* 

‘ Xo, dear ; wc will not take Mr Holt's money. 
No, no, no ! * 

There was a calmness and decision in Kitty’s 
tone tvhicli were rare with her ; her face wiis vciy 
pale, and wi>re a set expression which was new 
toil. 

Jenny looked at her sister for a inomcut with 
wondering eyes, then rushed into her arms. 

‘O Kitty, I am so glad, so glad!* she cried, 
bursting into tears. ‘ Dear Jelf will be dearer to 
me now than ever.* 

‘ He silent, Jenny ; don’t .speak of him; I can't 
bear it,’ wms the uiiexj>ected reply, delivered with 
strange vehemence. Then, in gentler but firm 
tones, she added : ‘ Forgive me, darling, but you 
have given me pain. You are wToiig, quite W’roiig, 
in thinking— what you said. — Here arc the bills 
and the banker*A book; let us look over the 
accounU together.’ 

ClIAVTEll XXXIX. — kitty’s DREAM. 

That cynical phrase about ‘ not being able to aiTord 
to keep a conscience,’ has a solid foundation in fact. 
There are some, iiulccd, who w*ould rather pcrisli 
than do anything contrary to tln*ir sense of what 
is right (though even that is a sacrifice tvhich 
varies with the value men set on individual 
existence); there are as many moro who would 
]H*rish ratlicr than ciuliire a hiiiniliation — w'ho 
would lake poison rather than swallow their pride. 
It is only the pojnilar i-rdigioii — a v«Ty dill'erent 
thing from C?liristianity--that has made Death so 
terrible as to bo weighed against sliainc; but 
when it comes to the pinch. Necessity, or what we 
choose to consider snch, overrules the law of the 
mind. This is a matter upon which drawing- 
room philosophers and comfortable divines arc no 
judges. It seems so easy - and is so easy— to be 
independent, chaste, and honest, wlicii there is 
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only a teiiiptiition to be otherwise ; but when the life would enable his childreu to repay it. A few 
temptation becomes an altuniativc — on the one days ago, she would certainly not have used so 
side, poverty, debt, ruin, for example; on the other business-like a style in atldressing her coirespoiid- 
hantl, competence, not only for oursedves, but for out; but now — though without haviug odoptiNl 
those we love — that is quite another matter. Con- poor Jenny's views — she was less inclined to wear 
science has then n new antagonist, the first of his tier heart upon her sleeve, even to Uncle Geoige. | 


own laws ; a sense of right, almost as strong iis By return of post, u letter came from Jlivcrsidc in 
himself, which, allying itself with these various Mrs Campden's handwriting, 
opponents, generally succeeds in overthrowing Kitty looked at the envelope with vague nlann. 
him. That * second thoughts arc best,’ among all i She had nut put ‘ Private’ outside her note to the 
lying proverbs^ bolds the prc-cmiiiencc ; scnannl | squire, though she lind lelt herself inclined to do 
thoughts ill morals aifi never best, but only, as it j so ; and uas it possible that her laic hostess had 


is natural they should be, second-best. 


opened it, and replied to it, herself? Slio felt a 


John Dalton had so left his aifairs that, if he flush rise to her cheek, for whatever hiul been hcT 
should now be dead and drowned, as it was almost | iiectl, she would never have up|)lied for aid to 
certain he was, he had paid up his legal liabilities, ! .Mrs Cainpdeu, nor even to her husband, bad sIk; 
08 he imagined, to the last shilling. Even the { thought he would have nuule his wife a confidante 
scouiidiids who hnd 'floated’ the /.am mine coultl I of the fart, lie Initl given Kitty distinctljr to 
• never point at his children us the offspring of a ; iiiidei'stand that the transaction wuiiM be a private 
I defaulter, llis shares would have been paid up I one. The ciivehqxi was weighty, and contained, 
in full to the last pcnii}’. Jhit his efforts to effcirl j along with a pridly long eoniniiinieation, two five- 
this had left him inqioverished indcixl : all that ; pound iioti‘S. She. lia>l asked the stpiire. for fifty, 
his family hail to live upon was the interest ofj ‘ I) i : ah Kitty,’ the h.l lor began — * In tlic uhseiicc 
some two or three thousand pounds, ami a certain i of jMr Campden, who is in Jjoudon, £ took tin; 
siiuill sum which he had left for emergencies in his | liberty to open yoiir note, thinking that it might 
wife's hands. Moreover, he liml unhappily omitted ! ivtpiim an immediate reply, its contents have 
to reckon a few outstanding debts, such .is always j ;tstonished me exceedingly. 1 am grieved not only 
attend a rich man's expenditure, almost uiiknown iiprui 3*011 r own .iccount, but upon liers of wlunn 
to himself, and which he generally settles with 1 you speak — for wiiose. sake, as you would have me 
a sudden cheque and a malediction upon his own j Indieve, you have I bought ]»roi>er to make y'our 
forgetfulness. The creditors wore ol that agree- , very singular aiiplicafi 


forgetfulness. The creditors wore ol that agree- , very singular ajiplicafioii. I caiim't think uiiy- 
ablb kind — may f iuslanco one’s tohaccoiiist/ — , thing would have ilistrcs};.*d your poor mother 
who do not plague us quarterly, nor oven half, herself more than the sti*p you have thus thought 
yearly, for oikj’s little account ; but who, when w<i ijn.>per to take. Let ii'< hope, in Iho sphere to w'hich 
start upon a sudden for Dra/il, and are likely' not >he 1ms been removed by an all wise, rrovidence, 
to come back again, get naturally nerYoii.s, and that she i.s ignorant of ihe eircumstance. What 
would like to see the colour of our money. ! you have asked Mr Uauquleu is, in plain English, 
When I said that Mrs Dalton's eoiTespoiidence liail f/itv you fifty pounds. There is even aii allu- 
much fidlen off in number since the family mU- , .'«io}i to a larger .sum, which it seems you have 
fortimes, I should have made lioiioiirable e.xi eptioii i been li ving to persuade liim to promise you, or 
of these gontleineii, who had not failed to send in ' wliic.h he has promised you of his ow'u head. To 
their bills to her with the risinark, that 'an early take advantage of my hiishaiid in such a matter 
seltloment would oblige.’ Of ttourse, .she had , i.s, ;ui y’oii mu-t be. well aware, Kitty, to take, 
acceded to tlii:.se requests — which, iinleed, were . advantage of a child ; and it i.s iiiy duty to protect 
only' reasonable but in so doing had not left . him again>t any such attempls. However, 1 will 
enough money behind her to defray liL-r own ! coniine myself to the lifly pounds. Vou speak 
funeral expenses, | hopefully’, .nid I hope, you have reason for your 

This was the coiiclii.siou that Kitty was com- | coiilideiiee, of your pour father's return home ; 
pelled to arrive at, afUjr a careful study of the ; but if he does reliirn, have you painte<l to yourself 
financial position of the family'. .ftMiiiy did h*r ’ what will be bis true position# Have you— has 
best to assist lu-r in the iiivesligatimi ; but ^Ile i anybody' the least eaiive. lo suppose that he will 
was not so good at figiiiv.'^, and eliii-.lly' cuiifiiied i be in a condilioii to repay' llio debts of his family# 
her.sclf to ‘approving’ what her .si.sler made, of One id his Ihj-sL friends and i/oi/r best friend, if you 
theni, like any ('ity director, except that .she ilid ! would permit him to be so - has as.sured mo that In; 
not get five hiiiulred a year for doing it. They , has gone lo llrazil in pursuit of a mere chimera ; 
had enough, they riickoiied, to go on with in tlicir . llial he will come back poonT, if that be possible, 
humble fashion — especially a.s Lue-y was going than he wmit. 

— but for the present, ready- money was iiidi.^. i ‘Xow, Kitty, it is my bounden duty to speak 
pensable. Under these c.ircumstaiic.(:.s, there Wiis . plainly lo you. Tt is this very carelessness of other 
nothing for it (even Jenny owii(;d) but to apply to . people's iiit>uey that has binjiight j'uur father to 
Mr CanqMlen for some |HJi'tioii of that loan which , tliis lie gambleil away first his own fortune, 

he hiul voluntarily placed at their di.spo.sal, and j and then your mother’s ; and now be seems to 
wliicli Kitty ut least had certainly not iincoii- 1 expi;ct to use the money of his friends os though 
ditionally declined. She therefore ilespatcliird a it were his own. I have good reasons for stating 
letter to the .squii'c, very warmly and grutcd’iilly that he propo.sed to draw upon iiiy poor husband 
w'onlcil, hut ut the sanie time expre.ssirig herself as — while abroad — os on his own banker ! You aiv 
practically :ls she could with respect to the money doubtless shocked at this revelation ; yet, if 
itself. If lu;r father hliould return to them, he examine the matter, the dilfereuce between your 
would, of course, himself become responsible for priiseiit application and that most outrageous one 
the rcpaynient of the loan ; and if God hail willed it only in (tegree. Fifty pounds, n hundred pounds, 
it otherwise, the insurance he had effected on bis two liundrcd pounds —so wo go on when this 
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tcrriblo ccmiRG lioH been once be»iin. Von tliink 
perhaps my husband is made of money, and that 
it does not si^iify how much you ask. The money, 
)iiy dear girl, is iiolhitig indeed compared with the 
sacrifice of principle that ivuuld be involved if it 
were given you, and to which 1 therefore, for one, 
would never consent Hut even the money is 
something. Mr ('ampdeu is no doubt what some 
people would call a rich man ; but ritdi ]icoplc 
have calls of which poor people have no concep- 
tion : he has his poKitiun in thci county to keep 
up — an imperullve duty — and a thousand other 
'sources of expense;, which you woiihl hardly under- 
skiud should I eriiiiiieratc them. With respect to 
the expenses of the i'liiieral, I have made inquiries, 
and considering the simplicity Avitli wliich it was 
conducted, in accordance with your mother’s wish 
— and which docs honour to her good sense— J 
find ten pounds will be n/M/de, and I therefore 
inclose that sum. T am very glad to find that by 
frugality and care you Avill fur the future he able 
to make both ends meet ; always live within your 
income, dear Kitty, and then, whatever it may be, 
you may ac.ctJUiiL yt»iirsclf rich. 

*I am sorry you did not accept niy proposition 
with respect to the baby : a hoiiie, luiwi^ver, will 
always await it at the lodge, slujiihl you alter what 
I must venture to call your ill-judged resolution. 

* And this brings me, Kitty, to another subjeel, 
the iuiportanee of which must be my excuse for 
once more breaking it to you. Do you know what 
you are doing, and <lo you know whom you are 
undoing, in rt'jecting the advances of Mr lf(»lt ^ 
From him a loan of lil'ty potiinls, or of five hun- 
dred, could indeed he ai’cepled with a good grace, 
and would be lulvanci'd with something more than 
alacrity. If e-vcii* there was an example of a girls 
“sinning her chances,” you, Kitty, arc surely 
now uifordiiig it. What excuse you can possibly 
make to youi’self for rejecting wliat [ may almost 
call this gift of Frovidence, I cannot imagine. Voii 
may have your reasons; but they are iimst cer- 
tainly intTC peuional ones, and you must forgive 
me for adding, selfish ones. Do you rellect that it 
only rests with you to give to your little liuiise- 
hold a iialiiral protisctor ? (At present, Ido not see 
how it is possible for you to leave home even to 
go out as a governess.) Some men ■ -nay, most 
men — would hesitate to marry a ]M»niiilcss girl 
surrounded by eucuinbraiices ; but this man is 
one in a Ihoiisaud ; and yet you treat him as if 
there wore anotlier such to he picked up any day 
and anywhere -in Sanbeck, for exaiiiplo. How- 
ever, I have said my say. 

* Mary sends you her best love : she is making 

up a little pai-cel of things which I hope will prove 
useful to you : a dress or two that she Inis out- 
grown, but wliich w'o think will just suit your 
figure ; and wdieii the spring comes on, she will 
doubtless find other articles that you may make I 
available. — Always your sincere friend and w’ell-^ 
wisher, JfLi\ Cami'DKn.* 

I think it will be bciier that you should 
treat this noteas private and confidential. Pray, 
consult your own good-sense before replying to 
the contents of it. Jenny has doubtless many 
good points, but the state of her health must alone 
prevent her exercising a dispassioualc judgment’ 

I Tliia letter was a terrible blow. There was 
1 nothing iu it to give ground for absolute quarrel ; 


but Kitty felt that it henceforth divided her and 
hers from the Riverside people, as by a great 
gulf. She even believed that it had been writUm 
with that express object ; in which she probably 
did the writer wrong. A more acute woman than 
Mrs Cainpdcii iiiiglit, indeed, have expected to 
arouse some angry rejdiiider, wliich would have 
given her a gouil excuse for breaking with her 
neevly kinsfolk altogether ; but the mistress of 
Riveraldu saw nothing oifensive in the letter she 
liiul composed. She meant to put her foot down 
with respect to any further atleiupt upon her 
husband’s purse ; and slie used the opportunity 
without scruple of placing Kitty’s hopeless position 
before her, and of fioiiiting out the one way of 
escape; but she liad no iiitciitioii of deliberate 
insult. She bad, iievertlieless, the sagacity t»» 
iiiidcistand that Jenny would view her letter as 
such, and hence she marked it ‘private and con- 
tidciitial.’ Tlioiigb slie bad not hesitated to break 
the seal of a coinmiinicatiun adilressed to another, 
sh(i gave her correspondent credit for more delicate 
scriiph's — and took advantage of them. The chil- 
dren of this world are not only wiser than the 
children of light, but they trade upon their sim- 
plicity. A rogue will often deny the existence of 
an honest man, to save bis own credit, though well 
aware that he is lying ; but when Iks has found one, 
he will use his honesty for his own purposes. 

Kitty too was well aware that Jenny would have 
at once designated the writer of such a conimuni- 
cation as dishonourable, mean, cruel, and a number 
of other ])erhaps not wholly inapplicalile afljec- 
tives. Tile gift of the cast-olf raiment would liave 
been especially olfciisive to her. Whereas Kitty, 
in her humility, and her consideration for those 
committed to her trust, was resolved not to take 
olfeiice, even if it luul been purposely offered to 
her. It was unnecessary upon Mrs Oampden’a 
part to have been so energetic against any future 
application to her bnsi):mil. Nothing, nothUvj 
woiilfl have liencefortli iinliiced her to ask help of 
Uncle G’eorge. If the worst came to the wor.rt, she 
W'Oiild rather sell lierself, as this w'oman was urging 
her to do, to Richanl lIolL It would be horrible, 
it 'would bo shameful ; but liie liiimiliation could 
not be deeper, and the advantage to utliei-s would 
be great and certain. If those two live-pound 
mites had been the wages of shame, she could 
lianlly have reganled them with a more iiitciise 
loathing: her lingers closed upon them fiercely, 
savagely; she longed to tear them to nieces; most 
of all, she craved to relurii them, with a few civil 
but cutting words. That money, she felt, was as 
iiiiicli given to her out of charity— and that a 
charity which had no love iu it — as the ciuL-oif 
clothes which w’erc to follow. She felt like a beggar 
■Jhough she h:ul never been one) who has been 
refused the alms he asked, and Ii:is lia<l a crust of 
bread Hung at him instead. I f slie could only have 
done W'ithout the crust, and have. Hung it back to the 
giver ! There was one way which would, she knew, 
have Jenny’s hearty concurrence, namely, that they 
should sell some article of furniture in Bleabarrow, 
and pay the, undertaker’s bill with tlic proceeds. 
But Kitty, always just, rellucted that such a course 
wouhl excite country gossip, and bring great dis- 
credit upon the squire, w’lio was not answerable for 
liU wife's actions, and indeed lumlly for his own. 
Another alternative was to borrow the money of 
Dc Curzou. But they surely had hod enough of 
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borrowing — or rather of Iho attempt to borrow ; 
and, moreover, they already owed tlic doctor for 
many a professional visit No; Kitty felt she 
must tiiktt thesQ two Avc-ponnd notes, and acknow< 
ledge their receipt with words of thanks. 

She had retired to her own room to read the 
letter, directly she hod recognised Mrs Caiupdeii's 
handwriting, and now she meant to destroy it, 
before she saw Jenny ; so that she could honestly 
say ‘ 1 have it not,* if her sister asked to read it 
Rut healing Jenny’s knock at the door, she thrust 
the letter with its inclosure into her ^tocket, and 
rose to meet her. 

* Well, Kitty, what news ? I need scarcely ask, 
however; I ciin read it reflected in your fluslietl 
face. From a rtiasoii over whicli he h.-is no 
control—if you emi call his wife *^a reason” — 
Mr Campden (uiniiot keep his promise.* 

•My dear Jenny, you said you wouldn’t*— 
said I wouldn’t interfere with what you 
resolved upon. I may surely flatter my own 
foR'sight by "spotting,” as Jcif calls it, these good 
people beforehand. The squire is weak as water : 
he w'ould if he could, he says, but he can’t.’ 

*He says nothing of the kind, .Tenny. The 
letter does not conic from him at all, but from 
Mrs Campden. She opcnctl iny note, it seems, in 
bis absence.* 

Jenny Riiiilcd. *Wliat luck she must have 
thought it! 1 CAW imagine her gloating over a 
letter meant for somebody else.* 

‘0 Jenny,’ criccl Kitty reprovingly. The thought 
crossed her mind : * AVhat strange bitterness pos- 
sesses my dear sister! Three months ago— nay, 
ten days since, while our mother was yet alive — 
such sentiments would never have found harbour 
within her, far les.s expression.* 

‘Well,* continued Jenny, ‘of course she will not 
let her hushaiid lend us the money, " as a iiiatter 
of principle.”* 

'It is something like that,’ said Kilty reliic- 
tantly. ‘She has sent us, however, ten pouiuls, 
which will, 1 hope, ho sufllcienl.’ 

‘ I am glail it W'os no more,’ said Jenny, ‘ for two 
reasons : first, becau.se it corroborates my view of 
her; secondly—— But never mind ".secondly” 
for the present. Well, w'liat else did she tuiy, 
besides how fond she w*as of us, ami how it was all 
for our own good ! ]May I sec the letter ? ’ 

‘ It is marked privatt; and cniiiitleiilial.' 

‘That was foolish of her, because 1 now know 
what it was about. You do not wish, I suppose, 
dear, to talk upon tin: subject 1’ 

‘No, Jenny; because it would be of no use.* 

‘But you have not iiuulc up your mind f ’ crieil 
Jenny eng(!rly. ‘ Befiire you do lluit, I must sjMsak 
to you, darling ; I niu.st, I must !’ 

‘No, dear; I have made up my mind to nothing 
— except that wo must take these, ten pound.s.’ 

‘ Was there no nie.ssiige from Mary— dear Mary, 
who used to hang about your neck so lovingly but 
a few weeks agoT’ 

‘Well, no; nothing particular. She is going to 
send 113 sonic things that her mother tliiiiks liiay 
lie useful to us.’ 

^ What things?’ cried Jenny contemptuously. 

‘ A pot of Tnaniiiilado ; suiiic shilling novels ; a 
Yard of flannel — such as they send to the 
Aosmtals.’ 

flannel,’ said Kitty quietly. 

• Ob, 1 see : old clothes that arc too lino lor the 


laily’s maid. We are iii the first stage of our 
descent, my dear ; they will send us next year old 
clothes that are not fine enough for her. For my 
part, I always thonglit Mary a humbug.’ 

‘ Don't Siiy that, Jiciiiiy ; she is not strong, that 
is all. You might just us well say half tlio world 
are humbugs.’ 

‘Half the world! I say nine hundred and 
ninety-nine hundredths of theiii are so I What 
saith the Scripture : " One man out of a thousand 
have I known.” There is Jclf, for example ; and 
thent i.s the <loctor. But "one woman in a thousand 
I have not known.” Or, at all events, sho was not* 
Mary Cam|)den.’ 

To this outburst, Kitty replied nothing ; and 
further questioning upon Jenny’s part was put a 
sto{> to by the entrance of 'L'uny in a wild stato of 
excitement Something had come for him ‘rcg. 
istcreil’ by the post ; he Inui met the po.stinnii in 
the village, and gone back to the otiice to sign for 
' it; and what ditl they think it was! They would 
never guess if they guessed for ever: it was a 
w*atch and chain ; a beautiful gold watch and 
chain ! 

‘ Why, 'l''»ny, who couhl have .sent it ? * cried 
Jenny, tlelightcd at the lair.s delight ; then the joy 
fiuletl out of lier face, luid she looked at Kilty, 
whose cli(‘ek.s had become crimson. ‘ > 

‘ Well, 1 tloii’t know,* cried Tony. ‘ I should 
have thought it wa.s Jelf, only dear oM Jeff could j 
never have— 'riie post-mark was Uornliill too, i 
and he said Mr llolt’.s otficc was close by (L'ornbilL* 

‘It came from ]Mr Holt,* said Jenny; ‘ I know I 
hi.s handwriting. AYe mii.st send it back again.’ { 

‘S(!iid it back ?’ cried Tony, growing very rcnl in 
his turn. ‘ Why should I send it back ? I think { 
it was very kind of him. He has always been 
very civil to me ; and every fellow has a watch 
who goes to Klon.’ 

‘I iluirt think we can send it back, Jenny,’ said 
Kilty gravely, ‘ It is sent to Tony, you see.’ 

‘ Ves ; that is so mean of liiin,’ answered Jenny, 
staiiquiig her little foot. ‘ He knew there W'ould 
bo a dillicully about returning it.’ 

‘ It would be exceedingly rude to return it, just 
bccuu.se you don’t like him,’ said Tuny confidently. 
‘If you di<l, you may depend on it, he would 
never send me anything again. Sec hero : when ; 
you touch tliis button, the back opens, and there 
arc the wheels and things. My dear Kitty, what 
are you at ?— Jenny, Kitty is crying into my 
w’atcli-works.’ 

Ami indeed, while endeavouring to be interested 
ill 'roiiy’s treasure, poor Killy had not been able 
to restrain a tear. She laughed the matter off, 
however, in an hysterical sort of way, and before 
the aftenioon post w’cnt, liofl helped Tony with 
his letter of thanks to the sender : his tutor and 
literary advi.ser in ordinary, Jenny, having flatly 
refused to have nnylliiiig to do with it. 

It gave Kitty a pang, we may be sure ; but since 
the present was to be accepted, it was needful that 
it should be duly acknowledged. That watch and 
its works co.st her mure than it cost the buyer ; it 
haunted her thoughts all that day, and even her 
dreams at night. This is what she dreamed: 
She was in a room full of iigures like those at 
Madame Tussniid’s, except that they all moved by 
machinery. There was her dead mother looking 
at her with pitying eyes ; and her lost father, with 
changed remoiseful face, his hair and clothes all 
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irct These and many otlicni revolved slowly 
Tonnd her at some distance, hut none approached 
her. She herself Wiis bonu! slowly but irresistibly 
forwanl towards a fi^nirc with outstretched arms, it 
was Richard Holt His chest was bare, and where 
his heart should have been, she saw toothed-whecls 
at work, all gold ; just as she had seen in Tony’s 
watch, oiil^ larger. She heanl them moving and 
clicking with a harsh luonotonous noise, louder 
and louder ns she drew nigh. Then fis she came 
quite close, the arms a picture she luvl seen in a 
Jlistonj of the Inquisition at home no doubt sug- 
gested this — suddenly shot out knives and daggers, 
and were just about to enfold her, when with a 
shrill scream she woke. 

THE GREAT DESERT OF SAHARA MADE 
NAVIGABLE. 

One of the latest wonders of modern enterprise is 
a project to let the waters of the Atlantic into the 
heart of Africa, so as to traiisforiii the great sandy 
Desert of Sahara into an inland sea- a kind of 
Mediterranean. The thing may not he pnicticable, 
hut it is speculatively contemplated ; and from all 
we can learn is feasible, the chief operation being 
the lYimoval of a harrier of sandy downs, to admit I 
the ocean into what formerly seems to have been 
its bed. 

Let our readers take a look at a map of Africa. 
They will sec at the twentieth degree of north lati- 
tude a great broad stretch almost ac:ross the con- 
tinent, styled the Desert of Sahara, bounded on the 
Buuili by the more fertile region known os the 
Soudan. This was the region that occupied the 
atteutioii of Mungo Park, Denham, (’bipperton, 
the Ijanders, and many other celebrated explorers ; 
hut the most complete examination was of more 
recent date, that of Dr Barth. He told us more 
than Europe previously knew concerning the 
tribes and nationalities, their languages and 
ethnological cliaracteristics, their religious aud 
moral proclivities, their connnerce and industry, 
the natural growths of plants aud animals, and 
the fitness of the climate and soil fur various 
kinds of culture. AVe am so accustomed to 
associate Africa Avitli ideas of harharism, that 
we arc hardly preparetl to hear of 'rimbuctu, 
lying in the border ri'gioii between the Sahara 
and Soudan, being a great emporium of trade ; 
hut so it is. Many caravan-routes radiate from 
it; and as the northern bend of the great river 
Niger approaches near the city, facilities for 
water-carriage as well its land-carriagc arc at com- 
inaiid, along hundreds of miles in various direc- 
tions. Tiinbuctu is also the scat of leaniing for 
this part of the world — such learning as tlicrc 
may he-— and is also ranked as a holy city. Dr 
^rth, who resided there many mouths, was 
impressed with the fact that ‘ there is an iiiimcnso 
field here open for European eiiei'gy, to revive the 
tri^e which under a stable guvuriimeut formerly 
niiiniatcd this quarter of the globe, and which might 
ttgaiii ftourish to a great extent’ 

Well, Soudan being willing to buy and sell 


with Europe, what channels of commercial intcr- 
course are open? Here we begin to liave a glimpse 
of the advantage of letting in the sea. Produce 
and Tiianiifacturcs frum various parts of Europe 
arc at present landed at the MeditcMTancan ports 
of Barbary ; thent they are repacked for laud 
transport, and conveyed southward by caravans 
of camels or dromedaries. After crossing the 
Atlas Mountains by such passes as are found most 
snitahle, the caravans plunge at once into the 
Great DcF(Tt of Sahara. Camels and droiiic- 
(larics may possibly look picturesque when clus- 
tered into long lines on the Desert ; but still they 
cun carry only small loads of nurrchaiiilise, com- 
]>ared with the modo^ of transport available in 
Europe ; and the length of the journey greatly in- 
creases the selling price of the goods. The roads, 
if roads they may be called, arc nearly in the same 
shite now as they were in the days of the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. Some of the caravan routes 
arc sixteen to eighteen hundred miles long, taking 
months of travel to accomplish. 

But are there no routes to Soudan except the 
route across the IJcsert of Sahara? There are. 
The distance is fill* less from the Atlantic coast 
oil the west, than from the Mediterranean coast on 
the iioiili. Unfortunately, however, certain diflU- 
cnltics of other kinds crop up. Our own troubles 
with Ashanti and Dahomey tell us how preca- 
rious would he the fulc of a caravan of English 
iiieTcluiuilise through the territories of the black 
potentates of those countries. On this account, 
what arc calkil the Ivory C^oast and Gold Coast of 
Guinea are scarcedy available as starting-points. 
Farther down into the Bight of Benin, along the 
Slave Coast, to the mouths of the Niger, the 
hot swamps of the interior are so frightful 
that English nicrchuiits may well dread them. 
Going, oil the otlicr hand, round the great bend 
of Africa to Sierra Leone and Senegamhia, we 
come to a region colonised to some small extent 
by English and French. IjOsI autumn there 
was a discussion in the Times concerning the 
feasibility of a trade-route from the Gambia to 
Timlnictu. Our govenimeiil at that lime had a 
project for handing over the few and uiiproliUible 
possessions of England in that quarter to France. 
A writer, jindesting against this, urged the possi- 
bility of mitlering the Gambia an iiiipurtaiit com- 
mercial river. He stilted that a trading steamer 
can ascend three huiulred miles u]) the Gambia ; 
that from that point a land-route of four hundred 
miles would bring the traders lo the nearest bend 
of the Niger ; that the bist-namod river would wirry 
on the transport nearly to Timhuctu ; ami that the 
total distance from the Atlantic would be many 
hundred miles sh(.rlcr than the present route vUl 
the Sahnr.1. Mr Donald Mackenzie comhated this 
view. He slatrtl that the proposal route is beset 
by many mounliiiiis and still more swamps ; and 
that the natives are a very oiiarrelsome race, on 
whom little reliance could be placed. English 
iiiorchaudisc to the value of three millions sterling 
reaches Si>iidan aimnallv ; hut he did not think 
that the Gambia was a desirable route for getting 


it there. 
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And RO wc conn;, step by ntcp, to n coiiRidcnition 
of tho grcut DcRcrt ot Siihora itiudf. Tliia enor- 
mously wide expanse is not all one burning 
surface of shifting sands ; there are here and 
there fertile oaseit or green spots, precious to the 
wanderers over the Desert, who can here tiiid friish 
water and acceptable vegebition. Wero it not for 
these verdant patches, the million inluibitaiits or so 
— Mooiv, Arabs, Berbers, and Negroes, in varied 
proportions — could not possibly find sustenance 
and shade. These oases define the caravan routes, 
which arc so selected as to make use of tlicni ; 
and at several such spots many i-oiitcs diverge in 
different directions. It is scarcely to(j much to say 
that the Sahara is known to Kiiropeans only at and 
near its cilges, and along sonic of the caravan 
routes ; and it would be little less than courting 
death to attempt a piissage except where oases and 
wells are known to exist at intervals. 

The Sahara is not quite flat ; and a knowledge 
of this fact has suggested two pixqects in recent 
years, one by a Fnmchiiiaii, and another ossociuted 
with the name of Mr Mackenzie*. About three 
years ago, (.’aptain Uoiidain*, of the French staff, 
while engaged on a survey in Algeria, was struck 
with the fact tliai the surface of the Desert near 
that country is many feet below the level of the 
waters in the Mediterranean, lie thought it very 

S robablc that the sea at one lime flowed over this 
opressed portion, that dunes or sand-hills liave 
gradually formed a barrier along the ])resent line 
of coast, and that the iSuhara bay (for a bay it must ! 
have been, if this view is correct) became dried up 
by tho evaporation of water which could no longer 
reach the inner soil. lie iiitiodiiccd the suli- 
ject to the notice of the Frciicli government, and 
also to the Aca<lomy of Sciences. Two yeai’s ago the 
National Assembly voted a grant of ten tliousaiid 
francs to enable ifoiidaiii; to make a jjreliininary 
survey; with a view of nseertaining whether u 
channel can be cut across the saii<ly ridge of the 
coast, that would admit the waters of the Medi- 
terranean to tli(^ ba.>iii or ilejircssiul portion of the 
Sahara. His (!r=liiiiate of co.'^t to coiiifilute the 
work, if found yiracticablo, is twenty million francs 
(eight liumlred thousand pounds sterling). Ihit 
fioiiic French .savants having expiussed a doubt 
whether the depression is so deep lus Kond.'iirc 
believes, and whether it can be reaclieil in a con- 
venient way by the proposed channel, the futui-e 
must supply further evidence on these yuiints 
l)erorc tin; French govenimciit will ventui-e to 
invest laigely in the matter. 

Mr Donald Macki^nzin, like Cafiiain Uoiidairo, 
believes in a Sahara basin or chqiression ; but 
not in the wiiiic locality. He picliims to himself 
a small Atlantic, not a small Mediterranean, 
flowing over a portion of the Desert. Taking u 
point on the north- we.st coast of Africji, nearly 
opposite the Canary Islands, he believes (from 
a comparison of levels) that .*m inland sea once 
existed, joining the Atlantic at the present mouth 
of the river Delta, ami exteiidiiig south-castwartl 
to within fifty miles of Timbuctii. The direct 
distance is about eight hundred miles, being 
Iws than half the presemt caravan route to that city 
from the Mediterranean ports. This region was 
carefully examined by Dr l^rth. lie found by 
numerous levellings that it is a great natural 
basin or depression— a fact with which tho native 
Arabs seem to bo familiar ; for their names for 


the region are El Tirsi and El JAff, terms which 
expressively denote a shallow or great hollow. 
Ill this depression are to be found Atlantic shells, 
pebbles, and flints, scattered more or less over u 
tmndred and twenty square miles of hmd ; and 
the surface, moreover, is in many parts iiicmsted 
with sea-salt A sand-bar, at the mouth of the 
river Bella, is supposed by Ikirlli to bo tho only 
real barrier bclweeii the depmssed basin and the 
Atlantic. The basin itself, with its oceanic vestiges 
strewn broadcast over the surface, is diversified by 
very little life, cither animal or vegetable ; but 
there are broad belts of liiglier ground around 
it that possess the wherewillial for fertile spots 
and populous villages, these belts fur the most 
part separating the basin from the higher and more 
sandy parts of the Sahara. Barth and Bene 
Cnillio cmimeratc nearly thirty towns niid vil- 
lages along the bordering belts of Ibis depression, 
between the Atlantic coast and the cily of Tiiii- 
buclii. With a Kst of these iiaine.s we need nut 
trouble the reader ; they would somewhat tax his 
lowers of pronuiieialion. 

Supposing this «lepre.ssed portion of the Sahara 
could be again filleil with Atlanlie. water (as the 
best uulburilics believe it once to have l)eeii), it 
might 1)0 the means of bringing the vast ngiou 
of Soiiilan, with its millions of iiibabitaiits, within 
reach of English trading vi:ssels. We will gladly 
buy their cotton, indigo, grain, palm and nut oil, 
giim-s, resins, collee, ivory, &c. ; and as gladly 
.sell them our nn^tal goods, te.xLile ni:inulacliire.s, 
cai*thenware, glud.s, leather, and so forth. If we 
could A])pruach so near to Timbiiclii by water 
conveyance as fifty or ev(‘ii a hundred miles, we 
should get rid of soinetliing like litWii hundred 
miles of caravan travel, with all its aU(*ndaiil 
ilangers ami delays. Barlb estiniales the ihipres- 
sioii, in its deiqiest j)art, «il little less than two 
liiindred feet beh)W tlie level of the Allaiilii:. At 
present, the streams from the liiglier lainl aruinid 
ibrni extensive marshes in the rainy season ; 
but tills water does md and cannot reach tin: 
Atlantic, on account of the intervening bell ol 
.^ea-shorc. Tho view now' taken i.*?, that if llie 
entrance of the river Delta wero cleared of sand, 
the .silt waters of tin; ocean could again enter as 
of yiue, and fill ii]) the ilepressioii of which the 
bed of that rivirr forms part. If the levels have 
been taken with even approximate corrcctnes.-*, 
amt if a deep channel c.ould be cut across the 
saiul-fi lines of the sea-shore, there would (it is 
iLssuined) be iiotliing to prevent a mcrcliaiit-vcMil 
from steaming from London to witliin fifty miles 
or .so of Tiinbnctii. Breakwaters at the entrance 
of the clinnnel would be required (its at Port Said 
at the Mediterranean entrance of tlic Suez Canal) 
to keep the p.and from being drifted into it ; but 
this comes within the range of ordinary engineer- 
ing, The dniinage from the higher land arouinl 
the depression, instead of evaporating from marshes 
as at present, would po.s8ihly form an outllou’ 
current, tending to Bcour the cuaiinel of communi- 
cation with the Atlantic. ^ 

At a Mansion-house meeting held last year, and 
in an interview with the Secretary of Stale for tlie 
Colon ies, Mr Donald Mackenzie fully explained 
his plans. He jiroposes, first, to Burvey that i»rt 
of the Athintic coast, with a view to tho seleciiun 
of a suitable spot for a harbour ; then, to enter 
into commerdaL arrangements with tho traders ou 
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the Barbaxy bonlur of the Sahara ; next, to win 
the (TOod-will of the Sahara tribes, idong the route 
whidi the proposed navigation would take ; and 
lastlv, to ascertain whether the Atlantic waters 
would really convert the depressed basin into a 
snfHcicntly deep inland sea, supposing the coast- 
line to be properly pierced with a canal or channel 
entrance. It is almost certaiii that, irres^Hsetive of 
commercial navigation, such an expanse of sea- 
water, subject to tides aii<l curi-ents from the 
Atlantic, and to the cleansing iiiiluenco of fresh- 
water streams from the higher ground around, 
would cause occasional ruins to full on regions now 
parched ; tlicrcby improving the climate and pro- 
ductions of the Sahara. After all, this depressed 
basin occupies less than one-twentieth part of the 
Great Desert in its totality ; con8e(piciitIy the 
enterprise is not quite so extravagant os it might 
at iirst sight appear. The English govciiiment 
have diivxtcd our consuls in those n^gions to render 
such aid us may be in their jxiwer; ainl a sub- 
scribed fund has placed in Mr Mackenzie's hands 
the means of commencing, at anyrate, his explora- 
tory journeys and surveys. 

We can do as we like about indulging in 
inagnificcnt dreams cunceriiing the future of this 
undertaking. If any one finds pleasure in so 
<loiiig, let him imagine our walls plaeardiMl some 
<lay with announcements of* Cook’s Tourist Tickets 
to the Great Desert of Sahara; inclmiing hotel 
coupons for the Royal Victoria, Timhiictu ; con- 
veyances to places of interest in the vicinity ; and 
trins up and down the Niger.’ Ihit sober folk 
will content themselves with a belief in the fair 

S robubility of useful results from Mr Doiiahl ! 
fackcuzie’s remarkable enterprise. I 
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CIIAITKII VI. 

Tiir market dinner at Friddcnden was unusually 
well atle.ndetl on the day of the sale of Mordieii. 
I’robably, however, few of its frequenters had any 
idea of buying the. estate. Some were drawn there 
by curiosity, and some by a woll-fonnde<l idea 
that a good deal of gratuitous festivity would 
accompany the event. 

A. long lofty room is the scene of the bancpiet, 
with tall windows, looking over stables on one side, 
and a little rookery of cottage.^, malt-lionscs, and ! 
]»ig-stie8 on the other. Tt h.is s»?eii its best da3'3 ; its 
ilooring is patched and uneven, and if you step on 
a loose board —and tliere are many — a* feu, de join 
of dust marks your indiscretion. There is a rough 
platform at one end, used sometimes for eniortain- 
mcnis, where all the spare and invalid i liairs of the 
establishment arc piled, and two or thnic tables 
that have evidently been in the w’ara. And j'et 
the room is not without siuiie evidences of former 
grandeur. There are two large lireplaces, w'ltli 
elaborately ornamented chininey-tiieccs ; and over 
one of these looms in neglected grandeur the por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Grigsby, M.P., ‘ for many years’ 
— as a tarnished brazen tablet informs one — ‘chair- 
man of this bench of sessions.' Hero and there 
too, fragmentary sconci^s, with hits of gloss lustres 
hanging about them, stick out from the wall, in a 
sort of melancholy remeiuhrancc of the days when 
bright eyes brightened in their light, and the 


swift footsteps of the dancers made a merry chime, 
among their sparkling drops. Tliey have all 
danced away to Hades now, all those gay souls of 
Fiiddenden, and nothing but beef aiul pudding 
remain — sieaniin^ rounds of salt beef, sirloins well 
streaked with yellow fat, legs of mutton that the 
gravy ooze.s out of in licli coscadc-s, vegetable 
dishes every wliiTe, and half a hundred hungry 
fanners waiting to fall to. 

The chainiiaii— he is a iiermaneiit chairman, 
mark you, and on conlhlcntial terms with the 
landlord — is a gentleman with a bald head ; the 
eifcct of which is intensified by a bushy bean I, a 
bulbous nose, red bloodshot eyes, anil a voice < 
hoarse and vinous, lie closes the red eyes tightly 
and piously for three seconds ; you hear an 
uncertain soiiml through the bulbous nose : grace 
has been said, and the farmers are let loose on their 
prey. Such a clatter of knives and forks and 
jangle of plate.s ; whilst mine ho.st, hot and anxious, 
ru.shcH to ami fro, and the odd men who act as 
waiU'ra tiimlile over each other in their eager 
haste. A while ago you might have ascribed the 
aspect of our i)reKident to a too fn^c indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table. Now, you see your 
mistake, lie is a martyr to market dinners. 
Save for an occttsional splash of gravy that liglits 
on liis boaid, he is fasting like any aiichorito. 

I Us i.s the fate of Tantalus ; surrounded by good 
tilings, he is unable to touch anything him.self. 
Even before the first plates have been lilletl, the 
second he]})S are coming down upon him. He 
toils away at the carving-knife like a slave at the 
nar. But in the thick of the battle, he still li.is 
thought and ])ri'.siuicc of iiiiinl. lie c:asU an eagle 
glance round the table ; he whispers to his auU-de- 
camp the landloi'd ; forthwith a corps of sherry 
decantera debouch upon the field of battle. Then 
to the clatter and din already reigning, are added 
wild ciies from the combatants. ^ Siniiiionds, a 
glass of wim*.’ -* Brown, with you.* — ‘ Punnet, I ’in 
looking at you.’- -‘Smith, the decaiitiT.’ — ‘Charles, 
the pleasiira ! ' ‘Tomkins, pass the sherry.* 

It is not the etiquette at our market dinner to 
take a glass of w'ine quietly to yoiirsidf. If you 
fail to find a gossip to take wine with, you may fail 
also to taste our host's wi'll-Ibrlilied sherry. Your 
only plan, if a stranger, is to cry out lustily with 
the rest: ‘ Brown, a glass of w’ine with you.* Some 
gooil-liearted Brown is sure to respond, and stop 
the flying decanters till you are served with the 
aiiibrosiul fluid ; after which —such the vanity' of 
iiuinaii wishes you will probably regret that you 
did not leave it alone. 

Th(! clatter and the tumult subside after a while, 
and the sobering intliienee of a soiip-plate carried 
ronml to collect the. fees for the dinner makes 
itself felt. But .at this inumont the chiurinaii 
rises, and after tajiping the table loudly with 
ills hammer for silence, aiiiioniiLv.s in his most 
sonorous tones, that ‘Mr Bowen w’ill put half a 
dozen of champagne on the table ;’ an aniiouiice- 
meiit which everybody cheers vociferously. 

Mr Bowen is the auctioneer, of the firm of 
Bowen ami Ba.^s, from Medtlenham, a gray-hain'd 
man with ruddy, healthy lace, who, now that the 
dinner is over,' seems to start all of a sudden 
into distinctness and importance. lie scans with 
I a critical observant eye the company alxiut him. 
There is no one here probably who will give him 
I a hond-Jide bid for Moidiea, ueveTtheless they ore 
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nearly all worth conciliating ; salca of live aiul 
dead stock, valuations, appraiscineiitB^nll these 
things may sooner or later come to pass among Mr 
Bowen’s half-hundred friends. As soon <‘is the 
chanipaguc has passed, and everybody has driuik 
his health, he makes a friendly progress round tho 
room, chatting pleasantly, with a wonl in season 
for everybody. Presently he comes to Alfnsl 
Harvey, who lias been sitting all the while with 
a quiet moody face, paying little attenlion to what 
has gone on around liiin. 

Alfred Harvey is in that queer moonstruck con- 
dition, one hanlly knows whether to call it happy 
or unhappy, when all the good things of life, ail 
the pleasures that have pleased, and the pursuits 
that have captivated, seem ns nothing in compari- 
son with the intcM'est that hovers about one par- 
ticular being. Alfred has responded to the clial- 
lenges of his friends in mere sips of sherry ; he has 
lianlly touched the champagne. How much better I 
he would have, relished a cup of tea at the h:iiids ' 
of Lucy ! The iliishcd faces of the people about 
him seemed satyr-like in their gaiety and grossness, I 
and assuredly the jokes and stories that circulated 
went well to matcli the faces. Time was that he 
would have laughed too, as heartily as any one, at 
the. passing jest, but now it w'ould have seemed ' 
a sacrilege almost. 

* Why, you *re looking very glum, Afaster Alfred,* 
said Bowen, patting him on tho shoulder, and 
taking a vacant chair beside him. * Conus come ; 
if she isn’t kind to you, you mustn’t take it to 
heart so. Let us have a glass of chanipaguc 
together.’ 

This proposition Alfred refused rather sulkily ; 
and Bowen, seeing that any 'chalf’ would not bo 
kindly taken, began to talk bii.sines.s. 

* I rath(»r tliougbt we might see your father over 
here,’ he beg:ui. 

* Father *s laid up, hut he sent me in his place.* 

‘Glad to hear it, Miustcr Alfred; we shall h.ivc 

some brisk work then. It’s a nice place this Mor- 
dicu, a very nice place. I should like to sec you 
in it very much. 1 should have a chance then 
perhaps of a g1a.<;s of wine in the old house again. 
Ah, what a hoKpitnble place it was in poor John’.s 
time! If the Cliilpriine people buy it, I hear they 
mean to pull the house down and ta(^k the land on 
to Slugget’s fariii.* 

‘Perhaps they Avon’t get it,’ said Alfred. 

‘Hope not,' whispered Bowen; ‘but you'll have 
to put a hold face on it. Show ’em you mean to 
have it from the first.’ 

‘That I certainly will,’ said Alfred. 

Long clay-pipes Averu noAv in the months of all 
the smokers of the assemblage*, and Ihe.y formed an 
overwhelming majority, ami ‘grogs* were coming 
in thick and fast. Prcsmilly the chairman vaulted 
his seat at the head of the table, Avliich Avas taken 
by Bowen the auctioneer, wlio began to turn over 
his papers and jot down memoranda here and 
them Now the doors were opened to the genenil 
public, Avho filed in in consideniblc iiuiiibers, and 
took their seals on benches all round the room. 
Few of them looked like jieoplc who were pre- 
pared to invest much in landed property, but 
Bowen kncAV them every one, and nodded amicable 
greetings all around. Perhaps, indeed, there were 
some Avell-lined purses under even those patched 
smock-frocks. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Bowen with a preliminary 


cough, ami tapping lightly on the table, to call 
altttntlon, ‘ T hope you will order iii whatever you 
wish. The Avaiter is going round, gentlemen.’ 

A low murmur of npproA'al folIowM this announce- 
ment Soon after, the more important actors in the 
scene hegim to make their appiuinince. First of all, 
Mr Dolland the mortgagee hohhicil into the room. 
A thin Avizened old man he, cougliitig violently at 
the atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, with a pair of 
polished hliick crutches, Avhicli he reared careMly 
against his chair, but Avhich came rattling down 
once or twice* before he could arrange them safely. 
Almost on liis heels came the laAvycr with his red 
bag lull of papers, llieii Mr Whitwick, and two 
or three sipiires, who didn’t mean to buy, but might 
have to sell by-aiid-by. They all took their scats 
near the .aurtioneer. TIumi there was a long pause, 
broken by Mr Boavcii, avIio requested silence Avliilst 
the conditions of sale were ivail out Another 
pause, during Avliich Mr Dolland seemed to ho 
telegraphing to the auctioneer to go on. But 
Bowen still was silent ; ami then the door opened 
once iiioit*, ami Mr Flkitis entered with Lonl 
Tancanville. 

The old lord seemed to find the tohacco-smokc a 
little too much for him, but politely waved an 
intimation to the public that he didn’t mind it at 
all — rather liked it, in fact. The lamllonl hustled 
out to get Ills lonlship an arm-chair ; but soon 
every one was settled, and the serious luisincss of 
the day began. 

Descanting very briefly on the advantages of the 
property he had to offer for sale, Bowen at length 
asked for a bid. Five thousand Avas volunteered hy 
a gentlcinaii in a smock-frock, after Avhicli, in a few 
minutes, anil Avithout a check, the biddings remdied 
ten tliousand pounds. That, it Avas W(dl known, 
Avas Dollauds bid just the amount of the mort- 
gage— and for that he. hoped to secure the bar- 
gain. Here the hiddings hung lire for some time. 
Klkiiis had made the last oiler before Dollumrs, 
and Klkiiis made no sign, but sat rubbing lii.s eliin 
Avith Ins band in a tliougbtful kind of way. Har- 
A'ey, too, responded notliing to the glance of the 
aiictione(*r. Dollamrs pah; face took quite a hectic 
gleam as he AA'aiU*d Avitli siippresseil excitement 
the probable fall of the hammer. 

‘Ten thoiisanil ])ounds, going at ten thousand 
])oumls,’ cried Bowen Avilii iipliflod liammci — 
‘ going’— 

‘Ten fifty,’ iiiteiposcd the quiet A'oicc of Elkins; 
and quick the thunder alter the swift forked 
lightning AlfrcMl's voice Avas heard : ‘ Eleven 
thousand.’ Elkins turned round sharply toAvards 
Alfred, then leant over to Lonl Tancanville, and 
exchanged some Avhispi*rcd confidences. 

‘ Eleven fifty,’ said Elkins suavely, having caught 
the auctioneer’s (‘yc. Allml rose another five 
liundml, to Avhich Elkins added tho minimum 
fifty. Tiic Chilpniiie xicople were evidently deter- 
iiiincfl to have tlie property, but at as low a cost as 
possible. 

The contest now had become interesting, and the 
rhances of the competitors were discussed Avith 
eager suppressed excitement It was a marvellous 
thing that a tenant should beanl his landlorrl in 
that Avay, offuring hundreds where the former 
offered fifties : hut it was a pleasant sight too, and 
ull the synipalhicB of the farmers were wiUi one of 
their own order. At this stage a friend cm]9t 
qu.'^tly up behind Alfred and whispered in his 
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car: 'Don't go too high. Remember, the Chil- 
prunea loro nothing, however higli it goes ; all the 
aurplus will come back to them.' 

Alfred started and bit his lip, annoyed that he 
had not roen that before. Of course all the money 
that the property realised above the mortgage 
would fo to the estate of the late John Daslimarton 
-^ihat IS to say, to the Cliilprunes, to make up his 
deficiency, lienee he was fighting an unequal 
contest. They might run up the property to 
twenty thousand pounds without being a penny 
tlie worse, llis first impulse was to retire from 
the field and let the property go ; but next xnoinciit 
a new idea struck him. The Cliilprunes would 
evidently have the estate. But if he could run it 
up against them till the purchase>inoney would 
cover John Dashmarton's defalcations — wiiat joy 
it would bo to hand over to Lucy a full discharge 
of her father's liabilities ! What a load it would 
take from lior mind — what a claim he would have 
upon her gratitude I Tlie slur removed from her 
father’s name ; herself set free from all the innu- 
endos and evil reports that were current. That 
receipt in full would he an answer to anything. 
Yea, it would be a grand thing to <lo, and he would 
do it. So he boldly sang out : ‘ 'I’hirteeii thousand,' 
and abided the result. 

The (Jhilprune representatives seemed annoye^l, 
and after another whispered consultation, iissumcd 
a bolder policy. 'J'hey bid at once to fourteen 
thousand, ns if to shew their opponent that it was 
useless to coiiUmd with them ; hut Alfred count- 
ered them quickly with another live hundred, and 
Elkins angrily offered fifteen thousand. After that, I 
ill hreatliless silence the hiddings conliiiued, in 
Ihoiisauds, Alfred Harvey’s being the hi'^t oiler— 
twenty thousand yiounds. Elkins thr(;w himself 
hack in his chair with an impatient gesture. Jiord 
Tancaiiville shrngge«l his slionlders arni took a 
pinch of snnlf. Alfre«l sat there in a cold swtsat 
with anxiety. If this property were knocked down 
to him now, he had Hung away at least eeveii 
thousand pounds of his faihi'r’s money for a mere 
(jiiixotic impulse. Wliat would the old man say i 
What kind of a reroptiou would he get at home / 

Even the auctioneer seemed to think that 
enough had been olfered for the property, and 
the hammer was descending after a brief delay, 
when Elkins made a final elfort ami offered 
twenty thousand and fifty pounds. Alfred gave 
a long sigh of relief and hid his face, in his hands, 
to conc(\'il the joyous rush of feelings that shelved 
themselves in his countenance. After throwing 
appealing glances in vain at Alfred, Bowen knocked 
down the property to the trustees of the C’hilpriinc 
estate; and the assemblage resolved itself into 
its original elements with a mighty buzz. Alfred 
stole away, and drove home os fast us he could. 
He was mightily anxious to be the first to tell 
the good news to Lucy : that she was now clear 


of the Cliilprune trustees, and might snap her 
fingers in tneir united faces; that there would 
be a few hundreds over, no doubt, for John Dash- 
marton’s heirs ; and that her father’s iiiemory 
would be cleared from the blight that had rested 
upon it But ho was fastidious now; lie would 
not preront himself in these garments, saturated 
with tobacco-smoke. He would present himself 
in spotless attire, like a bridegroom, for who 
could tell what might be the rewanl he should 
get for his good tidings 9 


Ferhaiis a hero of xoiiiancc might have hesitated 
to claim at the hands of the Tody of his lieart 
any rewanl for such a service as Harvey had |H 5 r- 
formed for the Dashmartoiis. Such a one might 
have rather concealed the fact, and mode out that 
somebody else had done it, fearing lest he might 
unduly move her in the direction of gratitude, 
rather than of that disinterested love which it is his 
hope to inspire, and place, her under a burdensome 
obligation, which may give him an unfair advantage 
over the other competitors. But Alfred Harvey 
had no feelings of that kind. Ah long as Lucy was 
prepared to accept him as her husband to be, ho 
was not likely to spciciihitc os to whether she took 
him for himself alone, out of CTatitude, or even 
with a prudent eye to those future advantages | 
which liKs prospects might olfer. The result was 
the thing. Now he had risked a considerable sum 
of money — his father’s indeed ; hut still the loss 
would have been his own eventually — in securing 
a great benefit to the Dasbmartons. No ; he was 
not going to put his candle under a bushel basket 
— ^a course which, as we heanl an eloquent ex- 
Tioundcr once declare, would end in burning the 
basket’s bottom out — he would rather be the first 
to carry the good news, and lie would not be unduly 
reticent about his own share of the business. 

Alfrctl, however, still carried a careful mind, 
iiotwilhstandiiig the disturbing influence of pas- 
sion ; and before leaving his home, in his best attin*, 
and cleansed from all thes contaminating odours 
of tobacco, he procecdetl to lock up the roll of 
Bank of England notes which he had taken with 
him to the sale. On counting them over, how- 
ever, there appeared, to his chagrin, to he a defi- 
ciency of one note of a hundred pounds; lie 
couiiCed only nine instead of ten. 

He had not counted them since leaving the bank, 
ami it was Just po.«sihle, when he had transferred 
them from one jiocket to llio other at the half- 
way house between Hcddeiiham and Friddenden, 
that he had left one note behind in his great- 
coat pocket. He felt carefully in every corner of 
the pocket, and tlien his hand came in contact witli 
the cover that had once been upon Liicj^s book. 

He felt something crackle cri-sply within, and drew 
it forth ill triumph — his lost note, which had no 
doubt become cnUiigled in the cover. But when 
he turned over the cover, he found that the note — 
for undoubtedly there was one— had worked itself 
within the sewing ; and without another moment’s 
consideration he tore .away the stitches that held 
it, and drew forth a Bank of England note. He 
was about to :uld it to his roll, when the figures 
upon it attracted his attention. ' I promi.se to pay | 
five hundred pounds on demand,' he muttered to 
himself. ' There is a fine thing. The bank has 
made a nice mistake.’ Then he went over his 
notes again: he hod counted them cliiiiisily before; 
but this time going over them one by one he found 
that he hml his lull tale— ten notes of a hundred 
pounds, and this other note was a surplus one. 

To vrhom did it belong / Not to him, certainly. 

Then he examined the book-cover again, and 
saw that it was impossible that a note could have 
w’orked into the carefully contrived n^ccptacle in 
which he had found it. Who had placed it there ? ' 
In .all likelihood the owner of the book— that is 
to siiv, Lucy Daslimarton. 

Alfred wit down, feeling quite faint and sick .at 
heart. Ho drew out his pocket-book again with 
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trembling fingers, and found the slip he luul cut 
from Uie newspaper containing the advertisement 
of the inquiiy for the five hnnflred pound note, 
with its descnption and number. Yes; it was the 
identical note ! 

And they had been right, then, after all, his father, 
Elkins, and the rest She luul some secret hoard 
then, and Wiis a pirtici])ator in her father's dis- 
honesty. ‘And yet I could liave forgiven her,* 
groaned Alfred, ‘if she had owned to it when I 
asked her.’ But duplicity, unblushing duplicity, 
falsehood, dishonesty, was it possible such things 
should exist in a creature thus fair and engaging ? 
Why, yes ; he was only going through a plnisc of 
the universal experience. 

There was just one loophole. Lucy herself 
might not have been cognisant of the existence of 
this ; SyilUr might have hidden the note. ITarvey 
held but a light opinion of Spillcr, and such an 
action on his part would not have surfiriscd him. 
And yet when he came to think of Lucy*s anxiety 
—foolish anxiety he thought it at the time - about 
lier book-cover, lie fidt that this hope was a slight 
one. I 

His course was soon dotormined on. He pinned I 
the ndverlisfuncnt to the note, placed both in an | 
t‘nvclo|H! and put tliciu in his pocket. There W’ns ' 
only one question he would have to ask of Lucy : 

‘ Did yon know that this note was hidden in 3*011 r 
book-cover 1 * If she denied it, well and go«Ml. 
Spiller must be brought to acknowledge that lie 
was the culprit. If not, then he must abandon all 
thought of Lucy Dashmartou. He could never 
marry a girl who was dishonest and iiiilriitlifiil. 

Allred found his way to the cottage just about 
tea-time. Spillcr had come in, but was not at that I 
moment visible. The tea-tray was in tin? little 
parlour, and Luc}' was silling by the fire in the 
twilight, enjoying the relaxation known as the 
• blindm.an's holiday.* It was with an air of glad 
welcome that she sprang up and advanceil to nu'et 
her lover. A riiiiiour of what had ]ia]>peiied 
had reached her through iSpiiler. He did not 
know the exact figures, but he liad heard that 
Monlicu Jiad sold for nearly double its value, owing 
to Alfred Harvey’s deteniiiiied stand. 

‘is it really true, Allred,* she asked breathlessly, 

‘ that Monlieii Inis fetchoil so iiiiicli nioiicy #* 

‘ Yes,* said Alfred cohlly ; * it is true oimugli. It 
sold for twenty thousand and fifty jiounds.* 

‘And how docs that affect us and poor papa’s 
affairs ?* 

‘All your father^s liabilities will be paid off, ami 
you will be entitled to a full discharge foreveiy- 
thing. There will be a surplus, too, probably of 
four or five hundrcil pounds, after paying all ex- 
penses, to divide between you.* 

‘ And we owe all this to you !* said Liic}^, blushing 
deeply. ‘Cun we ever thank you enough 1* She 
held out Loth her hands to him. He hail only to 
seize them, to draw her to him, to claim her as 
his own. She was his, he felt, at that moment - 
slits was his. But he would not see the liands 
held out to him. 

‘Stay !* he said ; ‘there is one thing I have to 
give you, and then my duties are at an end. Jjook 
at this, Lucy, and sec if you know anything about 
it.* Alfred went to the window and looked dis- 
coiiHolately out into the gathering gloom, whilst 
the girl knelt before the lire and examined the 
contents of the envelope by its light. There was 


perfect stillness in the room for some time, and 
then Alfred turned impatiently round and looked 
at Jiucy. She had sunk back a little from the 
file, and held the note in front of her at arm’a- 
leiigth Tuessed against her knees. 

‘Well, Lucy, he said in a trembling hwdLy 
voice, ‘do you know where I found that?* 

‘ Yes ; I know where you found it.’ 

‘And do yon remember what you told me when 
1 asked 3^011 that question about money in tills very 
loom last night i ’ 

‘ Yes ; I remember.* 

‘Have you anything to say about it; any 
explanation to give ?’ 

‘ No ; 1 have nothing to say.’ 

‘ O Lucy, I *d have staked iny life upon you ; T 
gave my own father the lie, when he hint^l you 

were dishonest ; and now* 

‘And now you know me better. Alfred, why 
do 3'ou judge me so hunlly H 

‘1 don’t judge 3011, God knows,’ said Alfred in 
a broken voice ; ‘ 1 love you too much ; but I 
can’t get over that. Lucy, can’t you say some- 
thing to explain it ? * 

liiicy shook her head. ‘ I have nothing to say.* 
‘'J'hcn I must leave 3’on, Lucy; I must leave 

‘ 1 am (|uite content,* saiil Lucy ; but a sob in 
her throat belied the words she uttered. ‘It is 
Ih^ttiir that you shouhl go now. Farewell.* 

Alfrcnl stole soft!}* out of the room, opened the 
front floor gcfiill}', mid went out. Lucy listened 
to his departing foot:-t:i>ps till their sound died 
away in the distance, and then gave way to a 
flooil of bitter tears. 

Nothing more did she see' or hear of AllVetl 
Harvey for a long time, and then news came that he 
I ha'l given np his farm ami was going abroad, either 
to North America or Australia ; which of the two 
did not sei.'in to bo veiy c.lcarly nndirrstood. 


ON THE BTiACKWATElL 

nV WILTllWLKll. 

Two or llm?o vears ago, in the beginning of August, 
1 was dodighlfully siirprisi'd, one line morning, at 
receiving the following epistle ; 

‘ Mr Wilflfowl(!p, sir, the iniillit is on, i have cot 
a good aul on eni. please cum ; sir, lots ov liurds 
ill tlie. mashes, i am at Haybridge. Dick.* 

This was a letter from an atliletic fellow, fislicr- 
nian ami wildfowl sliooter, with wliom I had, in 
pnivious seasons, gone several trips, fisliing and 
wildfowd shooting. He. luul served me w’ell ; had 
always shewed me sport ; had rescued me from a 
iiiiidily bath once or twice on the Blackwater; 
was a civil, honest man, passionately fond of 
his work, and perfectly mad for snort ; so we two 
jf>ffi?eil along together comfortably, and we hail 
always remained in pretty permanent communi- 
cation. jMy piirting wonls, on the previous March, 
after our last dnck-sliooting sail in the estuary, 
liail been as follows : ‘ Dick, whenever fish turn 
np, dro]) me a lino. And anyhow, under any cir- 
cunistaiicc.s, remain assured that I will come down 
here for a week*8 popping at the oxhinls in August. 
1 telegraphed him that 1 was packing up ; and in 
the evening, a fiy from Maldon Station deposited 
me safe and sound, with guns and lines and lug^c, 
at the door of the Heybridge Inn. At tho noise 01 
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the whee^ Dick, who was on the “hard* haling Ah soon as we were under weigh, I placed the 
out his little boat which he tenned the dinghey, gnn-box on the seat by my side, unlocked it^ took 
called out a hearty greeting, and came up ponder- out my double gun, ]iiuced twenty rounds of 
ously crunching the pebbles on the ‘hard* under ammunition in my pockets, and then I went for- 
the thick heclH of his mighty sea-boots. 1 can ward, fsu/mg the bows, and looked out for birds, 
nev» look at the woilhy fellow’s face without hundreds of which were evidently about, as we 
feeling happy and coiiifortahle ; for his presence could hear tlieni as ydnin us could be whistling 
alone brings back to my memory many dearly on every side. Moreover, evening-time is the best 
treasured^ incidontH of sport, and the very air for that sort of sport, heoanse Ihcj shore-birds 
around him breathes of freeiluin and of enjoyment turn out in strength, and tliousaiids are to be 
We generally connect men and thingn with the seen then feeiling on tin: flats. My lir.st shot 
pursuit in which they are usually engaged ; and was a lovely miss, but with the second barrel 1 
hence, when my worthy wildfowl shooter Htands scored. Dick, who had stopped rowing when I had 
l)efnrc me, I always slay, in anticipation, perfect i touched him (our usual signal), then gave two or 
hecatombs of ducks, teal, widgeons, curlews, &c, I three pulls towards the doiid hinl, and we picked 
We shook hands heartily ; we always do, T like ' it np. Tt was a rwlshank, in splendid con«lition, 
to. Dick likes it ; and the men around feel lion- 1 m well he might be, for the bipl bad, as yet, 
onred, collectively, by it, ami are all ready to | experienced anything but hanl weather ; and if 
oblige me, and to lend us a han<l whenever it is j ])lenly of food, a bright sun, and a ‘ Wild Hinl 
needed. Few men are more sensilive to good; Protection Act* cannot allow a bird to lay on fat, 
li-eatnient tban those independent lisliermen and ; then all 1 can say is, nothing will. A little farther 
shooters, and I will warrant that the men would on, T saw a bunch of some twenty shanks and otlfcr 
risk their necks, ay ten times over, to help any shore-birds wheeling about over the water. 1 
one to whom they cnee have taken a fancy. But touched again my oarsman, who quietly kept the 
let the ‘hanl’ once be desecrated by the presence | sculls ready for action, and meanwhile turned his 


of some Rtiick-iip man, who thinks that money j head to have a look, too. Just as 1 was covering 
is var excellence itie thing and the only thing that I the leader, and was going to fire, * Look out, sir ! * 
Aviil move men, then yon will find that that man ! called out Dick ; and casting up a glance skywards, 
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g«4a served for his money and nothing beyond. '' I immo<liately bcheM a mallard, going at the rate 
'riiere will be none of that earnestness which ! of sixty odd iiiilca an hour, just crossing our Hterii. 
gives such a zest to llie sport. The fishermen I fim ; miss : fire again, and stoj) my hii\l by a 
will do Iheir duty, take him fishing or shooting i green cartridge. 

as they may have agreed to, but they will not j ‘That is better than shooting a redshank or 

exhibit (liat spontaneity and tliat desire to please ^ two/ rpiotli Dick, when be picked it up, and 
wliicli are their cliarniing characteristics when their smootliiiig its feathers, finally placed the bird 
hearts are with the man who employs them. I am ‘ astern under the seat. ‘1 just caught a glimpse 
]U’oud to say that I have frequently experienced ; of him as he was passing over 115 / lie went on. 
instances of tlu ir good-will, and that I can never j * Lucky yon couhl turn in time. And now, sir, 

forget or repay the many kindnesses 1 have met at here is the smack. We will go ahoanl, put your 

Ihe liaiids of these lianly men. Well, Dick is as things lliero, liave something to eat ; then we will 
fair a saiii]»le of the f/enm as could be found in a go for .inolhcr row', or a sail, just as you prefer.* 
vtTy long cruise rouii<l the coast, and w’itli him I ! So saying, w'c humpeil against the port-.side 


feel haiqiy, Jolly, and full of pleasiirahlo anticipa- 
tions. 

‘ Now/ said I to him, wdien our first warm 
greetings were over, ‘as wc wore hound to lay 
in a stock of provisions, for T mean to stop three 
days, I have brought a haiiipor full of good things 
from town.* 


I of the stunt little craft that w’as to take us 
; to our fishiiig-groiiml. Dick’s younger brother, 

I John, turned up to leiul us a hand ; and in due 
; course I found myself below, seated before a regal 
; ‘spread/ the service being well alteiided to by ihe 
I two men, who are rare good hands at cooking fish 
I and hinls, and at pulling corks out of bottles. It 


Now, honest Dick, like iimst honest men, is ' w’as about eight o’clock when wc reappeared on 
rather fond of a good thing ; and the wa}' he | deck, and the tide was coming np fast then, 
smacked his lips when he shouldered the heavy : There was no fishing po.ssible, at least with the 
hamper, ma«le his friiaids and ae^piaintances laugh j nets, as it w'ould he dark soon. We could certainly 
all roiiml. Forthwith, two or throe men took my 1 liave iiulul^Til in a little hand-line fishing, had 
gun-box, carpet-bag, gnme-bag, fe, and W’e all we been so inclined, but wc were not ; and as the 
went down to the. shore, Dick look the sculls, gave birds lu*gan their evening (lights, wre concluded 
UR a preliminary shove, and we were olf. that it was time to start, if ever we meant to. 

I liad rarely seen the Hluckw'ater in a quieter lie-entering the dinghey, each man took an oar, 
and more lovely mood. The snniincr sun shone and wc started for a large creek on our .^tarboard- 
on our devoted beads as though it meant melting side. The sun was going down Mahloiiw’ay, and 
ns altogether; there was hardly a ripple over the its rays were very dazzling when wc faced the 
M'ater ; and the landscape around us looked lovely west on entering tlie creek, ne vert lieless I contrived 
in the extreme. Of course, in our immediate to make a nice mixed ‘bag,* a portion of which 
neighbourhood were the luiul-flals, shewing them- our junior undertook to pluck on our return, for 
selves broadly on account of the ebb having left our supper. 

them bare ; but, nevertheless, Heybridgc, with its When avc came back to the smack, we set sail 
few rcd-tilcd houses, its few ships unloading in for the place where the men intenilcd to put down 
the basin, its white punts drawn up high and dry tlioir nets in the morning, and fortunately no 
on the beach, together with some small smacks other fishermen had turned up to try the spot. 
‘ listing’ on the mud, mode altogether a veiy pretty This made the turo brothe.rs as pleased os Punch ; 
picture. and we all turned in, at half-past eleven p.m., the 
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men forward, and 1 aloxic in the cabin. The | 
iiij'ht was qnict and mild until two or three o’clock I 
in the morning, when a rattling breeze began to ] 
blow ; but by daylight the wind went down again, | 
and when wo turned up on deck at six, the day 
promised to bo as lovely as could be wisluKl. We 
were all very busy. I was getting my shooting 
paraphernalia in order, rcoily for work ; Dick was 
overlooking the stop-nets which were going to be 
used ; and his brother, forwartl, was deep in the 
mysteries of liis cooking. We had fish, llesh, and 
fowl for breakfast ; and a more merry set than the 
three of us when we left the smack and rowed 
away in the dinghey, could hardly have been 
matched anywhere, let alone on tlin Black water 
itself. The skiff contained the nets, ready folded 
for dropping ; and 1 watched my companions with 

a interest w’hen they preparcil to drop them. 

it, it must bo borne in mind, arc a queer set 
of ilsh, wliich occasional ly will take bait, but as 
a very general rule, decline so to do, notwith- 
standing the many varieties of bait with which 
the * hookers’ may' try to tempt them. This being 
so, the nets arc resorted to ; with what success the 
sequel will shew. 

We got to the mouth of a creek, where my 
companions declared that the mullet always con- 
gregated ; and we remained wailing by the shore 
where the first end of the net had been fixed until 
the tide was almost high. When the flats were 
I all covered with the brine, then it was time to set 
the nets. Dick took up his position on the star- 
board ; 1 went forward, to be out of the way of 
the men ; John took up the sculls, and he rowed 
us right across the mouth of the ci'C(‘k ; whilst 
his brother, during the transit, dropped aiitl 
arranged the nets. This done, we had only to 
wait for low tide ; but there being, a quarter of a ; 
mile lower down, aiiotliiT likely creek, we went • 
to the smack to get the second net, and rowed 
with it to the second creek, where it was expe- 
ditiously and cleverly laid. At one o’clock we 
went aboard for luncheon, and at two we went 
to see what catches the nets might have made. 
The ebb-tide had still two hours to run, but 
already the water was very low ; and unmishikably 
we hail fish, the, water inside the net being in a 
perpetual turmoil from their efforts to escape. 

* Them fish,’ said Dick, * is the ruiiiinest to ilc.i1 
with we ever comes acros.s. They be like sheep, 
they be, them fish. If one of ’em finds out the 
w’ay over the net and shews it to t* oUkts, they 
all follows suit and holts over; and (here! sir, 
there be one going now ! ’ 

Rowing (lc.spcratcly towanls the not our pres- 
ence near it kept the mid-channel fish steady, 
but oil both port and starboard .sides, a few' 
kept on leaping, and one to whose identity I 
could almost swear, jumped at 1e.ist twenty times 
out of water, but fortunately missed the net. He 
was an enormous fellow, and very gniceful withal, 
reminding me very forcibly of those elegant 
pictures in old angling books wherein the fishes 
Jiangiiig from tlic lines of the anglers are always 
depicted with their bodies in a semicircle. Alto- 
gether the sight of the ‘ catch* was a very attractive 
one, particularly so to the men, wlio were simply 
delighted, for mullet are nice fish, and a good catch 
of them is not by any means to be despised from 
an L. jr. d. point of view. 

When the tide was low, xny men proceeded to 


load their fish ; but os I got terribly splashed about, 
I voted to be landed, and gun iii hand, went for a 
stroll after watching the fishermen a few minutes. 
The Hat I then was on was moderately safe, but 
1 did not like venturing too far; and thinking 1 
might do something in a minor creek dose by, 1 
went there and bagged two birds with a rattling 
right and left Then, to my great surprise, I saV 
a large mullet jumping out of a siiiall pool of water 
ill the channel of the little creek, now almost dry 
and bare. I went down with some difficulty, the 
mud being very slimy and slippery, and secured 
the fish and my birds, with which I retraced my 
footsteps. The net was then picked up, and the 
men had about three scores of mullet in the boat 
Returning to the smaitk, we tumbled the lot, net 
and all, into the cockpit, there to be looked 
after at leisure on our return, and then w’e pro- 
ceeded to draw the secoiul net Owing to the 
distance, the xiicn hail to make all speed, as 
otherwise the next tide would have ^tliered 
their operations. Indeed, as Dick expressed him- 
self, * they had drawed it rather fine,’ for ere the 
fish were all in, the flood began. Fortunately, 
the work was nearly done ; and everything was 
satisfactorily Uikeii up without any unlucky eontrt- 
Untfut happening to mar the success of the under- 
taking. The catch there was about a score and a 
half. 

We then rctiirncd on board, and at once set s.*!!! 
to Jleybridge, where the men took the fisli ashore 
ill hail q)crs and boxes; and the said Iminpors and 
boxes were forthwith despatched to ^laldoii rail- 
way .station, ra route for Tjomloii. The next day 
we went again fur another drop-netting operation ; 
but we had poor sport. The thiril day, however, 
being somewnal rough at se.i, drove the shoals widl 
np the estuary, aiul the result w.as :i gratifying 
haul at low tide. Thus J spent tlinte pleasurable 
d.ays on the Jfiackwnter. In the intervals of net- 
ting the iniillet, 1 busied myself at dab, plaice, 
find whiting hooking ; or I went shore shooting. 
What with sailing and rowing about, an ociMsional 
shot with the net, amt an occasional raid upon the 
wildfowl, I have rarely spent throe more enter- 
taining days anywhere; ami wlieii I left Jleybridge 
for town, anil Dick, w’illi tin* coiiclmling grip of his 
Jnige lioniy honc.sL hand, aski'd me lii.s usual qiies- 
lioii: ‘Kiijoyed yourself, sir it w.-w with heart- 
felt gratitude that 1 n-plicil : ‘Never better any- 
where, Dick, thanks to yourself and your brother.’ 
And thus we parted, mutually idcosed with each 
other; and thus ended iny August trip oii the 
Blai’kwater. 
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MONT BLANC WITHOUT A GUIDliL 
For the following description of an ascent of Mont 
Blanc, Ufiossisteil hy a yuula, we are inclehtcd to a 
Scotch clergyman, wlio peiToniieJ the dariii^ feat 
in 187U. linrin;' a solitary tour tliruii;'li Switzer- 
land, h(* kept a diary, from whii-.li he has famished 
ns with the following extracts. 

CiiAMouNi, Awjiixt 21, ltS73. — Went down to 
hnuakfast hetween seven and cij,dit o’clock, ’riie 
window of the room, which opeiu^l like a two- 
leaved door, Wiu» ajar, arnl invited nio to the stone 
halcony outside tiverlookinj' the street. Standing' 
there, and inhaling the calhr air, tliiven down from 
its snowy liaiiiitH hy a delightfully invigorating 
breeze, 1 thought that the time w;uj favouralile to go 
lip and sec wdiat the mountain W’as like, 'fhe snow- 
sprinkled spires, though no hells rung in their 
hn^ist to catch the ear, save 'when the avalanclic 
came down, spoke to the eye as they lifted their 
heads into the azure, and said ; ‘ Come up hither.’ 
Taken with the asiiect of the day, and a desire 
to ncipiaint one's self with primeval solitude on 
heiglilB above the. lino of crcaliirc-life, I prepared 
to go. Tlierc was nothing special to prepare. My 
hoots, with comiiioii iron tackets driven into the 
aoles, had nothing else to help their grip. The 
only article of equipment peculiar to the kind of 
work before me was an Alpine stick with a shod of 
iron an inch long. Furnished with a wuti>rproof, 
rolled up w'ith a pair of socks inside, and slung 
in leather over Iho hack, and provided with Swiss 
brown bread, with butter to soften its skin, and 
cheese to keep it in coniitciiance, f started about 
nine o’clock. In going through the village a llosk 
was bongliL Having thrown the green cord at- 
tached to it round the neck, and placed the lla.sk in 
rest in the one outer xiocket, to balance the other, 
grown stout with the bread and cheese, 1 crossed 
the Arve ; and after walking the level for a little, 
slanted up the hill-foot, now through the wood, 
and then through the open, till huinnii Imbitation-s 
became scarce. Seeing, on the slope to the left, 
a lonely mower plying his scythe, I asked of him 
the way, to make doubly sure, as the path forked 


there. Thereafter, the path zigzagged up the breast 
of the mountain under pine-shadow, shewing steep 
precipice.'? to the right. 

Between two and three hours* walking in this 
inanner brought me to the chalet of Pierre 
Pointup, on a commanrliiig ]»latform above the 
pines, six thousand seven hundn cl and twenty- 
eight fec't above tlie soa-lcvcl. Mules go this 
length, blit no farther. Halting there a little, I 
got refn^shing milk, bread-and-butter, and then 
I proceeded. The distance from Pierre Pointue to 
the icp. is reckoned another hour’s walk. The 
path crosses the shadow of the Aiguille du Midi, 
and is somewhat rough, hesi(le.s critical, if the 
foot is unsure, and the lieatl liable to giddiness. 
The rock of tliat peak is short of the groin, and 
not unfref[uently gives way, speeding down with 
nwcscniie force and sound, calling the echoes to 
gi-oaii -with fear as the fragments leap, some over 
the dizzy clilN, and some into tlie fathomless 
crev.vsea of a frozen sea. At length the rocky 
IKith end.*?, and the ice-way begins. It may be 
.stated ill glassing, that fourteen hours is the time 
allowed to ascend the iiiountaiii ; seven to the 
(rraiids Mulcts, and oilier seven to the summit. 
Four hours are alluttiid to roach the ice, and the 
other ten to traverse a region of frozen snow that 
forbids room lor a blade of gmss or a ilower. 

I am now at the door of 'Winter’s temple. The 
same glacier that was cro.sscd yestenhiy near its 
narrow end or tail, is now before me in union 
with another glacier— that of Taconnay, w’ith a 
bn;adth for crossing which to the (I rands Millets 
between two and three hours are allowed. I soon 
foiiiul myself on new grouinl, peculiarly uneven. 
For a few minutes* walk at the outset, the path 
\vas over masses of ici*- of all shapes and sizes, 
lying, ns a Scotsman would .say, taftmltccric. Now 
you walk on a roof of ice, and then leap from its 
gable on to the roof of anothci icc-block over a lane 
of unmeasured depth. At this stage I came upon a 
party, si.’t iu number, if I remember aright— an 
Engiishmaii and his wife with four guides. After 
a few niinutrs’ conversation on the comparative 
uicrits of Swiss and Scottish scenery, I passed 
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on. The wiiy became more billowy tbim it 
bad been a short time before, and led over high 
ridges suow-cuvered. Sometimes the other side of 
the crevasse was considerably higher than the 
•me from wliich the jump was taken ; still it was 
not hard to do. [ had just crossed one, and was 
•.’limbing a steep slope of ice, with the left hand 
ti)iichiiig the frozen snow, and the Alpine, stick in i 
iiijr right, when a shullliiig noise was heard, and a 
siring of men, seven or so, met me in the face. 
They had been to the Grands IMiihds, and were 
HOW coming down in a row, with roins fasteneil 
from waist to waist. One or two, and especially 
the lust man in the row, warm'd me, in language 
and gesture most emphatic, not to proceed. At 
length, coming to a huge block of ice on a snow- 
ridge, 1 sat down on my oilskin roller, and tried 
the bread-and-cheeso, time about with milk fi-oiii 
the flask. That wall of i(M'. standing iij) and screen- 
ing me soiiicwliat from the glitter and heat of the 
.'•iin, was ns the shadow of a great rock. Ijt^aviiig 
that nameless inn, 1 ere long came into ri.nigh 
ground, peculiarly uneven. It w:is then that the 
head of the Glaider de Tacoiiiiay was bt'i rig crossed. 
That same glacier and the Glacier lies Boissoiis are 
as one, high up on the way to the Grands Mulcts; 
but lower down, their narrow ends separate, and 
lun down the mountain’s side each in its own 
groove. Tlie rough character of the ground there 
-^cems causeil by the fact that an inci[)ietit stream 
(lows underneath in the hollow ; while the plates 
of ice slant downwards to its bed, and break into 
confusion on the way. At one particular part 1 
came to a ladder wdiicli does good service ; with its 
foot resting on the near siile of the chasm, ami its 
head on the breast of ice looking down from tlie 
far side, it enables one to suriiioniit with ease a 
harrier otherwise haul to get over. Tlu rcafter, 
the path ascended in slopes covered with snow, 
gently curving to the left, till it hroiiglit me to a 
r=pur of rock on which a log-cabin stands. It is 
called the Grands Mulets. This spear-pointiMl rock 
rising high and abrupt, presents a barrier to the 
avalanches of ice and snow from the iiiounlaiii-slope 
at the foot of which it staiuls. 

On ascending the rock, I met three English 
tourists, who had got u]i some time before me. One 
of them was a laily. The guide githcred for them 
some rare flowers that griiw in the s(?am.s of tlie 
rock. We scrambled up the rocks beliiml the 
cabin, and surveyed the scene. We saw a Kivm'h- 
mon and three guides who had been on the top, 
resuiiiing their descent after a rest at the Gramls 
Mulcts.^ The party beside me soon followed. After 
some minutes^ conver.se we paid onr mutual ivlieus, 
and they began to descend. Then 1 went in to 
[lartakc of the food which T had oiilercd on 
reaching the spot. This food wa.s prejjared by a 
woman who dwells tlicrc for three inontli.s of the 
year. She is the servant of Mr Couttel, who lives 
at Pierre Pointiic, and acts as a guide. 

As 1 was waiting for iny meal, a second party of 
fonrists came down from the sniiiiiiit ; they were 
iiliiglishmen, some three or four in numher. After 
I'crreshment and a short rest, they also c.ontiniied 
their downward p«ath, and left me alone. But 1 w«i.s 
not long solitary, for the first party I fell in with 
after entering the ice-region came in. Tliey spent 
tho evening and night there, and descended iic.\t 
morning. The cabin is a wooden house, some ten 
feet bioad, containing two rooms, with two single 


beds in each, a kitchen, and a guides’ room, all in 
line, backed by the spcar-poiiitcd rocks. This narrow 
liousc is fronted by a narrow path, on the outer 
ctlge of which a wooden railing protects people from 
falling over the clilf. A great part of the after- 
noon and evening was spent outside, looking upon 
the unwonted scene, which I believe the Knglisl% 
man and his wilb, as well as myself, enjoyed more 
hy far than the night- watch that followed. Look- 
ing across the valley of GJiainoiini, one saw straight 
ill front thu clean-cut Mont Buct, the glacier 
hcliiiid it, and toward the right, the Aiguilles 
Rouges. These, and many mountains nameless 
here, shone in that hour of transligu ration, when 
the sun, just set, left his last light, like memory, to 
clothe with colours of ideal beauty a world that 
has passed out of his sight. Then; wa.s little cloud 
to vary and enrich the sky ; hut the. linos of light, 
pale-green, roseate, and him', glimiiKM'ing upon the 
iiiuiiiitain-topH acros.s the darkened vale, gave thpm 
X^cciiliar matchless beauty. 

Before turning in for the night, [ had an agree- 
able talk with two or three of the guides, who 
advised me rather strongly to take a guide to 
the top of the iiionntaiii, or eschew the ascent. 
Though imt led hy their counsel, I regarded it as 
given in all sincerity, and still reiiieiiiher with 
pleasure their willingness to inform me, though 
niy unaccustomed e.ar could only lake in scraps nf 
information. At length, wo rijfired for tin; nighi, 
intending to sleep, hut ilid not. Tlie ci>Id and oilier 
sjiecial nusons kept the touri.sls awake. 1 rose at 
tiirec o’clock, dres-sed in the dark (|iiiet1y, and went , 
into tho kitchen fur an early (ireakfast. Aftei' | 
breakfast, seeing it was rather ilark to go without a 
lantern, 1 went back, and lay on the bed awliile. 
Here I may slate that the woman was very kind 
aiiil ulteiitive. She gave me the, loan of a pair of 
leggings with spnts, alias gaitiTs, to prevent the 
snow irom entering by the boot head.s, as it h:id 
done the <Iav before. AVith bools grease«l hy one tif 
the guides, spats and leggings to protect the h»wor 
liinlM, my wallet repli‘nislie«I, ami tea in the flask, 

I was well-nigh rcaily for the road. Our kimily 
female attendant, of her own acconl, .shewed iiie a 
bottle of cognac. 1 thought : ’ T am nii abstainer, 
and will not use a stimulant unless placed in cir- 
cniiistances rejpiiriiig if. But who kriow.s what 
may happen ? If one. should use up all his energy, 
the cognac may serve to screw liiiii up for a 
last effort.’ So I decided to t:ikc a small bottle 
containing about two glasses ; though it turned out 
that I brought the bottle back to tlie Grands 
Mulets williout having removed the rork. The 
nece-ssily provided against did not arise, so the 
cognac was brought biu*.k nntasled. The woman 
appeared to have faith in my return, for wjuiii 
[ offered to pay, .she said there was no occasion, 
a.'i I would come hack again. As there w'as a 
way dow'ii from the top to the other side of 
the mountain, she seemed to have faith in my 
honesty as well as good-luck. Yet that may lie 
vain Tfiasuuing ; and tho conjecture, that she felt 
siiiv, of mv meeting with an impassable barrier not 
fur off, which w'ould send me hack a^iiri, may not 
have been far from the truth. Setting out about 
live o’clock in tlie cool, calm morning air, 1 left 
the Grands Mulcts and began my oscenL The 
fn>st boil somewhat hardened tlie surface of the 
snow, wliich made the walking dry and light; 
and though a little steep, the way was easy for 
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the first twenty miniitca— if the ffiicss be correct, 
seeing that my time iiiuaRuremeiits were by the 
siin and by feeling, as my watch bod lost its 
leckoning. Then^on I came to a spot where the 
ice-flooT bod fallen down a considerable depth from 
the main level of the slope, like one of those gre^at i 
%apa you come to in a ])oat>iiiuss, caused by the 
digging of peats in that ]iart. As the grass and 
heather of the moor rest u]>un the peat and feed it 
by their own dcca}', so the snow proper cjf Mont | 
Blanc rests upon and feeds a body of snow-ice, ; 
which in many places will be hundreds of feet j 
thick. So, in making the ascent, one cucouiiters | 
various ground — here pure snow above the ice, 
there snow half-converted into ice, and farther on 
the hard slippery ice. This body of snow, turned | 
into ice, and covering the mountuin like a coat of 
armour, is not without seam or rent, in its down- ! 
Avard pnigress over the rough uneven sides of the I 
hill, it rends into jtieces, and reveals yawning . 
fissnix'S between the joints of the uriiioiir. The ' 
gap 1 now came to avus one of these rents. The 
field 1 had traversed had broken aAvay from tlie 
field above, and a fiugineiit had fallen into the 
midfile between the two. This gap preseiitetl a 
hold look to a solitary travelhu'. It AA’as ea*iy 
to leap across the first chasm on to tlie sunken 
fragment in the niidiUe ; but Avhen once Ibere, tbc I 
point Avas Iioav to get across the creva.'-se on the ! 
ii[)per sifle of the fragment 'Pfie other side of this ! 
crevasse rose up some seven or eiglit feet perpen- 1 
dicular, Avliile fieyond {lud above tiio perpendicular j 
was a Fte(!p slope. Steps were cut in the wall, the 
lowest being breast high. Jjower than that they ! 
could not be made to any purpose, as tlic ice 
retreated inAA*ard tbc loAver it Aviiiil. Supposing 
the step cut, one could not stand on it, as the 
forwanl stoop of tlie Avail above would pre\'eiit 
his standing straight, nn<l cause him to full back- ; 
Avard. The point Avas, how to get on to and | 
.stand firm on the step already cut, Avhich aa’us | 
breast high. With a race ami lea]), one might | 
have lighted on the step; but Avilh nothing to I 
hold by, all being ice, he would liave come down I 
backwanls, and fiilleii into the crcA’asse, from ■ 
Avhich egres.s Avould have been impossible. An axe i 
would haA^c been useful to haul one’s self u]> by, 
for he could dri\'e the sharp mid into the ice-face, 
and with combined leap and druAv, throw bimself 
on the wall-brow. I stood doubtfiilly, looking | 
right ami left, to see if there was any way of j 
compassing the gap, but saw no out-gate. At 
length 1 bethought myself of niy only coiiijKinioii, | 
an Alpine stick about fiA'e feet long, and fiirnisheil | 
with a shod of iron an inch long. On the left side ' 
of the first step the Avail projected somewhat. Into 
this projection the Alpine .•itick Avas driA'eii till | 
Avitliin six inches of the head. It stuck out like 
a peg, a little above and to the left of the first ; 
ste]), at a height of fully five feet. It Avas not ! 
fixed in such ice os forms on Avatcr, else it I 
would not have gone through, but in a ina.s.s of 
solidified snow, lianl on the outside, but easy to 
pierce after going through the first feAV inches. 
Having got the stick into the wall, I retreated 
several yarda and running forwanl, made a leap, 
at one and tlie same time catching the slick Avilh 
my left hand, throwing the light liaiid ns far ns it 
conld stretch pn the head of the Avail, and landing 
my feet on the step the moment after. 1 was glad 
to find myvelf there, though in a cramped position, 


Avith the .stick end, and left hand holding it, hehind 
the left leg. Drawing the stic.k slowly out from 
behind iny heels us it were, and nmewing the 
steps .'ihove, I resumed iny upward course. For 
a coTisijlerable lime the Avay Avent up a series of 
sbiirs with a lumling-iilace at the lop of each in 
the form of a plain, which, when once crossed, led 
you to the foot of another sleep iilope, here soft, 
and there hanl and slimiery. Sometinies the ]»atli . 
ran hidelfing aci(j>s a hill-lacc, Avhere one is \Mjry 
apt to slip, and if he dots, the cn^A'asses beloAV 
await him. Sometimes my foot Hlip]K*d into a 
hole; and I liml to be Avary wlnn crossing the 
])oint of junction bi*lAA*een two gaping pits, ibr there 
the blocks of ice Avere not completely joined, but 
had the seam between them filled up Avith loose 
snow. Alter mounting seveial slairs, and cro.ss- 
iiig the plains or landing-places altennitiiig with 
the same, I found myself in what is called the 
(I'uiiid Plateau. Once there, the Avay to the top 
can be taken either to the right hand or to the 
left. The way to the right is much easier than 
the other, aiul, it is said, bikes less time to accom- | 
plish. One thing is against it, in its being exposed j 
to a\-alauche.<, which have on A'arious occasions 
dealt destruction. Tluro arc three kinds of 
aval.anches — the rock, the snow, and the ice. As 
to the last two, the one is a siioAV-slip, Avliich . 
is easily caused. A gooil depth of new snow lies 
upon a bed of ice on a slc:(*p slope ; it has a 
.flight hold upon the hill, with a crisp, thin frost 
upon its face *, and a Kmiill thing will make it blit», 
aiul rush down as the snow from a liouse-roof. 

A party move along in single file across the snow- . 
slope, the track Avhicli they make cuts away tlie 
snow-field aboA'c from the support A\hich that - 
bt-nciith gave it, and down the siiuw conics with 
hissing surge ; a swift and resistless river sweep- 
ing the unwary into the ice-pits beneath. One 
or two, it may be, hearing the coming sound, dig 
Altiine slick or nxc into the fVo/.en .snow or ice 
beneath, and fall flat, hoLling firm their grip till 
the .«now-slip lias passed over them. 

The ice avalanche is the breaking away of ice- ' 
bergs from their home on the lace of the crags. . 
LrMiking up to the right, one sees great ipiany- . 
faces of ice from twenty to fifty feet thick and 
more, 'riicse CA’er and aiuni, ami cliielly in the ■ 
suminer months, loosen and come thundering doAvn, 
streAving bmildors of ice on tlie jdain, and hostud- 
ding the path, like the stone bouldi‘r.s of Arran on 
the sliuro-road between Curry and Saiinox ; or the 
Fallen Hocks whose race to the sea Bute heiuil 
fifty years ago. The path to the right Avas cxposcil 
to these avahiiiches. The path to the left is iiiiich 
more anluoiis, being far steelier, mmv slip 2 )cry,aiid 
in some respects more perilous, but is not e.v- 
posed to aA’alaiiches. ’I’Jie great danger is that one ; 
is apt to become an aA'alanchc him-icll', great enough . 
for his own undoing. On consideralion, 1 chose to , I 
ascend by this left-hand Avay, with the iiiteiiliou of i 
coming doAvn the other jiath. I thought by so doing, . 
to make more sure ot my way to the top, that j 
being the nuite chalked out Avlieii the ]ieak was j 
seen in the tlisbince. TJioiigli visible at (’liamoiuii i 
ami Pierre Point lie, llie sniiimit of Mont Blanc is | 
obscured to the sight by iiiterim?diatc heights, as 
the traA'cller comes to close iiiiarlei-s. After a good : 
spell of snow- walking on the ])hiin, I came to the i 
foot of a very sti*ep ice-slope, Avhicli may be Avhat is | 
called the Corridor. On my light AVere the Bodies I 
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.|{()ii<:;c3 — Kcil anti on tlic left torn ridges 

of ice. One has to fiiitl his way betweem these two, 
and vei'riu}; to the l ij^ht, cliiiib over the flank on 
to the back of the ridjju teriiiiiiuled by the Bed 
Jiorks. 

The nacent of the Cnrridor required some care, 
ns it was uncoiniiioiily steep and slippery, besiih^s 
belli;' ^'uarded by viiwiiiii;* chasms, f had to j{n 
lip with ctinni/ cure, cliipjun^ out footliulds wilh 
the stick shod. This had to be done in other 
parts lower dow'ii alsti ; but here more work of 
the kind was required. As the body of the mtmu- 
tain was between me ami tlie siin, 1 was well in 
shade. When well up the CVirrithir, the breeze 
came swcepiii" down wilh snow-drift before its 
besom. Tt was a cold brac.iii" shower of small 
snow that effaceil the footprints, and left one to be 
guided by the ;;oneral bearing' of the mountain. 
A storm comin;' upon the traveller in such a 
place ini;;ht easily carry him olf liis feet, or if he 
lound shtdter on the Ice-siile of a block of ice, 
iiii^lit freeze liiiii witli its cold breath. 

Ihirvim' round to the ri^hl, and elimbin;? the 
flank, which was soinewhut still', 1 be^^aii to feel a 
little tired. It was now about eleven o’clock, jmli'- I 
ill,!; hy the sun, and up to this point I Inul seldom | 
rested, only for a minute or two upon my stall', while \ 
taking a sip of tea. But the suii l)i*aring straight | 
down, and kindling all around into an excess of j 
light, together wilh the raretied air, comhiiied to j 
give a .flight sense of fatigue and ojqnvssion. V\*t, j 
this was nut without coiiqKMisat ion wlieiil got upon j 
the hairk of the ridge, ami saw before me the sum- j 
mit of Mont Blanc. If you fancy Mont Blanc a j 
horse, my imsilion then Ws on its hind-tpnirters 
behind the saddle. Walking along the back, I 
came to the shoulder, at the base of the neck. 
TJiereahout, two or three rocks jut out, called the 
Petits ]Mulets, hut they all'ordcd ]ioor shelter from 
the sun, that kindled the iiumiituiii with sparkling 
silver, 'riiere 1 ate a little, fliuiigli J was more 
keenly sensihlc of thirst than hunger. Tii<‘ tea in 
the flask was nearly ihnie, ami to economise it, I 
ooca-'ionally moistened iiiy lips with snow. 

It is here proper to state, that from the. time 
the summit came in sight, a view of ])cculiar 
graiiihair met the eye in the aspect of the neigh- 
boiiring iiiouiitains with glaciers on their breasts, 
and seas of ice tilling up the valleys. But clouds 
of mist, at lii>t like a man's hand, rose up | 
from the icy dells thin and fleecy, amt grew like ■ 
veils woven by invhiiihj liiigi-rs. The mountain I 
was silent ; and no sign of life came across my - 
path, save the footprints of the cliamois, ami the : 
sight of .a party of three who liad made tin; ascent | 
of Mont Blanc from (Jourmayeiir, on the Italiiin j 
side. When I first saw them, they were, making j 
their descent toward (fliamouiii the other way 
from that by which I .ascended — so we did not 
meet. 1 found the last stair, the side of tlic 
cnlotte, not least in steepness. Tlic snow liml a 
haul, slipjiery crust, w'hicli was apt to betray the 
font, j rested once or twice, liiiding the snow a 
gt>od sofa, my weariness being caused in jiart by 
the thinness of the air, wliicli gives yon at one 
inspiration only half of what you got on the plain. 
When not many yanla fwiii the top, and not so 
careful, perhaps, as I would have been, had cre- 
viisses been near to wait upon my fall, a foot 
slipped, and down I came. I was curried ilowii in 
a sitting posture at an increasing rate, till, after 


sliding some yards, I stopped myself hy driving 
the Alpine slick well down into the hard snow. 
Then getting up, a little sorry to go over that 
ileur space again, yet glad to rise up with whole 
bones, 1 resumed iny way w’ith more care and 
vigour, and did not rest till my feet stood on the 
siiiiiiiiit of Mont Blanc. * 

Kur about fifly yards in length the ton is nearly 
level. I walkeil iilong the ridge as on the to]) of a 
great dike, with a conih of snow upon it, and sat 
down upon the highest part. Besides the foot- 

{>rinls, no signs of mail wim’c then*, except a lew 
)ottle.<>, some standing on their ends, and some on 
their heails. I sniqiose that, liaviiig spemt their 
lh|iiid treasure, tln^y became the keepera of notes, 
reconliiig the asciMit of those who left them there. 

Sitting on that comb of snow, T felt the cold for 
the 111*81 time, as the wind drove up from the 
Italian side, urn'll and freezing. Down in the 
valley on the Italian sMe was seen (Joiiriiiayeiir. 
Beyond it, a good way olf, the Matterhorn raised 
its )>yramid of hare rock flir into the sky; wdiile 
to its left, and at a greater distance, Monte Biisa 
appeared in majesty and power; the second highest 
mountain in Kiirope. Directly south, no far view 
revealed itself; a cloml came up from Italy with 
brooding wings, ami swiftly bridged the sjiaces 
between the mouiilain-lups. 'I'he little, jilaids of 
mist seen an hemr before tlii**, had risen np from 
their individual glens, ami uniting above the peaks, 
bluttcil out tlie lamlscape from view, tliiessing 
what was coming, I began, after ten niiniites* sur- 
vey, to descend from the siiniinil. Had I hecn half 
an lioiir later, or even less, in reacliing the sum- 
mit, perhaps no one would have believed my tale 
but myself. Even as it is, some pnqde say that it 
is siiiqily impos.siblc to make the ascent of Mont 
Blanc alone, ami tliaf, eon.'^eiiueiilly, I iniHt have 
iiiHlakentfome lower height for the t«ip. But seeing 
i.s belii‘viiig. I'oth from ChamouiiL ami Pierre 
l\iintiie, the lop of the iiiountain i.s viable, and 
from both jilaces / teas smi mi tlif summit; ami 
not long before that, ibey ohsiTved iny fall with 
s]H?cial iiilerejt, and ]>robably thought that all was 
lip, or down, i\ith me, aceunling to their fnregone 
conclnsiuiis. But though I survived the slij*, ami 
n^ached the top, they tlioii.ght that the ini.st would 
pn)ve too lunch for (he solitary traveller; and cer- 
tiiiily there was reason in the sup])osilion. It was 
(fod’.s gooiliicss that gniiled and shiehled me all 
the way. 

I sai'l before, that on reaching the (Iraml 
Plateau, wlime the jiath to the top forks, the one 
to tin; right and the oilier to the left, I tonk the 
])at.h to the left. Having gone, up by the one 
curve, r ileterinined to try the oilier coming ilowii. 
Tin; lirst part of the. way down was along a snowy 
riilgc, where the step was now to the call, and 
then to the thigh. This must have been the 
Bosse du Dromaihiire, or not far from it. For the 
first few minutes, it was a kind of Tac.e, for the 
snow wa.s a fims drag to keep one from slipping. 
But lliereon tlie mist and cloud came, hiding from 
view all but a yiirl in front. Knowing the general 
outline from the view ohUiincd when all was clear, 
it was my endeavour to keep on the crown of the 
ridge, and hold on till it ended in a valley-phiin. 
Meamvhile, a small kind of snow was falling, 
wliich, coining upon the face, was a more reviving 
cordial than Beaching the plain, 

and turning to the right, I went down a gentle 
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iiicliiio going botwecn icc-crat«rK, and carno to the - 
point where that path meets liie utiic.r by which 
the ascent was made. I'roiii that downward, I 
passed over the old ground. The far view 
Dcing excluded, the eye was more drawn to the 
things near at hancl. Tlui mist lifted up a little 
in going down the scries of plains am I b-rnices, 
revealing now and then the ice-iiiasses crowning 
the heights, while the Mocks of ice by the path ! 
pointed to the qnai ly-faces above, froiii which they ' 
had sprung. Now and then I caine upon a 
crater where the fallen floor of ice, itself covered 
by drills of the pim.‘sl snow, was inrlo.sed by a 
projecting wall of green an<l blue, from whose 
ni'ow all round hung a fringe of icicles through 
which sported the colours of tliii minbow. I'lic 
thawing of the snow made the way down the stairs 
somewhat critical, as the foot more fref|ueiitly | 
dropped into holes, nr felt the snow slipping from i 
under it. I had to cling to the liil 1-face like the ! 
limpet to the rock, striking the stick deep into 
snow- ice as 1 went along. Ere long 1 came to 
the. gap which had given me iroul)l(‘. in the 
morning, and looked upon it with curious interest. 
To l(!ap down from the wall acrcjss the cliaKin was j 
easy. Walking acros-s the sunken flat in the 
middle, to the rent and wall on tlu! lower shle, 
there was another h-ap to the general level, hut 
one not diliiciilt. Snon thereafter the Grands 
Mulcts came in sight. 

Arriving there, f found three tourists— namely, 
two Englishmen, brothers, T think, and a Swiss, ! 
with their guides. We sat dow’n to meat together, i 
and had a free. * crack.’ After taking somolliiiig to ! 
cat, I might have resumed my tlcsceiit, and reached \ 
(ihamouni that night, being* comparatively fresh; I 
but the tlnuiglit that tlie way would be crisp with j 
frost, combined with the ])loasure of intercourse 
with intelligent men, persuaded me to remain. 

That night, I was overtaken by a new e.vperi- 
ence, which eame ahoiit in this wise : I had made 
a miscaleiilatioii in not taking preserves for the 
eves, it is true that 1 had a veil, but that w.as 
of little service. 'Flie eoiis(M|uenc(! was that the j 
sun and snow threw a Imrniiig brightness upon ! 
iiiy eyes, which, however, was not felt till the ■ 
evening. I could not slee]) for a feeling as if I 
gmins of sand, were on the evehalls ; they were \ 
now and again ruhhod, to bring these imaginary j 
motes to llie (tyelid shore; hut tliey W’ould not! 
come. The three gciillemcn, with their guides, 
stjirted Ciirly in the morning, it being their pur- • 
pose to n^ach ilie lop that Saturday. Some time ; 
after, I prepared for the downward journey, but j 
found it vain, for I wms blind, and as you may , 
believe, greatly uiinoycd. After rrp(‘atod efforts j 
gro]uiig through the hut, and going outside to | 
try if the presence of the snow would he able to i 
Bend light through the gates so suddenly blocked 
and cut off from day, 1 was obliged to halt. 
Some time in the forenoon, the three tourists and 
their guides returned to the Grands Mulcts. On 
Teaching the Grand Plateau, it w'os tlceincd advis- 
able, owing to the staUf of the wo.ather, not to pro- 
ceed farther. Hence the leasoii of their early 
return. Their mind was to go down to Chanioun]. 
As for myself, my sight was, if anything, better. 1 
could see sonietliing vague before my feet, but that 
was all, and to have attempted the rotul myself in 
that state would liave been suicide. It was frankly 
proposed to me that 1 sliould go down with them. 


T dccid(*<l to accept the generous oifer. It was a 
geiicrriiis offer, lu one in my condition mifjht 
pei'chani'u endanger his neighbours. At the same 
lime. 1 did not lliink that 1 woiiM endanger them, 
eke I ha* I k(?pt aloof. My reason.=i for accepting 
aid were*, stronger than t.h*>se of a contrary kind. 
In the fust placf, to refuse the offer would be 
unhaiukomely stiff, seeing 1 was not able to go 
alone; in the sccmul jila*:**, it was Saturday ; in the 
iliial place, I hml link* lime to spare ; aiid lastly, 
there was no cure at hand, if nature faileil to iinhar 
the gate.s of light. 

So we. started in a row, with rope fastened from 
body to body. I was second last, two noted 
lleriic.^e guides being one before, and the olbor 
{liter m*». A re.'peclable length of tether uas 
between each of ns. I eiiteroil upon a new experi- 
ence, a piece of work in .^oirjc respects harder than 
any yet ciicuuiitcrcd. Trying to get a glimiiier 
of light before my feet, ami learn when to make 
a leap across a crevasse, I felt the want of a 
pair of eyes more than the iiresence of a pair of 
men. N«»w my eyes woiim get a glimmer of 
refreshing light, and then the old haze, would i-na^p 
over them, rcfpiiring me. to ask when I came to the 
rents. Jhit we all got safe acros.s the ice, and 
hastened from iimler the Aiguille dii Midi to Pierre 
I’ointue. After diimcr at Pierre Poiiitue, the three 
tourists uinl their guides made for Chamouni, and 
I Tcmaiiied behind to try a cure which Mr (.‘onttet 
had ill the form of a biller liipiiil. The eye had to 
drink it in winking. I was well treated there, and 
hod a sound sleep, with the voice of an avalanche 
or two ringing through it. , On Sabbath morning 
I awoke, seeing dimly, but only through a pair of 
blue glasses. After break fa.=*t,* I went out, and 
descended to Cliauioiini unaccompanied. 
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(MfAPTEll X1..--AN' AlTHOll AXI> IIIS KDITOIl. 

AiiorT halfway between the Ikmk of England and 
l?a.singhall Street* a ]»o>ition somewhat typical 
of mail}' of its tenants — lies Abdcll Lane. A street 
so narrow, although the houses ui-e but three- 
storicAl, that in the sunnii-st days it is always dim 
and cool except at noontiilo ; while throughout the 
winter and half the spring, the iidiabitants pursue 
their avocations solely by artificial light. Their 
ealliiigs are various ; and in many cases would be 
ditlicult to ex]daiii to the public s.atisfaetion ; and 
yet they have some right to be called n'spectable, 
since a rent of about two hundred pounds /it runnum 
is paid jh r room. Olf Aklell Lane. lii*.s Aklell Court, 
connected with the larger thoroughfare by a Iiuge 
arch (itself honey-combed bv human leiieineiits), 
through which the astonisIie«l passCMiger comes 
iip«m a tree, a pump, aud a pave«I yanl, in which 
for hours at certain seasons the sun is distinctly 
visible. 'Hie rents arc higher Jiere than in the 
laue, although the place is only approachable by 
foot-passengers. In fact, tliat i.s a circumstance 
which is a ground of boa.st to its residents, since it 
siiews that the. eoinincrcial element (in the shop- 
form^ does not intrude itself. On the side of each 



* Tn this street is situated the Court of I>ai)kru|iicy. 
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arc chiefly broken), with a good Rprinkliiig of that 
iiij'storioiis cliUiA of gentry Ciillcil ' financial agents/ 
(Tiilironiising as the material soil appeared, the seed 
of many n goodly mercantile tree had been drojiped 
in Abdidl Court, to grow and gi*ow, and to IxMir 
.golden fruit : also other trees quite iis promising, 
but which never coming to maturity, were by many 
contuiiKdiousIy termed * plants.* *()ii the ground 
floor of one of llioso houses, there sits, in what 
might be called by contnist with its congeners quite 
a spacious apartment, a gcntleiiian with whom we 
have made ajKpiainlance under oilier circumstances. 
Black and gray are now his only wear, but the 
neatness and completeness of Mr Holt’s attire is 
almost as remarkaldc as it was at Riverside. Per- 
haps it is the elfcct of that soiuhre di-oss, hut he 
certainly looks paler and older than when we saw 
him last: the hair about his temples has thinned, 
and the lines ahout his iiit)uth have deepened ; if 
we did not know that his investments are always 
made with sagacity, and have never given him | 
cause to lose a wink of sleep, we sliould call his 
CApression careworn. He luui an open ledger 
before him, and a pen in his hand ; yet he is not 
engaged in calculation. A letter in a large, round, 
and rather sprawling hanillies on the jiage beneath 
his eyes, and ho is conning it attentively. 

‘Dkar Mr IIoiiT,* it runs— ‘T cannot say how. 
much I am oldiged to yon for your bcnniii'nl 1 
present ; the watcli is much too handsome, 1 am j 
afraid, for ahoy like mo, but T will try to take I 
great care of it. T have just found out that it | 
strikes the hours and the quarters. Wc have been ; 
in great trouble, as Jeff w'ill have doubficss told i 
you ; but my sisters are pretty well in health, and , 
beg to be remembered to you. — I am yours truly 
and obliged, Antitony 1).\ltux. 

— Please give iny love to tTeff.* 

Mr Tfolt bad read this somewhat hald cyustln 
half-a-dozen times, and yet was as interested in it ' 
.'Ls ever. ‘It is cleverly written,* he miitterc«l to 
himself ; ‘ but it is not all one piece. “ Miicli loo 
haudsoiiie ;** and “Will try to take great i-aiu ** - - 
that is not the boy's. 1 wonder which of th<; girls 
helped liiin with it? “Jeff will have told you ;** 
that is like Jell iiy's touch. She pretends to believe 
that 1 only hear of their welfare through Derwent ; 
and then, again, “ Give my love to Jelf,’* soiiiuls like 
her sharp tongue : she writes that to annoy me. 
But then she would never have made him say that 
they begged to be remembered to me. I am sure, 
that’s Kilty ; dear, delicious, tender-hearted Kitty !’ 
lie licaved a deep sigh, and stroked his Jurelicud 
with his hands. 

*IIowiu!arly I lost her!’ he went on softly to 
himself. ‘ If things had not gone just a-s they have, 
she would lie by this lime out of iiiy reach. What 
a frightful risk did that madman make me run I* 
He rose from his scat, and pulling down the window, 
althongU the day was bitter cold, stood facing 
the draught. ‘Two months, three months, four 
months, and not a scrap of news of the ship. All 
iiiubt surely be safe now. The very stars in their 
courses have fought for mo. However, it is the 
very last boon that 1 will ever ask of Fortune ; 
hcreafUT, I am independent of her. If 1 were 
bankrupt to-morrow, my books would be a model. 
There is not a flaw from first to lost If it 
had ha]>pened otherwise, I wonder if I could have 
weather^ the storui? With the world, pcrha|)S ; 


I but with him, never. He would have been implac- 
able, unmerciful. It would have been no wonder, 
poor devil. And »he yes, she would have loathed 
me. I can understand now how it is that men who 
cannot possess those they love, are driven to kill 
them: as to killing themselves, that is the most 
iiatiiml thing in the. world ; and next to that — ^yes, 
1 eaii iinderstuiid it’ 

Besides the usual almanac in its frame, and one 
or two plans of estates, in the West Indies and else- 
where, there were several huge maps hung up in 
the room, to one of which he now tlirecteu his 
attention. This was a map of South America, 
shewing a great deal of the ocean that lies between 
ns and it, with the track of steamers marked ont 
upon it. He ha«l ilone so many a time before, and 
he now again took his pen, mid with the haiulle of 
it traced out the course. So engage«l was lie in this 
occupation, that he did not notice a knock at his 
door nor the entrance of a visitor, until his voice — 
a rich, unctuous, and somewhat boastful voice — 
aiiiioiiiiced his presence. 

‘Holloa, Holt ; how are yon? Studying a sea- 
chart, eh ? That looks dangerous for somebody^ 
since you arc a ship-owner.’ 

‘ Yes,* answered the other coolly ; ‘ T wa.s trying 
to fix 11 [ion the most convenient spot for scuttling 
a craft.’ 

‘ W«‘ll ! you looked as if you ri*ally when 
you first caught sight of ntr. South America, eh? 
Brazil, 1 suppoM* t Mines, for a hundriMl !* 

‘You are always right as a rule, Dawkins ; and 
since this particular case hajqxMis to be the excep- 
tion, that lutives it. My iiiiml was not fixed on 
the land at all, hut on the s(‘a. 1 wa.s wondering 

whether by any possibility the Fltvnhornufjh Head 
could he still above water!’ 

‘ ril bet you ten to one against it ; come, I’ll bet 
you twenty. You have not underwritten her, have 
3'ou ?* 

‘ Not T. I was not. thinking of the vessel at all, 
but of a poor fellow who sailed in her— John 
Dalton.’ 

‘ Oh, iii'lccd. Friend of yours, I reiiioiuber. Well, 
r .shall say inching against him, then. But of all 
the overhearing, insolent fellow.s I ever met - with- 
out a penny to bless himself too— he was alxuit the 
worst. By Jove, you should have heard what he 
.said to Lady lleevor, in my own lioiise, umler my 
own roof. We all tliouglil he was off hi.s liead.’ 

‘ Yet he was a geneml faviiurite, and thought 
very agreeable,* ohst*rveil Holt. 

‘ Agreeable ? Then I iloii’t know what it is to 
be agret^able,* 

‘ Fos.sibly,’ .«aid the other dr>dy ; * or perhaps yon 
annoyed him. If Dalton wa.s rubbed the wrong 
way, you saw sparks.* 

‘Sparks, cgacl. It was a general conflagration. 
Lady Beevor has never forgiven my asking him to 
meet her. It would h.ave been a liberty in Roth- 
seliild, but for a niincfl man ! For it waa after he 
wan mined, in that Lara mine. Curiously eiiongh, 
I came to talk to you about that very thing. You 
never hail anything in it yourself, I believe ?’ 

‘ Why do you say tha^ my good sir, when you 
know 1 iMd 

‘ Well, well, don’t snap my nose off. It was a 
piece of delicacy on my [lart, because I knew yon 
plumed yourself on never Mng connected with 
anything shady.’ 

‘Oh, I sec. Why didn’t you say you were going 
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tf) be delicate ? I could scarcely coinc to that con- 
clusion from aimlu^y.’ 

‘1 don’t know about analo^'y/ said Mr Dawkins 
frankly. ^ *1 came here on business. There are 
people still inquiring about that mine, I hear.’ 

‘Indeed. Do you w'ant to buy any shares? 
They arc not ii noted, but they cain be got cheap - - 
except for llie liability they entail.’ 

‘ Well, no ; 1 don’t exactly want to buy any — 
myself. But do you know’ — here he dropped his 
voice to a whisper— ‘Bcevor does not think so 
bailly of them V 

‘ So badly of them as what ?* answered Holt coii- 
tcMiiptuously. ‘ If he thought well of them, why 
didn’t he buy some of Dalton’s ; he had an oppor- 
tunity, you tell me, and Dalton, poor fellow, woubl 
have been only too glad to sell. You know what 
everybody else knows, I suppose, about the Lara 

‘yes; but there’s that fellow Tobbit, the 

expert’ Mr Holt made a sign for silence, and 

touched a liaud-bell. 

There onleretl a liaiidsomc young fellow from the 
next a]tartiiient, wlicre, indeed, he could have hcen 
si:en silling at his desk, throughout this iiitcirview', 
through the glass door which coniiuuiiicated be- 
tween tlic two rooms. 

‘Mr Derwent, you can lake an hour, if you 
please ; 1 shall be here myself till three.’ 

‘Tliaiik you, sir.* The young man was about to 
leave the room, when his eye fell on Tony’s letter ; 
tlie cohjiir came into his face, and he hesitated, us 
though about to ask a quirslion. 

‘ 1 had news of our friends in Sanbeck, by-lb(»- 
bye, this morning,’ observed Holt carelessly ; ‘they 
desired to bo remciubered to ycm.’ 

.Jeff bowed, and passed into the inner room, from 
which niu)ther dourcoiiimuiiicaled with the passage. 
Not until he was seen fi'om the window crossing 
tin; courtyard, did Mr Dawkins speak again. 

‘ Vou have a new clerk, 1 see, Holt ; he has an 
lioni'st face ; but he is deuced young to be triutcil.’ 

‘Yes ; but 1 don’t trust him.* 

‘ Oh, I see. Some relative, 1 suppose ? Comes 
from the country, 1 think you said ?’ 

‘1 didn’t say so ; but he does.’ 

‘ Do you think he iieunl me iiieiilion Dalton's 
name?’ 

‘No ; and if he did, it would make no dilfereucc. 
T only sent liim out because I lioil no occasion fur 
bis services just now, ami I know the lad pines for 
the open air. His life lias been passed in it.’ 

‘ Tliat is very considerate of you. Where do you 
think he is gone ? To rrimrosc Hill ? ’ 

Some people have no resources in tlicmsclve.s ; 
!Mr Dawkins was not one of these. He could even 
biugli by himself ' at a Joke of liis ow'u making — 
and he did it now. 

‘My dear Holt, wluit a deep canl you are !* Kiid 
he admiringly. ‘ It is a wise man who 1ms u fool 
for his clcrk.’^ Then lie proceeded to business. It 
docs not concern us to know how these two gentle- 
men discussed the charuclcr of Mr Tobbit, the 
great xniiiing expert, or to what conclusion they 
«same ; let it sullicc lu say that Mr Dawkins departed 
from Ahdcll Court convinced, despite the opinion 
of his iiiillionairo friend, that speciilatiuii in 
Laras would bo very unprofitable. 

Let us rather follow the footsteps of Geofl'rcy 
Dei’went during his houx’s holiday. It was not 
the first by many that his employer hod given him 
during the wearisome days he had pasSid in his 


new calling ; lie had really shewn tlie considera- 
tion to liiiii which Mr Dawkins had suggested in 
irony, and hud treated him with inarkctl politeness 
at all limes. Moreover, he had given him an 
insight into husiiicHH alfairs, for which Ceoffrey was 
more grateful than for all else. It gave him nopcs 
of making liis own Avay in the W’orld, when he 
came of age, and the slender fortune should accrue 
to him of wliii'Ii Mr Cuinpden wiis the trustee. It 
wiis even possible?, lie thought, that the money 
might he uilvanced to him by his good-iiaturcil 
guanlian before that period. It is amazing how 
far a good inlrodiiclioii, backed by tohirable wits 
and a little iiioney, will go in certain City callings 
which (like the ham in the sandwich) lie between 
the Commercial and the Official, and yet belong by 
rights to neither. Notwithstanding his speech to 
Mr Dawkins, Mr Holt did put trust in Ceoifrev, 
for he had found out that the young fellow could 
hold his tongue ; .iiid as he never confided to him 
anything «liscreditable, it was fair to suppose thiit 
the business of Holt and Company, tboiigh cer- 
tainly of a heterogeneous description, was bond fide 
and 1 ‘cspectablc. Indeed, as Jeff reflected, bow 
could it liave been otherwise, since Mr DaU>m had 
been (as he understood) in some measure connected 
with it ; nay, still more, had not Mrs J)alton her- 
self recommended him to his present employer. 
This fact alone had really given Jeff a certain 
respect for Mr Holt, which, as we have seen, he 
1ia«l been far from entertaining at Ri\ erside ; and 
l)eiug very sensitive to kindness, this feeling would 
ill any other case, itiuhT the same circumstances, 
have grr>wn to be reganl ; but it is (piilu possible 
to respect people without liking them— indeed, it 
is almost us coiiinioii os to like them without 
respecting thein - iind Jeff disliked his employer 
very cordially. He wouhl work for liim faithfully, 
and consult liis interests as though they were his 
own. But he could not ndiirn guod-wiil fur wliat 
he felt was only a pretence of it. Every act of 
civility of his employer lie, in fiict, more or less 
rc.scnted, since he was well aware that he was 
indebted for it to Kate Dalton. He knew that 
the other calculated upon his telling the truth 
concerning his life, in Abdell Court, and was 
resolved that he should have, nothing but good 
to tell, lie was not even afraid of that pn'tty 
C/Oiistaiit correspondence that he must have been 
aw'arc went on between his enemy Jenny and his 
young assistant. There was security in Jeirs 
hoiiesly, equal to any guarantee that could be 
got with sign and seal iu the ueighbourliood of 
Abdell Court. Holt bad not been sorry that his 
one invitation to Jeff to dine with him at his club 
bad been respectfully declined, upon the transpar- 
ent pretence of a ]>n!vi()us cugagiuiieiit ; business 
relations run cciinparalively easy even wlieii folks 
are not en rapport with one another, but social 
intercourse is more dilficiilt to be maintained. Mr 
Holt had never so iiiucli as inquir'd where Jeffs 
lodgings were, and Jeff was not likely to volun- 
teer the iiifoniiation : they were two very small 
rooms, in a suburb of Islington, which hod been 
rccoinmemled to him, through Mrs Dalton, by 
Mrs Haywood. They were cheap and clean, 
and he wouKl be able to ace green fields from 
them when the spring came. In spite of liis 
anioiir fur work, and for ‘getting on,’ which was 
immense, ho pined for the country, even in these 
winter days. But on the occasion of which we 
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speak — Jiis honr’a holiday— he did not go, ns was 
suggested, to Priiiiniso Hill ; ho bent his hIotih ton 
spot which puts foilh leaves at every season, rater* 
iioster Row. Whut would Mr Dawkins liave 
thought of his frieiuVs sagacity, had he guessed he 
eiiiDloyed a clerk who was not only a fool, hut an 
author ! Yat so it must he, since Jeff enters an 
estuhlishmont over which is written, ‘OlKco of the 
Sinelffitmjns Mnfjtaine* and passing through the 
outer apartment, which coai'sc minds would call 
a hook-shop, knocks at a little door inscrihed 
‘ Editor s Kooni/ It is that knock which hetmys 
him to us ; any woiild-he contributor might have 
gone so lar ns to knock — hut not like that. 'I'he 
knock of a woiild-lu! contributor, especially out* of 
tender years, is a very iiiodcsL one ; it sounds like 
that of a poor relation, or of a little cliild who can- 
not reach the knocker except witli the tips of his 
fingers. Now, .Jell s sunimons, given sharply with 
the knob of liis umbrella, was the knock of an 
accepted contributor, and something more : of a 
contributor who hasn’t been paid. 

He did not even wait for the answering ‘Come 
in,’ but entered at once. ‘ 'flie City* — whose motto, 
like that of poor Dalton’s travi-lling companion, is 
‘Push’ — had already done a great deal for .lelf. 
Besides, he was still in some respects that most 
audacious and irreverent thing in nature, a boy. 
1^’e have at present only seen him in the society 
of ladies, or of his natural guardian, or of liis 
employer ; but Avilh the world at huge Mr 
Geoffrey Derwent avus something mor(i than at 
his ease. AVlieii he suspected that .any one Avas 
imposing upon him, ho Avas in particular free- 
spoken to the A’crj»e of rudeness. Ue liad not 
the modest and retiring mnimers Avliich good and | 
charitable jieoplc arc .accustomed to attribute to 
literary geniuses Avben discoA’ered young. 

It must be OAvned that there Av.as little in the 
mndum into which .leff thus iiiipt'.tiiously intruded 
to excite A'eneralioii. It was a little stnlly room, 
lit by a skylight, ami boasting of no (jllier furni- 
ture than u bookcase, filled Avilli volunies of the 
SmeUfuiifjiis Matjauae, a table, and two chairs ; 
but iu one of these tw'o cli.airs was a Being Avho 
ought to haA'c commanded resju’ct, lor he Avas an 
Editor. A small pliuu]) man, of cheerful aspect, 
whiskericss and bald, he presented the appc.arance 
of one who had been endeavouring to get rid of 
all his hair for five-.ai id- forty ye.aTS, and Inul 
triumphantly succeeded. He so heaiiied Avitli 
hlandness and good-nature that it was like being 
at Brighton, or slaiiding in front of one of lilr 
Dyce’s pictures, to look at him; you felt you 
wanted shaflc. 

‘How are you, Mr Derwent? DelighU'd to see 
you,’ said he, liolding out a podgy hand, and 
pressing JelPs with fervency. ‘1 have just been 
correcting your pn^of for next month’s nuiiiher. I 
never saw so rapid an improvement in so young a 
writer~it*B marvellous.’ 

'Yes; I thought that second one would fetch 
you, myself,’ said Jeff coolly. 

‘Fetch me? Oh, I sec! Well, the r|uaintness 
of the niattcr of course goes for something. But 
as I said to you before, I c.annot hut think that 
the mind Avhich could gmsp the salient points of 
BO diy a theme— could bo clothe dry bones with 
flesh and blood -might essay Bomethiiig original.' 

‘The mind has done it,’ observed Jett* dryly, 
producing a manuscript from his pocket. ‘ Here 


is a story of old times ; local colouring. Archaeo- 
logical details, spirit of chivalry; in short, the 
Avhole. boiling.' 

‘Tlie whole Oh, T sec ! You mean it is all 

redolent of antiquity. Found in a chest, I hope, 
as I suggested, Avith a fcAV AA'ords of introduction 
to explain the circiimstanco. Good ; and stated, L 
perceive, Avith great frankmiss and simplicity. You 
liiitl it easy to he frank, Mr DerAveiit, 1 daresay ? ’ 

‘ My nature, Mr Sunder^ observed Jeff indiffer- 
ently. 

‘ Vos. XoAA', Avhat .'isloiiislies me in your Avriting 
is its ohjoetiveneRs.’ 

' Ah ! that astonishes inyseir,’ said Jeff with a 
lit! hi yaAvn. 

There was a long pause. 

‘ Why, bless iiiy soul,* said the editor, whose 
face was iioav invisible heliiiid the manuscript, 
‘ this is a satire ! ’ 

‘I should rather think it Avas,’ replied Jeff, ‘and 
a dciicedly good satire loo.’ 

‘Ell!*-— Mr Sanders lookeil over the top of the 
iiiannscript .at Jeff; the young gciitleinan’s face 
Avas inipertiirhahle ; In^ Avas tapping his riglit hoot 
AA'ith his umbrella. ‘This is most e.xlr.aoi'diiiary,’ 
murmured the editor. 

‘Thai is quite, my idea of il,* ohserA'ed the other. 

‘ I never Avrote anything half so good before.’ 

‘ I AVits not referring to the manuscript,’ rejoined 
Mr Sanders blandly ; ‘that is good, no douiit—in 
its AA’ay. Blit satires .are si^arcely quite the sort oi 
thing for the Snu Hfunuv.i Mmnr.inr.* 

‘ ! ilidn’L mean it for the SmcllfuinfKn* (tiimI 
Jeff. 

* Eh ! AA’liat ?’ The editor IooIvimI iip again, but 
Jeff Avas only tapping Iiis otln-r boot. 

‘This is not for yon. 'I’lii^ is to go to some 
m.igazine that ]>ays.- Bray, ilon't he angry, iny 
dear sir ; I am awan* that your maga/.iiiu is 
solvent — r mean, that pays its proprietor.’ 

‘Now, this is bard,’ 'iaiil Mr Sainlers, looking at 
bis hook"sbel\'es for .sympatliy ; ‘ for it Avas I Avbo 
brought this young man out— eorred me, if 1 am 
niislaki‘ 11 , Mr DerAvent, but 1 think T Avas the lirst 
--as tnlitor of the SimJIfuinjuit Mtiifu-.iiiir 

‘And proprietor,’ inlerriipted .lelf. ‘That is 
Avliere the .shoe jiinche.s. The literary side of your 
clmriicter is jierfi;ction ; it is llie linancial side 
Avhich is in fault. 1 liuA'C never seen the colour 
of your money.* 

‘So young,’ murmured Mr Sanders, ‘and yet so 
grasping ; tliis i.s quite a revelation to me.’ 

‘ Very good,’ said Jelf; ‘ 1 shall make no extra 
cliaige on that account ; hut I mii.st have lAVcnty 
pounds for the Mory.' 

‘ Youth is .sanguine,’ ohserA'ed Mr Sanders ; 
‘and JikeAvise full of high spirits. You mast he 
joking.’ 

But Jeff only looked in the fire, and repeated 
‘ Twenty poniiAs.’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you what, said Mr Sanders 
c1a]}ping his knee, like a man Avho has resol\'ed 
to do Bomelhiiig regardless of expense — ‘ I *14 tell 
you wliat. Jti consideration of inc Iavo pajiers I 
have hail for nothing, added to the cost of this 
stoiy-'for there must bo no doubt for the future 
about the market value of such articles— I will give 
you five pounds. But it must be understood that 
you give the HmellfurKjuit the refusal of your next 
work, and at the same proportionate price.* 

‘ I *11 take the five pounds/ said Jeff after a little 
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pause, * on account. Or, look here : pay me ten 
pounds down, and you shall have the story.’ 

The deft celerily witli which Mr Saiidpra pro- 
duced his cheriut‘,-book, filled in a chefpic, and also 
a receipt upon slainpcd paper, was (piilo pleasant 
to see. * Short accounts make lon» friends,’ said 
he cheerfully. ‘ And now, niy dear sir, lliut busi- 
ness is over, let me eoiij^raliilate you on Ijavin^j 
]»crmaiiciil1y joiiie«l (he staff j»f the Snirfffuwftis. 
J SCO before you a jjreat or at least a considcirable 
future. You liave the art- -a very ram one — of 
making dry details palabiblu ; of putting fire into 
old-Avorld facta. All yon want are materials. 
Yon must come and dwell in the shadow of the 
Ih'itisli Muscnni.’ 

‘ I live at Islington,’ observed Jeff simply. 

* Then yon must cfime hy the ’lins to lllooms- 
biiry. The IJritisli .Museiinr has heeii h(;i|iieatheil 
to you hy the nation tf» fiiriiish you witli facts for 
the Hmcllfantnii Matin:.ine’ 

‘Very good/ said Jeff, ‘I will accept tlic 
legacy; 

‘ It is Avondcrfiil to me how— out at Islington — 
you can have procured such materials as yon have 
done. However, the whole alfair is remarkable : 
that at your time of life your taste shonld lead 
you to grasp these details of the past* 

‘ So young, so grasjiing/ iiiterruiiliHl Jell*. * Well 
1 must be oil now. Ta-la.’ 

* (lood-bye, my young frimul, good-bye,* said 
Mr Sanders iiutirossividy. Then softly mpeated 
to himself : ‘Ta-ta. He. said T.i-la. 'lliat lad is a 

I ihcnoinenon. Antiquariaiiism is a pa«sioii with 
liin, ami yet hoAv he (alks ! I wonder whether 
Cliatterton bilked like that/ He reminds me very 
much of Cliattorlon— in some n‘specls.* 

TllK (JHANXEL TUNNEL. 

(‘iKoiiOiJisTS long ago came to the conclii.sioii that 
the (^lianncl between England and France is of 
eoiiiparatively luudiu'ii dale. Originally, (ireat 
Ih-ituiii Avas part of the continent, an«i the sea 
breaking in, gradually swept aAvay the land, 
imidering our country an island. When this took 
]ilacu AA’c cannot s:iy. It avu.s long before the liis- 
torical era— many tliousuiids of years since. What 
loiula coiiiiteijuiicc to this belief, is that the tAVo 
n])posite coasts bear a geohigical resemblance. On 
both sides there arc cliffs, constantly nmlcrgoiiig 
disintegration. Chalk is the predoiiiiiiant structure, 
and Btmtchcs bene.utli the sea at no great depth 
from the surface. The same thing may be said 
of the Isle of Wight, Avliicli is nothing more than 
a piece of the mainland of England cut otf by 
the invasion of the sea. 

The separation of Creat Britain from France has 
been in ninny ri'spects beneficial. It has giA'cii n.s 
the development of a distinct history and national 
character. But noAV that that is settled, the ques- 
tion arises, whether there might not be a better 
incaiiB of coniinuiiication between llic iA\*o conn- 
trioa thi|p the small BicamboaUs AA'hich arc left to 
conduct the iraflic. Verhapswe sbould not alto- 
gether blame the insufliciency of these steamers. 
The harbours on each side are lamentably defec- 
tive, and laiger vessids might haA'c some dillicnlty 
in making the jiossa^. Anyway, the transit is 
acknowledged to bo l)ad ; ami ns n last resource 
comes the nroject of a tunnel below the sea between 
Dover and Calais. Wo propose to give sonic 


explanation of Aivdiat is intended, and begin by 
mentioning that at tlie Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
111010 Avas Rhewn the model of a tunnel, designecl 
by the late M. 'rhoini! do ( lanmnd. Be.sulting from 
thi.**, in 1872 a < ’ompaiiy, called the Channel Tunnel 
Coinpany, LimitcMl, was fouiuled, to establish 
iiiiinleiTuyded Rubin:irinc railAA’ay comniiinication 
between (Ircat Britain ami the continent of Europe, 
(’oiiiiiiittee.s Averi! foriniMl in tlm two coiiiitrits most 
imiiiediately interested ; Lord llichard CnisA’eiior, 
.M.P., Mr William Hawes, Admiral Elliot, Mr 
Stepheirson Clarke, ami Mr 'riioinas Bra.=isi.v being 
members of tlie English, ami M. Miched Chevalier, 
chairniaii of the French section. As the s'thiMne 
depemled from tlie beginning iq)fm the capabilities 
of engiiiecriiig sciciicf*, the Company did wisely 
in securing the profi^.Hsional ailvice of such eniiiieiit 
men as Sir John liawkslniAA', Mr Brunlees, and 
M. de (jamotnl himself; ami at the suggestion 
of these gentlemen, it A\'as decided, as a preliminary 
work, to sink shafts near DoA'cr and Calais, so as 
to driA'c galh'-ries extemling for about half a mile 
iimler (he seii, in ordi-r actually to ascertain the 
iiatiiiAi of any dilliculties AA’hich might arise in 
the construction of a tunnel as projioscil, and to 
ohbiin data for estimating the cost of the mighty 
nmlortaking. 

These tentaliA’c operations Inwe recently been 
conimeiiced ; ami shoulil they prove as successful 
n.s the expIonilioTi of the locality and the iiiA’cstiga- 
tioiH of the strata that have already been matle, 
the Company Avill lose no time in obtaining capital 
ill Ollier to complete the. enterpri.se. 

Ju Krance the Liav direets that a gOA'ornment 
inquiry be belli in the locality directly iiiteresteil, 
before a concession bo granted ibr an enterprise 
of any important imblic. nature. Acconlingly, the 
^fillister of Public Works in 1872 orilered an 
inc|iiiry to be held in the department of the Pas de 
(.’alais relative to the pro|io«e«l tunned, and the 
opinion of all the Chamliers of (\)mniKrce Avas also 
invited. Tii December the Commissioii nqiorfcd 
nnaninionsly as folloAvs : Tliat, ‘ coii.'sideriiig that 
the e.^labli.^hment of a railway Avhich Avonid unite 
tlie. English railway system with that of France, 
and therefore Avith that of the Avliolc cuiitiiieiit, 
presents adv’aiitages for the. intcre.sts of commerce 
and of civili.-^ation, the eviilence of which mied not 
be set forth, the? (Jomiiii.'ssioii i.s of opinion that it i.s 
its duty to declare the public utility of OKtab]i.^liing 
a submarine railway between France, and England.’ 
This i-eport, Avliich is a fair echo of public opinion 
ill France, iloes not go bo far os to decide on the 
practicability of the scheme ; but the late Em- 
peror Napoieoii, himself an engineer of no mean 
ty]ie, Ava.s nii enthusiast in the cau.se, and would 
iindouhtedly have giAvn it very valuable assi-'itanee 
had not the revolution of September ilepriA'ml liiiii 
of his throne even before, the Comjwiiy w’as formed. 
The members of the Commis.sioii loo AA’cre not a 
boily of engineers; and Sir John llawksliaw and 
others, who are engineers of the highest rank, liaA'e 
long Ixjcn convinced tliat M. de (hinioiid’s idea not 
only may bo, but Avill be satisfactorily completed. 
Sir Johii Ilawkshaw, in 18(55, began his practical 
TeBearche.s into the nature of the strata beneath the 
English Oiiaiiiiid ; but before that time he had 
given tlie subject serious consideration. lie caused 
a careful geological survey to be mode of the bed 
of the Strait of Dover, and then, in conjiinclioii 
Avith Mr George Wythes and the late Mr'Brasscy, 
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linrl boritijVR Bunk on each coast. The result of his 
cxporinieiits and researches decided him in selcct- 
iiijr tSt Margaret’s Bay, about four miles east of 
Bover, as the point of departure for the tunnel ; 
and on the Fn^iich coast he fixed upon a suitable 
point of exit about three miles westward of (^.dais, 
and midway between that town and the little 
village of Sangatte. The idea of intermediate 
ventilating Bliafta was discarded, and it is intended 
to depend upon pumps for the supply of fresh air 
to the submarine passage. 

Another series of experiments denioiislratcMl to 
the engineers that the lower bed of homogeneous 
chalk is that in whicli the tiiiiiiel slionltl be 
excavated, and this bed is npwanls of five huiulrefl 
feet deep on each shore below high-water mark. 
It is prooably, tlierefore, coiitiniious all acrfjss, and 
as the inaximnin de[)Mi of the strait on the nre- 
poseil line of tunnel nowhere exceeds one hiiinlred 
and eighty f(‘eL ut high-water, it is considered safe 
to work in such a direction that the depth of strata 
above the subway will be in no place less than two 
hundred feeL This depth to the casual critic may 
appear extreme ; hut it should b(^ reiiiciiibercd 
that the ])ossible existence of fissures in the sea- 
bed must be taken into account ; for, supposing 
such fissiiros to exist, they wouhl imperil any 
superficial workings. Tt is, however, highly im- 
probable that they do exist, and almost iiiipOKsiblc 
that, even in the w’orst of conceivable cases, they 
extend as deep down as two humlreil feet 

III defence of their scheme the Committee of the 
Channel Tunnel Company remark tliat the possi- 
bility of tunnelling beneath the sea witliont being 
exposed to an irruption of salt water, is shewn in 
the submarine mines in Cornwall, Cumberland, 
and elsewhere. At the Botallack and Levant 
mines in the former, and at Whitehaven in the 
latter county, several galleries are driven under 
the sea to considerable distances from the coast, 
and if we add the many Bidc-gallerics leading from 
them, we have some scores of miles of hoi low- way 
beneath the ocean ; some with very little covering 
to proti'ct Ihein. The manager of the Wellington 
coal-]»it, near Wliitoliaveii, stated to the rc^iresim- 
tutives of the Coiinnittce that his ]iit was 574 feet 
beneath the level of the sea, and was worked 
through sandstone, (roal, shale, and fire-clay, 'fhe 
extent of the galleries in a direct line beneath the 
sea, measuring from the pit, Wiis four thuiisaiid 
yai^s, and the. total length of galleries iNuicath the 
ocean three miles. Above the workings the water 
was sixty feet deep, and the thickness of earth 
between the sea and the roof of the workings vari(>d 
from seventy to two hundred yards, and scarcely ! 
any sca-water was known to enter the mine. At 
the Huel Cock mine, St Just, the sea is in some 
places only three fathoms above the workings, and 
in rough weather the vraves overheail can be h<^'lrfl 
ill the galleries. In more than one place indeed, 
the lode has positively bfsen worked to within four 
feet of the sea ; yet the \vorkiiiim are not incom- 
moded by the salt water, mid but a mere dribble 
of moisture enters the mine from above. 

As we have before noticed, the proiiosed tunnel 
will lie mafic in chalk. This, it has lieen deiiion- 
strated, will, if tolerably p.rfect, resist infiltration 
from the s(‘a ; and from various known facts, the 
engineers think it certain that very little subter- 
raiienn water exists in the lower chalk formation. 
At Dover, for instance, there is a well in the 


castle :163 feet deep, or a foot anil a half below 
low- water mark, which, although it truverscs three 
vrater-bcoi’ing iissiiras, can be puiiiiied dry in three 
hours by a thirty horso-jiower engine. At Calais a 
well was sunk to 1150 feet without success ; and in 
other places chalk has been proved to be chary 
rather than preihsc in its water-bearing proper- 
ties. We should not, however, reckon too strongly 
oil these c!X])Rrimeiit8 in well-sinking. Fur uiiy- 
thiiig we know, the excavators of the tunnel may 
come upon a stream of fresh water suflicieiit to 
drive a mill - in hict, an iindcrgroiiiid river. That 
the occurrence of such a phenomenon is at least 
])ossible, we have only Lo look fit that extraordinary 
How of fresh water from tin; chalky iiioiintaiii on 
tile north of Ventnor, in the Isle of W^ight Be- 
sides siipidying the town with water, there is a 
wa.stc of several huiidnal gallons a minute dashing 
down as a cataract into the siuu Where that re- 
markable- stream of water comes from no one can 
tell. Tt certainly comes from no part of the islaiiil, 
neither is it the result of the insular rainfall. It 
can only come from sninc distant river on the 
iiiaiiilaiid, by threading its way through the chalk 
formation beneath the SulcMit. Kngi Heel's of the 
(Hianncl Tunnel iiiiglil give some, consideration to 
thi.s ]ihenomenon, although they could have no 
diRiculty in pumping up an underground river ten 
limes the volume of that which Hows tinder the 
Solent. They no doubt do aiilicipaic meeting 
with some body of water in passing through llio 
npjicr strata before lliev reach the lower dr gray 
chalk. We have reviewed some of the physical 
diHicnltie.s of the niidio-taking. The (inancial one.s 
it is not our jiurpose to enter into ; but we may 
appropriately roncliide a bri(‘f sketch like tlic 
])resciit with a few topograjiliical ami c*ngiiieeriiig 
details of the scheme. 

As we have already notic,eil, the liiiiiiel will 
start from St Margarets Bay, anil will tlumce 
proceed by a downward gradient of one in eighty 
for about three miles. From tbi.s point to the 
centre of the strait, the gradient uill be roduceil 
to 1 in 2fi40 ; and the French side will be con- 
structed in preci.sely a similar way. Below the 
roadway will be the neces.«aTy drains ; and at. the 
sidc.s will be the ventilating apparatus, consisting 
probably of a pipe pierc.ed at fre«|uciit intervals, 
and fitted with cocks, from which air may he 
tiiriK'd on at needful times, 'riie Kiigli.Hi end of 
the completed tunnel will be connected by a looi>- 
line with the South-eiwtern, and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Uailways; and the French end, by 
similar means, with the line from Boulogne to 
(]!a1ais, and thence to Paris. The tiiiiiielling 
machiiKfry to be used is the invention of Mr 
Dickenson Bninton. It works like an anger, and 
cuts off the chalk in slices, which break tip and 
fall upon an endless band coinniunicating with 
wagoii.s in the rear. Through gray chalk it 
advances at the rate of rather more than one yard 
per hour ; and at this rate it would only require 
two years to send a drift-way of nine feet in 
diameter from one side of the Channel to the 
other, if a machine were started from each end. 
The contractors estimate that this could bo. done 
for eight hundred thousand pounds; and that a 
further expenditure of four years’ time and four 
millions of money would entirely complete the 
work. 

Whether the undertaking, when finished, will 
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my, is tt question tliat time only can answer. 
The promoters tliciiiselves are Bangui no uf every 
success ; and ull that we Imve the hi^tart to say is, 
that we hope their expectations may be amply 
lulfillcd. We should be the last to throw cold- 
water upon RU(ih a ^^antic and important inter- 
national proji!ct ; but at the same liinc, although 
we arc coiilidenl tliat the ]i1an is perfectly feasible, 
wc liavc grave misgivings about its ever being 
pccun iarily remiiueruti ve. 
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From the time of the sale of Mordieu, the cir- 
cumstances of tint Dashiiiai'tona bog:m gradually 
to iiiiprrn’C. Including her father’s legacy, which 
hiid cost her so inucb, Lucy found that nearly a 
thousand pounds remained to be divided between 
her and her brolljer. Spiller s debts were paiil ; 
he took his degree ; went into orders, and obtained 
a curacy at some distance from Friddenden. Here, 
restrained by his respect for public opinion and 
his love of approbation, he conducts himself in 
a very praiseworthy manner. 

With her share of the nifuiey, Lucy bought out 
the old lady who bad up to this time conducted 
the principal boarding-school in the ncighboiir- 
hootl, tluni in a rather declining condition ; and 
joining in [)artiiersUip with a lady of more adv.aiiced 
age than herself, who sup[)1ied the reipiisite ballast 
for the undertaking, the firm of Dashmartou and 
.Teiuiiugs succeeded in inspiring confidence among 
the parents of the woiiien of the future, and 
ostal dished a very successful school. 

About six months after her scttleniciit in her 
new ([uarters, JiUcy Dashiiiartou was waited upon 
by Hubert Harvey, the ironmonger of Medileiiliniii. 
At lirst, Lucy thought that he hud (!Oiiie to recom- 
mend his establi.shiiiciit and its wares ; but although 
the old gcntleniaii incidentally remarked that he 
should be happy to serve liliss JJasliiiiartoii with 
anything in liis line, it appeared that this was not j 
the real purport of his visit. ! 

* It ’s ai)oul Alfred, miss. Me and the missus are 
getting old now, miss, and wc want our sou kick 
:igain, to close our eyes.* 

Lucy, alas, was rapidly assuming the severe 
una])proachablc niauncr of the guardian of a young 
ladies’ school. Shu could no more help the 
influence of her calling upon her disposition, than 
tile iioi'se that goes in the mill can avoid his 
peculiarity of gait. She ftdt ton, that she had 
made her own position now, and that her future 
was provided fur, without any need of assistance 
from the other sex, and CDiisciiuciitly her tone 
was somewhat austere and I'cservcd. 

* I am sorry that your son will not conic back, as 
you wish him ; but bow can I help it ?' 

‘’Twasyou tliat sent him away, niiw, if you’ll 
excuse me; be was happy and comfortable os 
possible, miss, till you throw’d him over, as 1 may 
say.' 

‘Did be tell you that I had thrown him over?* 

‘Something uf tlie kind he told us, miss ; ho led 
us to believe os such was the cose.’ 

Lucy felt grateful for this. Not to his own 
family even had ho then revealed the real cause 
that hod sent him away from Friddenden. 

‘ Then what do you wont me to do, Mr Harvey 7’ 


‘ Write to him to come back again, miss. There 
was a time, miss, when we went against Alfred's 
taking up with you, as strong as people could ; but 
we *ve changed since then. If you '11 only write 
to him to come back again, miss, you will have 
our blessing, miss, and gl:ul we shall be to see 
you wediled.’ 

‘You are very kind,* said Lucy with a sarcastic 
iiiflecliou of voice. ‘ Liit how do yiiu know wc 
want to be weilded 1 Ali'ivd lias likely enough a 
.sweetheart of his own wherever he may be; and as 
for me, L *iii weddetl to my school.* 

‘Not he, miss ; not he. Alfred writes us regular 
enough once a f|uarter, about the time we have to 
send him his money. He 's been a dutiful son on 
the whole, miss, although he would have his own 
way in everything— and such, they say, make the 
best of husbands. Well, let alone that, miss, if 
he '11 only come home, he shall liave his twenty or 
thirty thousiinil pr>uiirl3 to lay out on a farm.’ 

‘You had better write and tell him all that your- 
self. 1 really cannot undertake to do it.* 

‘Ytui won’t, miss!’ said Robert, with a sigh. 

‘ AVell, it ’s hard linos on parents, as are troubled too 
much with their children when they are young, anil 
hardly see nothing of ’em when they arc grown u|>. 
But as far as you’re concerned, miss, I don’t know 
but what you ’re right. When I first went into busi- 
ness, 1 felt as if I iiiiist have a wife to keep things 
straight, and so I made up to the missus. But in 
yoffr business, miss, I should think a husband W'us 
rather in the way.’ 

* .1 think so too',* replied Lucy, laughing ; and after 
this, Lucy and the old geiitlcmau got on very well 
together. He was entertained with tea and bread- 
and-butter, and went away highly pleased with his 
reception and his ho.stess. lie wrote to Alfred 
wlicn he got liome, giving him on account of his 
visit. ‘ She says she don’t want to liave anything 
more to do with you, Alfred ; but I doubt if she 
means it. Anyhow, I think if you was to come 
liome, she wouhln't send you away again ; and you 
ought to come home, if you want to see your mother 
and me before wo lake the long journey.’ 

Alfred Harvey received this letter when he was 
sojourning in a rough shanty in the Far West, 
whither he had betaken himself in company with 
some Anicrii'.an friends, partly for sport and partly 
to * prospect * for a new' settleiiieiit 1 1 o W'as not alto- 
gether insensible to the appeal in his father’s letter. 
On the other hand, as long as he coiibl remember, 
his iiarcnts had at times been, according to their 
own account, oii the very verge of dissolution ; ami 
if he returned to England he knew that he would 
certainly be tempted to cast all other coiisideralioiis 
oil one siilc, and make another oifer to Lucy. He 
said to himself that he had already suffered enough 
on that score ; and now that time had Iiealcd over 
the old sore, it would be a pity to subject himself 
to the renewal of like griefs. Still a sort of unca.sy 
longing mailtt him shorten bis stay in Uie west ; and 
he returned to New Vork for the winter, still un- 
certain as to his next proceetUiiga ; and the winter 
YKissed . away — ^not iiiipleasaiitly — and still he was 
111 the same frame of mind. Ilis latest half-resolve 
was to cross the continent to San Francisco, and 
make his way thence to Australia, where he thought 
that a iiiau'liko himself, with ample capital at 
commaiii], would be more at home than in the 
States, which are rather the paradise of the work- 
ing agriculturist. 
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' III that case lie wouhl not revisit EtifrlaiKl, at all more revisited Friddcnden, from which he had 
events, for jrears to come. He mi;;ht never siui his now been absent two 3 'earR, and the country W'as 
jiarenta af{ain, probably never w'onld ; ainl if he b<^iiinin<' to look green and gliulsoiiie. The town 
ever I'etiinicd, he would be a stranger in the land, itself might have been asleeji ever since he left it, 
In this slate of uncerlaint}' he chanced to be dining and now be just awaking, for nothing seemed to 
f»ne day' at a n^staiiraiit a good deal frorpicnted by have changed to the extent of a pin’s point. Alfrad 
English visittw, when liis attention was attracted j had arrivcil the night before, and hail jnit up at tlio 
by a face wliieli seemed somewhat familiar to him, I H'hitc JIart, ipiite too late to piy any visits or make 
tlie (piiet wateliful eyes of which he found ]»r(iltv ! any incjiiiries. lie was specially unxiuus about Jmey, 
constantly fixed ii]um him. At last bereinetnbcrod for his last intelligmice of her was six months olil, 
that he had seen I he face at Fiiddeiidcn, ami ]»rc- and there wjis no saying what might have happened 
seiitly he w’as able to appropriate it to a definite since. And now, as lie was an early riser, ami 

owner. The man was Streeter, the jirivale inquiry found that there was no chance of breakfast for 

agent who had been concerned in investigating the another hour or more, he strolled out to look at 
liaslimarton ntlair. Alfred had no relisli for the the town and earn an a]q)ctite by a walk. TJiere 
sight of the man, and would have taken no further ! were no changes to note nt Kriddendeii, excejit 
notice ofliiin; hut Streeter himself seeing a vacancy j indeed that the cottage was let to a new tenant, 
at Harvey’s table, came over and sat liimself down and did not look as neat and pleasant as of old. 
opposite to liini. Presently Allred passed the. big while house that 

‘Had the pleasure of meeting you before, sir, I he knew* as the school that Imcy had taken, now 
think he said in a poliie alfahle way. the most intere.sling to him of any' in Friddendeii 

‘ Ves ; 1 think so,* replie<l Harv»?y stitlly. ‘ Vou or elsewhere. It was a little way out of the town, 
are not after me this lime, are y ou P suri'oumled by' a low wall, topped by a tall ]>rivct 

*0 dear, no,* sai'l Stivider with a chuckle. licMlpr, that ]»rotected the lawn ami garden from 

*Xot half so straightforward an affair as that, inyiiig eyes. On the iron wieket tliat admillc«l 

I was young at tin*, business in those days when t«> this parailise was a brass jdale, that bore the 
you first knew me, and the young lady wiis too ins<*riptiim ‘High Elms House Sciiool.* A hasty 
sharp for me. lint 1 was very near collaring it glance through the iron bars revealed nothing 
too, sir.* hut a long array of windows, still shroiideil in 

‘ Collaring what ?* blinds, ami a while clean-look iiig raf;;;ide hliiikiiig 

‘The five hiiiidrcd pounds you hr>)ierht the in the morning siin. (’oiitiiiiiing his walk along 
young lady, sir.* ■ the field- ])alh to Tatteiideii, he. went on and on 

‘That I Immght her! What do you moan? 1 . till lie reaclicil the chuivhyard, wdierc he seated 
bronglit her no luom^y.* * himself in a sunny nook, lit a pipe, and began 

*0 yes, you did, sir. llless you, I saw the to muse, 
letter that it wais in, ami your eiidorsemeut on the | Tln*i*n w’ns a new and haml.^nme lomh opj»o.dte 
envelope — Given me— such ami such a<la(e.’ I to him ; ju.4 sm h a tomb as would hit the fancy 
‘IIow did you come to see it ?’ ; of a rouiilry genilemaii of slightly old-fiidiionotl 

‘Opened the young L'uly’s desk, sir. I w*as a ! inislilections ; a septare hox-.4ia)u‘jl erection, of 
great friend of y'oniig .Sir Spider’s, you’ll reiiiemhiT. ' white freoblone, with marble slabs let into each 
sir. Well, he asked me there to tea; and when I j of iU side.**, amt a spearheaded railing iindosing 
W'ns alone ill the room I took the lilierly of over- • the wdiole. On the side next to Harvey was an 
hauling her desk. The. note wasn't there, but the | iii-scription in gill letters, which he reail : ‘Sacn-il 
old gent's letter was, and it was quite affecting, 1 1 to the Mi-inory of John Dasiimauton of JMeiilieii, 
assure yon. I was very nearly red-hot then ; hut ; in this Parish ;* with the. date of lii.s death, ami 
the young ladv dodged me, after all. We must all | the legend heiiealli — ‘ Ijike as a father iiitielh his 

Iaa*.. ....... 1.1 ...... ........ .... ii... i * 


learn onr business, sir.* 

‘Well, it 'sail in the way of your husine.ss, I 


own children, eAvii so is the Lonl merciliil.' 

Alfml noddeil his liead over this. ‘ Yes ; this is 


suppose,* said Allred grimly ; ‘hut if I M known it I very wt.11 done of Lucy,* lu? said ; and walked up 
at tiie time, T should have had someUiiiig to say to | to the tomb to examine it. On the second Blab 
you. Now, as it happens, 1 am rather ohligi-il to ! on the next side was another iii.scriptioii, in fi*c.slily 
you for telling me.* gilded lettei-s— ‘Sacred to the Memory of Luci' 

Alfn'd w<*ni hack to his hold in a A’cry Ihouglil- OA-siiM-MmiN *— 
ful mood. If tlii.s was true Avliicli Stn'eler told A mist eaiiie over his eyes and a faintne.ss to 
him — and lie liatl no reasdii to doubt it— all his lii.s heart, and he .sank down upon his knees beforo 
judgment upon Lucy’.s eondnet had been formed on the tomb. 

a wrong basi.-*. The girl liad heeii in a very cruel ‘ Are you ill ?* said a ijuict voice hehiiid him, and 
fiilemnia, and he did not see how else she could a gentle touch was laid upon his Hhoiilder. ‘Alfred 
liavc acted under the circiiiii.stances. At all events, Harvey, are you ill, or what i.s the matter ?* 
lie had done her a great injustice, and it hehoved Alfred ruiHed his heivl and saw Lucy standing 
him to remedy it an soon as p(is.dhlo. lie could beside him, a basket of flowers in her hand, 
not help aihiiiring the tenacity with wliie.h she had He leapt to his feet, still hrualhlcBB and hoggard- 
dcfcmlcd her father’s memory ; and owned to hiin> looking. 

self that if he could secure the afiection of such u ‘It was the name Uiere— the name ; and — ^gra- 
girl, she would certainly he true and strong for liiiii cions pow'ers ! — Lucy, I thought it was yours.* 
in all the turns and chances of life. His mind ‘That is to my mother’s memory,* said .Lucy, 
Wiis made up now ; and h(*fore lie went to bed, lie softened in spite of herself. ‘ But why should 
h(u1 secured a berth in the (Jnnard steamer which you have been so grieved, even liod it been to 
sailed for Liverpool the next clay but one after. mine ?* 

‘ It w’as the 8udflennc.ss of the thing ; it seemcil 
It was Spring-time when Alfred Harvey once to shew me in a moment how much you had been 
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to me. There wiw bitter rej^ret too, tliat 1 
2iad been so imjuRt,' 

‘You were not unjust/ Baiil Tjiicy : ‘you jiulj^ed 
me rightly cnougli. Vou iiiight have been a little 
more pitiful ; but that does not matter now ; £ 
have got over it all. A fid you, how have you j 
been, ami have you enjoyed your travels ?* 

‘ Well eiiough’/ replied Alfred hastily ; * but Lucy, 
it was only a few weeks ago I lieaKl what con- 
vinced me that L had misjiulged you terribly.’ 

‘Don’t let 113 talk of it/ saiil JiUcy ; ‘not! 
licre, at all events. I will join you at the church 
gate, if you will ivait whilst 1 arrange thc.^c 
llowers.* 

Alfnxl strolled away to the clnirch gate, whilst 
JiUcy ]daccd the llowers she hiul brought about 
her father’s grave. When she rejoined him, it 
was with a cheerful tranquil expressi«m. 

‘ I am truly glad to see you home again/ slie 
said: ‘it will be siieli a c/milbrt to your fallier 
and mother ; and L h(i[ie that you will settle in 
tlie country now.* 

‘ Tl)at depends very mue.h upon you, Lucy. Xo ; 

I won't be put olf ; I ’ve come llirco thousiuul 
miles and more to make an explanation, ami now ; 

J ’ill not going to be put olf. If your father could ' 
speak to you from that tunib, be would say:' 
“ Listen to Alfred Harvey.*’ * I 

* Very well, I will listen/ said laicy resigiieilly; 1 
‘ but [ don’t sec what can have happened since to | 
make things look any ililfcrently.’ I 

‘ Lucy, when I was in America 1 found out what ' 
was ill your father’s letter — the one I brought to j 
ytui/ I 

Lucy's fare flushed to the, temples. ‘I raiinot 
bedieve it/ slit* said : * that letter was ncvi-r out of 
my ])osses.sion, and not a soul but mo knows wliat 
it contained.* 

‘Jt contained that note, TiUcy, and you can't 
deny it. Nay, don’t look so troubloil ; your secret 
is safe with me ; and y<mr wisest plan will be to • 
give me the full right to share it, ami with it all j 
your joys and Iroiibles.’ 

Hut Lucy slmok her head and still turned away 
from him. At that moment the bell from the 
church lower began to clang out loudly, with siiin- 
moiis stailliiig fnuii i!s suddenness. 

‘It is the bell for early service/ said Lucy. 

‘ Tattenden Church is quiti? changed .since you knew 
it. You know who i.s the new incumbent No! 
Trosilian Whitwick.* 

‘ Oh, Tre.silian, is it V murmured Alfred, a .shade 
of jealousy and annoyance crossing his brow. ‘ Do 
you come to these early .'Services, then /* 

‘ No. T don't think any one attends them but 
Tresiliaii and his wife.' 

‘Oh, then, he is iiiarrioil ?’ cried Alfred, ivith a 
perceptible brightening up i>r cfuiiitenaiice. 

‘Ye.s; he is married, ami quite in acconlaiice 
with his mother’s wishes- to a Aliss Shuivdice — a 
nice little thing, whom people say the old lady 
chose because she thouglit she ivoiild be able to 
tyrannise over the girl completely.* 

‘ And the result i * 

‘ A battle-royal ensued on the ndiirn of the young 
people from tneir honeymoon, in which mamma 
was completely defeateil, and fled discomfited. 
She has not been to the house since ; and there is 
no communication now between the two families, 
although they live so near together.' i 

Alfr^ laughed lightly. ‘ 1 am glad she has had 


a good dressing : a pretentious creature— -like a hen 
with one chick.' 

I It is as your father says ; there is no coiiifort in 
childriiu ' 

‘Oh ; but what do you think father says now ? ' 
intemiptiMl Allnrd. 

‘ Well, what iloes he say i* 

‘That if he had adauglit^r like you, I might slop 
away as long as 1 liki;il. AVliat do you say to tliat, 
Lucy V 

‘ I should take the same view a.s your father, no 
douby 

‘What! that I might stop awviy ? f'ome, Lucy; 
lhi.s won’t do. I ’vi* Ikmmi after yon now these many 
years ; and you can't <lcny but that, except for one 
unfortunate mi.sLake, 1 *ve been true and faithful 
all through ; and now — ^yoii wouldn’t break my 
heart at hist, Lucy V 

‘ Yon dill not care about breaking mine/ rc- 
tiiriied Tiiicy, a little melted now, and half sobbing. 

‘Aly darling ! Did I liiirt you ? J ’ll spend all 
my lii'u to make it up to you ; * and lie seized her 
hainl, ami tried to draw her to him. 

‘Xu!’ said Lucy lirmly. ‘ I am not the mere girl 
I was when you went away. T have a position of 
my own now, ami a calling to whicli I am attached. 
We must negotiate on equal terms. N^ow, if L say 
“ Ves*’— mind I have not said it ; but if I were, to 
say it, would you slay here and help me with the 
sc-litxd ?' 

‘ X o ; I *m hanged i f I would. What ! 1 le a school- 
inaslcr, or a schoolmistress's husband rather ! No ; 
yon ’d have to give that up. 1 couldn't endure to 
live in a ladies’ school.* 

‘Ami l couldn't end lire to be a fanner’s wife/ 
said Lucy, tossing her head. ‘ There is the outcome 
of all your fine professions then. In one bn‘,atli 
you will devote your life to me, ami all that ; in the 
next, you give me to understand that I must devote 
my life to you. Which is it to be I* 

Jluth,’ cricil Alfred. ‘ We ’ll devote onr lives to 
one another. 1 will have a big farm, and you 
shall have a hig school ; and we *11 combine the two, 
as they did at Dotheboys Hall, (^ome, Lucy, do, 
ami be what you like, as long as you will be mi in?.* 

‘ 1 must have time to think about it/ replied 
Lucy ; and from this she would not depart, urge 
her "as lie might. She wiuild meet him that day 
week at the clmrcliyanl in early iiioriiing, and he 
siiouM have his answer; and in the ineantime 
he must not attempt to see her, but go home and 
gladden bis parents’ hearts with his presence. To 
this, Alfred riii*riilly obeyed. 

The morning of the tryst was damp and drizzling, 
.so that Alfred, who was on the spot in good time, 
fe.ired that Lucy would not come. Hut .she was 
tliere before the clock struck eight, wrapped up in 
.a waterproof cloak, with a hood oyt*r lier head, iu 
which Stic looked like a charming gip.«y. I for face 
was serious enough, but .‘*oft and tender in its 
expression. She. gave him her hand, and was the 
first to speak. 

‘ It was my poor father's last wi.sh/ she said ; ‘ and 
you have lx!eii very good and true ; so it shall bo as 
you like. I triwl' to ih) my duty by papa ; and I 
will try and do my duly by you, if you wdsh tno to 
try. It was very thoughtless of me to bring >;ou 
out here in the damp ami wet ; but you must for- 
crivc me ; ami after tlii.s I mean to be very dutiful.’ 
° Hut Alfred swore it was the finest, brightest day 
that Iijul ever lUiwiied ; and they trudged home 
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to^aluT Arni in nrm, mutimlly mitiaficd, and now M-<activc, selfish, and ambitious, loving his 
ileli^htcd with all the world about them. family belter than his neighbours, and his neigh- 

Miss Jennings Lucy’s partner, was at first greatly bours better than that abstract entity called the 
^hocked at the catastrophe that thrcfatened the comniiinity — associations, where they differ from 
firm ; but she became reconciled to the event when practic:ible partnerships, must be either lost in the 
she found tliat she would be able to carry on the whirlpool of competition, or wrecked on the rock 
: school on easy and advantageous terms. Robert of iiiuiinpoly. Start the most thcon^tically perfect 
: Harvey W£is delighted with the turn affairs had scheme of comniunism yon can devise ; gradually 
I taken, and was even belter than his word ; for he elimin.nte from it every element which makes it 
I bought the yimng people a charming little estate work ill ; aihl to it, os experience suggests, every 
: near the south coast, with a house upon it that was eleim^nt recpiircd to make it work well ; and you 
even brighter and sunnier than Jdonliou. And will arrive cither at the existing ari'angements of 
here, as the story-books used to say, they lived c:i]utal and labour, or at such co-partnership 
i happily ever after. systems as sound ])olitical economists have long 

I THE END. since recommended. Distribution of employments 

I — by preliminary concert, no practicable machinery 

' MISTAKEN AIMS could effect ; conipetilion, if .allowed to operate 

unchecked, will speedily effect a wiser, jiisUT, more 
A VETERAN writer on subjects of Social Economy, proiluctive, more expansive .ami mlaptaide dislribu- 
Mr W. R. CIreg, lias issued a vubiine of his cob tioii of them, than any government, guilil, or com- 
lec(e<l papers, under the title of MUiakfn Aims inittee which the wit of man could contrive.' 
and Atiaimhle Idcah nf the Artimn Clans. As I Mrdivg had once a quiet conversation with an 
conipndiendiiig a .sort of review of the past thirty iicfivo member of the Parisian Hoiiiinune wlir) had 
. years, the book is worthy of attention. We see taken refiigo in EngUiml. lie was an intelligent 
; from it how wild theories have beem falsified, how and not at all .an iinculliired xnaii, but bis iileas 
little goofl comes of visionary projects, and limv, j were of that amusingly wild n.-iturc which might 
after all, society in all its ilepartnients must fall j have been expected. The following were his 
back on the exorcise of individual industry and notions: ‘“The ailisaus and poorer classes of 
intelligence. France — that is, of Paris and the great towns - 


‘“The artisans 


i)oorcr classes of 


intelligence. France — that is, of Paris and the great towns - 

Peasant Proprietorship of land, first dealt with, arc ground down (c.ryi/oifc) by the capitalists, their 
has turned out, as we kmov it would, a completi* employers ; they wish to reap the fruits of their 
tallacy. Owing to climate, nature of soil, and j own labour ; they wish, in fact, to work for ibeir 
. other circumstances, no man in CJrcat Britain can own benotit, and not for that of others ; they think 
do any good with land uiih;s.s he has a siitlicieiicy i that all capital ought to bidong to the slate, and 
' of capital at his disposal to employ labourers, to ' be lent oiiL on moderate interest to associations of 
purchase horses ami agricultural apparatus, to ! operatives, who would thus enter into the full 
procure lime and artilicial manures, and to lie out i enjt»ymeiit of the ]uoduct.s of their own induplry. 

of his money and sujiport his family until he can | They believe that only a Pepiildic, of which tlie 

send the products of his fields to market. The . working classes shouM be the directors, would give 
notion that landlnnls are tyrants, and that it | them this result ; ami they know that a Republic 
would be very much better for a farmer to own j of Ibis sort cun only be e?,lablislnMl by a revolii- 
tlic land he cultivates, is another chiniei'a, liardly ! lion, and therefore, they are willing to lia/anl 
worth discaissing. There ran be no objection to a | everytliing, and iip'd evervtliing in the c.^nse of 
man buying six or eight linndn’d aere.s of land, \ such a revolution.” Onr interlociilor had never 
and setting to work on them as his own farmer. ; dislinelly ma<le out cither the corrcctnes.s of his 
But, would it be ecouniuical to do .so ? Instead of ‘ premises, or the boneticeiic.o of Iim anticipated 
sinking a large capital in buying land, ho would results, even if attainable or attained ; but the 

find it cheaper to rent it, retaining at tlic same drcNim was a grand one, and it bad intoxicah-d 

lime the ]invilege of reliiiquisbiiig liis tenure liis iiiiaginatioii.' Ami for the realisation of this 
when he pleased, or at the end of liis le.ase. Mr dream, the finest buildings in Paris were destroyed, 
dreg points out that small ]iroprietors1iip.s usually buudred.s of people were massacred, trade para- 
end in disashT. ’fhe morsels of land are in time lysed, and society for a time turned np.sido down, 
sold, and acciimulafed in large nias.i(:.s. Wg kmnv Some ])ivtty stnmg language is cnqdoyed iv- 
such to have been the case with land alhjtmeiits in garding ’rrades-iiiiions and Strikes in the pa])cr 
Scotland. gniphii-aliy designated ‘'I'lie Pn)letariat on a false 

In the paper on Engli*fli Soci.'ili.sni, tlu’rc occur »‘^«:cnt.' We. need cpiote only a few lines to shew 
.-^orae salutary observations: ‘ (Jommnnistic Ar.so- the author’s opinions. ‘ In most trades, morooyer, 
ciation, iis ojiposed to (Ami petition, can only as where tliesc associations are in active operation, 
indeed its more enlightened preachers fully mlmit the tax levied on the employed workman, in order 
— Riiceeed in its object when society be to support in idleness the unemployed, and buy 

Christianised in reality as well as in name ; when off their memiced competition, amounts to a per- 
ull men shall be siiflicieiitly pun tied from selfish- manent ami very material diminution of his 
ness to work with equal zeal for the coninioii good earnings; and it is only where there are such 
as for individual rewanl, and U) wish for nothing iiiieiiiployed workmen that unions and strikes are 
more than an equal portion of the property of the ncodeil to eiilinnco wages or to keep them up. It 
(^ominuiiwpulth. When this point is uchieVed, the is prolmhly not overstating the case to say that in 
existing arrangements of capital and labour would many truilcs every ten operatives have to msintaiii 
answer IIS well as :my other ; for then every master a jwissihlc rival out ol their earnings. ^ Ijastlyi 
would oxai:t from his laluiurcrs us little toil, and it is undeniable that the operation of unions and 
pay them as large remuneration, as equity com- strikes is, directly or indirectly (often both), to 
billed with benevolence would ])ermil. Aa man luiso the cost of the article produced — indeed 
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that is usually thcs avowed aim and expcctutiuu, 
and must be the result if the capitalist is to 
secure his remuneration. Therefore it is de- 
monstrable that^ as the ofrect is to raise the price 
of the article the workman buys fhis house, his 
clothes, his shoes, his coal, &c.), and fails to mise 
the net price of the article he has to sell (his 
labour)- these unions must be noxious and im- 
poveriahiii^ to hiiu. Vet, notwithstanding this 
unexpugnable process of reasoning, driven home 
as it nos been by the disastrous experience of the 
operatives during scores of biltiT conflicts, they 
are still persuaded or coerced into supporting these 
associations, which have driven away or ruined 
more tnides thiiii one alreoily, and we fear will 
end ill ex|)atriatiiig many others. The taxes levied 
by tlie unions are fur heavier in most deparlnieiits 
oi' industry than those levied hy the state.' 

AVc conclude with what may be called a sum- 
mary of Mr Grog’s views on the small social pro- 
jrress made by tliu operative classes in the course 
of tbc generation which now approaches its close. 
M!)iiring that lapse of time, the manufactures of 
Knglaml have enormously increased ; the aggre- 
gate wealth, as well as the numbers, of the pio- 
tlnctive clsisscs has augmented in a vast and rapid 
ratio ; the weekly wa^^cs of artisans and luecliaiiics 
have risen from twenty to twenty-live pc'r coni. ; 
their Instruction has been iin(|uestionably, perbups 
materially, improved ; while, as to their very 
extraordinary increase of power in the ])oliLi(;al 
arena, llieiu am be no question whatever, lliit 
during the f^ainc period it is impossible to say 
fliat we can trace any corrcs[)onding or parallel 
growth either in their .sobriety, in their treatment 
of their own wives and cliildam, in the sentiments 
of IVieiidliiKias with wliicli they regaixl their 
employers, in the semse of justice and considera- 
tion Aviiieh they manifest towards their fellow- 
labourers, in the sagacity w’itli which they inan.age 
llieir own alfaiiv, or in the wisdom wdiicli they : 
ciiiitrilnite to the alfairs of the nation. The wurli- I 
iiig men of IS75 (taken in the aggregate, and 
allowing for large exceptions) do not appear to 
me less easily nii.^gnidcd, less unwise in pursuit 
of their own interest, less blind followers to mis- 
chievous agitators and leuilers, and assuredly 
neither loss brutal nor less intemperate, than those 
1 lived among in ItjOO. They are as vehement 
and far more successful in insisting upon higher 
wagiis, hut not one whit wdscr, kinder, or fairer 
in spending them ; far inoi'C clamorous for leisure, 
but little, if at all, more bent upon spending that 
leisure worthily. In a word, they seem to me to 
have Inul nearly e.verything they demand within 
their grasp, iuid to have cast it away i'or shailows 
<hiiig1ed before them by the blind and passionate ; 
iliey have had a gohleu opjiortuiiily, such as is 
schloin olTercd to a nation, of becoming respect- 
able, comfortable, instructed, nn<l secure — a people 
“with a balance at its bankers” — a people of 
capitalists instead of tu-ohdaircs ; and to have not 
so much let it slip foolishly from them, ns iluug 
it recklessly away. Kveu while I write, they — at 
least their chiefs— have avowed in the most o]K*n 
manner their systematic hostility to “ piece-work,” 
and have enured on a doggeil struggle to repress 
it In 80 doing they have coiitriviMl, ns has often 
been the case before, lo put themselves as muck 
in the wrong as was poBsiblo, and have chosen 
their moment os unfortunately as their principles. 


They have shewn a curious blindness to the very 
elements and conditions of England’s industrial 
success, and have declared war upon their own 
prosperity. But wlmt is worse, they have set tliem- 
selves in opposition to the sinipiest and most 
obvious dictates of equity and freedom ; forbitldirig 
men to (lo as well us ihc.y can or to work as hard os 
they wish ; declaring that labour slialL not be paid 
according to its real vabu^. ; exercising an opi)res- 
sion upon more rational and liunourablc workmen 
than themselv(js which few other people would 
endure at the hands of even a legal and established 
government ; throwing thousands of unskilled 
labouivrs out of work who have no concern in 
their quarrels nor any share in their funds ; and 
without scruple, or upiiarently any sense of the 
adjectives by which their proceedings should be 
characterised, robbing the indiistrions man of his 
industry, the able man of his superior skill ; and 
by the one and same step wasting the earnings of 
the workman laid by as a security against sick- 
ness, old age, or failing trade, and the capital of 
the employer which slionld be spent in linding 
oceii})ation for the artisan. These are all features 
of evil omen, and 1 am satisfied tliat no one who 
has followed the recmil history of trades-unions, 
or penetrated their true character and purpose, 
will fancy I have in I ho least exaggitraied their 
grave signilicancc. There are few saihler spectacles 
that a nation such as ours can live to watch than 
the ignorant choosing the wrongheaded for leaders, 
and investing them with power to guide them 
recklessly, through sure sulfering, to late, perhaps 
too late, repentance.’ 


A Y L I A. 

Aylia was a poor dark-Kkinned savage, the partner 
of one who, like iierself, was a savtigo also, and 
one whom she tenderly loved. He belonged to a 
caravan which accompanied an exploring parly to 
Shoo, in South Abyssinhi, some thiily-.six years 
ago. It was during tlie season of the year when the 
temperature of the tropics is at its highest, that the 
small party was cncani])ed in a sandy arid plain, 
without a tree or shrub to hmik the unifonnly 
even and bare iiioiiotoiiy which sprciul itself around 
as far as the eye could nach, and mingled in 
the distance with the liu'id light of the declining 
horizon. The shelter of the leader, an Englishman, 
was surrounded by those of his coiiiilrymeii, his 
companions in the hazardous enUn-nrise, and by 
the wigwams of a batch of savages of the Wceheema 
tribe, who had been enlisted to accompany the 
mission fur the ostensible ])ni-pusc of protection, 
but really to swell the cncainpiiKMit to such impos- 
ing proportions os would secure for it iliat whole- 
some dread which paucity.of numbers could not 
inspire. They were travelling tlirougli a couiitiy 
whose barbarous inhabitants were but a slight 
remove from tlie brute creation ; who, divided into 
petty tribes, kept up a pc‘rj)etujil warfare among 
each other ; whose solo occupation was to tend 
their flocks and herds, and whose principal excite- 
ment was to pluinler and murder whomsoever 
they full in with, and to gloat upon the agony *of 
tlieir expiring victims. There were other women, 
the purtiiera of the wild followers, with the party ; 
but it is to Aylia in jiarticular to whom our story 
relates. 

Blessed with youth, attractive features, and 
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more eyiiinietrical form than her dark BiRtcrs, 
A^’lia coiitniRted fiivourahly with them, ami was, 
as it were, a inooiihcain shedding its genial li^ht 
upon the isolated foreigners. Her ready alacrity 
to oblige, her liappy siiiilc or merry laugh, hiT 
lightsome tread as she llittcd about the camp, all 
tcndeil to dissipate the gloom which often pervaded 
the party, and to cheer and enliven them when 
other sources failed. It was mid-day, and bo j 
intense was the heat that all life scorned to shrink 
from the scorching rays whii li darted down with 
unerring directness from the unclouded orb of day. 
Not a breath of air fanned tin* heated atmosphere ; 
to breathe was painful, to iinive was cvertion, to 
look at the glare around was blinding. A mid- 
niglit silence prcvaileil, except when a terrific 
whirlwind, drawing every tiling within its vortex, 
and raising a spiral cloud of dnsl, swept by tin* 
ciicnmjimoiit, and ilrew forth an angry curse from 
the lips of some drowsy savage whose rest it h.ad 
disturbed. SiuMenly a distant cry is heard calling 
the ‘ inen-at-aniis * to a'^scmblc; and each wigwam, 
which blit a moment before appeared like a silent 
, tomb, sends forth a savage armed to the teeth ami 
I ready for the strife. It was snon discovered that .a 
I band of the Kesaii Somali tribe was driving away 
I some of the camels belonging to tin* party; ami the 
sight whieh presented itsidf was one of whi(*li no 
a<Ie(|iii(te i«lea inin be fonnetl by those who have 
not visited the torrid zone. 'IMie speed at which 
the camels were being driven, taken in connection 
with the distance they were separated from the 
party at the encamp'rnent, made them aj»pear, 
thrfiugh the reflecting medium of the miragt*, like 
BO many mutilated animals tloaiiiig in or darting 
through the air. At one moment would he seen 
the head of a oaimd separated from its trunk ami 
projecteil some feet forward ; at the next the fore- 
legs woubl seem as if they were running awa)' from 
the hinder; and again, the whole party wouM 
seem like so mam* mutilated fragim-nts of men 
and animals hurled by some giant force across tlic 
plain. 

Those who went in pursuit di»l not overtake 
the iiiaramUT.s till nearly sunset, when, having 
rescued the camels, they returned, hut not without, 
the loss of two men killed and the iiiisrorliinc of 
a third severely woumled. Laiiieiit.'ihic to say, 
Ayli.us partner was one of the killed, lie had 
been the foremost of the ]»ursiier.s, and dearly liad 
he paid the penally of his daring. AVhen the 
melancholy news was cominunicylcd by tho.se who 
retumed, all eyc.s were direi’ted to Aylia’s wigwam ; 
but she W'as not III ere. 'I’wo <Iays p.assed, iiiid .still 
the lomdy lint was de^erlrd ; no one coiiM tell 
whither slin had gone. On the tliirrl day she 
returned; but alas! how changf-d. Hit swollen 
face, her bloodshot e3'es, her he.aviiig Ijn^ist, all 
bore witness to the intense anguish of lu-r berc*avcd 
heart. No louil lamentation, no streaming tears, 
the accoinpaiiimeiits of slight .sorrow, marked her 
demeanour. She s|}oku md, she complained not. 
With tiiiKleady gait ami faltia'ing step.s, she imnie 
for and entiTcd her wigwam, and seating hei'sirir 
upon the saddle of a camel, hid her face in her 
hdnds, and thu.s remained until those who felt 
for her apjiroached. A vacant stare w.'U all 
she gave them ; and deaf to all the condolence 
they so feelingly offered, she closed her wigwam, 
and shut herself in, to solitude and self. What 
hoiKS liad she, a poor untutored Rivage ? The 


rajigo of her affections had been circumscribed 
within a narrow circle ; they had been concen- 
trated on him who had been the pride of her 
exi.stcnee ; and lie was gone, gone for ever ! The 
future had no charms for her ; it was a hopeless 
blank. Thu gloom of despair liiul settled upon her 
soul ; and she sickened, druoxied, and died, without 
a tear, without a moan. 

Her three days' absence was suhsequeiiily ac- 
coiintcil for. As if by pTc.scntiiiienl of the calamity 
which \vas to befall her, she had followed the 
part}' in ]juisiiit of the camels, had recovered tlie 
dead body of her partner, went over it as long as 
it could be kept above, ground, and then consigned 
it to its last ixis ting- place. 


D 0 G a I K SQUID. 

Mv (InTsiie Squill in .s.nl Or shy ; 
Snini'tiini's warlike, sninetimcH tender, 
lit! ’.I liunrst; Imt lie's also sly, 

Oft walcliiii.:' willi unlilliiking eye 
llearU of llaiac aeross the funder. 

Then, with a start, he inakus .a riisli, 
Turning to im* with a wliiiniiiT ; 

Ainl in his eyes a Ihiuid lliisli, 

And, a1Ml•>^l, on his fa/e a Mns'h, 
Dlundud with a sort ' f Mmiiur. 

I uness hi.s ino ul.s; iVvin lip to too 
Keen ainl sentient, he i*\pri%sus 
S:ir.*a'‘tii* l•o|lnll«^ aii'l .":ijlis of 
Ami .shrewd iv.'‘’nlvu.s of yes or no 
III tlio matter of care.v'S-.s. 

The dogiiio Si|uil> I.-: ehaii M-d of l:iU' ; 
ill*, I think, liegiiil'S his Li'diiiia 
Dy .sliiving iniieli to eM;,'ilati*, 

Ditverning life and .folvinj! fat. , 

Like a siihtlc .spliit-iin iliiiin. 

Ili.s tnithfid eyt.'.s are fixi.d on me, 

Half in qm*ry half dt.*voli'iii ; 

As thoii.uh re.iolvin,;: .smiii* de«'rei', 

Or e;ihriilating lhin;;.s to In-, 

Or coiieoi'ting .some odil notion. 

To thinkin.!?, Squib li.as not boeii n.sod ; 
llu ;;ra.s]>s a thoii:;ht, but uaiinol lix it ; 
Then half indignant, half aniii.sed, 
Di.sheartuiicd, w:i!*.i;i.sh, ainl confusud, 

11c iiivitc.s niy hand ninl licks it. 

'Tis .a mill’ll jHTph'xed occasion ; 

So ho liclhiiik.s ag.aiii, and bogs, 

Ki[nal to the situalinn, 

And makes then :i mule oration, 

Most eloquent on hiinler legs. 

O Dnggio Sipiili ! Tlio great Ijclicsfc 

III Katura's universal plan 

Denies theo H|)ccch, and thy dumb quest 

Unfolded must for ever rest 

Deyond tlial gulf Twixl dog and man. 
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THE AGE OF THE WOULD. 

Tim cosniu^'oiiy of tliu world has puz/dcd the 
palest plii1o.s()]>1i(M'H. Such was the sagacious 
remark of Jeiikiiisoii in the Vicar of WahefichL 
Had the charlatan lived in the present day, he 
Tiii^ht have made the f;anie observation. In a 
hundred years we have hardly got nearer the truth 
on the subject. The notions about the age of our 
globe are considerably changed, still nothing is 
delcrniined with ccjrtainty. If any one wishes to 
see how the buttle of the cosmogony stands, and 
who arc the contending parties in the struggle, 
we recommend the perusal of an article, * Modtirn 
l*hiloso]diers on the Probable Age of the World,* 
ill the Quarterhj Iltvicw for duly. Tt is thouglitfiil, 
lucid, and scienlilic— not perhaps what every oim 
will agree with, but iircsenting a fair exposition 
of the latest phase of the discussion. 

The ordinary chronology which assigns some 
six thousand years to the age of the globe, or, 
projierly speaking, the date of creation, is set asifle 
as untenable, because demonstrably not only' at 
variance with historic and archwological rcs(.‘arch, 
but with the substantial discoveries of geology. 
The leading fact dwelt on is, that in all the grand 
operations of Nature, God works by a ‘^irocess 
of slow development — by means beautifully simple, 
and involving no violence, and no haste, yet 
irresistible.’ On this basis some millions of 
years must have elapsed since the earth came into 
being. ‘Modern English geology holds that all 
geological changes have been elfceted by agents 
now in operation, and that those agents have 
been working silently at the same rale in all 
post time ; that the groat changes of the earth's 
crust were produced, not by great convulsions 
and cataclysms of Nature, but by the ordiuaiy 
agencies of xain, snow, fi-ost, ice, and chemical 
action.’ The rising of the ground at one part 
and the sinking at another is familiarly known, 
and BO are the encroachments and recessions 
of the sea. Torrents wear away hill-sides, and 
excavate ravines and valleys. All that goes on 
before our eyes, and no one entertains any doubt 


about it. The (pieslioii subslaiitially is, how long 
have the changes been in opiiration ? 

This brings us to the views held on the one hand 
by geologists, and mi the other by professors of 
iiiathcmaiics and physical science. These latter 
assert that the sun ami the eaith, in fact the whole 
solar system, cannot, from their physi(^aL condi- 
tion, have existed for the eminnous length of time 
clai iiicmI by the geologists. ‘ The princi pal grounds,* 
says the reviewer, ‘ upon which scieutilic opinion 
has recently declared itself in favour of limited 
periods for the. duration of the solar system are 
liosod, iirst, on the belief that the earth is cooling — 
if not rapiilly— at such a rate as to make it impos- 
sible that it should have existed for very many 
millions of years ; secondly, because there Ls reason 
to believe that the earth is not now rotating on her 
axis with the same rapidity as in formcfr ages ; . • . 
thirdly, because the sun is parting with caloric at 
such a rate as to make it certain that he could not 
have continued to radiate heat al the same rate 
for more than a few millions of years ; and lastly, 
because the changes in the earth's crust, stupend- 
ous and varied as they are, could have been, auil 
]>robably were, accomplislied in the course of 
much shorter periods than popular geology lias 
hitherto considered possible.* 

The inquiry as to the d:ile of creation- must, it 
is siiid, be distinctly limited to members of the 
solar system. That system floats in space by 
itself; has nothing to do wilh the stars, the 
nearest of which to us is two hundred millions of 
millions of miles disbint — a distance so great as to 
be beyond human comprehension ; and if we con- 
jecture that there arc still stars far beyond out of 
sight, we arc lost in the iniinitiide of space. To 
keep to the solar system, which is all wc can do, 
it is a groui> of bodies whirling in solitude, and 
sustaiueil and regulated by ccrtiiin distinct laws of 
gravity impressed by the Creat(»r, and iiilierciit in 
matter. But how was the solar system set agoing? 
How was it produced ? Here wc arc referred to 
the operations of Sir William Herschcl, whose 
discoveries with his large telescopes wo lately 
described. Herschcl, as ITTF*" 
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liuuvcus for ncbuliu, that is to wiy, light cloudy 
mutter, which he imagined to be the rudiments of 
new suns and new worlds. This was in 1779) and 
his idci^s were afterwards elaborated by Laplace. 
The idea was stupendous, llerschol, assistetl by 
that wonderful being his sister Oaroliiic, discovered 
enormous nuinbers of nebuho ‘ in every XKirt of the 
lieavcms, and apparently in every stage of pi*ogrcs- 
sivc development.' lie class! lied these iiebuUe 
according to the stage of growth at which they had 
arrived. Some were very thin and vapoury, others 
were more dense and milky in appearance, and 
iiiially they seemed to possess a central nucleus, 
‘ nearly approaching the appearance of stars.* 
llicre, as was believed, was exhibited the growth 
of solar systems under the creative liuud of the 
Almighty. In time, the matter thickens, and over- 
powered by tbo uttractiuii of gravity, the nebular 
muss rushes to a centre with concentric rings. 
These rings break oil* as planets. ‘ As each planet 
was in turn cast otf, the central mass contracted 
itself withiu the orhit of that last formed, and 
formed the sun.' Such is the theory of Laplace. 
Well, but what of the sun*s light and heat i On 
this jioint the explanation olfered by the writer of 
the article in question is based on a scientitic prin- 
ciple not usually thought of. Heat and force m'e 
convertible terms. The concussion of two or 
more hard substances produces heat, and extreme 
heat produces light. *lf the particles of a vast 
vaporous mass were brought into collision from 
the effect of their mutual attraction, intense heat 
would ensue. The amount of caloric generated by 
Uio arrest of the converging motion of a nedmia 
like the solar system would be sufFicieiit to fuse 
tlie whole into one mass and stoii; up a reserve of 
solar heat for millions of years.* if that conjoctun* 
— for it can he nothing more —he correct, the mys- 
tery of the sun’s light and heat is explained. 

Another priin-iple in pliysics is little thought 
of. The sun’s heat is susceptible of being storeil 
up for the use of man. How Unit should be is 
curious. The rays of the sun nourish tlie growth 
of trees ; forests of trees arc overwind mod by 
geological changes, ainl, prcssetl into a lianl mass 
under newly formed strata of sand, .’issuiiie in 
course of ages the form of coal. The coid is 
dug, and being burnt, gives out the heat wlikdi 
was received from tlie sun. In sitting round 
a coal-fire, we are warmed by the buii s lieat 
which, was diffused ou the surface of our planet 
millions of years ago. In other words, when 
we buy coal, we are buying a quantity of stored- 
up sun’s heat. We speak of forests being meta- 
Tiiorphosed into coal millions of years since, but 
the i^criod is vague as well os various. Eorcsts 
of mature growth have been submerged. On 
the upper stnitum of land over the spot, fresh 
foicsts have ilourishcd and been submerged in 
turn. The process has been repeated several 
times, and all wc can really say with certainty 
is that the different layers of coal have been 
produced by successive submezgiugs over a very 


long period of time. These facts concerning the 
origin of coal are amusingly illustrated in the Life 
of George Stepliensoii. On one occasion, when 
George was at Drayton Manor, the seat of Robert 
Peel, he said to Dr Bnckland : ' Can you tell me 
what is the power that is driving that railway 
train V ‘ Well,* said the other, ‘ I siipi>osc it is one 
I of your big engines.* ‘ Hut what drives the engine I * 
‘ Oh, very likely a cariny Newcastle driver.* ‘ What 
do yon say to the light of the sun ]* ‘How can 
that be?’ asked the doctor. ‘ It is nothing else/ 
said the engineer; ‘it is light bottled up in the 
earth for tens of thousands of years- - light, absorbed 
by plants and vcgetable.s, being necessary for the 
conden.sation of carbon during the proces.s of their 
growth, if it be not carbon in another form — and 
now, after being buried in the earth for long age.'^ 
in fields of coal, that latent light is again brought, 
forth and liberated, made to work, .'h in that locu- 
niolive, for gri*at linman purpose.^.* As is observed 
by Sti*i)henson*s biographer, ‘the idea wa.s cer- 
tainly a most striking ami original one: like a 
llii-sh of light, it illuminated in an instant an entire 
field of science.’ 

lluverting to the difference of opinion between 
Sir Charles Lyell with otlier geologists and tliat. 
of the nuitliematieian.s regariling tlie age of tlie 
World, the reviewiii*, speaking g«:ologically, sums 
up by su 3 'ing : ‘ It is eighty iiiillion.s of years since 
the lower tertiary Ibrinatioii, one liiimlred ami sixty 
millions .since tlie foriiuition of the coal-measures, 
and two hnmlred ami baty million.^ .since the 
beginning (ff the Cambrian period ! Ami beyond 
that inconceivable anliipiity lie the whole range 
of the primary rocks which cont.dn no fossils 
adding, tliat ‘Mr Darwin a.«.^igiis to the worbl 
even a greater age.*^ We confe..-:.^ that all this looks 
like vague .'ipeculalion ; ami who knows but some 
fresh inquirers a few years hence may upset the 
notions now so authoritatively advanced. Great 
periods of time, havtt no doubt to lie allowed for, 
but it woubl be well to be cautious in fixing 
the.se periods with precision. 

Any cab iilaliuns regarding the age of our planet 
'Would require, as is said, to hi*, modified by the 
fact of a gimlual retarlalioii of the eartli's diurnal 
rotation. It is alleged there is a retardation in 
consequence of the daily tidal wave.'i, .so that ‘ the 
standards by wdiicli wc mea.'^urc time are less pre- 
cise as wc recede fiirtlier into tlin past. ... As 
Professor Tail pubs it, the. earth has always to 
revolve within a friction brake. Adams adopted 
this theory of tidal friction ; and in conjunction 
with Professor Tail and Sir William Thomson, 
a.s.signed twenty-two seconds per century os the 
error by which the earth would in the course of a 
century get behind a perfectly constructed clock 
(if .such a niachiiio were, po-ssible).* It would 
require iniicli more conclusive reasoning than this 
to prove that the TiioveiiiciiLs of onr planet arc 
getting out of ox-der. JN’otliiiig iti naturo seems so 
niurvedloua in creative wisdom us the pzodigiou.s 
accuracy of the earth’s diurnal revolution, which 
year after year may be reckoned on to an insiuiit 
of tunc. Leaving the reader, if he pleases, to 
pimme the siibiect in the article referred to, wc 
can only say that the theories propoundctl are 
eminently suggestive, but nothing more. It is not 
remarkable that there should be diircrcuces ot 
opinion among men of science concerning the dark 
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; and stupeiidous quustions of llic cosmogony of the 
I wotIcL All we deprecate, in the present state of 
i human knowledge, is rash dogmatising one way or 
: another. w. c. 

A FRENCH MUSSEL-FARM. 

- The mussel is not popular in England as an article 
! of food, but there is a great demand for it us bait, 
and the fishermen along our coasts experience no 
little trouble in collecting a Bui!i<uent quantity for 
'■ their ever-increasing wants. Hence it is that 
! public attention has latterly been directed to the 
i desirability of cshiblishing nnissid-fanns. Under 
• these circumstances, little apology is needed for 
: giving the following abridged account, from the 
third edition of Mr Rertraiii’s Harvest of the Sea, 

: of the Tiiiisgel-farm at Aignillon, on the w'est coast 
; of France, how it cfimc to ho established, how 
‘ it is w'orked, and what amount of profit it yields 
; annually. 

! Aignillon is a little out-of-the-way place liaitl 

■ by the port of Esiiaiidcs, which in its turn is about 

■ seven kilometres frrmi Jja Rochelle, and not far 
distant, therefon*, from the He dn Re, so famous 
for its oystcT-giDiiiids. It happened, ha far back 
us 1235 A.i)., that an Irish vessel laden with sheep 

■ was wrecked in the. hay, .and all the erew save, ti 
man nained Walton perished. This Walton w;is 
a man of some ingenuity ; and no .sooner did Ik*. 
find lums(df safe and .sound tli.aii lie turned liintself 
about to provide a regular siq’ply of food, so that 
he might, not prove a hiuvleii to the kind fi.sher- 
folk to whom lie w.xs indebted for his safety, and 
who were themselves almost de.^titiite. Rut no 
matter in what direction he looked, he could see 
nothing hut an expanse of litpiid mud, wliich it \\i\a 
well-nigh impossible to Iravei-ae, at least on foot. 
Accordingly', he set about coii.‘«t ructing a sort of 
canoe, still in use at the present day, and called a 
i)irmjue. Tii this he managed to e.vplore the c.o.‘L'*t ; 
and soon found that large nuiiibers of land and 
.sea birds were in the lial.it of .s.'tlliiig on the water 
and in tlio. mud for the purpo.se of collecting food. 
Walton therefore, made biniself a number of long 
stout stakc.q. ^'licse ho fixed in the mud, and 
attached to them a kind of pui-su-net ; the re-sult 
being the capture every night of a large number of 

! a([uatic birds. It wa.s not very long before he 
! found the posts to 'wliicli he had affixed his nets 
! covered with the spawn of the edible mussel. 

I These grew rapidly, and when mature, were 
•' found to have a mucii finer flavour iliau tlie miid- 
: grown molluscs whence the spawn had tioateil. 

I Walton at once saw how he could not only luul- 
ij tiply his food-supplies, but likewise create a lasting 
i industry for the ociiefit of the folk among whom 
\ he had bexsn thrown. So he went on multiplying 

I I the stakes, and found there was comparalively no 
! end to the produce. ‘In ten years after the ship- 
wreck/ says Mr Rcrtram, ‘the bay was covered 
with on appropriate and successful mussel-collect- 
ing apparatus, out of which has grown the present 
extensive commerce.’ 

The work of cultivation is carried on very syste- 
matically, the same method prevailing now as in 
the days of W^alton. One singular feature in coii- 
nection with it is the mode of progression over the 
mud-banks, the mud being very soft and smooth, 
and without any sun-baked l^urrows to interrupt 
the progress of the canoes. The propulsion of the 


ve.s.si:ls is after a very ]irinntive fa.<«hion. The man ' 
kneels in the little boat with one leg, while the 
other, iiiciistrd in a huge brjot, is planted deep 
in the mud. A lift of the vessel with both 
bands, and a siiiinUancou.s shove with the mud- > 
iiiibcdded leg, ‘and lo ! a piogit .^3 of many inches ! 
is achieved.’ Tlii.s frequently ri-peated soon carries . 
file industrious labourer from one field lo .another. ; 
When a new trausstan has to be provided for the ! 
hovLchoU {as we shall presently explain), or a si ranger 
has to be taken over the tiekU, two men load a ! 
«ii.\noe and work it out betwc-ioi them. Sometimes i 
three cuiioe.s are lashed logetlier, when the ffou- ' 
rholier in No. 1 propels with lii.H left leg, and he in 
No. 3 with his right, by which iiicaus they get 
along in a tolerably straight line and with con- 
.siderable speed. 

Re.side.s the stout stako.s to w'hicli he originally 
afiixed his nets, Walton planted others ‘in long 
rows in the form of a double V, with their apex 
oiien to the .sea, the .sides being interlaced W'itli 
branches of ti-ee.-i, to which the miLssel.s, by means of 
their by.ssu3 (beard) affi.xiMl themselves with great 
aptitude.’ These form the houciMfs above men- 
tioneil, and are ‘ .so arranged one with another iis lu , 
serve as traps’ for the fi.^h that frequent the coast ; 
so that the flshermim have a cluuice of catching 
some ti.sh, while they am always certain of sccur- , 
ing a canoeful of mussels. 'lo this end the men ' 
in search of fi.sh set out for llic hovchots a little 
while before the tide recedes, and aftixing small ■ 
nets to the Various fipcuings, ai*c sure lo intercept , 
any fish that may have come in to feed with the ■ 
previous tide. 

The farm cover-s eight kiloniMre.**, lM*ing laid out ! 
ill four fields or division**, each of which has its : 
peculiar name and use. The iiiimbcr of houeJiois 
is .slfiled to 1)0 at h?a.st five hundred, each repre- : 
.seiiiing a length of four liundrcil and fifty metres, \ 
.‘ind the wlioli! forming a wall of strong ha.skct- j 
work, equal in leiigtii to two hundred and twenty- . 
live thoii:j:.ind niefivs (a little over two liiiiidred and ; i 
forty-six thousand yards}, and rising six feet above . ] 
the mud. \ 

tlroat ])aiii3 are. laken to keep the houchots m i 
order, the work of rcqxxir being constant. Along j 
the clLlf-wall which protects the bay are kept the 
strong wooden slakc*.% twidve feet in length, and of . 
considerable girtli, wdiich form the trousseau, as it 
is called, of the honchot^. These are sunk six feel ' 
in tho niu'l, the upper part being funiisheil with a 
number of strong supple branches, twisted into the , 
form of basket-work, on which are gri>wn the : 
annual crop of mussels. The bouchots have iliffer- j 
eiit nanie.s acconling lo their different uses and ; 
positions. Those farthest away in the water, and 
rarely, therefore, uncovereil by it, .aracallwlfcoMc/mte 
da has. Tliese consist of large, strong, single 
stakes, planted close lo each other — three to the ■ 
metre — and serve as spat collectoi's, the spat being 
locjdly calle«l tiaMn, so f Iiat fliere may be always 
a Rton'.of infant mussels ri?ady for any of the slakes 
which may aocidcntally hecoiiie vacant. J he spat 
volunlarilv fixes il:?cl'f to these boiiehofs du has. 
About Fimniary or ^larch they attain the size of 
a grain of llax-swMl ; in May they arc about as big 
as a lentil ; and in about two months more they are 
as large as a haricot bean, and are then called 
renoavcltiin-. 3'lils is the time for planting to 
begin, the process being very simple. When seed- 
lings are rccjuiivd for tlie more inland honchots. 
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the nil'll proceeil, at the lowc^it state of the tide, to thousand pounds per annum. When/ adds the 
the spnt-collccLing stakes, and, witli the aid of long writer, ‘ it is taken into account that this laigo 
poles liaving blunt hooks at tlio end, scrape off sum of money is, us nearly as possible, a gift 
as many basketsful as arc required. They then from nature to tlic inhabitants, os tliero is no 
jiaddle to the inland stakes and commence the first nmt to ]iay for the farm, no seed — as is the case 
stage of the work or jdaiiting, known ns hi hnlme, at the Whitstable oyster-farm — to provide, no 
A good handful of the young mussels is skilfully niauure to buy, only the labour necessary for 
tied uj[> by one of the mussel-men {howliolkr) in a cultivation to be given, British fishermen will 
bag of old netting or canvas, and cunningly made cosily comprehend the advantages to be derived 
fast in the interstices of the basket-work, leaving from miissel-faniiiiig.’ And when, us Mr Bcr- 
aiiiplc room between each group or hag. They tram tells us, a shujh little fishing village in 
soon attach themselves by the byssiis, and as Scotland recjiiin^s, for its share only, for the bait- 
the nets or bugs soon rot‘ away by the action of ing of the di'i!|)-sea lines in the cod and haddock 
the water, are left hanging m clusters on the fisheries, close on jtvn million mussels, it is time, 
bouchokf where they increase in size so rapidly we think, our llrilish iisher-folk followed the 
as speedily to re([uiro thinning out and trans- example of their brethren at K'^nandcs, and act to 
planting, by a repetition <d' the sanu* process, work cultivating mussel-farms, if not for purposes 
to stakes still nearer the shon\ This Lwoibiil of food, at least to obtain cheaply ac(|uired bait. 

process of planting and transplanting is observed 

in order that the mussels may be :is much iis imis- 
! .sible CDVcred with salt water, as they then fatten T I N Y\S Tj 0 V E R S. 

’ bettor. 

I T4. -11 -II- • I II * II 4i • If FOlIl CHAI'TKIIS. -CHArTER I. 

I It Will easily bo imagined that all this work of 

I repairing the. //(nu'/io/s and idaiiliiig and transplant- ‘Now, now; be quiet a minute, cliiM, and listen 
I ing is going on incessantly, even at niglit-tiim*, tome. Ah! hlf ! iiiiinl ! .Move that eiisliion just 
I when the tide is suitable. Some portions of llie a little moii\ No, no ; llie other way. Oh, hut 
I farm are always under water, and those iiiuss«*ls lead ami burning stones ! ( Nuifbuiid Ibis gout !* 

' are tlio best in quality wbieli are llici longe-t sub- ‘ Is that c:isier now, uncle I' 

! merged, (.^are is, of course, taken to keep the ‘Xo; it isn’t easier now; you know it isn’t. 

1 mussels as mueli as possible from being dele- Ebler cushions, imleed ! St n lied wiih broken glass 
I riorated by any mud deposits, and for ibis purpose and nutsliells, I believe. 'riii.*rc; do stand out of 
I a good flow oi* water is provided for between the llie liglil, child; you’re always standing in tlie 
i base of the loncJutfs and the sea-snrfac(*. TJiif, in light. Xo, no; now you 're behind me, and I eaii't 
i spite of all procaiilioiis, many bniielies are aifceteil, see yon ; ami 1 know yon laugh at me, when I can’t 
! and this greatly distresses*' the honrlioUcr.^, who see yon.* 
think more of quality than of qiiaiilily. They ‘ S'ow, uncle, dear, that is crind ; that Imrls me 
bear in mind the lirst (‘xperience of Wall on, who worse than the gout does you, I know.* This in a : 
was induced to turn mus.<i*l-farmer by the sn]'erior brok«?n vciice. ■ 

flavour of the mussels which grew on liis stakes ‘ Ah ! ilon’t loiicli me ; don’t eomij near me ; ■ 
high above the mud. you’ll kill me! .Mind my leg ! * For there was ■ 

When u year’s farming has been completed, the someth ing like a sob, ami a pair of soft round ' 
mussels are ready for the market ; ami bv the care arms were thrown roiiml the iien-e-looking old 
of the farmer, they are in season the wliole year geiillcmaii’s neck, while a moist cheek was laid 
through, though they are best for food in the against bis forehead, as bo sat bac k in a gmit 
aiitiininal months, when ^Ir Ik-rlram dc-scribes leathern ea«y-rhair, with oiiu h?g wr.ijipiMl, ban- 
theiu as being de.liciously fat ami savoury. In digged, and cushioned, resting upon another. 

April they becoiiie milky and les^ palatable. But *lla!* said the old geiitleinan, with a sigh of 

the gieat harvest goes on between J ul y and Jaiumry. salisfaclioii, ‘ that ’s nicer, Tiny. AVliat plump 

If the mussels .ire to be sent any di^tunce, tlicjy are little arms you *vt! got, and what soft cheeks I 
first carefully sep.irated and freed from all kinds They’re wet’ U k),* ho continued, drawing the little 
of dirt, then packi'il in hampers and bags, and sent maiilen closer to him, and tenderly kissing her. 
away on the backs of horses and in carts, there * l*vc made you cry again, and I ’in always making 

being no less than one hiiiidreil and forty horses you i-ry.* 

and a hundred carta employed in the business. ‘ Xo, no, uncle, darling.* 

The mnssela thus sent away iire dislrilnited within ‘But I am, my diwir. 1 believe there never was 

a radius of about one huridnN.1 mil(!s of Ksnamles, such an old brute of an uncle since Noah uml his 

more than thirty thousand journeys ]K*r annum family came out of the Ark, and made all the 

being made In the service. Those retained for locjil future uncles and aunts to fill the world.* 
consumption are kept in pits dug at the bottom of ‘O iloii’t, uncle.* 

the dills and within the indosure where tlie men ‘ But 1 am a hnito, my pretty one, and I say 
keep the trommvi of the bowhofu. In ivlJition are all sorts of cruel things to you when I am in agony 
fioniii forty or I’lfty barques, making about seven with that leg of mine.' 
bmidred aiiil fifty voy.iges in the year, wliich ‘ And does it hurt so very much, uncle ?* 

convey the mussels to still greater distances. ‘ Hurt!* exclaimed the old man, ‘so very much ?* < 

As to the fiucsliqn, ‘Does the iniissel-furm pay?* ‘I mean/ faltered the girl, ‘is it so very much 

Mr Bertram furnishes the following statistics: worse than toothache ? ’ 

Every bourhot will yield a load of mussels for each ‘Worse than ten thousand toothaches majlo 
metre of its length ; a load is wortli six francs, and boiling hot ; worse than the quiiitessenco of tic- 
the whole farm at Esnandes ‘ is said to yield an doloureux ! Ugb ! just move tliat lop cushioni 
wnual revenue of about a million and a quarter Tiny ; it feels like lead.’ 
francs, or, to speak roundly, upwards of fifty-two ‘ Why, uncle, darling, it’s as light as down.* 





TINFR LOVERS. 


‘ Yes, yes ; I daresay it is, but when those twinges 

come Hff! there they are again. Send for 

one of the keepers, child, or the bailiff, so tliat I can 
have something to swear at.’ 

‘ Dear uncle !* The young girl w’ent to his side 
again, took his head upon her shoulder, leaned her 
cheek against his hot forehead, and gently rocked 
it to and fro. 

‘ Is it so very bad now, dear f* 

Must like a leg of iniitton being roasted before 
a slow tire without any one to give it a baste,’ 
greaned the old man. ‘ 'riiere ; do go away, child, 
or I shall begin to say cruel tilings to you again, 
and be sorry for it after.’ 

*l)o I laugh at you when you’re in pain, unky ?* 

‘ No, no, no, no ! ’ 

‘You are sure ?’ 

‘ I ’ill sure you love your old uncle dearly ; but 
go away; I fcMil as if I should say all soils of tilings 
— as if I were going to swear horribly.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t swear before jnc, uncle,’ said the 
girl gently. 

‘ shouldn’t J, darling ?’ said the old man. 

‘No, uncle; and you may say all the cruel 
things you like, if it docs you good ; I won't mind.* 
‘Hut T doiil. want to, child. Send for one of 
the keoners — Simpson ; T want to bully that 
scroll lid rei.’ 

‘ No, uncle ; I won’t send for him, now.’ 

‘ Ami why not i ’ 

‘Hecausc* all Ihe. iiicn respect you so, and say 
you’re such a good master; and 1 8houl<lii’t like 
them to hear you say things that you would be 
sorry for afterwards ; because?, then you would go 
and apologise.’ 

* That I Wouldn’t,* cried the old man, grinning 
with pain. 

‘0 yes, you would, uncle, d<‘ar; the same as 
you did to Denny, Avlicn you called him a — said 
he didn't speak the truth.’ ” 

‘Mast(?r, imleed !’ gni milled the old gentleman ; 

‘ master, grand mastin' I AVhy, I ’m not the in:u<tc?r ; 
you ’re the real niasl(?r of the place, you ]ms 3 ; 
and a nice lot of trouble you give me. I was 
going to spciak about it when those ]iaiiis came on, 
and— and you wouldn't listen to me. Where ’s 
Lonsdale ? ’ 

‘ In the billianl-room, I lliiiik, uncle, with 
Captain Hurry.’ 

‘ And wlicre’s Harry rjiiwler I * 

‘ 111 the library.* 

‘ Ugli !’ grunted the old man, holding his young 
niece to him ; ‘ nice state of things to come to. Here 
have 1 been a careful, saving, hard-working sailor 
all my life, and 1 buy this place, to end my days 
in peace, and 1 ’m worried like this.’ 

‘Dear uncle!’ siiid the girl softly, its she stroked 
his cheek and kissed him. 

‘You’re laughing at me then !’ 

‘Just a little, uncle ; but only at the fancied 
pains, not the real’ 

‘ Oh, go it ; laugh at my gout too, if you like ! 
Wouldn’t get married, 1 wouldn’t, but lived a 
bachelor’ 

‘0 uncle, I know all the story well— about 
how you loved momma, and would have married 
her.’ 

‘ Eh, what ? Why, who told you that ?’ j 

‘ Mamma herself, and about how nobly you 

behaved’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, puss !’ 


‘ When you found slic loved another, aiul that it 
was your own brotlier.* 

‘Hold your There, there! T — I Oh, 

this con founded gout again ! I won’t be contradicted, 
child ; 1 say I wanted to be a bachelor, and — and 
I came lioiiic to end iiiy days in peace, and — and, 
as if just nut of spilt?, your father and mother 
iiiiist go and die, ami leave you on my hands ! ’ 

‘And should yt)u liave liked me to die too, to be 
out of your way, unrlt! !* sjaii] ihe girl, sinking down 
at the side of his cliair, with her anus round him. 

‘ Now, now, now,’ he whinip(?rt <i, Hhat’s - that’s 
veiy— very ci iiel of you. 'I’o talk to me like that 
— a poor, broken old man, with nobotly else left 
to love ! ’ 

‘Hut you said 1 was a groat trouble to you, 
uncle.* " . 

‘And so you arc, my darling — a very — very 
great deal of troiibh? ; but I don’t mind. Tiny, my 
jirelty one,* he said, fondling her ; ‘ you’re very 
hard on your poor old uncle: it’s about the only 
indulgence 1 give myself, a good grumble, and 3 '’ou 
cut me very sliort.’ 

She kissed him afrectionately, and fetched the 
iimirspa])er to read to hi in. 

‘No, no ; not now,’ he said ; ‘1 want to talk to 
you. T ’ill bothered about you, child.’ 

* Hulhoretl, iinclci ? * 

‘Yes, because— because There, hang it! 

the— Ugh ! those twinges ! Hotter now. 
Hecause the men want to marry you, my dear.* 

‘Undo!’ 

‘Well, you know they do. Lonsdale’s been 
asking my iiermissioii to address j'oii, and 1 told 
him be niiglit, though 1 didn’t ajiprove of it.* 

‘ Hut, nude ! ’ 

‘Ami then Marry Lawler must come and make 
the same ]>elitiun.* 

‘Ouucle!’ 

‘Yes; 0 uncle imleed. And then there’s that 
tail parson with the frock-coat down to his heels, 
who is always wanting you to go visiting— he 
means to mate you the Hev, ^Irs Eaiishawe, And 
llierc’s Hunting J ones, ho ’s taken too. It’s too bad, 
my dear, too bad,’ 

‘ Hut, unde, darling, T can’t lud]) it.’ 

‘(’an’t help it, 3 'ou iniss !’ cried the old man 
indignantly. ‘How dare 3 "ou be so pretty, and 
look so piitidng, you wicked little man-trap, you ! * 

The girl mad(j a pretty littlo moni\ and lookc<l 
at liiiu ill the niosl bewdteliiiig way imaginable. 

‘ All, Tiny, liow' wonderfully you arc like your 
dear mother, jw I knew' her thirty yeaiw ago ! You 
are w'ouJcrfnlly good for the gout, little one ; I ’m 
ever so much easier iiowr.’ 

‘ Oh, I am so glad, uncle,’ cried the girl, lier eyes 
sparkling, and then giwing humid. 

‘Hut imw', look here,’ said tin* old gentleman. 
‘I’m father ami niolher, ami uncle and ever\'tliiiig 
to 3 'ou now, am I not ? * and he lidd up one linger 
as Im passed his arm round her shoulders. 

‘.Yes, dear, of course.’ 

‘.Then, tell me at once— which of them is it ?’ 

‘ AVho is it ? ’ said the girl, with dilating eyes. 

‘Yes, who is it, you— you— well, thc;re— love, out 
of these fellow's / "for I suppose one of them will 
have von.* 

‘ I oiilj' love one,’ said the girl, ‘ and that ’s you, 
uncle.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, little one, so you do — bo you do ; but 
you care a bit for Harry Lawler 1 ’ 
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* 0 110 , uncle. He always scoltlM me, and is cross 
with me about my studies, and says I waste time.’ 

‘ Well, then, tlic parson — Funshawc ? * 

‘O uncle, Mr Fansliawe is very friendly and 
nice, but ’ 

i ‘ You woiihln’t like to be Mrs Fansliawe ? ’ 

‘ O no, uncle.’ 

‘Very f»lad of it. He gives me the horrors 
whenever he comes into the house : scorns to think 
smiling a grievous sin, anti a hearty laugh an 
unpardonable oireiicc. lliillied me for an hour one 
day about what he called my iiidiscrimiiiute charity, 
because I gave coals, and hlankcts, and beef to the 
poor old folks ; said I ought to place it in the 
hands of his society, where its n]^p1ication would 
be watched, and the eharily reduced to a e^’stem. 
I ’in very glad, my dear, it isn’t the parson. Then, 
is it Jones i ’ 

‘Oh ! dear Mr Jones, I do like him so, uncle ; 
he’s so funny.’ 

‘Eh?’ said the old man, looking grave; ‘you 
don’t mean ’ 

‘ 0 yes, T do, uncle ; he is funny, talks about 
nothing but hor«jes, dogs, foxes, and niii.s, from the 
time lie comes into the house till he goes. Look 
here, uncle, darling, I’m g«)ing to iimkeyon laugh. 
This is it.’ She suaichod a chair to his side, sat 
down, folded her arms, anti restoil them on her 
knees, leaning forwaivl, so as to bring her face into 
close proximity to his, and then, with her eyes 
twinkling w'ith meminoiit, she went on : ‘ “ Well, 
you see, Miss ^furray, we found as soon as wti 
got to Toddly’s copse, ami the ’oiiiids rattled liim 
out of cover in less than five minutes. He imnlc 
off for the whins, the whole pack well laid on, 
the bost-inoiinlod inon well np, and the ruck trail- 
ing off behind, with every likelihood of its being 
bellows to mend, before they were out of the big 
plough field.”’ 

‘Jla, ha, ha!’ roared the old geiitleinaii. ‘Ves, 
that’s it. Tic nailed me for half an liour once 
about a run.’ 

‘ And he never talks about anything else, nnclc. 

T believe, if he .sent a present to a lady, it woubl 
be a fan ina»le out of foxes’ tails.’ 

‘And yet,’ said the old genllenian, ‘you think 
you coubl love ’ 

‘Love Mr Jones, uncle ?’ cried the girl, dapping 
her hands. ‘ Oh, iionsonso, uncle ; why, he fiinells 
of stables ! I ’d sooner marry Tom Harris.’ 

‘ I low is poor old ’I’om ?’ said the old gciitleinan. 

‘ VoF}' hail, I ’m afraiil, uncle,* said the girl sadly. 
‘He *a very oM, you know. He told me yesterday 
Iie’d been in the Hall slahles seventy-five years.’ 

‘Poor old boy !’ .«aid the, old gentleman. ‘Ihit 
look here, puss : Lonsdale — the captain ? Ah ! 
Jiavft T found you out ?’ 

There w-as a rosy flush on the girl’s face, and 
she hesitated for a momonl, and Hmmi lii«l her 
face on her uncle’s shoulder. ‘I will he open, 
uncle,’ she said softly ; ‘I think T do like Captain 
liOnsdalc, a little — a very little.* 

‘I ’in8f)rry,Tiny, sorry,’ said tlie old man, stroking 
her hair, ‘lor, though he's iny guest, I don’t miieh 
like the captain. I *m afraid he ’s not good stuff.* 

‘Uncle 1^ 

‘AJ’^ell, well ; pcTlia])S it’s only iny crabbedness, 
but I’m always suspicious of a iiiiin ivlio talks so 
much about himself. It’s very dazzling to a young 
girl, but there’s a ring about it I don’t like. I 'd 
lather it had been Hany Tjawler, child.’ 


‘ He hates me, uncle, I ’m sure, because I 'm so 
stupid.’ 

‘ Yes, pet ; he hates you, like I do ; bo ho asked 
niy leave, like an honourable gentleman, to pay 
his aildrcsses to you, while I suppose Lonsdale 
has been making liis hay. But there ; I’m sleepy 
and tired. Only promise me this, my pet— that 
you’ll do nothing rashly. Don’t choose in haste.’ 

‘ L don't want to clioose at all, uncle, dear ; and 
yon may depend on me that I shall not be silly.’ 

* That ’s right, my darling ; I know I can. Now, 
put a hniidkerchief over iiiy face. No ; tliat won’t I 
do ; make a hole in it.* 

‘ PAit it ’a a new handkerchief, uncle.’ i 

‘Never mind ; nip a piece out : I must brenihe : 
freely, even at the cost of a bandkerebief. Now, 
kiss ilie top of my bead, and be otf.* j 

The little maiden lifted the bandkcrchier, and 
kissed the bald pink forehead, dropped it again, 

I and went silc^ntly out of the room, leaving Vice- 
ndinii'al Hanley to get such repose as liLs gout 
would perniiL 

CITArTER TI. 

While the abovc-narratc*! convi rsalion had been 
giung on, (’aptaiii l.onsdale, a tall, liandsoine 
ollicer of dragomis, with a great ileal of whisker, 
nil Ills! ache, and eyeglass, was, as has been Kliiteil, 
in the billianl-ri»‘iu with (.’a[»taiii Jiarry of the 
navy, an old Iric'iid of tlie admiral. The dragoon 
s»*eined to be enjoy iiig liimself, for the sailor was ■ 
bluff, .and gMi)il-teiiipei*ei.lly siubinitled to being ■ 
beaten again and again. [ 

‘'riiat makes you out, T su]>pi>^e ?’ said the sailor, 
as the dragoon made a clever stroke. 

‘ Yes, and one to ^pare,’ siid Lonsulale. ‘Trouble 
yon for aiiothifr snv.* 

’I’ln*. money was paid, and the dragoon went on 
knocking the balls about, ‘Now,’ he said, ‘just 
one iiioiv.’ 

‘ No,* saiil the sailor ; ‘ I ’in lired. Soon be time 
now for dressing.’ 

‘ Ever seen this stroke made V said the dragoon, 
placing the balls in an a]iparcntly impossible 
])ositioii. 

‘No,’ said the sailor; ‘and I .should say it 
cuiildii’t be dom*.’ 

‘ Fkt you liall’-sov. I do it.* 

‘ I tone ! ’ 

^’hc stroke was made with apparent ease. 

‘Shouldn’t have thought it possible,’ said the | 
sailor. 

‘ (.!levcr, isn’t it ?’ said the dragoon. ‘ 1 ’ll trouble 
you for half a sov.’ 

As the money was handed over, a quiet, earnest- 
looking, gniy-eycd yiniiig man niiicred the room, 
and took a seat, :ls if to watch the gome. Ho was 
a]»paTently about eiglit-und-tweuty, r.ertainly not 
good-looking, but with a thoughtful, intelligent 
cast of count enance that was moat iireposscssing. 

‘There’s another little thing I’ve seen done,’ 
said the dragoon. * Look here. I place the balls 
all in a line here: the trick is to hit the farther 
ball without touching the one between.’ 

‘ Well, that can’t bo done,’ said the sailor. 

‘ Be.t you half a sovereign it can,’ 

‘Done !* 

‘Excuse me. Captain Barry,’ said the new- 
comer ; ‘ that trick is os simxde as can be, and you 
must lose your money.’ 
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The diap^on paused, placed his glass in his eye, 
niid sUred at the speaker with an air of the mosi 

I irofoiind astonishment. ‘By Jove, sir, 1 didn’t 
Enow that your opinion was asked ! ’ 

‘ It was not asked, Captain Lonsdale ; hut seeing 
through the trick, I thought it only fair to warn 
Captain Barry.’ 

‘ Trick ? Not at all, it ’s skill* 

‘I beg pardon, then,* said the new-comer; ‘I 
looked upon it as a trick. By all means, then, 
I»lay the stroke— the halls lying just as ll^y are* 

‘ Oh, yes,* said the sailor ; ‘ it was a fair bet ; 
play the stroke, by all ineJins.* 

The dragoon refi.ved his glass, thrust his liand 
into his pocket, took out a half-crown piece, and 
laid it in front of the second ball ; the consequence 
of w'hich movement would have been, that the 
first ball, upon being driven by the. cue, would 
iiave struck the half-crown, riscni in the air, leaped j 
over niimlH^r two, and descended on the other side, 
striking number three. 

‘ I think 1 was right, then. Captain Barry ; it m 
a trick, for the balls do not lie now as they were.' i 
* No, no ; of course not,* said the sailor. — ‘ I don’t 
think that is quite plain sailing, Lonsdale, I don’t, 
indeed.* 

‘ As you like,’ said the dragoon carelessly ; and, 
to conceal his chagrin, he began to knock the l)alls 
savagel}' about, whil<! the new-comer entered into 
convcfrsatioii with the sailor. 

A few mi mites after, Captain Lonsdale jdaced 
bis cue in the rack, began to hum a ])opubur opera- 
bouffe air, pulled Ids moustache, gave his glacis a 
nuist aggressive cook in hi.s eye, .* 4 lared very hard 
at the iiew-comcr, and marched with imaginary 
«?]mrs clinking and a big sabre under Ids arm, «)Ut 
of the room. | 

‘A confounded cad ! * he iiiiittered • ‘11111.4 have 1 
been some low' billiard marker, or somelljiiigofthe I 
kiinl ; but 1 *11 b«* even with him yet.* 

‘ l\inr girl ! * thought the other, as he ssit and 
saw the dragoon close the door ; * I wish she could 
read both our hearts.* 

‘Why, ^Ir Lawler,* said Captain Barry, ‘I 
thought you were a regular hookw'orm ! * 

‘ So I am,* Wits the reply ; and the young man\s 
face lit II]) witli a frank, sweet smile. 

‘ Ihit you play billi:ird.s /* 

‘ I play most games,* was the reply, modestly 
given ; ‘ at least, such as call for skill and thought.* 
‘Well, too, then, 1 ’ll he h()un<l.' 

‘O no; but passably; but I have alw'ays taken 
an interest in getting to the bottom of lldiigs,* 

‘ You play chess, then ? * 

‘ Yes, a little.* 

‘ And whist I * 

‘Yea; I know most games — a little, and liave 
even entered into sports, in spite of my literary 
leanings.* 

‘ Oh, come, then, wt. *11 have a game at billiards , 
till dressing-bell* ' 

* With all my heart ! * was the reply ; and they 
went to the table. 

‘ What shall wc play for ? * said the captain. 

‘Oh, for love,* was the laughing reply. ‘Iti 
would not be fair to you if we bad stakes.* I 

‘ Our friend the soldier did not seem to Ibink ! 
so,* said the sailor bluffly ; ‘ bo has won about 
twelve pounds of me this afternoon.* 

‘ Indeed,* said the other. *1 think it*a a pity 
to spoil a ^od game by debasing it into an instru- 


ment for gambling. But there; I’m preaching. 
How many shall I give you out of a hundred ? * 

‘ Con you give me any? * 

‘ I *m afraid so, from what I have seen of your 
play. I have practised a little.* 

80 it seemed, from the ivay in which he played, 
which was with great skill, the result being that 
ho. won with the greatest ease, and to the extreme 
delight of the frank sailor. 

‘idy dear fellow, you ]»lay splendidly. I 
should e.stccm it a great favour if you would give 
Ijonsdiilc a thorough thrashing.’ 

‘^’here 1 must ask yriiir forbearance; I ivould 
much rather not place iiiyficlf in competition with 
the caj)tain.* The answer was marie in so grave a 
tone, that C’aptain Barry did nut press it. The 
dinner dressing-bell too rang, and they depaiieiL 
Some twenty iiiiimtes afterwards, 'when Harry 
Lawler dciscended to the drawing-room, it was to 
find Captiiin Lonsdale in an elegant attitude by 
the drawing-room chimney-picce, upon which he 
leaned os lie Udked to Tiny, otherwise Lydia 
Murray; while Mrs Rowbothani, the lady who 
presided over the admiral’s establishment, sat 
upon a lounge, voluminous in black velvet. 
Lawler found himself almost unnoticed, for Tiny 
was evidently listening with great iniei-cst to some 
fashionable bit of chit-chat being related by the 
captain, who seemed to redouble bis attention and 
empressement upon seeing Lawler’s entry. 

‘ A delightful change in the w'eather, ’Mr Lawler,’ 
said ^frs Kowbotham, in a solonm voice, that 
seemed to have emanated from a tomb, and wliicli, 
taken in connection with the bhick-vclvet costume, 
sugge^ted the possibility of the latter being a pall 
‘ Delightful weather,* said Lawler. ‘ How is the 
admiral ^ ’ 

‘ Oh, most decidedly bettor,’ said the lady. ‘ So 
well, that he insisted upon Lydia coming in to 
dinner. Dear girl, how attentive she lias been to 
him ! * 

There was a deeper tint on Tiny’s cheeks, for 
Bowbotluiin’a voice rolled through the room 
like the tones of a loud contralto bell Lawler said 
he was delighted to hear it, and seemed abstracted. 

‘ Wliut a flow of language your friend tlie captain 
bus ! ’ said Jilrs Kowbotham, after a pause. And 
then, from behind her fmi : ‘ What a couple they 
seem to make, don’t they ?* 

‘ Yes, very,’ said LawliT, still more abstractedly ; 
for he hiul just glanced at Mrs Kowbotham’s plunip 
arm, upon whicdi glilU^red a showy new bracelet, 
‘llml* he thought to himself, ‘1 see: ])resent 
from the captain, to win her to bis side.* 
llie dinner-bell rang, and the butler unclosed the 
door. 

‘AY here is Captain Barry?* said Mrs How- 
botliam. 

‘With my master, iiia’ain,* was the reply; and 
the gentleman in question joined them directly 
afterwards. 

It was a bitter repast to Harrj' Lawler, in spite 
of its luxury, for he coiill not help seeing how 
thoroughly Tiny enjoved the attentions of Lons- 
dale, who evidently felt his power, and was de- 
termined to make the best use of the opportunity. 
AVhcu the ladies rose to go, Harry Lawler, being 
nearest, intended to open the door, but Lonsdale 
brushed by him, and himself performed the duty, 
thoiigli not without causing a look of surprise to 
flit for an instant across the young girl’s face, and 
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her tluinks to tlio dragoon were certainly not of ho 
warm a character as he anticipated. 

On returning to tlio table, Captain Barry tried 
h.*iTd to make the conversation gcmeral, but it si^on 
became evident that there was to be war between 
the two young men, for Lonsdale almost ollens- 
ively evaded replying to a remark made by Lawler, 
and half-turned his chair towanls the (ire ; and at 
last, in dcs|xiir, the neutral visitor rose, yawned, 
and proposed that they should join the ladies. On 
rcacliing the drawing-rooni, the report was that the 
admiral was much better, and in a com fort able 
sleep, so Tiny was at lihcrly ; and as if to make up 
for the slight that had, tli rough Iier, been put upon 
one of her uncle’s guests in the diniiig-i'uoiii, she 
half advanced to meet Lawler, and began to talk 
to him about music. JIo was at first very cold and 
(mict, but in a few minutes tli(< sweet warm en- 
! thusiasin of the girl melted his icy crust, and he 
began to converse with animation upon music and 
the great masters, till 'finy ivondered how she 
could civer have thought him cold and strange. 

‘By Jove, ^liss Murray,’ said a voice just I lien, 
*you haven’t sung ns tliat uew»Krcnch chanson ;* 
and with a smile she went to the ]u‘ano, and though 
to Lawler there was something EdiUi-like in the 
scene, as he sat there listening to the little silvery 
voice which trilled forth the pleasant melody, it 
seemed as if a cloud had come over all, and he 
sighed as he saw how Tiny was once more drinking 
in the honeyed platitudes of the dragoon. 

‘ She came to my side as she would had I been 
any other guest,* sai«l Lawler to himself as he 
walked slowly into a small boudoir, wlionco, turn- 
ing over the loaves of a book, lie could see tbrough 
into the drawing-room, where the bluff sailor, 
Captain Barry, was having a hard engagement 
with his own face, as he fought to avoid seeming 
bored by the rather inane remarks of .Mrs Row- 
botham, which lielled and boomed through tlie 
room ; while Lonsdale completely engrossed the 
society of Tiny jMiirray. 

Veiy charming, and young, an<l innocent she 
looked, as she sat there with the soft light of the 
great lamp fiiHiiig upon licr aniniated face, and 
Lawler sighed as he stood and gaz(;d. 

‘ I was foolish to <^ome,* he said to himsel f ‘ very 
foolish. It wjis only a dream, and the awakening 
is very, very hitler. My darling — my •larling ! ’ lie 
breathed out in a passionato sigh; MJod gmnt 
you be happy ! ’ Tfe let the cover of llie hook fall, 
and slowly began to move towards the. oilier room. 
*1 have awaki^iied now,’ he said to liimself. ‘Tin: 
dream is at an end, and I must face reality.’ 

‘You will sing something. Captain Lonsdale/ 
Tiny was saying, as Lawler re-entered the room. 

‘Well, ’pon my life, 1 - 1 really’ 

‘O Captain Lonsdale!’ chimed in Mrs Uow- 
hotham, ‘ you must sing — you must, indeed. -He 
does sing, doesn’t he, Caphiin Barry V 

‘Well,* said the sailor, ‘T think lie does ; I hc.ard 
him practising a piece at the piano, a day or two 
ago.’ 

‘ Tliere, Captain Lonsdale, I knew you could si ng.’ 

‘ Well, or— -cr— really, you know, if you wish it, 

I will try,’ said Lonsdale ; and lie glanced towards 
the little room, as if disposed to lower the curtains 
to cut off Lawler; hut, to his intense disgust, there 
was his enemy sitting composedly in a lounge, 
close behind him. ‘ I Hhall never be able to sing 
with that confounded cad there/ he muttered ; and a 


savage frown crossed his face. But he threw off the 
feeling of annoyance, took his seat at the instru- 
meiit, and sang a fashionable jiattcr song, full of 
viilgansms, eacli verse ending with something about 
Piccadilly. 

Captain Lonsdale wiw eagerly complimented, but 
he did not feel satisfied ; he caught a glance flying 
between Lawler and Tiny, and ho saw the latter 
luokcil Hushed and annoyed, though ho would not 
own that it could possibly be with his singing. 

‘I think we ought to make Mr Lawler sing now/ 
said ^Irs llowbotluim, as she saw him crossing the 
room to where ’finy was sitting. 

Lawler looked at Tiny, and lier eyes said yes as 
plainly as possible; so he took his seat at the 
piano, and played one of Mendelssohn’s Soiiys 
out W ords^ ill a dreamy, strange maiimfr, which tins 
captain conslderiMl so slow that ho hc^iu to talk 
loudly to Mrs Buwbotliam, gaiiiiug nothing, though, 
by the move, for Tiny <|iiietly left her ])1ncc, aiicl, 
to Mrs Rowbotham’s intense disgust, stood by the 
]>iaiio, and turned over the leaves till the jdayer 
had (Inislicd the lied, 

‘ Slic lias a soul for music, after all/ thought 
Lawler, with a sigh, as slie turned away when the 
l.%'!t cht»nl died out. 

‘ 1 shall have to shoot that fellow,* said Lfuisdale 
to himself, as he retireil for (he night. ‘The cad j 
does everylhing so easily. I wonder how long he ; 
is going to stay I ’ i 

‘ How can she care for such a man ?* said Lawler j 
to limisf:lf, as he sought his ]>illow, and lay think- j 
ing, ‘Ah, well, woman’s a ridille.’ | 


M 0 T I V E a I 

Tt has been said tliat a good action, to be wortliy ; 
of tbc name, must be done ‘ from a right iiiolive, 
in the right way, and to the right end.’ Perhaps ! 
few of us w'ouM care to bring our actions to so ' 
severe a test as this, however far u'c may agree j 
with tlie sentiment expressed. And indeed great j 
diJliculty would attend our doing so, owing to tlio 
fact that our motives are for the most part mixed, 
or at least uiideiiiied. AVe may perform an act of 
charity, for instance, under the iinpulsc of the 
monieiit, and xvithout having any distinct reason 
in our minds why the benelit, whatever it may 
be, should bo conferred by us on this or that 
particular person. It may be that wc arc moved 
by a geiiuiiio spirit of buiievnloncc ; but it is also 
possible tliat we are actuated by nothing more 
than a careless lavishness of money, or by a wish 
to get rid as ipiickly as possible of an obtrusive — 
perhaps offensive— object which is appealing to 
our compassion. 

On the other hand, we believe that many an act 
of discourtesy nr unkindness is done without any 
definable wrong motive to instigate it ‘ 1 did not 
mean to bo rude/ or ‘ I did not mean to bo unkind/ 
arc not mere childish excuses, hut are applicable in 
many cases to children of larger growth. ‘ Evil ’ is 
not only ‘wrought by want of thought,’ but also 
sometimes with an apparent absence of motive 
which is very perplexing to the student of human 
nature. In tlie exercise of the legal profession 
especially, the inquiry often occurs which Dickens 
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putB into the mouth of Mr AVickHeld (David Copper- 
field): ‘The old question, you know, what’s your 
motive in this ?/ Miss Trolwood, in reply, accuses 
him of ‘always fishing for motives, when they are 
on the surface but he shakes liis head incredu- 
lously, and says he feels sure it ‘iiiiiHt be a mixed 
motive’ which ])roinpls her action. In this case 
the lawyer was at fault, for he rode liis thciory too 
liard^ and learned later in life his mistake, or as he 
himself terms it his ‘ vice,’ in always look i iij' ‘ for 
sonjo one master-motive in everybody,’ and ‘trying 
all actions by one narrow test.* 

]jut without going so far as he did, men who 
belong to those professions whicli biing them 
very frequently into contiict with the darker siiJe 
of human nature, arc often compelled to ask tliciii- 
selves tlic qnesLiuti, ‘ What could have induced 
him to do it?* And they seldom arrive .at 
any satisfactory solution of the problem. There 
appears to he no iciisun, in many c;ises, for any 
ill-will against the person iiijurcil on the part of 
the aggressor. The insult, tlie blow, or whatever 
the uHcncc may he, seems to Inavc been what is 
so aptly termed gratuitous. There is nothing, 
apparently, to balance or account for it, on the 
oI-Ikt side. Nor will the iheoiy of an uncon- 
trollable impulse .suffice to account for many an 
act of petty cruelty and iuju.sticc, perpetrated by 
tho.se Avhoiu wc should have thought, from their 
general character, quite incapable of them. Of 
course, our igiioranco of a man’s inner life may 
account to a great extent for our inability to 
explain the nutllowings of the hidden sjiring, 
whicJi wc call liis ‘ conduct’ Ihit when wc try to 
analyse our own motives we are met by a similar 
difficulty. We often cannot say why wo took this 
or that course at such and such a time, why we 
took this or that turn in llic road when another 
was equally optMi to u.s. All the account wc can 
give of the matter amounts to no iiiui'c than- - 

1 d(i not like yon, Dr Fell — 

The reason why, 1 cannot tell. 

The fact is, that in every character there are 
certain eccentricities which the man himself is 
hunlly consci(»us of till they liave blossomc*! into 
action. In one of liis coupleL^ Archbishop Trench 
says : 

When thou art fain to trace a map of thiiio own 
lieiurt, 

As undiscovered land act down the largest part. 

And the author of Daniel Jkronda similarly 
remarks : ‘ There is a great deal of unmapped 
country within us, whicli would have to be taken 
into account in an explanation of our gusts and 
storms.’ 

If this be so, what volcanoes of passion now 
quiescent, but not extinct — ^^vliat elements of do 
Btniction or means of URcfu1iies.s hitherto unused, 
but still available — may there be latent in that 
undiscovered region within ! And wc know how 
this is borne out by tlio fact, that men in diifereiit 
crises of their lives have dcvelu])cd qualities — 
almost Rupcruaturally quick in their growth — 
which no one ever suspected them of possessing. 
They have suddenly ‘come out’ — to use a com- 


mon but descriptive expression — ‘ in quite a new 
light,’ and the world lias been compelled to 
reverse its opinion of them, and say; ‘Well, we 
never thought he liad it in him.’ 

And in the smaller crises of our life, the reason 
for our mode of action is to be sought for, pcrha[)s 
oftciicr than wc think, in some terra incognita 
of our nature, rather than in that part of ‘ the 
inner man ’ with which we are acquainted. Per- 
haps some forgotten incident of our boyhood is 
njvivcd in the most unexpected manner, and wc 
find ourselves acting, to our own surprise, almost I 
as we would have acted thirty or IVjrly years ago. i 
Or, Rome buried wrong rises up suddenly before 
us, and, stung by the i-ecollectioii, we are betrayed 
into a hasty word or deed quite foreign to "our 
usual habits, .and n'gretted as soon os it is said or 
done. At such times our old self reasserts itself, 
or our unknown self makes an unexpected appear- 
ance on tlu! stage, and all unawares wc act or speak 
— ^not so nmch without a motive, os in a manner 
contrary to the ordinary working of our motive- 
power, or as we say, ‘ quite unlike ourselves.’ 

In how many instances, if we turn our eyes 
awiiy from the fruit ‘ to i>rove the inmost root,’ 
ara wc humiliated to find that there is little or 
no re.'isoii for sclf-con^ratulation upon what, super- 
ficially, seem some of our best deeds. AY hen we 
strip our actions to the bare motive, we find 
endlo.ss illustrations cif the proverb, ‘All is not 
gold that glitters.’ Unfortunately, either from an 
honest fear of growing morbid or self-conscious, or 
more commonly from sheer idlenes.?, there are very 
many who shrink from the. task of aiuily.siiig their 
raolivos ; and the natural conscrpience of this is, 
that the undiscovered portion of themselves 
grows huger instead of smaller as time goes on. 
Occasionally it happen.^ to such people that they 
are required, in giving evidence in a court of law, 
to answer the question, ‘ Why did you do tlii.s or 
that thing V and it has been a niaUcr of astoiiish- 
meut to many a juryman that there should he 
fxvquently extreme difficulty iu getting any satis- 
factory reply from llie witne.ss. 

The old maxim, ‘ Know tliv-sclf,’ has been lam- 
entably neglected, while knowledge has in other 
respects so largely increiused among us. The truth 
is that the inomcntum of habit is so strong, and 
the current in which wc move so rapid, that the 
iiiajoiity of imm merge and lose much of their 
individuality in the general concerns of hiisjy 
every-day life. Now and then, one or another is 
called out of his daily routine to do some special 
work — to face some awful danger, or meet some 
untritMl foe, and to do this by himself. And then 
it is that many a man finds out for the first time 
in his life of what metal he is composed — how 
much of dross there is, and liowiniic.li of pure 
gold. Well for him if he come out of that oraeal 
a wiser, if a sadder man. In that case, one 
diango, at least will have paased over his spirit: 
knowing himself better Ilian he ever did before, 
lie will ho more on his giiaril against liis own 
weaknesses, and at the same time more merciful 
to tlio.se of others. And while lie is more severely 
critical of the motives which actuate his own con- 
duct, he will be less inclined to judge harshly of 
those which prompt the actions of his neighbour. 

‘ There is,' says Sir AValter Scott, ‘ so much of base 
alloy in our very best (ana.Rsistcd) thoughts, that 
it is melancholy work to criticise too closely the 
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motives of our most worthy actions ; at least we 
would recommend to every one to let those of his 
nei{;;hbours pass current, however narrowly ho may 
examine the purity of his own.' 


I FALLEN FORTUNES. 

I CHAPTER XLT.— ^HE EXODUS. 

! When an overwhelming grief befalls us, it seems 

^ for the moment, cvem to the liuiiibli^st, to dwarf all 
other cares. It is only the rich, however, wlio can 
afford to indulge it. With the ix)or, the next day, i 
or the day after, some niiserable’need pushes divine 
Sorrow from her stool, and compels attention. 
Even Kale Dalton, whose sense of duty w.'w so 
strong, and wdiose consciousness ot responsibility 
so keen, had in the anguish of her loss underrated 
the nioi’c sordid troubles that were awaiting her. 
Tlie cold touch of Death had numbed lier somewhat 
to the moaner pain. But though the weight of 
8om)W still oppressed her sorely, she now began to 
feel the other bunions that pressed upon her. 
Liiey was gone, her wages paid to the last farthing, 
and her fare to town— Init without any present, such 
iLS her young mistress yearned to make her ; and 
her loss was felt, but not in gain. One mouth the 
less to fec<l made but small difference in the house- 
hold expenses, already reduced to the most econom- 
ical ilgure. Do what she could, Kitty found her 
little income did but just keep pa(!C with her out- 
goings. And lluu'e were still some debts. Dr Cur- 
zon’s bill — which must have grown to be a pi*ctty 
long one by this time — not yet been sent in ; 
and Kitty dared not ask for it. Yet it seemed to 
her shocking, anti almost sacrilegious, that what was 
due fop medical attendance on ii(»r poor mother in 
those later weeks, as well as on Jenny, slionld not 
be settled. The parcel of cast-off raiment had come 
from Riverside, and Kitty had liiimbly nnviyed 
herself in one of Mniy's dresses. It w-os nothing 
more, she had said (o herself, than liuiidnids (»f 
well-born and w’ell-bred girls, who are not rich, are 
wont to do. * You will not be offended if I send 
you baby’s peli.sse, who has grown out of all know- 
ledge,* is a very usual thing for one mother t«> write 
to another who i.s her friend or i-elativo, but hap- 
pen.s not to be so rich'in this worhV.s goods. Tt is as 
common as Dick's old dollies being * cut up* fop 
his brother Jack. And it i.s the same, or almost 
the same, with other garmenU Yet somehow 
Kitty felt it. The change from cr)niplelc ecpiality 
with lier cousin to Ihi.^* state of depeiiileiicc, obliga- 
lioii, subordination — tliiTc was no iictiinl term for 
it— had been too smldeii for it to be accepted yet 
as a matter of course. 

Jenny, who ha«l been reading about ‘doles* in 
her old books, used to siieak of these gratuitous 
ganueiits as ‘ the Riversiilo dole,* and eould ii«)t Iw 
persuiided to make use of them. Some of the fur- 
niture from Cardigan Blaee hud come packed in 
racking ; and ‘ When my clothes are worn out, !Mar- 
gate and T are going to se.t to work at dressmaking 
with that,* she said. ‘Mrs CaTii]Klen will like to 
.see me in sackcloth, I know, auti it will no doubt 
be very becoming.’ 

But neither Kitty’s meekness nor Jenny’s mock- 
humility availed tliem in a financial ]Joii]t of view, 
even though the former affected u distaste for 
hutchcT-meat — ^which was essential for her deli- 
cate Bister— and took to eating bread and cheese. 


One afternoon Mrs Campden drove over to the 
Nook, and found their little dining-table spread 
with one chop for Jenny, and the loaf and cheese. 
Tony, as often happi^ned now, had been asked to 
dinc^ by the good doctor. 

‘Cheese is very bad for you, Kitty,’ said she, 
taking in the siLiiatinu at a gbince ; * and I am 
afmid you will find it false economy.* 

‘ It agrc'cs with mo veiy well, I thank you,* said 
Kitty, with the nearest apprr^ach to bitterness that 
Jicr gentle nature iiad ever shewn. 

‘ Well, I am gloil of thiit ; but I think a good i 
dinner woiilil be an excellent thing for you. If | 
you will come home with me to-cla}- — you and j 
Jenny — T will send you back at night Mary is ; 
away at the Skiptons in Katoii Sciuarc, as you know, 
but Mr CampdeiL and 1 will do our best to make 
tlie evening ]ms.s agreeably.’ j 

‘ I don't like to Iravc baby for .<*0 many hours, | 
thank you,’ said Kitty. j 

‘Very well; then I won’t ask Jenny to come j 
alone, because I know she hates to be separated | 
from you.* I 

‘ Quite right,* said Jenny ; ‘ T do.’ | 

It was a.stoiiisliing, as ^Trs Campden aflerwanls : 
observed, how soon that girl had lost her manners. 
Some folks were always independent of mere posi- 
tion in that respect, but Jenny was evidently the 
creature of circumstances. It was only her being 
in ili-heiilth that h.ad iiinde people imagine, her to 
have delicate Rusce]»tibililie.‘i and so forth. Her 
gooil-breeding had been in reality but skin-deep. 

If Mis (■!ani]>den, however, was severe on Jenny, 
she was very grmnoiis bt Killy. ‘Ah, my dear, ; 
Mary writes that Eaton S(piare with Leonora Skip- 
ton is not to compare with Caidigan I’liice and , 
(biisiii Kitty. She sliek.s to oM friends, I promise ; 
yon. I have said iny say, you know, about the 
matter; but you can liunlly iinagino how Mary ' 
dings to the hope of seeing you resume your 
piv>]»er place in the worbl.* 

To tlii.s Killy replied nothing; an*! pri'.sontly 
Mrs Cainpilcn took her leave, upon the whole well 
sati'jfied with her reeounais.eaiice. 

‘That broad-and -cheese* busine.<is can’t last f'»r ; 
ever,* .saifl she to herself. ‘.Mi.s.s Kate will soon j 
c.iimo ivnind to coiiiiiioii-sensf*, or else. 1 am much j 
jiiidakeii.* I 

And she wrote a letter tc» Afr Holt that very 
night, bidding him b<? of good cheer, for that mat- 
ters were working in the right dire(.*tlon. She had 
been a match-maker — having had little else to do 
- all lu*r life, but she. luid never entered into any 
inatriniunial ])lot with such gusto as in this case. 
The day when she. saw Kitty Mrs Holt, and on 
whidi she would be able to say, ‘ ’i’liat girl owe-s it 
all to me,* would be iuileed n yjruud one to lier. 
Ami she saw it. now at no great distance. ^ 

ITer visit left tin*, two sisters, as usual, in greater 
despondeney ilian it found them. 

‘ Mrs (’ampden’s rftfe.ronco to our bivail and 
cheese wa.s in exceedingly bad taste,* said Kitty, 
with unwonlwl indignation. ‘ T think you deserve 
great crwlit, Jenny, for not Hying out at her.’ 

, ‘My dear Kitty,*. returned her sister, ‘I have ha«l 
niy say, os Mrs Campden'hcrsclf calls it, about that 
woman, anil have mode up my mind to hold niy 
tongue. Insides, it was your bread and cheese, not 
mine. Do you suppose I don’t see how you arc 
starving yourself for my sake?’ added she, with a 
sudden burst of tenderness. 
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me to be bo angry, but she was cruel to taunt us 
with our poverty. What can be the good of that ?* 

* Good r criecl Jenny, with psLssionate content])!-. 

^ Do you imagine she ever thinks of ** the good V’ 
She talked like that in onler to have an excuse 
lor Bonding us broken victuals as well os cast-off 
clotlies. Who cares wlint she says ! ’ 

* That is true. It is Uncle Ocuigc's conduct that 
hurts me, not hers, ile ought to have written, or 
(tome over, or soiiicthing, after that — that letter of 
liis wifeV 

‘lie is a coward; that is the long and short 
of it. You never shewed me that letter, Kittv ; 
hut' 

‘ I burnt it,* interrui)led Kate. 

*1 know you did. I r)nly wish to ask you one 
fiucstiou about it. Was there anything in it 
insulting — T moan, disrespectful —to dear papa ?* 

* There was soiiicthing about him, not exactl}' 

insulting* 

‘ 1 undci'stand ; you need say no more, Kitty. 

T suspected as iiiiich. Jf I had known it: well, 
things are best as th^^y are ; but pray, never 
let me meet Mrs Campden again. 1 will not 
answer for iny tongue, else. Thcjvery sensation of 
being in that woman’s ncighhourhood stifles me.’ 

Kol hiiig more was said on the matter ; but Jenny, 
notwitlistaiKling h(;r obsm*ation that matters were 
best ius they were, was furious at the reflection 
that Mrs Clamjiden Avas probably under the im- 
])rGssiou that she had seen that communication 
to Kitty, and yet had not resented its insults to 
Jior father. 

Till* inorning after next brought two letters to 
the Nook, where now the postman so rarely deliv- 
ered one. 

‘Well, Jenny, here is .an invitation for us all 
to go to town ! * cried Kitty triumphantly. 

‘ Not from the Skiptons, surely i * 

‘Well, no; from u»)body quite so fashionable. 
Tl is from Nurse Haywood, at Islington. Her 
house 13 A’acaiit, it seiuns ; anil if wc Avould only 
come and live there till dear papa returns — or 
or sonietliing turns up. Of course, avc must not 
take advantage of the dear creature’s kiinlnc.^s xlm 
to terms ; but even if we paid her a moderate rent, 
it would, 1 do 1)(dicYC, be clie«apcr iluui living 
licro.* 

‘ May T sec the letter 7— Ah I then you have been 
writing to her lo ask Avliothcr Ave could come, 
because of Avhat I said lo you the other day .about 
my hating lo be near Kiverside ! 0 Kitty, Kitty, 
you think of everybody but yourself ! 1 kiioAv you 
AA'onld dislike living in toAvn in such a dilferonl 
Avay to what *— 

‘ Indeed, 1 should not,’ interposed Kilty, flnsh- 
iiig up. She hnd an objection to live in London, 
but it was certainly not lh.at. She bad a vague 
fear that Mr Holt would find opportuniticH of 
pressing his suit. 

‘Well, if you really wouldn’t mind, Kitty, T 
shmld BO prelor it And fancy Avliat a pleasure it 
will be to dear old nurse, and-^eff! ’ 

Kitty was silent for a little ; then quietly said : 
‘ There was a letter from Jeff, was there not 7’ 

‘ Yes, tlarling ; but as you AiWt sheAV me yoiiTv, 
1 won’t shew you mine— just yet You are not 
jealous, are you 7 * 


Either from the idea of leaving Sanbcck, or for 
some other reason, Jenny was for a Avonder in high 
spirits ; and these sometimes, as the phrase goes, ! 
carried her away with them. 

‘ No, darling ; I am not jealous,’ answered Kitty I 
gently; ‘but I thought you told me that you 
liked being at the Nook because of the old books, 
which were so iisofiil lo you in your writing.’ j 

‘Did T, dear 7 Then I AA'as talking nonsense, as ; 
T Arery often do.* Ami :igain she smiled. It was 
seldom that she did so ; but Avhen she did, the 
smile ga\'e her delicate iiitclligimt fiice a rare 
heaut3% and a softness AA'bich of late it hail sorely 
lacked. ; 

Kilty kifificd lier. 

‘ We shall Iiave to sell all our things, Jenny, or 
most of thcMn, before we can get away fpiite free 
fiijiii debt, and set up housekeeping again in 
London. 1 siniposc they must be solil in Elca- 
barroAV.’ 

‘Ver}" good, my dear,’ ansAA’ered Jenny clieer- 
fnll^'. ‘ Write to the auctioneer at once ; or Bholl 
I Avritc ? 1 knoAV the gentleman, for he made my 
reclining couidi. I think 1 made rather a conquest ' 
of him, and he may take off that one-eighth per 
cent. Avhicli .Teffhas got so much to talk about.’ , 

* AVhat a pleasure it is lo see you laugh again, : 
Jenny,’ said Kitty fondly. 

‘ And Avliat a cheap pleasure,* answered the other 
gaily, ‘which is a great consideration. By-thc- 
bye,* ailded she, Avith sudden gravity, ‘there is oin? 
debt we haA'c quite forgotten, though 1 of all 
people ought to tiave remembered it— there is Uie 
dear obi do«’tor’» account to be settled.’ 

The light laded out of her face, AA’hich" had once , 
more grown bright and young : it was os though 
a child bad suddenly been debarred from some . 
loiig-ju’omiscd tivat. ; 

‘ 1 have been thinking of it a’ great deal, Jenny, j 
If he charges us as he ought lo do, it Avill bn a long ; 
bill- because you knoAV there was his attendance 
upon dear mamma. Still, I am sure, it will be as 
rea’^onable as he can justly make it. Wc must sell 
a little more of the furniture, that 's all Nurse 
Hua’wooiVs house has almost evcr^'thiiig avc Bhall 
requiri*, you know.’ 

* It is a dreadful thing for a poor family to liaA'e 
an invalid in it,’ .said Jenny, in a low voice ; ‘ Mrs 
CamiHleu Avas right there.* 

‘Mrs Campilcii is never right — at least about 
i«f,’ replied Kilty decisively. ‘ Of course wc would 
hiivc you AYi*ll if wc could ; but you arc dearer lo 
us as you arc, than any one else could be* in the 
riidcst healtli. Now, let us set to work, Jenny, at 
once, since wc really arc going aAvay, and forget 
all our itiA'alid fancies in active employment.’ 

‘For which I am so very useihi,’ said Jenny 
bitterly. 

‘Tbero are other and better ways of being 
useful, my dear, than in cording boxes and carry- 
ing them up aud doAvn stairs. You can A\*rite to 
the auctioneer, as j'ou suggested, for example ; and 
you can pen a few pretty lines to the doctor, 
asking him to be so good jw to let UB know 
wliat Ave owe him ; he Avill like it better coming 
from YOU than from me; and besides, you can 
express 3 'onrself ten times os well as I can* It is 
not a A'ery iign’cable task, I fear, my darling.’ 

* It is not Averse than things y'ou have to do 
yourself, Kitty, every hour of the day,’ answered 
Jenny passionately. * You arc Btarving yourself— 
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you are working yourself to tlio bone, for others ; 
and 1 won’t bo spoilt in this way, and treated 
like a child ; I won’t indeed.' 

Kitty opened her huge eyes nt tills outburst; 
but before she could rcpl;^, .Tenny hod sat down 
at her mother’s desk and seized a pen. 

‘Don't talk, please,’ said she, with a sudden 
change from vexation to mock-gravity, ‘ because 
1 am engaged in business.' 

The notion of * business’ ns associated with that 
fragile and immaterial creature was so utterly iii- 
<?ongruous ’and labsurd, that Kitty, whose laughter, 
fortunately for her, was always much nearer to her 
lips than the tears to her eyes, could not rcstriuu 
her mirth. 

Both Jenny’s letters were answered promptly 
enough. The auctioneer came over from lilea- 
barrow in person, apprais«?d the furniture, gave 
them a I’ough estimate of what it would fetch, 
and received his instructions. Everything was to 
be sold without reserve, except the piano, a few 
books, and some knick-knacks that had belonged 
to their mother. 

Dr Ciirzon sent his reply by rcliim of post, 
to the effect, that in case Mr Dalton should coiiio 
home with a gold mine in his pocket, he would 
send them in such a hill ns could not be made 
out without consultation with Dr .letlerson, who 
was an expert in that art ; hut otherwise that they 
should get no bill fn)m him. Ills hand, it Wiis 
true, was against every iium and in every man’s 
pocket, he said, but he did not make war agiiinst 
young ladies. Moreover, that such au idea had 
been imputed to bim hud given him mortal 
offence, wliich nothing but tlieir all coming to 
dine with him on the ensuing day could wi])o out. 

This coniinunicalion had ii very different effect 
from wliut tlie writer had intended ; for its re- 
cipient broke down as she read it, and gave way 
to a burst of tears. 

Poor Jenny ! The hardness of the w’orld made 
her hitter, and its softness made licr weak ; or 
was it the contrast between them that affected 
her more than either ? 

But both sisters aigued lliat Dr Curzon’s bill 
must be jiaid, and they sent by Tony a few earnest 
yet graceful words to that effect, as well as an 
acceptance of the doctor's invitation. 

‘Your bill shall be sent in,* was tlio reply 
brought back, along w'ith an iiilimaiion that the 
doctor’s ‘private eipiipage’ — which ivas in fact 
the Bleaharrow fly— should bo sent for them on 
the morrow. 

UX>ou the "whole, it was a more cheerful little 
dinner-party than could havo been expected. 
Their host did not seem surprised that they were 
bent on leaving Saiibeck, though he expressed the 
regret which, without doubt, be felt upon his own 
account Very little "was spoken about the (jamp- 
dctis ; their host was far from saying anything to 
widen the breach between the famili(!S ; but when 
Kitty spoke of the annoyance which she fcarccl 
the sale at Bleaharrow would cause at Riverside, 
he observed dryly : ‘ It is generally disagreeable to 
sec folks drown, especially in shallow w'atcr ; but 
it is less painful to some people than w'ctting their 
own clothes. At all events, 1 have no sympathy 
to spare, under such circumstances, for those upon 
the Dank.* 

Jenny said nothing, but thanked him with her 
eyes. 


She would have been still more grateful to 
him hofl she known what happened on the morrow ; 
how the doctor rode up to Riverside, and breaking 
thinugh tliat neutrality which it behoves every 
medical man who practises in the country to 
maiiilaiii, barl attempted to plead the Daltons’ 
cause with ^Irs Campdcii. He lost it, of course, 
and his temper with it ; and in the end gave a 
piece of his mind to Mr Campden, who made one 
in the interview, and about one-tenth of one in 
th(*. conversation. 

His wife had obscr\'cd that the Dalton girls 
had bi'havcd disrespectfully to her in coming to 
this decision about giving up Ilnur bouse without 
coiisiilling her. ‘ And as for selling their furniture 
ill Bleaharrow, under our very noses, os it were, 
it is most inconsiderate and disgraceful.' 

‘It is ill-judged, my dear,’ said Mr Campden ; 
‘ but tlicTo cannot be any disgrace in selling one’s 
own propiuly to pay one’s debts.' 

‘I agree witli Airs ('ampden,' saiil the doctor, 

* that it is very disgraceful.* 

‘There, you see; Dr Cnrzoii agrees wilJi mfiP 
cried the lady triumphantly. ‘ lie knows lluj 
cimimstanccs, and especially his patient, Aliss 
Jenny’s cliaracter, who, you may dejiend upon it, 
is at the bottom of this. Slic would do anything 
to spile me, because* 1 thoiiglit it right to set 
before her sister Inu* friio position.’ 

This attack on liis favourite Jenny cut the last 
strand of the doctor's jiatienco. 

‘Your wife mistakes me, Air (^impdcn. I tliink 
it a great disgrace that the sah*. should take ])laco ; 
but the disgrace lies at your d«>or, not theirs. If 
I had your money, or one-liundrodth part of if, 
Indore 1 wuiiM peniiil twc) helpless girls, my 
kiiiHwomen, to be sold up’- — 

‘ Insolent aiiotliccarv! ’ interrupted Airs Campden 
shrilly, ‘how tiare you ? You know nothing about 
the matter. A'oii never had two shillings to rub 
against one another ! Aly husband’s money indeed ! 
i should like to know what you would do with it?’ 

‘ Well, tlieii, I’ll tell you, madam. The very first 
thing I would tlo with it, if I were Ik* though it 
cost me lifty tliousaiid ]>oiiinls— would be, to get 
a divorce from my wife.* Ain I with tlnit the doctor 
dapped his hat on his hi^ad, and walked out of 
the house, not to enter it again for many a year. 

This little scene did not lend to increase the 
conliality of the tenants r)f Riverside towards 
those of the Nook. It di<l in fact Avideii the 
bnradi between tliciii exceedingly. AVhen the 
fualc wjuj over, and it wanted still a week to the 
time Jixed for the Daltons’ departure. Airs (’anip- 
dcii wrote a coldly civil letter to Kitty, offering 
the use of her carriage to take them to the station. 
Tills Killy rightly took as a polite hint that a 
fiirewdl visit to Riverside 'might be dispensed 
with, wliidi was so far a'great relief. At the saiiic 
time the sense that they had been separated so soon 
and ' HO utterly from those they hod considered 
their best friends, by the bare blodo of poverty, 
M'as keenly fell; »She also trembled to think of 
the isolation that liod befallen those committed to 
her trust. At present, however, thanks to the 
necessity for cxcrlidii consecpient on their de- 
parture, this last consideration did not press eo 
hard|upoiL her; but she knew that it wos^os it 
were, in abcvance, to become' cruelly poignant 
when they should fmd themselves in the wild 
waste of London. 
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The loRt hour the two girls and Tony spent 
at Sanbcck was p^sed at their mother’s grave. 
Workmen of all kinds are tarrly in the country, 
and the pretty headstone, with its simple 'Ouii 
Mother,’ and thii date upon it, luul been only just 
erected. The doctor met the little pious baml 
returning from the churchyard, amt ]»rornis(‘d 
ihcm that Mrs ])alton’s resting-place should be 
henceforth his peculiar care. ' You must come 
down and see the flow(*rs growing ujion it, my 
dears,’ ho sai<l. Ami much else- he sail I, as wel- 
come and as comforting ; how they had yet li.*ft to 
them in the litthi valley one friend on whom they 
could count at all times— not very able, but good 
for something at a pinch, and very, very willing. 

‘Ihit you have never sent that account you 
prumiseil, and therefore wc don't trust yon,’ said 
Kitty severely, wishing to slop Jenny’s Ican^ 
which were flowing fn-ely. 

* I have brought it with me,’ saiil he, and lie 
gave it her. ‘It is the last reim*iiibrance you will 
have of mo, as is the case with all doctors — and 
now good-bye, darling'?.’ 

JIc rode off on liis .stout ])oiiy as the lliversidc 
c.arringn r.aine thumhTiug into tlic eoiirtyaril. 

Tlierii were still a few minutes to spare before 
parting with old Margate. ('I'he maid, iiiorit o]wii- 
inoulhed Hum ever, was to accompany them as 
liaby’s nur.^e and bottle-holder.) Kitly’.s house- 
wifely iiislim’ls can.sed her to look at the total of 
the. doe,lov\s * little account.’ 

‘O Jenny!’ cried she, ‘what do you think that 
wicked old dear has dom* 

‘(Charged ns loo little, of cour.ic— something 
l idiculon.sly small. I knew he would.* 

‘Afy dear, lni has nedpied the hill. What .are 
wo to do V 

But Jenny had already left the room, and the 
last b(».^ wjw being put on the carrier’s carl, 

‘ I really am afraid it won’t «lo to pay Dr Ciirzon, 
Jenny,’ said she, rovcrliiig to the subject wlien 
they were scaled in the carriage. ‘ W«Miinst write 
him a pretty letter of thanks together, instead.’ 

‘Yes; he will value that higher than your 
cheque, Kitty ; (Jod bless him !’ 

They did not speak imudi more together as they 
drove down the (jnict valley where they bad left 
their dear one bidiind theili. Their lieart.s worn 
too full of imunories— ami ])crhaps forebodings. 

AVhen they got into the train — a second-class 
carriage hai)])ciied, by good fortune, to be empty 
— Kitty again broke silence. 

‘What on earth had you to say to (;Jharle.s, 
Jenny V (Oharlcjs wa.s the Campilens’ footman.) 
‘Of course, J gave soinething both to him and the 
coachman.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, my dear, of iiiy paying people 
twice over,’ ictiimed \leiiiiy hiugbing. ‘I assure 
you I mean to be as careful of my money us 
though 1 were ever so rich. 1 was only discharg- 
ing n little debt.’ 

‘What debt?’ 

‘The debt wc owe to Campden ; that horrid 
ten pound.s she lent us. If the doctor had taken 
his duos, 1 should have felt bound to pay them, so 
far as I could, out of my privy purse, since the 
bill was incurred on my account. But 9iow — ob, 1 
am so glad to have scut that woman back her ten 
pounds ! I didn’t do it insultingly, mind ; 1 just 
sent a few lines as we were leaving the Nook, to 
thank her for the use of the carriage — for you 


know she said she had sent it princi 2 )ally on “dear 
Jenny’s” account- and inclosed the amount of her 
late loam O dear, how nice it was ! How liuppy I 
feel!’ 

‘But, my dciir Jenny, where did you yet the 
ten pounds ?’ 

‘From here,’ said .leniiy, louching her forehead 
with her forefinger—* from here, my ilear. 1 draw 
upon my imagination, and niy imagination draws 
upon a firm iu i’atornoster Kow which honours its 
cheque.*?.’ 
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T?r 1S5S and 18rj9 ^fr Jame.s Lamoiit made two 
yacht voyage;? to Spitzbergeri.* The weinl womlers 
of that iittic-knowii land took a powerful hold 
upon his imagination, ami he was liauntcil by 
the desire to return tliither, W’hich he did. Aban- 
doning his seat in parliament in 1868, Mr Baiiujiit 
set to work to build a small ves.scl which should 
embody all arctic reqniremc'nts. The Diantty as 
the ves'?el wa.*s called, was a three-masted schooner 
of two hundred and fifty-one ton.s, with compound 
engine.^ of thirty hor.se-power'; and in her internal 
arrangeinenls a cross between a yacht and a inoilcm 
Scotch whaler. Sli(i was launched in the Clyde 
in March 1 .‘?60, ami has repaid the care bestowed 
upon her building and outfit. For six seasons 
.'ihe baa undergone all the vicisfiitudes of arctic 
navigation, and ‘gales, ice, and even rocks have 
left her ns stout ami statincli as when she was 
Imilt.’ At Triimsoi*, Mr J^amniit took on board 
six Norwegian seamen, cxperuiiceil Spitzber^jen 
hands. He ha.s a great liking for Norwegian 
sailors generally, but .say.? lhe.?e six Trdmsoiiian.s 
were, ‘in sea-going phra.'»(», the hariM barftniiw 
he was ever shipnuilc with.' A gale .springing 
up, he was comiMdled to seek .‘shelter in the harbour 
of Vurdii, .an island be describe.? as .shaned like 
the letter 11, affording .an cast ami west Iiarbour. 
Acros.s the middle of the letter runs tlic principal 
street, .and so narrow is this b-ar, that ‘the great 
Ibrly-ibct boat.-? useil in heavy fishing, when drawn 
up in each harbour, either meet oh an anticlinal 
axi.?, or thrust their huge prows in the doorways 
acro.ss the filreel.’ This curious place is charac- 
terised, we learn, by imniense caldrons in the 
outskirts of the town, in which cod livers are 
ImuIciI for the European market. The fishermen, 
Mr Lamont say.*?, have frequently no difficulty iu 
securing some eighteen hundred fish each per day. 
Nor does he believe there is .any exaggeration in 
Ihe statement, that when feeding on the smaller 
fry (a sort of sprat, shoals of which frequent the 
coast in the summer months), the cod lie .so thick, 
a stone thrown into the water sinks with difficulty, 
only at last slipping from the back of one fish 
to another, and so sinking at last to the bottom ! 
Wo can easily niidersland, however, th.at under 
these circumstances fishing may not be unattended 
by difficulties ; but our voyagers were .anxious, 
with a.? little delay as possible, to sh.apc their 
course for Novaya Zemlj’.a, and prepare for the 
excitement of walrus -liunling, concerning which 
wo h.ave many interesting details. 


* Xotes of Fire Votiafff* of Sport awl Dieeorerp «i 
Jhc Neinhbdurhooti of Spitzbergvn and Iforaita Zemlpa. 
By JaiiioH Lamoii]^ F.O.S., F.llG.8. Cliatto and 
Wiiidiis, London, 1870. 
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Ill ill! his sporting experiences, and they have 
been very varied, Mr Lamont saj’s ho never saw 
aiiythinj^ to etpial the excitement of a walriis-hiiiit. 

I Five pairs of oars, pulled with utmost stien^tli, 

I make a bout seem to lly throu^di the water ; while 
perhaps a hundred walriisea, roarinjj, bellowinff, 
blowing, snorting, and splashing, make an acre of 
the sea all in a foam bclure and around her. 'I 1 ic 
harpooncr stands with one foot on the thwart, and 
I the other on the front locker, with the line coiled 
; in his light hand, and the long weapon in both 
; hands ready balanced for a dart, whileho sliouis to 
; the crew which direction to take, as he, from 
standing upright in the boat, has a better opnor- 
I iunity of seeing the walruses imdcr water. The 
herd keep close together, and dive and reappear 
' siniultanroiisly. One moment a hundred grisly 
’ heads and long gleaming tusks are aljove tlio 
; waves. They give one spout from their blow- 
holes, hike one breath of fresh air, and iie.vt 
moment a hundred brown heiiiisjdierical backs, 
then a Iiuiidred pair of hind flappers, mid tlieii 
tliey arc all down. On goes the boat, the sea-horses 
are soon up again, and then beforo they can draw 
breath the boat is in the midst of them. * Whish ! 
goes the harpoon ; birr ! goes the line over the 
gunwale, and a luckless juiigcr is made fast : his 
bereaved motlier, snorting with rage, charges the 
boat with Hashing eyes, and receives a bullet in 
her brain. 

We can easily understand the interest and wild 
excitement of such spoil as this. Ihit the cruel war 
of cxicrmiiuiiion which has of late years been car- 
ried on, has reduced the iiumlier of these great 
herds, and driven them into retreats less accessible 
to man. And also, ^Ir Laiiiont thinks, the instinct 
of self-preservation has occa.sioiie<I considerable 
alteration in their habits ; some twenty years ago, 
hundreds of these animals could be found and killetl 
on shore ; now, lie says, a Inu'd of walruses ashore 
is seldom hoard of. Year by year lliose of llieiii 
wliich escape the hunter retreat into more inac- 
cessible quarters. Ten years ago, not less than 
a thousand walruses were aiimudly killed around 
Spitzbergeii; but now the numbers have greatly 
diminisbed. 'Hie commercial value of tbesc 
animals is a by no means uniniportaiit ijuestiuii, 
since, if wo are to be nltiiiiatefy dependent on 
our spcfi'tsincn for further arctic discovery, it is 
essential they should know in what manner they 
may be abl« to reimburse Uiemsclve.s for wbat 
must prove very heavy outlay. In this way, the 
fact 01 a vessel like the iJiatia being able largely 
to recoup licr heavy e-xpeiises, has an imporUiiit 
bearing on arctic cxploruticjii, the value of a large 
bull walrus being esliiiialed at no les.s tliun twelve 
pounds ten shillings. 

The reindeer shot in Spilzbergen were in vi'iy 
poor condition. This we find is always tlic case 
in these circumpolar regions in the (.‘arly siimmcr ; 
but a few weeks of browsing on llie short grass 
and succulent Ha.vif rages of tlic slopes and valleys 
make on astonisliin;' change. Through the long 
winter the only herbage to be found is a scanty 
covering of muss and lichen beneath the snow, 
so that the poor animals really live through 
several months by consuming tlieir own fat. 
Naturalists have been greatly puzzled by ipics- 
tions as to the alhuities of the reindeer of Novaya 
Zeml^a and S])itzl)ergen. Mr Lamont gives it 
as his opinion that the reindeer of Spitzbeigen 


is almost identical with the wild and tamo deev 
of Norway and Lapland, whereas the Novaya 
Zcunlya type appeara to him more allied to the 
reindeer oi the American continent This is a 
subject full of interest, and at the same time of 
dilliculty, since the four hundred and eighty miles 
of stormy sea, which never freezes, which divides 
Spitzbergcii from the North Cape, must, it would 
seem, Ibrin a barrier reindeer could not cross. 
Oil 0110 occasion 'Loakhov, the liussian trader and 
explorer, was visiting the promontory of Swiitoi- 
Nos, longitude a hundred and forty degrees east, 
lying between the mouths of the great rivers Yana 
anti Jiidighirka, when he saw u large herd ot 
reindeer coming over the Frozen Sea from the 
north. Their appearance, to his mind, gave 
substance to the shadowy reports of the Yakuts 
as to the existence of more land lying in that 
direction. With the promptness of a man whose 
business instincts are aroused, he set out with 
sledges the next month, and following the deer- 
tracks, discovered the group of islaiiils known ns 
New Siberia, at some lifty miles from the main- 
land.' 

This circumstance suggests to Mr Lamont two 
points of interest as to the economy of the reindeer, 
their wandering habits, and tlieir wiriler-quarteiN. 
And he observes: ‘ The inslincU of this aiiiinal, a.'* 
(originally exhibited in both lieinisnlieres, seem to 
be migrate •ry. In spring, vast herds follow up the 
melting of the snow in their progress northwards 
for pasture. In the autumn, the tirst fall of snow 
drives them back to the slieller and lierbage of 
the nortliern limit of trees. It may tlnu'cforc be 
assunied that the existence of rennloer in Spit/.- 
beigen ainl Novaya Zemlya and other i.'.olaloil 
hiiid.s where oriinary yearly inigralioii is dilliciilt 
or imiutssible, is an accidental ciri-ninsluiice ; in 
oilier words, that tin* reindeer is not indigenous to 
districts compelling Iiiiii to live mouths* starvation. 
It may I’urllier be taken for graiile*!, that the acci- 
dental element, whellitrr of deer wandering out of 
their reckoning on contiiiiioiis lands or luljacent 
islands, or of unusual states of ice bridging across 
.areas of part land part water, may recur yearly, 
or at intervals of years. If this wero the case, we 
should expect to meet in Spitzbergeu not only 
witli the (k'sceiidants of the first chance inhabitanls, 
but also w'ith those brought thither by a reciirreiico 
of favourable circumstances.’ 

Again, he argues, did we meet with characteristics 
p(;culiar to the reindeer of one kuuwn district, we 
might reasonably infer that the deer of Spitzbergeu, 
for example, must have joiinieyed by .*1 route un- 
known to us from that district. Now, be says, we 
th find ill Spitzbergeu reiiide.e.r unlike in horns 
and general proportion to those of Novaya Zemlya, 
or the variety liunlcd b}' the Eskimo of Oreeii- 
laiid and North America, but, on the other hand, 
approach iiig very closidy in type the tame deer 
used by the nomad tribes ot’ Northern Europe 
and Asia. Tlic inference ho draws from thU is, 
that the reindeer pass over ice and intermediate 
frozen lands to Spitzbergeu, from a point of the 
continent of Asia almost exactly opposite in a 
straight line across the Pole, and that this is sus- 
ceptible of strong couhrmatlon by some rciuarkablo 
Jacts which have come under his own notice in his 
frequent visits to Spitzbeigen. One of the most 
cunouB of tlicBQ is the peculiar sar-^marks found 
upon some of the old stags. These, he says, consist 
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of decided ‘crops and liulf-cuts/ similar to those 
^ven by a Scotch shepherd to his shuep. Spitz- 
beigen skippers say they have killed hiindTOds of 
deer with ear-marks, which they account for by 
saying ‘ these deer must have come by some un- 
known connecting islands fi'nin Samuyede Land.* 
Again, Mr Lament says, large numbers of tame 
reindeer stray away from Eastern Siberia, which 
are said to go over the ice, and arc never heard of 
again. From this and much more evidence to the 
same purpose, he concludes there is a strong chain 
of evidence pointing to the existence of a continent, 
or tracts of laud separated by no great widths of 
channel, slndching from th(i neighbourhood of 
Eiistern Siberia across tlio Polo to E:istern Spitz- 
IsTgcn, But whctlier Plover Land (north-west of 
j Belmng’s Strait) — an undefined uncxplured dis- 
I Irict, tbo newly discuvere<l Franz-Josoplfs Laml 
; alre.'uly traced to within sixty miles of (Jill is f/iiid, 

; and Gillis TjuikI itself, arc parts of this hypo- 
: tlietical continent or archipelago, he says he will 
i not attempt to pifivc, though he could adduce 
much evidence in favour of such a theory. 

ITad ahooliiig deer or hunting walruses been 
I Mr Lamont’s only object, lie says be miglit have 
] bad splendi<l sport by remaining in Xuvaya 
. Zenilya, but ‘making a voyage in the first steamer 
that had visited this part of tlie arctic seas,' he 
considered it his ‘first duty to prove that steam 
could carry them where suiling-vesscds W’crc unable 
to go.' 'I'iiis, be says, kept him ever hammering 
at the ice, and preveiiled bis making the voyage 
remunerative in a sporting point of view, lint 
it was rich in tdoasuro, and in the increase of 
knowledge which comes of camfiil observati»»n. 
For instance, his intiniato act pia in lance with the 
eiiurmoiia glaciers of Sjiilzborgeii has enabled liiiii 
to solve a difliculty which often presented itself 
I to him in the Jlighlaiids of IScotlaiid, where he 
i frequently iiotici-d the vast accu in illations of 
! earth and gravel, for whose origin ho could not 
I account, lie has no loiigin-, he says, any hesitation 
. in believing Iheso mouiuls to be ‘the latemi and 
j leriuinal iiioraiiics of ancient glacicr.s, which filled 
■ the glens in times w'hen the climate and aspect of 
j Scotland must have been very analogous to that 
of Spitzbergeii at the present day ; when perhaps 
! the seal and the walrus sunncil llieiiiselvos (fear- 
; less of harpoons and conical bullets) on fields of 
I ice, drifting about amongst a wdnlry uivlupclago 
' of barren islands, an<l sought their food oil siili- 
marinc lianks, now fertile laud rented at five pounds 
an acre.’ In coiifirmaLioii of this belief, he. adds : 
‘The shells, tliosc insigiiiticaiit but yet ]K)\vcrfiil 
i exponents of the past, shew that this is move 
! than mere hypothesis, for many shells of luol- 
. lusca now inhabiting the arctic seas, although 
! no longer found alive in British waters, are dug 
! up in large quantities iu the pleistocene beds 
I iu some parts of iScotland, nml particularly iu my 
i own immediate neiglibourliooil, at Balhnakielly 
j Bay, in the island of Jhitc.’ 

Notivithstundin^ all drawbacks in the ivay of 
I unforeseen hardships and privations, arctic wan- 
I derings have a charm only the initialed know. 

I Those wild wintry wastes, with their wcinl 
grandeur and exciting sport, have a fascination 
strong enough to make men like Mr Lamont 
regret that the ten best years of liis life, spent 
in Greece, Turkey, and Africa, the West Indies, 
F^uis, Home, Naples, on the brown moors of Scot- 


land, (ir within the walls of the TIoiisc of Commons, 
hail not all been passed amid the wild pleasures 
and daring deeds which make up the sum of arctic 
life. 


A LITTLE ABOUT MANGANESE AND ' 

rrs usKs. i 

It is very strange how lilths one part of the W’orld i 
knows of how tlie otlier gets its living. This is no I 
new saying, I know very well, but it is a very true | 
oiw^ Now, for inbtance, Imw many people know ! 
anything about manganese f and yet the immense i 
i|iiaiiLitics iinyiurted into Great Britain must givi; ! 
einployineiit to a gn^'iL many. 1 n one year, fifty j 
thousand tons weiu brought into this countr}', and 
thirty thonsiind were used on the continent. The . 
ore itself is most variable in appearance ; some- ! 
times it is dark-brown, other times blue-black, 
.and then again it is found in beautiful crystallised j 
masses. Tint jniiicijial sni)|dy comes from Iho ; 
south of iSpain and Portugal, where it is found | 
amongst the mountains in what are called ‘pockets’ | 

a miiicris phrase for a detached mass of ore — | 
whicli may vary in size from a few tons to several j 
hundred. Very often it is found on the surface of j 
the ground, and it is seldom that it is met with at ; 
a greater depth than ninety feet. j 

Manganese, unlike other minerals, seems to 
follow no rule, so that the most cxperienccil ; 
milling laigiueers are often at a loss to know ; 
whether the ore exists in cerlain places or not ; '' 
the men who know best where to find it arc the 
miners who work in it every dav. As these xiioii ; 
are totally ignorant of science, they, of course, do ; 
not stop to think whether the ore ought to bo : 
there or not ; but recalling their experience, are ; 
seldom wrong, and seem to know by instinct ■ 
where the ore is. After the ore is got out of the ■ 
gwiand, it is roughly sorted from the pieces of rock '■ 
in which it is foiiud, and then piled in baskets on | 
mules’ backs, when it is taken to the neai'ost water, • 
which is sometimes a long distance off ; there it is . j 
washed in .sieves by the ivoinen and children, ij 
after which the ore is properly sorted according to ; 
rpialily, for it varies as much in this as in appear- 
ance. Here, again, it is strange how clever the 
sorters an? at knowing tlie different kinds: to a 
stranger they all look alike ; but the poor women 
know the various grades as well os any clever 
chemUt. 

When the ore is ready it is again put in^o ■ 
baskets on mnle.s’ hacks, and faken to tbo nearest 
seaport, or railway station, callior of which is fre- ■ 
quently many miles distant. There are no roads : 
from the mines along which carts could go, so |j 
this is the only w'ay in ivhicli the ore can ho ij 
tmiisported. ! 

In Spain the charge, for cariyiiig it is about a 
real (twopencc-halfpeiiiiy) a hundred weight per 
league. Ilovr would our laboiircr.s in England like 
to carry ore for so many mile.^ fi>r so low a wage ? 

Ill spite of all that hiis been said of Spanish 
indolence, the poorer chisses are steady, iiidustrioiif} 
workers ; they nogiii working at sunrise, and work 
till sunset, with an interval of two hours in the 
middle, of the day for the siesta, which is very 
necessary in that hot, shadeless country, where 
they are exposed to the full glare of the sun all 
dav. The only holidays they get are on saints’ | 
dayS) for Sunday is like any other day there ; but it I 
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must 1)6 bonio in mind that saints’ days occur 
rather frequently. The men {;et about two shil- 
lings a day wages, and the women and children 
fnim eight pence to one shilling. Very young 
children are employed, some of them not being 
eight years old. 

As a rule, the mines arc very quiet, onlorly 
places, where quarrels are all but unkiu)wii. The 
struck’ system, which used to be so well known in 
many parts of England, is in full vogue in Spain ; 
every little village — and there is nearly always 
one near a huge mine — has its almnrenj or gencinl 
shop, at which the workmen havt* to piirc*liase all 
they want : they do not pay ready-iiioney, hut tell 
the nlmaceniata, or iiiastiir, how many tlays they 
have worked, when he, as he well knows what 
wages they gi't, credits them with a certain amount 
of goods. At the end of the month tlie aliiiaccnista 
presents his account to the niaiiager of the mine ; 
auil the halance, if there is any money over, is 
given to the workcr. 

This system— as has heon found in England— is 
very iiijuiious in its working. By an agreement 
with tlie iiiaiiager of the iiiiiio, to whom the :i1ina- 
cenista pays a certain ])»'roeiitage, no one else* is 
allowed to' open a shop near the mine ; so tlu*r*j is 
no opposition, and he can cliargi^ what lie likes 
for hi 3 goods. Still, the people are so accustomed 
to this system, that it is iloiihtfiil whether they 
would give it up if they could. 

Manganese is met with in coiisi«I(‘ral>lftquanlitios 
in the north of Spain, hut during the late uiiftuiu- 
nate war none of it was exported. Tiarge ipiaii- 
titics were, however, met with in the south of 
Portugal, which are now heing extensively workird, 
the mines being manage*! in precisely the same 
mariner ns in Spain. In England too, in the 
county of Devonsliirc, iin^ mines of manganese of 
excellent quality; and it is occivsioiially met with 
in Wales. 

(Icrmany used lo supply a great deal of this ore, 
but owing to its poor fpiality, it has hccii almost 
entirely superseded l»y the Sjianish and Portuguese, 
which, so far, is the best which has been foittuL 

Besides these sources of supply, shipme-nts cif 
ore have been made from Califuniia, Virginia, and 
New Zc*aland ; hut at present, the sujiply fiinn 
these last-named countries is very limited, owing 
to the difficulty of getting a freight low enough to 
make it remunerative. 

Recent reports shew that large depo*.it3 of man- 
ganese exist in the (.\'ipe of (Jood Hope, au<l the 
specimens of it which have been sent to England 
to be tested, shew it lo he of excellent (piality. 

In many of the manganese workings in the 
south of Spain, abunilaiit evidiuice exists that this 
ore was worked hy the ancients ; aiul it is sup- 
posed that tins celebrated Toledo hhuh-s owed their 
peculiar qualities lo the presence of niangaiiesc in 
the iron ores from which they wen; imule ; and one 
of the uses to which it is being put in this country 
is in the manufacture of steed by the Bessemer 
process. But the principal use for iiiaiigaiieso now 
is in the manufacture of Mcaching-powder, or 
chloride of lime, which, as every one knows, is a 
powerful disinfectant, and extensively used in 
making paper, bleaching calicoes, &c. 

Manganese ore, or, more chemically speaking, 
the peroxide of manganese, possc^sscs the peculiar 
quality of decomposing hydrochloric acid into , 
water and chlorine gas, a quality possessed by no | 


other ore in such a high degree. The ore is crushed 
lo about the size of walnuts, and put into large 
stone stills ; the hydrochloric acid is then poured 
on to it, and steam is blown into the mixture, 
when the clilorinn gas begins to evolve, and is then 
conducted into suitable leaden chambers, where it 
is absorbed by lime laid rcaily to receive it, which, 
when sutficienily saturated with the gas, forms the 
hlcaching-powder of commerce. A singular prop- 
eily of the ore is, that the refuse left in the stills, 
which is known as cliluride of mangaiicsn, can he 
again utilised hy the ])ropor admixture of lime 
with air forced through it, when it is reconvuried 
into peroxide of manganese, and is mady again 
to tlo its work. In many of the leading cneinical 
works, this process of recovering the manganese 
is carried on under the name of ‘ Weldon’s 
process.* 

Spanish manganese is considered the best for 
making hloacliiiig- powder, owing to the facility 
with which it dissolves in the acid, many othei’ 
*»ivs being, although of as high a percentage, of too 
dense a nature to melt readily; for the real com- 
iiii'rrinl value of the ore depends upon the amount 
of availahh^ oxygcui it contains. At one time, 
tnving to the enormous chemical trade of this 
ODiintry, il. became a serious f|iu*slion, from whcnct; 
the inauiifactun'rs could draw suflicient supplies of 
iiiaiigauese, whi-n tin*, discovery of Weldon’s pro- 
cess of rec*ivering it helped them out of tiieir 
diiliculty ; this being another illuntratiuii tliul 
‘Necessity is the mother of invention.’ 

But muiigauese is used for many other things 
besides the, manufacture of hleacliing-powder. lii 
making sti'el, it is employed to remove any im- 
purities that may exist in the iron, and it. is found 
to wonderfully improve it, and add to its ductility; 
ami iron o^^s winch contain a small quantily of 
iiiangaiiesu arc eagerly sought after, and cominainl 
high prices. Tn disinfecting llai«Is, of which we 
may take CAmdy s as an example, inan^Miic'se is the 
jirincipal constituent, giving to tlie tliiid il.s hoauti- 
liil pink colour. 

Aianganese is used in glass-works to remove any 
iiiqmritios in the glass, ami make, it clear and in 
proj>er projxu’tions ; it gives the aniclliyst colour 
sti often seen in stained-glass windows. The black 
china which has become so fashionable, owes its 
colour to this ore ; ami many of the tiles for our 
iloors are made with the same material. In the 
laboratory the chemist employs it, wlicn iiiixcd 
with chlorate of potash, ns a ready means of obtain- 
ing oxygen ; and in metallurgical operations, it is 
found to be a vc^ry useful 11 ux. 

From c;xpcrimcnts that have been tried in Bel- 
gium, it has been proposi'd to bring xiiangjuiese 
into use for the manufacture of g.'is for light- 
ing purp«)se 9 , owing to the oxygen it contains, and 
the juoperly it posscs.ses of, under certoin con- 
ditions, reabsorbing oxygen from the air. This 
is an experiment which will he watched with the 
greatest interest hy all schnitific men. There is luj 
doubt that all the uses to which manganese could 
he put are not yet exhausted, as fresli discoveries 
arc coiiliuually being nioflc ; but ibis latest one, of 
making artificial light, will he the most interesting 
to the general public, as ilio means of obtaining 
light concerns every one. 
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‘So, then, the Frenchman I have iiientioncfl had 
one great title to sympathy, whereas Lambert 
has two ; and this is how France treated her 
heroic son: He lived at the public expense, but 
free as air. The public benefactor was not locked 
up and hidden from the public. Jlis breast was 
emblazoned with medals, and amongst them shone 
the great national order the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which many distinguished nohlemeu and 
gentlemen have sighed for in vain ; and when he 
walkctl abroad every gentleman in the countiy 
doifed his hat to him. Thus docs Krance treat a 
great saver of human lives. .lames Lambert lives 
at the public expense, but. not as that Frenchman 
lived. It grieves my heart to say it ; but the. 
truth is, James Lambert lives uii1ia]i]iily. He. is 
in an almshouse, which partakes <»f the. character 
of a prison. It i.s a gloomy, austere place, and 
that class of inmates to which he belongs arc 
not allowed to cross the threshold upon their own 
business, except once in a foi-lniglit. But to 
ardent spirits loss of liberty is mi.serv. l^feanly 
clad, poorly fed, well imprisoned, and littlu re- 
spected — such is the condition of Jamc.s Lambert 
in G1a.sgow, his native city. Yet he is the gi'cate.st 
man in that city, and ])robably the only man now 
living in it whose name will ring in history a 
hundred years hence — the greatest saver of lives 
in Europe ; a man whose name is even now 
honoured in India and Australhi, in the United 
States and Canada, and indeed from the rising to 
the setting sun, tliank.s to liis own merit, the ; 
power of the pen, and the circulation of the press — | 
a true hero, and a triK* martyr, glorious 1)y his dced.s 
iiiid sacred by his c;dainily. Shall this great public | 
benefactor, afflicted by ITcavtm, end lii.s day.s in | 
r)bscure unhappincs.s, when men can help it i Shall ■ 
he be left ill the hands of a local charily, which | 
despises t1io.se it hcnerit.s, and let.s them .^ce it ? | 
Shall he be hidden from the public, when such , 
men arc the greatest liuni;ui oniaiiieiit.s in tlie ; 
streets of any city ? I [uopo.se, on llie contrary, | 
that wc endeavour to rise to the intellectual ami 
moral level of France in tliis tuse. Let the public | 
deal direct with tins jmblic benefactor, and in a 
manner creditable to the public. .Let us do onr | 
own duty for oni',e, and take liiiii into our own I 
hands. 

‘I ask the nobility, gentry, and eoumioiialty 
of Scotland to enable mti to buy thi.s man a small 
government aiiiiiiity of lbs. per week. The 
whole sum reipiired for this is, I. believe, L.400. 
But nothing like that sum is now a.sked by me. 

1 raised a .subscription for the jiurposo in England 
some time ago, and then! is more than L.2(K) 
lying at my hankers [ilerrics & Co., lU St 
James Street] under an account entitled the 
“ Lambert Fund.'* Moriiover, the Court of 
Session has just nwanled me u sum of damages 
in a case which has got mixcil w’ith this, and 
whatever balance may come to me after payment 
of the cosits will he transferred to the Lambert 
Fund, and go to reduce the .sum now retiuireiL 


My whole scheme is to purchase the annuity fur 
trustees, who will undertake to disburse it weekly 
to James Tjambert for the remainder of his days. 
Of course, I cannot take any porsoiioL part in this 
arrangement. [ live in London ; and do not 
expect to live so long as Janies Lambert, though 
he is my .senior. But 1 am quite sure I shall find 
men of high position in Glasgow who will under- 
take that the disbursement shall he weekly, and 
that iicilliCT the inqiriidence which may be 
expected from a hero who goes under the ii‘.c 
after so ungrateful a thing n.s a man, nor the ill 
example of false Irieiuls, may defeat the bcncvuleiice 
of ail i]ite11ig(‘nt and grateful public.* 

We havi! done what i.s in our power to give 
jHihlicity to the benevolent appeal made by Mr 
Ihiiidc on behalf of the ])oor and deserving old 
man ; and will be glad to band over any sum 
intrusted to us to the ‘ Lainberl Fund.* The .success 
of the .appeal cannot, we think, be doubtful, w. c. 

F A L L E N F 0 It T U N !•: S. 

CHAPTER XLTL— THE SWING OP THE PKNDTTIJ. M. 

Life is not all sorrow even to the sorrowful. 
There are hours wIhoi the sick are ivoll, when 
the toili.T.'i are enfranehiserl, when the poor arc 
wealthy. Tt may be that they only seem so by 
comparison with tlndr u.-<ual lot (for has not liapjii- 
uess b(?eu tloHnod by a .'^ad s.ige as freedom from 
pain ?) ; yet they a/v liapjiy ; buoyant, thankful, 
believing for a little while tliat the sun .<%liine.s for 
tlicin us well as for others ; that Fate, is not, ufli!!' 
all, so Iianl. Hi us it wa.s ivilli the two sisters as 
they sat lugollier in tin* railway carriage, the oim 
disclosing, the other drinking in, the details of a 
lili'rary siiecos.^. 

The* baby was asleep, and Tony was endeavour- 
ing to teacli the open-inoiit lied maid the riidimeiils 
of travelling pii[iicL Slii! would count the sheep 
per licuil iiisteail of per fluek, and in doing so 
missed tlie magpiits, the donkc 3 's, and all that was 
really valuable upon her .'side of the. way. 

‘This news is wonderful, dear Jenny,* cried Kilty' 
Admiringly’’. ‘Tlic! iilea (»f your being a real live 
antbor ! 1 tbongbt that you had some idea of ge.t- 

tiiig money by your lace-work ; and so ditl dear 
iiiainma. We useil to talk about it together, 
though wc never spoke of it to you, and she used 
to tremble so lest you should meet with some dis- 
appointment. She said jicoplo would not think so 
iiiueJi of your lace, beautiful as it was, when they 
had to pay for it.* 

‘•She was right, Kitty. 1 failed in the lace-lino ; 
T thought 1 won III try literature.* 

‘Extraordinary!’ murmiireil Kitty’-, overcome 
with the audacity of this idea. 

‘ Yea, my dear, I said to myself ; “ 1 will be an 
author.” You know I was always fond of scrib- 
bling. 1 Bup|M)se I had written as much as Sliuk* 
speare from first to lost ; though there was a con- 
siderable difference in the quality.’ 

‘ Don’t let us say that/ said Kilty encouragingly. 
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‘Well, other people euiil it, my dear (nr the 
equivalent of it), at all events : editors especially.’ 

‘Kditora! You write to editors, then r Kitty 
regarded her sister with a siihliiue surprise— an 
admiration tinctured with awe. 
j ‘ Why, no ; I got Jeff to lake the things, sind to 
! olfer them os though they were his own produc- 
; lions.’ 

I ‘Jetf ! You made poor Jell’ pretend to he an 
! author ! But how cmild he V 
j ‘ He went to wui-k us iiatunilly .as possilde. He 
i gave them tragedy, comcily, melodruina, and seiiti- 
' mental effusions; but no one ever expn^ssed a 
; doubt.’ 

! ‘ How charming ! ’ exclaimed Kitty, clapping her 

! hands togtdher in joyful excitement. *Aiid they 
; were all accepted, of courau V 

‘No, ilear; they were all rejectcMl. The editor.^ 

’ t(ild tleif that he iniist have patience, and '‘lill his 
j basket.” (The expression puzzled him a good deal, 

; by-thc-bye ; he sai«l he had only lioard of one’s 
; “brea^l-basket and how was an author to fill 
: f/mf, if he could not sell his works.) He was to 
i read more, they meant, and not attoini)t to sjiiii 
things out of Jiimsclfi like a spider. \'uu shall 
leiul Jeffs description of it all some day. So 1 
set to work iij)oii Hr liaridell’s library. Tt wa.s 
rather dry work at first ; but I ferreted out some 
i-urioiis and oiit-of-lhe-way things und maile two 
articles out of them, and told Jeff to try bis for- 
tune with tljeiii with the Snullfuivjvi Ma^jadne. 

' And the editor actually aticcpled them.* 

‘Only 1o think of it, Jenny. Thou you were in 
print. And yet you n(*ver told ns ! Jfow could 
you keep such a soeref, and oh, Jenny, from dear 
mamma loo, whom it would have pleased so 
much ! ’ 

‘I have often iliouglit of that, dear,’ answered 
the other gravely ; * l)Ut it does not matter now. 
What 1 hatl set my heart on was to get money for 
! ns all to shew that I was not going to be the 
clog and the burden to you that - that woman at 
Riverside look it for granted T .^houLl Im*. And 
since for those articles I got no money, I deter- 
mined to say nothing about them. But Joir— clear 
Jeir - so managed it that for a story I wrote, all out 
' of these old inateiials, J did get money. Tlie day 
you heard from Nui’se Haywood, lie sent me two 
■ five-pound notes from the editor. T should have 
! given tlieiii to you at once, only yon s]ioke of Dr 
; ( /iirzon’s bill, ami I tin night they ought to go for 
I fhat. Even so, it would have beem very nice : but 
as it is — to have iiaid Mrs Campden off with them 
— ^it is simply delicious ! We arc out of debt, and 
wo shall have the means of livelihood. This was 
“ the hope ” that 1 told that woman wc still had, and 
at which you smiled so sadly, wlicii she. came to 
call that day at the Nook : the hope of my being 
able to make money by my pen ; and you see it has 
j been realised. It is not such a bad world, after all ; 

I if only dear papa comes home tons. I think he 
I will come now ; f do indeed. Everything looks so 
I much brighter, though I thought we were never to 
! have a ray of sunshine again. Kiss me, Kilty.’ 
i The two girls sat locked in n close, embrace. 

‘Bu^ Jenny, why did you let us leave Saiibcck'7 
You will no longer liavc any books to — to 
‘ To “ gnt.” That was tlie word the cd itor used to 
Jeff, little knowing that he was giving advice to a 
lady. He said that at the British Museum I sliould 
find any amount of old books to— to perform that 


operation upon. It seems I have a talent for evis- ! 

c<jniti«in.* i 

‘1 darcj^ay,’ said Kitty confidently, ‘though T j 
don’t know wh.'it it iiii‘:iri.«<. It scein.s to me you j 
have a talent for eveiy thing. Oli, you clear, clever ! 
creature !’ cried she, hoMingh(;rat anii’s-lcngth, ‘ I 
flecl.are I fi'cl *|uite afraid of you ; I shall never dare 
scold you again.* 

Ill the exuberance of her admiration, Kitty must 
iK'cds cotiilde the fa'’.t iif .Jenny’s aulhora'hip to 
M’ony, but without awakiming the like enthusiasm, 
for that gentleman being deep in his game of 
tniwlling piquet, which disinclined him to with- 
draw liis attention from external objeci.s, and also 
not being particularly iiilirre.stod in liteiury matters, 
only obsei'vi'd that ‘Jenny was a stunner, and that ! 
he had always saitl so.’ And if he liail been in- 
formed that she had been made editress of the 
(Jiiftrln'ftf Jtrricin or Vnnrh^ (w both, he would 
probably have made the sann? observation. 

’riiis philosophy upon Tony’s part, with whic.h 
Kitty was liei-sel f inel i i led to quarnd, aiiiusci I Jenny 
exceedingly, and for an hour or two she continued 
in the highest spirits. Then the long travel and 
comparative? disia>mfoit of the carriage began to 
tell upon licr feeble frame ; she grew pale with 
])ain and weariness, then sick and faint. They 
were fortunately still alone, and all was done for 
her in the way of affectionate tcuidaiice that i:ould 
bo done. Kitty was not one of those young bnlies 
who associate? faintness with immediate dissolution, 
and aiv. frightened out of their small wits on 
beholding an attack of illness ; but she felt with 
anguish tliat the iinprovmnont wliich was hoped 
had taken place of late in lier sisteris heiilth must 
liave been less real than apparent, i^erhaps those 
very attempts to jnocure money by her pen over 
which they Iwul just been so sanguine, hail ex- 
hausted and enfeebled her. At tlii.s thought the 
momentary siinshiiie in j>oor Kitty’s hcaiL was 
quite extinguished, and the clouds that covci’cil it 
wen? darker than those it Inul dispelled. What j 
were a few pounds earned now and again, when set | 
.against the cost of .Jeiiny'.s life i As the light faded i 
out from the short winter’s day, and she Stat with ’ 
Jenny’s aching head pillowed on her breast, and 
with the baby’s feeble moan in lier ears, she was 
filled with sail forehodiiigs ; strange thoughts of self- 
sacrifice .and self-negation, Avhich had for a time, 
grown unfamiliar to her, retook possession of her 
brain, and tunieil her cold - as cold, but as steaily, 
as a statue. As the whistle sounded and the train 
plunged into the last tunnel, she pictiircil to her- 
self her last return from Riverside, alone, when 
Jenny and lier mother had come to meet her at the 
station and take her home. Now’ there was no 
mother, nor any home that coiiM be calleil such ; 
and none to meet, or— 

‘ Kitty ! Jenny ! — there’s .Tcff!’ ciied Tony ex- 
citedly, as the carriage rolleil into the, gas-lit 
station. And in another moment Jeffs Iiimd was 
on the door, and liw bright face smiled Ihroi^h 
tbe w’indow-pane os he ran beside the still moving 

train. _ r ^ 

How '»liul, »and yet ho\v sad. Kilty felt to see 
him : glad upon he.r sister’s account, to whom she 
could now entirely devote herself, while Jeff 
looked after the baggage ; but sail iinou her owm, 
for somehow his jiresenc^s scattered and broke 
down those ‘ low beginnings of coiiteiil ’ she had 
bc'um to feel in that scheme of sclf-sacrifice which 
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s 1 )e liad jusl now been painfully clabomling. Ob, 
why had ho come with his kind tunes and tender 
eyes, cre yet her mind had had time to harden in 
its mould of duty ! 

‘Jenny is very tired, Jell',' was all her greeting 
to him, cxceiit the thankful lu-c^ssiire of her 
Angel'S. I 

‘ Of course she is,’ returned he choerrully. ‘ TTow 
could it be otherwise after such a jouriu'y! I 
have got a brougham for her, so that she sliouhl 
not be jolted quite to pieces. So get you into it, i 
you three folks and a half; and 1 w'ill billow with | 
Tony and the baggage in a four-wheeler.’ 

‘A brougham!’ sighed .leiiiiy, looking more 
dead than alive. ‘ I call that a wasteful extrava- 
gance.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ he whispered; ‘distinguished 
authoresses don’t ride about in hack* carriages in 
London, let me tell you, whatever they may do in 
Sanbeck.* 

No further exposl illation was made, for indeed 
iHitliing could have Imtii more welcome to poor 
.Teiiny's back ami liiiihs than the cushions nt the 
vehicle in rmestion, which Jelf had had supple- 
meiited for tier especial use. She felt positively 
lietter on her arrival in llrown Streol, after their 
long drive through iiiiscallc*! ‘ 3 ;leiTy Islington ’ — 
the dullest and drabbest of all subiirlis tlum 
when she had left the train. She had been as 
eloipient about Jeirs thought and kindness on the 
way, as her feeble voice would permit her to be ; 
but Kitty had answered nothing. She knew bow 
tender Jiud how true he was, ainl dared not trust 
herself to praise him. To her great relief, he «li«l ; 
not iwcsent himself that night in llrowii Street, 
but left the little family to ‘settle diuvii’in their 
new dwelling alone. If it was ]iot ‘ like lioimv it 
was very unlike what ordinary lodgings would have 
' been ; instead of the smiles of a iiien'cnaiy land- 
lady, there was the honest kind face of Xur^fc 
Haywood to give them welcome. It wouM not 
have beamed half so brightly had tliey been rich . 
folks who had agreed ‘lor six moiitlis certain’ at | 
treble the rent ; for she lovf;d ‘ the young ladies ’ ■ 
as though they had been her own children, ami 
thought them the most heautifiil ami charming of 
God’s creatures. ‘ Master Tony* had always been 
her especial darling ; ami the baby she regaiileil 
as a precious and sacred charge bcqueatlujd by its 
sainted mother to the world, in compensation for 
her dep«iiture heaveiiwaiil. 

Kilty always used to assert that Xnrse Haywood 
was ‘ a lady ; ’ and looking at her witli licr neat 
"ray hair jind gentle, quiet face, as shra stood 
dressed in her new black silk, to w'cdeomc the 
bereaved ones, you would have indor?»;d that 
opinion. She wore a certain gold watch and chain 
a little osientalifiusly, to be sure, in the front of 
her dress, but then tlieae bod been given her by 
Mr Dalton’s own hand, and she AvisluMl to shew 
her.se.lf mindful of hiiiL Her face, like her person, 
was pluin]i, ami, notwilhslaTiding her ndvancctl 
years, quite fnMi from wrinkles ; and if her voice 
was somewhat broken, it was not through age, but 
berauHP, though old, she had retained nil her sym- 
])athi(!s and alleclions (Ihci more easily, perhaps, 
that they were within narrow limits), and was 
sadly ‘upset* at the sight of her dear ones. It 
wiLS their Irouble that troubled her ; and her chief 
care and fiaip were that, accustomed ns they were, as 
she expressed it, ‘to the best of cvcrytliing,* the 


accommodation she liiul to offer them in Brown 
Street w'ould seem misemble and iusuillcient. 

The sight of Jenny, so wan and travcl-wom, 
utterly overcame her, and she could only cxchiim, 
‘ My poor, imr lamb ! ’ as she folded her to her 
heart. 

Truly the ‘ wind was tempered ’ to her and to 
all the shorn flock In that hospitable dwelling. It 
was liumble, 3'et, as Kilty shrewdly suspected, by 
110 means so low-rented as the price Nurse lluy- 
w'ood had charged them, ’fhey would be none tho 
less a burden on their old frieml, because she 
wouhl bear it like a feather ; ami if it lasted long, 
how could she bear it ! lloweviT, she drove those 
thoughts away, and for the present ri?solvcd to 
I feel only tliaukfuliiess. After the nice little 
supper, at which ’I'ony greatly distinguished 
himself, and which she liersclf did her best to 
swallow, lest her hostess should ascribe her want 
of appetite to fasliiliousness ; and after she had 
seen the rest of the party stowcil away in their 
small dormitcu'ies, and .fenny dead- tired had 
fallen nsleep, Kitty sat down in her room, over an 
unaccustomed fire, to east up the expenses of the 
tlay’. Accounts had of old been hateful to her, 
hut now she found a refuge in them from thought. 
Their dry details shut out alike rclleclioii on the 
past and forebodings for the future. 

Scarcely hail she begun, however, when there 
w.as a gentle knock at the iloor, aiel there entered 
Nurse Jlaywouil, 

‘Now, 1113’ dear ^fiss Kitty,* sniil she, perceiving 
the nature of her occupation, ‘ why on earth are 
YOU a- worrit ing \'oui's(*ll‘ about ]>oumls and shil- 
lings, instead of getting ready for your bi*«l, 
which, Heaven knows, you unif'L w.mt enough V 

‘ IJiil, my dear nurse,’ aiisweii.d Kitty, smiling, 
‘1 mii^t needs look after not ojily pounds and 
shillings now, hut shillings and ]ieiice. Voii have 
endeavoured to spoil u<, as iisnal, with .all sorts of 
luxuries ; this lire in iiiy bmlrootii, for one. But, 
indeed, 3*011 must not go 011 so. I told you in my 
letter how very ilillcreiit things were with us, 
reirn'inbor.* 

‘ I know that ; .'iml the more sleime to them as 
have brought it about.* Nurse Haywood lirinly 
believed tliat the Daltons’ misfortunes had been 
caused by some, wicked liuiuan agenc}', assisted 
by the more or less direct assistance of the Devil. 
‘ But 3*011 have no rail to fash A'ourself with 
iiioney-iiiatters 3*et a while. Tliore’s near upon a 
fiumircd jiounds, injr dctir, in the saviiigs-tank, 
xvhich is yours if it is anylirMly’.s, Heaven knows, 
Miiioe it was jiU saved in your service.’ 

‘ Xur.se, nurse, don't talk like that!’ cried Kitt3', 
hmiking ilown in sjiile of liersclf. ‘ Do you think 
w*e have come here to live upon 3’our savings f* 

‘ You are come here to be comfortable, and 
not to w’orrit,’ returned the old dame dccisivtily. 
‘ Your ilear ])apa will be home soon, please Goil ; 
and a pretty thing it will be if he finds 3'ou have 
been den3'iiig 3'our3idf things in my fiouse. And 
even if lie don’t come back, do you suppose you 
Imve no friends I ’ 

‘ None but you, dear nurse ; except one or two 
who have all Inc will indeed, but not tho power to 
serve us.* 

‘Well, I don’t know; gentlemen who ride on 
horseback with their groom behind them have 
generally money to spare ; and one such at least 
h a been here to-day to ask after you alL A more 
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civil-spoken gentleiiiaii, or who shewed himself 
more kindly towards you all, it is not easy to 
picture.* 

* What was the gentleman’s name 1 Was it Sir 
William Skipton?* 

‘ Very like, miss. ITc mif'ht have hceii all that, 
to jud{(0 hy his liat and boots, which you ini^ht 
have seen yourself in, just as in that lociTkinjf-glass. 
lie didn’t leave his name ; hut he said he was a 
friend of your fiitlicr’a—which went to my heart at 
once, as you may crwlit. And ho asked after you 
all, one by one, down to the sweet baby. He, 
thought you had come yestenlay, it seenH, and 
called to inrpiirc how you all were after your long 
journey.* 

‘ Was he a little man with gray whiskers ?* 

‘O no. Miss Killy: he was a tall, fine-looking 
gentleman, rather stiMisIi, I sliould have s^aid, if he 
had not been so airiibl(\ 1 am sure he is a friend 
of yours, whoever isn’t. —But what I came up 
to sjiy was tliat here is a letter for 3'ou, as came by 
the last post to-day, but which the sight of j'our 
sweet fac(‘s put clean out of my old hca/l till now. 

I thought IM bring it up — else you h.ul much 
Letter not read it to-night — in case it was anything 
about — about yoiir dear papa.* 

‘It is nothing about papji, I am sure,* said Kitty 
c|iiiet 1 ,y, having cast her eye 011 the ad<lress. ‘And 
1 shall take your advice, nurse, and go to bed.* 

She at once proeeedod to put away her a<‘Coiinis; 
and after a cordial ‘ go<}d'iiight,’ the old dame 
withdrew. Then Kittj^ dnuv her chair to the fin*, 
and gazed at the still closed letter with hanl de- 
spairing eyes. She had recognised the handwriting 
at once us that of ^Ir Holt ; and she thought she 1 
could guess at the nature of its contents, lie had I 
called ill person, it seemed, that very day, and : 
now lie had written her a letter. Fate was nut 1 
only hard with her, hut iiigent, as though she had 
already tendered her snhiiiissioii to it. 

Tlie envelope was a large one, and held some- 
thing weighty, like that she had rcce.ive«l fixmi 
i^Irs C'ani]iden. Was it possible that this man had 
dared to send liennone}' — bank-notes/ No; thank 
Heaven ! it was not that. TJiere was a letter, and 
something official on a large piece of paper. The 
reexupL of a preiiiiuiii from a life insurance office 
for one hundred and twenty pounds. What eould 
it mean ? Tlie letter was of course from ^Ir Holt : 

My DE.Mt Mrss D.vlto.v In the hurry of 3’our 
fathers departure, from Kiigland he omitted to 
pay his usual premium to the Palni Ikanch, 
As in a few days it would have been ovoniuo, 
and th(4 policy thereby have lapseil, I have taken 
the liberty to giianl against tliat contingciic>'. 
The money has been paid under protest — that is 
to snj", if it should turn out — whicli Heaven 
forbid !— that your i^oor father should have de- 
ceased before this ilate, the society will repay 
the prcmiuin iu question together with the policy 
of five thousand ])oiinds. Yon will perceive, there- 
fore, that I have incnri'cd no risk, nor yourself any 
obligation, by this transaction, which 1 have only 
effected as a mere mutter of convenience to you, 
and of course not without consultation with your 
friends. 

I did myself the honour to call in Brown Street 
to-day, but mistook, it seems, the date of your ] 
arrival in town. l*ray, make my best compli- 
ments to your sister, and remember me most | 


kindly to my young friend Ton}'. The acquaint- 
ance of the remaining menihcr of 3’our family 
I have not as yet had the pleasure to make, hut 
I hope he bore Ids journey with equanimity. — 
Believe me, my dear Miss Dalton, yonrs always 
most faithfull}', llicii.MiD Holt. 

Slie b)ok up the recfipt again, and read it W’ith 
scarlet cheek. ‘ Ilcccivcl nne hundred and twenty 
pounds.* She was iiidchteil, therefore, in that 
sum — or ill lUJiirly a whole year’s income to the 
man who h;ul paid it. When he wrote that no 
obligation had been incurred on her part, he wa.^ 
writing an untruth, and one w’ldch he knew could 
not iiiqio.'io. upon her for a moment. The ‘ friends * 
with Avkom he had consulted were, of coiirsi?, the 
f ’ampden.**, or probably only Mrs Cainpchm. Surely 
‘ Uncle (icorge* could never have allowed himself 
to he a party to a scheme which made her llii.'i 
iii.an’s debtor I 

She had not known the money was due. The 
appli<‘ation, in fact, had come through her father’s 
bauk«*T.s who had been alw.-iys inslructeil to pay 
it ; and since there were now no funds in hand, | 
tliey had forwanhMl it to Riverside. How hopidess 
would she have felt at Sanbeck, had she been 
aw'arc of it ; aiul how hopeles.s she felt now ! 
Kveii if her father should come home to-morrow 
— poorer, in all probability, than he W'eiit — she 
would he none the les.s indebted to Mr Holt. 
Indeed, the certain news of hffr father’s dcrath, and 
the consefpieiit payment of his policy, could alone 
acquit her of the ])eciiniary obligation, let alone 
any other. Oh, enud Fate ! that her only' escape 
from an unwelcome -she dared not now say even 
to herself, now' that the thing might come to pass, 
a dirtested— suitor, sliould be, as it were, over 
her father’s corpse ! 

She could of course decline to receive this help 
at all ; couhl object to the premium being paid at I 
all ; but then there w’as the coutingeiicy whicli 
Mr Holt had glanced at, of her father dying aft4»r 
the premium had become overdue. He miglit be 
wrecked .somewhere at that momont, but still 
alive ; and 3'et he might not ('(mie back alive 
to Kiigland. In that ca.se his children would lose 
the policj' ; that five thousand ])ouud.s, the poasi:.s- 
sioii or I0.SS of which wrouhl make all the dilTor- 
ence to thiun fur llu-ir lives in this world ; would 
insure them competence, or condemn them to the 
liovcrtj' that one at least of theni W'as so ill litted 
to boar. 

That very morning not twelve hours ago - 
Kitty had been happy, hopeful, in her sister’s j 
triumph ; now' it seemed an age since happiness 
had visited her, and, inoivover, that it would never 
visit her again. Her future looked dark imlccd. 
The Rclf-sacrilice she was contemplating \yas one 
w’hich no man can estimate ; then*, i.s nothing like 
it in the cxpcTiciice r)f his se.v ; lor w'heii a man 
marries ti woman for her inoue\', it is she, and 
not himself, when all is said, who in truth w 
sacrificed. 

Ill mail}' cases, indeed, such as poor Eitt}* s, the 
gilded chain soon ceases to g:ill ; it is only a few 
to whom romance is iiecessaiy, and the purchased 
bride finds her life very tolerable ; but Kitty was 
conscious of an obstacle to her sadf-almegation, 
w'hich made it ten times more hard for her, 
find almost a crime. In giving herself to Richawl 
Holt, she was casing away the offer of Ueoffrey 
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Beiirenfs love ; aud in hv.r licart of hearts she 
had accej»te«l it. 

*0 mother, mother !’ cried she despairingly, as 
she turned upon her slcexdcss Led, ‘why, why 
did you leave inn V 

Siiu ha«l never felt tint need of an ailviser and a 
comfurter so much as now. 


GIFTS TO AVATTERS AND SEllV'ANTS. 

Occasionally is to be seen, in the. windows of a 
few dining-rooms in London, the annoiinconieiiL 
‘ No fees to waiters.’ 

This suggests a query : Why shonld thci'o be 
fees to waiters ? Why should tin's kind of service 
be so set ajiart from all others ns to require a dilfer- 
ent and unbiisiness-like inotle of remuneration ? 
There is surely nothing in the labours of a waiter 
which renders him a special niemher t)f society ! 
ITis thill shoes and his white table-napkin, his bill 
of fare and his bustling activity, may all be well 
enough in lliL'ir way ; but the duties certainly call 
for the exercise of no very remarkable amount of 
talent. The eonvmitional clippings of language 
which sometimes amuse a visitor at the nnmj busy 
of the middle-class or coininorcial esiablislinieiiis, 
'wlipii instructions are, given out and tlio coniponeiils 
of a ilinner bmuglit in- -‘One veal and ham ;* ‘two 
calves* head and bacons ‘ two mashed potatoes ;* 

* lialf pale ale * three (Jhesliires ;* ‘ two college j>iul- 
ilings’- -are not achievements which put in requi- 
sition any va^t inonil or inlolkctual power. The 
waiter i« cx))ectfid t<» see that the right dishes are 
brought to the right persona ; that siudi rcfpicsts as 

* not too much done,* or ‘ only a little fat,* arc duly 
attended to ; that the coveted middle half of the 
Tmvsi is not rebiiiied too long by any one reader ; 
that there is the wherewithal in the waiter’s jwcket 
to give change to anybody and everyhotly ; and 
that he accounts to liis ein])luyer for all the money 
taken. Tlicrc is a story toM that, at a suburban tca- 
ganleii, one waiter toM another, in an agony of 
despair, that ‘ Two teas and one brnndy-aiid-water 
had cut off over the palings I* Of course ‘two 
roast porks and one apjile-saiien* are not likely to 
evade payiiieiit in a respectabl*? dining-room ; but 
still the waiter will naturally be on the alert. 
Nothing in this, however, requires greiiter prompt- 
ness and cleverness tlian are displayed by shop- 
keepers or shopmen. 

If we give a penny, twoponep, or threepence (the 
particular amount does not ulfect the question) to 
:i waiter, why not to the servitor bidiiiid a counter ? 
If we enter a stationer’s Bhf»p and pay sixpence 
(say) for a quire of paper ; if the shupinari put on 
a look of expectancy which nothing less than a 
penny gift will satisfy — shonld we not <lccm 
this a strange inode of coiidiicting business ? Do 
the young men who sn]>ply sandwiches and ale at 
a luncheon bar ; or the young ladies who dispense 
sweets at a pastry-cook’s; or the spruce-looking 
a.SBistants at a draper's, wlio sometimes have end- 
less trouble Uj satisfy a iiddlc-faddlc customer- do 
these or any of these reap the harvest of a fee ? If 


not, why not if It is nothing to the puiposo to urge 
tliat a penny is too smull a matter to be contested ; 
we nil know that ‘mony littlcs niak a inicklo ;* 
and besides, anything which is comiiiercially clumsy 
ought licit to be iiiuiutuincd as a permanent system. 
If the waiter receive less than ho ought, he is 
wronged ; if iiiore than he ought, the customer is 
wronged ; while in any case the waiter's half- 
mutlorod thanks for a tpfl involves a lowering of 
that indepciideiice of cliaracler which is respected 
by a lioi/zfU /ff, for services rendered. I 

Fees to waiters, coaclimeii, guards, and vails 
or presents to s(uvants, rest upon the same basis ; 
while the povr-boire of the French and the trink- 
(jvhl of till! llcirmans are analogous. Perhaps we i 
had more ahiises of the kind in England in past - 
limes than we have now. Mr Unsh, when he i 
anived in Eiighind as ambassailur from the United ■ 
Slate.s, was struck with a novelty of this class. 
While eating his first English dinner at Ports- 
inontli, his cars were regaled with the sound of a 
merry jieal of bells, which he afterwards learned I 
was inleiided in honour of his arrival. After : 
ilinner, he was told that the bell ringers desired to \ 
pay their respects to him. ‘ Eight men,* Mr Rush ! 
tells us, in the Narrative of his ReKiilonce at tlni | 
Court of London, ‘with co.ats reaching down to j 
their heels, hi-reiipoii entered the room. They i 
ranged themselves one after another in a solemn ! 
line along the wall. Everything being adjusted, ' 
the spokesman at their head lirokc forth with 
[ the following unintelligible, address. Tie said that 
1 they had “ come with their due aud cnstoniary 
rc.spccts to wish me joy on my safe arrival in Old 
England as Ambassador Extraordinary from the 
Unitfd Slate.s ; liojiing to receive, from me the 
usual favour, such as they had received from other 
ambassadors, for wdiicli they had their hook to 
shew.” This book was a curiosity. Tt looked like 
a venerable lieir-looui of ollice. There were in it 
the names of I know not how many ambassadors, 
iiiiiiislers, and other functionaries, arriving fj-om 
foreign piirts, thronghont the lapse of 1 know not 
hiiw' many ages, with the donations annexed to 
each ! * 

The. custom of giving vails or presents to servants, 
when visitors Ie.ave a house, has considerably fallen 
off, although still much too jirevalcnt ; but th.! 
tiwlesman’s bleeding, the expected gratuity to the 
servants of customers, still reigns in full force in 
the metropolis, if not elsewhere. The cook, the 
hoiLsemaid, the butler, tlic footman (especially in 
large eslablishmcnU) consider that they have a 
claim upon the pockets of the tradesmen wlm 
supply the. house, tho gratuity being expcchMl 
either at ( ’hristmas or when the bill is paid. The 
valet or ‘ gciillcman’s gentleman* similarly looks 
ont for the tailor, the lady’s-maid for the modisk, 
tho coachman hir the harness-maker and the 
corn-chandler, and so on. Although this may, 
to the eye of u looker-on, seem like a mero act 
of kindness to persons in a menial position, yet 
it is in fact paying them indirectly instead ol 
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openly and avowedly ; for thei-o can lie very 
lillle doubt tlijit, in the long-run, the m.'uster or 
Diistrefls nially pays tlu'sc uinountsi, by a corre- 
Hponding increaRc in the clnirges made in the bill. 
Tlic indoor BervanU of an c^Btablishnicnt tax the 
tradeamen in this way; but the heads of the 
liousehoid have to run the gantlet among another 
list of f(?e-receivers or fc;e-ljeggaivc. The poaL- 
nian, the beadle, the ]aiii])ligiiter, the scavenger, 
the * regular diiRlinaii,’ the turncock -many of 
them (we are Rpcaking especially of Loiidcm) call 
for annual gratuities under the well-known ilesigiia- 
tion of njhristmas- boxes.* SywleniaticHilly \ven«l- 
ing their way from liouse to house, in the widl-to- 
do Rtrccts, with their books and pencils and for- 
malities, tiiey make an application as if it were the 
assertion of a right, an<l seem miicli disposed to 
expostulate if silver fees arc not Ibrllicoming. It 
would be diMiciilt to tlefeiid -tliia eustoiii on any 
Bound prineijile. All these men are paiil for their 
services by the firms or companies that employ 
tlieni ; and if the pay is too small, that is no iaidt 
<d' the hoiisi'keepers. It is, in fact, a relic of the 
graceful and kindly old custom of mutual present- 
giving at (Christmas ; hut it has lost all its grace by 
its one-sided iK'SS, and by being made a matter 
of busiuoRS — almrist of compulsion. The item of ' 
i'hristnias- boxes lias liecomc rucIi a large one in j 
some of the commercial rslablishments of the 
mctrop<»liR, that there is a strong desire; to frown 
<lowii a cuRtom which has dc'geiieratcd into an 
ahiiRO. The kindliness and hospitality of a man | 
who knows that lie is wellBcrvcd will always lind j 
ways of shewing themselves ; there is no fear that 
the heart or the purse would be closed by a common- 
Rciise view of this matter, 'fliauks to railways ; 
they have shewn that a traveller may have a long 
<lay*s journey without being oestered for fees by 
the servants of ‘the roa«l,* and yet obtain fully as 
iiiucli civility from them without any attcmipt to 
puix'hasc it, 

I Intel arrangemenls, except in poinewcdl -managed 
eoiicerns, are vitiated by the fee system to an j 
unsatisfactory extent. You put up at an inn or 
hotel for a single day, and glance, at the bill just 
before your deiiartiire. It may contain uo separale 
charge for servants, although you know from expe- 
rience that a payment fixun you to them will be 
expected. You have to consider whetlier j'oiir 
accomiiiodaiion has been in the ‘ coffee-room’ or 
the ‘ commercial room whether or not you have 
boil a ‘private room whether 3-011 have received 
services from other domestics than the three func- 
tionaries familiarly known as ivuiler, cliaiubcr- 
inaid, and boots ; and whether tlic esUiblishiiiout 
lias the general asiicct of an njipor-chvss or middle- 
class hotel, or only of a ‘ railway inn.* All these 
matteTB you have to take into account before deci<l- 
ing on the amount of hoimrariuiii to set apart Ibr 
the Borvants. A most unsatisfactory Bystom, seeing 
that yon seldom know' when 3'oii have done enough, 
or whether you Lave done too much. If ire admit 
the propriety of paying other people’.^ Rcrvaiils 
(which we doubt), the hill may be drawn up 
by entering a separate item for ‘attendance.’ A 
traveller hereby quickly learns what his rate of 
expenditure would be at an inn or hotel ; and 
dilYcrent classes of establiRlunents would b(? selected, 
to suit dilTercut pursi^s. 

But why a separate cliaige at all ? Even the 
entry of ‘ attendance ’ in the bill is not alwa3's a 


pafegiiard against uucertaint}'. The writer re- 
iiieiiihers an iiistaiice at an Irish hotel, where, 
although ‘ attenilaiice ’ was charged in the bill, a 
Bolieitalion of ‘ Waiter, sir,* was put forth on the 
gnmnd that ‘ ina.sti;r keeps the attendance fee for 
liitiiHelf.* Why, we repeat, a separate charge at 
all ( If we go ainl purchase a hat, the hatter 
does not enter an iLi-ni in (he bill fur the service 
of his .shopman ; any kucIi item is supposed to be 
iiicludcil ill tlie ^■llargr* for the hat, and the cii.stomer 
is not plagU'?d with details with ivhifli he has no 
concern. And why not the hotel-keeper, the 
railway inn-kia:per, the keepers of coiree-houses, 
c.hop-hoiiscs, and diiiiiig-rooiiis I If the charge 
for a hell be two shilling.s and ymi are expected to 
give an additional sixpence to the chumhermaid, 
why nut call it half-a- crown at once, and h'-ave. 
the master to settle witli ]ii.s servants f That 
remarkable personage ‘boots,’ who is exiiectcd lo 
know cvorythiiig and to be everywhere to serve 
everyhod}', ina}' be supposed to be worth a certain 
annual wage or salar}', which there would be no 
ilillicult}' in fixing between )iia.ster and man; there 
is no app.arent reason why the master Bliuiild be 
out of pocket by this aiTangemeiii, for his charts 
inigbl be made to cover all such expenses with 
justice to himself and lo his customers. 

That such a tiling can be dom; w'C have proof in 
some of the recently established dining-rooms in 
Louiloii. The conventional penny to the waiter 
(siddom more than a penny in the class of cstahlisli- 
menls we have now m view) is, however, in most 
cases still given. The clerks and wai'chouscmen 
who can snatch a hasty half-hour lor a inicl-day 
meal (they are not all so lucky as to have suburliaii 
villa.s with a six o'clock dinner awaiting them) 
flock in great nuiiihcrs into these establishments— 
thickly congregated around St PauL*.R, Chcapside^ 
and (’ornhill ; the}’ pay for their refection, reason- 
ably in most case.s and givtt the waiter a penny 
more than the chaige made by the proprietor. 
Tlic Binallnoss of the lee cannot eilcctunlly hide the 
ahsnrility of the S3'sleni. Waiters probably at one 
time received salaries in tlic same way as shopmen; 
hut their masters, liiiding the fees amount to a 
good round sum, insisted on a lessening of salary, 
until at h'ligth matters have come to such a point 
that the .^enMiit jiay.^ the master (a good haud- 
.some royalty, it is nnderstooil, in llonriahing 
CRtablishmeiits), and his fellow-servants beside.^. 
Man}' a brad- waiter baa saved ciiongh money 
out of his accumulated fees to become an 
liotcl proprietor on his own account. Ifero we 
come nmiid to tlic same dilemma as before ; if 
the waiter receives more than his services are 
worth, the x>ublic are the losers ; if he receives 
only what they are worth, a clumsy, iiucominercial 
system is inaiiilaincd without spocuil gain to any 
of the persona concenioJ. 

We liavc just adverted to the spawely adopted 
‘no-fee* system. Some of the City dining-rooms, 
well appointed and well served, liave a smaU 
inclosurc near the entrance where a cashier is 
placed to recidve the money. Dilfereiil modes are 
adopted of acquainting this cashier with the num- 
ber and kinds of tlic good things which have 
const i tilted the refection ; he adibi up the values 
with the quickness of an expert arithmetician, 
iianirs the amount, and receives the exact sum 
from the diner. The waiter receives neither pay- 
ment nor fees from the public for the simple duty 
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of bringing iu aiul currying oiil laden and unladen i 
platteiH We may safely give the proprictoi-a 
credit for suflicieiit sagacity in laying their plans 
that neither cooks nor carvers, waiters nor casliiers, 
shall cheat them with impunity. Wc sunnise 
that in some of the establishments the proprietor 
himself acts us cashier during the busy hours of a 
City day. The cashier plan is in other rooms 
combined with the fee plan by a penny being 
added to the rapidly counted kuiii nainctl by 
the money-receiver; which penny is presumably 
handed over afterwards in some way b) Ihe head- 
'waiter or amongst the waiters. But this is a 
distinction without a difl'erence ; the folly of the 
fee is still retained. 


TlXr’S LOVERS. 

IN FOUll ('HAPTKIW. — CIIArTEIl IIF. 

A riNK brisk late autumn morning, when they 
met next day at breakfast; through the great 
windows the golden-leaved oaks stood out russet 
against the sombre green (»f the pine-woods. The 
fiTns were covered witli gem-besprinkled cobwebs, 
which hung from frond to frond, all dry, brown, 
and crisp. The larches were of a russet yellow, 
amongst the leathery given spruces ; and glinting 
ill the distance, its bosom sparkling in the. sun, 
was the great lueiv, doited with gnu'n islands, 
bearing pines and clumps of evergreens, while iu 
all directions wild-fowl iUttc«l and splashed about. 
Now it was a Hock of wild-duck, with their keenly 
cut swift wings, wheeling round and round, before 
descending with a rush to Ihick the water ; anon it 
would bo a flock of coots flying with a piiung cry, 
and tlieir feet trailing in the. lake ; while grebes 
and divers di.«ported here and theiv iu the pale 
Hunshiiie of the passing year. 

The nows about the a<lniiral was t^xccllent., a.s 
Tiny took her place at the table, and Mis Row- 
botliain, all smiles, began to dispense the tea and 
c(ilfee. 

Ms it to be the pheasants this morning ?’ said 
Lonsdale languidly; ‘or will 31iss Murniy allow 
us to play cavalier in a ride?’ 

* I could not go away from I he hou.se thi.s inorii- 
ing,' said Tiny ; * not till my uncle is better.’ 

* But lie said, my iloar, that you were to go out 
to-day,’ said ^frs Rowbotham. 

‘Yes ; uncle is very kind,' .said Tiny; ‘but still I 
I should not like to be out of sight.’ 

‘Well, look here,* said Cai>t:uu Barry; ‘I’ve 
been longing for days to go on the water. TjcL -a 
take, the guii.s, and try for the ducks. Miss Murray 
Could go with us, and then we .shoubl always be 
iu sight of the liou.se, and a signal would bring us 
back. How would that do V 

‘ Ah ! the very thing,* said the captain. 

Tiny’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, and the 
matter was soon arranged. One of the keepers 
was to have the boat reaily in an hour, and soon 
after breakfast the party prepareil to start. 

* Not going, Lawler ]* said Oaptaiii Ikirry. ‘ Come 
along, man ; there *11 be plenty of room.’ 

Captain Lonsdale frowned, and Lawler glanced 


lit Tiny, to see if she would give him ever so slight 
uii invitation tu be of thu party ; but no : she kept 
lier head averted, and playfully held out her glovo 
to the captain, that he might fasten it. 

‘ Thunks ; no,’ said Lawler. ‘ 1 am going to the 
study.* 

‘ Sec that the fellows keep up a good fire,* said 
the dragoon hanteriiigly, and with a sneering laugh, 
directed at the young man, ho followed C/uptain 
Barry and Tiny down the path that led to the 
lake. 

‘ I believe I ’m a fool,* said the young man, on 
soon a.9 he IloiI shut himself in the study ; ‘ hut all 
the same, Ihc more I see her getting limed by that 
mail, the lianlcr it seems. J ought to go away, but 
1 can’t. Does she love him, T woiuler ?* 

He lni)k down a book from the shelves, and 
threw himself into a chair, resLed his Ibivliead on 
hi.s hand, and tried to read, but not a woiil could 
he retain. 

* I ought to have gom; with tlieiii,* lie said at last 
impatienlly. ‘A look would have drawn me, but 
she has only smiles for that man. If he were only 
a line true hearted f(‘llow, I believe I coubl give 
her lip without a murmur, and say : “ Hod ble.-i-s 

them both! ” but with such a man as that Oh, 

it *s insiippoi table ! I shall have to make some 
excuse, and go.* 

‘ 1 hope that boat \a safe,* he said to hiin.self 
after a ])ause ; and a strange, feeling of iineasines.^ j 
came over him. ‘ 1 wish slie were back on sliorr. I 
The signal would bring her, but it would only j 
alarm her ; and I should look as if I had brought 
her asbuiv on false pretences. Bah ! 1 ’in out of 
sorts.* 

Ifo look to walking up and down the .study ; 
went to the billiard-room, and took down a cue. 
but only to put it back in di.sgiist. He was going 
to llic drawing-room, but hearing Iho voice of Mrs 
Rowbuthani, he fled ill dismay back to the .study. 

Here the Ihoiighls .about the .safety of the boat 
recurreil to him, ami, in a .state of iiervou.s fidget, 
he took a lortpidta from iU ea.<o on the wall, anil j 
w(?iit into the dining-room, where ho .soon made 
out the party on the mere — distant ipiito a couple 
of luile.s now, and a tiny white puff of smoke told 
that the sport had comiiieiiced, though with what 
fortune lie could not iletcct. 

He .stood watching Uicm for half an hour, when 
they passed round a curve in the lake, and he saw 
thrill no more. 

* I shall have to go,’ he miittereil, as he went back 
to replace the loi-gnette. ‘I might have finished 
what I wanted to mid, and gone to join them, 
rowing myself in the skilf. I will too,' he said. 
‘Suppose 1 ring for the keeper, and get a gnu. No : 
the very thing ; I *ve gone out to try for pike ! * 

lie rang the bell, and asked for tlio second keeper ; 
and in half an hour, with the man to scull him 
about, lie was fishing in tlie lake, and each minute 
lessening the distance between him and the shoot- 
ing-party. 

As it happened, his sole wish was to api^roacn 
the other boat with a good excuse on his lips ; the 
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fishing was a sncondiiry considorulion; but fate clinging te the bottom, and shiicking for help; luid 
willed that he was to have excellent sport, and he Captain Kirry and the keeper, Myers, swiiiiming 
was delayed tlirco times to niastcr and capture a easily, and evidently in search of that for which 
goodly pike. his eyes were sweeping the water. 

‘Theybes a<running well to-day, sir,' said the ‘Can’t you see miss, sir C said the keeper 
keeper. ‘We Ml go on to the dei*.p water, where hoarsely, as he luggetl at the oars, and sent the 
they're shooting — the big ones lie out then?.* Say- skiff nearer. 

ing which, the man rowed out in the specified ‘Xo/ groain-il Lawler. ‘She went over with 
direction ; and again Lawler was detained, for a the boat, and it must have slriii k her ; she hasn't 
monster pike seized his bait, and though he played risen since.' 

him badly, in the hope that the prey wouhl escape, As the words li-fl liis lijts he was now so near 
fortune was for the taking of the iisli, which was that he left the boat with a spring, ]iarted the 
gaifed at last, and hauled in iriuiiiph into the boat, water with joiiieil hands, tlisapi)(;ared, and rose to 
‘ Jtow straight over to the other boat now,* said the surface again, twaddling and looking in all 


Lawler. 

‘ Hadn’t you better have another throw in, sir /' 
said the keeper. 


direef ions. 

‘Somewhere about there, Jjawlcr,’ .shoutdl Cap- 
tain llarry ; and the young man gathered liiniself 


‘ No ; I am tired of it now,' said Lawler ; and in up, turned over, and dived, 
disgust at the want of apprecialioii of sport on the ‘ Here, help 1 l>oat, boat ' roared Captain 
part of his master’s guest, the keeper rowed steadily Lonsdale. 

uftfir the shooting-i»irly. ‘Oh, you're all right, sir,' growled the keeper 

Twice over the repoils of the guns iolil of sport, i in tlie skiff, .standing up and thrusting dow'ii a 
and when within three or four hundred yanls, hiKil-hook, to soi! if he coiihl catch the girl’s «lre.ss. 
Lawler saw Captain Ikirry rise iq* and lire at a ‘Try more to the right,’ cried Captain Harry; 
heroTi,whichwaslazily sailing’by, and the bird fell, j and the man ]»liiiiged the hook in again up to his 
to go flapping along the water towards a reed-beil | shoulder, and again and aga'u without .siicces.-*. 


further on. 

The kec'per with Lawler turned and looked as he 


rowed on, and then said <iuielly : ‘ 1 s’poso .lem j week.' 


‘ Want help, mate 1* said the kee.per to Myers. 
‘Xo,* was pantdl out. ‘1 could bwim for a 


iilyers knows about them there jioslies ? * 

‘ About what pusis C said Lawler. 

‘'I’hem postios just below the u’ater, sir; he 


‘Like to get in, sir /' said the keeper, this time 
to (’aptain Barry. 

‘ Xii, no, man ; I 'm .all right. Hut for any 


might overset the boat if he ro>Yod atop <*’ one on sake, keep that boat-hook going!' 

* 0111 .* ‘Ifelp, here ! 1 can't hold on!' cried Cfiptain 


‘ Hut I thought it was all deep water there.' 

‘So it is, sir; but the. folks as was here liefnre 


Lonsilale. 

‘ Then let go,’ growled the keeper, plying hanl 

•ai. 1 1. . I- 


the admiral, sir, luwl what they called a pagtuly, } with the boat-hook in every tlirection, while 
sir — a Chinee, suinnier-honse, out in tlu! lake. ; and I Lawler came up to the surface, and dived again 
wlien it got old ami roUeii, it was took down ; but I and again, though his stay below was shorter each 
they coiildivt jmll up tlm big timber pusties it time, 

was built on, and there ’.s two or tliree left now.* M’he l.ast tinn? he came up. his face was blue, 

‘Tull on, thiui, quickly,’ cried l^awler, ‘.and ami thert? was a terrible hiok of despair upon 
let's warn tliem.’ if, .xs he placeil one arm over the side of the skilf 


imiwitiently. ‘Here, let me. take, one of the. sculls.’ I warned him otf. 


‘C.an’t, sir; there. ’s only one pair o' rowlocks. 

I 'll be with 'cm s^jon.* I 

They were now about a couple of hundred yaiils 
off ; and, at Lawler's instigation, the keeper with 


him turned and shoutctl a warning : ‘Mind them to drown ! 


‘ I ladu’t we, get the drags, sir ? * said Myers, 

placing his arm over the gunwale. 

‘ Here, help ! Are you men ?* sliout^Hl Captain 
Lonsilale. ‘ Hiiiig the boat here ; don't leave me 


there posties, .Tern ! ' As he had crawled on to the Ihit bottom of the 

‘ Hey V was shouted back. capsized lK>at, and was only in danger of catching 

‘ Mind them postie.s ! ' «'i very bad cold, no one stirred, but one blank face 

‘No postics here,* was the reply ; .and then, with w.as I’lirected at another, till, with a lioar.se cry that 
the keeper pulling one oar, .and ( Captain Harry was hunlly human, Lawler suddenly thrust hinisell 
the other, and a pretty good ‘ way ’ on, the hroad from the skilf, turned, and swain liaiil lor the 
flat-bottomed boat >vas Hi?eii .suddenly to glide up cai»si/ed boat. . , ^ ^ • ii < i 

on one side, as if it avjw being lifted, and overturn, ‘ WJiere 's he going ? ' cried Caprain HaiTy. Uoo(l 
while those who followed were still a himdi’eil and heavens ! that 1 should liave lived to see such a 
fifty yards away. day!' . , ,r • 

‘ Jlow ! ' cried Lawler hoarsely, ‘ or we shall be ‘ To join the capLaiii, .sir, .*s.aiil Myers. O sir. 


ostics here,* was the reply ; .and then, with w.as ilirected at another, till, w ith a hoarse cry that 
per pulling one oar, .and (.?uptain Harry was hunlly human, Lawler suddenly thrust liinisell 
IP, and a pretty good ‘ w’ay ’ on, the hroad from the skilf, turned, and swain lianl lor the 


‘ To join the captain, .sir,' .*!.aiil Afyers. ‘ 0 sir, 
let *3 go and get the drags ! * 


too late;' and he (inicklytook his .place in the let's go and get the drags . . , n . ■ 

fore-part of tho boat. As tlic man tugged at the ‘ No, no ; he means .something, cned Captain 
sculls, the little skiff flew through the water. As Harry excitedly. ‘\es, I see. RowafUiP Us; and 
Lawler stood, divesting himself of coat, vest, and lio loo.sencd his hold, and swam alter the other, 
boots, he saw tho capsized boat floating gently just a.s, when near the boat, Lawier raised hnn- 
away, urged by the brisk breeze, Captain Lonsdale self well in the wriiter, tiiriiod over, dived, and 
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iliHuppeurad bciicuLli tlic liuut. A dozen si^coiids 
of ii^oiiy followed, and as llie Hkiff waa rowcil close 
up, and the captain rose, feeling that it waa for his 
reception, the second keeper {'roaned, and said in 
a husky voice : ‘ The brave young chap *a gone 
too.' But as the wonls left liis lips, Trawler s heail 
shot up on the other side, and with him rose the 
body of Tiny Murray. 

‘ Quick ! ' shouted Lawler, beating the w'ater ; 
Mier dress is caught underneath.' In less than a 
minute, the skilf was round, and 'I’iiiy dragged in 
by the keeper ; but he liad to use hw knife to cut 
her dress, which was liitclied in some hook inside 
the boat. The act of dislodging this rocked the big 
boat so that Captain Lonsdale grew terribly alarmed 
for his own safety, find sliouted twice in agony. 

‘Now, then ! ' crieit Captain Barry to the second 
keeper, as he laid the inanimate body in the stern 
of the lioat; ‘row, man — back to the Hall, fur your 
life- - mid lici-s.' 

‘ What ! and leave you gentlemen I ' saiil the 
man. 

* Yes, of course,' cried the sailor, passing an arm 
under Law'ler, who was ipiite exhausted. ‘ Kuw 
for your life! Tell tliem hot bath - doctor ! ' he 
shouWd ; but the boat was ali-cady singing througli 
the water, as the man bi'iit to his task. 

‘ Stop that boat ! ' .<ilii'ieked Lonsdale. ‘ Are you 
going to leave me to drown ?' 

‘No, sir,' growled Myers, crawling on to the 
bottom, and nearly dislodging the captain. ‘ Wc'rc 
agoing to drown all ahmg with yer. — Here you an*, 
sir,* he continued, Btretchiug out his hand ; and 
W'ith his help, liawler, blue and exhausted, w’as 
dragged on to the bottom of the boat, where 
(Captain Barry soon joined them, with the result 
that the punt was sunk al]iio.st entirely out of 
sight, and its freight in momentary danger of being 
floated off. 

*Jt'.s worse than murder,' groaned C.\apiaiii 
JiOnsdale, clutching convu Lively at Myers. 

‘ Kver so much, sir,' said the nian dryly. ‘ Hadn’t 
you l)ctter give mu the tip as you meant, albiY; it 's 
all over ?’ 

Lonsdale glared at the keeper; but his aspect, 
with his wet hair and whiskers, was so far fi'oiii 
impre-ssive, that the man was not much moved. 
Until the skiff wa.s out of eighty very little was 
said, and by that time, Lawler was somcwhal 
recovered, but he lay on the boat without a w'oid. 

‘ I .su])pose the lake isn’t very deep here, keeper, 
is it 1' said Lonsdale, as they were drifting before 
the wind, and a Inreb nearly sent him off. 

‘ Well, sir,' said Myers, ‘ T should say that just 
'l)oat here 's the deepest part of the whole mere ; 
they do say as there 's thirty foot o* water.' 

The dragoon’s teeth chattered, and his oyess 
rolled despairingly about, but tbf‘y met with nothing 
consolatory, for no one Rccmcd to care for him, and 
again and again he wished mentally that he hod 
learned to swim. 

‘ We ought to touch that little island in a few 
minutes,’ said Captain Barry, as they drifted on. 

‘And so wc shall, sir,'sai<l the keeper, ‘or else 
get so near it we shall be able to swim asliore, and 
turn the boat.' 

The news excited Lonsdale ; and all turned out 
os the kee]>eT had saiil. They drifted so near that 
hc^ lowcreiL himself into the water, felt for the 
paiiitcr-rupe, and then swam with it ashon^, 
dragging the bout up on the gravel The men 


then tiU’iKMl the punt over, baled it out, and were 
atloat 111 it unco more and drifting before the 
wind, when Uie skilf appeamd in sight with two 
men in it, bringing spirits, blankets, and wrappers. 
Blit the news of Tiny waa far from encouraging. 
The doctor had been sent fur, and the sei-vuiits 
were iloiiig everything they could, but the ma n 
was afraid that there was little hope. 

CITAn’KIt JV. 

ft waa, however, found on their return that tlicre 
was hupe, for the doctor had restored animation, 
but it was only for a severe feveri.sli tit to siiper- 
veiii*, anil for many days there waa a liard struggle 
with death. 

Till* olil admiral had insisteil upon his guests 
staying, in .sjiitu of lii.s trouble ; and he appealed 
again and again to Lawler as to wlielli(?r lie was 
not the most ill-used man on the face of the earth. 
‘The gout’s better, though,’ he said ; ‘and gad, 
sir, 1 forgot all about it as soon as I saw theia 
bringing my little darling np to the house. Lawler, 
iiiy hoy, if it lijul gone wrong with her, I believe 
it woiilil have killed im?.* 

It was a foitnight befoi-e 'finy came down to the 
little drawing-room, looking vt?ry pale and weak; 
and no somier was it aiiiioiiiiced, Lliaii Loiisilalt; 
riLslieil ulf to pay his lioiiiage. He was not gone 
long, however, before a message came into the 
study, where Lawler had shrunk upon seeing 
Lonsdale hurry oil 

‘.She’ll be better pleased to see him* he mut- 
tered bitterly ; and then be sat brooding, as ho 
thought abiAit the terrors of that day, of the agony 
he had endured, and the ndief when he knew that 
she would live. ‘Jfalf sellishness ; I thought more 
of self tlnui of her, poor girl,' lie saidl ‘Why 
should I grudge her tile happiness she feels.' 

‘ Where is he ^ Jii the fctudy ^ Might have 
known * 

Tt was tile old admiral’s voice, a.s he came 
stumping across the hall, ciiid the next moment 
he limped into the ])hice. ‘Here, I say, you, Harry 
Lawler, what the dickens are you doing burying 
yourself in liooks, and leaving me to drive my.sclf 
mad liunliiig after you I 'J'his gout 's coming back, 
like like like a liurriciuie, sir. 1 Hliall bo so 

bad to-iiiorrow, that O dear, O dear! But 

don’t you know f Tiny 's down-stairs again, and 
wondering why yon don't go and see her.* 

‘Captain Lonsdale's with her,' said Lawler 
bitterly. 

‘ No ; Captain Lonsdale isn’t with her cither. 
Why, Lawler, you iloii’t deserve to liave the 
little lass, you don't ; and fur two pins, sir, I’d 
ibrhiil it. (h) and see her directly, you scoiin- 
difl, and, c^gad ! if you say an unkind word to 
my darling, sir, I’ll have you out aud shoot 
you ! ' 

fjiiwler stood lic^.sitatiiig, for he know of old the 
Ifsaiiiiigs of his host ; but this anDouncciiicnt tliat 
the captain had been up, and returned, and in so 
short a time— ' All, poor girl ! ' he thought, ‘ she’s 
too w6ak to have a long interview.’ Ho felt a 
poke in the back from the admiral’s stick os he 
crossed the hall, and the next minute the door hod 
^Vk;ung Ao behind him, and so great waa his emo- 
tion, that the place looked blumd and dim before 
his eyes. He had niiido up his mind, though, to be 
ery quiet, cold, and leserved. She would thank 
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him fur saving her life, and he should say it was 
nutliing, onlv that he was glad she was ho much 
belter, and that would he all. 

And there she was, rising hastily from her scut, 
looking so piile and dedicate, and yet eager, as she 
half mu to meet hiiii, and he was so cold and 
reserved, that his heart gave a gi-eut throb, ami 
beibm he knew il, he liad cauglifc her little hands 
in liis, and was holding them to his hreost. 

‘My poor little girl!' he exchiimud. ‘You 
have been ill.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said softly ; and— it must have been 
through weakness — she leant against him. ‘I’ve 
been very ill, and I’ve thoiiglil a great deal while 
1 was ill. They told me all about it.’ 

‘ About what 1’ he Haul Iniskily. 

‘About how brave ami good you were, and how 
you saved my life.’ 

‘ Hush ! * he said ; and he laid a linger upon her 
lips, to liave his Imnd taken in both liers, .and feel 
it kissed again and again ; and the. next moment his 
arms were round her, and she was sobbing on his 
breast. 

‘ A ml I ’ve been half mad,* he said, ‘ ami hopeless, 
and full of despair.’ 

‘Why?* fihe said softly; and there was some- 
thing of her old merry arch look in her eye.<, .as 
;die met his fully. 

‘ Ijifcaiise I believed yon cared for some one else. 
Ihit you did not love li'im i ’ 

‘No ! never,’ was the- reply, frankly given. ‘Ue 
Ihittered me, and was attentive ; hut my eyes W’ere 
open before the day whiai that terrillle acciileni 
ocenn-ed ; and — and- -you were so cold and cruel 
all the lime.’ 

‘ And she don’t care for yaw a hit, Ilany Lawler, 
not a hit!’ said a voice, which made them start, for 
the old gcntloinaii had crept in quietly, to stand 
«*hiickling at the success of his scheiue. ‘Come 
here, nus*s. Ihit there ; you may kis.s her once, sir, 

and tJien There, riicre ; (lod bless you, luy 

dear ! you’ve made me very happy. Now, I can 
go and have my gout in peace ! ’ 

But somehow ilic gout did nut come on, and the 
admiral was in liigh spirits the next day, even 
begging Captain liousdahi to have another week 
with tlie plicasanls. 

But the captain was rccallcMl suddenly to town, 
and the groom who drove him to the station said 
he W'us 'the stingiest gent us innstcr ever hail 
down.* 

Mm llowbothaiii, how’ever, thought dillerently, 
and she couhdeAl to Captain IkiiTy her sentiments ; 
after tea. 

‘ So thorough a gcnlleinan, Captain Barry suave, 
polished, possessed of the tone of good society, and 
of cxccdlcnt birth. T tliiiik the. admiral h:is made 
a grejit mistake— don’t you i ’ 

‘ No, ma’am,’ said the sailor quietly ; ‘I don’t.* 

‘You don’t, Captain Barry '? * 

^ ‘No, ma’am ; 1 tliiiik he would have spent the 
girl’s money, and broken her heart.’ 

‘ Captain Burry ! ’ 

‘ Look there, ma’am — look there ! ’ 

He pointed with his eyeglasses to where Tiny 
pole and thin, but with the light of love 
shining from her eyes, and Lawler reading to 
her from one of her favourite authors. I’hcy 
seemed to think they were unobserved, for Harry 
softly raised one little white hand to kiss. 

Mrs llowbotham gave hw shoulders a little bit i 


of a sbnig, and said nothing, for the admiral was 
coming up to where they .sat. 

‘Mrs lliAvhothum thinks we have done wrong, 
admiral, in apportioning our little pet For ino, 

I say we have doiu; right.* 

‘Bight! (Iodides.; them, yes.’ 

PHIMATIY EDUCATION TN A:\IEIIICA. 

In the .slate cabin of the Cimard .steamer Scolia, 
the following dialogue lately took place between 
the Hon. John 15. Tuinkin.s oV (Jonnecticut, and Mr 
William ItuberlK of London, who was on a voyage 
to the United States. We give it entire, n.slt 
throws some light on the methods of primary 
education in America. 

Afr TomHm. 1 snjiposc you are not coming 
across tlie Atlantic for the purpose of Kceing the 
Exhildtiou alone '? It in w’ortli coming to America 
to liave a look at her Free Scliiiol.<i, since you in 
England are now so much engrossed in educational 
suhjeclH. 

Air I should certainly much like to 

obtain some knowledge of your schools while in 
the 8tate.s ; and I confess I have not given more 
I tliun a cursory attention to the subject. But 
jK-rluips you may be able to enlighten me. 
j Air T, Any information 1 have i.s at your 
.*ic-rvice. What is the Jirst point you wish t-o ask 
me about i 

Air il*. Well, I shouhl like to know, whether the 
]>arenls of your scholars pay for tlie education of 
their children, and also how your schools are 
supported ? 

Mr T. Our primarv scliools, T am proud to say, 
are now free, ’.riiut Jcstrahle result Ims only been 
obtained within the last ten years ; and so far as 
ran be judged b)*^ st.itistic.M, this change has con- 
siderably increased the attendance at school. In 
my own staUr, the increase in two years has been 
more than eleven tlionsaud ; for if I remember 
rightly, the increase in tlie year after we jiasscd our { 
new law, that is, 1871, was more than five thousand. 

I attribute lids increase almost entii’cly to the Free 
Schools, becuiuse in the year preceding the new 
law tlio incrciuin had only boiui four hundred odd. 

Mr il. Certainly this seems satisfactory. But 
will you mind explaining, if these schools arc now 
free, liow they arc supported I 

Mr T, (lladly. But of course I can merely give 
you the heads of the sources of the school income. 
The first soiirci*. is the Stale School Funds. This, 
again, may he diviiled into two parts : that which 
comes from the income of capital producdl by 
land given by Congress for the purposes of educa- 
tion, which used to be known us the Sixteenth 
Section liunds; and that which Los been given out 
of the Sundus lleveiiuc Fund. 

Mr li. These moneys, 1 iindcratand, may he said 
to be given by the central guvernmeiit then, and 
not by each state ? 

Mr T, Exactly. I am now coming to the moneys 
which come from the individual state. Presently 
I will tell you how little the actual government of 
the Union has to do with education. Well, the 
second heail is, that of the Stale Taxes. These 
vary ns ivganls the mode of levying them in diflfer- 
etil stateiic In Connecticut, for example, with 
I wiiicli 1 am naturally most familiar, we pay one 
I dollar and a half out of the state treasury for each 
I child enumerated. 
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^FrJ^. Then in your state you don’t even have 
a special tax, only a };;mnt ? 

4/r T. Just so. That will shew you how widely 
the several states differ in the tinancial luaehinury. 
But really iny tluixl hcjid, that of Local Taxes, is 
the most important, for by far the lai:>;i*.st propor- 
tion of the riMpiired money is raised by these 
means. T won’t further into this ])arL of the 
question ; and I need only tell you that the fourth 
head consists of Donations in aid of education, 
such iis those of the late Afr l*(‘abody and others. 
Mr l^. Arc large sums received from donors V 
Mr 2\ Jjarge when considered by themselves, 
but Htnall compared to those obtained from taxa- 
tion. In Connecticut, during the last ten years, 
we have received in gifts fur various educational 
purposes something like three million dollars. In 
1873 alone, the amount fKaii local taxes in our state 
came to ],105,0'()1 dollars or about rj.207,3(X) of 
your inoiKiy ; so you see the proportion. 

Mr li. Now that we arcs on the iiiiaucial part of 
the question, can you tell me anything about the 
expenditure— 1 mean the ctist of your schools / 

Mr T. The cost of our schools is the aiiiount 
received from the various sources of income. T 
can tell you this much, however, for 1 have it in 
iny pneket-honk jotted down from the llepiuts for 
*73, that in ('oniiocticut the expenditure per head 
on the population between six and sixteen years 
of age came to 12 dollars 89 cents. 'I'lic expendi- 
ture in tbe oLlicr states was pretty near that ligure ; 
the highest was Massacliuselts, with rather more 
than 21 dollars ; and the lowest, Virginia, with 
rather more than two dollars. 

Mr 11. Who provide your schools, or rather 
sec that they are provided — the separate state or 
the Union ? 

j1/r T. That question brings ns to the radical 
distinction which exists between tlie fuiKdiuns of tin* 
Union and the individual state. 1 will try to cx])1nin 
it to you. The Union has nothing to do with 
education. The only central body is tbo National 
Bureau of Kducalioii; but the cluty of this body 
is only to obtain inforiiiatioii for the use of those 
intcri;sted in education, not to manage the educa- 
tion of the people. Upon each state, rests this 
hitter responsibility; hut here again the state only 
issues general directions, and leaves them to be 
carried out bytlui local authorities, according to 
tlie outlines enacted by each state. The township 
is usually the local unit which looks after educa- 
tion ; in the states where the townshiji is not em- 
ployed, the local unit is a county or district. 

Mr It, Do you have Boards ? 

Sir 'V. Vcs. There are Boaixls called School Com- 
luntees. School Directors, and so forth, who are 
elected, and who have to engage teachers, see that 
there are sufricient scho(d-1iouses, and so fuiili. 1 
.'•lionld have told you, by the way, Unit in 
I some states there is what is called a Slate Ik^ard, 

I Hoinctbing like your Kdiication Department, aiul 
I in some slates an intermediate offic.er — that of 
County Superintendent — who is a kind of inspector ; 
quite a cTeatiun of the last few years, 

Mr It. I should like to know what you do about 
religions b'aeliiiig in your schools if 

Mr 2\ That is not so easy to describe accurately, 
for you must rmuember again the number of states 
into wbicb the Union is divided. I may, however, 
speaking broadly, say that no sectarian teaching 
is given ; and that in most schools the Bible may 


or may not be read, according to the view of 
the school directoi-s nr committee. Our schools 
ura very little troubled, therefore, by any question 
about religious teaching. 

Mr It, And about compulsion 1 

Mr 2\ A compulsoiy system has been introduced 
in many states, which have nassed a law to tins 
effect, and which, I think, will eventually become 
univ(‘rsal ; hut at present the Haw in our system 
of compulsion is that we have no officers whose 
duty it is to enforce tlie penalties, which must 
be done, generally speaking, by some tax-paycr. 

Mr Ji. And your system of teaching, or rather 
pure eiliication t 

Mr 1\ All our schools run, as it were, one into 
another. There are usually three schools or 
departments -‘primary,’ ‘grammar,’ and ‘high.* 
Sometimes a ‘secondary’ is placed next to the 
‘grammar,’ and makes a fourth. None of tln?ni, 
however, is like your grammar-schools, for, with j 
the exception of the ‘ high,’ they are in fact parts | 
of the iniinary school. But in America all classes, i 
high and low, rich and poor, atteinl the jirimary ! 
schiMils ; which they don’t, T believe, in Kiiglaml. | 
The elementary cmirse of instruction is thus carried i 
on ill the ])riniary and grammar schools, the higher I 
collide in the ‘high ’ wcliouls. These primary and 
grammar schools, agaiii, are ^^lLbdivilled into grades 
or classes ; ten, eiglit, or seven, as the case may be. 
At Bo.ston to lake an i^vample wliicli will tix the 
ages .somewhat in your nieniory they endeavour 
to pas.s all children into the grninniar-.'<'choiil at | 
the age of eiglit ; that is, about half-way up the i 
gradi'S or claK.se,s. — Now 1 think you have a vi'ry j 
sketchy outline of our elemsiitary education ; but I 
you will jierhaps, frmii this coiiVi*rsalioii, Ihul it 
easier to go more fully into details when you 
have the various ediu'ational woi-ks at hand oii 
Voiu* arrival in America. 


TDK I’ ID MY SIIBDM^ 

This is a cm ions lillle creature, frofjuenlly called 
the Lesser Shrew, the ^orex pijtjnitrii.’t of natur- 
alists. Jt is to the ordinary mouse what the 
wiim is to the sparrow, ainl the .snout and tail 
are of eiioniKUis length in proportion to its 
diinimilive body. The Pliff-looking bristles pro- 
truding fnnn the droll little snout give one the 
notion of their having been borrowed or stolen 
from some neighbouring pig. The teeth arp 
.diarp and jMiiiilejl, and ditfe.r considerably from 
the teeth of the common mouse; but it is quite 
a liannles.s eivaliire, as its iiunitli is so .small that 
a bile would inconvenience the givcT rather more 
than the receiver, 'riie great point in his favour 
is, that he is an iiiscct-catiiig animal only, and 
liersislciilly declines all temptation in the shape 
of grain, breail-crumbs, cheese, &c. When search- 
ing fiir a new hunting-ground, he moves slowly, 
keeping his Riiout in a state of perpetual activity, 
soinetiiiic.s twisting it in the air in a most liuli- 
crons fashion. My life as a girl in Ireland has 
been amused by watching the habits of shrew 
mice, ’fhey can climb, but not well or quickly. 
Our garden-wall was covered with a variety 
of flowering-shrubs, liuneysiickle growing in a 
zi/zag fosliion across the others. One shrew 
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lued to toil slowly and carefully np the rough 
(hislicd wall in a direct line to the place where 
the honeysuckle was most heavily laden with 
bligkty avoiding the cotoncaster and other Bhrubi*, 
on which tliere was no probability of food. lU 
conipanions never seemed able to acdiieve this 
climbing feat, but always remained on the ground, 
shrieking witli amazing power for such small 
throats. The slmnv shrieks at evi-rything ; it is 
just as miu-li its nature as the lark's to sing. It 
jiiay quarrel now and tluni, but it is by no means 
the vicious being whieli its ugly name implies. 
Americans say tlie opossum lius nineteen lives ; 
noW| 1 am of opinion eighteen out of the ninetiriui 
were stolen from tlie Sorex family by the cute 
j ’possums. You may watch the operations of the 
j shrew-mole as elosely as you please ; it will mine 
; away jnost unconcernedly till there is nothing 
] visible but the lip of iU tail. Ihit once lay hold 
of it, no niatliT how gently, and it iiiimcdialely 
! revenges the insult by dying in your hand. I can 
! speak from experience, for f liave tried the full- 
grown ones, and T have tried one no larger than a 
bean, with like result in all ca.:fes. 

I Is'otwithstaudiiig the fact, that the iiccidiar 
I odour of thesi! litthi animals is tluiir great pre- 
■ servative in most cu'^es, it is no safeguanl from 
the magpies. The magpies — their name wjw legion 
; ahoiit our cottage in the west— used to sit up 
; long alter all other respectable binls had gone to 
I rest, purely and solely for the purpose of coiii- 
I niittiiig wanloiL murder. Their only pleasure in 
killing frogs, shrew-moles, appeared to he in 
the investigation of ilui dead body, which afler- 
w’ards took place with .all tlie clatter and argu- 
ment of a Hume Rule mceliiig. The Irish peas- 
antry say the hedgehog {granfvjnc) is ‘tlie only 
animal that eats the siiout-heail or ant-eater;’ 
hut 1 must confess the only one which wc cap- 
tured on purpose to prove it, scuttled otf with a 
grunt of indignation on heing oth red a doail 
shrew. To he sure, that old lady had five 
children, not gently reposing, but squeaking 
awfully like little pigs, in a iicighlxmiing potab)- 
furrow. Alarm at tlie danger of being separated 
from her noisy nirs])riiig may have destroyed her 
appetite for the lime being ; or she may have had 
Bcruplcfl about eating dea(l-meat. 

As to the shrew’s ne-^t. 1 have seen but one ; 
and I .am not asliamod to confess that I sliould 
never have found that one, but for the assistance 
of the idlest boy in the neighbourhood, >vho, 1 
verily believe, waa cn rapport wdlli all living 
erenturca, whether bird, l.icast, or fish alike. Soft, 
marshy ground is their favourite building -place, 
and a bog is the most likely ])lace of all. 

One might ti'ead on a dozen of tlicsc nests with- 
out being aware of it. There was nothing in the 
appearance of the wee bale of moss and dead- 
leave^ to lead mo to suppose it was anything 
more than an occidental meeting of n bit of 
heather in some dry moss. It hiul no visible 
entrauco whatever. If I hadn't seen the lady of 


the house entering her mansion mther more than 
two feet off, and leaving it in quite another direc- 
tion a short time afterwards, my doubts of its 
existence would have been considerable. The 
fact was, although the nest itself was built above 
ground, the tunnel which h-d lo it was com- 
menced a long way oil’, and about two incliei 
under iht! surface of the moist chsl. Being shaped 
like the letter V, there, was always a spare road 
in case of accidents. Why she should leave her 
m%st ex])(jsod, while taking bo much trouble to 
tunnel the enl ranee, is inexjdicable. 

The Pigmy Shrew has hut two young ones at a 
biilh. Before the fur grows, they an; imt enticing- 
looking creatures. There is a "dark hue round 
lh(! snout and ears, or rather ear-marks ; but the 
[u-'ciiliar shape of the head is not very slrengly 
developed, ’fhe odour from the nest is much 
stronger than from the full-grown aniniul, which is 
scjireely perceptible unless when terrified. Buifon 
speaks of the shrew as having eight or nine ut 
a birth. I think that number must apply to the 
larger species. I never hoainl of a case in which 
the lesser shrew lia«l more than two. Though one 
pari icularly damp boriler was honey-comhed with 
tunnels, they were not sociable, like rabbits, but 
travelled eilluir singly or in pairs. The latter 
was the most usual fashion. 

'J'he Irish pcssaiilry coiisider it most unlucky 
to kill one of these siiout-lieads, as they believe 
them special messengers sent by Providence lo 
destroy the iiisecls wliich would ollierwisc injure 
the crops. It says much f(»r Paddy's intelligence 
that lie recognises the value of tliese usefiil crea- 
tnres. According lo Buffoii, the labouring classes 
ill England beliitvcd the shn^w to be a most 
dangerous animal, which brought all manner of 
evils cm llio rattle and horses by merely running 
over them. The j>oison td a shrew-bite could 
uiily be r ure<l by tlie following charm (we'll hope 
they Ve better citiicated by this time): ‘Take the 
sap out of a piece of green aBh, and plug up a 
living shrew in its place ; then hiirii thy whole to 
a powder; make into an ointment, and apply lo the 
ivouiuleil jiart.’ Another ainl surer charm W’as to 
cut a live slirew in half ; ajiply while fresh, in the 
same way. 

[ should ob-^erve that the Rev. J. (1. Wood con- 
siders the term shrew-mouse, which is used by 
Buffon, as inappropriate, as they evidently belong 
to the Mole tribe, lie mentions a variety of 
shrews in the same family, particularly the watur- 
shrew', which is the most beautiful of all, on 
account of the bubbles of air which adhere to its 
fur giving it a silvery appearance while swi mining, 
lie also notices the dilVercnce between the fur of 
the shrew-mole, ami the onliiiary mouse or rat, 
W’hon examined by the aid of the microscope. 

But tlie Pigmy of the tribe is the only one with 
which irc were on intimate terms, ainl great as our 
friendship was, he. never comlescended to visit us 
during the winter. To speak with caution, I opine 
that he docs not hyberuati*, but feeds on grubs, 
wood-lice, &c., at a comfortable distance under 
ground. I am further strengthened in this opinion 
by his being so decidedly wide awake, when he is 
accidentally turned out by the spade. 

And now, by way of conclusion, let me obser\'C : 
there is one thing, reader, which neither you nor I 
know, and 1 ho])e it may be long ere the British 
pigmy shrew obtains an opportunity of informing 
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118 — will this boaiitiliil insectivorous little animal 
he oi' use in destroy] os' iliu (Colorado Beetle, should 
wc ever have the luistbrtuue to witness its arrival 
ill this rouiitiy ? 


TITK MONTH: 

SCIENGK AND ARTS. 

Jn ordinary writing, from thirty to thirty-five 
words a minute arc wriltim on the average. 
Many a letter-writer has often wished he could 
write quicker or more legibh’, hut has hitherto 
heeii hampered by pen and ink and the usual 
appliances. Something was wanted, and the some- 
thing is now olleri'd in the shape of the Tijpe- 
icritery an instniiiient which prints in Icgildc 
characters any lellor or note, from two to tlirce 
limes as hist as it could he writlen. Tt would 
not he easy to convey an iiitidligiblc hica of 
this ingenious contrivance without lerigthcnGd 
iletails and diagrams ; but the reader may imagine 
a small table, having in trout a sloping key-board, 
and in the rear a frame- work which snpjiorts 
a roller, and incloses a cniiceutric. range of 
levers. The keys, reseuil.iliiig tliose of a tclegmph 
instrument, arc marked with the letters of the 
j alphabet, and with the iiecc'ssary stops and apacea. 

I AVhen required for use, a sheet of pa|atr is ]»laced 
I under the roller ; tin*, keys are touche<l to spidl 
out the words ; eacli key impels a lever wliicli 
bears on its end a corresponding letter; this 
letter strikes an inked ribbon placed Indow the 
roller, and prints itself on the sheet of paper. 
AVhen the first line is eiidiMl, the roller and 
paper shift Ibeir position, and the secoml line 
is printed without loss of time, and so on until 
the letter is finislied. In this way a sheet of 
notepaper or foolscap may be tilled (after sufficient 
practice) with surprising speed. AVe have seen 
a nimble-fingci-ed damsel toiicli off a despatch 
three times as fast as it could b(! written, and 
all in perfectly legible cliaracters, wliich is by 
no mcaus lea::t among the advantages of Ibis rapid 
instrument. The manufacturers are Bifiiiingtoii 
& Co. of Queen Victoria Street, London. 

Dr Tlmrsfield baa invented a writing- frame b}' 
means of which peojilc who an*, blind, or who 
see imperfectly, may write legibly and regularly ; 
and people who can sec may write in the dark. 
It comprises a small flat board on wbicli the 
papc:r is held in place by springs. A ivoodcn 
bar fixed to a movable stein nrosse.s the paper. 
This bar guides the pencil and the fingers of 
the writer, Avho, as soon as he feels that he is come 
to the end of a line, shifts the bar down a noicli, 
and so continues until the page is finished. The 
writing instrument is a style to he used with 
carbonised paper, or with paper specially preparcil. 
Mcasra Klliott Ilrothers of the Strand arc the 
makers of this useful contrivance. 

The PopofF air-bag, so named after the Eussiaii 
admiral who invented it, for raising sunken vessels, 
has been tried at PorLsmouth witli promising result. 


An old lighter, weight tw'o hundred tons, was 
Slink to the bottom. The air-bag was fastened 
to it, and air was pumped in until the pTCSsure 
indicated sixteen and a half pounds to the square 
inch. Then bag and lighter rose suddenly to 
the surface, and with sucli accelerated speed that 
the heavy vessel leaped, so to speak, four feet 
out of the water. The lifting power of the air-bag 
hits thus h(*en satishictorily demonstrated. IIow. 
many such hags would bn icquii-cd to raise the 
Vanfjmrd ? 

The torpedo experinienlfl which have been 
for some time carried on by orders of the Admiralty 
will shew surprising resulU in our next naval 
war— if we arc ever to have anotlicr. A missile 
that swims with groat voloc.ity under water in 
any required direction, anil blows up just when 
most mischief U to be done, is a formiil.'ible moiins 
of attack or defence. The shores generally and 
the c*ntr.‘inces of ports may be so thoroughly 
pixitectc'd by torpeiloes that the approiich of an 
enemy's ship would seem hardly possible. The 
forts at Sjuthoad, in adilition to their heavy guns, 
are to be used a:S toipedo stations, ami we iire told 
that ill the Noinau fort there will be ‘a double 
series of cdectrical connections by means of live 
cable.<i, with as many gnmnd-niines. Thesi* mine.'* 
will be auiToiindeil by a iininber of hidileii buoys, 
each connectcil with the trunk cables by .subsidiary 
wire.s. SiijijKi.'-iiig, then, an enemy '.s shiji should 
aftemj)t to force her way into r»»r!sinoiith, cviTy 
buoy she touched in her jirogross would instantly 
telegraph her approach and exact i>osition to the 
engineers in the fort, and when it was fuiiinl that 
she hud got above a mine, nr wUhiii the range of 
its offensive inlliience, a loiieli would complete 
the circuit, and an explo.sioii would follow.’ The 
effects of a series of such cxplo-sioiis may be 
imagined. 

Kxperiments have been tried in .=ome American 
steaiiLships with a view to ilo Iho steering hy 
means of compressed air. To steer by steam is 
not considered Hullicienlly trustwortliy, as in time 
of war the steam-engine might he injured hy the 
enemy's shot. AVhcii the screw is at work, it 
iiiovos a ])iimp whic.li compre.s.se.s air and forces 
it into a reservoir. AVIieii tlio. vessel is under sail, 
till! Kcrew-hlades only turn round as she moves 
through the water, and * 5 till fiirni.sh power enough 
to eoinprc.ss the air. 'I’Iir power tlius stored is 
brought to hear on the rudder by mechanical 
appliances, which, under the iulluence of un clastic 
medium, work without shock. 

A hrick-innking machine has been invented in 
America, which takes in raw clay, leinpers it, rejects 
stonc.s, and makes from fifty to eighty bricks a 
minute, or, on the average, about thirty-five thou- 
sand in a day of ten hours. This seems to he a 
suitable rate of production in a country where, fur 
some years post, bricks have been hak^ by steam. 
The kiln i’s so constructed that the heat of the fires 
is mode to superheat steam, and this steam is con- 
ducted to all parts of the interior, and through the 
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mass of bricks until tlicy arc thoroughly baked. 
Treated in this way, the bricks arc of much bettor 
(quality, and arc less in price than those burnt by 
fire, for thcio is a saving of nearly two-thizds on 
the cost of burning. 

It is known that hair, feathers, and such-like 
articles can be bleacdied by means of peroxide of 
I hydrogen. A prepariiiioii of this substance is sold 
under the name of Auricome sind Golden Hair 
I Water. Dr Hofmann, in writing on this subject, 
I siiys : ‘ Peroxide of hydrogen is not the first body 
I the industrial application of wliich commenced 
j with trifles and groilually reached an uiiimagincd 
i extension. Nitrate of silver served first tlie vanity 
i of the AYorld as a hair-dyii long huforc its applica- 
: tions in photography. A wish has been cxpriifised 
i that peroxide of hydrogen might be geiieially 
i accessible at a moderate price, and that it wore 
! introduced into the pliannacopfcia. For medicinal 
• purposes it is preferable to oxygen, ozone, or ozone 
; waUu*. While ozone only bleaches ivory in the 
; strongest sunshine of suimiicr, there is no doiibl 
. but that peroxide of liyilrngcn Avoiihl answer the 
same purpose even in the absence of light.* 

TJie government of India are going to icoigaiiisc 
Ibc system «)f meteorological observations Avhich 
biis been for some years carried on throughout that 
givat country. Suggestion has been made lliat 
tlie opportunity AVuuld be a good one for the in- 
Iroductiuii of earthcpiako observafioiis. India is 
subject to eartlKpiake shocks, Avhich appear to 
originate in the Himalaya ; and if a cuntinuous 
serii:s of obscrA'atioiis were made with seismometers 
and other iiistruments, some knowledge would be 
gathei'inl on what is at present a dillicult and 
obscure question. 

i*i-ofessor Loomis of Cambridge, New England, 
continues bis * Coiitilbutioiid to Meteorology,* in 
which he endeavours to slicw what are the laws of 
tlie Aveathcr in dilferent parts of the Avorld. lie 
traces the courses of storms, and finds that move- 
ment is checked by lieaiy rainfall. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the neighbourhood of Nova 
Scotia and NewTouiidland, Avliero tlie Avarm Avater 
of the Gulf Stream ])roduces sucli an acciimulafion 
of vapour that unusually heavy rains occur, and in 
these rains a storm is sometimes arrested for three 
or four days. Diirerences of iempcTature or of 
pressure have a remarkable effect and at long dis- 
tances. In connection with this, Professor Loomis 
thinks he has discovered a ‘ law,* ami that * avc must 
conclude that when the temperature of Iceland is 
much ahovn the mean, the temperature of C’eiitral 
Europe is generally deprossed bclnw the mean, and 
this influence is most decided during the colder 
months of the yi^ar.* Tii corrohoralioii of this avc 
may cite an instance, of which an account aa’os 
published by the Austrian Meteorological Society. 
On ibo 20tli and 21st of May last, a belt of cold of 
unnsually low teiupcratiirc avhs observed in Russia 
and Austria. Mr Stelling, of the St Petersburg 
Observatory, in discussing the pbcnoincnon, says 
that the cold is to be attributed to the continuous 
high range of the barometer, and prevalence of 
north-easterly winds in England, for some time 
before and attor the two days of extreme cold. 

Vice-admiral do Lnnglc has published im able 
paper ‘ On the Periodicity of Huiricanes,' in which 
he inaintainB that the suxi and moon in their 


changes of position Avith regard to the earth play an 
important part in those atmospheric ontbreaks. 
Study of the records shews that hurricanes occur 
in certain years and seasons more than others. 
The season it is thought depends on the sun*s 
Xdacc in the ecliptic, Avhile the year corresponds 
generally AA'ith the liin.iT cycle of nineteen years ; 
and Mr do Laiiglo liiiiU on examining the* par- 
ticulars of one humlred and ninety-live liurricanos, 
that one liundred and nine took ]jlacc Avithin three 
! «lays of the moon*s apogee or perigee, ami filty-six 
at the lime of eelipses of the sun or moon. An 
eclipse appears to intensify the aerial disturbance ; 
but it is reiiiarkablo that the disturliances are the 
same in the two hemisplufres. The years Avhicli 
shew most hurricanes among the islands of the 
West Indies alfo shew that hurricanes occurred in 
the east both on the north and south of the line. 
Twenty-five per cuuit. of the typhoons in the China 
seas fell on tlie same days of the month and in the 
same years as the hurricanes of the Antilles. This 
is clearly a subject Avhich requires further investi- 
gation. 

Jt is a sign of ciAulisation to build :i lighthouse. 
Round the coasts of Japan and on the shores of the 
inland seas, there are now tw'elve lighthouses and 
two lightships. At all these, registers of the baro- 
meter, tlurrmoinetcr, and of the Avind arc kept ; and 
out of the registers Commander Tizard, late of 
the Vliallenger, has compiled a CuntrihutioA to Uie 
Mdenrology of Japan^ Avhich has been published by 
autliority for the inibrmalion of mariners, and 
.'ill Iversons interested in the wind ami AA'cather of 
that far eastern group of islands. 

At a recent meeting in Paris, Mr Leverrior statetl 
that the coast of France is now Avell provided with 
meteorological stations Avheiice AA'arnings of storms 
are issued tAveuly-four hours in adArancc. Thus 
tlio example set by England is producing good 
results ill other countries. Per the inland districts 
a system of ‘agricultural Avarniugs* is to be carried 
out as soon as the details are settled, and these 
must necessarily vary with the physical character 
of the di.<lricts iiiL'luded in the scheme. For 
example, a Avaruiiig to an agricultural district in 
J*ifairdy coulil liarclly be tlie same as a AA'uming 
to a dikrict in the Lower Pyrenees. At the same 
meeting it aa'os mentioned that the leading features 
of the climate of Ajaccio (Corsica) are ‘great atmos- 
pheric purity and uniformity, regularity in seasonal 
cliangc:!, slight barometric oscillation, mean annual 
tempo raturc (53* O', moan winter temperature (53" 2V 
These iKirticulars may perhaps prove interesting 
to iiiA'alids. 

During the rainy Aveather of last year. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth of Edinburgh, in making spectrum 
observations noticed a broad bcml in the spectriiiii 
of daylight, Avlicnever the atiiiosphero was charged i 
with AA'atery A'upour of high temperature, or more ; 
particularly when rain Avas imminoiit from the 1 
south-east. It has been suggested in tlie Quarterly i 
Jounial of the Meteorological Society that as Uie | 
south-east is a qiuirter from Avhich the. barometer i 
is generally very little affected, the daily observation 
of, or looking out for, this peculiar rain-band might 
prove useful as an addition to the ordinary means 
available Avlicn meteorologists attempt forecasts of 
the Aveather. 

Among naturalists llicrc are some who believe 
tlint an organic jelly-like substance Avhich they call 
Jiatiiybws, exists at the bottom of the seOi and | 
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sprcailii a layer of rudimentary life bciicutli the 
deep watcr^i. Air Buchanan, who was chemist on 
board tlio Challenger , discusscR this snhjcci iu u 
Report published in the Proceedings of the Jloyal 
Society. If, lie remarks, this substonce is really 
fonned at the bottom of the sea, * it could hardly 
fail to shew itself when the bottom water was 
evaporated to dryness and the residm*. luxated. In 
the numerous samples of bottom water which I 
Lave examined, there never was sutlicicnt organic 
matter to frivc more than a just perceptible j^niyish 
tinge to the residue. Meanwhile, my coUcagiie, 
Air Alurray, had actually obscrvtMl a substance like 
coagulated mucus, which answered in every jwir- 
ticular, except the want of motion, to the descrip- 
tion of the organism ; and he found it in such 
quantity that, if it were really of the siqiposed 
oq;anic nature, it must iieeessarily render tlio 
bottom water so rich in oi^ranio niatter that its 
pn^sence would be abundantly eviilciit when the 
water was I routed as above iloscribed.* The result 
of the trc'utment shewed that the supposed oigatiic 
substance was in reality sulphate of lime, which 
when subjected to further experiment * crystalliseil 
in the well-knomi form of gypsum, the crystals 
being all alike, with no aniorphous inattirr among 
them.* 

During the antarctic portion of the cnii.se, Air 
Buchanan made analyses of sea- water ice. -the 
OTflinary pack-ic-e met with in those regi«ina- and 
determined its constituents and the temperature 
at which it melts. From thi.s he Ibiuid that [ 
*the salt is not contained in it in the form of 
mechanically inclosed hriiie only, hut exists in 
the solid form, either as a ^ingIe crystalline 
substance, or as a mixture of ice and salt cry.*<tals.* 
And he tells us that a very iiuportant practical 
consequence follows from his ohservat ions, * namely, 
that pack-ice, though unfit to drink when a luiiip 
of it is melted as a whole, may scrv«? as a source 
of fresh water if Jiudtod fractionally. A.s the 
melting-point of the salt ice is lower tliaii that 
of pure ico, it melts first ; and at the same time, 
by keeping down the temperature of the ma.'i.s 
to its own melting-point^ it prcA'cnts any of the 
fre.*?!! lire being wasted. AVlicn the salt ice lias 
all been melted, the. brine may he thrown away, 
aiul the reiiiaiiider of the ice will .supply fresh 
Avatcr. If .1 thermometer be. kept in the ice 
during tluj process of imdting, it will indicate 
by its reading Avhen drinkable, water is being 
formed.’ These fact.s are worth making a note 
of by all who navigate the icy regions whether 
north or south. 

A curious in.stance. of animal Ininsformafion 
has been observed, which perhaps may ])rovc 
interesting to unlearned readers as well a.s to 
naturalists. A sniall crustacean, one of the 
Kntomostraca, is met with on the sea-shore in 
different parts of Europe. On the coast of Hamp- 
shire it is knoAm as the brinc-AVorm or hyiniiigfon 
shrimp ; hnt its .scientific name is Artemin sfdina. 
This cToaiure inhabits the pools in the salt 
marshes near Odiss-oa. Tho.se, pools, tlirough the 
hpcrakiiig of .a dyke, had lost much of their original 
saltness. The dyke*. Avas repaired, and the saltiiess 
of the water went on increasing until it reached 
twenty- five degrees. Simultaneously Avith this 
increase a modification went on in the Artemw^ 
until it Avas changed into a species known as ; 
Artmia MilklhausenvL The transformation con- 


sisted of a diminution of number in the lobes 
of tlic tail, and a general decrease of size. It took 
place uiiiong animals in a state of freedom, and 
wa.s corroborated by experiment on similar animals 
in captivity, when precisely siinihir changes were 
observed. Alqreover, the invci'sc experiment was 
tried: Aricmia MUhlhausenii placed in Avater 
I'eiidercd le.'^s and less salt, gradually retrograded 
towards the form of Artciniu salina. The itiiport- 
aiice of salt as a vital stimulus is, in this case, 
clearly di‘mon.st rated. 

We are informed from India that ilici'c are 
large tracts in the Punjab Avhc'ro Ur Angus 
Smith’s siigge.stioiis as regards cultivation of neat- 
bogs and tarmation of jieat reservoirs could be 
applied Avith groat advantage. Our brief notice 
of Avhat the iloctor has AYriiiun on the subject 
appeared in April last. 


A SOLDIKll’S DKATU— 1S15. 

The foe Lail l**ft the ten Led grniiiul ; 

The liglit was oio-s ; llic day was done ; 

When lie fell, in a desully swoiiiid, 

Alwve tlic lieiglil!!! oC Sobraoa. 

Qnlek :ir«' his frionrU lo h.atho his hiw. 

To staiiiieh Ihe .slowly IriekVmg goit); 
lie seen Lhein not, he hears not, now, 

Or whi.'5iiered word, op caiuenrs roar. 

Put for :i moment, he waits 
Till di.ath shall elofse his girizin'r 
Jlis spirit, throii-'h the orn'iiin;/ gal.-s, 
t^ees a foretaste of Paradise. 

Ilis eye, pfK*r wayworn lr.ive]ler, 

Uesis once on the iie:ilhi‘ry bnie, 

TIjc driinpln;x bireli, the stately fir, 

Tlnit fringe the slreaiiis of Ijivciaye. 

A little pot ho .*;fes (»npe more, 

While ill (lie ^'1:iro of the .sunbeam, 

An ngeil father at the dour, 

A buirniu paildling in the stre.mi. 

And from the .sehoolhousi*, pouring out, 
ilesidi' till! ]»arik.s of .silver Dee, 

Tlie l.'id.s and lassies e.-ill and shout. 

And nice and chase along the le:i. 

No inora ; but ns the c.arthen cords, 

ITnlyin", loose his soul aw.iy, 

Jlis fomrndes eateli the faltcreil words : 

‘The bonny birka of Invorayc.* 

Ko let him rest : afar, alone, 

L-nseen of friends who hoM him dear ; 

Ills only word was : ' Duty done,' 
llu ibskeil no pity, claimed no tear. 

Yet not afar ; yet not alone — 

There is one snn, one sky, ouo dag 
AImvc the heigliis of Subnion, 

Above tho birks of luvcraye. 
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TORTURATIONS. 

Tortukino did not go out of use when it was 
relinquished in judicial practice. It remains a 
well-known element in our social system. It may 
be said to start up afresh with every new gener- 
ation. Society, advanced as it is in many respects, 
inherently continues to be composed of Torturers 
and Tortured. We are not quite sure which is in 
j the majority. Were we to accept the opinion of 
I a venerable tradesman in (llosgow, who had much 
i experience in worldly difficulties, we should say 
that torturers arc much the more numerous. This 
sagacious individual, now at rest, used to allege 
that ‘ every well-doing man has about forty fules 
to look after ; ’ from which slirewd remark we 
may assume that his troubles had been neither 
few nor light. There may have been exagger- 
ation but also a grotesque truth in the observation. 
Every man who by dint of mothcr-wit and assi- 
duity has worked his way on in the world, is 
almost certain to be cmljarrassed by a number 
of persons old and young, who, whether from 
mental incapacity, waywardness, or other causca, 
never cease begging or borrowing from him, or 
relying somehow on his good offices, and giving 
him an incalculahle degree of trouble, which meets 
with no appearance of gratitude, and is all taken 
08 a matter of course. In short, through the greater 
part of a long life he finds himself assailed by 
what wc call Tortiirations of one sort or other. 
At fifty a number have probably dropped off, at 
sixty there are still fewer hanging on, and arriving 
at threescore and ten not moi-e perhaps than one 
or two are left It has been a dreary struggle* 
At seventy-six, when hardy able to crawl about, 
the old man with a sigh of relief says to himself : 

< At length, all my Tortiirations are gone. I can 
now close my earthly career in peace.’ 

It is a delicate subject to analyse. Tortnrations 
are of a very varied nature. In not a few 
coaeB they are more or less a man’s own children. 
Sometimes, they consist of a flock of self-willed 
nieces. Sometimes, they are your own brothers 
and Biflten. Still more melancholy the fac^ wives 
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are occasionally the torture of husbands, and 
husbands of wives. Looking around Bcrutinisingly 
you feel that the whole social atmosphere is flutter- 
ing with ‘ Nc’erdoweels,' who live but to give 
trouble. Who are those who give employment to 
police and criminal courts? Torturations. Who 
All our prisons? Torturations. Who cause an 
enormous annual outlay, in rates and otherwise, 
to the soberly inclined part of the community? 
Torturations. In spite of everything that can be 
done, Torturations of different ages are the plague 
of the world. It lias been so from the beginning, 
and we suppose will be so till the end of time. 

One of the saddest kind of Turturatioiis is that 
which is inflicted by a son on a father. On 
this score, what revelations could be fliscluscd of 
family misery ! From tlie first the father has 
done all that man could do to provide his son 
with a suitable education, and to set before him 
a good example, with no end of the kindest 
precepts. All in vain. The lad is not devoid of 
excellent parts ; he is rather clever than otherwise ; 
but he has no solidity or foresight, is full of vague 
notions, and will settle to no regular business. He 
regards life as pretty much an amusement, and 
rejects the paternal counsels. Trusting to his father, 

I he seems destitute of self-rcliancG. Encouraged 
I possibly by frivolous companions, he is willing to 
drift on os a mere dependant; and the chances 
arc that he drops into the hopeless condition of a 
* Nc'erdowecl.’ The odd and incoinprehenHiblc 
thing is that while one son behaves in this eccen- 
tric fashion, another conducts himself as a rational 
being, lloth have the same fatlier and mother; 
both have been educated alike ; and yet, for no 
intelligible reason, one is conformable to discipline 
and a comfort to his parents, while the other is a 
downright Torturation. Very hard this, very inex- 
plicable ! 

Perhaps, if formally interrogated — pnt on his 
trial, so to speak— the young Torturation would 
have Boinethiiig plausible to say for himselt It 
would not surprise us to hear him indignantly 
discourse on being ill-nsed : ' I have, in fact, 
never been understood. Father would not allow 
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I me to follow the bent of my incliimtionR. lie 
destined mo to go into hia own cummonplticc pro- 
fesaion, for which I have no turn, and licnrtily 
detest Such being the ease, I naturally lust 
liear^ and went to the bad/ A clever lino of 
defence. Wo are reminded of the lines of Pope — 

A clerk, foredoomed his father's soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when ho should engross. 

And 80 the scapegrace, who has never earned a 
shilling, rides off triumphantly on the score of 
outraged genius — his career in * high art’ had been 
cruelly checked. If let alone— only aided with a 
little money while trying his wings— he would 
have soared to be a poet like Keats or Byron, 
though unaware that ho was devoid of the poet’s 
inspiration. Or, if given fair pl«iy, he would by 
his talents have become a second Rembrandt 
or Michael Angelo, though, alas, destitute of the 
qualities that lead to ciiiiiicncc in jviinting. Worst 
of all, destitute of that acute intelligence and 
power of steady perseverance without which dis- 
tinction in any line of industry is impossible. In 
melancholy cases of this nature, the best thing to 
do is to let young IlojKsful have his way. lie 
cannot be long in being awakened from his fan- 
tastic dreams. Failing to rise to oiuincnce in his 
fancicdly sublime piir.suit, there is fortunately still 
room in the world for him. As a last resource, he 
can emigrate to Australia, where, brought to his 
level, and without relations on whom ho may 
sponge at pleasure, he will probably find an 
opening as the driver of a wagon, or in the honour- 
able position of ^boots’ at an hotel 'J'lio folks at 
Melbourne are nut unacquainted with this class 
of imported Torturatiuns. They can shew you 
M.A .8 of Cambridge who once shone in the Ride 
at Hyde Park, and are now driving a bullock- 
wagon or blacking 'boots for a subsistence, or pos- 
sibly herding sheep in the bush. It is a down- 
come to early prospects, and sorrowful for old 
friends to think of, but not absolutely to be 
lamented. Proverbially, ‘a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the hush.’ In a Tortiiration point 
of view, we should say that relation in the 
bush is worth two in the hand.’ Let the poor 
exile alone. Let him feel what he has brought 
! himielf to. It will do him good. lie will become 
! a wiser man. Nothing like the sliarp tooth of 
I i‘xpericnce for teaching the crazy order of Toi-tura- 
tions. Herding swine brought the Prodigal Son 
. to his senses. 

We con picture something even more pitiable 
than a youthful Torturaliun. We could tell the 
■ story of a well-disposed son being brought to grief 
and poverty by a recklessly inconsiderate father. 
Not that the son was under any legal obliga- 
tion to support his father's extravagances, or 
to pay his idiotically coiisliluted debts, or to 
pamper his foolish tastes. But all that is of 
no consequence ; the power of Tortnration is not 
limited by statute. It takes a prodigious sweep 
over the affections. With the keen scent of a 


vultiiro, it fastens on and remorselessly dominates 
the finest sensibilities of our nature. What son 
moving in good circumstances could endure the 
idea of his father going about as a beggar, or 
reported in the newspapers as being an incorrigiblo 
vagrant? ’fherein is demonstrated the father’s 
tour de force. Working on the son’s sensitive- 
ness, he takes matters very complacently, depends 
on benefactions, and fixes liimsidf down as a per- 
manent Torturation. The son writhes under tho 
bunion, but fur decency’s sake he very likely 
says little about iL lie possibly sullers in silcncfs. 
Tlie old fellow is less Bcru])ulous. While daily 
pillaging his son by his exactions, he assumes 
the air of a distinguished martyr, along with 
the right of being impertinent to the son on whom 
he leans for supporL Not improbably — wc know 
a case of the kind — the father lives as a Turtunition 
till nearly a hundred years of sige, all the. lime, 
while pensioned off under the obligation of not 
coming within twenty miles of the metropolis, 
amusing himself, os he considers to bo bis due, by 
])laying cribbago at a guinea a game, to which 
diversion he was passionately attached ; not appar- 
ently imagining he hail any other duty in life. 
The intenssts of the well-doing son who has to 
come forwanl in relieving straits, when sherilF- 
oHicers are troublesome, arc not for a moment 
thought of. 

A wretched exhibition of human nature is this 
bit of daguerreotype, yet the old and heartless 
father habitually preying upon and distressing his 
son, Rcnrcoly composes so horrible a picture as that 
of a foolish mother, who for years and years cruelly 
preys upon and exacts the liberal support of a 
daughter, doomed to stand in tlic gap by tho 
exigences of family misfortune, and to whom no 
inimediato sympathy is extended. See the young 
woman, by birth and education a lady, and possessed 
of literary tastes, constrained to toil with the pen 
not alone for herself but her mother, whose whole 
coiiKideratioii is centred in some selfish indul- 
gences. No care given for the poor girl’s long and 
exhausting labours. She is viewed as the drudge 
destined to support her weak-minded parent in every 
costly whim and fancy. She is to provide the 
finery of fashion, expensive articles for the table, 
tho luxuries becoming for evening parties, tho 
outdfMir amusements from which there may bo 
procured some dclat ‘ Mamma, I cannot afford 
it,* is perhaps mnrmuringly whispered. ‘Non- 
sense ; I cannot do without my comforts. It is 
all little enough you can do for me.' And so, to 
avoid a ruplurc, the wretched girl, lady-like and 
attenuated, toils sixteen hours a day. She has 
dreadful headaches, her eyesight is impaired, her 
life is little better tlian a slavery, until in the 
course of Providence that dreadful Torturation, 
her mother, is happily swept away from all earthly 
vanities. This is no imoginaiy sketcli. It is the 
truth. 

Not unfrequently, TortaiationB spring up nn- 
pleasantly in Buceesuve crops in a family over a 
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long course of time. To begin the dismal round : 
n youth| perhaps the youngest sun of his parents, 
alter being a plague for years, marries a woman 
ns vain and intmctablc as himself. This union 
brings about a double Tortiiration. Then come 
the children of the frivol6us pair, who have sense 
neither to guide tlieinselves nor to be guiiled 
by others, and occonlingly, in ilieir wretched 
fiireer, they form a triple, if not a miadruple Tor- 
tiiration. Ill tlie long round of inlliction, uncles 
and aunts are worn out, cousins are worn out, 
friends and acciiiaintances of every degree are worn 
out A complex and long-lived Toi-turatiou of 
this kind often continues in a flourishing and 
vigorous condition within a family circle fur the 
greater part of a century. 

Of course, it is easy to declaim on the fully of 
submitting to these Turturations. But in iiiiiiimer- 
ahlc instances, not only a mistaken sense of duty, 
but a desire to avoid n public /racof— that odious 
ftair of Mrs (fnindy — is favoanible to the domestic 
tyranny which we are speaking of. External deco- 
rum must be maiiitainciL Piofessional clianicter 
is tliought to be at stake. Tear the veil from oiiUt 
])roprieties, and what sufferiug from secret Turliir- 
atiuns comes to light. Take, for example, a much 
esteemed professional man, one who in his calling 
is considered to be at the lop of the tree. What 
sphriidid success ! What a happy man he assuredly 
ought to be ! Vos, all is beautiful externally ; but 
look belli 11(1 the scenes, and see wlint Bufferings 
am endured from a Turturation. It is a case of a 
w«dl and an ill doing brother. The successful 
man, assiduous and universally n^spected, is the 
prey of a wretch to whom, us a hrotlier, he is con- 
htantly admiiiistciing some species of relief, but 
oil wlioriL succour and advices are alike thrown 
away. The conduct of the Toiiiiratiuii goes beyond 
the demand fur occasional doles. It becomes 
known that he is compromised in suiiie transaction 
which will send him to prison, if not to peiml 
servitude. Money is reciuired to avert a prosecu- 
tion. With indescribable agony a large sum is 
dispensed, and for a time there is a sensation of 
relief. But that time is brief. Fresh annoyances 
break out, as if they were to be cmdlesa. 'J'he 
sorely tried sulfeivr is in truth destined to sink 
under the aflliclion. An organic illness is aggra- 
vated by the scandalous beliaviuur of his licurtlcss 
relative. He lies down and dies— of a broken 
beail— universally lamented. At the side of the 
open grave, looking blearingly down on the coffin of 
Ills victim, stands in mock-solemnity the hideous 
example of a fruteriial Turturation ! 

In this little and too truthful sketch, as in pre- 
viously mentioned cases, the error cunsisteif in 
readily yielding to the impulses of a delicaiidy 
sensitive nature. We are of opinion there would 
hpo been no loss of repute by allowing the pro- 
digal to suffer for his misconduct When Tortum- 
tiuns are ^MSTsistentlv deaf to lulmonition, and insist 
on ruining themselves, it is neither morally nor 
socially right to shelter them from the conse- 
quences. It is hard to offer this counsel But 
surely no one out of mere sentiment is justified 
in submitting to years of discomfort, loss of 
health, it may be ruination, in the attempt to 
sustain the vagaries of incorrigible sons, brothers 
or other relatives. 

There was a time not long ago when young 
Torturations could have been got xid of by stuffing 


theiii into situations in the Civil Service, or by 
buying commissions for them in the Army. These 
handy methods of providing for idly-disposed lads 
are now cruelly extinguished. Whether for civil 
or military appointments, youths of all sorts, aris- 
tocratic as well as plebeian, have to undergo a 
scarcliiiig exuininaliuu as distasteful and fatal to in- 
competent idlers as is the fume of briinstone to ^es. 
A dreary outlook this for a certain or^ler of Tor- 
tiiralions and their relulives. As for those youths 
who think themselves too fine for ordinary busi- 
ness, we can see nothing for them hut the elegant 
employment of bullock-driving or sheep-herding 
in AiistRilii^ such os has been faintly hinted at. 
No doubt, if money is at command, the fathers 
of Torturations may keep them nearer home, 
yet Bufliciently distant not to be troublesome. 
We have specified the case of an aged Tortiira- 
tioii being pensioned by his son on condition of 
never coming within twenty miles of the metropolis. 
As a middle course, the pensioning plan might, in 
a variety of cases, be tried with good effect. Per- 
haps it is not generally known, that Scotland has 
become a convenient place of exile for young Tor- 
turatious from England— the Scutch by no means 
inviting the settlement among them of this class 
of strangers, but treating them courteously so long 
as they choose to be on their good behaviour. As 
far as we have ever heard, the plan works well, 
and is not very costly ; it is at least cheap in 
comparison to tlie pressure of incessant exactions 
and ann()yancc.s. 

We may fancy a case in which one of these 
ToiLuratioiis in Belgravia or Mayfair is addressed 
as follows by a long-tried and exasperated father : 
‘Now, John, I wish to speak to you seriously. 
You have worn us all out by your unsettl^ 
and most rejirelicnsiblc conduct The tiling is 
iiitnlerulih!. You have made your mother quite 
ill by that lost terrible escapade, which brought 
you ignominiously under the notice of the police. 
Your sisters arc asliuiiicd of you and in a state 
of distraction, I tell you wo arc going to stand 
this no longer. Our mind is imulc up. You 
must go. Everything is arranged for your de- 
IKirliire. Listen to what 1 have to say. We will 
ni^t doom you to the wretchedness you deserve, 
hut give you a chance of recovering your char- 
acter. Tlie plan we propose is very simple, and 
I trust it will he effective. You must quit Lon- 
don and all its associations and go to Scotland. 
It is a charming country Scotland— a fine bracing 
cllniate -the country, you know, of Walter &ott, 
the Lady of the Lake, and all that sort of thing— 
good society in Edinburgh and other towns - 
ca])ital fishing in the numerous lakes anil rivers 
— ^good shooting, and 1 am told, good golfing, 
but that I do not exactly understand. Anyhow, 
you will be furnished with reasonable means of 
support Your pension is to he two hundred 
a year, payable quarterly by Messrs Sharpingly 
and Mucklewrath, a firm of respectable solicitors 
in Ediiihuigii, who will furnish all the local 
information you may require. Here is their card. 
You are to be allowed to live anywhere you 
like ill Scotland, and do what you like. You 
may wear a kilt of any pattern if you like ; that 
docs not concern us. Only just understand this : 
Your pension will lie paid on the sole condition 
that you never cross the border into England. If 
you break bounds and come southwiuds, your 
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allownncc will bo stopped, and not another shilling 
shall you receive. there is the law laid down 
for you. Either go oiF instantly about your 
business, and never mure darken my doors, or at 
once accept tho arrangement 1 propose. You 
march on Thursday morning.* 

This maybe called coming to the point.* John 
being firiiily brought to bay, accepts the o!l*ere<l 
terms, for they are the only alternative of beiim 
turned out of doors. Ho accordingly packs up, and 
is seen oif in the train northwards on the appointed 
morning. Leaving him to his shifts, we may 
generalise a little by saying wc have chanccMl to 
see several of these dismissed exiles, and to do 
them justice, as far as we know, they fulfilled 
the contract hy never breaking bounds. A kind of 
prisoners on parole, they did not cross the Tweed, 
and this is spoken of to their honour. Nor have 
wc ever heard of any of them doing discredit to 
family dignity. A new home under stern obliga- 
tions worked wonders. Though a little eccentric, 
ns if with * a bee in their bonnet,* they have usually \ 
been amusing fellows enough, taking hugtdy to | 
golfing and angling, are particularly handy at • 
picnics, and so uii ; but good for nothing in the 
way of serious business. Casting a retiu<pective 
glance over a gloomy phase of human weaknesses, 
one cannot but feel plaasetl that by tlie distant 
pensioning ]ilaii there is discovered, after all, not 
a bad niche in our social system for certain classes 
of Tort u r ATIo^ s ! w. c. 


FALLEN F 0 U T U N E S. 

CHAPTER XLIll.— HOW TIIR WAS PAID. 

Brown Street is not lovely, but it is far from 
being so melancholy a place of residence as that 
wherein tlircc-lburths of the population of l^uidoii 
are doomed to puss their lives. 'I'herc was 1 ight in it I 
and air enough, at least for persons in good health ; 
and at the end of it, where tlic builder's money 
had come to an end, and he went into the 1kiiik> 
Tuptcy Court, there was still a space unoccupied by 
brick and mortar, through which a glimpse of the 
country could be seen. This Wiis nut the valley of 
Sanbcck, but it was open ground, with a spectral 
tree or two, holding its ragged arms aloft, os though 
in deprecation of the advancing host of houses ; and 
afar off was what looked like a village church- - 
though it was, in fact, the tower of a Water-works 
Company. The dwellings in Brown Street W'ere 
clean, at least externally -at Mrs Haywood’s yon I 
could liavc ^ eaten your dinner off the iloor,’ it was I 
BO spick and span — and they hod not yet begun to I 
* peel,* to c.xhiblt those cracks and flakes peculiar 
to stucco, which is analogous to some sKin-dis- 
eases in the human frame. The street was situ- 
ated between two magnets, or would-be iiiagiicts. 
There was an iiniiKUisc public-house at one end, 
which had not yet succeeded in withdrawing the 
custom of the humbler classes from tho old pot- 
house in the neighbourhood, but was convenient 
for those who liked their beer on draught, and 
were not very particular os to wdiat it was made of ; 
and at the other end was an ecclesiastical edifice of 
iron, about which the pious part of Uio population 
had nut quite mode ujp their minds. »Servicc was 
performed there every Sunday by a real cleigymoD ; 


but one likes one’s church to look like a church, 
and it might not afford that security against fire- 
in the end— which its material suggested. From 
Brown Street ran off at right angles Little Brown 
Street, a spot devoted to the hutching of small 
shops of all descriptions,- about half of which were 
addled ; or rather the thing that was brought forth 
— it was chiefly in tho cheap newspaper and tobacco 
line, the toy line, or the cheap tailoring line (with 
a Bpleiulid picture of tho Fashions in tho win- 
dow) — lived but a week or two ; it sparkled, was 
oxbaiiHted, and went to the broker's. The omni- 
hiisGs — one line of them, at all events— know of 
the existence of Brown Street, because commercial 
gents of various kinds lodged there, and U'ere 
* taken up ’ every iiiorning within a few hundred 
yards of it ; hut the cabs ignored it. * Brown 
Street ? Where was Brown Street ? Might it be 
down away by the Duke a/ York's Head, ma'uiii ?* 
A question no lady fare could answer. One may 
imugiiie, therefore, how entirely unknown it w.*is 
to carriage-people. Yet on tlie very day after the 
arrival of the Oaltoii family, the e(|uipage of no 
less SI person than Laily Skipluti did somehow 
cuiilrive to tiiid its wsiy there. ‘Never heerd of 
sich a filace, my lady,’ said the coachman to his ! 
mistress, when dii-ected to drive thither. ‘ Never 
kihmI sich a place,* was his i-einark, in confidence, I 
to tho footnian, as the carriage biiinpcil over the ' 
half-funneil road, and over the broken bricks that 
plentifully strewed it ; ‘it 's a cruelly to a carridge 
and *osses.* 

Jenny was not visible to her ladyship : after that 
episode of the lace work, she would nut have seen 
her under any circuiustunces, but on this occasion 
slie was really too ill to do so. The journey ha«l 
utterly knocked her up. So Kilty received her 
alone. She was far fr*nii well herself, for she h:ul 
had but little sleep ; and sheliad been thinking all 
the morning what sort of reply she sliould write to 
Mr Hull’s letter. Bui she fell that she was not in 
a position Id refuse to see anybody who iiiiglit lie 
of service to them. It was a sickening thought that 
even her friendships as she Inul been accustomed 
to call them— must now be alloyed with views 
of self-interest. With Lady Skiptoii came her 
daimhler Leonora- Lenny, as Killy was wont to 
callher who Inul attended classes with her in old 
days, and, next to Mary Caiiipdeii, had been her 
greatest confidante. She was a pleasant little 
licrson, with a great deal of hair and a fairy figure. 
EveryWly w'ondcred how such an elephantine 
mamma her ladyship weighed about eighteen 
stone could have produced such a gazelle. Slio 
was one of twins, lier sister having died in infancy, 
or she would probably have been double the size. 
She had written poems : one, ‘To Alter Ego in 
Hoaven,’ was very much adinircd in hep family 
eircln. Kitty bad always believed in her sensi- 
bility, and defended it against Jenny, who derided 
her (‘ She is too much “ up,” Kitty ; like ginger- 
beer ’) ; but somehow she now mistrusted Lenny’s 
impassioned greeting. 

‘ You got my letter, iny doiling, of course V said 
this young lady. 

She liad written one to Sonbeck upon tho death 
of Mrs Dalton, full of quotations from the poets, 
and which hod jarred on Kitty’s sorrow-laden ear. 

It had been a relief to her that Jjenny hod written 
‘ Don’t reply,’ the one piece of true consideration 
*n the letter. 
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* llow torribly you must have BiifTered/ slic ^'cnt 
on. * How pale you look, darling.’ 

* Block never becomes the coiiiplcxioii,’ said Lady 
Skipton encoura«pngly. * When she is in colours 
again, she will look more like herself. I am so 
Honyr about dear Jenny ; but doubtless the change 
of air will do her good. 1 nin afraid she was 
annoyed with me about her lacework ; she sent 
bock the little present 1 inclosed to her.’ 

Then for the first time Kitty learnt the story of 
the unsold liwe. 

‘She never mentioned the matter to me. Lady 
Skipton,’ answered she, when it Inul been related 
to her. 

*(Jome, then, let us hope she was not oficndeil,’ 
replied her lad 3 ’ship cluierlully. *1 hope you will 
both come and dine with us, as soon us you get 
settled, my dear ; of course it is a little soon,’ said 
she, with a glance at Kitty’s mourning garb, * but 
then we are old friends.’ 

* I am afraid we shall not be great diners-out for 
tlie futnn*,’ said Kitty. 

* Now don’t you go and shut yourselves up, my 
dear,* replied her lad^’sbip promptly. ‘In your 
case particularly, it would be most injudicious. I 
won’t promise to send the carriage, because llobert 
is so particular about his horses ; he is in the 
worst of tempers at this moment, because there is 
a brick or two in the road : but when you cuine 
in a cab, mind, that is always tny affair. 1 slitmld 
never forgive*, myself if 1 caused you «my expense, 
just now ; though I have good reason to believe 
that the little inconvenience you may now be 
suffering from w’ill soon be over.* 

‘ 1 am glad to hear it,’ siiid Kitty coldly, almost 
defiantly, ‘ though it is news to me.’ 

* Well, w'ell, perhaps 1 am premature ; I thought, 
from somctliiiig that dropped from Mr.s Cam|Nlen 
— But no matter. I nope our horses — by-llic- 
bye, they are ohl fri(‘nds of yours, Kitty, for 
Sir William bouglit them of j’our papa — arc not 
cati'biiig cold. — Lenny, just fcc where Eubci't lias 
tiiken the carriage to ?’ 

TiCnny looked out of the window and reported 
progress in the direction of the puhlic-lionse. 

‘ i thought so,’ said her ladysliip with irrit.'ition. 
—‘ Well, my dear, you sec we didn’t lose a day in , 
calling on you. Jly-tlie-bye, yon Inive never shewn | 
us that dear delightful baby. Is it like your poor i 
iiiamnia, or who 1 ’ 

‘ The baby is asleep,’ said Kitty. 

‘Bless it !’ cried T^eiiny, cla-spiiig her little liaiuls 
ecstatically. ‘ What is its pretty name ?’ 

‘John, lie is called after dear papa.’ 

‘ Very right, very proper,’ said Laily Skipton. 
‘If I had hud a hoy, 1 had made up my mind to 
call it after his papa : though, to he sure, when 
there is a title in a family, the thing becuuics 
iinpemtive. Little Tony, of course, is at school V 

‘ No ; be is at home for the present’ 

‘ Well, well : I darcMiy yon are wise. So long as 
yon can exercise authority over a boy, be is best 
among home influences.- "Come, there is Robert at 
lust ; lie is wiping his mouth witli the bock of liis 
hand, so one knows what he*8 been after. — My 
dear girl, I do assure you it is not alt(^ther a 
disadvantage to have to drop your carriage ; that 
man ’s the pla^e of my life. God bless you !’ 

Kitty submitted to an impassioned caress from 
Lenny ; and then, to her great rclief, the visit wtia 
over. She felt a secret conviction that it was pour 


prendre cowjj^; and it proved correct Lady Skip- 
ton’s invi^tion to dinner was repeated, after a con- 
siderable interval ; but she found it impossible— on 
account of lloberl— to bring her carriage again to 
Brown Street Her aftonioon’s a^Iventurc in the 
wilds of Islington gave her a subject for conver- 
sation for many a day, w'ith opportunities for 
dwelling upon her favourite topic, the aboiiiinable 
behaviour of her coach man, and for delicately 
hinting at her own jiatronage of friends in re- 
duced circumstances. ‘1 was not going to desert 
those ilear girls beciiuse tliey happcmcid to live in 
Islington ; but wdiat 1 went through to see tlicm 1 
shall nut easily foiget ’J'lie people stared at us as 
though we were a travelling circus ; 1 don’t think 
a carriage wtis ever seen in the neighbourhood 
before ; and Robert was in the sulks for a month 
afterwards!’ Sir Will i:ini sent Kitty a brace of 
partridges and a bare from his country-seat. 
There would have*, been more, wrote his wife, 
but that the birds were so wild that year in 
Berkshire. 

When Kitty went np-stairs, she fonnd Jenny 
had not yet risen, although she luul announced her 
intention of doing so. 

‘ 1 felt A little giddy, Kitty, so I thought IM be 
liizy. And I write in bcil in pencil just as w(dl.’ 

‘Pray, don’t think of writing, .leimy,’ implored 
her sister. ‘ You are (juite feverish, and your eyes 
are ever so much brighter than they ought to be.’ 

‘ That is because 1 am so anxious to hear about 
those dear Skiptons/ laughed Jenny. ‘ Was her 
ladyship afliible, notwitlisL'inding that we live in 
Brown Street I 1 am bound to say I didn’t expect 
her to come and see us. Lenny, of course, was as 
gushing as ever. She will write a poem about us, 
called “Friends, though Fallen,” or some such 
title : I can see her at it.’ 

‘ I dare.say they meant well, Jenny ; but I must 
coiifes.s that it was all rather unsutisfiictory.’ 

* Then it must have been vtuy bad indeed,’ said 
Jenny. 

‘ Well, they didn’t even ask to see poor Tony, 
though they knew he was in the bouse, and you 
know Tony used to call Lenny “liis wife,” for 
years.’ 

‘ All, you see we can’t be loo particular — or too 
little particular— about 3 'oung gentlemen who are 
not eligible. The simple fact is, my dear,’ said 
Jenii}’, dropping her lone of raillery, ‘the Skip- 
tons arc rubbish. Our position is that of a sieve, 
through which we find our slinni friends are all 
di'op])iiig out. Nurse Haywood, Dr Curzon, .and 
•lell^ remain to us ; but the rest arc all in tlicdiist- 
lica]). Let tlieiii lie there. 1 feel that we shall 
licnccforward be independent of them. 1 .am satis- 
fied — weighing one thing with anotlier, and not 
even taking into consideration the fact, that dear 
papa’s society has been a sunshine among all these 
shady people, for wliich tlu\v will always owe him 
gmtitiulc — that we are indebteil to them for noth- 
ing. Fop the future, let us be careful to incur no 
obligations.’ , , , 

Kitty’s heart sank within her: she had Mr 
Holt's h?tter, with his receipt for the premium, at 
that very moment in her jwcket ; and Lady Skip- 
ton’s hateful words "‘Any little inconvenience you 
may now be siiflcring, 1 kave good reason to 
believe, from something that dropp<^ from Mm 
CumiHlen, will soon bo over ’—were still ringing in 
her cars. 
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‘Above all thinga,’ continuod Jenny, ‘1 am 
thankful to think we have got rid of Mr Holt. 
To tell yon the honest truth, 1 hod really begun to 
think, dear Kitty, that from some mistaken notions 
of duty to your family, you might have been 
indueed to listen to that man. Of coiu-sc, you 


indueed to listen to that man. Of coiu-sc, you 
could never have liked him.— Wliat 7 You, don't I 
Bixy that ? ’ 

^ Why should I say it, Jenny? lie has certainly 
shewn himself well disposed towards us.* 

‘ Yes ; but for reasons of his own. Of course, 
he wishes to ingratiate himself with you, But do 
you suppose he lias fiillcn in love with me, and 
Tony, and the baby also ? I saw through that 
man — ilattcr myself— from tlie first ; and I sec 
him — in my mind’s eye, Horatio— to the end. 
Shall 1 tell you what I sec ? ' 

‘No, Jenny. I don t wish to hear it. Besides, 
3*011 are exciting yourself ; aii«l I am quite sure 
that quiet is what you want. Pray, do not try to 
write to-day.* She took the pencil and ]iii])er from 
Jciin3'*s hand, who gave them u]> without rosistaucc. 

* Perhaps 3'ou an; right, rlarliiig : I will let iiiy 
brains lie fallow for a 1113* or two ; they seem all 
in a muddle somehow.’ 

Kitty had never seen her sister looking so ill 
since they had left Riverside. The excitement 
she had lately gone through, combined with the 
fatigue of travel, had eviilently much airocletl her. 
Instead of being the prop and stay she fondl3* 
liopod to be, it was more probable she was about 
to be seriously ill. l)r Curzon harl alw.a3’s said ; 
‘Jenny is progressing, and that is w’ell, for stand- 
ing still in her cose is impossible ; there must be 
improvement, or else retrogression, which would 
be dangerous. Tier coii.stitu1ion is deficiiMit in 
rallying power.* The plain English of that pro- 
fessional expression was only too clear to Kitt3'. 

Hen*, then, was another and uigent rcasoii\vh3* 
she should make up her mind to accept ^Ir Hull’s 
assistance ; yet, in doing so, she felt that she would \ 
he accepting so much more, that it gave her pause, j 
Jeff was sure to call that evening on his w'ay home j 
from oflice, for he lodged close by ; and she I 
resolved — not to consult him ; no, him le.ist of ! 
all men ; but to ask bim one (jucstiou before 
answering Mr Holt’s letter. After that she would 
take her own way in the inattor, witliout seeking 
advice from any one. 

As she was taking her frugal supper with Tuny 
— for the hoiiHckcpning w’as iiuw in her own liaiids 
— kleif arrived. Sne felt a disinclination to be 
alone with him, bom of her Tiiistrust in her own 
fortitude ; her heart wa.s vtbx towanls him, and 
melted at his presence, though she was so resolved 
he should not mould it. 

‘Jeff,’ whispered she, while Tony w'as engaged 
with a new book his friend had benight him, ‘ tell 
me the truth about dear papa. Is there any hope 
of his coming back to us 7 ’ 

‘There is always hope, Kitty,’ replied he gravely. 

‘Where there is life,’ she answ^cred. ‘But is 
there life? Is there any chance of his being 
alive 7 ’ 

Jeff did not answer, only beat softly with his 
fingers on the table, and looked most miserable. 

‘You are loath to give 1110 pain,* she said. ‘I 
tvould not put you ]»ain unless there was a 
necessity for it. Dear papa has insured his life 
for our sakes. Is it worth while to pay the 
premium which hits become due 7 * 


‘0 yes,’ returned the young fellow eagerly. 

‘ You can pay it under protest ; Uiat is^ supposing 
that the policy should have fallen duo already ; 
in which cose you will get the money bock again. 
And then, you will znake all sure. It is clearly 
the right thing to do, if— if— it can bo done.* 

‘ It can be done,’ returned Kitty gravely. No 
more was said upon the subject. When Jeff was 
gone, and all the inmates of this little house, save 
herself, were fallen asleep, and freed from earthly 
cares, Kitty sat down and wrote her answer to 
Richard Holt. In her own name, and for her- 
self, she thanked him for the payment of the 

{ m*mium. She spoke of it as a loan, of course, 
)iit expressed her sense of his generosity os well 
I as of his foretliougliL She would not ])rctcnd that 
theit) was, as he suggested, no obligation ; she 
would not aifeet to understuiid that his kindiic-ss 
lijul not hei*sclf for its object She would never 
encourage him ; nay, she would temporise and 
procrastinate as much ns she could ; but her 
weapons weak though she felt hei-self to be — 
shoulil be at least lair weapons, and tliercforn 
h3'f)ot’ris3* coiilil not luako one of them. Many 
women will ilcccivc and cajole even those they 
love ; but this one was truthful to the man who, ! 
ill her secret heart, was hateful to her. ' 


CURIOSITIES OR THE WIRE. 

TKLEaiiArriY affords ample room for the occur- 
rence of curious and remarkable incidents, and 
these, it may be explained, arise generally from 
a variety of caiisi^s. In its earl3' infancy the tclc- 
gr.iph, .13 can well be imagined, ivas like the 
railways at first, a source* of much wonder to 
muu3' who came umler its influence ; and even at 
the present ilay there exists a great deal of imper- 
fect knowledge and misconception concerning it 
T reinember a 1 ad 3 '-frieiid apologising not long 
ago for faults, &c. in a telegram she had sent me, 
ofrering the excuse that it was the first she had 
ever sent I assured her there was no occasion 
to apologise, siiurc the original document did not, 
of coui'se, come into iiiy hands. The following, 
kindly Biipplicd to me by a telegraphist in the 
London Central Station, to whom it really occurred, 
is also a case of patent iiiisconception as to the 
powers of teh'grapliic communication. An old 
iafl3' pi'cseiited a telegram at the counter duly 
nddresscMl. Telegrams being not nnfrequently 
sent to the counter-clerk in that manner, my 
informant began to open it. ‘What are you 
about ?’ exclaimed the lady in surprise. He, of 
course, explained that it was impossible to send 
a message without first seeiwf it, ‘ Then,’ replied 
the female, in evitlcnt ire, ‘do you suppose I’m 
going to let nil you fidlows reail my private 
afruii-s? I. won’t send it at all ;* and therewith 
she bounced out of the ollioc in high dudgeon. 

One of the chief eccentricities ot the tmegraphic 
wire is frequently to lefusc to do its duty alto- 
gether,. and pile on the Iwtteiy-powcr os yon 
may, probably not a vestige of current reaches 
the distant end. Before the tnuisfer of the 
‘telegraphs* to govemiiieiit, it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the companies occupying the 
roads and canals to have ualf-o-dozcn ‘repeaten’ 
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or ‘automatic clerks* between London and the to be waiting him at the station, the letter Mi,* 
North, in order to get their traffic through, which is signalled on the Morse instrument by four 
Practically, in fair weather there is no limit dots, was converted into ‘a,* the signal for ‘s' being 
to the distance the current will travel ; but in three dots ; the wayward instrument having failed 
bod fogs and wintry weather, the loss of current in one dot, the coiisccjucncu was that tlio traveller 
at the supporting poles is so considerable that found a ‘ sack * awaiting his arrival, 
the greatest difficulty is soinctimes experienced Wc can imagine the astonishment of a butler 
in keeping up the communication with distant who received a telegram from liis master — a 
centres. Spiders arc tfie banc of the telegraph ; cerluin nobleman — asking him to send at once 
they choke up the cups of the insulators with * ten boh,* os he was* greatly in need of it* Of 
their webs and nests, and in foggy weather render course the message had been wrongly Irausmilled, 
them conductors rather than insulators. ^ ‘ ten bob * having originally been * tin box,* This 

The tendency of the action of atmospheric elec- story, which happeiictl not many years ago, was told 
tricity diirin;T thunder-storms, on the telegraph, is me by a geutleiiian who was in the telegraph 
generally to demagnetise the instruments, thereby service at that time, and had to deal with tno 
causiim the needles to move in a contrary direction ; comjduint which was made about the matter. The. 
or ill tnc cose of a Morse instrument, to cause the following also comes from the same source. At 
paper-slip to record dots only, instead of the proper one of the gatherings held periodically at Uraemar, 
code of dots and dashes. It also sometimes causes some years ago, a certain earl telegraphed to Edin- 
thc total or partial destruction of the apparatus, burgh for a ‘cocked-hut’ to be sent to him at 
.and as ii eotiscqucncc scares the employes present, once. In transmitting the message, the article 
Lightning, in its eagerness to get to earth has been mentioned as wanted was converted into ‘cooked 
known to blow the telegraph apparatus to jiicces, ham,* which was actually forwanleA forthwith, 
fusing the wires tlnat form the clectro-magnels greatly to the surprise and iiidigiiutiou of the 
and charring the wood-work. AVhcrc the earth nobleman. 

connection of the wire has been made to a metal A telegram was once received as follows : ‘ Please 
gas-pipe, ail occiitTcuce of this description has send your pig to meet me at the stitiun.* Of 
been found to melt the pipe and fire the gas ; course it should have been ‘ gig,* the instrument 
while oil more than one such occasion the ilaine of having made what, in tclegrajihic phraseology, is 

the gas has in its turn melted a contiguous water- called a faLe ilot, by recording (P) instead 

pipe, and thus saved the huildiiig fi-oiu very of (0). In fact, it is almost necessary to 

serious damage, if not from total destruction, ft stale, for the credit of the telegraph, that the 
may be added that those earth connections which treachery complained of is, after all, not inten- 
arc attached to ivater and gas mains are considered tional, but arises mainly from a difficulty whieli it 
the most reliable. appears to have in distinguishing the difference 

Blunders occasionally take place from the imper- between certain letters. This is plainly so in the 
feet writing of the receiving clerks. We have letters ‘y* and *x,* which the electric wire is 
had Iclegninia delivered to us utterly uninteL constantly confounding one with the other. Over 
ligibic. A celebrated doctor was once sent on and over again jaded railway officials liavc been 
a fruitless journey by receiving a telegram caused fruitless searches after a missing ‘black 
worded - Don’t come too late.* As originally boy* through this want of power, on the part 
handctl in to the telegraph ollice, the message of the telegraph, to discriminate between ‘y* 
ran: ‘Don't come, too laic;' but in the transiiiis- and ‘x.’ The stories current on this point are 
sion, the signal denoting the comma was omitted ; iiuiiieroiis, but the best 1 have yet beard is 
ami iiencc the considerable inconvenience to the following ; Some time ago, a station-master 
which the recipient was put. This instance shews, received a ttdegruni from a laily, stating that she 
however, what care tidegraiii- senders should hatl left ut his station ‘two black boys* in the 
exercise to avoid the least ambiguity, since the waiting-room, she believed, and lieu together 
mere rcveising of the phrases thus : ‘ Too late, with red tape ; would he please forward them 
don’t come,’ would in the case in point have at once, lue astonished official caused search 
dispelled all doubt ns to the inoiiniiig which w;ls to be inotlc ; but instead of ‘ boys ’ he found 
to DO conveyed. At the same time, of course, it two ‘ boxes’ in the waiting-room, as describctl, 
also shews that the telegraphist in receiving and which were duly forwarded. From a similar cause 
traiisiuilting telegrams caiiiiut give too much at- ou the part of the electric fluid, a lady received 
tcution to apparently the most trivial matters. from her son-in-law a telegram lyhich ustoiiished 
Another instance is taken from Mr Scudamore’s lier not a little. It stated that his wife had pre- 
Icngthy Report of 1871 on tlic ‘Telegraphs.’ A sented him with a ‘ fmo box.’ 

London firm telegraphed to a country agent : ‘ Send Sometimes, however, the telegraph lakes it into 
rails ten foot lengths.* The letters ‘ t’ and * c* are its heail (metaphorically) to substitute in messages 
in the Morse code represented by a dash — and a passing along the wires, words altoL'otlier dilTereiit 
dot • respectively; but in transmitting this message, irom flie original ; more by way of a joke, let us 
the instrument in recording the word ‘ten* sig- conjecture, than anything else. But in some ewea 
nailed two dots instead of the dash and dot, and the joke fails to be appreciated by the vicliin. r or 
the word was tliercby converted into ‘ in,* the instance, a gentleman who recently telegraphed for 
message reading: ‘ Send rails in foot lengths.’ Mr some ice ivas more ivroth than aniiised by the 
Scudamore odds, however, that ‘ if the seiidcn had playfulness of the instrument, which converted 
been less chary of their woids, and had written: ‘ice* into 'tea,* and thereby caused a box of the 
“ Send rails tn ten foot lengths,” which would same to be sent ut once. 

have cost no more, the blunder vrould never In the same manner, the sense of a message 
have occurred.’ In somewhat the same manner, scut over the wire by a gcutlcnian who liod left 
in a message where the sender asked fur u ‘hack’ his wig in the train, and desired it searched 
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for, viis unmercifully altered, the word wig 
having become wife when the telegram was 
received at its destination. Diligent inquiiy 
and search was of course nmdo for the missing 
lady, but^ without avail. Tlie mistake was, how- 
ever, ultimately discovered, and the lost article 
recovered. Another story tells of exactly the 
reverse, whore a gentleman, being detained out 
(111 business, tchsgraphed for his wife, but W’us 
strangely surprised to receive by the next train a 
vng instcatl. Let us hope that when he returned 
home his explanation of the trick the telegraph 
bad played liim was accepted by his wife as sulli- 
eiciit excuse for his * absence without leave,’ and 
saved him from a wigging. 

During the lectures by the Anti- Papist Afurphy 
at Bury, Lancosliiro, he was severely handled by a 
mob, and occonling to a telegrani, ‘seven of the 
men chaigcd with an assault on Mr Murphy were j 
ioUed ' (bailed). 

Here is a curious mutilation of a telegraph mes- 
sage hanlly to bo accountoil for. Not long ago the | 
clerk of a small telegraph shition near Burton- 
on-Trent was surprised to take from his instru- 
ment a telegram addressed to the ^ Mtistcr of 
Miseries' He was naturally puzzled how to effect 
its delivery, and only succeeded by receiving from 
his head office the information that the message 
was really intended for the ‘ Master or Mistress’ of 
a school (not a Dotheboys) in the vicinity, lict ns 
luld that it was only in the short dishinco between 
Burton-on-Trciit and the hdegraph station rcfcrretl 
to, that the message became so equivocally altf*re<l ! 

A large number of the erroneous mess;iges which 
pass over the teh^graph arise through some fault of 
tlie senders themselves. The most common fault 
of senders at present is that of making their tele- 
grams too short, for which there is really no ncc<l, 
when a uniform rate of so liberal a character has 
now been conceded to the public by the govern- I 
ment. Another too frequent fault upon the part 
of the sender is boil penmanship. If tlio caligraphy 
is nearly illegible, mistakes must continue to exist. 
The person who telegraphed to a broker with 
reference to certain stock which he desired to liave 
transferred, w*as alone resxionsible for the mutilation 
which occurrcil to his message, iii which, with 
graphic brevity, ho described the traiisferco as of 
‘ Largo, Fife, widow.’ The broker received it as 
* large fine widow.’ * Again, the curt instructions, 
‘Sell three orals five’ coiitaiiicil in a telegram 
proved disastrous to the sender, for it was trans- 
mitted to the luldrcssce : ‘ Sid I three or else five.’ If 
the sender had availed himself of the sixteen words 
which were still at his disposal in this case, the 
mistake had suredy never taken place. A firm of 
brewers at Burtou-oii-Trent recently received an 
order by telegraph to send ‘ 0 casks of butter but 
inquiry elicited the discovery that bitter ale was 
meant. Again, less brevity would undoubtedly 
have prevented this error. 

The following extract from the telegraph-book 
preserved at the Paddington station appeared some 
yeara ago in the (Quarterly Review. It is illustra- 
tive of the ^at use of the telegraph in criminal 
matters, and is so interesting as to merit record 
here. * Paddington, 10.20 A.M.— Mail-train just 
^rted. It contains three thieves named Sparrow, 
Buirall, and Spuigeon, in the first compartment of 
the fourth first-class carriage.’ — * Slough, 10.48 A.ir. 
— liail-train arrived. TAs officers have eauiimed 


the thru thieves' — ‘Paddington, 10.50 a.v.— -Special 
train just left It cotitaiiicd two thieves, one 
named Oliver j\Iartin, who is dressed in block, 
^ape on his hat; the other named Fiddler Dick, 
in olock trousers and light blouse. Both in the 
third compartment of the first second-class car- 
riage.’ — ‘Sloiigh, 11.10 A.M.— Special train arrived. 
Olheers luive taken the two thieves into custody, 
a lolly having lost her bag containing a purse 
with two sovereigns and some silver in it ; one of 
the sovereigns was sworn to by the lady as having 
been her property. It was found in Fiddler Dick’s 
watch-fob.' 

‘It appears,’ cniiiiiiucs the writer, ‘that on the 
arrival of the train, a policeman opened the door 
of the " tim'd compartment of the first second-class 
carriage,” and asked the passengers if they had 
missed anything. A search in pockets and bags 
acconlingly ensued, until one hufy called out that 
her purse was gone. “Fiddler Dick, you are 
wanted,” was the immediate demand of the police- 
officer, iMickoning to the culprit, who came out of 
the carriage thunderstruck at the discovery, and 
gave himself ui), together with his booty, with the 
air of a completely beaten man.” The effect of 
the capture so cleverly brought about is thus 
spoken of in the telegraph-book: ‘Slough, 11.51 
A.M.— Sevend of the suspected persona who came 
by the various down-trains arc lurking about 
Slough, uttering bitter invectives against tlic tele- 
graph. Not one of those cautioned has ventured 
to proceed to the Montem.’ 

No wonder that, as the (2unrMij writer adds, 
‘ever after this the light-fingered gentry avoided 
the railway and the too intelligent companion that 
rail beside it, and betook tliciiiselves to the road ; 
a retrograde step to which on all great public 
occasions they continue to adhere.’ 

The last curiosity of the wire which I have now 
to touch on is of a sentimental character. ‘Can 
the telegraph make love 1 * has been asked of me. 
Ves ! most emphatically, as could well be attested 
by many a telegraph operator. There are many 
stories current as to marriages tliat have tukim 
place between telcgraidiists, the courtsliij} having 
lieen carried on through the medium of the wire, 
although the parties concerned were miles apart. 
The best story I can remember ut the present 
time in icference to this matter is told by Mr 
Scudamore. Berlin and London arc directly con- 
nected by wire. At one time a male operator 
occupied the seat at our end of the wire, and a 
female at the other. As time went on, these two 
began to know soinetliing of each other through 
daily telegraphic intercourHC ; and naturally enoiij^, 
fur while conversing with each other per wire, 
during s|Kire moments, they cuanio to possess a 
mutual knowledge of each othcFs haoits and 
character. C’artes-dc-visitc followed. lAitcr on, to 
use the language of love, hearts were exchanged, 
electricity was made the slave of love, and finally 
the happy pair were made partners for life nt 
the hymeneal nltar ! By the telegraphist, distance 
is laughed at, for he or she can talk to the operator 
at the other end of the wire, no matter what num- 
ber of miles sway, as easily as to his or her next 
neighbour; while exports are said to be able to 
tell the handwriting of those with whom they 
have been in the habit of wiring. 

The story I have given is not the only one on 
record ; many are known to have token place, and 
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there is no doubt that still more have also occurred 
through this agency that are not known. Nor 
need we wonder that Hymen sometimes plays a 
part| when I inform my readers that certain love- 
code signals exists known only to the parties most 
inteTcstcd ; and that it is perfectly possible for a 
sentimental telegraph clerk at A to transmit a kiss 
instantaneously to the Indy who has cliaigc at 
or— vies versd. I liave seen it done ! 


FOLLOWING UP THE TRACK. 

CITAPTfiR I. 

It was the year 1807, and in two of the southern 
counties of Ireland— namely, Tipperary and Water- 
ford — the approach towards winter was marked by 
many acts of violence and outrage. There then 
existed no organised constabulary force to tiack 
out offenders with the zeal and energy the sports- 
man displays in the pursuit of his more innocent 
quarry ; and when the intelligence arrived of any 
tale of horror, it was generally so magnified in the 
course of its transition, that to hear at the break- 
fust-tiblo of only one murder having been com- 
mitted, produced a positive feelin;' of relief, as the 
head of the family kissed his wife and little ones ; 
when leaving hoiiic for a day or tw’o in the way of 
his husineas. The guardians of the peace con- 
sisted princiiially of pensioners from the army, 
past their labour; the idle sons of the Umants of 
magistrates who stood well with the authorities at | 
Dublin Castle ; or the relatives of bailiffs connected 
with the large estates of absentee proprietors ; and 
it was only when desperate riots at fairs or elec- 
tions took place, that the military were culled out, 
to shoot down a few people by way of example, 
but generally making victims of those merely at- 
tracted to the scene of action tliruugh curiosity; 
and thereby intensifying the hostility which was 
entertained against all connected with the observ- 
ance and administration of the law. What a con- 
trast to the present, when we find an intelligent, 
educated, and trained quasi-army of twelve thou- 
sand men occupying the country, and stationed in 
almost every village, taking note and heed of 
every stranger passing their barracks, and, under 
the stiimilns of the hope of promotion or reward, 
following the cunning doublings and twistings of 
the habitual criminal, be he the cruel iissassiu or 
the mere petty pilferer of the licn-i'oosl or the 
potato-pit near ilic road-side ! 

The ordinance of the curfew bell of the Nor- 
man Compieror William was a precedent followed 
when affairs assumed a very serious aspect, and 
nine o'clock at night was the usual limit periiiis- 
siblo to loiterers ; but so many pretexts were 
afforded for assembling at distant iiiarkets, wakes, 
and other social gatherings, that if it happeneil 
to some vigilant mo^istrate to como upon a body 
of men at a forbidden hour, tlicro was tho reotly 
answer for his * honour’ that ‘siiro they hod Ixicn 
in the town selling slips of pigs, or a cow, to 
make up the rint to pay the agent; or they were 
at the oemn of Phil Ryan’s decent gossoon, or 
the wedding of Darby Guinane’a daughter; and 
sure the way was so lonely, honest people had to 
wait for each other.’ And for such and the like 
picas, there would occasionally be some semblance 
of truth, because^ it is marvellous indeed the love 
of a humble Irish peasant or agriculturist for 


the wasting his time at any rustic reunion 
or gathering, wliether purporting to be held for 
business or ^ merely diversion. Many a shilling 
Pat spends in order to economise a prospective 
penny ; and a journey is made of eight or ten 
miles to buy a pair of brogues or ‘ pumps,’ because 
they are to be had fur a trifle less than in the shop 
in the village almost in view of the door of his 
cabin, although by this process he, if a labourer, 
loses his day's hire ; an«l should he happen to 
be that travesty u|)on the Fcirmcc of agriculturo 
‘a small farmer,* his horse is taken from the 
plough for the ex])cdition, and at the moat critical 
period of the year no sound of labour is heard 
lending its glad music to the <lesoiled fields. 
And liow readily are tho virtues of the dirad made 
a pretext for the idleness and improvidence of 
the living. When a neighbour has breathed his 
or her hist— and the woiS ‘neighbour’ is applied 
in its Scriptural generality — all within the two or 
three adjoining parishes at least, including the 
halt and the blind, are sure to flock to the 
‘wake;’ and the prospect of a glass or two of 
whisky and a lieuvy ‘shoch* of the pipe con- 
tributes to the estimation in which the memory 
of the deceased is regarded. We are bound 
too to confess that stimulated by the genial 
drink, accidents occasionally happen on the way 
to the grave-yard ; and an unlucky sliout or wheel 
of defiance in the Homeric spirit, from a Dwyer 
against a Ilaycs, a Shanavest against a Caravat, 
or some other (equally senseless cry, surges up 
into a fierce faction-flght. The rxiflin is suddenly 
dropped upon the road, and the congenial waves 
of conflict sound the requiem of the departed 
one. In Corsica, the widow hangs up in the 
hall of her dwelling-place the clothes in which 
her husband was slain, in order that her children 
may daily observe the rent made by the cruel 
knife, or the perforation of the ball in the home- 
spun brown cloth ; or she sews a strip of the 
stained linen into the garments of her son, as a 
memorial of his duty to the deceased. But Pat 
dons not reipiire such a spur to bring up all the 
ancestral wrongs inflicted by the members of any 
faction with wdiich he is at variance. 

At the period we arc writing of, Maurice Power 
rented a small farm about eight miles distant 
from the assize town of Clonmel, and situated in 
one of tliosc picturesque districts, the attraction 
of which consists rather in tho boldness and 
abmptiicss of its contrasting scenery, than in the 
beauty of any one isolated portion of tho land- 
scape. The suburbs of the town left bcliiud, and 
the bridge over the river Suir crosscfl, the traveller 
fintls the road to the * Glen Farm ’ winding alonq 
the edge of a mountain of fcsm-crcstcd verdure, and 
insinuating itself with tortinuis dexterity past 
every obstacle and opposing projection; at one 
time seeming as if it must come to an untimely 
termination, and at another leiigthciiiiig out until 
obscured by the shadows cast by some more than 
usually lofty peak ; and a glance bock would reveal 
in the valley in the distance the faint outlines of 
the chiiTcIi, the jail, the hospital, and the barracks, 
those ordinary institutions of civilisation — one 
class to instruct and heal, the other to repress 
and punish ; and presenting in social antagonism 
the several types of good and evil. At a part of 
the rood where it suddenly at the right inclined 
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under the mountain, before it bridged over a small 
trilmtaiy stream, there was u recess, rendered 
densely gloomy by a belt of overshadowing pine- 
trees ; and through them a bridle-way led up a 
ravine. T^e sun never glanced down on those 
pines. This was attributable to the configuration 
of the height in immediate proximity ; and super- 
stition liiid its dreadful talc, and a heap of ruins 
was pointed out which was once said to have con- 
stituted the home of a happy household, all the 
members of which were immolated, bct'nusc the 
father had become a witness against men who had 
robbed him. A lonely ‘borcen* or lane was Uic 
approach to tlic lonely cottage of lilaiirice Power ; 
but the cleared cultivated space around evidenced 
the industry and the energy of the owner ; and the 
smoke of the turf-fire curled over the domestic 
roof in fantastic wreaths, as if reluctant to leave 
its genial protuclioii. 

CnAPTBR II. 

It was an evening late in October— the period 
of the year when, like unto the decline of life, 
the bright recollections of the summer sunshine 
are mingled with the anticipations of more gloomy 
days— that at the door of the farmer's dwelling 
stood a fair girl just passing into womanhood ; her 
deep-blue earnest eyes directed to the borcen, 
while a miniature counterfeit of herself, held in 
her loving arms, was pulling down over the 
anxious face of the young mother a luxuriant mass 
of golden hair. Mysteriously sacred is the tie that 
links tc^thcr a mother and her child — the 
fragment of her own being never alicnateil from 
her, however estranged in the opinion of the 
world, by guilt or infamy ! At any other time, 
the slightest touch of these tiny fingers would 
have sent the blood rushing through Ellen 
Power’s frame, but her features were now averted 
from her first-bom, and one person only was in j 
her thoughts. She paused to listen. A step was 
heard in the lane ; nearer and nearer it came, and 
in a minute more the wife and child were within 
manly and encircling arms. 

‘ Maurice, dear,* said his wife, after the first I 
greeting was over, and she had proceeded to get 
ready their supper, bringing forUi from the ciip- 
boara in the corner the freshly maile roll of butter, 
the gathered cream, the eggs just laid, sufficient to 
induM an appetite in the most fastidious Lucullus 
of Piccoflilly or Sybarite of Belgravia — ‘ when I j 
heard the trees moaning down in the glen to-day 
I almost fancied, such was the dread got over me, I 
that it was likely the “ banshee ” would be comiim 
here to-night ; but then I took courage, when I 
remembered that the spirit only waits on the 
^ quality ” when death is nigh at hand. And after 
all, sure God is very good to the likes of us not 
to let ns be frightened uefore our time is come.’ 

Maurice Power, like many of liis countrymen, was i 
an aristocrat in feeling, and proud of the tradition j 
that those whose name he oore, and from whom 
he was descended, once h(dd the countless acres 
which repeated confiscations hod tronsfcri-cd to the 
stranger and the absentee ; indeed, he had truer 
claims to on ancient lineage than might be set forth 
in the vainped-up pedigrees enrolled in certain col- 
lG|[e8 of arms, pedigrees which but too often possi^sa I 
neither the reality of history nor the interest of fic- 
tion. lie was learned enough to know to what sept 


he belonged. His ancestors were not so favoured 
as the O’Neills of Ulster, the O’Connors of Con- 
naught, the O’Briens of Thomond, the O’Lachlans 
of Meath, and the MacMuiroughs or Kavanaghs of 
Leinster, who were alone received within the pale 
of the English law down to the reign of Elizabeth, 
and admitted to the right to sue and be sued ; but 
Maurice hod been told, that iii tlie possession of 
the elder branch of the family whose name ho 
bore, there was a veritable map tracing out the 
broad lands which they wera to get hack again 
when the (Cromwellian and the stranger should 
be expelled. And after all, there is surely some- 
thing worthy in the respect wliicli is entertained 
fur ancestry, when the claimant is an honest and an 
earnest man, who, instead of clothing hiinstdf in 
the decayed garments of the dead, puts on his 
own home-spun workman’s attire, but is equally 
anxious ns they were when living, that no stain 
shall appear upon them, no blot mar the family 
escutcheon. 

‘Don’t talk the like of tliat,* said the hns- 
baiid ; * for my heart is never so liglit for 
work, and the plough never seems to pass ulon;' 
so easily at the head-land, as wlicui I think of 
getting back a few of the acres those once had 
who have gone before me, depending upon no 
dirty scrap of writing or the goo<l-wiU of an 
agent, and with no fear at any iiour of being 
turned ailrift upon the waves of the world. If we 
have a " mane ’’ opinion of ourselves, why should 
not others have the same ? Recollect what Father 
Mulcahy said in his sermon last Sunday in the 
chapel, when the agent was telling all the tenants 
that if they would not vote as lie ordered them, 
they would have to quit the place for ever. " lie 
wants your souls as well ils the rent ; but grand 
as he thinks himself up there in the great house, 
six feet of the ground he took from the Widow 
Murphy and her little orphans will lie heavy on 
him when he conics to die. Me was a shonecn when 
the fathers of those he afterwards lumetl out were 
'walking about in grandcuir.” But,’ eontinueil 
Maiuice, ‘when the pride was coming into myself 
at tlie thought of being after all much bettiT 
tliaii Mr Driver, liis Reverence quashed all but 
good thoughts when he ended by reminding us 
that the blessed Lord died for .all of us, gentle 
and simple— for the poorest beggar that walked the 
road, as for the finest cstuted gentleman in the 
the whole county, and that the one was as precious 
in liis sight os the other.’ 

‘ True for you,* was the response of the wife ; 
‘anil Bometimes, but it is not oflcn, when 1 am 
about to ask w'hat the ricli were made for, and 
why the likes of you have to work from niornin’ to 
niglit, the sunshine breaks through the shadow, 
and then I begin to pity, rather than grudge iliem 
all they possess ; for surely they must find it harder 
to get to heaven, and be. longer on the way, with 
the weight of what idle wople must always 
have to carry with them. Thvy have a tedious 
journey to make, and begin it with too many 
tilings which they don’t wish to part with, or 
throw away.’ 

‘After all,’ remarked the husband, ‘though my 
mind goes with you, my licait does not, for I 
should be proud to have the banshee come to our 
window when any of our people were going to 
depart, for it only wcejis and cries for the old 
stock, and shuns a new-comer.’ 
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As this equivocal source of consolation found 
expression. Ellen Power turned pale ; and the wind, 
wnicli had been playing aiiioug the fallen leaves 
outside^ causing them to dance in fantastic eddies, 
commenced that peculiar wailing moan which it 
requires no vivid fancy to picture is the lament 
for the dying and the dead. Possibljr the sound 
in this instance was the first burst of grief indulged 
in by nature herself— a monoily over tho waning 
glories, the gladness, the sunshine of the departing 
autumn — over tho long days, with their flowers 
and their fruits, their hum of insects and song of 
birds — over the long days to be so soon shroudetl 
in early night 

' Don’t leave me for a long time again, Maurice, 
for I feel something strange corning over me these 
last few days, and inorc-betoken there is bad news 
about the “ boys ; ** for llie “ army ** and the lithe- 
proctors are hunting them out in every placi\* 

‘You mustn’t give heed to such notions, my 
darling, for I can’t help going to (Jloiimcl to- 
morrow; and if I don’t raise fifty pounds more 
to make ii]) the two Imrulred I went security for 
your cousin Delany, the sherilf and Lis men will 
bo here next week ; and ibis house will no longer 
bo ours ; and yonder mountains look upon us no 
more.’ 

A track of pain made its furrow across the 
usually placid face of the young wife; but she 
made an earnest eifort to appear calm, for she recol- 
lected what a wild and graceless fellow her kinsman 
Delany was ; and her own good sense bad origin- 
ally caused her to hesitate to ask her husband to 
lend his name to the raising of the money in the 
bank ; but tlnm she recalled to mind the fact ihnt 
her cousin had loved her passionately ; and in tiie 
ini|)ulsivc promptings of her heart to remedy in 
some measure a wrong she had inflicted, the sug- 
gestions of calculating prudence weiv. foigotten. 

To be enabled to say ‘ Xo ’ i« a cardinal virtue, 
re<piiring, however, much j)r(;sciit sclf-«1eniul, and 
which, if more practised, woulil have, blottwl out 
from the pages of History many of its direst 
tragedies, and from the annals of CJommcrce many 
a ruin-spreading disaster. ‘No^* would have enabled 
the mother of Cain to remain a dweller in Paradise, 
and thousands of her descendants to live in happy 
homes, instead of being wanderci's and outcasts on 
the face of the earth. Hut then tho word ‘Yes,’ 
altbouiJi with only one letter more, has so much 
of facility in its utterance, such a graceful yiehl- 
iug to the exigences of the ])asHing hour, that all 
sense of future responsibility is foigolteii ; and 
whether it be to give the unlcr for a massacre 
like that of St Hartliolomcw, the sacrifice of a 
Socrates, the burning of a Latimer, or the execu- 
tion of a Sir Tlicmias More, or the agreeing to 
accept a bill for the accomiiiodutiou of a friend, 
there is a terrible significance in the little word 
of three letters. And in the case of ^laurice 
Power, the ‘bit of writin ’ in the bank had become 
a serious affair ; and Ellen, who felt that the sub- 
ject was one too painful to dwell upon, went about 
the discharge of her household duties with great 
assiduity, as if occupation would bring relief to 
her mind ; but such muttered observations to her- 
seKos ‘There’s something qnarc hanging over me 
this blessed night,’ expressed in prosaic language 
the impressive thou^t conveyed in the more 
euphonious utterance of the poet. 

Coming events cast tlicir sliiidoWs before. 
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Next morning the homely breakfast was over, 
and Maurice rose to depart. He had bidden his wife 
good-bye over and over again, and left the little 
room, but returned once more under some idle 
pretence, loo obvious to deceive and yet planniblo 
enough to be saiictioiicd by affection ; but at lost 
motioning her back into the cottage, he passed down 
the l)orcen leading on to the high-road, not ventur- 
ing to turn bis head, even when the sound of the 
raising of the latch causml the blood to rush rapidly 
to his heart, and his imagination pictured Ellen 
standing at the tlireshold, her tears falling fast over 
the child now folded in her arms. And it might 
be asked, where was the young fanner going? 
From what friend was he about to obtain llic 
money which was to be the ‘open sesame’ of 
the fairy talc, and to retain for liiin the untold 
treasures of home? It is more blessed to give 
than to receive, is the language of Heaven. It is 
better to oppress and grind down to the earth, 
is too often tlic doctrine of the world ; and even 
when a less harsh creed is professed, how often 
is an otherwise good deed spoiletl by the manner 
of the doing. Debt is bad enough as an onlinary 
evil ; but when an usurer holds the bond, pitiful 
indeed is the cose, of the victim ! 

Maurice Power had lived long enough to know 
that he could call upon lew Iriunda when his 
object was to borrow money, and therefore he 
rtiHolved to w'ait upon Stephen Meagher the usurer, 
one of that class whose profession is to trade upon 
the miseries of mankind ; wretches by wdiom good 
harvests, considerate landlords, and the Samari- 
tans of society, are regarded as afflicting visitations 
of Providence ; while a famine year or a potato- 
blight are blessings that swell out the rate of 
interest and add another figUTc to the multiplica- 
tion table. 

A quick walk of two hours, and the farmer 
n>aclicd Clonmel ; and .after passing ihrouch some 
of the prineipal streets, turned down a lane, in 
the leading dwelling of which the well-known 
iirluui discounter carried on the double occupation 
of money-lender and nublicaii ; a lane, most of 
the structures in wdiicti shewed all the dilapida- 
tions of age without any of its decencies. Totter- 
ing nests of timber, crested with roofs which biwi 
upon them patches of sickly grass ; attic windows, 
ill which wM!rc stuffed broken bottles, tiles, and 
tattered mgs ; doorposts bending towanls each 
other in perilous faunli.arity ; one or two rooms 
more ambitious IhiUi the rest, meant for lodgers 
likely to contribute to the payment of the n*nt ; 
ainl partly lighted by a few panes of glass of a 
deep-green colour, the bull’s-eyes in the centre of 
which glared ominously upon the humble pallets 
ill the comer, and upon dislocated chairs and 
stools, often converted into weapons of offend, 
or defence. Boils of mortar and blains of dirt 
of Egyptian iiialignily marked in every direction 
tlie spreail of a social iilague ; and even the fervent 
imagination of a future iiuskiii could not have 
discovenal any rodeeniing feature in this cliaos 
lof confusion and disheartening penuiy.* The 
! street channels and narrow passages swanned 
i with children, who seem, by some unaccountable 


Tho iircsent condition of Cluninol is in marked 
contrast to the scene desoribed. 
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ordinance of iiature, to increase in an inverse ratio to 
the ability to maintain them ; and their wondrous 
ruddy faces, so tar as they were visible through 
their masks of sin lit and grime, and their bright 
eyes, shone with premature intelligence. 

As he passed by these hovels Maurice shuddered, 
for lie thought of his own loved luouiitain home, 
and of what might become of his wife and child 
should he fail to obtain the advance he required, and 
be turned out of his farm ; and his hand trembled 
as he touched the hall-closed door of the public- 
house, a building which stood a little recessed 
from its neighbours, with an obvious assumption 
of superiority. A bow-window at one side of the 
entrance was decorated with glasses, and pipes 
crossed upon them ; and tliivc or four dingy 
decanters stood filled with coloured iliiids of 
veiy questionable reputation and purity. The 
building itself jircseiited the remaiuH of past re- 
spectability, hut there was manifested the down- 
ward career of what had once been well-conducted 
brick and mortar. iMie sigiiboanl of the 'Travellers 
Home announced the fact that good entertainment 
could be bad within fur man and beast ; but the 
natural emestion suggested itself, wiicrc were the 
responsible guests to come from and remain in 
Bucli an establishment— who could indulge in the 
luxury of having an animal worth the ]iricc of a 
feed of oats ? Tlie private inulour to the left of the 
hall presented a dreary suspi^ct, with faded green 
curtains to the windows, excluding light and air, 
and strongly guanlcd hy iron bars. 

When the anxious intending borrower walked 
into what appeared the dingy den beyond the bar, 
and sat down, he found himself alone ; and the 
thought arose, and not a very reassuring one, that 
it was to the owner of this hard-featured abmle he 
must apply for the obtaining of the aid which was 
to cxlriwitc him from bis present dilficulty. There 
are those who asseit that bright or dark impressions 
arc created irrespective of locality ; hut let the 
wearied worker in the slums and alleys of a town 
catch the fresh breath of the country, and even 
on his apathetic feelings, a revelation of better 
things to come is iiuule known. The cynic may 
characterise the country as only a * heathy grave ;* 
but the peasant who, wlien he opens liis cabin door 
in the moriiiiig, looks out upon the W'ide pastures 
and hears the lowing of the kirie, and Lccomes 
associated with the kindred humanities by which 
he is on every side surrounded, may bless the Pro- 
vidence that saved him from going out to his day’s 
labour from the crowded town garret with its pesti- 
lent accompaniments. Maurice Pow’er waited in 
the room into which he had been ushered, a con- 
sidernble lime, or ijossibly it may have been only 
the state of his feelings that led to this iinpif^ssioii, 
and paced up and down the broken earthen floor, 
till fiis BUspensG was at length brought to an 
end. He was startled hy the abrupt opening of a 
door he had not noticed in the corner of the passage 
leading from the bar, and a man stepped forward 
with the interrogation : * What may your buHincss 
be here T * 

‘ I want to sec Mr Meagher, and to him only can 
1 tell what it is that brings me to this town.’ 

‘Then out at once with whatever you have to 
My, for 1 am the man you arc speaking of, unless, 
indeed, 1 was changed at nurse.’ 

^ Maurice looked with a perplexed air at the indi- 
vidual wlio thus aihlressed him, for he had formed 


in his own mind the traditional conception of a 
usurer — ^namely, that he must bo an elderly and 
physicjilly feeble roan, insinuating in address and 
voice, and with cunning and craft in every wrinkle 
ill his parchment face ; while on the contrary, 
the person in question was scarcely forty years 
of ngi*, of gigantic stature, and rude and rough in 
manner. A closer examination, however, would 
have disclosed lines insinuating tlieiiiRelves towards 
the angle of the month, imparting to that impres- 
sive feature a harshness almost intensifying into 
cruelty ; while the light-blue eyes, contrasting 
strangely in colour with luxuriant masses of dark 
liair, were restless and rpiick, but averted the 
inoiiient attention had been directed to tlicm. 

‘If yon arc the gentleman I want’ — and the 
epithet ‘gentleman’ was emphasised — ‘you may 
easily guess what call I have here. 1 must have 
money without counting many hours, to meet the 
Hherilf; ami I am remly to pay what yon may 
charge for the loan of it, ami to pledge the word 
of .an honest man that yon shallbe paid bock in 
a little time.’ 

‘ Pledge your word ! * observed Meagher with a 
sneer, dwelling with oin])h.aRis on the ihast word. 
‘ I could not pill a duplicate on any such security ; 
and those who come to me on the like business as 
yours may he honest, but they are unfortunate ; 
and honesty and misfortune arc bad neighbours, 
and generally part roinp.aiiy for peace-sake. To 
be poor is not a crime, but there arc those*, who 
think it worse. And now, may I ask who you 
are i ’ 

‘ 1 am Maurice Power, and tenant of the Glen 
Farm.’ 

‘ I think r have hcanl your name well spoken of 
before. AVho is your landlord I ' 

‘ One who, if he was at lioiin*, would not let any 
of my nanie c.arry with liim a heavy lic.aTt, or a 
light purse, or be belirdden to a stranger for what 
he could give himself; but he is far beyond the 
seas, and not even the cry of the widow or the 
ui'phaii coiihl travel across the big waves.’ 

‘But if he is so generniis and kind, a letter 
would ill the end be sure to find liini.' 

‘ Doing that would be sure to vex the agent, for 
he would always like to be thought the master 
himself; and besides that, the hand wliicli can 
turn the plough so well at a contnir}' head- 
hand, can’t manage the pen so easily ; and then 
again, 1 would not strive to make a poor mouth, 
when I have enough to shew that my credit ought 
to he good.’ 

There is, or used to ho, a prevailing poetical 
superstition that even for tlic doomed souls in the 
worhl of Hufrering where Satan reigns, there is one 
(lajr in the ye.ar in which they arc permitted to 
revisit tlie eartli, and to be conscious of a sympathy 
with those whom they have known in their happy 
period of existence, even though the iiubscquciit 
reaction after sucli a brief interval must prove a 
puigatory in itself ; and soiuewliat in analogy 
to this belief, the iniscr on Ibis one occasion 
seemed to be liberated from the thraldom and 
the curse of avarice, and to be actuated by a 
sense of pity. 

‘ How much do you want 1 ’ 

‘ Fifty golden guineas— no less and no more.’ 

‘ I knew, when 1 was a boy, the farm which you 
now hold,’ observed Meagher ; ‘ at least 1 thinlc 1 
do so ; and as 1 consider from your looks that you 
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are an honest fellow, at least so far as honesty can 
keep company with povcily, if you Bign a note 
for the money, and uIbo leave mo your lease as a 
security, 1 will try and raise what you want, for 1 
have not the wlinfe of it in the house, and must 
borrow a part of it.’ 

' It was the old story over again — the conven- 
tional language of usury — the shibboletli of the 
exchange and the mart. The money was to come 
through a delta of divided tributary streams, and 
l)efore it reached the main channel was to be 
reduced by absorption no less than forty per cent 
‘ For Heaven’s sake, save mu ; for the sake of my 
wife and our pour child ; but I cannot give you the 
lease, for 1 left it with the agent, who has promised 
to get mo a new one for a longer time ; and he 
won’t be home from the north, they tell me, for 
the next month ; but 1 will put my name to any 
bit of writing you ask ; and if not at Christmiis, 
you shall surely have tlie loan back at Shrolf- 
tide.’ 

Meagher smiled bitterly; and perhaps he was 

a ng rather too favourably of himself when he 
id: * Why, 1 might be in heaven before that 
time.’ 

' I hope not,’ was the response of Maurice ; and 
he then proceeded to falicT out some unmeaning 
withdrawal of the expression, :is he was conscious 
that the hope intimated might admit of anything 
hut a favourable interpretiition. 

* You might before the time you have fixed upon 
be a honielcss beggar, iiiy friend. 1 wish you n 
good morning, and frieiuls that would he disposed 
to do more good than i can, who am a ulack 
stranger to yuii.’ 

* For the sake of the mother who hore you ; fur 
the souls of your pe^ople who have gone before 
you ; for all the blessc<l thoughts that came across 
you wlicn you were a child ; and more than all, fur 
the blood poured out for me as well us you when 
we hod nothing to oifer for it but our sins, give me 
your help in this day of my want and sorrow ; and 
may the angels make your bed when the light 
grows dark in your eyes, and you cannot even 
hold in your hands the money which, if spreiul out 
before, would have done you good, and brought 
out the prayers of the ]K)or ! I am honest ; indccil 
lam;’ luul as the troubled man held with a tena- 
cious grasp the coat of him he addressed, it 
needed no attesting witness to prove the verity of 
his plea, for nature’s own seid had made its impress 
upon it. 

* Honesty is, I am quite sure, a very good thing 
in itself, and al.<o helps to keep people out of jails 
and troubles,’ remarked Meagher; 'but it docs 
not pay the rent. It won’t put clothes on the 
back, or money into the pocKct; l)esidcs’ — and 
here the speakers voice assumed a tone of mingled 
incredulity and insult—' how am [ to know that 
you have a penny to meet your rent, even if you 
were to get from me the fifty guineas ? ’ 

The honest farmer trembled with suppressed 
passion. Ilia tratli ha«l never been cpicstioncd 
oeforo at fair or at market, even when subjected 
to that moat trying test to dl veracity, the selling 
of a horse, in which process all social and moral 
considerations seem to be so frequently ignored. 
But too deep a stake was at issue in this juncture 
to pennit him to speak out his mind, and after a 
pause, he replied : ' Your dealings with tho.<ic who 
are in trouble may have made you suspicious, and 


perhaps after all you may be in the right ; but 
come with me to the Olen if you think me a liar, 
and 1 can count up for you the guineas I toiled to 
put up before my marriage, and there is not one 
of them, if it could speak, but would tell how 
often [ HhuiiDcd tin*, public-house, and the dance, 
and the wake, .'iml the hurling ; and worked after 
the night was far gone tuwaiiU morning, niy only 
music the voice of tin: good spirit whispering into 
my ear, and the hope lifting up my wearied eye- 
lids, that one day 1 might be alihi to ask her to be 
my wife. Often and often have i looked at the 
money, until 1 began to get afeui'ed I might think 
of loving it as well sis my darling Kllen.’ 

* Excuse me,* observed Meagher, ‘ if T appeared 
to doubt you ; but I have oflmi very queer 
]M'ople to deal with, and who, when they are in 
trouble and distress, arc not very particular os to 
what they do with the goods of those who have 
something to lose. But anm’t you a foolish fellow 
(1 mean no oifeiice) to keep any decent sum of 
gold at home, when the “boys’* are out so iiincli 
of late, and you living in siudi a lonesome place ?* 

' 1 often thought that myself ; but since a bank 
broke, iny wife began to think there would be no 
safety at all in any strange people, and she got me 
to draw out all my little store of money ; and until 
the landlonl comes home from foreign parts, and 
tells me what to do with it, she keeps it hy day 
in a hole in the thatch, and at night in the foot of 
a stocking, the Ktring round which never leaves 
her neck ; and sure the neighbours think it must 
be the blessed rosiiry she has near her bosom.’ 

The usurer, to whom any device was a source of 
pleasure, smiled significantly, and said, after a 
pause : ' Your wonls have made a change in me, 
and I will go out of my way to .serve you, even if 
L find no good return for it. This is Tuesday ; 
mc?et me here on Friday night.* 

‘Friday night!* echoed the farmer, with a 
marked manifestation of 8iiq>rise. ‘ Why not in 
the dayliiiiu 

‘ Because, as T told you already, I must myself 
borrow part of the money from a friend who 
lives a gootl start away from this, and he told me 
only 3 'estenlay, that he would be selling stock at 
Fetnard on Friday, and could not be home from 
the fair before dark. And os 1 must bo at heavy 
costs about your hu.siiiess, you must sign this,* 
pulling out, ils he spoke, from a drawer a sheet of 
paper, and pro(*ccding to make out some ap|)ar- 
eutly elaborate calculations with the aid of a 
well-thumbed arithmetic book, the manual of his 
devotions at the altar of extortion. 

What borrower in his hour of enioigcncy has i 
time or calmness to think of the future ? With j 
one foot on the rock near the iron-bound coast — 
the baffled waves clamouring around, and casting 
the spray from their lips upon Iiiiii— the drowning 
man will grasp at the «ea-weed although it iiiay 
I give way to his touch ; and if bleeding and brui^d 
he can reach a sjuit of Bafuty, what matters to him 
then that he may be a beggar for the next xiiorMl 
of food ? He hiis escaped fi-om the imminent peril ; 
that is enough. And thus likewise, when in the 
mid-ocean, the burning ship and its blistering 
tiiiilicrs leave no resting-place for the seaman, he 
will fling himself into the expanse of waters, to win 
but a niiiiute’a iiiiiiiunity from death. 

No doubt Maurice Power felt a momentary 
pang when affixing his xiumc to the 10 U, drawn 
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out in clue legal fonn, purporting to constitute 
him a debtor to Mr Stepnen Meagher, inn-keeper 
and money agent, after the lapse of half a year, in 
the sum of L.69, 18s. 9|^d. Now, your usurious 
lender delights to deal not only in generalities, 
but also in niimito details when a purpose of 
apparent accuracy is to be attained ; and an odd 
hatf])enny is almost of itself sufficient to disarm all 
inquiry, llow can the debtor ask by what process, 
in the course of six months, is the increment to be 
so great in favour of the capitalist? No doubt all 
is right. In the present transaction, and after the 
document was signed in due form, in a spasm of 
generosity the nincpence-halfpcnny was struck out 
of the account ; and when the host and the guest 
finally parted, the latter felt an ease of heart he 
had not enjoyed for many a long day. 

GARDEN PARTIES. 

Ok late years the fashion for this pleasant means 
of jiassiug a summer aftc^rnoou has become deserv- 
edly popular, and all chisscs of the community, 
from royalty itself down to the vast middle c1:lss, 
have participated in its pleasures. In the garden 
parties of all but the very highest class, there is 
usually a total ahscnce of formality, and as a con- 
sequence there is much more sociability — a faculty 
in the nature of us Eiiglishmcii wliich is capable 
of much improvement We will not discuss the 
merits of those gatherings of the * upper ten ’ where 
a regimental band is engaged to discourse a selection 
of music, and where everything is carried out in a 
strictly polite and coldly correct manner ; but we 
will oiideavour to give some idea of whut is done 
at the residences of the middle classes, and suggest 
means for the greater enjoyment of these social 
gatherings. 

Garden parties are most natural and therefore 
most enjoyable in the country ; but in many of the 
suburbs, where the gardens are so situated that they 
cannot be overlooked by the neighbours, the parly is 
perhaps quite os pleasant, although it be necessarily 
a little more formal in its relations. Than garden 
parties there is no better way of bringing together 
one’s friends and acquaintances ; and as the enter- 
tainment is comparatively inexpensive, and docs 
not entail much trouble, it is possible for the host 
to assemble a large party several times during the 
Slimmer without iiilreuchiiig too iiiucli upon his 
income. AVhat, then, ai-e the 1*0011181103 of a suc- 
cessful garden party? A good hostess is indis- 
pensable. If her ciTuris be seconded by the aid of 
a husband who does not decidedly object to parties 
of all kinds, and by that of a few olivc-branclics 
who have arrived at the age of discretion, so much 
the better. In addition, the following must be 
considered as more or less necessaiy : a line day, 
not .too hot ; a good laige garden, with one or mote 
lawns ; some games for the amusement of the 
guests ; plenty of attendants ; and, lost though 
not least, a ^odly number of visitors with a fair 
proportion of men. Children are perhaps in the 
way at a garden party of adults ; they cannot 
enjoy themselves as they like, and therefore ought 
to provided with little ganlcn parties of 

their own. In anticipation of the guests the 
lawns are closely shaved and neatly trimmed, 
the garden-paths weeded and swep^ and the 
flower-beds put in order. Croquet hoops ore ad- 
justed with a carefulness worthy of a better cause 


in one part of the lawn, while other games are 
arranged in suitable localities Here is a set of 
lawn- bowls : there the paraphernalia of lawn-tennis 
are to be seen ; while in remote comers, * Aunt 
Sally,’ Mack’s Alive,’ or other adaptations of old- 
fashioned games, are provided for. A tent is 
erected if necessaiy, and all the available chain, 
sofufl, settees, &c. are conveyed into the garden 
and placed in shady spots ; for many ladies whose 
girlisn days ore psist^ prefer to take a passive 
rather than an active part in the entertainment, 
and seem to delight in sitting quietly chatting with 
their friends, admiring or criticising the doings of 
the younger people, and talking over the news of 
Uie neighbourhood. This naturally suggests the 
idea of tea ; and it will be found that a plentiful 
supply of tea and coffee, expeditiously served by 
ready waitiiig-m.'iids, will tend to odd immensely 
to the success of the afternoon. A light refn^sh- 
ment is found to be an agreeable item in the after- 
noon’s enjoyment, and should be banded round 
soon after the visitors arrive ; it usually consists 
of icful claret, hock, or champagne cup, or other 
varieties of cooling cups an<l dainty drinks. A 
word or two about the games provided. Croquet, 
which has held siiprcnic s\v.ay for many years, 
appears to be gradually dying out, but there are 
still a few ardent enthusiasts who take great 
pleasure in a well-contested game, and play con- 
stantly on their own lawns ; but we think that at 
these social gatherings it is hanily admissible now- 
a-days. AVlio that can play with any degree of 
skill cares to engage in a game witli negligent 
]»layers, who have to be reiniiidiid each time it is 
their turn to play ; and then ])er)iaps do not know 
whut hoop they want, or have forgotten the dis- 
tinctive character of their own ball ! At all 
events, from whatever cause, croquet is seldom 
indulged in at garden parties, and if provided, is 
but poorly patronised. It has, in fact, become 
too scientific a game for the generality of people, 
and so has lost its original prestige. 

In some parts of the country the game of lawn- 
bowls is very popular, and deservedly so, for it is 
a most interesting game, and capable of being 
played thorougldy well by ladies. For this game a 
well-kept ttiiu tolerably levtd lawn is necessary. 
Badminton has enjoyed a transient existence, but 
has been for the most part eclipsed by the more 
fusliiouable game of lawii-teiiiiis. This latter is 
very enjoyable for gentlemen, exacting, perhaps, 
a little too much exertion from them in hot 
weather; but it is rather too energetic a game 
for any but exceptionally active young ladies. 
Occasionally, however, it is playca remarkably 
well by some of the lair sex, who have practised it 
assiiluously on their own lawns ; and we are gkd 
te see that the number of lady players has in- 
creased— a healthy sign of the growing popularity of 
the game. To procure a good set of apiwratus for 
the game is, unfortunately, rather an expensive 
matter ; but witli a litdo ingenuity and the aid of 
the village carpenter, it is quite possible to make 
up a set at a very trifling cost. Instead of the 
ex{>cnsive rackets, plain deal ones of a similar 
sliape perforated with small holes, to diminish the 
resistance to the air, are found to answer admir- 
ably, and they cost only about a shilling each. 
It is easy to find two posts to support the netting, 
which can be improvised from the onliiioiy garden 
netting ; end thos^ after procuring some ball^ we 
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can play lawn-tennis to oar hearts’ content for 
a mere nolhin^r. ‘Aunt Sally’ is sometimes 
patronised, but it is not usually a very attractive 
game. Wo have seen a most amusing game at 
‘Jack’s Alive’ played with great enthusiasm by 
four or five country parsons, all beyond the middle 
age. Their evolutions, although perhaps not c^uite 
in keeping with the gravity supposed to bo proper 
to clerical gentlemen, were, however, much appre- 
ciated by their fellow-visitors. This pastime is 
a modification of the old-fashioned school-boy 
game of ‘duck-stone,’ and is played in a similar 
manner. It is, however, somewhat out of jdacc at 
a garden party, being too boiste-nma a game for 
ladies to engage in, and therefore not udmissiblii. 
f^rom our experience of other games it is evident 
that however popular a game may be, we cannot 
go on playing it fur ever, and so, like croquet, lawn- 
tennis will most probably lose its attractions after 
a few seasons, and we hIiuII yearn for soiiictliiug 
else which possesses the charm of novelty. The 
‘ short holes’ at golf uiruid attractions of the most 
inviting kind for ladies ; and wherever the ground 
]i resents the requisite inequalities, the game ought 
to lie introduced and encouraged, more especially as | 
our repertoire of suitable outdoor games and amuse- 
ments is at present extremely limited, indeed 
there is plenty of scope for the invention and 
luloplioti of new games and pastimes. Meanwhile 
we will suggest a few ways in which we may 
perpctiiato the interest in our garden parlies. 
In the early sutnmer we may, during the hay- 
making season, prudently invite our friends to 
a hay party, where those who like can amuse 


themselves by tossing the hay about, ivhilc others 
(«in lounge on the sweet-smelling hay and sip their 
tea ill any position they like ; or we may combine 
a garden and hay party, so as to suit all tastes. 
As to pastimes, wc think the simple game of 
‘catch-ball* would find many supporters aud create j 
lots of fun; while ‘trap-ball’ and ‘ b:ittlcdorc 
and shuttlecock’ might be tried with advantage. 
Lawn-ipioits, too, might become a very interesting 
game if the quoits were made of in<Iia-riibbcr or 
some light material, so as not to injure the grass. 
Aitiliery, again, might be indulged in at ganlcn 
parties, and w'ould, in our opinion, form a great 
attract ioli to the members of both sexes — a desid- 
eratum of the highest importance. Doubtless 
skating rinks iniglit and will be formed in private 
gardens by those who can affonl the luxury, and 
may at some future day be one of the attractions 
of a ganlen party. As additional means of amuse- 
meiit wc would suggest the perfonnance in the 
open air of charades, short pieces from suitable 
plays, as selections from Alilton’s Comity &u., 
with occasional al fresco concerts. Hand-bell ring- 1 
ing, too, might with advantage be practised by a 
few friends, and employed os a means of entertain- 
ment at garden parties, for it is well known that 
the hells never sound so sw'cctly as they do when 
rung in the open air. These and like additions 
would odd greatly to the success of these social 
gathering, and enlionce the enjoyment of the 
guests. The pastimes, however, allfioutrh a necca- 
soiy, are not the most important^ part ot the after- 
noon’s business ; tliey are but a means to an end. 
They serve as vehicles to friendly and social inter- 
course, and if they succeed in that they attain 
their end. At a typical garden party each visitor 
does exactly what he pleases ; there is no constraint 


of any kind, and no one is expected to join in this 
or that game unless he feel inclined to take part in 
it Thus every one ^tifies his own particular 
taste, and, os a natural consequence, every one is 
pleased. 


EEL-FARK 

In Scotland very few people can be found who 
will venture to partake of eek Whether this 
prejudice against this kind of food is founded on 
the resemblance which the eel bears to the serpent, 
or is a remnant of the ancient Jewish prohibition 
of its use as an article of diet, wc will not venture 
to say. Probably the form of the fish is the priu- 
ci|ial obstacle to its general acceptance at the 
tiible ; but it is a curious fact that tlie antipathy 
which is felt towards the eel is localised in ditferent 
parts of the country, or confined to special districts 
or races. Thus, while Scotland as a whole repudi- 
ates the fish, there are parts of England in which 
this fare is held in the highest estimation ; while 
as a class, perhaps omnibus drivers— to judge by 
the avidity with which they devour their peu’orth 
at Uic little stalls in the street comers of the 
laige towns— arc most partial to this dish. 

Those who have a taste for slewed eels declare 
the flavour and delicacy to be far superior to 
similar preparations ; and it is certain tliat the dish 
forms a very light and nourishing article of diet. 
Like most kinds of fish, cels have lately been in- 
creasing in price ; whether this Is owing to the fact 
that they are rising in popular estimation, and that 
tlie demand for them is increasing, or to the cir- 
cumstance that the supplies are actually growing 
less, is a point which has incidentally been brought 
before j)arl lament and the government, and on 
which many people will no doubt care to be 
enlightened. 

Probably the most important eel- fisheries in 
England arc those situated in the estuary of the 
Severn and the streams which run into that arm 
of the SCO, and here not only full-grown eels, but 
the fry of cels, culled ‘elvers,’ are captured in large 
quantities. 

In this connection we may refer to a popular 
belief that cels arc self-produced ; that they are 
evolved fioiu the mud found in most river-beds 
and ponds. Indeed hardly any common fish has 
had more fallacies promulgated concerning it than 
the eel, although it is universally distributee!, and 
is perliapB os prolific os any creature in the waters. 
It is said by some to be viviparous — that is, bring- 
ing forth its young alive. Its power of travelling 
over land has endowed it, in the imagination 
of certain persons, with the possession of feet 
Tlie minuteness of its scales has caused it to bo 
declared ‘scalcless.’ The curious ‘air-bladders,’ 
BO called— which are really iutended as reser- 
voirs for water to moisten the gilla of the fish 
when travelling out of the water— have been 
held to prove that it la properly an air-breath- 
ing creature, which occasionally, like some snakes 
sojourns in the water for reasons of its own. 
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These and other siiMrstitions mdiich have prevailed 
concerning the fisli, are the more extraordinmy 
when we remember how iinivcTsal is its distri- 
biitiun, and how its great tenacity of life has given 
opportunities for carefully examining its pysi- 
ological nature, which are not always to be met 
with in the case of other lish. 

Like almost every other lish, cels are oviparous, 
the spawning usiiully biking place in the brackish 
waters of estuaries, whence tiic young fry, called 
‘elvers* or ‘cel-fare,* soon migrate up-stream 
in countless myrla«U in the Severn this fact 
is taken advantage of by the iishermen, who reap 
ail abundant harvest of delicious food during 
the months of March, Ain-il, and lilay, when other 
kinds of lish are scarce. TJic adult eels arc caught 
in their progress down the streams in the latter 
months of the year, in most parts of JCngland ; but 
it is princi|Milly in the Bristol Channel and its 
tributaTy streams that the capture of ‘elvers* is 
ractised. The origin of this word is not perfectly 
uown. It is probably a corruption of ‘ ecl-worm,' 
or, as Yarrell suggests of ‘ eel-fare,* the wonl ‘ fare * 
being used originally in the sense of ‘ way-/an*nf7,’ 
and referring to the 'passage of the cels up the 
rivers. But whatever its origin, the inhabitanU 
of (ilouccstershirc, Somersetshire, and neighbour- 
ing counties prize their tcl-fare very highly, 
and tons upon tons of these minute creatures arc 
caught and used for food eveiy spring. As a rule 
they are boiled and pressed into cakes, in which 
shape they can be easily transported. 

According to the evidence given at a n^cent 
official impiiry, an attempt has been made to 
deprive the people of the right to take these 
elvers, an attempt they have strongly resisted. 
It is alleged that, notwithstanding the enormous 
destruction which takes place night after night, 
the quantities of ccl-fry arc so iiiiiiiensc that 
no appreciable effect is made on their numbers. 
They are described ns swimming in compact 
masses several miles in length, ami ilnally dis- 
tributing themselves over the tributary streams, 
and even in the ditches, ponds, and lakes of the 
countiy. The curious point is that only an in- 
iinitcsimal proportion ever descend ns adult fish to 
perpetuate their species, and yet year after year 
the same marvellous reproduction is repeated ; thus 
proving the wonderful productiveness of the Ash. 
Indeed the ova arc so minute that they are scarcely 
discernible by the naked eye, so that each parent 
eel must prmlucc many hundreds of thousands — 
perhaps millions -of young in a season. 

These facts are curious and, wo imagine, not 
generally known ; and without attempting to de- 
duce any moral from them, us regards the desira- 
bility of cultivating such a vast source of food- 
supply, we have recounted tliem for the informa- 
tion of our readers. Perliaps some of them who 
have not already done so may bo inclined to test 
for themselves the merits of ‘ ccl-fure,’ whether in 
the shape of the adult Ash or their minute fry. 

The value of eels as an article of focul may be 
estimated from the fact that though, os we have 
said, they are not equally appreciated in all parts of 
this country, as many os ten vessels are constantly 
engaged in bringing cels to London from Hollaml 
alone, in quantities varying from liftcen to twenty 
thousand puunds-weight in each cargo, in addition 
to the supply which our own rivers and lakes j 
olTozd. 


ARIADNB. 

When Theseus landed in Groio with the offering of 
the Atkeiiians for tho Minotaur, Ariadne, tlie dao^ter 
of Miiios, king of the island, conceived a passion for tlie 
handsomu stranger, and helped liiiii to slay the monster. 
Theseus and Ariadne then' escaped together, and sailed 
to tho island of Naxos, where, according to tho favourito 
legend, Ariadno was abandoned by her lover and loft 
asleep on the strand. She was found sleeiiing by Dionysos 
or Bacchus, who, enchanted with her beauty, married 
her, and after her death gave her a plaoe among the 
gods. In another version of the story, Ariadno is z^ted 
to have been killed at Naxos by Diana. 

Sailkp the ship from dreaming Naxos ere Aurora tinged 
the sky 

Witli tho breaking clouds of promise that the day was 
drawing nigh. 

While the winds who used to woo her filled her noils with 
one low cry — 

Ariailno ! 

Bowed the trees in awc-slruck wonder, for a fear lay on 
the land ; 

Moaned the seas as if in anguish, dashing wildly on ilic 
sand ; 

Wind and waves their voices mingling, half entreaty, half 
couiuiand — 

Ariadne ! 

Droopetl the flowers in wistful eliislcrs; ran a shiver 
through the dells ; 

Trailed the eglantines* sweet blossoms^ shook the lilies’ 
fairy l>clls. 

As a wail ran through the valley, breaking sadly into 
swells— 

Ariadne 1 

Piissed the dawn in fitful shadows ; to his ear tho Sun-god 
stepped, 

Casting down a softer glory whens tho Cretan I’rinet'.-i.- 
slept, 

While one liny wilful bunhoaiii whispered suAly as it 
crept — 

‘Arlailiiu ?* 

Ri)okc the lilies all a-trcmhle, hiding low their heads in 
shame : 

* Let the south wind bear our message ; Theseus may reiiirii 

ag-ain ; 

Let our presents he sweet odours, and our sung tho maiden's 
name — 

Ariadne.’ 

iSpcil the Boutli wind on its journey, ever singing ns I 
wot — 

* Baisk ; return to mourning Naxos ; Ariadne is for- 

KOi: 

Bound the ship spread sweetest odours ; Theseus hpani, 
hut answered not. 

Ariadne. 

Landward flew tho breezes, madly lashing all tho seas 
nfonm ; 

Curled the Wtives up white in auger with a weird 
uiiceasiug moan. 

Till they formed one mighty chorus— tho refrain — Alone, 
alone, 

Ariadno 1’ 

Trembled trees through leaf and branches for the sleeping 
maid of Crete, 

Trailed the oglaniino so lowly that it almost kissed her 
Ject, 

Bud and blade and tendril joining in a lullaby so swee^ 

* Arii^e.’ 
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AN ECCENTRIC LADY. 

Tftat ‘Truth is stranger than fiction* is an axiom 
of which the justice is generally acknowledged but 
so seldom realised^ that whenever we hear of some 
event rather out of the common course occurring 
to any of our friends, we iiud ourselves involun- 
tarily describing it as being ‘like a romance!’ 
And yet the wiblost work of fiction ever penned 
has rarely contained incidents more extraordinarily 
improbable lliiin those which have marked the 
career of the licroino of our present story, and 
whicli, little .edifying in many respects although 
tliey be, may nevertheless serve 

To iioint a moral and adorn a talo. 

Jane Elizabeth, Lady Ellenhorough, if we may 
trust the matter-of-fact pages of Lothje's Peerage, is 
the only sister of the present Lord Digby, being 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir Henry Digby, 
C«.C.B,, greiit-grands.on of the fifth Loid Digby ; 
her mother w’as a daughter of Thoimis 'William 
Coke, of llolkliaiii, the veteran ^I.P. for Norfolk, 
and well-known agriculturist, afterwaivla created 
Earl of Leicester. She was born in April 1807, 
and when little more than seventeen, >vas marrieil 
to the late Lonl Ellcnborough (the Governor- 
general of India) ; but the union was dissolved 
by act of ])arliainent in 1830, ‘on account of 
her elopement with Prince Schwartzenbeig.’ She 
married as her second husband, two years later, 
Charles Theodore Herbert, Baron Vennigen, of 
Bavaria. 

It is probable that this alliance lasted but a short 
time, at least if any credence may be attached to 
the account of a correspondent of the Vienna 
German Gazette, who writes thus from Beyrout in 
1872-^ : ‘ I met to-day an old acquaintance, the 
camcl-drivcr, Sheikh Abdul, and he told me that 
his wife has died. Abdul spoke well of the woman. 
Her name was once known all throngh Africa. 
Sheikh Abdul is the ninth husband of I^ly Ellen- 
boTough, whom 1 met for the first time about 
thirty years ago at Munich, just after she had 
eloped with Prince Schwartzenbeig from the lesi- 
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tlcucc of licr first husband. She then went to Italy, 
where, as she told me herstdf, she was married six 
times ill succession. Each and all of these unions 
were dissolved after a short duration. In 184S 
I met her at Athens, where she concluded aii 
eighth marriage with the Greek colonel. Count 
Thcodoki ; this, however, also lasted only for a 
short time. Her affections were now bestowed on 
an old Palicar chieftain, for whom she built a 
beautiful house at Athens. AVhen her latest 
marriiigo was again dissolved, she went to the 
Ticvant.* 

It would seem as if the ohl satirist Juvenal 
must have had Lady Ellenhorough in the ‘pro- 
phetic eye’ of liis iniiid when he wrote of a , 
Homan lady some eighteen hundred years ago — 

Tims in autumns five 

Eight hushaiids doth she u'cd— a worthy thing 

Tu note upon her tomb. 

The paragraph from the German Gazette above 
quoted having gone the round of the (biily x^apers, 
gave occasion for a variety of obituary notices 
of the ex-L:idy Ellciiborougli, dwelling in not 
very complimentary terms upon certain parts of 
her singular career of adventure. It subsequently 
appeared that the news of licr death was quite 
prcmatiiTc, and that the report had been originally 
X)ul into circulation by one of her ladyship’s and 
her second husband’s bitterest enemies in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, which she had made 
for some years her head-quarters, opening her 
eastern home to all sorts of visitors from, the West, 
as well as to her oriental friends. The rumour 
of her death W’as effectually contnidicted a few 
months later by a letter in her own handwriting, 
addressed to an English lady, who was well 
acquainted with her in Damascus. This lady and 
her husband had mourned old Lady Ellenhorough 
for two or three months as having died in the 
Desert, and had quite given up all hope of ever 
seeing her again, when one day they received from | 
her a letter stating that she was adivo and in the 
best of health, and asking her to contradict the 
rumour of her decease. i 
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Lady Kllenborou^li was fortunate in the posses- 
sion of at least one sincere friend, generously eager 
to defend her when attacked, and to make out the 
^ best COSO possible for her. Mrs Isabel Burton, who 
liad been intimately acquainted, and in the habit 
of daily intercourse with this extraordinary woman, 
duinng a residence of two years in Ihimiiscns, 
while ner husband. Captain Burton, was the English 
consul at that city, appears to have contracted a 
warm attachment for her, and speaks of licr, in 
^itc of all lier faults, in terms of the highest praise. 
To Mrs Burton, Lady Ellenborough confided the 
task of writing her biography, and dictated it to 
her day by day until the task w;is accoiiqdished. 
In a letter to the Pall Mall Gazdte, written in 
March 1873, when under llie belief that Lady 
Ellenborough was dead, Mrs Ihirton says, in allu- 
sion to this biography : ‘She did not spare herself, 
dictating the bad with the same frankness as the 
good. 1 was pledgctl not to ])u1)lish this until 
after her death and that of certain near relatives.' 

Mrs Burton subsequently adds: ‘I cannot 
meddle with the past without infringing on the 
biography confidc(i to me ; but I can siiy a few 
w’onlH concerning her life, dating from her arrival 
in the East, as told me by herself and by tliose 
now living there ; and I can add my testimony as 
to what I saw, which I believe will interest every 
one in England, fi-om the highest tlownwurds, and 
be a gratification to those more nearly concerned. 
About sixteen years ago, tired of Eunipe, Ltuly 
Ellenborough conceived the idea of visiting the. 
East, and of iinibiting Lady Hester Stanhope and 
Lady Mary Wortley Moiitiigii, not to mention a 
French lady, Mdme. do la Tour d* Auvergne, who 
has built herself a temple on the to]) of Mount 
Olivet, and lives there still. Lidy Ellenhoniiigh 
arrived at Beyrout and went to Damascus, whore 
she arranged to go to Bagdail across the Dewrt. 
A Bedouin escort for this journey was necessary ; 
and as the Mezriib tribe occupied the ground, the 
duty of cominaiiding the e.*jcoii devolved upon 
Sliaykh Alijwal, a yoiinge.r brother of Shaykli 
Mohammad, chief of this tribe, which is a branch 
of the Great Anazch tribe. On the journey the 
young Siiaykh fell in love with this beautiful 
woman, who possessed all tho qualities that coubl 
fire the Arab imagination. Even two years ago she 
was more attractive tlian half the young girls of oiir 
time. It ended by. his proposing to divorce his 
Moslem wive.s and to marry tier ; to pass half the 
year in Damascus— which to him was like what 
London or Paris would l)c to us — for her pleasure, 
and half in the i3e.serl to lead Ids natural life. 
The romantic picture of becoming a queen of the 
Desert and of tho wild Bedouin ImIk'S exactly 
suited her wild fancies, and was at once acco[>ted ; 
and she was married, in spile of all o])position 
made by her friends and the British Consulate. 
Bho was married according to Mohammedan law, 
changed her name to that of the Honourable Airs 

a El Mezrab, and was horrified when she 
that she had lost her nationality by her 
marriage, and had become a Turkisli subject. For 
fifteen years she lived as she died,* the faithful and 
affectionate wife of the Shaykh, to whom she was 
devotedly attached. Half the year was passed in a 

* This wni written at tho tiiuo when the report of 
Xisdy EllcnhorongU’s death was generally believed to be 
truo. 


very pretty house which she built at Damascus just 
without the gates of tho city ; and the other six 
iiioiiths were passed according to his nature in the 
Desert in tho Bedouin tents of the tribe. 

‘ In spite of this hard life, necessitated by accom- 
modating licrsclf to his liabits — ^for they wcihs never 
apart— she never lost anything of the English lady, 
nor tho softness of a woman. She was always 
the perfect liuly in sciiiiinent, voice, manners, 
and speech. She never said or did anything you 
coiihl wish otherwise. She ke])t all her husband’s 
res^icct, anil was the mother and tlio queen of 
Ids tribe. In Damascus we were only nineteen 
Euro|waiiH, but we all flocked nroiiiid her with 
aUection and friendship. The natives did tho 
same. As to strangers, she received only those 
who brought a letter of iiiiroduction from a friend 
or relative ; but this ilid not hinder every ill-eon- 
ditioiicd pa.s.ser-by from boasting of his intimacy 
with the House of Mezrab, and recounting the 
iiiitruilis which he invented, pour se faire valoir, 
or to sell his book or newspaper at a better profit. 
She umlcrstood friendship in its best and fullest 
sense, and for those who enjoyed her conndence it 
was a treat to pass the hours with her. She s])()ke 
Frcmdi, Italian, German, Slav, Spanish, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Greek, oa she s])OKe her native 
tongue. She had all the tastes of a country life, 
ami occupied herself alternately with painting, 
sculpture, music, or with her gardim llowcfw, or 
poultry, or with he.r thoroughbred Arab iiiaiiM, 
or ill carrying out some improvement. She was 
thoroughly a connoisseur in each of her amn.^e- 
iiients or occupations. To the last she was rre.sli 
uiid young ; beautiful, brave, reliued, and delicate. 
She hated all that w'as false. Her heart was 
noble ; she was charitable to the poor. She 
I'egularly attended the Protc!staiit church, and 
ofti'ii twice oil Sundays. She fill filled all tho 
duties of a good Chrisliaii lady and aii English- 
woman. She is (lead. All those who knew her 
in her latter days will weep for her. She hail but 
one fault (and who kiiow.s if it was hers), washed 
out by liftcen years of goodness aiul repentance. 
Let us hide it, and shame tho.se who seek to drag 
up the ail ventures of her wild youth to tarnish so 
gotxl a memory. Tiequieseat iu 2 MceJ 

But Lady EilcMiboroiigh was not dead. It will, 
of course, 1)C obvious that along with Lord 
Brougham, she has been privileged to read the 
obituary notice of her own career; and she is 
probably destined to see many mure summcis and 
winters in her Arab home. 

It is evident fiDin the tenor of the last few 
sentences of tho foregoing letter, that the ‘one 
fault ' to which tlie writer alludes was tho elope- 
ment of Ijady Ellenborough with Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, :iiid that Mrs Burton entirely disbelieves 
in the half-dozen or more of apocryphal husbands 
intervening between Lord Ellenborough and the 
Arab sheik. At oiiyrute, the eccentric lady is 
entitled to the licnefit of tho doubt ; and public 
curiosity respecting tliis extraordinary woman must 
remain iiiiBiitisrieil until the iMiriod shall arrive 
when her friend and confidante, Mrs Burton, will 
be at liberty to publish the autobiography com- 
mitted to her charge. 

It would be possible, without difficulty, to draw 
at once a parallel and a contrast between tho 
eccentric Lady Ellenborough and the scarci^ less 
eccentric niece of tho younger Pittj Lady floater 
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Stanhope, whom I have named above, and who, 
more than half a century af^o, exchaiif^ed Eiigliinh 
life, habits, and sentiments, and possibly also to 
some extent her faith as well, fur those of the wild 
and romantic 

CURIOSITIES OF PATENTS AND 
PATENTEES. 

The characteristics of men arc os much shewn 
I in the taking out of patents as iii man}' of the j 
more important tinnsactions of life. Some persons | 
I are proud of possesain^ *ITcr Majesty’s Royal 
I Jjutters-patent,* ns if the possession implied n 
special token of royal favour conferred on the fortu- 
I nate recipient Some ima^dne that the snmilest 
exercise of inventive power oiij'bt to briii*' to them 
a rich reward, which a ])atent will in some mys- 
terious way insiini; while others, with a little 
furtlipr knowled^ro of the subject, neveillieless 
delude themselves into a belief that their particular 
I inventions are certain to be of immense benefit to 
society. 

One of the curiosities of patents is shewn in 
the inability of many jNitentecs to discriminate 
between a discfmrif and an invention — the one 
relating to a scientific principle, the other to a 
practical application. Ily the En^^lish law, and 
(we believe) by the laws of other countries, it 
is only a practical application of some alreaily- 
known sciciitilic ]winciplG that can be patented, 
not the <liscovcry of a new principle. Sir Isaac 
Newton discovered the jjreat principle or law 
of universal gravitation ; laut he could not have 
patented it. Ainl the successors of Newton 
iiave in like manner been debarred from obtain- 
iiig ]>atent rights for the great scientific dis- 
coveries iiiarle by tlieiii. In our own immediate 
day, Mr Joule lias rendered iiiiineiise service 
to science, engineering, and the practical arts 
by determining the niechaiiical ccpiivalent of 
heat; but it is nut an invention; he cannot 
patent it, although hundreds of persons may, and 
probably will, obtain jiateiits for inccliaiiical 
inventions based on tliis jirinciple of equivalence 
(that is, a definite amount of w'ork or mccbaiiical 
energy produces a definite uiiiount of heat ; and 
vice versa). Many a would-be jiatentee has come 
to the. ground tli rough inattention to tliis diifenuice 
between discovery and invention. 

Another of the ciiriosilies is the blissful ignorance 
of many patentees that tlieir patcntiNl inventions 
arc old ; that the apparatus or the process was 
known long ago, whether patented or not. A 
man (say) notices that w'ben his shirt-button 
conies oif with provoking facility, some little 
contrivance at the back would render it more 
secure ; be invents and patents a contrivance ; 
and then finds to his cost that it had been alrcmly 
known and tried. The number of patents invalid- 
ated on this ground almost exceeds belief; the 
inventors have, not obtained the preliminary 
information necessary for knowing what bod been 
done by other men before them. 

Unless one bo very certain that his invention 
has never occurred to another and by him been 
patented, the result is frequently disastrous. The 
state, deriving a laige revenue from the granting 
of patents (how lai^, we shall shew" presimtlv), 
cares little and does little towards renaering ttie 
patent what it ought to be. In such a case as 


the supposed sliiil-biitton, for instance, the state 
virtually says: Mohii llniiiimagem must find out 
for hiniKclf whether his new buttou-faslenur is 
new or old; it*s no business of ours; all we 
do is to go through the formalities, issue the 
documents, and take tins fees.’ And then, when 
other iiiukers ul Hhirt-biittcjus are proceeded against 
at law for infringing the patent, the pursuer 
has tlio sweet .'ulditioiial satisfactiuii of paying 
all the law expenses, besiiles losing his supposed 
patent right. Some of the most memorable 
incidents in the hi.story of inventions are the 
great legal struggles concerning the novelty of the 
subject patented. The fniiioii-s Torbanc liill trial, 
to detenu ine whether the substance from which 
Mr Young obtains his parafiin is a ‘mineral’ or 
‘coal,’ liisted tliirty days, and cost a prodigious 
aiiiqimt of money. Ncilson’s Hot Blast was the 
subject of a patent wbicli ran away with nearly 
a hunilrcd thousnnd jmunds to establish its legal 
validity against a host of infringers. The Patent 
C’aiHuiles for covering bottles were handed about 
from one court of law or of equity to another 
for five years, at a cost of tens of thousands of 
|)f}unfls. True, these three celebrated coses ended 
in favour of the patentecH ; but they c(|ually 
well illustrate our mcHning—tbat the State, in 
issuing a patent and taking the fees, leaves the 
iNiteiitee to find out for himself whether bis 
patent hohls good in law or not. And it requires 
almost a Mark Tapley in ‘jollity ’ of disposition 
for the patentee to bear with equanimity the 
fact that scientific witnesses arc well nigh as 
numerous on one side as the other, at most of 
these trials. 

We hanlly know W'hethcr to class ns a curio.«ity 
the tendency of many patentees to regard the 
government as a gold mine, to be worked for 
tlieir special benefit. Some ^lersons look at the 
government or the state as the bolder of vast 
tn;asnres of money, forthcoming to reward de»:erving 
men whenever the miiiistei's of the day may 
choose to di]) into the coffers. The inventors 
of warlike, appliances pface hardly any limit to 
the mngnificent!e of the reward which they think 
‘the goveriiiiient’ might to make them. One 
patculcc oileriHl to sell to the state, for five thuu- 
Biind ]K)nni1s, the patent for a new projectile, with 
an ailditioiiul iiiuepeuce for each and every shot 
made. Another named eight thousand pounds 
a.s a reasonable price for bis newly invented 
shell. A thiiil asked ten thousand pounds for 
a new iim7.zlc-stoppcr. But these arc modest nieii 
compansl with an inventor who demanded from 
the government the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds for a patented plan for stii-ngtljcn- 
ing guns. Another feature, which we may call a 
curiosity or not as wc please, is the Ttiuiidubout 
and entangled language in which iiiaiiy inventions 
are described by the ixiteiitoes. \\’’ant of clearness 
in what is termed the specification leads to no end 
of disappointinents to all coiiccmed. 

Ciirioiis beyond all cpiestion is the vastucss of 
the iiiiiiiber of inventions which have passed 
tlirougli one or more of tlie formalities of patent- 
ing. By the end of 1875, in connection with 
oivr own country alone, they exceeded ninety 
thousand ; ami os they grow at the rate of some- 
thing like four thousaiul in twelve months, the 
round number of one hundred thousand will 
be nearly reached by the end of 1877. In some 
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departments of mveniion tlm ])atenis are indeed 
foriiiidabiy nnnicrous — two tliousaiid for lircanns of 
various kinds ; twenty-one hundred for processes 
of i)1atin^ and coating ; twenty-two liundrcil for 
furnaces and firebox(>.s, and an equal nunibor relating 
to the various operations and a])paratiis of tlu! 
printing-oliice ; twenty-six hundi-ed for boating 
and evaporating apjdiances ; twenty-seven humlred 
for various india-rubber and gutta-percha appli- 
ances ; thirty-four hundred for railway carriages and 
plant ; four thousand for modes of uir-snpplyiiig ; 
forty-three hundred for ])ropelliiig and driving 
mecliaiiism, and about an equal number for S]tiiining 
tibrea into yam and thread ; forty-five hniulred 
for applicatioiiH of motive- power ; Jive thousand 
for weaving and braiding ; six thousand for steam 
engines and boilers ; and not much less than seven 
thousand for various substances and processes relat- 
ing to metallurgy and metal-working. Some of the 
groups tabulated by kfr Jieunett Woodcroft, the 
able chief of the Patent Specification department, 
are noticeable for the oddity of the subjects rather 
than for the number in each group. Beehives 
and beeswax, coffins and tombstones, covens for 
co«nl-holes, crickct-bals, destroying rats, dramatic 
and scenic eflec-ts, extinguishing fiames, ganleii- 

E ots, garters, hair-dressiiig, hutching and breeding, 
curses, hooks and eyes— what a wliiiiisical medley 
is hero ! Not less so .such as the following : 
vermin destroying, matches and fusees (lour hun- 
dred of thesii patents), iiuidical treatment, mole- 
traps, nut-crackers, petticoats and skirts, pigeon- 
shooting, rags and waste, raising sunken shijis, 
kettles and Kiuco-pans, sepulchral monuments, j 
singeing pigs, stays, window price-1 ickeds, tags, : 
thimbles, trousers and drawers, voting machines j 
(sarcastic politicians assort that illlterute electors ; 
are often little better than voting machines ; but j 
here the patentees refer to some kind of bullot- 
rcceiving boxes). 

The number of stages through which a patent 
has to pass in order to obtain its full fourteen 
years* validity, is not loss a curiosity Liiaii many 
of the matters we have hitlierto noticed. An 
intending patentee, willing (more or less) to jx!}" 
for the honour conferred upon him, prepares, or 
gets a patent-agent to prepare for him, a [lelition 
nniinuiiciiig his wish to obtain patent rights for a 
certain invention ; also a provisional specitication 
setting forth briefly the nature of Jiis ajiparalns or 
proc^'ss, and mostly accoiiipaniofl by a sheet or 
sheets of diagram drawings; also a declaration 
.vserting tliat all the statements in the petition 
arc, to the best of bis knrjw1c<lge, true concerning 
the originality and usefulness of llie invention. 
These three documents, together with a fee of five 
pounds^ are handed in at the proper otticc. The 
Crown refers the matter to the law-olhccr (nomin- 
ally the Attonicy-gcncral or Solicitor-general, but 
really a clerk), who examines the provisional 
i^cificatiou to see whether it reads intelligibly, 
£c.; the examination is little more than a mere 
form, for many of the specifications of those which 
pass are dreadfully confused and 7i!7i-intel]igihle. 
The law-ofliccr gives his approval in the form of a 
certificate ; and then the Great Seal Oilice awards 
the petitioner provisional protection for six months. 
So tar good. At the end of the six months he 
decides whether he will let the matter droj>, and 
lose his five pounds, or whether he will give notice 
of intention to proceed, and pay another sum of 


equal amount Unless objected to by some other 
person, and the objection inuintaincd before the 
law-oflicer sitting os a presiding judge, the law- 
olliccr makes out a warrant, the letter-patent is 
drawn up in verbose official language, the petitioner 
applies for the scaling of the patent, he sends in 
a liiial specification, and at length 1)ecomcs a full- 
blown patentee, after paying five sums of five 
])ounds each. No, not full blown ; the patent in 
this form lasts only three years. At the end of Iho 
third year, if his invention does nut turn out well, 
he inak('.s no attempt to obtain a ])iidougation (jf 
his rights ; but if the prospect be fairly good, he 
pays a fnrllier sum of fifty pounds, for which his i 

{ latent is endow’ed with four more years* lease of 
ife. At the end of seven years, if he still likes 
the appearance of affairs, he pays one hundred 
pounds, and obtains a pralongution of his patent 
for ail additional seven years. Thus it is, then ; 
every patent for fourteen years costs the x^atentco, 
first and last, a hundred and siivciiiy-live pounds in 
fees and stamps, Ixisidos paten t-age.nt expenses. 

1)008 every applicant for a patent go through all 
these forms, ami ])ay all those instalments of iiioii(>y ? j 
The answer to this (jue^tion is itself a curiosity. | 
Out of a hundred petitions for patents, it is foiiiid I 
that only seventy-live (on an average) proceed to i 
the next stage ; tliey fall to sixty-tive by the time | 
twenty-tivu pounds havl^ boon pai«l in fees ; those 1 
that aclvaiiee beyontl thn-e years are. biin-ly twiiiity 
in number ; while those that survive! seven years, | 
and live on to their full maturity, are actually only j 
four or live. Taking a wide range in onlcr to . 
an’ive at a fair average, it is Ibiiml that nineteen ! 
patents out of tw’eiity come to grief by or before the I 
(!iul of seven There are four lliousand | 

applications for i>ateiit3 every year ; llie Patent j 
flflice receives tlie snug sum of one hundred aiuL | 
fifty thousand pounds a yeai* in fee.^ and stamps ; j 
amt the ])ateniees take their chance of a due return ; 
for this exjxnulitnre. I 

The mo.-it amusing part of the subject is con- 
nected wiLli the iiivtfritioiis for which llie patents 
are obtained — the oddity much mori! manifest than 
tlic importance, in so many instances. The first; 
patents, issued in the lime of James T., wrero 
more in the nature, of monopolies or privih*go.s, lor 
w’hich a ‘ consideration* w’as paid to slirewil Jamie 
himself. The very first patent of all was an 
exclusive privilege fur ilrawiiig, engraving, and 
publishing maps of London, Westminster, Windsor, 
Bri.slol, Nonvicli, Canterbury, Bath, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. The. next was for tlie privilege of 
publishing portraits of II is Sacred Alajesty. The 
Ihinl was for an unexplained group of wonderful 
inventions; for ploughing land without horses or 
oxen, making barrmi land fertile, raising w'uter, 
and constnicliiig boats for swift movement on 
w'ater. 

Many of the patents relating to clothing arc 
singular cither for their immediate objects or for 
the language in which the.y are couched. One 
patent for breeches, at a dale when Irousers hocl 
not yet come mucli into use, described a mode of 
cutting out and making ‘ to do away with all tlie 
inconveniences hitherto complained of —by ^-ke 
aid of elastic springs, morocco clastic supporters, 


the splashed mud. Martha Gibbons^ early in the 
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present century, patented certain new stay for 
women and others, called the “ Je ne moi 

stay ;** which may be padded in any part wdieii 
required for persons to whom Nature has not been 
favourable * — probably a euphuism for ‘ flat figures.* 
Oeoi))^ llolhind patented a mode of ‘making false 
or dummy calves in stockings.’ A famous mmlisU 
has an improvement in ladies* dresses, ‘ rendering 
the same uody capable of adapting itself to fit 
different figures.* For those ‘ who cannot bear a 
ligature round the leg,’ a pateiilec has a gartc^r 
made of steel springs, connected with a silver plate 
placed in the w.aistbaud (}f the dress. One patent 
tells of a iiiachiiie for brushing trousers ; a Iramc- 
work supports a spiudlu which carries a set of 
concave brushes; a cylinder of wicker or cane is 
placed inside the trousers to keep th(;m distended ; 
ami the sinndlc is set rotating by an endless band 
acting on a bevelled pulley. 

The searchera after a machine for producing 
rerpetiuil Motion — that dreamy fallacy of the 
niiddhi nges— have not failed to make their ayjpear- 
nnee in the patent world. Mr Dircks has publishcMl 
a verbal im copy of a letter which shews that the 
‘rerpeluiiiii Alobilc* has by no means been 
banished from the minds of uninformed or half> 
informed inventors. In 1859 two (lermans, Krause 
.and Hotmail, residing at Milwaukee in the TTnited 
Slates, sent a hltcr to ‘Tier Majesty the Queen 
Victoria, Patent Ollice., hondon.* Ifer 3iIajosty 
most likely did not read it, but the Tatent Ollice 
folks did. Tt ran thus: ‘Your Majesty, wc 
humbly advertise that wc find out the l*er[ictual 
^lotion, a macliine very singular in its coiistmc- 
tion, but the same time very important by tlie 
power it gives. We intend to* secure oursidves the 
patent right for the United States ; ami as we are 
iiifiiniied your ^fajesty has secured a reward for 
the invention, wc respectfully ;isk your Majesty if 
wc may come to shew our iiivenlioii { To prevent 
mistake, we humbly bog not to ladieve any person 
without having the original patent of the United 
iStates, and llie enpy of this letter.* 

From the cradle to the grave, patentees take care 
of us in some way or other. Jilveii Dolly is at tended 
to. One patent among many tells us that ‘dolls 
hitherto made have never been so constructed as to 
allow of their being place\l in a sitting ])ostnre, 
with the legs bemliiig at and banging down from 
the knees;* and nniiouiicos that this important 
desideratum has now at length been secui’od. 
Another inventor ‘gives a rucking motion to dolls’ 
cnulles * by an ebiborate array of clockwork, eccen- 
tric wheel, winch, and connecting-rod. One of 
the early patentees bad ‘a hydruiilike, which 
being placed by a bed-side, causctli sweete sleepc 
to those which either by hott fe^ivers or otherwise 
cannot take rest.* A patent medicinal powder, 
compounded of tobacco and herbs, was so meri- 
torioiiH that ‘if one tablespoon fnl be struck for 
a dose up the nose ns snutf, will cure various 
disonlers of the liypocbomlriac and melancholy 
kind.* Eighty yearn a;jo many pei’sons believed 
in a patented mode ut curing numberless aches 
and pains ‘by drawing over the parts atlccted 
various pointed mctuls, -which from the atlhiity 
they have with the offending matters, or for some 
other cause, extract or draw out the some, nml 
thus cure the 2 >atient.* One patentee has a thief- 
proof coffin, in which the corpse is secured by 
chaining or hooping it to a false bottom • and another 


a coffin made impregnable by some special appli- 
cation of ‘ tupped and case-hardened screws.* 

If we cut short onr budget of curious patents, 
it is only because space fails us. Tivo of tlio Lily- 
wliitcs, the celebrated cricketers, have at different 
times patented bowling-machines ; in one instance 
for tbe^ adoption of machine-bowling in actual 
l>lay ; in the other only for practice at batting, 
when a trained bowler is not at band. If the 
reader will imagine something of the catapult or 
cross-bow kind, he may form some idea of these 
cricketing ochlities. (iiie patentee has a balloon 
for catching fish ; a balloon, inflated with air 
and ballasted with water, is siipposcl to drag 
or trawl the fishing lines or nets. Deforc the 
Manchester and Liverpool Kail way was con- 
structed, a bright genius conceived the id(;a of 
using balloons to draw a ship overland between 
those towns, oii a tramway of twenty feet gauge ! 
A balloon has been patented for preventing 
sea-sickness; a platform, resting on a huge ball 
and socket, supports the seats for the passen- 
gers; the platform is connected by cords with 
a circle of small Ijallooiis, and the balloons are 
expected to keep the platform always horizontal — 
of course to the great satisfaction of the passengers. 
Balloons are. also intended, by another patentee, 
to keep in motion the swings wliicli are such a 
source of delight at country fairs. One of the 
very curlie.-(t ]>aleuls was for ‘a fish-call, very use- 
full for the fishermen to call all kinde of lislies to 
their netls, speares, or hookes ; and for fowlers to 
call severall kindcs of fowlcs or birds to their neets 
or snan^s.’ In one part the inventor speaks of his 
tish-cull as a ‘ looking-glass’ — rather a puzzle to 
interpret. Acrobats are invited to use a patent 
shoe soled with inm, which will enable the -wearer, 
with the aid of a powerful electro-magmet, to walk 
head downwards along a metallic ceiling. There 
are patents for milking cows, for prc.serving the 
hand.s from cha])piiig, and for ciiring the croup 
ill foivls. Snufl’-tiikiug is made ea-sy by ‘two 
siiufi-boxcs, one with a slider and the other with 
a sweep, out of which snutf ma}' be taken with- 
out pulling it (the box ?) out of the pocket, and 
without ^pillillg.’ 


FALL E X F 0 ll T U X K S. 

(-HAiaKR XLIV.— IN THU COl'FEE-UOUSK. 

Tjie post flies (inickly in town, .and the next after- 
noon brought a letter from Mr Holt, in reply to 
Kitty’s, and ivskiiig permission to call on the ensuing 
day. Sh(» was well awani of the signidcuiicc of this 
request; he had called already without permission ; 
hut this ivoiild be altogether a difierent sort of 
visit ; one wherein she could not deny nor excuse 
herself to him, and which wonhl be pai«l to her 
alone. Even should he not ask the ([iieslion upon 
whicli she know ho hail so resolutely set his mind, 
this interview woiiM be the foreriiiiiier to it, and 
in permitting it, she must needs foreshadow her 
reply. 

To think was torture ; to delay was vain. She 
Silt down, and wrote a few wonlsal once to say that 
she should be at home at the hour he had named. 

The interval, which she had expected to pass in 
. apprehensions of his arrival, was spent in fean 
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of another kind. Jenny grew much worse, so bad 
that^ in spite of her (for Jenny had small confi- 
dence in unknown doctors), Kilty yielded to Nurse 
Haywood's advice, and called in the nearest 
practitioner. 

* Aggravated febrile symptoms ; ner\'ons de- 
bility; and great cerebral oxcitcuient,’ was his 
account of the patient. (He talked like a medical 
handbook, but he was by no means ignorant of his 
business.) ‘The young lady requires quiet — free- 
dom from anxiety of all sorts. How docs she 
chiefly occupy herself?* a.sked he of Kitty. 

* In reading and writing.* 

* You moan by writing, composition ? I thought 
so. The very worst tiling for her in her present 
condition. Heading she must have in moderation; 
but pen and ink must be ktqit from her. And as 
soon as she is fit to be moved, 1 should recommend 
sca-air.* 

Kitty bowed in a.sscnt— she believed him tlic 
more because Jenny ha<iahva 3 *a been recommendiHl 
' Brighton * in the spring — and blushing, tendered 
him one of lier ten guineas. 

‘ You have not lived in Brown Street l«mg,* he 
said, smiling. ‘Science i.s cheaper here than in 
some places.’ And he returmul her tirirteen 
shillings and sixpence. FrciHlom from greed is uiie 
of the many virtues of the iiiedical calling ; but 
to poor Kitty this seemed only another proof how 
pitiful must he the case of licr and hers, since 
even stmiigers compassionated it, and returned 
her money. 

‘Perfect rest* and ‘sea-air.* The prescription 
was doubtless good, but could only be carried out 
in one way— at her own proper cost. If she had 
hitherto entertained a doubt of the sort of reception 
that she should give to Mr Holt, .she liadnoiie now. 
And yet things did not liajipeii quite as she 
expected. 

Mr Holt came indeed with the punctuality of 
clockwork, but mailers had become by that time 
BO serious with Jeiiii}', that little else could be 
alluded to. 

‘I am very much shaken and unnerved,’ said 
Kitty plotadingl}' ; ‘j’ou mu.^t forgive me if I do 
not acknowledge your late kini]iie.ss as it dc.<5erves.* 

‘ It deserves nothing,’ returned ]Mr Holt. ‘ I 
hope you will not pain me by alluding to such a 
htufatellej (He would air hi.s Vrench, even to her.) 
‘ Jlut if I can be of real u-e, pray, command me. 
Now, with respect to Briglilon ’ 

‘My sister cannot be moved for week.^«,* inter- 
rupted Kitty quickly ; ‘slie is ver\', very ill.' 

‘ Still, when she can, I adjure you to rciiiuiiibcr 
that the means will not be wanting. If your father 
were- w'erc in England, do j'oii suppose he would 
spare any expense for such an object ? A hundi-ed 
pounds, or a thousand ; what docs it matter ? We 
have a saying in the City that “ money may he 
bought too dear,” but that does not apply to life.* 

His manner was most respectful, and yet 
tender ; lie took lier hand in his, and pressed it 
as ho said the words, ‘Money may be bought 


too dear,’ which was inopportune, to say the least 
of it But she did not withdraw her hand. 

‘I entreat you,* ho went on, ‘not to add to 
your real sorrow, by worrying yourself about 
pecuniary troubles ; for so long as Richard Holt 
is alive they arc visionary. 1 sliall scud or coll 
to infiiiire daily ; but I shall not intrude upon you 
while your sister remains so indisposed— unless it 
w’oultl be any relief to you to see me,’ added he, 
with gentle pleading. 

‘You are very, very good,* fioid Kitty. ‘I am 
not fit to see any one just now.’ 

If he had liopcd for any other answer, he did 
not shew it Ills behaviour was the perfection of 
patience and «Ievotioii. Kitty would have felt 
r4*ally sorry for him — as her mother had done — if 
she had not been so wretched on her own account. 
It was impossible to doubt that the niiui loved 
her ; and to be loved without return is almost as 
biifl (l«) a kind heart) as to love under the like 
cireii instances. 

‘ Hid you walk 1* inquired she, mustering some 
show of interest in him, as he look his leave. 

‘No ; I rode : my horse is at the corner of the 
street. 1 left it there because Jilr HiM Weiit told 
me that your sister was so ill, ami 1 feared the 
noise would disturb her.’ 

This wa.s tlioiiglitfiil of him in one way, but 
lie wa.s foolish to have meiilioiied JeJf ; it somehow 
slopped her thanks. 

‘ Cood-l)ye,' he .said, ‘my dear Mi.s.s Dalton; or 
rather, I shoulil sa}*^ an revair* 

He came the rn^xt rlay* aiul the next, but had no 
speech with Kitty. If(?r place w’as by her sister’s 
]}illuw, and she could not leave it. Thus once 
more it happened that by^ a caprice of Fate she 
w’aa saved by one spec.ies of mi.-^eiy from tlie endur- 
ance of uiiothcr. Weeks Avent by without much 
allcmlion in tlio condition of the sick girl ; and 
then the spring came, and with it a little renewed 
vigour. In the ineantiiin*, her st4>ry Inul appeared 
in the SindlfiinijHS Mtuja'diif, and achieved what 
in tlie periodical world is held to be a success. A 
second edition of that serial— the first had not 
heeii a very large one — liad been called for in 
conseriuence. Mr Siiiidcrs hod written to Jeff a 
<ruiitioiisly expii's.scd letter of congratulation, be- 
speaking a ‘ more suslfiined work * from the same 
‘gifted pen, combining fiction with antiquarian 
details.’ 

‘ Tlie beggar takes mo for Walter Scott,* was 
Jeffs obseiTation. Yet he could hardly smile at 
this new proof of the editor’s misplaced confidence, 
for ho knew tliat many a mouth must pass away 
before she, whoso representative he was, could 
resume her pen, even if slie could ever do so. 

Hu wrote to say that indisposition would in- 
(^l^iacitutc him for the present from writing for 
the Snielifuwfus; and the next day Mr Sanders 
met liim at luncheon-time in a City oyster-shop 
eating like Dando and drinking stout. 

‘ You arc writing for something else, you know 
you arc,’ exclaimed the editor with a bnist of 
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irritation. * 1 Bhcmld have thought the author of 
*' The Monk of Monkwearmouth” [Jenny's auccess- 
ful talej had been more of a gentleman.' 

‘He IS notliing of the kind, and never made any 
pretensions to it/ said Jeff coolly. 

Mr Sanders thought him more like Chutterton 
than ever. 

One morning, Mr Holt received a telegram, 
>vhich, as was usual with him, he opened in Jeirs 
presence. 1 1 is table was covered with letters every 
morning, yet he received more telegrams than 
IcltcrB ; and none of these various coinmunicutions 
ever seemed to move him. lint on this occasion, 
he leant back in his chair, and turned deailly pale. 

‘Are you ill, sir ? ' said Jt!ll‘ with interest. 

‘ 1 feel a little faint : it is the spring weather. 
Cet me a draught of water.’ 

AVhen Jelf brought the glass, the telegram had 
disappeared, and his enipliyiir Wiis consulting 
Jlradshaw, 

‘ 1 shall have to go awiiy from oflico to-day/ 
said he, speaking more thickly than his wont. ‘ 1 
have been summoned to— I'lyiiioiitli. There will 
be no business of any impoilaiice to truiisacL 1 
believe.* 

‘ Very good, sir. In c^'isc any one wishes to see 
you, when shall I say you will be hack 

Mr Holt did not .answer; he seemed to he in 
dilliculties with his Jinuhhaw, a work which he 
had generally at his fingers’ eiuls. 

‘Tell the boy to fetch me a cab a llansoni/ 
said he presently. *’rhere is not a minute to 
l«.isi‘/ added he, us if to hiliiself. Then, before Jell* 
could leave the room, his eiu]doyer uttered so 
terrible an execration, that the young fellow turned 
to look at him in astoiiisliinent. lie had never 
lieard him swear before, and it really seemed as 
fiiougli he were making up for past omissions in 
tli.at respect. Mr Holt’s usually calm face had 
become a sea of passi(jii. 

‘ 1 said (i cah* exclaimed he iiu])ei'iously. Jelf 
himself Hew for a 1 binsoiu, and as he caught one 
passing the archway out of the court, Mr llolt wais 
at his heels, lie did not seem to notice him, and 
]K!i'ha[is took him for the boy, as he leaped into 
the vehicle. 

‘King’s Cross- and drive like flic devil/ was liis 
direction to the cahiiiaii. And the iiimi drove off 
2 it the pace supposed to be utfected by his Satanic 
majesty. 

In his hurry and passion, h:ul his employer given 
the wrong address i thought Jelf. Or hod his state- 
ment that he was going to riyiiioutii be(!n an 
untruth 1 Certainly King's Cross was not the 
station for that town. 

He had left his letters hchiml him unopened ; 
oven those from Liverpool, where he had a small 
branch estuhlishmeiit, and which generally claimed 
his first attention. Sumcthiiig serious had certainly 
occurred. 

At deven o'clock arrived I^Ir Hawkins, a pretty 
frequent visitor in AlMiell ('oiirt. IJe appeaml 
givutly excited ; his neckcloth, always tight fur his 
large throat, seemed almost to sutfocate liim, iiiak- I 
ing his face to swell and his eyes to project in a 
veiy alarming manner. ‘ Where is your master ? ’ 
inquired he hurriedly. 

‘Do you mean Mr Holt?’ replied Jeff with 
stiffness. ‘ He is gone awajr. A telegr.im arrived 
for him this morning which took him out of 
town.’ j 


‘ Ay ; to Liverpool, of course/ said Mr Dawkins. 
‘ Then the news is true, I suppose ?* 

‘What news?’ 

‘ Look here, my young fellow,’ said Mr Dawkins 
persuasively, ‘everybody must know it by this 
evening, an«l before your emjiloyer comes hack ; it 
Is a question of hours. You cannot possibly do 
any harm by telling me just “ Yes or no” about the 
Fianiborowjk llmtl, 1 can Tiiake it well worth 
your wdiile ;* and he tajiped his bre.ast-pocket, which 
was always bulging with bank-notes. 

Jell* looked at him severely. ‘No!* roared he. 
He was very angry, hut lie knew that words — as 
a vehicle for moral sentiments at least — would be 
wasted upon Mr Dawkina 

‘ Do you mean that the news isn’t true, or that 
you won’t take the money V asked Mr Dawkins. 

‘ I don’t know the news, and 1 don't w'ant your 
monc}'/ answered Jeff contemptuously. 

‘This is ridiculous/ said Mr Daivkim^ rcg.artling 
him attentively. ‘ Look here, young man : if any- 
thing should happen to your cm]>loyer — I don’t 
say it will, mind, but if it should — ^yoii may hear 
of something to your atlvantage by calling at this 
address.’ He pulled out a card and threw it on 
the b'lble. ‘What luck llolt has !’ he murmured 
us he left the room. ‘ Hut where ou earth could he 
have ever met with such a boy I* 

.lust before one o’clock, Jeff the Incorruptible 
bad another visitor. A commissionaire called with 
a note fur ‘(.icolfrcy Derwent, Esij.’ Immcdialtt ; 
Ikiirtr wails^ was uuderlineil upon tlie envelope. 

‘Are you Mr Derwent t* iui|uired the messenger 
scriiliiiisiugly ; ‘because I was to give Ibis into 
your own liaiids.’ 

‘It is all right, my man. Are you from 
Islington V 

Jell* was afraid there might he Lad news from 
Drown Street, where he calliMl every night and 
iiioniing. 

Hut the handwriting of the letter, which con- 
sisted of but a few words, was strange to him : 
‘ A friend wishes to see you at once upon im- 

I iortaut business at the Oootl Tern /liar's CuJce-housej 
jiidgate Hill. Please keep this cummuuicutiuu 
private. Ask for Mr Phelps.’ 

Wlien Jelf looked up, the messenger had 
vanished. 

This young gentleman w'.'vs not of a Tomaiitic 
turn of iiiiriil. ‘ I believe it ’s Sanders, who wishes 
to keep me under lock and key till I shall have 
proiluced a three-volume novel,’ mused he. ‘in 
that case 1 shall be a prisoner for life. Or perhaps 
it’s a dodge to get into the ollice.’ This lust idea 
seemed probable enough ; and before Jelf left, he 
gave the policeman a hint to look after the premises 
in his absence, since tlie boy in charge was but 
.an iucUicieiit guanl. It was his own lime fur 
dinner ; so he had no couijiunetioiis about spending 
some portion of his usual hour in answering the 
mysterious summons, which considerably excited 
his curiosity. There was a teetotal smack about 
the Good Tanplar's Coffic-honsr ; but none of Jeff's 
aequaiiitaiice were tcetotiders, having most of them 
the power of iinhibing spirituous, or at least 
malt liciuors, without gelling hopelessly intoxi- 
catt'd. Perhaps, .after all, the whole thing was a 
lioax, to which 8i)ecies of humour the young 
geiiticiiicu of the Stock Exchange are almost as 
much given as their seniors. At all events, Jeff 
w'us resolved to see it out As he passed by 
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LloyiViii, two men pashcd by him talking eagerly, 
and he thought he neard one of them mention the 
Flamhorough Head, Was it humanly possible that 
that vessel had come safe to port, after so many 
weeks and months ? Ills reason told him it was 
not ; yet still the incident, token into connection 
with Holt’s summons to Liverpool and Mr Daw- 
kins* hint about great news, was curious. The 
Good Templar's Coffee-house was a thinl-rate estab- 
lishment, situated, not in the main thoroughfare 
of Liidgate Hill, but in one of the small streets 
to the south of it. So iinnromising indeed was 
its appearance, that h:id it neen evening instoiul 
of nooiidav, Jeff iiiiglit have hesitated to enter j 
it on such an invitation as he had received. 
But as it was, he walked in uiicoiiccrnodly enough, j 
and inquired of a veiy dirty waiter, who wius 
lounging in the passage with a najikiu under his | 
arm that matched his linen, for ^Ir LMiolps. 

The mail iioilded, and led the way through a 
swing-door into a low-roofed and dingy coifcc- 
roora, arranged in compart meiils like tall old- 
fashioned pews. 

‘ (lent for ^Ir Phelps,* said the waiter sharply ; 
and immediately from the hirthcst coriuT there ■ 
eineiged a stranger, and came forward to meet • 
the visitor. 

A stranger, as [ have written, he wiis to (jcoffrey 
Derwent, and yet there was something about the 
man not wholly unfamiliar to him. Ilis face was 
dark uiitl wrinkled, ami liis hair was gray ; but 
his eyes w'ere bright and pier(!ing. He liatl never 
fieen so old a face with (;yes so young before, siive 
once. 

* It w’as good of you to come so soon, Mr Der- 
went, and oil so unceremonious a suiuiuoiis,* said 
he. in grave tones. * Oblige me by sitting down for 
a lew minutes and hearing what I have to Siiy.’ 

He pointed to a scat in the compartment next 
to that fi'om which he had risiai, and lighted 
hctlcr than most by a dusty window. 

Then Jeff could see that the man was curiously 
clothed, like one wlio h:is just come from travel 
in foreign lands, and to whom either time or 
means has hceii wanting to equip himself like 
other people. The latter was probably the case 
ill this instance, for even such clothes os he had 
were worn and Ihivadbare, us w'cll as being of too 
slight a texture for the scitson. 

Jclf gazed at him long and caniestly ; while his 
new acquaintance, as though to give the ojipor- 
tunity of doing so, drew out a iiutc-book and cut 
a pencil. 

‘Wo have met befon^, 1 believe, Mr Derwent 1* 
said he presently, as if in reply to this exainiiia- 
tion. 

‘Never. But you hear a strong rcscmhlancc 
to one very dear to me, though you arc an oliler 
man.* 

‘ Yon mean John Dalton ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ 1 am his half-brother, Philip Aslor,’ returned 
the other, still more gravely than befon: ; ‘ and it 
is of John Dalton that 1 Avisli to apeak with you.’ 

‘ Have you any news of him, sir V inquired Jelf 
eagerly. ‘ Your tone gives me little hope ; and 
yet there is a rcpoii:— or at le.'ist some sort of talk 
— in the City that the Flanborough Head has 
come into port’ 

‘ Indeed ? * returned the other with some sur- 
prise. ‘ I am sorry to say, however, the news is 


false. You are aci|uaiutcd, 1 believe, not only 
with my half-brother, hut with his family. Be so 
kind as to speak out, as T am a little deaf.* 

‘1 am well acquainted with them,’ answered 
.fclf ill distinct tones : ‘ they arc the dearest friends 
I liave in the world.' 

‘And yet they are in bad circumstances, 1 
understand?* 

‘They are not rich. When one says “dear,** 
one does not always mean a iiioncy value,’ re- 
turned Jeff coldly, lie began to dislike this man, 
with whom, too, he now rcmeiiiherod Air Dalton 
had had some sort of quarrel or litigation. 

‘ ’riie object of niy inquiries is a friendly one, 
[ do ussuru you,’ observed the other, reading his 
thoughts. ‘ I Avish to he assured of our friends* 
welfare, that is all.* 1 le paused ; then, with a 
slight tremor in his voice, continued : ‘Arc they 
all Avell ? * 

‘Kitty is well.* 

‘And still Aliss Kilty, I suppose?* put in the 
other quickly. 

‘ll!crtainly,’ retunied Jeff, with licightencd 
colour. 

‘And she is not engaged to any one that you 
ai'e aware of i Well, well, I only asked, meaning 
no olfcnce. And how are the of them ?’ 

‘Jenny has been very ill, but she is getting 
somewhat better. She was always delicate, as 
you are probably aware ; and her poor mother’s 
ileath’ 

‘1 know, I know,’ interrupted the other hastily : 
‘ that sad news has alrivuly reaehed me.’ 

A heavy sigh broke forth from suiucwhui'e in the 
darkness of the room. 

‘ What is that ? We are not .alone,’ said Jelf 
aiipily. ‘ I do not Jihoose to speak thus of the 
allairs of otluu's in the pivsence of strangers.* 

‘ It is a iVieinl of mine in llie next box.* 

‘f don’t care Avlio it is. I wont’ Hero 

.TrlF stop])Cil short, Iransfixed Avith awe. 

A fjaie AAMs looking doAvii upon him oA'er the 
next pailitiiMi Avhich lie had never thought to see 
again. It Avas a Avorii and weary face, older by ten 
years than Avlieii ho had seen it last -as ol«l as that 
of his present companion, senior (as JelfkncAv) to 
liim by many, many years — but it aa’us that of 
John Dalton. 

‘Jelf, ilo yon know me ?’ said a Aveak and half- 
choked voice, very ditferent from those musical 
tones that had once Avon every car. 

‘ 0 yes, Mr Dalton. Hod be thanked ! What 
joy, what haiApiiicss, you will have brought with 
you ! ' 

‘ Do you think so V inquired the other eagerly, 
os they pressetl csich other’s hands. ‘Have they 
foigiA’en me, and yet not forgotten me — iiiy dear 
ones ?* 

‘Sir, they think of you and pray for you — I 
knoAV Kitty prays for your return even yet — every 
day and niglit.’ 

‘Aly Kitty, my own bright Kitty! Jenny, you 
say, is better. And the hoy— dear Tony V 
‘lie is os blithe os June, sir, and as gentle. To 
sec luni Avatching by his little brother, amusing 
him’ 

‘Ay, there is another,’ said Dalton gloomily. 

* Her baby lioy.* 

‘And us jolly a little baby as one would wish to 
see,* interposed Jelf cheerfully. ‘ He is the play- 
thing of the wliole house, though Kitty and he azo 
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iiisepaTables. Thny me all well, Mr D.alLon, and 
need only to see their father’s face u'^aiii lu be all 
happy.* 

‘ God bless you, Jeff, for s<aying so ! I did not 
dare to ask about them myself, but ^'ot Philip here 
to be my Bi)okcsiiiaii. Where are they all V 
‘At Mrs Haywood’s, ill Rrown Straet The old 
dame is dclij'hled to have them, and they feel quite 
at home.* 

‘ Perhaps there is not inueh temptation to leave 
it,* observed Dalton si^nilicantly. ‘Are their 
friends kind?* 

‘O yes. There is Dr Giirzon — he came up ex- 
pressly to see Jenny ; ami, and Why, who 

could help beiii^ kind to them !* 

‘ 1 BCC one who could not help it ; but I shouhl 
like to hear of others. Tell me the truth. Jell 
Are my children (piite deserted i Do rone of all 
iiiy old acquaintances visit the motherless and the 
2 )oor ill their alllictioii, for iiiy sake or their own V 

* Well, you see, Jenny has hecii ill of late* 

‘Was it infectious, then P inquired the other 
apprehensively. 

‘No; it was not infectious; but when there is 
illness, it is well to keep a house ([uict; and 
besides, Kitty made up Iku* miml, when she found 
herself in chari'e of the family’, ami tlnu'C was a 
necessity for great economy, to seclude herself as 
much as po.ssible.’ 

‘Jn srite of iiiviUtions and hospitalities,’ said 
Dalton uitterl}'. ‘Isee. Tlie llivei'side jwople, 
however, have surely not forsaken them V 
‘ 'riierc was a iiusundcrstandiug with Mrs C’amp- 
den, sir : Jenny returned some money that she 
had sent tlieiii or lent them ; and there has heitii 
a breach.* 

‘And “Uncle George,” he took his wife’s part ?’ 
‘ Upon my life, sir,’ said Jclf earnestly, * 1 don’t 
think he could help it.* 

‘ lie must have some good in him, siiic-e you stick 
by him, Jeif,’ answered Dalton with a faint smile. 
— ‘ Von see how it is, Philip. There ai-e just 
three — Dr Curzon, Mra Haywood, and this one 
here. Just three. Think of it !* 

‘And a very good average,* returned Astor 
curtly. ‘I have got one friend, just one. Ainl 
perhaps 1 shall not have him long,’ added he 
moodily. 

‘As long as he lives, Philip,’ returned Dalton, 
quietly taking the other’s hand. — ‘.TelT, you have 
stood b;^ me^ and mine. Take my brother also into 
your wide and loving heart. It is through him, 
next tQ God, that 1 am now alive. It is through 
him that those who, 1 have just heard you say — 
and bless you for it— were deare.st to you, are 
about to be miule liappy. I cannot see them to- 
day— 4 it least not yut. I have something to do 
first ; something’ — ^liere his voice grew very harsh 
and stem — ‘ that has nothing to do with happiness, 
but ivitli woe, uiul wrath, and retribution. You 
arc in Richard Holt’s employment, it seems, as 
good men have been before you. Where is lie P 
‘He left his olKco this nioriiing, he said for 
Plymouth, but os 1 have reason to believe, for 
Liveroool.’ 

Dalton and Astor exchanged significant glances. 
*111 news flies apace,’ said the latter. ‘Wluit 
matters it ? He cannot escape us.* 

‘That is true,* answercil Dalton, in a slow tone 
of satisfaction. ‘He would have to take my life 
ere he could do that* 


‘And mine, John,’ observed Philip in a tone of 
rcj»ruacli. 

‘ I know it,’ ndiirncd Dalton with tender gravity ; 
‘ but y()ii ami T are one, brother.’ 

VAlUETIi:S OP THE HEALING ART. 

Op all sc-ienres, that of medicine is perhaps one 
of Ibe most wielcly interesting, because, altbongli 
we cannot all be doctors, it is not unlikely that we 
will, most of us, one ilay sooner or later swell the 
world-wide class of patients. Viewing disease as 
not necessarily something either unnatural or 
inaligii, but rather as a di.-turhance. i.if the hodily 
fiiiiclions, which Nature is constantly tndi;avouriiig 
to recti ly, nothing can be more instructive than to 
trace the progress and odurts of those men who, 
with greater or less eidightenmciit, have sought to 
aid her in the )iri>cess. 

It is not every day that we have jiresented to iis 
a book so full of ciiriuiis and interesting matter as 
Doctors and Diiticiits, Ly the late Mr Tiiiihs ; and 
though wo have already noticed it in these pages, 
we veJitiire. to Impo that a lew additional words 
may not conn! amiss. 

A capital anecdote is told about a very famous 
man, although not a famous doctor, Oliver Gold- 
smith, whose medical career ended in the house 
of a huly, a perscmal friend of his own, one 
.Mrs tsidebotham. He was prescribing for her, 
and he and the a]iothecarv quarrelled over the 
dose, the lady siding wi{h the compoiintler of 
dings. This was more than the M.l). could stand ; 
ho rushed out of the room in a violent passion, 
and said to ’ropham Bcauclcrc, whom he mot : ‘ 1 
am determined lieiieeforth to leave off prescribing 
for iny friends.’ ‘ Do so,’ said the wit itryly. ‘ In 
future, when you undertake to kill, let it only 
be your eiicinies.’ 

Most people have heard of Abcrnctli y s grulfiicss ; 
here is an anecdote which shews how truly kind 
and liberal he could be at times. ‘In the year 

1S18, Lieutenant D fell from his horse in 

London, and sustained a imetnre of the skull and 
arm. Mr Ahernethy was the nearest surgJ!on, and 
being sent for, conlinned his atUmdance daily for 
mouths. When the patient became convalescent, 
he w;is enjoined by Abernetby to proceed to 
Margate and adopt shelL-fisli diet. The patient 
requested to know the extent of his pecuniary 
liability. ‘W'hois that young Avoman ?’ inquired 
Abernetby smilingly. ‘She is my wife.* ‘What 
is your rank in tlic army P ‘I am a hall- pay 
lieutenant.’ ‘Oh, very well: wait till you are a 
general, then come and sec me, and we’ll talk 
about it.’ 

Next we have, quacks, of whom there aw, and 
always have been many. Adepts, jiigglei-s, and 
dealers in channs were the first ijiiaeks ; and then 
we have good liishop Ik'rkeley and his tar-ivater, 
which he si'ems to have been iirinly persuaded 
W'as a spccidc for all the ills that llcsli is heir 
to. The tar-water had its day, and was succeeded 
bv Dr James’s fever jiow’flcr, and the pills of 
klorisoii the liygidst; both of which popular 
remedies, whatever their etfcct upon the public 
health might he, proved extremely beneficial to 
the pockets of Iheir inventors. Dr James left a 
large fortune ; and Morisuii died in Paris at the ago 
of seventy, worth five hundred thousand pounds. 
Quacks of u meaner groilc were in the habit 
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of perainbiiluting the country, and appearing at 
all the village faira, ^vliere their fitage, with a 
driiinmer parading l)cfore it, and a nicrry-andrcw 
casting Boincreaults behind the doctor’s back, were 
among the most attnictivc exhibitions of the day. 

Tlic realms of quackery, like the more i-cgular 
paths of medicine, were never entirely free Irom 
the invasions of the softer sex. One of the most 
notable quacks of her day was Mrs Mapp the 
bonc-setter, wlio resided at Epsom. She was the 
daughter of a bone-setter named Wallin, and 
some have alleged that she was the sister of 
the celebrated actress who 8ubse(]iieiitly became 
Duchess of Bolton ; but this, Mr Tiiiibs says, is 
a mistake. However she acquin'.d her skill, she 
M'as certainly very successful in her treatment of 
fractured bones, dislocations, and even of structural 
deformities, of which slie was alleged to have 
performed some wonderful cures. She was a 
tall, raw-boned, oxcoediiigly plain-looking woman ; 
and her strength was so great tliat she requiretl 
no assistance in rejdacing a iiians dislocated 
shouMer. Of this strength she one day made 
a curious use. A fellow was scut to her by some 
<lo(:tQrs, who pretended that he had a dislocated 
wrist. She look hold of it, saw that it was all 
right, and with a single wrench turned his feigning 
into earnest. *Tliero!’ she said. ‘Oo buck to the 
fools wlio sent you, and get them to set your 
WTist; or if you conic back this day mouth, I will 
do it lor you myself.’ 

While still basking in the sunshliie of fortune, 
this stroiig-miiideil, or at least strong-armed, 

E ractitioner determined to marry, the object of 
cr choice being Hill Mapp, a footman in the 
employment of a mercer in Liidgate Hill. I'he 
marriage was not a fortunate one ; Mr IVlapp was 
not a good liushand, nor did he give his cunuubial 
felicity a long trial, for he absconded in less than 
a week, taking with him, as a souvenir of his sIku-I 
honeymoon, a purse of a hundred guineas which 
Ills lady liapjH'iied to liava in tlie liouse. And in 
the December of the following year, her short 
hour of popular favour over, the once famous 
bone-setter died miserably poiir at her lodgings 
ill the Seven Dials, and, as Pat would say, was 
indebted to the ])arisli for a collln and a grave. 

The (*oinpany of the Ijurber Surgeons of London 
was incorporated by E<lwurd IV. in and 

one of the best of Holbein’s pictures represents the 
presentation of a eliailer to this Company by 
Henry VIII. 

Clieselden, John Hunter the anatoiniKt, and 
many other disliiigiiished names, ui-e upon the roll 
of this Company. Among othei’s is that of Sir 
Hans Sloanc, an eminent pliysiciaii, horn in lO'fH), 
who bequeathed his museuiu to the public on con- 
dition that twenty thousand pounds should lie paid 
to his family; this sum being .something like the 
value of the gfild and silver medals, ores, and ]irc- 
cious stones which were comprised in lii.s collec- 
tion. raiiiament accepted the trust ; and in this 
manner the nucleus of the British Museum was 
formed. 

Mr Timbs next treats of corpulence, many 
recipes for the cure of which arc given. We reiul 
of a Snanish general, who by a free use of vinegar 
reduced his sixe so iimch that he could fold Ids 
akin around his body like a garment. How long he 
lived after he had effected this somewhat alarming 
reduction of bulk, is not recorded. If it is a weari- 


ness to Uie flesh to be too fat, it is almost an equal 
affliction to be too lean. Larrey, a celebrated 
French surgeon, mimtions an niiibrtunate priest 
who became so thin that he was at last unable 
to go through the celebration of moss. His bones 
and joints became so dry 'that at every genu- 
flexion they cracked in such a loud and strance 
manner tliuL the faithful were terrified, and the 
faithless laughed.* Mr Banting’s struggle with 
corpulence is amusingly described; and as he won 
the battle, and became 'a thinner and a happier 
man,’ those who think themselves too fat may, if 
they choose to run the risk, go and do likewise. 

An interesting chapter tivats about matters 
pertaining to the hair and bcanl. Many instances 
are recorded in which vivid mental emotions of a 
painful kind, such a.s extreme terror, have hlanclicd 
I the hair ahuost instantaneously. In prison the 
hair of Marie Antoinette became suddenly white ; 
mill Ludwig, king of Bavaria, who had caused hU 
wife to be put to death, in a (it of jealous fivnxy, 
on learning her innocence, suffered such extreme 
rGnior.<e that ‘his hair became in a iiiomeut as while i 
as snow.’ A])ropo.s of liiiir-dye.M, there is an amusing i 
anecdote of a lady who Wiis liegi lining to get elderly, | 
and who once said to Dougl.is Jerrold : * I cannut ^ 
imagine what makes my hair lum gray ; 1 some- 
times fancy it must be the (‘.ssence of rosemary wit li 
which my maid is in the habit of brushing it. 
AVhat do you think /’ '1 should be rather afraiil, 
mmlam,’ replied the witty dramatist, 'that it inii.'^t 
be the essence of lime,* 

Mot much light is, or perhaps ran he thrown I 
upon the curiou.s question of the. origin of epi- 
deniic.s. The many theories which luwc been 
ailvanced noon this subject seem scarcely so much 
to touch tlie question as to leave it open and 
undelerniiiied. Of wliat fatal combi nations they 
art! born we can .scarcely ti‘11 ; all that wc can do 
is to turn them a.side, if pu.s>ib1e, in their destrin:- 
tive course, and combat and neutralise them, by 
improving as iiiucli as possible tlie .s.'initary condi- 
tions of life. 

Many interesting anecdotes are given to illustrate 
tbe remarkable contagioiLs power of lyi»hus fever 
and the ]ilague. Colton shipped from a jiuit in- 
fected witli the plague is sometimes impregnated 
with such a poisonous ellluviiim, that instances 
have been known of people being struck down 
dead while opening the l)ale.s. The Arabs, who 
are fatalists, seldom re.sort to medicine for the cure 
of this disease ; but in spite, of their prcdestinaii- 
anisiii, they often try to escape from it bjr flying 
into the Desert ; ‘ alleging as an excuse, that 
although the distemper is a messenger frani 
Heaven sent to call tliciii to a better world, yet, 
lining couscioiis of their iinw'urlhiness, and that 
they do not merit this special mark of grace, 
they think it more advisable to decline it for the 
present.’ 

roLsoiis, of which Mr Timlw treats, have played 
a very important part in the history of the urorld. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
more particularly in the hands ot I’ope Alexander 
VI. and his infamous son, they were a regular 
engine of statecraft, and the powder uiid poisoned 
ring of IheBorgias obtained an unenviable notoricty- 
Chciiiistry was then in its infancy, and such a dread 
of secret poisoning pervaded all classes of society, 
that there is no doiiot that many guiltless pe^)M 
must have f glleu victims to the panic created by 
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the crimes of a few. Medicated ^tIovcb, bouquets, 
and handkerchiefs were sometimes used to convey 
the subtle agent of death, but more commonly it 
was introduced into the food or drink. Aepta 
Tofana, ro named after the Inig who inventc<l it, 
was credited witli the death of six hundred people 
in Rome, and was a preparation of arsenic ; while 
the powder of succession, much in vogue with 
cardinals and personages still more exalted, was 
common sugar of lead. Laurel-water was the 
poison employed in a very remarkable case, that 
of Captain Doxiellan, in 1701. lie was a needy, 
unprincipled, unscriipuluiia man ; and his wife liad 
a young brother. Sir Theodosius Boiighton, to 
whose estates she was the nearest heir. This 
reveraionary interest, it was alleged, combined 
with the captain’s pecuniary ditlioultics, formed 
the motive for the crime which he conceived 
and earned out Ifis hrotlier-iii-law had some 
slight ailment, for which he received some phials 
of medicine from an apothecary, upon swallowing 
one of wdiicli ho suddenly f(‘1l hack in a fit, and 
<licd almost immediately, foaming at the mouth. 
It was afterwards ]iroved tlint Captain lloiiellan 
had a still in which he prepared laiircl-water, and 
that he shewed suspicious alacrity, after the dciiili 
of Sir Theodosius, in rinsing out the phial which 
had contained the fatal draught. On this evidence 
he wa.s condemncil ami hanged at AVarwick, in 
spite of certain exculpatory medical evidence, 
which was led to the etfcct that a fatal lit might 
have been induced by the revulsion caused by 
swallowing a mmcons wedkine. 

Then conics an amusing anecdote of Sir AValter 
Scott’s experience of the faculty, in a small Kng- 
lish town where bis servant fell sick, and ho was 
under the nccoFsity of sending for a doctor. There 
were tw'o in the town, one who had been lung 
ostiihlished, and one a newcomer. The latter 
gentleinaii was fortunately found at home, and 
lost no lime in obeying Sir AVaIt«T's siunnioiiii, 
who, looking up when he enterctl, .s:iw before him 
a grave, sagacious-look ing man, attired in black, 
with a shovid-liat, in whom, to his utter astonish- 
ment, he recogiiiseil a Scotlish blacksmith who 
had formerly jiractised willi considerable sucews 
as a veterinary operator in the iieiglibonrbood of 
Ashestiel. ‘ Jiow in all the worbl,’ exclaimed Sir 
Walter, * came you here i Cuii it be possible that 
this is John rjiiiidie 1* 

*Jii truth it is, your honour— just a’ that’s for 
him.’ 

‘ Widl, let us hear. You were a horsc-doctor 
before ; now it seems you aiv a man-doctor. How 
do you get on ?’ 

*'On ? Just oxtraordiiiar wcel ; for your honour 
maun ken that my ^n-actice is vera sure and ortho- 
dox. 1 denciid »:iitirely upon twa simples.* 

' And wW may their names he ? Perhapa it is 
a secret?’ 

‘ I *11 tell your honour* (in a low tone) : ‘ my twa 
simples are ju.st hiudamy ami Mihiniy.’ 

* Simples, with a vengeance 1 ’ rejilied Sir AValter. 

* But, John, do you never happen to kill any of 
your patients ? ’ 

* Kun On, ay. Maybesao. Whiles they dee and 
whiles 110 ; but it ’s the will o’ Providence. Ony- 
hoo, your honour, %i wall ba lam before it makes up 
for Floddm: 

The use of anaesthetics, Mr Timbs tells us, was 
partially known to the oiicieiits. Pliny states tliut j 


the juice of mundrogora was usml, before incision.^ ' 
were made into the body, to produce iiisensibility 
to pain ; and the (’hinese, iu the third century of 
OUT era, were accustomed to administer a drug for 
the same purpose, supposed to he Indian hemp. 
During the middle ages, inandrako, a compound of 
mandrake and opiiiin, and a potion composed of 
opium, mulberry, lettuce, and a variety of other 
herbs, was useil to accomplish the same end; while 
ill our t)Wii day. Sir James Simpson discovered 
in chlorf)furiii a sale, an elfectual, and au easily 
ailminislereil ^nsesthetic agent, which has robbeil 
the surgeon’s knife of half its tciTois, and conferred 
an inestimable boon upon sullereiw of all ranks and 
ages. 

Concerning sleep and its phenomena, there h 
much interesting information ; and many curious 
instances of tlreams arc rcconled, whicli, if not 
prophetic, at bust prodiicerl upon the iiiind a 
strong impression of a coming event, which in a 
.•ihort time actually did take place. Dr Abercrombie, 
iu Ills work on the Intel lectiial Powers, relates 
the following story of a dream, wdiich, eight days 
before the assassination of Mr Perceval, Chanctdlor 
of the Kxcherpicr, occurred three times in one night 
to a Cornish gentleman — Mr AVilliams of Scorrier 
lltju.se. The Chancellor was unknown to Mr 
Williams by sight, hut in his dream he imagined 
that he (the dreamer) was standing in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, when a little man enteri:il, 
dres.seil iu a peculiar fashion. Almost immediately 
the little man was followed by another man, whose 
dre.ss Mr AYilliams al.'tt) particularly ohserveil ; and 
lhi.4 second man drawing a pistol fitnii under his 
coat, lirtMl it at the lirs-t, who staggered ami fell 
A crowd of peoplt! llieii ran forward ; Williaiiis 
saw the murileivr arrested, and li»»ard, still in his 
dream, those around him say: ‘Mr Perceval is 
death’ 

This dream, in itself nn.'iccouiitahlo, is made 
stranger .still by the tact that it occurred about 
much the same time, ami iu iiiiioli the same form, 
to Bishop Paines ! 

Concerning insanity and the treatment of the 
insane, M i* Tinihs shews us how much the depri- 
vation of rea.'ton, the greatest calamity that can 
befall a mtioual being, has been inteiisified and 
prolonged in past limes, by the ignorance and 
iiulilfeivncc of society. Over the gate.s of most 
lunatic asylums might have been written the 
inscription which Dante placed over his abode of 
the lo.4- ‘All hope abandon, yo w'ho enter here.’ 
Ill 1^15 the lion.<c of Commons Committee found 
ill the women s gallery iu t)Kl Bethlein, ‘ in a .side- 
room, ten patimits, each chained by one arm or 
leg to tlie w’all, the chain allowing tliein mei-elv 
to .>taml up by the bench or form fixed to the wall, 
or to sit down upon it.’ The only article of 
clothing lln*8C poor wonieii had, was a sort of 
hlaiiket-gow’ii made like a divs>ing-gown, but with 
no band to fiLsteii it round tlie body. Their feet 
weitj liarc, aiicl while some ol tlieiii were dirty, 
imbecile, and oll'eii.^ive, others spoke quite coher- 
ently, and were sensible and aeconijdished. The 
men were found, if possihh*, almost in a worse 
condition. ‘Kxcept llic blanket-gown, they had 
no clothing, and the room had the appearance of 
a dog-kennel.* J’rivate asyliiina urere often still 
worse, the treatment of lunatics in Bcthlcm being 
considered to ullbril rather u favourable specimen 
of the best mode of ciuing tlie mentally olUicted ! 
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The closiiijv chapter tn*ats of the phenomena of 
death. 'Jlie diseases wliich conduce to dissolution 
arc, as we all know, legion. There arc many paths 
leading up to that grim gate ; but when we ]iausu 
at last bcl'ure its portals, our passage to eternity is, 
according to the observation of the most competent 
authorities, painless. Mr Savory, a physician of 
great eminence, in commenting upon the subject, 
* concurs in the slatcmciil of Sir Ben jiiiiiiii Brudie, 
that in almost all cases the point of death is fi-cc 
from physical siifleriiig.* 

The signs of death are various* but often in 
the partial delirium which supeivenes, the mind 
returns to its habitual occupations, and in the 
very act of cpiitting tlie stage, of life, eonstructs 
for itself a last imaginary act of tlic closing drama. 
'Gentlemen of the jury,’ said an expiring judge, 
Lord Teiiteiden, 'yoii will now consider your 
venlict.’ ‘It grows dark/ said Dr Adams, the 
author of Bomaii Authpiities, believing himself 
still suiToiindod by his pupils — ‘it grows dark; 
the bo 3 -.-s may now di-^iniss/ ‘ 7V7c tVArmh* miir- 
iiiui'cd the dying Napoleon, believing himself still 
charging at the head of his h*gioiis, iiLstead of lying 
a helpless prisoner in his sea-girt tluiigcuii of »St 
Ilelciii^ sluwl}' drifling, in spite of guards and 
jailer, into the frci-dom for which he had so vainly' 
yearned. 


FOLI4OAVTXG UP THE TllAOK. 

CnAPTF.R IV. 

Thb intervening few days had passed — tho^' wen? 
days of suspense, when that condition of mind 
arises in which nothing ean be done, through the 
very anxiety to bo active ami occupied, but the 
weary interval had at last b<jen bridged over; and 
us the town clock of Clonmel was striking eight 
o’clock on the fi*.stival of irallowe’eii, the vig- 
orous form of the tenant of the Glen farm could 
bo seen in the dim ob.scurily, coming <lown the 
pathway and distippctiriiig within the open door- 
way of the inn. 

‘ The master hid me tell 3 ’ou to w’ait for him, 
should he be kept out late, fni tlie mare he brought 
with him got lame on a smhliiit, wlicn I took Jicr 
out of the stable ; and you are not on any account 
to go back until he sees you ; and us he thought 
you might not like to be troubled with the com- 
pany ill the big room, you are to eome into tlic om^ 
lie Keeps for the ipialily wlion they come here to 
give a trcjut to a herd ur the like on a fair or 
market diiy.’ 

The speaker who tlius :ic.eo.‘«teJ ^tfaiince was a 
smart red-headed lad, rejoicing in the name of 
Clover, because his reputed mother had deserted 
the infant in a field of the same, ])r(ibably speculat- 
ing that as his habits and tastes had not yet been 
developed, he might possibly become a vegetarian, 
and take kindly to the only provender within his 
reach, in the absence of the alcohol which would 
have mingled so largely in the iiulrimciit she 
would have supidicd him with. An ill-natured 
world might possibly have suggested that her in- 
tentions were less pliilaiilhroiiical, and that pro- 
vided she got rid of a burden, he iniglit take care 
of himself in the best way be could. Be that as it 
may, the little waif cast upon the tide of life was 
picked up by a good-natured old woman — fed like 


Bomulus; a goat, however, being the substitute 
for the wolf; and after passing through various 
stages of misery after his benefactress hem died, the 
outcast had arrived at the cr^uivocal dignity of 
waiter at the TraveUcr's Home, in the absence of 
Brien Sjielassy, who was the regular official of the 
establishment, hut in the habit of so frequently 
going away, and returning at siieh irregular inter- 
vals, that the wonder was why Stephen Meagher, a 
hard and strict man, would submit to pay for ser- 
vices which were so frequently only uoniiiial. Tlie 
Kurmi.se, however, was that some unknown tic of 
kiiidn*d existed between them ; and tliis belief Wiis 
confirmed by the fact that Snelassy not merely 
neglected the diilicis of his eniplo^’iiieiit, but woulil 
demand money of his employer with a roughness 
which denoted equality ratlier than the subservience 
of a subordiiiaU\ That mutual esteem w:is not the 
bond between lliem was evident, fur somelinies, 
when a inure than usually inordinate demaml 
w.as made, the lips of the master would allow a 
lew bitter words to escape; but tiny were quiekly 
rejm*sscd. 

‘1 dare not remain luTclong, even if your ina.‘»ter 
docs not soon come home/ was the reply of .Maurice 
to the lad ; ‘no, not if yon could make me a lonl. 
-My diirling is wailing for me ; and now that the 
ctiuiilry is in so bad a way, and the Wliileboys j 
breaking into houses for arms, and doing even 
worse, and not even a gossoon un<lor my roof, 1 
could not slay awaj- from home, even if the sln-riir 
was to “cant” ail my goods llie next blessed 
inornin*.’ | 

‘ Voii know your own busines.s best, I suppose?/ 
was the rejoinder, and ('lover smiled, as if ho 
thought otherwise. ‘ lint would yriiir good woman 
at home thank you very imu-h If you only came 
liere on a fool’s (?rrand, and that after all the trouble 
iny master went, to on your account { Why, if I’addy 
(luilfoyle, who was hangetl when the judge wa.s 
l:i>t here, liad onlv' wailed twenty'- four hours longer, 
the. letter from Americk)', telling him of all the 
iiioiKy left him by liis brother, woiiM have come, 
and ho need not have gone and robbed the i^ipiirc’d 
bouse.’ 

‘1 think you mean to give me good advice; 
altbougb 1 am not beboldeii to 3’ou for likening 
me to the man who ilied for bis own bad act ; and 
I will try anil stop until your master comes back ; 
but troubled as I am in my mind, 1 would rather 
i)e. ill any company than my own ami as he spoke, 
the farmer, advancing a few steps, opened the door 
whieh at once introiliiced him into the tap^rooni. 
Tlie occupants of it were not voiy select. Some 
were Jilaying rards, the ilirt of which followed suit 
with the hands tliat Khiifllod them, the prizes being 
a goose and a quart of poteen ; and tliere was as 
much perverse ingenuity and seheming ivsorled to, 
as if a prill ciiiality were involved in the. ultimate 
issue, (lllicrs were too tipsy to Bcure another 
vice to the eatjilogne of their olfenccB ; and tlien 
came those who with profitless profanity displayed 
llicir only knowledge of the things of another 
world by the use of Bacred names cursed out with 
shoeking frequency. These and many another 
vagrant drop2H:d into the apartment by degrees; 
and coarse mst was followed by the noisy joyless 
laugh, the hal'd hitter w'ord, the malignant scolf. 
The dreadful uniformity of BelfishneBS in a Bcene 
meant for revelry, jarred upon the nerves as would 
a feast spread upon a tenanted colUii ; and Maurice 
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Power, unable to endure the company, after a 
while returned to the hall, and from thence into 
the Tooiii which had been reserved for him. A 
caudle was brought in, a smoky lire kindled ; but 
the latter did nut lighten up the dingy decency of 
the place, and out stood in grim outline the 
propped- up drawers in tlio corner, the hanl 
straighi-liackcd cliaiis, and the seats, in which 
ravines of matted hair wound their tortuous course ; 
while the fiulcti carpet, patched and pieced, was like 
the primitive garment which antiquaries assert 
originated the tartan plaid. 

The attendant evidently manifested considenible 
intcrast in tin: visitor. Could it liavu been bec^nitse 
his honest presence exercised a humanising influ- 
ence over the establishment ? He quickly Ijrouglit 
unbidden a steaming jug of punch, llie chief 
ingredient in which was of too republican a spirit 
to submit to the iniposilioii of any duly, or pay 
any tribute to llis ^lajesty Ccorge 111. The drink 
was ])re8Sed upon the stranger with an aiiiount of 
solicitude almost .'imounting to rudoness * and in 
the alistraction of his mind he drank off the con- 
tents of the tumbler more than once. The hoarse 
fusthniatic chick in the piiss.age struck nine .ami 
tf!ii successively, and its tickings beat with painful 
dearness on the nerves of the listener. An original 
Miinker lias declared that he could not eiidiiiie the 
‘ insolent monotony of the ocean when in repose ;* 
but better iiioiiutuny than Ih'o echoing utterances 
of time, and Maurice niooilily drew close to the 
recently lighted fire-place, until at last his eyes 
began to close in unquiet sleep, aiul the wliite 
ashes of the turf seemed to form theinstdves into 
snow-drifts, wliihi the chan-ed pieces of bog-wood 
assumed the outlines of crushed and mutilated 
limbs. , . . 

How long he had bc(?n unconscious the dreamer 
knew not : vague figures had risen, as it were, and 
dilated until they filled the .apartment, and made 
the air ditlicult to breathe; and lie awoke with the 
sensation tliut the ceiling was crushing down upon 
him, th.at the walls were pressing round him with 
iron grasp, and that many waters were hurtling 
and beating agiiinst lliii closed door, A lb was pro- 
found darkness ; not the 'jialpable obscure’ of the 
poet, but something as it were far in excess of it ; 
and the brain of the farmer reeled and wandered, 
not under the agency of mere drink, but as if 
opium Inwl been swallowed by one w-ho had never 
before experieneed the cloiuleil intellect that is 
attendant on its use. Where was he 1 Was that 
the inountain stream near his cottage which w:us 
sounding in his cars / AVas that the fervent 
breathings of the wind in the grove below ? Or 
was it t)ie tnainp of armed men, ]iaeiiig up and 
down the borceii or pass.agc leailing to his own 
loved home 7 Or — terrible ihuiiglit! — could it be 
possible, as each bnikcii image passed across his 
brain, that the whole w.as a delusion, and that 
ho had become a madman ? He groped his 
way along the wall, felt the barrcil -window 
winch the heavy curtains concluded from obser- 
vation, caught the handle of the door, and was 
out into the passage opposite the tap-room. The 
street entrance was at the far end; but ivhen 
he reached it^ there was a heavy padlock on its 
hasp, and the echoes of liis own footsteps, as he 
trod upon the creaking boards, alone broke the 
profound silence. Not a gleam of light could be 
observed; and the sense of touch was but of little 


avail ill the labyrinth of the building in which lie 
found himself. A heavy grating at the foot of the 
stairs prr* vented access to the landing above ; and 
two massive bolts shot into recesses in the wall, 
and socui'cd there, indicated that the usurer hod 
adopted juecaulions to prevent customers, when 
the business of the evening was liiiished, making 
their way over the house. 

AVh.'it Wiis to be dfnie ! ITc had evide.ntly been 
foigotten. The lirst .and natural impulse \vas to 
try and alarm the imiiales. lie listened for a short 
time ; but except tlic m()V(!Tn(‘iits of tlic clock and 
the boating of his own licurt, .'ill was ns silent as 
the gr.avc. Ah! what would his wife think of 
llis absimcc ? AVhat terrors might .she be eiitluring 
at that moment! for never since his mariiage I 
had he slept under any roof but his own ; and | 
there was vividly present to his recollection, as 
death was clouding the eyes of the mother of his 
bride Ellen, the last joyous gleam p.assing over the 
wan countenance, w'licii he a.ssureil her that he 
would be everything to her child. As this thought 
arose, all about the nef:essity of the loan about 
w'liich he came and had delii 3 'od so long was for- 
gotten, and with a sudden elfort he forced the door 
anti quitted the house. 

'J’he night was wet ami profoundly dark ; the 
wind sighed and frettcfl itself, dashing against the 
chinks anti recesses of the maze of humble dw'ell- 
ing.s iiilo wdiose company it hatl been seduced, 
away fi*oiii the pure mountain range encircling the 
Itiwn ; but oil and on speil the husband, as if ho 
could relieve tlie agitation of his soul by rapitl 
motion. On, on through tho dim streets, mst 
the open market square with it.s quaint .sliff-necketl 
rooting. On by the quays, which in the daytime 
used to bo animated with the shouts of tlie boat- 
men as the}' drew' their barges across the gravel in 
tho shallow water, laden with juled sacks of corn 
and other produce, the wine and nil of the rich 
surroiindmg plains and valleys of the Ooldcii ATalo. 
The long bridge spanning over the Suir was passed 
over, and up ami up Hut hilly load and past 
several scattered cabins Maurice Power urged his 
way, at one time rushing along w'ith wild impetu- 
osity, and tlien pausing to recover his breath. 
Jlow he envied the inmates of each, buried in 
sleep after the labours of the past day ! _ 7%etf had 
no rare now, wdiatevcr the morning might bring 
forth. A just Providemai deals not so unequally 
with the poor, and we^iUli has cares that attend 
not the human lilies of the field, whom the auto- 
crats of tlie Slock Exchange would despise. For 
them a giv.iter than Solomon provides ; ami in 
their resignation and calm endurance under trials, 
Christian virLue.s and graces are revealed before 
which the sulferings of martyrs sink into iiisigniji- 
ciiuce ; the one being a life-long submission in 
obscurity, and the other the temporary agonv 
which the glory of their Biibaequent fame and 
example enables them to sustain. 

It was not until the glcii had been reached and 
the entrance to the borccii, that Maurice, panting 
and exhausted, leaned against the ditch to ^lest 
himself for a few miuutcs, ’Ihen, with a quieter 
and more composed step, he proceeded up the 
passage, and opening the gate of the farm-yanl, 
said by way of precaution, not to cause any sudden 
alarm, and in a low tone of voice : ‘Down, Rover ; 
down, gooil dog. Poor fellow, sure it’s only myself 
has come home ; don’t bark, Rover.* But there came 
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no yelp of recoj^nition ; no significant greeting by 
the 'fierce but faithful mastiff. 

Was then! any light in the dwelling-house 7 None. 
Ellen had doubtless been tired of watching for 
her husband, and had fallen asleep. Rut what was 
that seemed to Hit across, and could lie possibly 
have been mistaken in his first glance 7 Yes ; he 
must have been, for in the bedroom which was 
at the end of the cottage, and tlmmgli the chinks 
of the shutters which secured the window, a thin 
thread of brightness flickered amid the darkness, 
and a faint murmur of voices came out upon the 
iiight-uir. Maurice Power approached silently 
to the spot ; his stminiiig eyes were fixed upon 
the little opening, which alforded but a very 
limited view of tlic interior. Vague undefined 
outlines could be traced, but nolliing S 

and rising from a stooping posture, to obtain a 
better means of observation, the heavy shifl' which 
he grasped struck against a projecting stone in 
the wall, and made a sound in so doing, low but 

Jret distinct. Rig drops pouivd down his forehead ; j 
da heart beat with the painful clearness which j 
I often heralds the stoppage of its action for ever ; 

, and it W'as only after au interval that he stood 
erect and })laced his face close t(3 the aperturi!. All 
seemed quiet. Had his fears been awakened 
without a cause? Was he the victim of a too 
sensitive imagination 7 No ; he felt convinced 
that cautions steps were moving within ; and in a 
few seconds the door opciicil, and the imlistinct 
I figure of a man crossed the threshold into the 
I yard, two others following. They went towartls 
I the window in the direction whence the noise 
I proceeded. Immediatidy beyond it and at the 
gable there was a siiiall railed inclosure, meant by 
Ellen Power, in the first da3'3 of her married life, 
for a tiny pleasure-ground, in which Chinese roses, 
woodbine, and clematis might twine their tendrils 
up to the thatcli, and afford a shelter as well ns 
a source of ornament ; but domestic cares soon 
came in the way, and the protecting paling had 
fallen into a state of decay — Wtis tninbled down, 
or rubbed against by cattle and pigs, and made 
the asylum for proscribed donkeys and intnisive 
I fowls. 

The foremost of the j)ersf)ns who had come out 
from the cottage approached so close to l^fanricc 
Power that the latter almost fancied he felt the 
chill air getting warmer within the little circle of 
his breath; and the next move of the unknown 
intruder’s foot would have met his, had it not 
been that he crunched down, and drawing bank 
to the broken paling, crossed it, over into the 

?’ard, where some strewn hay dulled every sound, 
n an instant afterwards was heanl a hoarse voice 
muttering: ‘It must have been fancy made us 
think we heard something outside.’ 

‘ No !* was the response of a second speaker ; anti 
the peculiar intonation had, as it were, a potent 
infiucncc upon the agitated listener. ‘1 could 
swear I heard something strike against the wall’ 
‘Faith,’ whispered a third person, and the 
tension of his faculties was such that the husband 
could accurately distinguish every iiillcxioii of 
tone, and assign each to its appropriate utlerer, 'an 
uneasy conscience is a b.*id companion ; and sorry 
1 am 1 was ever got to join you in this business, 
even though I never thought it would come to 
the pass it has done ; and if I had as much to 
own as either of you’—— Hero he seemed as 


if he were about to mention tlie names of his 
companions ; but the wonls were stopped by tihe 
significant : ' Not a word out of you, as you value 
your life. Trust none, living or dead, with our 
secrets. Let us leave the place as quickly os we 
can, when onr business is done; for As’ — and 
marked emphasis was laid on the phrase— ‘ might 
be back again before the morning breaks.’ 

THE USE OF FORESTS. 

Forests have uses in nature not usually thought 
of. ’ITiey furnish wood - that wo all know. They 
shelter the lands against piercing winds. They 
are gencinlly beautiful to the eye— at least a 
relief to bareness. Rut that is not all. They 
mntlify, or rather avert, destructive torrents of 
mill. Ilic evil effects of the wholesale cutting 
down of extensive tracts of timber are, it may 
be stiid, only beginning to be felt. Direful results 
have ensued, and now it is to be hoped we are 
taking warning. While extensive forest-clearings 
have been inado, reckbiss of consequences, in 
[iidia, the United Stales, and other portions of 
the globe, France was the first country to awake 
! to tlic folly of the system. The old seigneurs 
loved woods, the pciisaiit- farmer hales them. In 
the south, where the land lias been more cut 
lip into small properties than in other parts, 
the trees have been so c1c:iri;d off that there 
are whole communes without any ; mountain 
coiiiTnunes, which, owing to the now unchecked 
action of the rains, bid fair to be pretty soon 
nothing but bare ruck. The peasant grubs iip 
a tree, and thereby gets a few more square 
yanU for his rye or liicerii ; but thcniliy also 
he helps to keep off the gentle rains, and to 
bring about destructive droughts, alternating with 
no less «lestructive floods. That, at anyrate, was 
the conclusion to which years of study and obser- 
vation led M. Reccpierel, who, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, published his book on the Eflecls of 
Fonists on Cliiiiule. He and hi.s fellow- workers 
cried out so loudly, that people got fairly fright- j 
enocl Txi France, replanting began at a great rate, \ 
though, unhappily, not to any extent in the poorest , 
communes of the south, where it is most needed. 
Latterly, in the United States, laws have been i 
mailc against the reckless dcstniction of forests ; = 
and in India a whole ‘ service ’ has been formed to 
manage the forests, taking care that they arc cut 
judiciously, and that new plantations ore always 
iiiiule after a clearance, so that furnaces may bo 
well kept in provender without any risk of entirely 
stripping the country of its timber. 

Tlic Third Napoleon at first advocated the 
use of trees: part of the Gascon landea towards j 
Arcachon was planted with firs ; a good deal of 
the Sologiie — a hungry sort of Bagshot Heath, 
in Central France — was treated in the same way. 
But by-and-by, as wo all know, ‘ playing Provi- 
dence' became very expensive ; the revenue always 
shewed a deficit, and expedients of all kinds 
were lesorted to, to ‘raise the wind,’ without 
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increaiiing taxation. *Why not sell the crown 
forests asked Fonid, the imperial financier. 

< Because,* replied his master, we do, the buyers 
will cut most of tlicm down ; and then, what are 
we to do fur wood?* *Bum coal/ replied the 
Israelite ; * having a long bill witli England will 
strengthen the entmU eordialc* And he straight- 
way set one of the many veml savants of * the 
Second Empire* to write a book, in which it was 
‘proved’ that forests had tio appreciable cfTeci 
upon climate. The savant had some conscience ; 
ho W'as forced to confess that cutting down the 
trees did cause that ravitument — sweeping away of 
eailli and seaming hill-sides with channels, from 
w'hich (as we have already noticed) many com- 
munes in the south of h'raiict!, and not there 
only, have suffiTcd ; but he stoutly denied that 
forests have any effect in increasing or regulating 
the rainfall. This w'as in 1865 ; and since then, 
M. Mathicii, Director of the School of Forestry 
at Nancy; NI. Caiilegoil, Inspector of Forests at 
Carc^issonne, and others, have been conducting a 
series of conclusive experiments. Fortiiiiatcdy, 
2 mblic opinion was too strong even for M. Fould ; 
and after the Reports published wdthin the last 
tlii’ec years, it is not likely that the ulteuiiit will 
be made again. 

it seems, have a fourfold effect on 
climate and rainfall. There is the chemiail action 
of tlusir h*avcs, which decompose the carbonic acid 
of the air, fixing the carbon in their w'oody tissue, 
and liberating tlic oxygen. 1'here is their idiysical 
action, in hindering evaporation and stojiping 
currents of air, and in covering the ground with a 
vegidablc mould which holds water like a sponge. 
And there is the organic action of the lcavc!S, which, 
in breathing, restore to the air a part of the water 
which the roots have drained from the soil. Ijustly, 
there is the mechanical action of the roots, which 
at once jirevent the cailh from being washed aw’uy 
by rain, and also enable the water to filter down 
; deep into the ground. Forests, then, ought to 
make a country cooler, by withdrawing the carbon 
from the air ; the heat that is set free when wood 
is burned is the very heal that was Ix'ing absorbed 
wdiile it was growing. A fomst may be looked on 
ns a vast condensing appamtus for storing up tlic 
heat of the atmosphere. That is w’hat theory says, 
and experiment confirms it. The mean tempera- 
ture of a wooded country is always lower than that 
of a similarly situated treeless country ; but (and 
this is important) the cold is less extreme, as wcU 
os the heat, and changes of tcinperaturo are 
gradual. Of course, since rain comes because the 
air is too cool to hold its moisture any longer in 
solution, there ought to be more rain in a wooded I 
than in a treeless district ; and so there is— from six 
to eight per cent, as M. Fautrat found by putting 
up several rain-gauges, some in a forest, seven 
yanls above the tree-tops^ others on treeless ground 
Borne two hunebed yor^ off. Bare soil soon gets 
heated, and heats the surrounding air. This 
expands, rises^ and absorbs, without condensing 
them, the vapours brought by the sea-winds. Rain 
only comes in such a distnet when a contrary 
wind meets this hot current, packs its layers 
one on another, and, os it were^ squeezes out 


the vriit from them. Hence such rain, due to 
‘atinos]»hcric perturbation,* generally comes in 
(lotKl.<i, unlike the gentle natural rainfall of forest- 
land. Storms lire rare in wooded countries, the 
electricity of the air being gradually drawn off 
instead of accumulating. IJail especially is rare 
where there are many trees. M. (hnb'goil has 
tracked many of the hailstorms so destructive in 
France, and has found that they generally make a 
leap over a forest. Early in June 1874, for in- 
stance, a hailstorm which had swept over the 
deiiartment of Ariege, entercxl tliat of Aude. As 
soon as it got to tlie forest-laml, the hail totally 
ceased ; but when it reached the treeless flcpart- 
ment of the Kastern Pyrenees, it began again with 
great fury ; yet there electricity enough in the 
air overr the forests, for several fir-trccs woi*c stnic.k 
and shivered to pieces. But hail is caused by the 
very rajiid evaporation of rain passing through on 
exceedingly dry stratum of air. Evaporation, we 
know, always causes cold (this is the principle of 
water-coolers, &c.) ; and in this case the latent 
heat of the rain is withdrawn so rapidly that the 
result is frozen raindnips. Hence, in wooded 

countries, where the air is always moist, the I 
evapuralioii is slower, and rain falls instead of j 

hail. I 

Every one must have felt the soft warmth of the 
air ill a wood just after night fall, so different from ! 
the chill that comes on after a hot dry day in 
ail open plain. No wontler —evaporation and 
radiation of heat are five times greater in the 
latter than in the former. But, it may be said, if 
the trees bring more rain, they use up more than 
the treeless ground, for their roots drain the soil, 
and their leaves drain the atmosphere. Not so ; 
though w'oud is more than half water, the amount 
of water contained in all the w'ood in a forest is 
the veriest trifle compared with the rain that falls 
on it during the year. Moreover, a scries of ex- 
periments seems to shew that the amount of water 
decomposed by an acre of forest is very much less 
than that reciiiired by an acre of cabbage, or wheat, 
or clover. Again, because pines and other trees 
(notably the blue-gum, Jiucabjptus rjhhulus, which 
is being planted by the million in Algeria) dry up 
mareiies, it has been argued that tmns must lessen 
the water-supply. But here again experiment 
comes in, and proves that this drying-up is not due 
to evaporation through the leaves, or to the water 
being in any other way sucked up by the trees. 
All the trees that have this pnipcily can, and do, 
thrive also in dry hungry soils ; they drain the 
soil by vii’tue of their spreading roots, which 
enable the uvater to run off into the lower strata. 

Hence, it seems clear that forests lower the tem- 
perature, while they prevent extremes, and incrciusc 
the rainfall, at the same time tliat they ri^ilate it; 
and keep off those deluges of rain w’hich cause 
sudden and destructive Hoods. Floods do come in 
wooded countries ; but tkey^ are^ not floods like 
those of the Loire, which, rising in bare granitic 
mountains, brings down, when it overflows, a mass 
of sand and shingle which mins some of the best 
land in France, During the terrible rains of 
Sciitembcr 186(^ careful observations vrere mode in 
Savoy and Auvergne, and it was seen that wher- 
ever there were woods, or even quite recent 
plantations, made terrace-wise along the hill-sides, 
so as to cut across the torreuts and force them into 
a zigzag, the xaiiis did little liarm ; where the 
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mountain sidcii were bare, the roads and brid^j 
wore swept away, and the valleys covered with 
shingle. At last, the peasantry have seen the force 
of this : and out of sonic two hundred llioiisaiul acres 
replanted from 18C)0 to 18G8, four-fifths have been 
done by private individuals or bv the communes. 
In this way, Einbriin, at the iiunitn of the valley of 
Huiute-Marthe, in the High Alps, has been saved. 
The work was begun in 1885, by raising two 
hundred little dikes in the torroiit-bed. These 
wore planted w'ith quick-growing trees and shrubs, 
whose roots so consolidated the eartli, tliat now 
there is ])racticully no torrent at all. After Iieavy 
rains, the water, of course, rises ; but it no longer 
whirls down sand and shingle, and huge niasses of 
rock with it. 

These, then, are the two great uses of forests 
— ^to increase the rainfall, and to prevent it from 
coming in dcvosUitiiig floods, instead of in fertile 
showers. The fii'st is most valuable in hot 
countries. It is sad to think what niiscliit'f has 
been WToiight in the fairest countries of the. world 
by reckless destruction of forest.’^ IVrsia, the 
whole Indus valley, the valley of the Eiiphrali^s ; 
and, above all, Lc.«scr Asia, have each of Ihciii 
sutlcred grievously from this waste. Lesser Asia, 
the Greeks looked on as the garden of the world ; 
it is now subject to droughts like that which not 
long ago spread defith through whole provinces. 'Fhe 
same everywhere, 'i’he niillions of luulbcTry trees 
planted in Egypt since JVlehenict Ali's time have 
actually brought ruin to that hillierto raiiiie.ss laud ; 
the plantations here and there along the Suez 
Canal arc doing the same. 

The other effect of forests tells everywhere. Tn 
the forest of Moiitant, in the department of the 
Aude, a stream used to turn a whole string of 
fulling-mills. The land was disforested, and tins 
trees w'ero w’holly cut down. At once Ihc supply 
of water became so irregular, that the mills were 
stopped during a considerable part of tlui year. 
The commune has lately replanted its fon^st ; and 
now the stream runs all the year round, and the 
mills go on as merrily as of ohi. lii the neigh- 
bouring ‘ lllack Mountain,’ observations have been 
mode in two valleys, one wooded, tiic other trec- 
IftHs. After rain, there is much less water from the 
first ; but then it lasts much longer — docs not all 
run away in a flood, us it does from the other. The 
reason why on our maps of Palestine nearly every 
river is iniirkcd with dotted lines os ‘a winter 
torrent,’ is because the country has been almost 
bared of timber. We shall never be able to get 
rid of floods ; but forests undoubtedly lessen tlieir 
violence, by letting the water down gnulually. 

No doubt, one may have tcjo much of a good 
thing. Gaul, in CuesaPs time, was far colder than 
it is now, because both it and Germany were to a 
mat extent one vast forest. The Kliiiic in those 
days used to be regularly frozen hanl enough for 
troops to march across. Italy rvas colder tlian it 
is now, from the some cause ; so was Plngland. 
West Africa and parts of tropical America are 
IKistilentiol, because the soil is so salumted, owing 
to the thick forests, and consequently small evapora- 
tion, that it can hold no more, and the rains cause 
marshes, which last from one rainy season to the 
next Too many trees are, in this case, nearly as 
had as none at all; it is a choice bctiveen the 
Sahara and the Gold Coast But even in such 
places trees should bo cut down with judgment, 


and should be replaced by the feverq^eventing 
Kucahjptw; while in India and in Ceylon, the 
coffec-plunler and the mail who cuts railway 
fuel need to be narrowly watched ; and in Now 
Zealand and Australia, the recklessness of the 
emigrant wants checking. It is so easy to make a 
place treeless, so difficult to reclothc it ogain. The 
French are finding this out ; and we in England 
and Scotland, and still more in Ireland, might, in 
spite of all that lias been done, take a leaf out of 
their book. 'The wholesale dcBtruclion of fine ohl 
trees round London is not atoned for by a little 

E hinting on the Thames Emhaukmcul. Trees ore 
ving things, working for the good of the common 
weal ; and if wc recklessly destroy them, we lessen 
the sum of national life, and therefore tlic amount 
of national power. 


IIKMEMBKUKD DAYS. 

1 nESfKMBKK .1 morn behind ike mill, 

When bliickbinls sang, 

And sliecp-bclls rang, 

Far off, and all things else were »lill, 

But the rising brenin 
Jti the ]Mcliircd stream, 

And the iioiso of water about the mill. 

I remombor a maid in her sweet youth, 
"WIioso gontlo days 
In village ways 

Were passed in siiiqtle works of truth ; 

The Suiriincr's day 
Sped fast away 

In a dream of love, in a time of youth. 

1 remember the Spring in g:irb of green, 

Tlie light heart glee 
That caino to me 

With the smile of my love at seventeen ; 
Her laugh that went 
Like wooilland scent 

Tn my soul- that time on the daisied green. 

And thougli I know the days are spent, 
That love w.as lost 
When come ihc frost 

At suiiimcr s c1o.se of my cuiileiit ; 

Yet some joy stays 
In winter days, 

And brings its joyous coinplcrncnt. 
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MY STARLTNn. 

T FEKFi very lonely now sinc.o niy stnrliii" is gone. 
I ouiild nut boor to look u])Oii liJs empty cage, bis 
bath and playLliings, so 1 have bad Iboni all slowed 
away ; but the bii*d will dwell in my memory 
for many a day. 'I'lio way in wbicb that Ktarling 
managed to iiiKinuato il'adf into my heart and 


and opened their door, and they all flew, but back 
they catno into the room again, and settled on me 
as usual, ‘'riien,* said I, ‘I*ni going ganlening.* 
By the way they clung to me it was evident their 
answer was : ‘ Ami so arc wc?.* And so they did. 
And as soon ns I commenced operations with the 
spade, they commenced operations too, by searching 
for and eating every worm I turned up, evidently 


entwine its nUcctions with mine, I can never tliiiikiiig I was merely working for their benefit and 
rightly tell; and it is only now wlieii il is gone ■ pleasure. I got tired of this. ‘O bother you all !' 
that f. T('ally know how mueh it is possible for 1 1 cried; ‘l*m sick of you!* I threw down my 
a humau being to love a little bird. The creature j spade in disgust ; and hel’ore they could divine my 
was nearly always with mo, talking to me, ; intention, I had leaped the fence and disajipeared 
whistling to mo, or even doing niischier in a 1 in the plant aiion hiyond. 

small way, to amuse me; and il was olien the ! ‘Now,’ said I to myself as I entered the garilen 
very best relaxalii)n 1 could have had, to tlirow ; tliat evening after Tiiy return, and could see no 
down niy ]ieii, straighten my back, and have a signs of starlings, * I’m ri«l of you plagues at last 
Toiu]! with Dick. ■ ami I smiled with satisfaction. It was shoii-lived, 

The rearing of a nest of starlings is always a ‘ for just at that moment, ‘Skraigh, skraigh, skniigh’ 
\j?rY diflieult task, and T found it peculiarly so. In ! soiiiuleil from the trees adjoining ; and before I 
fact one young starling would require lialf-a-dozeii ; could turn foot, my tormentors, seemingly mad 
servants at least lo alleml it. I was not master of with joy, were all sitting on me as usual. Tvro of 
those starlings, not a bit of it ; they were masters ; them ilied about a week after this ; and the others, 
of me. I had \n get out of bed ami stulf them , being cock and hen, I resolved to keep, 
with grub at three o'clock eveiy morning. They i BulU Dick and his wife soon grew to be very 
lived in a buiid-box in a closet oil’ my l>cdroum. fine birds. 1 procured them a large roomy cage, 
I had lo get up again at four o’clock lo feed them, ; with ideuty of sand and a layer of straw in the 


iigain at five, and again at six ; in fact I saw more 
sunrises iliiring the infancy of that nest of starlings 


hottoni of it, a dish or two, a hath, a drinking 
fountain, and always a supply of fresh green weeds 


that! ever I did before or since. By day, and all ; on the roof of their domicile. Besides their usual 
day long, 1 slulVed them, and at intervals the ' food of soaked bread, &e. they had slugs oectasiom 


servant relieved me of that duty. In fact it 
was ]>relly nearly all stntling ; but t;veii tlu*ii tlu;y 
were not satisfied, and made several ineffectual 
attempts to swallow my linger .as well. At length 


ally, and flies and earthworms. Once .a day the 
cage door was thrown open, and out they both 
would fly with joyful skraigh, to enjoy the lu.xury 
of abatiiDii tlui kilchcn Hour. One would have 


—and how happy I felt I— they could both feo<l • iiiiagiiied that being only two, they would not havo 
themselves ami fly. This last accomplishment j stood on the order of llieir going ; but they did, at 
■was anything but agreeable to me, for mi sooner j least Dick did, for he insisted upon using the hath 


did I open their door than out they would all fly, 
one after the other, and scat themselves on my 
head and shoulders, each one trying to make more 
noise than all the rest and outdo his brothers. 

1 got so tired of this sort of thing at bast, that 
one day 1 determined to set them all at liberty. 
I accordingly hung their cage outside the window 


first, ami his wife had to wait patiently until liU 
lordship had finished. This was part of Dick's 
domestic discipline. When they were both thor- 
oughly wet and draggled, and everything within 
a radius of two yanls was in the same con- 
dition, their next move was to hop on to the 
fender, and flutter and gaze pensively into the 
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fire; and two more melancholy lookini^, ragged 
ivretclips you never saw. When they began to 
flry, then they began to dress; and in a few 
minutes Richard was himself again, and so was 
his wife. 

Starlings havo their own natural song, and a 
stnmgo noise they make too. Their great faculty, 
liowever, is tho gift of imitation, which they 
have in a wonderful degree of perfection. The 
iirst thing that Dick learned to imitate was the 
rumbling of carts and carriages on tlio street, 
and very proud he was of the accomplishment, 
'fhen he learned to pronounce his own name, with 
the prefix ‘ Pretty,* which he never omitted, and to 
which he was justly entitled. Except when sitting 
on their perch singing or piping, these two little 
pets were never tired engiiuM^riiig about their cage, 
and everything was minutely examined. They 
were perfect adepts at boring holes ; by inserting 
the bill closed, and opening it like ;i ]):iir of scissors, 
lo ! the thing was done. Dick's rule of conduct was 
that he himself should have the first of everything, 
and be allowed to examine first into everything, 
to have the highest perch and all the tit-bits ; in a 
word to rule, king and priest, in his own cage. I 
don't suppose he hated liis wile, but he kept her in 
a state of inglorious subjcciiou to his Kjyal will 
and pleasure. *lfe/ekiah* was the name he gave 
his wife ; 1 ilon't know wh\', but I am sure no one 
taught him this, for he first used tlie name him- 
self, and then it was only lo correct Lis pro- 
nunciation. 

Sometimes Dick would sit liimself dtavn to sing 
a song; and presently his wife would join in with a 
few simple notes of melody ; upon wliidi Dick 
would stop singing instantly, and look roiiml at 
lier wdth indigiialioii. ‘ Hezekiali ! Ilezokiali ! ! * 
he Avould &iy; which being iiileipreted, dearly 
meant : * Ilezekiah, my dear, how can you so far 
forget yourself as to presume to iiiteiTiipt your 
lord aud master with that cracked and ipiavining 
voice of yours ! * Then lie wouhl cftinmence anew ; 
and ilezekiah heing so good-natured, would soon 
forget her scoMing and again join in. This was 
too much for Dick’s temper; aiiil Hozekiali was 
accordingly chased round and ruiiinl the cage and 
soundly thrashed, liis conduct altogctlier as a 
husband, I am sorry to say, was very lar from jcitis- 
factoiy. I liave said ho always retain oil the highest 
perch for himself ; but soinoLimes lie w'oiild turn 
one eye downwards, and seeing Jli'zekiali .sitting 
so cosily aud contentedly on Iht liumhlo perch, 
would at once conclude that her seat was more 
comfortable than his ; so down he would hop and 
send her otf at once. 

It was Dick’s orders that Ifezckiali should only 
eat at meal-times ; that meant at all times when he 
chose to feed, aft-cr lie was dune. But 1 suppose 
his poor wife was often a littlu hungry in the 
interim, for she would watch till she got Dick 
fully into the middle of a song, and quite oblivious 
of surrounding circumstances, then she would hop 
down and snatch a meal on the sly. But dire was 


the punishment for the deceit if Dick found her 
out Sometimes I think she used to long for a 
little love and affection, and at such times she 
would jump up on the perch beside her husband, 
aud with a fond cry sidle close to him. 

* Hezekiah ! lliizekiah 1’ he wonld exclaim ; and 
if she didn't take that hint, she was soon knocked 
to tho bottom of the cage. In fact Dick was a 
domestic tyrant, but in all other respects a dear 
affectionate little pet. 

One morning Dick got out of his cage by undoing 
the fastening, and ilew through the open window, 
determined to see what the world was like, leaving 
Hezekiah to mourn. It Avas b(;fore five on a sum- 
mer's morning that he escai)(Hl ; and T saw no more 
of him until, coming out of church that day, tlic 
licoplo were greatly astonished to see a bird lly 
down from the steeple and alight upon my 
shoulder. He retained his perch all tliu Avay home. 
He gut so widl up to opening the fastening of liis 
cage-door that I had to get a small spring paiUock, 
which defied him, although he studied it for 
months, and finally gave it up, as heiiig one 
of those things which no fellow could under- 
stand. 

Dick soon began to talk, and before long had 
quite a large vucahulary of words, which ho was 
never tired using. As he grew very lame, he was 
allowed to live eitlier out of his cage or in it all 
day long as lie pleased. Often he Avoiild be out in 
the ganhni all alone for hours together, running 
about catching llie.», or sitting up in a tree repeat- 
ing his lessons to himself, both verbal and musical. 
The cat and her kittens were his especial favour- 
ites, although ho used to play with the dogs as 
w*‘ll, and often go to .«Ieep oii their hacks. He 
look his les.sons with great regularity, Wiis an 
ardiiou.s stuileiit, and soon learned to pipe Duncan, j 
(Jraij uiid Th'i of i>hiUvlali without a ' 

single wrong note. 1 used to whistle these tunes ■ 
over to him, and it was ipiite amusing to mark hi.s j 
air of rapt attention as he. erour.lied down lo 
listen. When 1 had finished, he did not at once 
begin to try the luiic him.scdf, hut sat quiet and 
.still fur some time, evidently thinking it over in 
his own mind. In piping it, if he forgot a part of 
the air, he would cry : ‘ Doctor, doctor !* aud repeat 
the liist note once or twici*, as much as to say : 
'What comc.s after that!’ and I would finish the 
tune for liini. 

‘T.se ! tse ! tse !* Avas a faA’ourite cxclarauiioii of 
lii.s, indicative of .surprise. W’licn 1 played a tune 
on the fiddle to him, he would crouch down Aviih 
hrcathles.s alteiition. Sometimes Avlieii he saw me 
take up the fiddle, he would go at once and peck at 
Hezekiah. I don't know Avliy he did so, unless to 
secure lier keeping (|uiet. As soon os 1 had 
finished ho Avoiild say 'Bravo !’ with three distinct 
Intonations of the word, thus : ' Bravo 1 doctor ; 
bM>ravo! bravo 1* 

Dick was extremely inquisilivo aud must sec into 
everything, lie used to annoy tho cat very much 
by opening out her toea^ or even her nostrils, to 
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examine ; and at times pussy used to lose patience, 
and pat him on the buck. 

*Kli 7’ he would say. * What is it ? You rascal !* 

If two people were tulkinjr together underneath his 
cage, he would cock his head, lengthen his neck, 
and looking down quizzingly, say : * Eli 7 What 
is it 7 What do you say 7 ' 

lie frequently began ii sentence with tins verb 
* 1h/ putting great eiiipliusis on it * Is 7 ' he would 
Buy musingly. 

‘Is whut Dick 7* I would ask. 

‘Is* he "would repeat — ‘Is the darling starling 
a pretty pet?* 

‘ No question about it,* I would answer. 

lie certainly made the best of liis vocabulary, 
for he trotted out all his nouns and all his 
mljectives time about in pairs, and formed a 
liundri'd curious coiiibinatioiis. 

‘/s,* he asked one day, ‘the darling doctor a 
rascal 7 * 

‘Just as you think,* I replic<I. 

‘Tse! tse! Lse! Whew! whew! whew!* said 
, Dick ; and finished oil' with Duncan Uruij and the 
i lirat half of the of ShiUdah. 

! ‘Love is the soul of a iiaio Trish-man,’ he had 
i been taught to say ; but it was as Ji-eqiieiitly, ‘ Jjove 
: is the soul of a iiate Irish starling ; * or, ‘Is love the 
I soul of a darling pretty Dick ? * and so on. 

I One curious thing is wortli noting : he never 
. pronouiu!(!d my dog’s name — Theodore Nero — 

! once while awake ; but be often startled us at iiigbl 
; by calling the dog in clear ringing tom's talking 
I ill his sleep, lie used to be chattering and singing | 

* without intermission all day long ; and if ever he 
was silent then I knew lie was doing mischief; 
j and if 1 went qiiielly into tlie kitchen, I was sure 
I to find him either tracing patterns on a bar of 
I soap, or examining and tearing to ]ii(;ces a parcel of 
i newly arrived groceries. He was very fond of wine 
I and spirits, but knew when ho had cnougli. He 
I was not permitted to come into the parlour with- 
out his cage ; but sometimes at dinner, if tlic floor 
were left ajar, lie ivoiild silently enter like a little 
thief; when once fiiirly in, lie wouhl lly on to the 
table, scream, and defy me. .lie was very fond of ; 
a pretty child that used to come to see me. If; 
Matty was lying on the sofa reading, Dick would 
come and sing on her head ; then ho would go ! 
through all the motions of washing and liathing on 
Matty’s boniiie hair ; which was, 1 Ihoughl, paying 
her a very pretty compliment. 

When the sun shone in at my study window, I 
used to hang Dick's cage tlicre, us a treat to him. 
Dick would remain quiet for perhaps twenty 
minutes, then the stillness would feel irksome to 
him, and presently he wouhl stretch his head down 
towards me in a confidential sort of way, and begin 
to pester me with liis silly questions. 

‘ Doctor,* he would commence, *is it, is it a natc 
Irish pet 7* 

‘Silence, and go asleep,’ I would make answer. 

‘ I want to write.* 

‘Eh 7 * he would say. ‘ What is it ? What d’ye 
8oy7* 

Then, if I didn’t answer : 

‘Js it sugar— snails—Bugar, snails, and brandy 7* 
Then: ‘Doctor, doctor !* 

_n 


‘Well, Dickie, what is it now?* I would answer, 

‘ Doctor — whew.* That meant I liras to whistle 
to him. 

‘ Shan’t,* I would say sulkily. 

‘Tse! tse! tsel* Dickie would say, and con- 
tinue : ‘ Doctor, will you go a-cliiikiiig 7* I never 
could resist that, doing a-clinking meant going 
ily-hawkiiig. Dick always called a fly a clink; 
and this invitation T would niccive a dozen times 
a day, and seldom refused. I wouhl open the cage- 
door, and Dick would perch himself on iiiy finger, 
and I Wfmhl carry liim round the room, holding 
him up to the fli(‘R on the picture-frames. Ainl ho 
never missed one. 

Once Dick fell into a bucket of water, and called 
lustily fur tlie ‘doctor;* and I was only just in 
time to sjive him from a watery grave. When I 
got him out, he flid not speak a w'ord until he had 
gone to the flirt and opeiieil his wings and feathers 
out to dry, then he sahl : ‘ Hravo ! H-r-ravo ! ’ 
several times, and went forthwith and attacked 
llezekiah. 

J )iek had a little travelling cage, for he often had 
to go with me by train ; and no sormcr did the train 
start than Dick used to roiiimrmce to talk and 
whistle, very much to the astunishnient of the pas- 
seiigei-s, for the bird was up in the umbrella rack. 
Kverybody was at once made aware of both iiiy pro- 
fession anti chanuitcr, for the jolting of the earnago 
not pleasing him, he used always to prelude his 
performance with ; ‘ Doctor, doctor, you r-r-rascal. 
Wliut 7.1 it, oh 7* As Dir k gut older, I am sorry, 
a.s hia l.)if»gra]dicr, to be conipellcrl to pay he grew 
mure ainl more unkind to his wife attacked her 
regularly cvc*ry morning ami the hist thing at 
night, aiul hiiir-.<tarvotl lior besiihrs. Poor llczc- 
kiah ! She couM tlo nothing in the world to please 
him. Sumetiiiic.^, now, she used to peck him back 
again ; she was driven to it. I was sorrv fur ITezc- 
kiah, anil rlftermiiied to play pretty Dick a little 
trick. So one day, when he had been bullying 
her worse than ever, I took Jfezekiah out of the 
cage, anti fastened a .small pin to her bill, so as to 
nrolriide just a very little way, and retiinicrl her. 
Dick walked up to her at once. ‘What,* he 
wanted to know, ‘ did she. mean by going on shore 
without h;ave?* llezekiah didn’t answer, and 
accortlingly receivr'«l a dig in the back, then 
anotluT, then a third ; and then Hezekiah turned 
and h*t him have one sharp attack. It was very 
amusing to ser^ how Dick jumped, and his look 
of astonish me ut as ho said : * Eh 7 What d’ye may 7 
Hezekiah ! l£e/ckiah !* 

llezekiah followed iqi her advantage. It was 
(|uite a new Bcnsatioii for her to have the upper 
hand, and so she courageously chased him round 
ami round the cage, until 1 oi^enoil tlie door and 
li't Dick out. 

Hut Hezekiah could not live alw.aya with a pin 
lied to her bill ; so, for peace-sake, I gsive her away 
to a friend, and Dick was left alone in Ida glory. 

Poor Dickie ! One day be was sliclling pease 
to Idmself in the ganlen, when Rome boys startled 
him, and he ilew away. I suppose he lost himself, 
and couldn't tiiid his way kick. At all events I 
only saw him once again. I was going dorni 
tliroiigii an avenue of trees about a mile from the 
house, when a voice above in a tree hailed me: 
‘ Doctor ! doctor 1 What is it 7 ’ That was Dick ; 
but a crow flew past and scared him again, and 
away ho flew — ^for ever. 
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Dear little fellow! he may well have aakcd 
‘What is it?’ for all things must have appearetl 
very new aiitl strange to him. 

Is it any wonder 1 miss my dear little bird 1 

FRENCH CAVE-MEN. 

The skeletons, weapons, and umanicnts of the 
cave-men who form the subject of this paper, were 
discovered, as we shall presently shew, for the most 
part in two distinct n^gions of Southern France, the 
excavations which brought them to light having 
been undertaken, under goveriinieiit patronage, 
by zealous French antiquaries. 

Ill the Museum of Toulouse may be soon the 
skull of a man who dwelt ages ago in a «ivc 
at Langcric Rassc, in the French department 
of the Donlogiie. When he lived we can only 
guess, it was so very, vt*ry long ago. But in liis 
day tliere was no village of Lower Liingerie, no 
department of tluf Donlngne, no France, republican 
or imperial, no Caul even -nothing but a nainc- 
less, Irigid lainl of lagoon, forest, swamp, and 
glacier, ranged by wild beasts and wild men. Long 
ages before Troy was besieged or Jerusalem built, 
this savage hunter drank of the water of the little 
river Vezere, which still tinkles past the cavern 
on its passage to the blue, sunny IJay of Biscay 
that dimples ami flashes luuil by. 

lie died in his sleep, and by an accident to which 
these savage masters of hhirope seem to have been 
very liable. As he lay, a limestone block from the 
roof of the cave fell upon his neck and chest, leav- 
ing the head uninjuri'd. A well-shaped, largely 
developed head it Wiis, more like, so craiiiologists 
dedans to a Creciaii skull than to that of a ('arib 
or a Mongol, the head of one who could uftprct'iate 
beauty, and was n(jt devoid of the artistic instinct. 
He was indeed not merely a miglily hunter, used 
to grapple with brutes iiioi-u terrible than our con- 
tinent can iiiiw shew, but a draughtsman of no 
mean pretensions, us we mIiuII presently see. 

The great cave near Laiigerie Bjisse, behind the 
picturesque Gorge d’Eiifer, and culled tlic Moustier 
from some fancied resemhlance to a medieval 
minster or church, was known to be rich in animal 
remains. Bones and teeth once belonging to tlie 
monstrous cave- bear, the long-haired cave-lion, 
the great tiger, in comparison with which the 
fiercest dimi/eii of the Bengal jungle is but a puny 
thing, and of the liyeiia, were dragged to light, 
along with tlie liones of horse and ox, stag aiicl 
reindeer, the bison of llie north and the ibex of 
the hills. Quite recently, and after hanl work 
with pick, shovel, and gunpowder, the way was 
ch'areil to the spot where lay the biiiied man of 
the cave himself. 

He hail lain down to rest, no doubt, after 
the fashion of all barbarians, fully drcsstHl, but 
time has rotted away every scrap of the beaFs fur 
and deerskin that ciothod him. His ornaments 
liave proved more durable, for his broad collar 
and bracelets lay in frngineiita ai'ound him when 
tlic searchers reached his rf)cky couch. The.sc 
were entirely composed of perforated sea-shells 
of two varieties of the genus Cypnea, only found 
in the Mediterranean, and quite uiiknowti in that 
stormy Atlantic which foamed and rolled within 
a league or so of the wild man’s grave. Here was 
a fact, then, resting on indisputable evidence; 


either by commerce or by migration the hunters 
of Western Gaul could procure the products of the 
far-off Southern Sea. 

These shells, failed with age and damp, had once 
been of a rare lustre and beauty. Each was some- 
what larger than a pigeon’s o^, transparent as 
porcelain, and while half of them were of a silvery 
moose-gray, the rest were of a light red colour, so 
that the contrasted hues must have produced an 
elfecl which modern jewellers would not despise. 
At some paces off, amidst the rubbish which littered 
the uneven floor, were picked up, first the sketch 
of a horse’s liciul, scratclicd with tlint or bone, on 
tlie horn of a buck, tlnm similar Bketches of a 
wild cat, of the antlered head of a stag, and of a 
hare. Lastly was found, executed with the rudest 
tools, no doubt, and on part of the horn of a rein- 
deer, a really admirable engraving which mpresunts 
a fawn in tho act of niiiiiing. A similar sketch 
on iiiaminoth ivory, and ivprf^«entiiig a iiiaminoth, 
had been found in a cave, eight years earlier, in 
Aiiveigne. 

The great preponderance of reimlcer bones in tlie 
Moiisiier proved that these animals, now confined 
to Scandinavia and Lapland, were tlie chiej' game 
pursued by the iiomailie peo|)le who dwelt in craves, 
while the oruaiiients of bubtropic shells suggc.st 
a wintiTly migration soulliwanls, to escape the 
severe frosts which must have been general in 
(jaul, a country which could at lH^<t have pra- 
seiited Imt a softened prototype of the Greenland 
of 1 0-1 lay. 

The grotto of Lortet in the High Pyrenees, long 
blocked by .stalactites above mid .stalagiiiiles below, 
yielded, when explored, along witli many Imnes 
and many weapons of (lint and bone, one s]>iriied 
engraving on stags horn representing a moor-fowl, 
but no iiuman remains. The other bones were 
those of liear, reindeer, moor-fowl, stag, ami horse, 
those of the hor.se being by far more aliiindant 
tliaii those of the. deer. All the bones, like those 
found ill the glacial mud of Alsace, in the Swi.s.s 
cave of the lve.sslerloch, or in the Belgian Troii du 
Frontal, had been split from end to cud for the 
sake of extracting the iii.-irrow. 

There was some di.spute, not as to nationality, 
but as to national ownorshi]), with regard to the 
superb .skeleton whicli persevering Al. Emile 
Riviere, under the auspices of the French gc)veni- 
niciit, found near Mentone. It lay in the cave of 
(Javillon, just within the Italian frontier, in a 
innsiH of limcsloiie ruck that hangs beetling over 
the Mediterranean. This cave-dweller, whose 
remains were, after a labour of eight days, hccd- 
fiilly removed, with tho bod of funereal eiiKlers on 
whicli they lay, and with Jealous care transuorted 
to the Paris collection in the Jardin ties Plautcs, 
was of great stature. 1'hiit he was old, his deeply 
worn teetli indicate. His skull is largo and com- 
parable to the iinest heads in our museums. That 
tlie wearer of it was a chief or prince seems probable 
from the circuin.stances of his burial. 

This cave-dweller's skull was covered, when 
fount I, by what tlio workmen of M. Riviere com- 
pared to a nightcap, but wliich was probably a 
head-dress of state, composed of numerous pr- 
forated coloured shells. There was also an anklet 
of similar shells, and necklaces of bears’ teeth, tho 
teetli of deer, and even of Hint The floor was 
tliickly strewn with cinders. There were cinders 
and charcoal in a large shclL Weapons and tools 
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of bone and Hint, the latter nnpolislied, lay near. 
Beneath the head of the skeleton were the lieads 
of two spears, and on the forehead rested a curions 
iiifitruiuent of bone. 

These cave-dwellers had no bronze, and, it 
Beomed, no pottery of which a scrap reinaiiis for 
ns to see, no liand-inill, or f^rain, or sei^ls. In the 
cave were bones iimunierable, of the great bear, 
the wild cat of Europe, the grcfit wolf (h.appily 
extinct), of woolly rhinoceros and cave h}«na, of 
five sorts of deer, of the hare, the wild *pig, the 
antelope^ the long-homed wild bull, the great gnat, 
and a sniallcr bear. There were no reinains of 
reindeer or wild horses, so plentiful in Switzerland 
and Gascony. Knives, airow-heails, lance-heads, 
of flint, were abundant 'Phere Avas in the Cavillon 
one bone-pin that seemed to be oriianienlul. 

A cave in the Huouss6 Ronsse, or Red Rocks, also 
near Mentone, furnished, when invc3tigate<l by 
^1. Emile Riviere, the skeleton of a very tall 
man. The mnasureiricnt was no less than two 
metres, or six feet six iindies of our standard ; and 
near this cave-dweller the bones of wild horses 
were found, with those of bear and wolf, of fox and 
hyena, of the wild hog, goat, and bull, and of hares 
oi' two sorts. There was also the skeleton of an 
eagle of extraonl inary size, and the shells of many 
oysters. The giant’s bfines lay on a bed of cinders, 
with his weapons and ornaments around him. 

A second search in the Cavillon grotto brought 
to light, along with stone, but not flint, iinplc- 
nieiils, the skeletons of two children and a man 
of gigantic height, whose huge bones reposed on 
cinders, and W(;rc decked with shells and pierced 
teeth. This warrior was of a dillerent type. His 
head was, iiistcati of being rouinled or of a line 
oval, like Hie skulls first mentioned, excessively 
long and IhiUened, 'while the inul(?r jaw was 
powerful and projecting, like the jowl of some 
ferocious (.'arih or iiiartial Ashanlco. Uis limbs 
and joints were of most unusual strength, and the 
general character of the bead approached that of 
the skulls found in a poat>iiio$s near Dunkirk, and 
during the late excavations in Boulogne harbour. 

Wliat little we know of the former inhabitants of 
France is full of strange contrasts. They dwelt in 
caves, exposed to iwiril, not merely from enemies 
brute and human, but of those land-slips and falls < 
of rock so common among the honeycombed clilfs j 
of limestone. Of metals, of pottery, of cdotli, | 
silk, or tanned leather, of fruits, gmiii, or domes- i 
tic animals, they seem to have known nothing. 
Fisliermen they were, and in a sense navigators, 
as their long and solid canoes seem to prove. 
Above all things they were intrepid hunters, con- 
triving, with no weapons hut spears, arrows, and 
tomahawks of sharpeniMl flint, to slay mammoth 
and rhinoceros, lion and boar, to say nothing of 
wolves and bears, tigers and wild cats. 

That they travelled, the mute witness of the 
bracelets and collar of the Donlognc skeleton 
testify ; while the skill with which, on a scrap of 
horn and with the angle of a flint, they coiibl 
depict the wdld animals in the chase of which their 
lives were spent, was, for savage's, extraordinary. 
By bumt-oiferin^ and tlie interment of arms and 
adornments they did honour to their mighty dead ; 
while the rude plenty in which they lived is 
evidenced by the heaped-u]i ndics of their feasts, 
forming a bed of bones and organic matter, often 
I some ieet in thickness, on the lioor of the tribal 


grotto. It is worthy of notice that the wild horse 
of these prc-liisloric times was no pony, as in 
America ami Tartary, but an animal fully c(^ual in 
dimensions to our dome.stic steed of to-day. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

CII iVl'TER X Ii V. — KKTROSPF.CT1 V E. 

When Dalton arrived at Liverpool upon the day of 
his leaving Riverside, it was tf)o late to go on board 
the Flamhorowjh Head, and therefore, notwith- 
standing his desire to be ecoiicjinical, he was com- 
pelled to sleej) at an hote.l. The next morning was 
a wet one ; yet, for tbe sake of a few shillings, he 
•sent his luggage by a porter’s tnick, and went 
down through tins rain to the docks otl foot. It 
was just such an arrangcinent of the ‘ penny-wise 
and poniid-foolirili ’ sort as those unaccustomed to 
frugality arc wont to make ; and grievously did ho 
afterwards repent of it. He found everything on 
laiard in confusion ; there was a dilliculty, or 
secnncMl one, about getting at the contents of his 
portmanteau ; his cabin indeed was iiifiiiitcly licttcr 
than he had expected, thanks to his wife’s kind 
extravag.ancc, and not a moment was to be lost in 
acknowledging that. One tiling and the other, in 
short, comliined to make him csircless of so small a 
matter as damp raimctiit, and the end of it all was 
rheumatism in the knees. This is a malady— let 
those who enjoy the acipiaintance of sciatica boast 
as they please — not easily inatclied for habitual 
discomfort, .and it crippled Dalton. It was some 
lime before he could leave his cabin and so much 
as crawl about the saloon, and even then he was 
subject to severo relapses. On one of his ' belter 
days ’ he msiiiaged to make a grand tour of tbe 
vessel ; he was on that part of the deck appro- 
priated to second-class passengers, when suddenly 
bis pains came on, and he fell rather than sat down 
upon a coil of rojie. 

‘ Voii are ill, Mr Dalton ; shall I give you an 
ann?’ sai<l some one in cold but courteous tones ; 
and looking up, he saw his lialf-brotlier. 

The phrase ‘ Iklore familiar than welcome,’ which 
would have suited with the sight of Aslor’s face a 
few days hack, hail now no meaning for Dalton. 
Any face that he had known of old, and which 
therefore reminded him of home, was welcome to 
liiiii. 

* What! you here, Philip ?’ said he, with genuine 
emotion. A pleased expression flitted across the 
oihoi’s grave gray features ; for liitlieito his half- 
brother had been scrupulous to call him ‘Mr Astor.* 

‘Yes, John, it is I. I siiiipose I miwt say I am 
sorry to see yon, since you are outward bound, like 
myself, but, unlike me, have, left so many dear 
ones beliiiid you. You are in pain, I fear, too ?’ 

‘ I liave got a touch of rheumalisin ; that is all. 
But bow came ijou here I 1 thought, from what 
Holt told me, you bad left England some time ago.’ 

*It is not well to believe what Richard Holt tells 
you about anything,' answered the other bitterly. 
*• 1 slionld have thought you bad foniid out that for 
yourself by this lime. If otherwise, I am surprised 
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you speak to me, after what he must needs have 
told you about me.’ 

‘He t(j1d me not1iin>T, except that he was dissatis- 
fied with you; by which I understood that you 
had parted company on account of some business 
disagreement.’ 

‘Dissatisfied?’ echoed Astor contemptuously. 
‘ Yes, he hi\s cause to be dissatisfied with lue : lie 
took me into liis employment upon speculation — 
ill the hope that, after all, 1 should make good iny 
claim of legitimacy against yourself. He didn’t 
tell 3 ’'ou i/iat, I ’ll warrant V 

‘No, indeed,’ sai<l Dalton. ‘On the contrary, he 
gave me to understand-— though lie never actually 
said so — that he I’ctaiiieil you out of his regaiil 
for me.’ 

‘Regard for you I* exclaimed Astor, with a hitter 
laugh. ‘Why, he would have put all your iiioiie^' 
into my pocket — minus what he chiinied as his 
I own share — if the thing could have been done. I 
would have gained fi-oiii you wliat I coiisiilered 
niy own, Mr Dalton — as I still consider it — but I 
would never have played you false, as he dM.’ 

‘But you have quairclletl with him, you confess, 

I yourself r rexiiiu-kcd tlie ulhiT cautiouslj'. He had 
his own suspicions of his late buf^iiicss frictul, but 
be felt that that was no reason for believing all that 
a personal enemy might Siiy ngaiiist him. 

‘Yes, wo have quarrelled,’ answered Astor 
frankly ; ‘and Icgall}’, it is I who have been in the 
wrong. He led me to imagine that 1 was liis 
partner. The whole plot is jilain to me now ; but 
I was deceived as easily as a child by a trick at 
cards. John, tell me the truth. Did that villain 
ever hint to you that I had forged his naiiu; V 

‘Never, upon my honour, IMiilip : he woiihl not 
have darctl to do it.’ 

‘ I thank you, brother, for that word,’ answered 
Astor gravely. ‘Well, he might have done and, 
in a sort of way, yet spoken what was true. lie 
knew that 1 had meant no wrong, but it might have 
been hanl to pcisinule others so. He gained a hold 
on me, ut all events; and when I got to know more 
of hh) affairs than was agreeable to him, he used his 
hold. T am no felon, .T(»hn, believe mo ; and yol^ 
thanks to Bichaid Holt, 1 am trausport(Ml. He li.is 
compelled me to leave Bnglaiid — as he lias com- 
pelled you.^ 

‘He has not compelled mcy answered Dalton 
haughtily. ‘In fact, I am doing j?o conlraiy to liis 
advice.’ 

‘ I understand,’ said Astor quietly. ‘He wanted 
you to |)art with your sliai*es ; but your motto was 
“ Stick to the Lara.’” * 

‘ Good Heavens, how do you know that ? Why 
— ^Tliilip— it was you who wrote that warning 
letter?’ exclaimed Dalton in astoiiisli merit. 

‘ If four words can bo said to be a letter ; yes, I 
did.^ You arc bound for Brazil, to discover if the 
advice be good, for yourself. Time will show ; yet 
1 think you have acted wisely.’ 

‘But, Philip, why should you have dune so? 
Why Ehould you have taken the touble to do so 


good a turn to one whose interests — and unhappily 
whose acts, though of necessity — ^have been so 
antagonistic to your own ?’ 

‘Well, there was a reason ; for which you your- 
self owe me no thanks.’ 

‘ I owe you thanks, whatever it was.’ 

‘ No. The thanks, if they turn out to be owed to 
any one, arc due to Kitty.’ 

‘ To my daughter Kitty ?* 

‘Yc||; and my niece,' answered the other. 

* Listen, John. Years ago, when that utilianpy liti- 
gation between ns had resulted — though, as I 
thought, .aiiil as Holt tluuiglit, only temporarily— 
in my defeat, I set foot for the first time under 
3 'our roof. Wo met ; iiotcoidially, but without ill 
blood ; and you would have beliavod, if I bail per- 
iiiiltcil you to do so, with what you doubtless con- 
sidered — and indeed what was so, from jrour point 
of view — with generosity. SVell, we need not talk 
of that now. You refused to acknowledge me ris 
your brother. As I left your house — full of wrath 
and bitterness —a little iiiaitlen, beautiful as a fairy, 
ran up to me in the hall, and willi eager eyes ex- 
clai tiled ; “ Why, you are Uncle Pliilip!” I snatched 
her iij> in my arms and kissed her. It was very | 
i illogical ill me, no iloiibt — for if the little lad}’ had 
known the ciivniustiincts of the case, she would 
lUNibably have been tlie last to give im.* sneli a title 
— but I hiveil liiT for acknowledging the relalion- 
sliip that 3 'oii denied. She has forgotten me, no 
I doubt ; but I never forgot bur ; and when yeans 
alXerwanls, [ discovered — no iiiaLler how — that 
my employer, Holt, was bent on making her his 
wile ’ 

‘ Ah, you know that too, do yon / 1 have soinc- 
tiiiii's suspected it,* said Dalloii gloomily. * Go on.* 

‘Well, r say, when I. found that that false, hound 
had dared to lift his eyes lo Kitty, 1 swear I liated 
him for that worse than for all tlic rest. I ha-l no ! 
iiieiiiis of foiling him, of course,; hut T felt that his 
opportunity could only lie in your iieeessiiy, and | 
therefore strove to avert your ruin. What losses ; 
he has cairsed }'uu, I know not ; my belief is he : 
made a catsj>aw of you froiii the iirst, mid has 
robbeil you riglit mid left ; but willi the Lam he ! 
has still connection, that is certain. T heard from 
l»rand (hiiiisidf dismis.-^ed, like me, for knowing too 
much) that Holt was pressing you lo sell your 
share.-. Anil so 1 wrote to you to stick to tlienu 
That’s tlie whole story.* 

Much of this was of course news to Dalton, 
though somehow it only tended to confirm his own 
suspicions. Yet, after all, like thoiii it was but 
vague, lie had a greater ilistrust of Holt than 
ever, yet he had no more tangible ground than 
before for eiitertaiiiiiig it. Had the oppoKiinity, for 
example, been at once aflbnled him of returning to 
Knglmid and taxing his late business friend with 
malpractices, ho would scarcely have taken ml van- 
tage of it. No proof of any kind was to his hand. 
As lime went on, however, and he got to know 
more of his half-brother, his coiifidcnco in him in- 
creased, tuid in proportion his suspicioiiB of tlie man 
lie had got by tliat tiriio to consider their common 
enemy. The little episode of Kitty’s reception of 
licr uncle touched her father’s heart, and out of it 
thcro flowed a tenderness not only towards Kitty 
herself, but towards liim who hod thus recalled her, 
and spoken of her so fondly ; while the anger Astor 
felt against Holt for daring to ivish to win Kitty’s 
favonr, combining with his own suspicions of that 
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intention, mode somehow a still stronger bond 
between them. 

The intimacy between the saloon passenger and 
tlic second-class niun, us well as the nniuistakuble 
iaiiiil^ likeness between thoiii, excited considerable 
curiosity and some comiiient ; and liero, again, 
Dalton ciideu'ud himself to Philip by at once own- 
ing him us his half-brother, without saying a word 
of his illegitimacy. John's mother was supposed 
to have been married again l«j a person ot larger 
means tliaTi her first husband ; ami lienee tiie <iif- 
fercDce of the social position of the two brothers. 
It. was generous (»f him — for it cost some sacrifice of 
pride — but Philip was more, than grateful for it 
No liberality wliich John hail shew’n him in the 
past touched him lialf ua nearly. Unhappily, he 
\va.H in no ])Osilion to repay him ; for he wa-s going 
to Rra/Jl, u mere mlvenliirer, a.s friendless and even 
more penniless than his kin.smaii ; but as a com- 
forter and, when occasion re(piiif!d,as a siek-fiiirse, 
his conipaiiion.ship was invaluable. The two men 
would sit togc'ther lor hours talking over Holt’s 
conduct, cliJefly in relation to John ; speculating 
as to whether lie hs/l played him false in this and 
that alfair, but especially concerning the mine. 
And then, for relief, they woiiM lurn to Ivitty, of 
wliom Philip was never tired of lieariiig; and from 
her John would diverge to hi.s wife and Llie other 
chiUlren, and find at least a patient and ajipareiitly 
an inleresteil listiuicr. 

It was curious how the adversity which thus knit 
Jnlin to Philip isolated him from the rest of his 
fi‘llow-cn‘atiires. Ills genial nature had lieen 
nipped and frozen liy its cold hrejith, and wdierc the 
)>lo.s 3 om.«i of wit and fancy had been wont to hang 
ill such ])rofu>ion, there -was nought now hut hare 
boughs. If to any one among the saloon pjissengers 
on hoard the Fimnh(irov*ih Ihnd the social repu- 
tation of John Dalton was known hy repute, h«i 
must ne.cils have thought it ill earned. Dalton 
was, to he sure, an invalid ; but even when he was 
able to take his seat at table, or hobble up to smoke 
:i cigar upon the deck, he did not mingle in the 
e.onversalioii, but sat in silence and sad thought. 
He WJW polite, of coiiise, and answered when ad- 
dressed ; hut that wa-^ all. 'I’liere wci’e some young 
ladies on hoard wlio interested him, by some faint 
re.seinblance perhaps to Kitty or Jenny; hut he was 
constantly asking liimself how it was with Elith 
ami the little hou.sehold at. Saiiheck. Tlie recollec- 
tion of the uiqaid ]iri>miiiin to the Pahn Branch 
also occurred to him, and gave him great unesusiness ; 
for though he strove to bidieve that Air C'ampdeiL 
would surely discharge that debt for him, his 
thoughts were full of bitti'rness ami disbelief in the 
loyalty of all fi iemls. From the little gaieties and 
amiisunients of life on shiphoanl, he slirank with 
pain, except on one occasion. That pretty custom 
had just come in vogue of connnitting a iiiiiiiaturc 
vessel, decked with ribbons, and named after some 
young-lady passenger, to mid ocean laden with 
letters for Eugluiul, iii hopes that some homeward- 
iKiimd ship might ])ick it up, and act os postman. 
Til this case, the fairy cruft happened to be named 
tlie XiHlh; and since it could but carry a very 
limited mail-bag, there w'us much competition for 
the privilege of sending letters by it. The coinci- 
dence of the name with that of his wife, made John 
stiangely solicitous to bo one of the favoured few ; 
and he succeeded in his desire. Perhaps his only 
happy hour on hoax'd the Flamborough Head was 


during the launching of this fragile toy ; his cye.8 
were the List to watch it os it rose and fell upon 
the ail in bosom of the ocean in their wake. After 
that day there was no more calm. Stonny weather 
set in, and with it the pangs of his rheumatism 
increased, lie was conliiied to his berth, and day 
ami night lay listming to the roar of W'ind and 
wave. Pliilip came Id liiui, and sat by his side, 
conversing so long as it was possible to converse ; 
but after a lime Ibc gale so increased that no 
human voice could well be heard. 

One day — it was but noon, but the cabin window 
was so hiiMen by sheets of water that it was 
almost dark — John asked, with ditliculty, * Is there 
danger, Philij) P 

His brother nodded gravely, holding on mean- 
while to the side of the berth. The ship so pitched 
ami lurchrid that the floor wu-s as often the ceiling 
as the floor ; the howling of the wind ami the roar 
of the fii'a were (htureiiiiig and incessant ; but 
above them Loth could be heard hurried move- 
ments upon the dock. 

* They are getting out the boats. Is it not so, 
riiilip P 

*1 will go .‘iTid see. Do not fear, brother; I 
will not desiuL you.* 

‘ 1 fi^ar iiothing—ouly for my poor wife and the 
cliildreii ; thank (lod, 1 am well within the dny.s of 
grace, however.* John Dalton’s thoughts amid that 
whirl and woe were centred on the premium of his 
lifc-a.^sHUTancc. Prcseutly the door was burst open 
— ^it would open in no oilier way now—and Philip 
rushed in. 

‘Quick, quick! Von must get up; and I will 
carry you on deck.’ 

‘Not 1,* answered Dalton resolutely. ‘What 
should I do, a i>oor cripple, in this tnmult ? Could 
1 jump into a boat t (.’ouUl 1 live in one, if I did i 
No. Let me drown in peace.* 

Phi]i])’s only answer was to Feizc him in his 
powerful arms ami dnig him innu his berth. 

From thence, by jinmense exertion, he got him 
across the saloon'; hut up the cabin stairs, now 
steep, now sloping, and now staggering towards 
them like a thing of life, it was impossible to carry 
him: he was not only a helpless cripple, but 
every moveimuit gave him torture. 

‘Leave me, Pliilip, leave me!* exclaimed he 
vehemently. ‘Cod will reward you, though He | 
will not Fufler you to wive me. Tell Edilli my : 
last breath was * j 

There was a rush of water down the aibin 
Blalr.s, tliat swetit the men apart, and dashed the 
speaker senseless against tlie cabin wall. i 

When lie came to himself, he wm lying on the 
floor wet through ; the turmoil of the elements hud 
nowise abated, but the trampling and hunying 
overhead liad ceased. Sometimes all was in dark- 
ness -when the maimed and shattered vessel fell 
into the trough of the sea — and sometimes there 
was light enough to behold the devastation, and 
wreck of the saioon as the ship battled to the sur- 
face, and was liiirrietl on the crest of a ^wave. 
From her aimless and iincerUiin progress, it was 
evident that she no longer obeyeil the helm, but 
WTis rolling like a log, now under, and now above 
the water. , , , 

If John’s ]>crsonal discomfort had been less, he 
mi^dit even now have congratulated himself that 
he had lived his life tlius long, and had not ended it 
upon Blcabarrow Crags, as he had once thought to 
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do : Eilith could now have no sort of difficulty in 
renlising the five thouRaiul pounds from the Palm, 
Jiranehf and there would he no guilt of snlf-niutder 
upon his soul. But his knees gave liim such 
intolerable pain that ho could think of little else. 
He contrived, however, to drag himself nii to one 
of Uie couches let into the sides of the siilooii, 
and nresently swooned away there. 

When Dalton next awoke to life he was in his 
own berth ; the roar of the tempest had greatly 
diminished, but there was a slush and whirl of 
crater in his ears; and he nerceived — or was he 
dreaming ? —that some articles in his cabin were 
advancing to and retreating from him in the 
strangest manner : they were in fact afloat From 
the complete absence of any sound save that of 
the elements, it was plain to Dalton that the 
ship was descrteil. Yet how, if this were so, 
could he have been coiiveycil hack to his Iwrth 1 
His pains had abated, hut he was faint and sick 
with hunger, and conscious of some strange dis- 
turbance in his brain. Was it a dream, or was it 
reality, that some one was splashing al)oat the 
cabin ? Dr (Jur/on, perhaps, iijmjii his jtony : yes, 
and with a prescription too, whiirli he persisted in 
thrusting into his mouth — a mixture of biscuit and 
brandy, which so revived him, that he presently 
sat up, and said : ‘ Hollo, Philip ! ' 

*lLollo, old fellow,’ answered his half-brother 
cheerily ; ‘ the old ship floats, you see, still.' 

‘Yes; only the water is inside of her instead of 
outside of her ; is it not said Dalton. Tt was a 
point that puzzled him, and which he n*nlly wished 
to have cleared up ; hut the other mistook it for 
a joke. 

* Come, that la spoken like yourself, John. Yon 
are getting round now, though you have had a bad 
touen of it* 

Then Dalton began dimly to coinpi'clicnd that he 
had lK>en ill for days. 

‘Where is everybody, Philip 1' inquired he 
suddenly. 

‘ The ship is water-logged : as for the people, I 
don’t know for certain,’ answered Philip gravely ; 
‘hut I fear that you and 1 iire all that now remain 
of them. That day when you saw me last - to 
know me— was one I shall never forgel. Tlic scene 
on deck was heart-rending. The woinen— 
You renieiubei those two girls who launched the 

Edith r 

John nodded : he rememhered their doing that, 

‘Well, they clung about the captain like poor 
demented creatures at the feet of their idol. Ineir 
shrieks, their cries for help, where no help could 
come, while the wind and waves stormed at them 
like devils^ were terrible to listen to. The launch- 
ing of the boats was witli great difliculty eflcHited ; 
hilt some were staved in, and some were swamped 
with all on honni, before our eyes. Tt was a sea, 
the captain said, such ns it Wiis scarce possible for 
a boat to live in. 1 told him Jiow you were left 
below stairs; but he said, taking into account your 
iiiaimed condition, you had :is gorsl a cliniice of life 
— if chance there was— in remaining there, as in 
endeavouring to leave the ship.* 

‘Andi/ou?’ inquired Dalton, taking the other’s 
hand and pressing it with what little strength he 
had. 

‘Well, J lliouglit T would seethe thing out along 
with you, John. TJie boats I verily believe are 
lost, with all that went with them ; and the old j 


ship herself was bound to have ^ne down too, bnt 
for sonic empty casks it seems she has below.’ 
‘Tliero is hope in your eyes, Philip!' cried 


the other eagerly. ‘ Is a sail in sight 7 ’ 

‘No, indcetl. Only, since the ship has floated 
so long, lop-sided and water-logged though she 
he' 

‘There is loud ahead?* exclaimed Dalton ex- 
citedly. 

‘You have hit it, John. There is land of somo 
sort ; and you must make shift to come on deck 
and look at it.’ 

A CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY. 

A DOCT two years ago, the Black River, rising one 
night withuul warning, swept away a toy factory at 
Springfield, Vermont, C.S., managed by a Mr Ellis, 
who had invested the hulk of his savings in the 
concern, and found himself suddenly a poor man 
again. He had long believed that working-people 
could profitably become their own employers, and 
determined to risk the little the cruel waters had 
left him in giving practical proof of his failli in co- 
operation. Four good workmen, who had saved a few 
dollars, were found willing to make the cxpcriiiieiit, 
and ‘the Practical Co-operation Association’ was 
formed ; its avowed ohjecls being, to provide each 
raemher with constant employment at remunera- 
tive wages, find him with wholesome victuals and 
a comfortable home at the lowest possible cost, and 
insure him a competency when his working days 
were over. 

With a joint capital of a thousand dollars, the 
five ‘industrials,’ os they soon came to be called, 
cummenced business as manufacturers of toys and 
fluicy articles in a sinsill workshop commanding 
waler-jwwer. ’fhoy had no difliculty, thanks to Mr 
Ellis’s exxiericnce, in iiinling a ]irulitable market 
for their wares ; and when it was seen that they 
could hold their own, plenty of men were ready to 
join the A.ssociatiim, and as every new-comer had to 
bring a hundred dollars with him, it was not long 
before the society owned its shop and another 
beside. Everything went on well with them until 
the spring of 1875, when the damage done by a fire 
frightened not a few of the {is.m'iiitcs into sccesHiun. 
The majority, however, ‘ stuck to the ship,’ turned 
builders for the nonce, and at the end of a couple 
of months were busy at their accustomed work 
again; and i\wy have gone on prospering ever 
since. 

Upon making this second start the rules of tlie 
Association were revised. By the co<le now in force 
a candidate for admission into the community must 
be sound in body, blameless in character, anon- 
smoker, an abstainer from intoxicating drinks, and 
the possessor of three hundred dollars, which ho 
pays into the general fund upon entering the 
society. When he has done this he is only a mem- 
ber oil probation, liable at the expiration of his 
tbreo months’ term of trial to be voted out of the 
Association, if his co-workers so will ; so that the 
jiidustrials ara not likely to ho saddled with had 
workmen or disagreeable companions. The afiuiis 
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of the commuuily are zimnaj^cd hy five directors, 
chosen hy ballot, who appoint a president, a secre- 
tory, and a superiutendent, and select those they 
deem best fitted to act as fureiiicii of the sliops. A 
member on probation receives a wage slightly in 
excess of the cost of his keep ; but :is soon as lie is 
elected into the society, ho is paid accoi'diiig to his 
ability ; the rate varying between seven and a half 
and sixteen and a half dollars a week, tl^c lost- 
named amount bi'iiig exceeded in hpecial cuscj^. 
AVhat is done when a worker is incapacitated hy ill- 
ness wc cannot sa}', information being wanting on 
that point Wages arc paid once a (piarter. Not in 
full, however ; four and a half dollars a week being 
deducted for hoanl and lodging, and oric-foiu th of 
a worker’s earnings being retained for investment 
in the Association’s capital fund, 'fliiis, a man 
earning fifteen dollars a week will at the end of 
three months receive eighty-eight dollars in cash, 
and have forty-eight dollars added to his capital ; 
80 that every member is compelled to save money 
and increase his monetary interest in the business, 
lie cannot ilraw any iiioiic}' out of the fund, even 
the interest due to him being added to his capital, 
until it pleases him to withdraw from the com- 
munity, Avheii he— or in rase of his death his 
representative — receives the. whole of the money 
standing at his credit in the Association’s books. 
What with the (luarlerly additions and the high 
coiiipouiid iiitcrc.st, a member wlio holds on to the 
\\ C. A. fiir ten years will find his original invest- 
ment swelled to a very respectable sum. Boys and 
women are ]iut on the same footing men, save 
that the foriner need only bring in one hundred, 
inste.'ul of three hundred dollars to the comino.n 
fund ; while the latter are let off yet easier with a 
coiitiihution of twoiify-five dollars, which they are 
allowed to pay by iiistaliiufiils out of their cariiiiigs, 
and are only charged throe dollars a week for their 
board ami lodging. 

Business iiieeriiigs are held at regular intervals 
to considiir the directors* reports ami slalemciits 
of accounts, and to fix the rate at which each 
worker is to be ])ai(l for the ensuing period ; it 
being the strict rule of the Association that the 
interest upon the invested capital — which is fixed 
at eight per cent. — must be first secured ; and if 
the dullness of trade threatens a falling-off in 
the receipts, the difrioiilty is met by reducing the 
wages until things recover tliemselves. 

Every member is expected to be in his or her 
place whmi the macliiiiery is started at seven in 
the morning ; any one making an impmTecl day 
being mulcted ten per cent, on the day^ caniings. 
At twelve all adjourn to the home, where a good 
dinner is provided, and return to the shops 
at onn ami work until six. ’fhe i’ractical Co- 
operation Association does not recognise the Satur- 
day half-holiday or any other holiday except 
the statutory ones. The American journalist to 
whom wo owe our knowleilge of the existence of 
this interesting comiunnity, visited their worksho^is 
one dreary afternoon when the rain was descending j 
like a deluge. *No one was to be seen outside the I 
shops. Inside, however, little heed was paid to the 
W’eatlioT. The noise was deafening, ami every one 
was working with a vigour ami earnestness that 
Would have amazed me had 1 not known that 
each member was labouring with the kiiowletlge 
that his or her industry was iucreasiiig the i 


resources of the community, and thereby adfling 
to the wealth of each individual w'orkcr. Men 
and women were employed together — ^tho men 
doing the rougher work at the inachineiy, while 
the women hail lightor and easier labour. There 
was little nr no conversation going on ; the entire 
faculties of every one within the walls of the Hhopa 
seeming to be engrossed, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, in the inamifacliire of American flogs 
of various sizes, inUmded to uimble tlie patriotic 
youth of the llcpublic to becomingly celebrate 
the centennial fouilh of July. The wheels flew 
round and round, as if they too shared the 
general spirit of industry and were actuated by 
a sense of personal responsibility. Sheets of 
muslin went in at one end of the presses wliilo 
and glazed, ami came out at the other damp with 
the ii-eshly painted stars and stripes. As rapidly 
us uiinblc hands could seize them they were 
hung up to dry, after which the women pastc(l 
or nailed tlieni to sticks, whicli were being 
manufaclureil in another room. The superintend- 
ent told me that the members had been employed 
in this manner for the past two nifiiiLhs, during 
which pcrioil they have made and shipped not 
1(!RS than three-finarters of a million flags. In 
April they shipped about four thousand seven 
hundred dollars^ W’ortli ; increased their capital by 
fifteen hundred dollars, and their joint wages 
aiiioimted to eighteen hundred and twenty-three 
dollars.’ 

I One good feature usually distinguishes the opera- 
tive classes in the United States. After the hours 
of daily labour, they go home, shift their attire, 
and put on a dress resembling that of other mem- 
bers of the gcnf>ral community. In other worrls, 
they do not appear as loungers in the streets, 
unwashed, and in their \vorking garments, os is 
too commonly the case in English manufucturing 
towns. Among the (’.o-opifrators w’e are speaking 
of, there is visibly a high sense of self-respect 
When th(». day’s work is over they hurry to 
the boanling-lhoiise, to change their working- 
clothes for smarter attire ere they sit down 
together to an early supper ; and supper dis^ 
cussed, set about amusing tncmsclves according to 
their several fiincies. Some go for a walk, some 
for a row in a boat, sonic try their skill at football 
and other outdoor games, while the stay-at-homes 
settle down to their letters or their books, or 
gather round the piano for a little music. As the 
evmiing closes in, the family gather together 
to indulge in candy-pulling — that is, drawing out 
great masses of nmlassos candy until it becomes 
loo stiff to be pulleil any longer. Then the 
dining-room is cleared for a game at forfeits the 
})e.nallies attached to the redemption sometimes 
affording aiiiuseinciit. At ten all retire for the 
night, and conscious of a well-spent day. 

This curious industrial Association counts fifty- 
five members, ranging in age from sixteen to 
thirty, the sexes being jiretty equally represented. 
The majority of the male recniits are steoily 
I workmen tired of enforced idleness, and tho 
i consequent melting away of their savings. Most 
! of the women have been lured from the harassing, 
I underpaid work of teaching by the pros]iect 
I of being able, to lay by soinelhing for the future 
I while earning a pnyseiit livelihood. They are said 
j to 1>e well endowed in the way of good looks, 
I which may be accounted for by their admis.siou 
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into the community dependinj; upon the votes 
of male co^peratora ; although it must he owned 
tliat the latter have not shewn tliemsclves over- 
siisccptible to feminine cliarma, for only two mar- 
riages have taken place among the members since 
the Association was founded. 

So far the Association has prospered. It has 
fulfilled its promise of provuling constant and 
remunerative employment and a comfortable home 
for nil belonging to it ; whether it will last long 
enough to inNiire them a retiring competency, 
time only can tell. A trade-union tliat recognises 
the chiims of capital ; insists ii])nn every worker 
working his best and being paid according to 
his ability ; discountenances the idler, the shufiler, 
and the thriftless, and inculc:il(!s self-denial, is 
Bucli a novelty in these ilays, that we cannot but 
wish it every jmssihle .succiiss. 


FOLLOAVIXa UP THE TRACK. 

CIIArTER V. 

TnEUU are periods of our existence when long 
hours of passion, of emotion, of sorrow, and of con- 
ilicting hopes and fears, become epitomised .and 
brought within the compass of a few minutes ; when 
the mind bciioinos ns it were almost omniscient 
ill the extent uf intelligence it takes in ; realities 
and thoughts crowding upon the senses, and throng- 
ing in through the same narrow portal. It is 
mostly through the mailyrdom of suffering that this 
supremacy of intelligence is attained, and the day 
in which a great calamity has been endured out- 
lives ill memory decades of liajipy months. 

The steps of the strangers were heard receding, 
and the cottage door was closed. Could it he that 
they were some of the AV^hiteboys in seandi of 
arms 7 They would he disapj)oiiited ; but though 
on such xiiissious the lawless peasantry almost 
always acted with courtesy and tenderness to 
women, the thought was present, how great would 
he the ahiriii of Ellen. No ! ho would not delay a 
iiioiiiont loiigcir ; and again he crept to the window 
of the Hlllo sleoju’iig aji.'irtnient, and grasping the 
sill, stretched on tip-toe, looked through the wood- 
work at the top, where a knot in the timber kail 
dropped out and left a iniiinte cindet vacant. 
There vrere assuredly iK»rsons moving across the 
floor ; but what wine they doing ? The time 
was one for energy of action ; ami gazing more 
fixedly, he w'os enabled to discern three men .at 
the ]c.nst ; but he could not say wliether there 
might not be more. Their faces were blackened, 
and liaving drawn a table into the middle of 
the room, they were bent donm round somu- 
Uiing laid upon it Tliere was the sound coming 
ill upon the drear quiescence of tho night, of the 
heavy metallic chink of gold, not to he mistaken, 
and sonic of it was passing fiiim hand to hand. 
The dread reality was revealed to the unhappy 
man. AVith one appalling shout of agony the 
husband rushed against the closed entrance-door, 
which yielded at once to the effort, and pas.sing 
through the hall and kitchen, sprang into the 
bedroom, and with his huge staff levelled the| 


nearest ruffian to the floor. The light on the 
table was extinguished, hut not before Maurice 
had seized another of the gang in his grasp. But 
at this juncture the arms of the assailant were sud- 
denly relaxed ; sparks of fire flashed from his eyes ; 
he felt as if he wore in a drunken revelry, or out at 
sea amid the swell and upheaving of many waters, 
and struck from behind with the butt-cud of a 
gun, lie became senseless, and .nt the mercy of those 
who hud desolated his quiet and hapxiy home. . . . 

Tho bright hut yet sedate sun of an October 
morning had lung risen before Maurice Power 
awoke to consciousness ; and still confused, lie 
staggered to his knees, after one or two vain 
attcuipts, and then, with a painful effort, to his 
feet, and looking around, flung himself on the bed 
over the body of his poor iiiiiiiliu'od wife. If it he 
hard to leave those we love when long sickness has, 
as it weiv, acidimalised the sufferer and those who 
surn^iiiid the bed to the atmosphere uf another 
world — if it be hanl to be reconciled to the idea 
that the wasted frame and the languid step of tlie 
loved one must soon be lookeil iqioii no more ; and 
if we are reluctant, Ihruiigli the gallieriiig mists of 
this earth, to look upwards and behold the riuliaiicc 
of heaven Khiniiig upon the home aiigol released 
from this prison-liouse of care and xiaiii ; W’hat, 
indeed, must it be to part, when youth and healtli 
have been the gifts of but a yesterday ? Wliat is 
it to know that death has come in all. its terrors; 
no voices to whisx>er divine truths into the. ear, 
learned before but only now to be thoroughly 
axixdicd to the conscience ; no wondrous airectiun ; 
no anticipating teiidernc.ss to supply every wi.-'h 
and thought of the jjaralysed longue ; no prayer to i 
lienild forlli the hright future beyond the church- i 
yaiil and the grave ; the faiiiliiig spirit left alone - | 
broken down and crujsbcd, and doomed to pass ' 
acros:3 the dark streain w'bicli sexxirates the mortal 
from the iiiiiiiortal ! 

Such or similar though! if they could have 
found c\])re.ssion, were ju-csenl to the iiuhajqiy 
tenant of the Glen farm ; tliat farm for the rcteii- 
lioii of which ho had lost everything. He was 
alone -that wortl in the very jironouncing of 
which there is a lament ; fur the slayers of his 
wife had not spared even his child. But one 
purpose alone was ninv to actuate him —namely, 
that of vongcaiicc. AVJio, except those initiated in 
the hrotherliood of sorrow, can realise the lone- 
liness, the vacancy, the objectless condition of 
the man whose young wife liad been taken from 
him ! To see her no more on this earth ; no more 
to bid lier good-bye, and God bless her, os he goes 
forth to his dully business or to the distant fair — 
no longer to have her sympathy and affection 
siLslainiiig him when galled by the slights, the 
slanders, and the reverses to which, even tho most 
successful career is exposed ; to be conscious that 
she is under the same roof no longer ; that no open- 
ing door will bring to him tho light and sunshine of 
her 2 >reseuce ; that tho music of her gentle accents 
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ivill never more be heard ! To whom could he | 
now confide what were once his plcasurca f To 
whom unburden his griefs ? There are a hundred 
tributaiy streams which tend to swell the current 
of our affections ; but when the parent source 
whence they issued has been dried up by some 
great calamity, they lluw no more, in their wonted 
channels. IIow truly has a gn'at poet marked out 
the changed household aspect : 

Wonderful ! 

Never to feel her thrill tho day or night 

With x>ersonal 8]^>ccch or act. 

Clenched in the hand of the unhappy man was 
some evidently small object, which he regarded 
with especial ami strange solicitude. ITe viewed 
it again and again, as if to gniard against any ])os- 
sibility of mistake as to its identit}', and finally 
folded it up carefully (could it have been b\' 
design, or in the more akstractiou of misery and 
grief?), placed it in iiii inner pocket; and having 
knelt at the thnssliold of the nome which was to 
be bis sanctuary no longer, and uttered prayers 
fervent aud iinpassioiu'd, in all the eloqueuco of 
natural emotion, turned away in the direction of 
Clouuiol, to put the authorities upon the track, and 
to have the last dread oHices solemnised for those 
who liad piissed away. 

cn.vrTKTi VT. 

Nance Dwyer was the owner of an cslahlish- 
nient in wdiich wayfarers fouiul a decent home at 
very moderate charges, situated about a mile from 
the village of Mill la, and about half a day’s journey 
from (.•hiiiuiel, travelling by ea<y stages. Her 
household con.sisted only of herself, a daughter 
and a nephew ; but half an acre of ground planted 
with potatoes, and the like <piaiility of grazing, 
allbrded no Sa^^1anap:l]iun limitics ; and as the 
district she livi^d in was sparsely iiihahitcd, her 
onlinary humble loili-ers were limited in point of 
numbers ; no rural ‘ CJlaridgo’s * holid for them, with 
aniiounceiiiHiits in the jirovincial Morniny Post, 
of fashionable arrivals and departures; no TroU 
Frtres to stimulate jialled tast(?s with triitlles in 
the liighest perfect ion, and Laliltc of the mo.«:t 
delicate hoiiipiet; and as cynics describe society 
ns consisting of only two classes — those who have 
money and no appetites, and others who have the 
appetite w'ithout the money, Hkj guests of the 
widow were onlinarily of the latter type. 

It was the lulveut of a large gathering in the 
village w’licii Mrs Dwyer found herself over- 
whelmed with a sudden influx of visitors, some of 
whom were very unwelcome. Among them was a 
noniailic collection of thiiiihlc- riggers, card trick- 
sters, self-created cripples, and the sciun of society 
that seethes up at every racecourse and fair. 
Sheer necessity alone coiiii>elled Mrs Dwyer to 
keen the lodging-house in question ; an extensive 
building, and the only pi’opei’ty saved from the 
I wrack of a spend thrift hiisbaiid's iiihoritauce. As 
some one has bilUnly observed, * Poverty is no 
crime, but it is worse ;* and the lines on her fore- 
head iiecame nio];p disHiied and numerous as years 
passed on, and the little child at her feet grew up 
until she hail passed the frontier bounds between 
girlhood and womanhood How painful that she 
i^ould be even thought for a moment to have any 


knowledge of the lodgers in her mothei^s place, 
when at a festive-time the place was crowded with 
the characters to whom wx have referred That 
mother luvl a further cause fur deep anxiety, for 
her nephew, John Dwyer, w'ho had been brought up 
by licr with a loving solicitude, had of late years 
l)ecome will and reckless, moody aud dissatisfied 
with his coudilion, and for weeks would remain 
away, assigniiig uo cau-e for his leaving home, and 
with no kindly word, no message to tell where he 
had gone or what he was doing. 

There was one, judged, to whom liis moody 
changes of teni])er and his uiiex]ilaiiied departures 
constituted the first great sorrow of her young life. 
Maiy Dwyer had promised to become his wife if 
only her cousin would reform, aud give up the 
w*iM companions with whom she feared he had 
hecnino the associate ; and wdtli a contrariety of 
feeling often found, hnt never to he satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the faults she wept over excited a ])ity and 
a sympathy which the acts of a Letter man would 
not have awakened. Shrinking from association 
with the persons who came to her iiiulhcr’s house, 
she would often urge her to give up the place ; and 
Avhcii any doubt was expressed upon this cluiu^c, 
she would say : ‘ I am voiing ariil strong ; I will 
work for you ; and as Iiis Ileverence told us the 
other day, when advising every one to rise early, 
the blessed manna in the desert could only be 
gathered in the morning, w’hen the dew was fresh 
upon the ground. The. work will also be a light 
to my soul when I think for what it is done ; and 
when I go along the beautiful fields after my devo- 
tions, £ won’t then have the shame of Ihiiiking 
how the drink destroys so many jioor fellows in 
the parish, and that iny darlin* mother had her 
sliare in the blame ami m the sin of encouraging 
them, l>y keeping some spirits iinkiiownst to the 
gauger.’ 

‘ Don’t mind tlial,’ would bo the plea of Mrs 
Dwyer : ‘ the buys will have the ilhrop wher- 
ever they get it ; and what else is there to make 
their hearts light ? And the law allows you to pay 
for a licLMise if you are rich enough.’ 

‘ Don’t put your dependence on that, my darliu’ 
mother, ’riiu law builds prisons, aud gives food and 
coinfoits to the thief; while the Itonest poor are left 
to tile charity of those scarcely better off than them- 
selves. TJie law locks up the man wdio can’t ])ay 
except by the sweat of bis brow, and keeps him 
idle while his peo]»le at what was once his 
iiome are starving ; while the owuier of the big 
shop in the next town, W’ho cheats the whole 
side of a country, goes up to Dublin, Ji/is a 
talk Avith some grand people there, Avho know 
nothing of his “character” before, and gets a hit 
of i)a]>er w’hich gives him the right to set up again ; 
and he is better off than ever.* 

‘We must not begin to think in that way, or it 
would driAX lue mad. Wo inu.'«l honestly tiy to 
get the bit and the sup, and keep the shelter over 
our heads ; and if some of our customeiw are queer 
ill their Avays, and free Avitli the passionate word, 
the unkind deed, and the wrong to others ; sure 
the treatment they themselves get from those who 
never knew Avhat it was to rise fasting, or to sleep 
on the hedge-side under the bursting cloud, must 
be in store for them Avhcu they die, and speak for 
them Avliile they are Avith us.* 

‘ It AA'oii t do, niolhcr, to try and put our faults 
upon others, Avho have their own heavy loads to 
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cany ; luid I know this moment, from your looks, 
you do not mean what you pay.’ 

* Well, another time 1 will think about what you 
arc “discourain*;” but we must hurry to got ready 
for tho company that will be off in the morning 
on their way to the filin' 

Such w.os tlie conversation that took id.ire 
between Mm Dwyer and her daughter the night 
before the great half-yearly fair of Mulla, and six 
months after the events mentioned in the o|.)ening 
chapters of our narnitive ; and a strange inetlley 
insisted on Itnding place in the abode of the widow, 
and even in the dilapidated sheds at the rear, the 
relics of bettor days. 

‘What trouble or ill-luck brings you here, Brien 
Spehtssy?' interrogated Mrs Dwyca', laying paitie- 
ular emphasis upon the wonl as stirring about 
ill the vain endeavour to find room for a sudden 
Hvalanrlie of guests, she aildressed a man who 
h.a(l just passed tlie threshold of the door, after 
uttering tlie acciistoiiiod greeting: ‘God save all 
here!’ lie was tall .and well dressed; intelligent, 
but unprepossessing in :ip])earaiice, and with an 
equivocal smile ])laying on the verge of liis iiiuuih, 
os little genial or kiiifll}' as sunshine upon ice ; 
while his eyes, restless in their orbits, were never 
fixed upon any object except for a few seconds. A 
thick crop of liciy red hair, which not oven the. 
iinagiiiiition of the must ideal p(H>t could change 
into an auhnm hue, crested his narrow and 
receding forehead. 

‘Y^ou need’nt ask,' was the response of Spelassy, 
‘when Mary is to the fore, iind makes tiio day 
dark if one ilocs not get a sight of her coiiiiteiiance 
by tiiiica' 

This reference to her daughter was anything 
but pleasing to the mother, and witli a bitterness . 
of tone which she took no care to conceal, she Siiid : | 
‘ T would rather have the keemrs fullowing her • 
cofliii to the grave, than sec her living, if she was 
not to find, some day or other, a better home fluui 
cither you or 1 could give lier.' 

‘Is it a grand lady you would think of making of 
her?' Totortod Spelassy, with a sneer. ‘Js she to 
become the mistress of the great house beyant ; or 
do you expect she is to find a crock of goold in the 
fairy rath forenenst the door that looks out into 
the ould meadow ?' 

‘No ; 1 am not the fool to think of getting her 
into a grandeur which w'oiild be strange to her. 
But she is a goo»l and an honest cliiM, though you 
see her here ; and just as my heart is breaking 
at the thought of dying, and leaving her alone 
among the wave.s of the wide world, the hlcsswl 
saying comes into my mind, tliat the rigliteoiis shall 
never be found begging their hreail.' 

‘ Y'dii are only fit to join the Swaddbirs witli such 
talk ; hut you may find in the end that there are 
worse matches ill the country than Brien SjudassyV 

As these words were spoken, the suhjec.l of this 
colloquy stcTiped forward from wilhiii the rei’css 
of the ample! fire-place or nook, over the piled 
turf on the iieurth of which hung Hiisjiended a liiigc 
iron pot in which was a iiiysterioiis compoimd ; 
although more substantial and savoury tJian the 
weird sisters in Marhitih liad collected in their 
abomiiiahle pharmuco|Kvia. 

‘ Don’t trouble yourself about me. Mistier 
Spelassjj ' — and enipliasis was attached to the 
‘mister* — was the observation of tho young girl ; 
‘for if thcro wraa never a hoy in the whole of 


Munster, barring yourself, you would have to go 
back alone. The lK)g of Allen, they say, is a big 
one ; but all the turf that is upon and under it, 
if set on tire at once, could not msd^o my heart 
w*arin to you.' 

‘That*H a strange saying,* retorted Spelassy; 
‘Imt young wroinen arc never sure of their own 
minds for the length of a day ; every wind blows 
them about from one side to another ; and many 
a one who talked so big about lioping her friends 
would go to her iiiiieral and wake, rather than be 
at her wi^ddiiig, eiideil by being tho fondest wife 
of the man she woulil liave cursed.' 

‘ 1 liave liiianl of such things, and I have even 
known some who married those they did not care 
.alnnit, or even disliked, for the sake of the money, 
and for the sluilter of a home as they fancied ; hut 
no gooil ever came of the like ; and Ylic priest who 
heaiii the confession of such a poor thing before 
going to the altar, might he inclined to think, 
I'rom her tears, that iiistciul of a hlcssing throwing 
light ii|K)n the tlireslmld slic was going to sti!p 
over, it was the last riles of the church before 
death he was giving her. God knows that there 
has been trouble and darkness in this house ever 
since your shadow fell upon it, amt ^'uu became 
so great with niv cousin, John Dwyer. No luck or 
grace have we liad since ; and now that the poor 
fellow has left us entirely for months, and without 
even a word or a message to say where he has 
gone, I feel as if the sun looks clini in the sky, 
and ns if the night would never give way to 
iiioriiing again.’ 

ft was manifest from the frank, open speaking 
of Alary J.)wyer, that her heart was near her lips — 
that no co(|Uelry, no false shame, operate«l to con- 
ceal the alfectioii she bore to her near kiiidrnl, 
wild and graceless as he had hi*c.omo ; and she either 
ilisregaitleil, or perliajM diil not notice, the ominous 
frown which darkened the brow of the jmtsoii to 
whom her language had been directed. It seemed 
dfuihtiiil whether he would not give way to the 
]ia.<sioii with which his iianie was quivering; hut 
he turned away with a manifest effort, .and as he 
did .^o Alary heard, or faiiciisl she heaid, the mut- 
tered exclamation : ' Von ’ll sec him no more, at 
this side of the Suir, anyhow.’ As to tlie exact 
wonls, there might he some, mistake, hut that 
something in the iialiin; of a threat was meant she 
fell assiireil. But there was no time for re(le.clion, 
ami it was hettfT for her it should have been so, 
fur at this time ihe place coiiiineiiccd to fill with 
ii noisy .and claiiiorons crew, and wlien her eyes, 
after a long interval, rested on the person of her 
rejected suitor, he was seated in the farthest corner 
of the kitchen, with three or four others ; and tho 
frequently-replenished tumblers, and the lawless 
]ileusanti'ie.8 which they iiisjiired, were only ended 
when, under ihe exhaustion of the debauch, they 
rolled off their stools, and lay on the floor, faces 
flushed and brains heated, very beasts, but without 
tlieir instinct or intelligence — overtuTned temples 
designed for reason to dwell in, but within which 
devils had raised their altars and unshriiii.>d their 
diviniiie.s. 

The morning arose, with that freshness in the 
air which imparts animation and.hojie even to ihe 
wearied invalid, and its bright influences bixiught 
forth at an early hour the casual guests who had 
come to the fair of Mulla for the purpose of carry- 
ing on tlieir respective avocations. The village in 
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question consisted of one main street, with lanes 
or passages diverging from it, and the mass of 
people gathered into it at seven o’clock was some- 
thing niorvcllons. In front of the shops, and on 
the nagway, sheep and lambs M'erc penned up, so 
that the pamers-by were compelled to wend their 
uncertain course in the centre of the iymuI, butted by 
terrified or ill-tempered cattle, assailed by droves 
of granting swine, and Hung against * creeds’ iilled 
with bonives and yonnger members and cadets of 
the same jxircino family, whose shrieks were anal- 
ogous to a Bound then, however, happily unknown 
— namely, that of a railway whistle, wlicn some 
doubting, cautious, intending purchaser took them 
up in his arms in older to ascertiiiii wliether 
thcTO existed any traces of that direful distemper 
the ’red soldier,* or to discover their weight and 
good or bad points. Kiitrcnched up against the 
channel-ways were priinitivo structures, hybrids 
between a wagon and a boat, over the top 
of which was suspended on oxier branches a 
canopy— salvage from the wreck of some dilapi- 
dated bedstfiad — and upon the dais beneath such 
grandeur were spread cuts of sallow clajcse, piles 
of gingerbread so stale and musty that they might - 
very fairly liavc been assiimeil to have been found | 
in one of the pyramids the relic of some juvenile * 
Cheops— toys whose machinery would not work ; ; 
and in the iminetliale vicinity of tiiesc tolenitcd I 
nuisances stood ranged piles of boxes, ami chairs ] 
painted red and blue— the colours so glaring that ' 
some nislic prc-Hapliaclile imi!#t have Wen the ' 
aspiring artist, I 

What a tmdo was carried on in the various houses | 
where spirits constituted the staple cominodily ! • 
Mot a bargain could be ccaiiplelwl, but it must be j 
moistened with liquor ; not a pnitty or tidy young | 
girl was accosted by an nc(|uaiulaiicc of the other j 
sex, but she must put her lips to the present e<L 
glass, and the woiidi-oiis solvent wliisky caused 
all formalities to iiielt away under its magical 
influence, and unsealed the fountains of s]ieecli. ' 
The wealthy fanners, having stdd their four-foot«*d j 
Wasts to good account, met together in the various . 
dingy drinking establishments to drivu other | 
baigiiins for the sale of llieir dauglitei's or sons 
in iiiarnagc — for the truth must be spoken, and 
despite the dreams and the illusions as to rural 
singleness of alfcction, there are as many mercenary 
alliances patched up in primitive districts of Ireland 
as in the most aristocraitic quarters of llelgraviiu 
Hrien Spclassy liad no cattle to dispose of at the 
fair of ]\riillii. I le was neither a buyer nor a seller, 
but ns if the animated aspect of all around him 
had in somtt degree softened his sullen nature, 
be was to he found in every part of the lair-grceii 
and village that day, assisting the farmers he knew 
in their various business operations — offering advice 
as to the expediency of giving an additional luck- 
penny to turn tlic scale in a hargsiin trembling in 
the balance — ^becoming aii obliging rcndy-rcckoner 
for those whose powers of arithmetic were of a 
limited character, and exchanging, for the guineas 
which were current in those days, the notes of the 
counter liank then in Hivoiir. lie happened to have 
a considerable supply of the latter, possibly because 
he did not find fiiinsclf tempted to become a ]nir- 
chaser of cattle for himself or his principal, Stephen 
Meagher, and thcTcforo prudently rcserveil his j 
money for a more eligible occasion. From what- i 
ever cause arising, ho made himself unusually I 


accommodating ; and the only solution arrived at 
in reference to his proceedings was^ that he must 
be looking out for a wife, and sought as a pre- 
liminary and inductive process to ascertain who 
were the most opulent of the fathers that day who 
hail eligible daughters. 

But there wiw another wlio also came to the 
village that day fop no ostensible purpose, and he 
passed along, hustled by tlmse of whose presence 
he seemed unconscious. His thoughts were afar 
off in the lonely mountain glen ■ at the door of the 
secludcil and inoHs-covered cottage— by the side of 
tlio rippling rivulet that whispered its chidings and 
complaints against the rocky channels, which broke 
and impeded its waters in their way to the smiling 
valley in the distance ; and Maurice Power, pale 
and haggard, and with the light of vcngeauce in 
liis sunken eyes, ]jaecd moodily up and down 
through the thronged thoroughfare, more fierce 
and tliirsting for blood than the leopard in the 
cage of the caravan, whose movements are watched 
with curious wonder ami alarm by rustic spec- 
tators. Blit the fun and iiierrimcnt, intensifying 
as the shades of evening came on, were tcMi much 
fur him any longer to eiiduro ; :iiid turning away, 
ho left the village, and walked on until he had 
reacheil close to the house of Mi-s Dwyer, when his 
alteulion was attracted by the voice of Brien 
Spclassy, as the laftcr was ])iis5ing out from its 
thn^shold. There was assuredly nothing in what 
was said to exi'ite a stranger’s curiosity or interest. 
‘ I canio back, Mary Dwyer, this blessed evening, 
to be made sure of what you told me. Think 
heller of it, and change your mind, for you might 
find far worse Imsbaiids tliaii I would make you.’ 

’Never, never!* was the response, uttered tvith 
passionate energy. 

Hiu'cly the casual listener had heard the man’s 
voice before, but avIh^ii, ami when*, and under 
what circuiiisfanccs he could not say. He leant 
against the adjoining wall, buried in tliouglit, as if 
under the. iiitliieiicc of some fearful dream, and 
then miitteivd w'ith vindielivo abruptness : ’ lie 
must have been one of them ! ’ 

The unconscious object of his notice passed on 
towards the fair-green, and Maurice Power’s first 
imjmlsc was to follow him, but restraining himself, 
lie entered the house which the other had just left. 

’ Can you give me a lodging for the night, my 
gooil woman 1’ was his inquiry directed to the 
>vidow. 

’ If you arc not hard to be |)leivscd, there is a small 
barn where yon can have a sliake-dowii, and a bit 
of straw. To that you have my hearty welcome, 
and if I am not loo boltl in speaking, arc you far 
from home, iny good man 1 ’ 

That w’onl ‘home’ was like the poison-fang of 
a serpent -as agonising as the revelation which 
w'akes a man from the illusions of a fii'st love, and 
tells him that she who has become his world, and 
through whose sake every incentive to ambition 
and actioTi has had its origin, caros not for him, 
and iierhaps even worse, has given her airectinii to 
another. The pent-ui> waters burst forth, and the 
lonely wanderer, tears stroaining down his manly 
face, replieil ; ‘Ciod help me, I have no home.* 

It is hard to resist a woman’s tears, even though 
they may disfigure tlie pnitticst features, and many 
a silk gown which a husband’s prudent economy 
would forbid, many a trip to the sea-side, is 
secured by such an iulluencc. But a man’s tears 
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arc Bomotliin^ as it wore appnllin^, for never closes iiassion, ami then almost tlircatLMicd me os to what 
the cyeliil of llio eHiiuiiiiatc or the selfish upon the lie might not do.’ 

great griefs that will rtiveal themselves througii such hid you any falling out or quarrel with your 

a channel. Such tears are like the signs which cousin liefore he left, to account for his staying 
indicate some revolution in nature, flio heavy aw'ay ever since ? ’ 

weight in the air before the sirocco, the silence ‘ None/ was Ihe answer, ‘for on the contrary he 


AS Ihe answer, ‘ for on the contrary he 


which mutely heralds the rushing storm, the w*iis as kind and os temler as would be a mother to 
uneasy fear evidenced by the dull beasts and the her tirst-boni ; and he said, as we parted (for a 
l)irds befoi-e the upheaving of the earth. - ‘And dread came over me that same hour), “ Mary, I 
he went out, and wept bitterly,* are the mthetic have been of late what 1 ought not to have been, 
words which express the agony and the stiamc of and I may he even worse ; but let mo only come 
the ardent disciple of a Uiviiie Miuster, when ho back a richer man than I am going, and then wo 
denied Him tiiricc in an hour of weakness uiul of can buy the little farm on the hillside yonder, and 
imagined W'orldly prudence. for the rest of my lift* I will only think of you and 

The compassion of Nance Dwyer was at once my aunt, and strive to make you happy.” But 
excited, because she bad herself ]»aspe«l tlirongh Brien Spelassy is waiting for me, and has come a 
many a soie trial in the hat fie of life, of which the gfUHl distance, ninl whatever is the Imsiness he lias 
mysterious aliscnce of her nephew AViis one of tlie on liainU, he says, iiinst be done witliout delay.’ 
latest ; and it is ever found that in d.ays of sorrow, .Further anxious quest ions were asked by klaiirice, 
distress, or danger, woman goes forth oli her mission and as frankly answered, even Ihongh he wms such 
of mercy. a stranger, but none tending to cast light upon the 

With the intuitive good taste which even the cause of the absence of her relative ; and with .a 
: humblest Irish peasant generally displays, the promise to see her again, they f»arli‘il with a kiinlly 
j widow did not inquire of the stranger the rcjison ! good-by from Mary. Throwgli the dim obscurity 
j of Ills being ]ioiiicless,but ]nvssed bis band warmly, j t>f events, the homeless widower nppcnrcil to think 
i and merely observed she would make him .‘I'l com- j that he saw a dim light breaking upon the mystery 
I fortahlc as possible. Slie was sotni busied in ■ it was bis life’s object to solve, lie gathered up 
! preparing bis lininble supper, ainl when lie turned the ravelleil thrcail ; cuu])lod the intimacy of .lohri 
! to the hastily prepared crib which was to be bis Dwyer with Sjiclassy ; thi*ir rather sudden and 
i sleeping apartment for the nonce, the mother ami uiicfxnlained inlirnacy; tlndr leaving the village 
I daughter followed him to the eiitranee, and hid togcllier so shortly bidVnv. the murder at the t'Jleii 
: him good-night with the pioiia ejaculation: ‘.May farm ; the subsequent disappearance of Dwyer; the 
the saints in heaven give yon strength to put up dark suggestions of Spelassy to the young girl, 
with the crosses sent to you, and a happy ending.’ But above all, eame the eonvictioii to bis mind that 
The next morning, when Maurice. Power was i Spelassy’s was the voice ho heaiil on the fatal night, 
nhont to leave the lionse, he drew Mary Dwyer • uttering the word.s, ‘ I coiihl swear I heanl .‘^oine- 
; aside, and wilh an earnestness that crushed the ; thing strike against Hu* wall.’ Tlieii lliere was tho 
words between his Iip.s said : ‘As yon hope to see ' cireuni.-taiice that one of the as-a'tsins must have 
i a better world than this, tell me all .you know' of; been Ivilletl by the stroke of tho staff, when he 
! this man they call S]»elassy. Was he a friend of ; himself rushed in the fury c»f despair into the hed- 
' .vour cousin’s, of whom I heard tell, and has he | room, and nobody was found tho next day, nor any 
been much in his company | known peivoii inissing fn»m the neighbourhood, 

‘I know but little of bini indeed, but to my ; or the town of Chmiiiel. Thesi- and other links, 
bitter sorrow' he ha.s been- a .good deal in bis ; when w'oven logctlier, formed a chain wliieli alnio.st 
: company for the hast year or inore, and until .roliii ! converleil suspicion into certainty ; but a littio 
knew him, a better boy llurre wasn’t in the ; relleclion told the inquirer that he bail no proofs 

; always attending to his duly, and rogul.ar at eon- wilh which to confront the objoet of his distrust. 

I fession; hut the longer they were together, the Like most of his chess, he was intelligeiit and 
I greater wa.^ the change J saw coming, and myself shrew’d, and knew' enough of the law to be aware 

I can’t account for lii.s liking for sucJi a dark that no magistrate would think fop a moment of 

fellow.’ causing the arrest of any individual on surmises, 

‘Do you TCTnombcr when exactly your cousin vague, unsatisfactory, and shailowy ? and he felt 
last left this hnu.se ^ ’ that here was he buflled at tho very threshold of 

‘.I do indeed, as well as if it was yesterday. Jt his inipdiies. No rod-.skin tracking his enemy 
I was two days before llalloweVn.* day by day over the boundless prairie, and forget- 

‘Do not think me too bold or inqiii.sitivc in fill of all sense of hunger or tnirst in the cxcitc- 
what T am about to ask yon, and that it i.s an idle ment of the pursuit of bis intended victim ; no 
curiosity makes me nut tliese qiiestinns, but I want gambler within one throw' of becoming a bcgpr, 
to kruiW something aWit the comliict and the phiu.s or tho owner of broad lands and goodly possessions 
of this Spelassy. Has he since the ilinn you men- — a furtbeoming Lazarus or Dives, but W'ithout tho 
tion been often talking to you of marriage V blessed assurance of the former in every aspect of 

’ITie question was one which in onliuary circiim- his poverty ; no youthful eyes trembling w'ith tho 
stances, and especially from a stranger, w'ould have ecstasy of their first disclosure of love, could rival 
; beim an offence, but there was an earnestness about the iiiten.sity of purpose with which the solitary, 

I the interrogator which shewed he was not thinking broken-hearted man carried on his search after 
j of any conventional rules, and the quick an.sw'cr what w'as yet uiirevculeil, hoping to bring to justice 
tbercforc was : ‘Indeed he has’— the warm blush the felon mercenaries who had robbed him of all 
of indignation flushing the face of the girl os slie in this world. And now flashed across him a fact 
spoke-—* and when I turned away from him with not thought of before, but of obvious connection 
the bitter hate in my heart and tongue, he look^ with the crime. Spelassy was, as ho had ascer- 
as black as a December night, trying to keep in his tained, an inmate and assistant in tho house of 
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Meagher the money-lender— 'the lad Clover, he also 
learned, wi» much under his inllucnce and control, 
and why had he been so urgent with him to drink 
on that fatal night 1 It was in the private parlour 
of the inn that Maurice had fallen into the unac- 
countable and protracted sleep which enabled the 
foul work to be done without resistance. Why 
was he allowed to remain in the house without 
being awakened, when all the other visitors hml 
gone away, and the doors were locked fur the 
night 7 ^J'hcsc and other questions requlrctl to bo 
iiuswcred. 

THE POEMS OF MUS (3. G. lUClTAUDSOX. 

Among the class of forgotten or little known poets, 
we reckon Mrs G. G. iliehardson, who lived and 
wnite half a century ago. Caroline Eliza Scott — 
such being her inaiilen name — was the daughter of 
a gcnlluiiian of coiisidciahle property, and was born 
on 24tli November 1777, at his family residence'. 
Forge, in the parish of Caiioubie, in DuniiVics- 
shire, on the banks of the Esk. iSlie eaijoycd every 
advantage of education, and grew up to beenmo an 
ornament of tlic most refined society of her native 
country, as she afterwards was of the highest circle 
of Aiiglo-Iiidiaii society. She is described as 
having been beautiful, aflfectioiiate, amiable, and 
of a clicerful ioinperanicnt. She early disjdayed 
lioctio talent, altliough it docs not app(‘ar that any 
of her productions wore publislieil till she was j 
more than iifty years of age. Whilst she was still 
young, she wont to Tiulia to live with her uncle, 
General Harris, afterw.ivils Lord Harris; and in 
was married at Madras to her cousin, Gilbert 
Gediles lliehanlson, the captain of an Indiaiiian. 
'riie marriage seems to have been one of affection, 
and congeniality of tastes contributed to a happi- 
ness which, hiiWever, was imt of very long dura- 
tion. Left a widow, with live j’ouiig cliildreii, Mi's 
Iliehardson riituriied to Scotland, and found solace 
bn* her aillidioii in the I’nnipany of her neamst , 
remaining friends, and in the rural Mames which ! 
had been dear to her from her cliildlmod. She ! 
•levotod herself to the e<lucatioii of her children, : 
ami after some years look nj) her abode on their 1 
account in London, where she entered more into I 
society than site had ])rcvions1y done since her 
husband's death. Hut when her objiH't in so doing 
was accomplished, she gladly sought retirement, 
and tix«‘d lit;r residence in Dumfries. She diinl at 
her biithpliua*. Forge, on OlU Oetob(?r 1853, having 
nearly completed her seventy-sixth year. All her 
children survived her. Her life, unlike the lives 
of too many of the sons and daughters of genius, 
was tranquil and peaceful, a life of virtue and 
piety, of fiappiiicss not uiicloudetl, indeed — for like 
others who live to old age she had to mourn the 
loss of many whom she loved, and one great 
bereavement threw a sliade over more than half 
her (lays — but yet as constant iis almost ever falls to 
the lot of mortals. Her poetry exhibits the depth 
and purity of her uftections, her delight in the 
beauties of nature, and her keen appreciation of 
all tlicir voijing churiiis, along with no ordinary 
refinement of taste and culture of mind. It is not 
characterised by striking originality of tlioiight, 
never soars to sublimity, and contains no outbursts 
of passion; but is dear and pure, sometiiiies 
sparkling, more frequently soft and gentle, like a 
stream that winds throuj^ a peaceful vale. The 


vcrsifii^tioii is almost always smooth and pleasant, 
and oftenyery sweet and melodious. 

Hichardsoii’a first volume of poems was 
published in 1828, and soon roacheu a second 
edition. A second volume was published in 1834, 
and in so far as we are aware has never been 
ri'printcd, altlujiigh it is perhaps, as a whole, 
superior to the first. Both vol nines, we believe, 
are completely out of print, but may now and 
then be seen on book-stalls, where they are very 
apt to lie long unrcganled. 

It I'einaiiis only that wo. should lay before our 
renders sonic specimens of their contents. 

The sentiment of a soul in sympathy with nature, 
and ready to be powerfully ailected by all its sights 
and sounds, is well cxpre.s.sed in the following lines 
of the first poem in the first voliiiiic : 

Aro there whose grovelling souls so ill explain 
This lavish g.ariiitiiro of grv^ve and field, 

U'hat nature’s dinning wi)rk seems but to yield 

Food for tliC flock, or shelter fur the swain ? 

The inextinguishable love of rural scenes, loved 
all the more because coniiceled with memories of 
l-lie past, so that a feeling of .•sailnesa mingles with 
the enjoyment of their sweetness and beauty, 
appears in the following verses from a little poem, 
‘Oil llcvisiting the Banks of the Esk, after an 
absence, of some years that is, as the reader may 
easily infer from the brief notice above given of 
tlie author’s life, on returning in widowhood from 
linlia: 

Ocean has been between us, and the throngs 
Of other shores — and sonic, alas ! how dear ! 

Yet still to thee one crowning spell belongs; 

Life's morning records were collected here. 

Yes ! fresh again the sunny scenes of youth— 

The sights, the sounds, that vernal fancy fed, 

Ajtpear l»efore me in their native tnilh, 

But Hope, tliat promised more, tli* enchanter’s 
fled. 

A poem called ‘ The ITnshgill Bum,’ the first in 
the second volume, is full of the same tenili;r 
feeling, the same blending of sadiic-ss with delight, 
and also manifest.^ nut :i little of that descriptive 
liower, that power of pre.'senting a whole scciio 
by a few toiielies which gives much of its cliariii 
to Smollett's ‘ Ode to Leven Water.’ It is too long 
to be quoted in full, but we extract a lew verses : 

'J'lioughts like young rose-leaves oii the gale 
Arc mingling with thy babbling talc ; 

The freshness of life’s morning air, 

The purity, tlui halm, are there. 

A silver thread of memory — 

A IwU*. of sweet sad tones —to mo 
An emblem of the past thou art ; 

O not of the care* haunted heart ! 

The past ! the past ! and still aro hero 
The alders with their berrii's si-n*, 

'rhe willows dipping, and the beam 
Of heaven on toy tranqiiiront stream ; 

The fair gray sands beneath descried, 
liike bosoms that have nought to hide ; 

The minnow slioal, the lithe, the tlei^t, 

Tliat stai-tled at our urchin feet ; 

The primrose tufts— but where, 0 where 
((Jems of a cluster once how fair !) 

’I'lie dear com]ianioiis -williered-^cad— 

Thy willows onco o'crcanopicd ! 

’Tis strange to sec thee flowing on — 

They, like thy early waters, gone, 
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Clianged, vanished, gathered M'ith the past I 
Thou amiliug as 1 saw thee last. 

A few brief years, and they sliall be 
Even swept away from memory, 

Eccalled no more by sight or sound— 

Thou still as now exulting found. 

Similar in character to these verses, and full of 
ehanning pathos^ is the following poem : 

STANZAS WRITTKy IN OcrTOUER. 

The leaves are falling all around — 
lleliiot:uit, waveringly Uiey fall ; 

The river has a moaning sound, 

The redbreast’s notes are low and sincnll. 

With boding croak and flagging wing, 

The rook sails slowly o'er tlie lea ; 

Time’s aiinnal shades are gatlieriiig. 

And W'inter's coming stej) I see. 

Each falling leaf ’s a moral page ; 

Time's myriads tlius are trodden low ; 

Koch season of our ])ilgriinage 
Has voices Wtarniiig as wc go. 

We hear, but licod not, nature's knell ; 

We we, but iinu'k not, time's decay ; 

Wc cling to pleasure's flowery siwll. 

Till every loaf has dropped away. 

In a very different vein, but very beautiful and 
touching, is the. following : 

THE FAij.KN eif.vrLnr. 

She sat ajiart ; the clndiiig ilirong 
Were wailing for luT thriiling song ; 

Long did she jirclndo, long and low, 

Bofon*. her sweet voice utterance found ; 

And then, the very soul of woe 
Was in the sound. 

Ifcr lips were pale, hut either cheek 
Fliislicd ever with too bright a streak ; 

Fair wa.s her brow, which ro.ses < rowuetl ; 

Anri, n.s slie trembled with tlie swell 
Of that sad song, upon the gruuml 
Her chaplet fell. 

lie caught it up, whose ear ami eye 
Seemed worshipping her iui.']ody ; 

He pressed it fondly to his breast ; 
iSlie saw the action : 'twas too late ! 

One earlier wonl liarl made lier ble.'>t ; 

It was litrr fate. 

Too long deceived, Wi sorely'' tried ; 

Oh ! was it love, or gri«*f, or ]iridc '! 

But the fall'll cliaplet ne'er again 
Shall wreathe her brows : for wildly gushed 
From heart and harp one farewell strain. 

And both wi'it* bushed. ^ 

We conclude our extracts witli :i jmem founded j 
on the mention made of Antipas in llcv. ii. i;j, in i 
the epistle ‘ to the Angid of the Cliurcli in I’er- 
gamos’ — ‘ And tliou hoblcst fast iiiy name, and liast 
not denied iny faith, even in those days wherein ' 
Antipas was my faithful martyr, who wa.H slain i 
among you.* 


Went fortli triumphantly from polo to nolo, 

Shall drop into oblivion, unrunownei^ 

When ho, thus briefly chronided, is found 
In heaven’s high registry, a victor soul. 

Nooili not for onirance thcro the laurelled crest, 
'J'lie distant battle-field, and trumpet’s din, 

Hor history’s sounding page ; the sealed breast 
H idea niaii’s trucluMtury, whose worst foe’s within ! 
In daily conflict with the legion Sin, 

Souls may the martyr’s crown and triumfih win, 
I.^nkiiown on earth, unhoiiourod, and unblest. 

Bi'sidcs the two volumes already mentioned, and 
from which these exiracis have been taken, Mrs 
Kicliardson published no other poems, but she 
coniiiincd during the latter yours of her life to 
write versos, which, we are told, still remain in 
inauiiscript in the ])osses.si(iii of licr friends. She 
also wrote talcs, some of which appeared in journals 
and magazines. 


And who was Antipas ? and where dwelt ho, 

Thu iiiartymil * faithful,’ honoured of his Lord ? 
Had he, as men count honour, high degree ? 

Or was he nurtured at a peasant hoard ? 

Vain (piestions these : the inspired words afford 
His crown and claim ; ho 2 >orished gloriously. 

And manv a deed shall wither with Time’s scroll, 
That sFiriok tho earth— and many a name, whose 
sound 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

TENACITY Ob* MKMOUY IN A POXY. 

T ONCK had a handsome little cliostnut pony, 
whom 1 culled Dirk, and of whom I was very fond. 
Wlienever 1 visited my stables for tbe purpose of 
looking at my 1ioi'e:e.s, Avliicli was sehlom leas tliuii 
threes limes in the twimty-four horns, I invariably 
.spent a few iiiinntes more witli Dick than with any 
of tbe others, und rarely went near biiu wilboiit a 
piece of bread us a treat. He was us niiicb all ached 
to me as I was to him, and he always h.iilcd my 
appruai'h to the stabh's by a stri*tcdi,"a neigh, and 
a ]niw. Me would throw Ids bead over my 
shoulder, and nibble at the )»ugrec of my hat, 
lick niy ear, and shew liis aHection in every 
pos.vib}o way. After having had him for several 
years he began to knoek his hind feet against liis 
fetlock joints, and fnuliii'^ it to ride him, 1 

.sold him to u friend erpially Ibiul of hor.<esa3 I was 
iii 3 ’.«olf, but of lighter weight. We llms ])arlcd 
cciinpaiiy. My frieml left India Bonie lime after- 
wanls, anil I ijuite lii.Nt sight of I.)ick. It was about 
sic ifturs iiflcnranh^ when on a visit to a friend in 
a ilistuiit pail of the eoiiiitry, I was a.sked to come, 
and look at a nice little ])oiiy he had just boiigdit. 
The bluhlis being soiuewhuL dark, 1 hud the puny 
brought out into tlie yanl, and after taking u 
general look at him, ])rocecikMl, as is ivsiial on 
such occa.sioiis, to oxaiiiine the. back siiicw-s of his 
fore-legs, ami age him by looking at liis teeth. 
While engaged in the former operation, the animal 
gave a snort, and shewed snino impatience at ilia 
groom, who was holding him tightly by the head. 
(Ill attempting to look at his teeth, he forcibly 
ivilsed his lioiul, placed it on my shoulder, and 
began to manifest bis old signs of reganl. Never 
for a moment tliiiikiiig that it Wiis my old pony, T 
at first imagined some mischief was intended, and 
started hack ; but a sc-cond look at him, and a 
refenmee. to the spots where he used to knock him- 
self, left no doubt in luy niiml to liis identity. 
It Avaa, ill short, iiiy old coxiii)ai|ioii Dick. When 
he saw that I had nicogniaed him, lie neighed ns 
of yore, pawed, and looked happy. He had several 
pieces of breail that day and for several daji’S after, 
wIkui wc imrted for the last time. 

Printcil find Ihiblishcd by W. k R. Chambbrs, 47 Pstcr- 
nustcr Row, London, and 339 High iStreoth EDiNDUBau. 
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ON THE CHERWELL. 

Many a summer visitor to Oxford lias pleasant 
memories of the little stream winding with its 
many branches amid Magdalen Walks, and then on 
to Christ Church Meadow, and so to the! fsis. On 
(tunny aftenioons, especially during tiie time the 
Eights are practising for the world-renowned boat- 
Tfioe, you may see boatload after boatload of fair visi- 
tors, decked in all the colours of the? rainbow, pulled 
by no less bright-hued collegians, proceeding up the 
Oherwcll to Magdalen, there to hear the afternoon 
service chanted by the famous choir ; and then 
returning in the cool evening in lime to see the j 
second and liiglier division of the Eights. The 
’Varsity pronounces it Chrtrwell ; the town, Thelicv’C, 
Chcrwoll, .as it is spelt I don’t know wdieiict! the 
distinction arose, nor what was the origin of the 
name. 

Oxford 'weather, even in the summer term, is 
fickle, and tliis summer was more than usually 
cold ; so it was quite. late in the. term that I con- 
ceived the i'lea of ])assing the afternoon in my 
favourite manner, by taking a punt, and proceeding 
at my Icisuro up the Oherwoll until f found a 
shady spot Avheri! I could moor my roomy craft 
and doze away the sultry hours with a book. This 
is a very favemrite way of s])cnding a hot afternoon 
at Oxford, and on such days every nook of the 
Oherwcll has its occupants, who stare lazily at the 
X^assing boats. Now every one knows, T presuiiio, 
that a punt is a flat-bottomed boat of heavy slmc- 
tiire^ propelled, even when the performer is skilful, 
but slowly, by means of a long pule. A long pole 
I say advisedly, for narrow as is the Clierwcll, its 
depth in some parts is considerably over twelve 
feet. Those punts, common enough on every onia< 
mental water, and used for fishing, arc at Oxford 
provided with snndiy large and small cusliions, the 
former of which ore termed beds, and are exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 

Wo are very gregarious at Oxford, and do every- 
thing by pairs if possible, though wc do not carry 
the thing so far as we did at my old school, wdierc 
wc thought little of the status of any one who went 
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alone even u yard beyond the school-gates. This 
was very trying for new hoys, unless they at onco 
chummed together. I remember now what an un- 
pleasant ordeal it was to go to football alone, con- 
scious of the sneers and scrutinising glances of the 
fifty or so pairs of boys whom 1 met or passed. So, 
to i-eturn to the ‘city of bells,* as we, annoyed by the 
con.^tant clanging, used to call it, I lounge off to a 
chum of mine, generally nicknamed Tiny, whom I 
finil comnieucing lunch with no very clear ideas as 
to the afternoon. Him little loath 1 press into the 
service ; and after joining him at his meal, we get 
into llaiinels, and set oil* a little before two for 
Salter’.s Raft. I’liis is earliiT than we usually begin 
the afternoon’s amusement in Oxfonl ; but since the 
day is very hot, there will be a corresponding 
deiiiaml for punts, of wliicJi the supply, as they are 
only wanteil in summer, is rather limited. As it 
is, then! is only one left, and that has hut one 
bed ; so 1 make a raid on the interior of the barge, 
and after sonii! alten!jtlion wdtli Salterns men, by 
judicious outlay, <*arry off in triumph a brand-new 
bed and a couple of rather frowzy cushions. Thus 
cipiipped, Tiny, who is an .accomplished puntsmaii, 
take.s the pole, and we slowly glide down the river 
with the current. 

Tho Clierwcll rims into the I.-^is only about a 
hundred yards below Sal tier’s Raft, and just at lln! 
bottom of the line of college barges which evexy 
visitor to O-xford must remember so well. They 
look gay enough to-day in the sunsliine. The 
’Varsity barge has its line of flags hoisted; and Oriel, 
tho low barge with the oval window.^, has hauled 
up its flag, so 1 suppose iU regatta is ou to-day. 
College regattas an*, not very amusing except to 
tho.se engaged in them ; .**0 we shall not he tempted 
to stop. Now we are turning out of the Isis by 
Queen’s barge, ami c'litering the Cherwcll. Tiny 
will have to mind what ho is about liere, for the 
hole is hardly falhomahle by the twelve-foot pole. 
I know no greater luxury than lying on your back 
on the cushions in the hirepart of a punt, while a 
friend lazily shnvc.s you along, and the water at 
each stroke plashes ge.ntly beneath your head. On 
our left now wc arc passing the walks round Christ 
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Church Meadow ; and if you staud up you can sco 
Merton Tower, tall and maosivc, and just under- 
neath it the walk called, 1 believe, the Dead Man’a 
Walk. 

It is rather early, and wc have the river pretty 
well to ourselves. By three o’clock there will be 
bustle enough upon it. The only boat in sight is 
a punt ahead, which disappears round each comer, 
and then appears again before us in the straight 
reaches, the white jersey of its propeller glimmering 
through the overhanging brunches as ho stands 
upright in tho stern. 

There on his usual seat is the good-humoured 
old Humane Society’s man, with his punt moored 
against the wall, and the life-buoy hanging on its 
post They have some work now and then on the 
Isis, but most iiiiui can manage to swim out of the 
narrow Cherwell. To the riglit up there across 
one field is the Christ Oliurch cricket-ground, 
whither half-a-dozcu iiieu are crossing the ferry 
to pitch the wickets for ^practice.’ And so, 
leaving the cricket-ground behind, wc glide x)«ist 
the Botanical Gardens on our left, and as we turn 
I the corner see the superb tower of Magdalen and 
' the fine bridge beneath it. On the to[i of Mag- 
I dalen Tower, as I daresay you know, the choir sing 
' a carol on the first of At ay at daybreak; while, 

' according to tho same immemorial cusloni, the 
i towu’s-peoxde, or rather the boys, at the foot of the 
I tower, try to drown the sound by blowing peculiar 
I liorns, which make night hideous, a week before. 
They boat the bounds too in Oxford on some day in 
May; and mightily was I astounded when I first 
saw our usually quiet qiuulrangle invaded by a 
troop of snifill boys with willow- wamls, and headed 
by sonic parish dignitary who led lln*m in a lusty 
cheer, while generously disposctl men tliiew gifts 
out of window for tliern, rhiclly consi.'iting of 
oranges, but including also a well-worn box-Jiat and 
a rcmuaiit of a coal-seuttlc. 

But to return to the Cherwell and iMagdaleii 
Bridge, under whose cool shade we glides to the 
music of the pole rattling among the pebbles in the 
shallows. Now we have the shady walks of Mag- 
dalen on our left, whose overhanging trees darken 
the quiet water. AVe are jiretty well at our 
voyage’s end now, for here is a convenient place, 
to anchor, where we. can fa.sten our jiainter to an 
old tree, whose trunk reaches nearly acros.«i the 
stream. There, noAV wc slick our pole firmly in 
the mud, to prevent the stern swinging across the 
stream, and \vith a bed and cushion apiece^, settle 
ourselves at either end of our spacious vp.s.sel. My 
friend lights up, and we proceed to lazily dip into 
OUT books. jVIine is ‘Stretton,’a great favourite, 
which I have already once got tiiroiigh. Tiny, 
who is in for ^ Mods ’ (as wc call the ' First Public 
Examination’ of the Dons) this term, is beginning 
to doze over a Demosthenes. But we are botli 
aroused from our day-dreams by the increased 
bustle and hum, and I turn on my side to watch 
the passing boats, which arc so close upon one 
another that they form a regular proccsi-ion. Here 


is something really gorgeous coming up ; a couple 
of men in canoes, their coats a bright magenta, 
their caps black and white; that is the uniform 
of Magdalen, and they are probably going up to 
their tennis-ground, which is near the river higher 
up. If you were to climb up the bank on our 
left you would see the new bnilclings of Mag. 
dalen ; but ns they are very ugly I don’t think that 
they would repay the trouble. Now the stream 
has become a regular highway ; fleets of canoes with 
noisy occiipauts, running one another down both 
literally and metaphorically; puiits move along 
slowly, sometimes with two puntsmen, now with 
one, while his coiiipiiniun lies in the forepart 
reading, whose attention — which is not even dis- 
tracted by tho bumps with which ever and anon 
the punt is run aground —is x»rctty clear proof that 
his book is not a Demosthenes. It is amusing to 
watch the various fashions of punting which iiion 
adopt. Some shove from the bows, standing still, 
and pushing first on one side and then on the 
other ; but this is an inferior plan, and declares the 
novice at once. Tho professional x)uriter, standing 
about the middle, pushes on one side only, and 
walks up and down, ns the ancient galley-slaves diil 
with their oars. But mo.st undergraduates stand 
in the stern and push on the right side only ; and 
this plan, by which, with a little practice, a fair 
rate of speed can bo allained, is tho one most com- 
inonly observed. Ami here come whiffs and i)air.?, 
and even an ndvtuituroiis four-oar, which setuiis 
detcniiiiicd to bark all tho trees and knock down 
all tho imbedded punt poles, thus earning tho deep 
anatlieiiuH of my friend 'finy, "who fd)jer.ts to having 
ii volume of waiter dashed over his Demosthenes, 
dry, jill>eit, though ho find.s the arguments of the Dc 
i'nrona. Here too is a double canoe, to hold two 
men, driven along at a good rate with paiLlles 
made like th(>.so of tho Indians, with a blade only i 
at one end. It is, I believe*, the only oiio of tlii.s 
deRcri\)tioii at Oxlbnl. Dliiiigies too arc here in ’ 
crowds, scull iiig-boaU made to hold a co.xswaiiL ; in 
fact, only one fie.scription of craft with wiiich 1 am 
acquainted is not here, and that is the wicker 
coracle so w'oll known on the Sovcin, but which 
I liavc never .siuni on Isis, Some ^omo on with 
shout and laughter, echoing beneath tho trees; | 
some glide noiselessly up to us ; but when I licsir | 
a little extra uproar, I know that a squadron of 
canoca is coming round the corner. 

But Rite, hero is indeed a stout craft, and stout it 
ought to be, for iirecious, at Oxfonl of all places, is 
the freight it contains. By their blue coats worked 
with tlie caidiriars bat wc may know the rowers 
fur Christ Church men ; but those in the stern, for 
there arc two of them, to what college do they 
belong? Their colours are pink and blue. To 
none but Mr Tennyson’s : 

With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deani^ 

And sweet girl-grodiintes in their golden hair. 

I am sure that if the softer sex know how they 
W'crc appreciated at Oxford, they would flock 
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thither at once. You cannot conceive with what 
envious glances we look on the men in attendance 
on them ; with what eagerness we listen, feeling 
ourselves for the moment such outsiders, for the 
silvexy voice and merry laugh, os tlie bulky old 
pair-oar comes, under their guidance, into collision 
with the stump of a in;c, or the punt of a man who 
has done everything except upset it in his frantic 
attempts to get out of the way of tlieir sinuous 
cliarge, and who, when they have passed, feels like 
the clumsy adorer who has torn his angel’s dress 
I in the waltz. There are several boalludds of the 
i said angels passing up, for it is the heart of the 
i summer term, and wherever they come the shoiit- 
I ing is stilled, and men lying apparently asleep in 
! the bottoms of Ijoats, rise up and gazG\after their 
retreating figures as the bright colours gleam in 
patches ou the dark over-archecl water. 

It is very pletisanl here. The. sun glints here 
and tliero through the ti-ccs, and Hills in fantastic 
spots of light on the stream ; and the laughter and 

■ voices come thnnigh the sultry air, minglccl with 
; the distant notes of the band phiying in St John’s 

■ Gardens. The water is quieter now, and free from 
boats, the upward stream of which has ceased, and 
will soon begin to dribble clown again more slowly, 

; .ss the receding men hasten home to get there Iniforc 
dinner-hour. Close to us in a ranoc is a man, by 
his black coat bound with yellow, of llrasenosc, 
deeply immersed in a yellow-backed novel, with 
Ilia knees higher than hiahead as he redinea in his 
frail vessel. Once wlien I was doing just the same 
thing on the Severn in my school-days, the ciinoc 
floated sideways on to a post, capsized, and tiiriiod 
me into six feet of water, I soon got out ag^iiii, 
and was very proud aftcrwapla of the prcHcnee of 

■ mind which enabled me to hold on to the book ancl 
thus preserve it. 1 paddled :i little inoro swiftly 
down to the old schools, to get a change and a drop 

i of something hot at the tuck shop, which drop 
was more comforting because contraband. 

Hut Tiny is gelling tired of his work, and un- 
. mooring us, shoves me, reclining at iny ease, up 
; the now quiet stream. Nothing passes us, but we 
; meet many boats returning, fur the tide has turned 
; homewanL Wo reach the light Tvooiien bridge 
; where the stream divides, the left-hand bruiieh 
' leading to the Hlagdalen private water and to 
sundry mills ; llie other to the renowned Parsou’s 
I bathiiig-placo, nearly a mile further iip. Across 
j the low fields on our right we can see the queer 
I little church called generally tlie ‘ Kabhil,' because 
I of a comicjil resemblance iii shape to that animal, 

I the squat tower at one end representing the heail, 

; while a sort of chimney at the other does duty for 
the cocked-up tail. 1 jump up os a sudden spiash- 
; ing, followed by a roar of laughter, arises just in 
front An unfurtunate man in a punt, apparently 

a his hand for the first time, has fii-st lost the 
y leaving it sticking in the mud, and then 
his balance ; and is now, amid much concealed and 
unconcealed amusement, wiuliiig, a miserable sight 
; indeed, to shoro. Pleasant as the Ohcrwell is in 
j other lesp^ts, its waters are not over-dean ; and 
the thick, ill-smelling mud which caused his mis- 
fortune now makes his companions refuse to re- 
ceive him again into their craA ; and it is only 
after much supplication and a little cursory cou- 
vcisation also that they are prevailed upon to put 
him across on to the Magdalen side, that ho may 


run home ; a favour rendered ungraeions the 
loud demonstrations of disgust and signs of affected 
faintness in which they indulge in the funny 
manner of undergraduates on sudi occasions. But 
we must b(i Totuniing ourselves ; for now the hells 
of several colleges are heard faintly iu the distance 
rinj^ng for chiipc^l, and announce the near approach 
of five o'clock. J ust in front of us is another punt 
whose occupant seems to wish to share the batu we 
have just witnessed. All his ellbrts only have the 
effect of causing bis boat to describe a circle on its 
own axis every four or five yards. How in the 
world he got up so far puzzles me ; while as to 
his prospects of speedy return. Tiny benevolently I 
observes : * Ah, I Rhould think he ’ll get back in time '• 
for the Long.’ Still he appears to be of a sporting 
tempeniineut, for when a large water-rat appears , 
he diies his pole at it ; and then, having tiirowu j 
away his last hope, appears incliiieil to plunge in ' 
after it. We, however, gain his gratitude by punt- | 
ing back and restoring it to him. No doubt by the - 
time he reaches Salter’s, practice will have brought I 
him nearer perfection. When we reach hLagdaTcn j 
Bridge, we are assailed by offers from very small 
boys to take our punts home for us : it strikes us ; 
that they will find an easy prey in our friend | 
behind. As we pass under the bridge, a college ! 
drag, with its three horses abreast and freight of | 
(ianiiulled cricketers, posses over it, returning from | 
the Cowley grounds. We arc too early for the London i 
cuacli which started this summer, and whose arrival ; 
lo the moment every other evening, has become a 
feature and excitement of Oxford life. So we pass 
on till wc come lo Christ Church feriy, where wo 
get into water too deep for our pole, and havo lo 
wait till wc drift in to the shallower water under 
the meadow wall. The Isis is gay with boats when ! 
wc emerge on it ; the New Eight paddle by iu 
ih(!ir purplish coats bound with orange, the water . 
tossi iig fri>m their oar-blades as they feather, looking ' 
ill the sunset like silver in a sea of gold. But stay ! 
a monumt; let us hold on to the Christ Church } 
barge, for I sec a canoe race is just going to start, ; 
and that is always fun. There, half at least ! 
have ui>sel in getting their boats into the water, ; 
ami some of ilieiii arc Kwimmiiig and pushing ■ 
their craft befom them ; some arc striving to get in ! 
again; fiitiUdy, as a rule, since the canoes tarn • 
over like II Gating barrels and duck thciii again and I 
again. One 1 see, mounting at the end, Inis got ; 
astride of liis, and is paddling along with both legs j 
ill the water. But while he and his swimming I 
companions arc struggling, the more fortniiatc ones | 
who have not been upset have arrived at the mid- 
goal, a tree on the shore, have pulled their canoes 
round it, got them in again, not all with the same 
luck os before, and have meed back ; two alone, the 
first ami second, coming in iiiidui ked. But since 
the jirizc is small and the day very hot, I don't 
think that the others have had much the worst 


of it 

Come along now, or we sh,-!!! be late for hall. 
This hist bit against the current is hard work ; and 
men lying under the awnings of the various banm 
glance with amusement at our struggles. But 
Tiny’s skill is too much for the current, and his 
way of handling the polo gains approval from the 
bargemen. So we get to Salter’s safely, and 
disembarking, threatl our way swiftly through the 
crowds that arc hasteuing up the Long 'Walk. Tiny 
is grumbling that he has done no reading hardly. 
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and most unjustly blames me. Still, as I think that 
he will get through, 1 don’t overburden him with 
commiseration, but make olF to my rooms to 
cliangc, well content with my lazy afternoon. 


THE FOLK-LORE 01? ROME. 

It is now beginning to be well understood that 
fairy tales and other thrilling narratives whicli 
entrance and serve to cultivate the imagination 
of children, are for the most part of no particular 
country, but prevail nearly everywhere. Stories, 
for instance, such as Cinderella, the Seven League 
Roots, Reality and the Beast, and Jack and the 
Beanstalk, are told to children in almost all the 
languages of Europe. Who invented these stories, 
or how long they have existed, no one can explain. 
They may be thousands of years old, and yet to 
every neiv generation they are as fresli as in the 
days of yore. What Grimm did for the liistoiy of i 
old legends in Germany has just been cfTectctl b}' 
Miss Busk for Italy by her work on The Folk-lore of 
Borne. 

In the process of collecting the materials for this 
amusing work, the author had many dillicultics to 
encounter, not a few of which arose Iroiii the pride 
and independence of the Roman peasantry. In 
spite of all obstruction.'^, however, she per.'^cvcred 
in her task, and finally accoiiiplishcd it, dividing 
the stories which she collected into four categories : 
first Favolc, fairy talcs proper ; then Esempj, 
stories in which some moral is conveyed ; then 
, ghost and treasure stories and iradUions of old 
families ; and finally (;iarpe, a word for which we 
have no exact equivalent in our language, but 
which means gossiping stories, taic.s of simple 
folks, and of tlic mi.'^takc.s whii*h their simplirity 
leads them into. 

In the class of Favole, the first story, ‘Filagra- 
nata,’ with its cvcr^rccuriirig refrain of, 

‘ Filagranat.1, so fair, so fair. 

Unloose thy tresses of gohltni hair, 

I, thy old grainlmother, am here,* 

has, as Miss Busk points out, items wliic.h arc to be 
found in the fairy t:ile.i of almost every language. 
It open.s in the same manner as many of the Nor.se 
talcs do : the orange and pomegranate, the trowel, 
comb, and jar of oil wliich llgiiT«i in it are frequent 
concomit'iiits in the West ilighlaiid lale.s, as are 
also the birds ; and the kiss which was .«:o nearly 
fatal to poor FilagranaUi’s prosiasit-s, occurs with 
the same result of forgetfulncs.s in the tradilionary 
tales of every country in Europe. 

Then we have our old acquaintance Cinderella 
and hosts of others, among which the favourite 
fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast recurs in many 
forms. 

These stories, of which the Dark King is one, 
have little or none of the heroic clement which 
is found so plentifully in the Norse, German, and 
Breton fairy tales ; neither do they deal iiiucIl in 
horrors ; and the wild men so often to be met with 
in the Teutonic legends arc almost unknown. 


Next in order to the fairy talcs proper come the 
Esempj, of which the first seven legends relate to 
oiir Saviour and to what He did and said when 
Ho wandered about among men upon the earth. 
These produce, from the homely familiarity of their 
details, a ciirious impression upon the mind, os 
when w(! are told in one that St Peter was a great 
cater, and in another have Death familiarly, even 
jauntily personified os Mrs Death ; the good lady, 
still more to set us at our case, being represented 
at such pleasant gambols as climbing up a fig-tree 
and sticking l:ist there. 

Then follow laltM in which St Anthony, St 
Thcoilora, St Vincent, St Philip, and a whole host 
of other canonised individuals figure. Padre 
Filippo, we are told, went one evening to the 
house where a certain (Janlinal Gastaldi, who was 
very fond of society, was enjoying himself. Going 
into an empty room, he asked that the cardinal 
might he sent to him, and when he entercil, ad- 
dressed him thus : ‘ Your Eminence ; come to this 
window ; I have .something to shew you." 

The cardinal camo to the window ns he was 
desired, and looked out, but instead of the Iiouhob, 
lie saw pandemonium opened ami all the souls in 
the flames ; a great serpent was ivriggling in and 
out among tliein, biting lliem, and iu the midst 
was a gilt canlinaV.s chair. 

‘Who is that chair for?* quoth Tli.s Eminence, 
who for once felt no ambition for the chief seat in 
the synagogue. 

‘For you,* respomled Father Filippo. 

‘What jiiu.st I do to e.si*apc it?’ exclaimed the 
conscience-stricken luaii. Upon which Pailre 
Filippo reail him a lei-lnro upon penitence anil 
aineiidiiimit of life ; by which it is comforting t ) 
read that he profiteil, ami turning over a new leaf’, 
beoaiue as devout as he had been heretofore 
profane. 

One day the same Padre. Filippo, who is a very 
favourite saint with the Roman i»cople, was Wtalk- 
iiig through the streets, when ho saw a crowd much 
excited standing round the door of a house ; and 
inquiring the rca.suii, was told that a man was 
Uniting his wife bocau.se she was so ugly. After a 
time the liusband became tired of this exercise and 
went off ; and then Father Philip went to the poor 
woman’s house, and knocked at the door, which she 
immediately opened to him ; but pri'pared as he 
was for a total aUsunce of all attractiveness in her | 
appearance, she was so very ugly, that when ho 
Hiiw her he could not help stalling. Ho, however, j 
said nothing, but made the sign of the cross over 
her and iiraycd fervently ; and presently she be- 
came so extremely beautiful that no one could see 
her without remarking her. ‘ Your husband will 
Ijcat you no more,’ said Father Philip as he took 
his leave, overwhelmed with her Uianks. 

Now this woman haul a neighbour, who was as 
beautiful a.s she was ugly, and us bad os she was 
good ; and it occurred to her, that ns Padre Filippo 
had apparently acquired the art of making beauti- 
ful, perhaps for ever, she had better go at once and 
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take advantoj^c of his skill ; so she presented her- 
self before the door of his cell, and asked him to 
make her handsomer than she was; but Padre 
Filippo, like a good and discerning saiut^ knew 
almost without looking at her that she was a 
woman of (jiiito u diUercut stamp from the other ; 
80 he prayed and made the sign of the cross over 
her also; but with a very different result From 
being handsome she became ugly, even uglier than 
the otlier woman liad been. Of course she was 
furious when she consulted a mirror she had 
brought with her, and saw the fatal change the 
short prayer had made in her upj^earance. 

‘ Why liavc you treated me diJfcrently from the 
other woman ? ’ she excLaimed indign:uitly. 

‘Because,’ answered the saint, ‘beauty was of 
use to her; but you have used the beauty Ood gave 
you only as an occasion of sin; therefore I have 
removed a stumbling-block out of your way.’ 

The next category includes ghost stories and 
local and family traditions. The gliost stories are 
not nunicTons, and are held in such general con- 
tempt and scorn that it is almost an insult to ask 
for one. With lo«il and family traditions it is 
quite different. The Roman peasantry treasure 
up eVGiything Uiat ndates to their great families, 
and recount the legends connected with them with 
all the gusto of a Scottish Highlander. The sad 
story of Beatrice Cenci is often told, with many 
variations, as arc also stories of the Colonnn family, 
and of a certain Donna Olimpia Pumfili, a lady of 
boundless pride and ambition, whose husband was 
a brother of Innocent X. 

Treasure stories abound, and although as a rule 
the people do not believe in ghosts, they have a 
firm faith in the existence of vast hoards of buried 
treasure. All this wealth they fancy was coiii- 
iiiittcd to the keeping of the earth under a spell, 
and enn only be discovered and removed by some 
^Mirsoti who is fortunate enough to invent a counter- 
spell, or who has stumbled accideutally upon the 
wonls of the original incantation. 

A countryman tvho saw Miss Busk skctcliiiig the 
old min of Monte Rufiano, on a height not far 
from the bunks of lioke Thrasiincne, told her that 
under it there were vast hoards of buried treasure, 
which was guarded by twelve spectres, who regu- 
larly 08 (lootl-Friday came round, fonned them- 
selves into a ghastly procession, and torch in h;wd, 
perambulated the ruins. 

Ciarpe, the lost class of stories witli which Miss 
Busk deals, contains one or two, such us ‘ The Little 
Bin!,’ ‘ The Value of Salt,’ and ‘The Simple Wife,’ 
which, in a slightly different form, are not un- 
known in our nurseries ; the others are peculiarly 
Italian, and as such have the advantage of novelty, 
os, for instance, the following : 

A countiyman was one day driving a pig before 
him to market when he fell in with two monks, 
the Superior of a Franciscan convent, and the 
porter. ‘ Let us have some fun with this Mlow,’ 
said the porter to the Superior. ‘ 1 will call his pig 
an ass ; and when he gets angry, 1 will say ; “ Well, 


let us refer the matter to the Father Superior, and 
if he says that 1 am riglit, I will keep the beast for 
myself.” Then you will join in the conversation, 
and say it is aii ass, and we will keep it of course.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said the Superior; and when the coun- 
tryman came up, the whole farce w*as gone through ; 
aiifl tlie pig changed masters, greatly to its owner’s 
disgust. 

Militating revenge, hn dressed himself at night- 
fall like a poor country girl, and presented himself 
at the gate of the iiionastery just as a storm was 
coming on, and ringing the bell, demanded belter 
for the night. 

‘ lmix)«siblc,’ groaned the porter, looking through 
the wicki't ; ‘ we cannot have a woman in here.’ 

‘But the storm,’ clamoured the pretended girl, 

‘ and the dark ; you cannot leave me out hei'e to 
perish from the inclemency of the weather.’ 

‘ But we can, and wc will,’ said the porter, who 
was a very St Anthony in his pious resolution. 

‘ What you ask is impossible.’ 

At this juncture the Superior, who was a 
tender-hearted man, put his head out of his window, 
and desired to know what all the talking was 
about ; and when he heard the case stated, ho de- 
cided that the girl should be admitted. ‘And iis,’ said 
the good man, ‘ 1 cannot send her into any of your 
cells, my brothers, she is welcome to pass the night 
in miiHs sitting in this arm-chair, wrapped up os 
she is, ill that thick cloak.’ Tliis was the v^ 
thing the eoiintryinan wished ; so he agreed with 
alacrity ; and the Superior took him iuto his cell, 
and shewed him the chair in which he was to sit 
And there to be sure he sat the long night through, 
as quiet ns a mouse, while the Superior slept the 
sleep of the just, undisturbed by dreams of the pig 
so iraudnleiitly obtained ; when all of a sudden 
os morning began to dawn, out came a thick stick, 
and up got the countryman from the chair, and 
whack ! whack ! went the stick on the Superior’s 
buck to the tune of ‘ So I don’t know a pig from 
an ass, don’t I !* 

TJic monks were sound sleepers, and by the time 
the fraternity were roused, the Superior had got a 
very sound drubbing indeed ; and the couiitryman 
was off and away without any one having so much 
as seen him. 

Next day he dressed himself up as a doctor, and 
(!ame round to the monastery, asking if there was 
any one ailing, to the great joy of the monks, who 
compassionated tlm Father Superior's hard case, 
but did not like to send for the doctor of the 
neighbourhood, lest it should occasion a scanduL 
Tins itinerating physician w’as accordingly received 
Avitli open arms, and conducted to llio J<iq>crior’a 
cell, where, shaking his head gravely, he declared 
that a certain herb was necessary to liis cure. The 
herb was a rare one, and the whole community to 
a man turned out to seek it, and dispel^ them- 
selves over the Oampngna in quest of it, leaving 
the pretended doctor and the Father Superior 
alone, when, sad to bdl, out came the stick again, 
and whack ! whack ! it went to the same tune as 
before, till the poor Siipf*rior, beaten within on 
inch of his life, yelled so horribly that his piteous 
criiss reached his brethren far out on the Cam- 
]mgiia. Tn hot haste they returned, but too late to 
^tch the tloctor ; he was gone. The chastisement, 
however, which he hail bestowed had not bc.cn 
without its eifects. ‘ Wc have sinned, my brethren,’ 
j grouueil the Superior, as tlicy clustered round his 
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bed ; and he forthwilh decreed that the innu*8 pig 
should be restored to him, and an ass added to it. 

Tliia is a fair sample of iiianjr of these stories, 
which deal with subjects ecclesiastical, and have 
priests or monks for their heroes. Another 
and equally numerous class deals in jokes uhoiit 
domestic disputes. One of those, ‘ The Ikul-tcm- 
pored Queen,* smacks of Shakspeare’s play, The 
Tamino of the Shrew. There was mine a queen, 
pcrhujis tliew have been many, whose lenipcr 
made her vicinity anything hut a heaven upon 
I earth. She was young and beautiful and rich, 
but for obvious reasons was very unwilling to 
marry. She did not wish a in.astcr — not she ; 
hut her subjects made such a fuss about the matter 
; that she was forced to give way to them at last^ 
I when she chose for her husband, not a king, hut 
j a certain duke, wlio never opeiKMl his lips, and 
I whom she therefore coneliuled to be an easy-going, 

: inunagoable sort of man. The marriage fairly over, 

. Tier Majesty set about making her arrangements 
; just us before, and issued invitations for a gi'cat ball, 
j williout even so much as consulting llis Majesty, 
j whom she ([iiitc inleii<Ied to he, as the. ancient 
; Franks would have ])ut it, Lc roi fnineant. 

To all this the husband ns usual said not a word ; 
hut a few hours before the banquet he called out 
; to her : * Put on your travelling dress as quickly as 
possible ; the carriage will be round imuiedhitely.* 

’ AVhcroiipoii Her Majesty with mucli scorn dc- 
] dared she w'oiild do no such thing; she had to 
, choose her cveuiiig dress for the bau(|ii(‘t. 

J ‘ If you are not remly in five minutes, when the 
{ carriage comes round, it will be the worse for you,’ 
said Monsieur the liushand. 

‘ How can I go to the country,* complained the 
wife, * when 1 have invited half the world to a 
ball V 

* T iiave invited no one,’ said the quiet man, as 
quietly as ever. * And now, don't stand hesitating 
I when 1 give an order; go and get rea<ly iiiinic- 
, diately.* 

; Her Majesty was in half-a-dozen of minds about it; 

; Imt she ended at last by obeying; an<l five ininuies 
after the caiTiago came round, she appeared also, 

I ill travelling costum(\ 

I ‘You have kept me wailing,* he said; Mmt I 
! will say nothing about it this time. If it occurs 
I again you will he sorry for it.* 
j As may he 8uj»posed, they did not set off on the 
I best of terms with each other ; and to shew how' 

• miicb she was offeiideil with liim, the queen took 
no notice of him all the way, but fondled a little 
' dog which slic held ou her knee, and talked to it, 
all the time. 

‘Jump on iny laji,* said the liusbainl, watching 
an oppoilunlty wlicn she wus silent. 

‘ lie will not obey you,* suul the wilV:, coiiteiiipt- 
I nously ; ‘ he Is mine.’ 

‘ 1 Keep no one about me,’ said the husliaml, ns 
quietly as ever, ‘ who docs not obey me.* And lu; 
took out hi.s pistol and shot the dog dcarl, which 
jiroduccd such an elfect ujion tlie queen tliat slie 
did not even venture to complain. Very soon 
. after, they arrived at their journey’s end ; and as 
the ([ueeii was pniccediiig to her apartment^ her 
husband called her to him, and bade her take off 
his boots. She was abmit to refuse, but thought 
better of it, and complied. ‘Now,* he said, ‘sit 
down ill this arm-chair, and T will lake off yours ; 
for iny theory of the iiiarriage state is that husband 


“J 


and wife should be mutually helpful to each other.’ j 
And with this sound mond, we take our leave of ! 
Miss Busk’s very iutorcsting collection of Homan i 
fulkdore. 


FALLEN FORTUNE a 

CHArTKIl XIA'I.— IN BRAZIL. 

‘To come on dock and look at it,’ is not quite the 
professional phrase for sighting laud and deciding 
upon its bearings. But the fact was, that excej^t 
Dalton, llu re had jirohahly not been a man on 
board the Flamhorouijh If cad who knew less about 
nautical niatters than Philip Astor. These two 
men were in fact the very last that a ship’s captain 
W'uuld have selected to help him to navigate a , 
vessel ; and almost the last w'hoiu any one would j 
have chosen as coadjutors in such an nil venture ■ 
as Lay before tlicm. Dalton was a product of the i 
highest civilisation, if not of culture. His natural 
]dacc was in drawing-rooms and club-houses : he had 
never done anything of a menial, or indeed a use.- ! 
fill kind since he had been a fag at Eton, and w'as : 
‘ blown np * (and worse), like another King Alfred, i 
for bimiiiig his master's toast. The idea of his . 
being shipwriickcd ou a desolate island was prepos- : 
terons, and would luive placed the stern Fate 
that brought liim there among the iirst class of j 
humorists. 

Philip Astor had, it is true, been more knockcil ; 
about in the world ; but the shifts and contrivances ; 
to which he had been pushed had been those of 
town-life ; he knew scaively more of what may be 
called the rudiments of life — how'to build, to cook, : 
to clothe himself, even to guess the time by the 
position of the sun — than his more highly placed 
luilf-broUier. At present, however, lie had much tlie 
advantage over liim in health and vigour ; and he 
now put forth his strength to the uttermost to carry . 
Ills coiiipauiun througli the slush of the saloon and - 
to assist him up the now sidelong staircase to the , 
deck. j 

Dalton was better, however ; ho got along with ; 
much less difliculty than he had expected, and the ; 
fresh air revived him wonderfully. The prospect | 
itself was not exhilarating ; the storm hod ceased, j 
but left the sea of a dull leaden colour, os though ; 
its liver (as must certainly have been the cose if it 
had one) had been much ‘ upset.’ The ship it was 
a compliment to call a ship at nil. The masta were 
gone, though the stumps were left, and one of the 
steam-funnels ; some broken rigging W'os trailing . 
in the water, which was level with the bulwarks j 
Oil olio side, while the other was lifted up, and to 
a lanilsmuii’s eye thrcatcniMl an overturn every 
iiiomiuit. To stand upon the sloping deck without 
holding on to some iixed object, was impoasiblc. 
Still the vessel moved, though very slowly, and 
fortunately in the direction favourable to the 
voyagers* hojics. 

In front of them lay a low, scantily wooded island, 
with Buiidy shore, and to this they were tending, 
though not in a straight course. The wind was 
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slight, and from the noilh-east, and horo them boat, and brouglit them o6'. They came away in 
toward a rocky promontory to the south of the very good case, and almost fit to be Fellows of All 
island, wliich formed one side of a little bay. If ^ne nati (though one of them it is true the 

the ship should drive ashore inside this promon- lawheld tobe illegitimate), (for thevh^ 

was thfi open sea ngiiin, vl.cw the question of her ^ ^ j 

remaining afloat could be only one of a few houra vide for themselves iu when they lauded. Yet they 
at furthest. 'J’he helm, even if she had a rudder— hud learned something ; to respect one another very 
which was more than doubtful — was gone, and the heartily, and also — this was es])ecially the case with 
two men watched the course of the vessel in utter John — to look upon life otherwise Ilian through the 


helplessness. 


tinted spcc:iucles of society, lie had hud cause to 


Suddenly the wind shifted a little, and turned very liteniny ‘a man and a brother' in 

the Bhip’B head more to the south-east ; that is, to u«acItuowIc.ked kmsmsui, to whom he owed 
seawari It was now obvious that she wiw alioiit “ ? ‘“I'P V?*! ”<>* 


remained witli him on board ship, he would have 


to HUBS the promontory. The two men looked at polished in his narrow cabin, or certainly have 
one another in silent desjiair. never reached land ; and if ho had reached land. 

Then suddcmly Dalton cried: 'Can 3’ou find a he would Lave perished there, but for Philip’s 
hatchet, Philip?’ companionsliip,cheerfuliie.ss, and sympathy. Even 


hatchet, Philip?’ companionsliip,cheerfuliie.ss, and sympathy. Even 

Fortunately, in a comer of the deck there was as it w'as, he had been consumed with appreheu- 
oiic — the last Icf^l of many tliat had bc-cn used to sioiis about those dear ones he hail left at iSanbcck, 
cut away the ship’s gear on that terrible day. and only loo truly, as Ave know, bad his heart mis- 


cut away the ship’s gear on that terrible day. and only loo truly, as Ave know, bad his heart mis- 

' if w'e can get rid of that rigging, perhaps she given him respecting Edith, overwhelmed as she 
will wear a biU’ must nceiU be by tliis time with the new's of the 

A few powerful strokes from Philiji’s ami freed loss of the Flautiorouyh Ihafl His dead wife, his 
the ship from this eiicuiiibrancc, and at once she orphaned children, were spccLiclcs that were rarely 
rose a little in the water, and altcreil her course as absent from his eyes, and lie needed all Philip’s 
was desired. sanguine arguments and pleasant prophecies to win 

It was not just then a time for com])limenis, but him from deep despondency. For the rest, his out- 
aftcrwanls Philip tohl J olin that from that moment of-door life and simple fare had physically bettered 
lie w'as reconciled to the idea of his (John's) having him ; he had got rid of his lameness, and felt liim- 


f«on with where she had been, might he culled port ; as ever: much os he ^'earned for home, he was 
that is to say, under the sheltered side, of the pro- resoU'cd not lo return thither with the mission 
jnoiitory, close to which, and in almost shallow unaccomplislicd for which he had loft it ; and the 
water, she grounded upon the sand, as safe (while opportunity was now— at last- aflbrdcd him of 
tiie weather continued line) as though sho were in elTuctiiig his object. The two castaways had a 
the London Docks. suflicieiit stock remaining of the good things saved 

Of this much in respect of their common odven- from the Flambarowjh Head to make them very 
lures both John and Philip often spoke ; but with welcome on hoard the Cadiz without the payment 


their excessive ignorance, they got on worse than letter that had long been lying for him at the post- 
ulmost any persons in such a situation could have office informed him of his wife’s death. His fore- 
been expected lo do. The island, a small one, lying bodings, as wc know, had pointed that way with an 
to the south of the West India group, and little iiicxurablc linger, but they had not prepared him 
else than barren rock, could certainly not have siis- for it, and for a time the news utterly overwhelmed 
taiiicd them hod they been dependent upon the him. To say that Edith had been his better-half, 
development or even the realisation of its resources, his alter cyo, and the good angel of his life, so far os 
But fortunately for them, the sea had not robbed he had permitted her to be so, was feeddy indeed to 
the Flamhorouyh Head of its conlcuts, although it express what she had been to him; and with hisan- 
liad damaged much of them exces.sively. They lost giush there was mingled the most bitter rcinorso ; 
no time in removing all the stores they could lay for had he not killed her with the work of his own 
tiieir liands on to land, and took up their abode in hands ? Out of the very depths of his wretched- 
a cave upon the promontory, on which they erected iu:ss, however, came a motive for ^tion : all the 
a flag, lo call the atU'iition of any passing ship, reparation he could now make to his lost love and 
They had to thank the island for iiotliiiig save lover was lo further the interests of her children, 
indeed for a limpid spring, without which it might Whether lliej: were still left to him, or iu what 
liave gone hard with them, neither of tliem pos- plight, he could not tell, nor hud he the means of 
oessing that kind of genius that hits upon scien- informing llicin that they Jiad a father, since, 
lific plans of extracting fresh water from plants, unhappily, the mail-boat had lelt Rio tiie very day 
precious stones, or even from salt water. before iiis jirrivaL 

Before they got to the end of their preserved Then's was time to reach ban Jose and return 
meats and vegetables, their 'extracts' of this ami l»cfon? the next steamer left the port for England; 
that, and their ship-lnscuits, a Spanish vessel, hound so the two brothers at once started for their desti- 
for Itiui passed by, and seeing tlicir signal, sent a nation. They had to husband their resource^ and 
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travelled slowly, and with what, six months ago, 
Dalton would have felt to be great discomfort, 
much increased by their ignorance of Spanish, or 
tho native tongue. And even when they reached 
Son Jose, they found tlioy had by no means accom- 
plished their journey. Tlie Lara mine, about which 
people seem^ to know little or nothing, was still 
far away, and since it lay out of tlie main track, 
they were compelled to push thither on foot. 

The scenery was splendid : they were always in 
sight of the stupendous Cordilleras, although they 
scarcely seemed to approach them nearer. The gold 
district lay between them and those mountains. 
In the good old times, the precious metal had bepn 
exclusively the produce of alluvial washings ; but 
these had long become cxhauslcHl, and the gold now 
yielded was dug dee]) out t>f the solid rock, which 
cropped up on the surface in dome-like masses, often 
covered with foliage. If Dolton’s mind htid not 
been bent so earnestly on a single end, ho could 
not but have been enchanted with these scenes, in 
which men contend so energetically with Nature, 
and yet could not mar her beautica The two 
friends had passed by three such mines, and on the 
Ihinl morning of their travels came upon a fourth. 
They asked its name of one they met upon the road 
who knew a little Knglish, and he had told them it 
was called the Quito. It was situated in the most 
beautiful spot they bad yet reached. 

‘ Forest on forest’ hung above it * like cloud on 
cloud,’ so that, though itself in uii elevated n^giou, 
it looked sunk in a shady vale. A little river ran 
through it, which turned the shainping-mills and 
the pumping-machincry, which was in full action. 
Tho din W'tis incessant, yet by no means deafening ; 
and the bustle and movement, contrasted with the 
quietness and sublimity of its natural surroundings, 
were very strikuig. The chied engineer — w’ho was 
one Mr Blake, as 1130.11 «iii Englishman— gave a 
welcome to hia tw'o wandering fellowMiountiymen 
that was more tlian cordial ; there being no iiiii in 
the place, he invited them to dine, .and after that 
repast, shewed them over the works, which were of 
considerable extent. Not content with watching 
the tram-carriages, bearing each a ton of the mine- 
ral, coming steeply up from the shafts, they de- 
scended in them to the depth of nc^arly a thousand 
feet, to the very home of the gold. Afterwards 
they hud explained to them how the rough rock 
gives forth its treasure ; saw it freed from slate 
upon the spalling Hoots, and afterwards, stamped 
fine, issuing through the copper grates, to pass 
over the bullock skins, and — lower down the in- 
clined tables--' over woollen cloths, the washing of 
which yields the golden fruitage. Then they once 
more repaired to Mr Blake's onc-storied dwelling, 
tiled and slated, with its broad veranda hung with 
flowers and creepers, to be agiiin refrcslusl before 
they started on tiieir way. With pardonable, pride, 
he spoke of the Q^Ws prosperity, which he said 
was but of recent date. Ho had been its engineer 
but for a few months, and had taken it when it w'us 
in a very depressed condition. There had been 
even a doubt as to whether it would repay working 
at all, all its ancient wealth having been supposed 
to be exhausted. 

His wife, also English, listened to the stoiy of 
his achievement as though she had heard no word 
of it before. 

'Your friend has suffered a recent loss, I feoi?’ 
observed the engineer apart to Philip^ for Dalton 


was in deep jiiouming ; and tho spectacle of the 
domestic happiness of his host and nostess, and of 
their prosperity, touched liis bruised heart with a 
sense of contrast 

* Yes,’ returned Philip ; * losses of all kinds. His 
wife is dead, and his fortune has been Bjiont in the 
same sort of adveuluro that has turned out so 
diHi'rcnlly in your cast;.* 

' Indeed. I am sorry for it The fact is, only 
about one in six of these Brazil mines, formerly so 
profitiblc, now pay their expenses. There is also 
a deal of roguery about some of l]ieiu,veiy difficult 
for those who are not upon tho spot — I mean for 
English shaniholders — to get to the boiiom of. 1 
am afraid some of my own calling — who are my 
fellow-countiymeii, like yourselves— do not always 
keep their hands clean. Tlie agents, the experts, 
and the engineers have it all their own way, you 
see, out here.’ 

‘ J ust so. Well, we are now bound for my friend’s 
mine ; just such a one os you have dcscribcMl, [ 
fear; the Lara, and if you can tell us anything 
about it, he will be greatly indebted to you.’ 

‘The Larat* echoed tho engineer. ‘Are you 
really serious? Did you come from England to 
look after the Lara V 

‘ Yes ; though, 1 am afraid, upon a fool's emnd. 
The people at Rio and those we have met upon 
the road seemed to know little or nothing about it.’ 

‘ Arc you talking about the Lara here put in 
Dalton earnestly. ‘ Can our host tell us anything 
about it, Philip ? - Pray, don't fear to tell me tho 
worst, Mr Blakci/ aiided he, mldressing his host. 

‘ I don’t know what you mean by “ the worst,’* Mr 
Dalton,’ returned the cngiiiiisr curtly ; ‘ but 1 have 
only to say that this mine here is the Lara. It has 
only been called tlic Quito fur the last six months.’ 


CIIAriEB XfiVir.— MINK AND COUNTKIl-MINE. 

Mr Blake’s astounding announcement was of 
course a revelation to his t\vo guests, but they 
had the pnidence to conceal it as best they could. 
The engineer was a tlioroughly lumourable fellow, 
and consequently loyal to his employers. It 
ivould have been dilKcult to convince him — and 
on the whole Dalton thought it better not 
to try — that the niiiic with the conduct of which 
he had been intrusted— and here again Holt 
hud shewn his peculiar idiosyncrasy in favour 
of honesty in other people — was in fact a swindle 
of the most Machiavelian kind. Instead of 
existing on paper only, like other fraudulent 
institution.s of a similar class, it did not exist on 
paper — that is, under its real name— at Ml, but 
nad a very .letiial and honA fide existence in fact. 
The last local agent of the Lara, Brooks, hod been 
in the pay of Ilolt, and hod played into the hands 
of his creature Tobbit, tho expert, in representing 
the mine to the Engli^ shareholders os worked out 
and valueless. The whole affair hod been trans- 
acted with consummate skill, but not, os we bavo 
seen, without exciting the suspicions of Philip Astor, 
and even of a certain financial circlo in tno City 
with which Sir Richard Bcevor and Mr Binks were 
connected. Up to this time, however, the real state 
of tilings was undiscovered, and for the present^ 
Dalton thou('ht it better it should remain aa Of 
the proofs of it he presently acquired full possession, 
but in dealing witn so astute a scuundiulaa Holt it 
was expedient to be very cautioas ; while so long 
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as the latter was kept in ignorance of Philip and 
himself having been saved from the FlarnJliormigK 
Head, they would have a great advantage over 
liim. 

Dalton therefore confined the statement of his 
wrongs to the fact, that endeavours had been made 
to persuade him to part with certain shares in the 
Jsara, os being of no value, llis account of the 
affair was not indeed very intelligible ; and Philip 
had to lend assistance by hinting that his brother's 
grievance had — os grievances are apt to do— nut 
left him altogether a logical being upon tin's par- 
ticular topic ; but the pair so far succeeded, that 
wlien they quilted Mr Plakc^'s hospitable roof, that 
gentleman had no suspiedou that he had been enter- 
taining an angel unawares in the person of one of 
llis proprietors ; while on the other hand it was 
pretty evident to Dalton that the only individual 
who held any shares in the Lam beside himself was 
in truth Richard Holt, who hidd half of them, and 
lind certainly left no stoiui unturned to secure the 
other moiety ; while in the meantime, as though 
alrciuly possessed of it, he had been receiving llie 
proceeds of the wliole, which made up a vciy sub- 
stantial income. 

‘Jlut for your to tike Lam,” l^ilip,* said 

John with grateful frankness, * I believe 1 should 
have let the scoundrel buy my shares of me for a 
song.’ 

‘ Nay, brother, it was not much to do— the writ- 
ing those four words ; but 1 hope you will stick to 
me, in recollection of them,* .answered Philip. 
Tho words were said in jest, but the tone had a 
serious Kulncss in it, which stung the other to the 
quick. 

‘Do you doubt it, Philip T said he. ‘Do you 
conceive, it possible, that wnen I have grown rich 
again — ^“assumed my former social position,” as 
M rs CamjMleu called it (I wonder how tliat woman 
is behaving to my poor children ; however, 
C^oige will keep her straight), that 1 shall inherit | 
with it my foniicr follies 1 that I shall not know 
my true friends, those who have been tried in the 
lire— and the water — from the false ones, and above 
all, shall not cleave to the brother to whom I 
aball owe all ?* 

‘ We shall be quits,* said Astor, pressing ]ii.s hand, 

‘ and more than quits, when you introduce me to 
Kitty os “ Uncle Philip.*** 

‘ I'hen I hope we shall he quits within the next 
six weeks,’ was John’s reply. 

They returned to Rio, however, only just in time 
to eaten the steamer Sancho, the. fore-cabin fare, of 
which almost exhausted their finances. The shin 
wois a slow one compared with the FlaTnboro^ign 
Head, and Dalton was in such a state of impatience 
and anxiety throughout tho voyage, that Philip 
fcareil he would have hail a fever. A thousand 
apprehensions consumed him, and os many hopes : 
among the foimcr was the dread that some news of 
tiieir having been rescued by the Spanish vcssscl 
diould somehow reach England before them, and 
set Holt upon his guard. 

From Liverpool they come straight to town, yet 
not without some vague tidings of passengers 
having been picked up fromtlic FUmborough Head 
preceding them, os we have seen, to London. So 
much, indeed, Holt’s Liverpool agent hod telc- 
gnmhed to him as took him thither in hot haste 
to leam the truth. John and Philip hod, however, 
token the precaution to enter themsdves on board 


the fianelio under false names; nor was it likely 
that they two of all that sailed in the ill-fated 
steamer should liavc come home to blast bis for- 
tunes. 

RAILWAY TICKETS. 

WiTHisi living memory railroads were worked 
without tickets. In the infancy of steam-traffic. 
paHsengers paid their fares to the clerk and walked 
upon the station platform with their friends until 
the train nrrivcil, were then conveyed to their 
iliislinutions, and left the railway without giving 
any proof to tho officials of the station where they 
disembarked that they liad ixiid their fare at the 
|joint of dcpaiturc. There was therefore no check 
upon the clerk who received the money, and none 
also upon thci passengers— a state of things, both 
with regard to society and also with regard to 
the size of the railway traffic, very different from 
what it is now. 

It is now some forty years since railway 
tickets were printed and issued. The originator 
of tho idea was a man who was employed at a 
little wayside station in the neighbourhood of 
Carlisle, and those he then used were about the 
same size .as the tickets now issued. But his 
arrangements for printing them wore of the most 
primitive description. In fact, a few types fastened 
together in a case about the size of a nail- 
brush formed his sole apparatus. Tlie name 
of the station to which the passenger was going 
was %er{tten upon the ticket at the time of issue. 
We can realise to ourselves how this system would 
work now say at Clapliam Junction or at the 
Underground stations! But this system, primi- 
tive! as it was, grew and flourished and heciimc the 
fiarcnt of the present one. ’J'lie use of tickets on 
this principle gradually increased, until at last its 
inventor found that it would be desirable to devote 
hiinself entirely to the devehmment of the new 
industry. From that day to this tho printing of 
railway tickets has Tcmuincd in the hands of the 
Kline family, who have pursuetl it with an amount 
of perseverance and ingeiiuily perfectly marvellous. 
The railways of nearly the wnole world are sup- 
iilicd witli' tickets from tlie one inaimfoctory. 
There may hc! seen in course of manufacture 
tickets for English railways, Swedish, South Amer- 
ican, Egyptian, &c. We saw there on one occa- 
sion Cairo tickets — a special class — ^Ibr ‘pilgrims 
going to Meci a and others for a fourm class, 
s])ccially printed for a South American line, for 
‘ shaves without shoes and stockings.* 

The first great iiiiprovcinent inaile in tlie tickets 
was ill numbering iiiem. Tins was an enonnoiis 
stride in oilvance of the old tickcU Every rail- 
way passenger has noticed that each ticket is 
numbered, and many people imagine^ that that 
number is printed by the little press in front of 
the ticket-clerk when he thrusts the ticket in before 
it is issued. But the duty of that press is in reality 
to print the date— the niimhering being dune before 
the ticket arrives at the station. A Luge propor- 
tion of the accuracy of the accounts of railways 
depends upon these numbers. For example, take 
the case of a booking-clerk at Reading. IIo has 
before him a box witn a lairo number of pigeon- 
holes, each holding tlie tickets for one station. 
Let us select the pigeon-hole for Salisbury. Before 
ho begins his day's work, he knows that the 
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first ticket from Reading to Salisbury will be 
say 5026. When his day’s work is over, he findii 
that the Inst ticket issued is say 5056. lie has 
therefore issued thirty tickets of this particular 
class to Salisbuiy, and is rcspoiisililc for thirty 
fares. He lias a return to till up each day of the 
imnibers on the tickets issued ; and by seciiig that 
the lost number on each day and tlie first of the 
next are consecutive, the ollicials at hcndriiiariers 
are able to have a complete check upon the station* 
clerks, and to preserve an almost invariable accu- 
racy in their accounts. 

Let us SCO how this ticket- printing is done. 
First of all, here arc boxes filled with coloured 
pieces of cardboanl, wliicli will soon be printed 
and made into tickets. An order has come from 
the South-western Railway for ho many thousand 
tickets from say Waterloo to Bishopstoke. The I 
Older states colour or colourj^ the iinmlHT of tlie lost 
ticket in stock, and the average ctJiisiiniption, 
which enables the printer to know when the tickets 
ordered must be sent in. 

The little steam-wrought machine for ]>rintiiig 
railway tickets is an exceedingly ingenious piece 
of mechanism. Imagine a table about twice the 
size of a p.igc of this magazine with a long thin 
box rising above it at ihe back, and another box 
falling below it at the front. 'J'he table contains 
the printing-rollers and type-case ; the boxes (the 
interior horizoubd section of which is the size 
of a ticket) are for holding tickets. The \ipper 
box is filled with a pile of pieces of cardboard. 
One at a time, the lowest canl is jerked by a spring 
I under the printing-inachiiiery and falls into the 
lower box ; and in less than a rjuartcr of a second 
it is printed and numbered and safely stored in 
the other box. All that the man has to do is to 
keep the upper box filled with cards, remove the 
lower box wncu filled, supply frosli empty boxes, 
place the printed tickets in rows, and see that tlie 
ink reservoir is full. The machine does the rest, 
including the printing, the inking of the type, and 
UiP. moving and storing of the tickets. 

The nuniheriug is done by means of four 
wheels, with their centres in a horizontal line -- 
thus fonuing a cylinder. Tliese wheels have 
raised numerals on their edges, which imprint 
themselves on the tickets. The wheel which bears 
the numeral in the units place, moves so that 
a fresh type is ready for each successive ticket ; 
that in the tens at one tenth that nite, 

and 80 on. 

The next step of counting the tickets is a curious 
one. Though the greatest ciire is taken to insure 
accuracy, mistakes wUl occur in printing tlie 
numbers on the tickets. Sometimes a number is 
omitted ; sometimes two tickets are printed with 
the same number. To provide against such casual- 
ties the tickets when priiilcd arc counted ; and 
as it is impossible for human eye and memory 
and judgment to be infallible, they arc counted 
by machinery. This machinery again consists 
of a table with tlic two boxes as before. ^J'his 
time the table is simply a table with a hole in 
it large enough to .allow the number of a ticket 
to be seen through. At the side of the table 
is a cylinder wheel similar to that above described. 
The number on the cylinder is adjusted to 
be the same us tliut printed on the first ticket 
to bo counted. The tickets are in consecutive 
order. As the boy turns a handle, they are 


jerked from the upper box to the lower, shewing 
their numbers under the hole. The cylinder 
wheel revolves at the same xato, and therefore 
the number on each ticket and that on the 
wheel ought to agree. If they do not agree, then 
it is evident tliat a number has been omitted or 
perhaps duplicated. The deficient ticket being 
supplied or the surplus one removed, the tickets 
are then pressed together by machiuexy, tied, 
packctl, and sent to their destinations. 

Such is one of the interesting industries of 
our time; on industry invented, developed, and 
still in the hands of one family ; yet spread in 
its inten^sts over the whole world. And it is 
curious to know that in one long low building 
in a siibiirlmn street of a provincial town, the 
tickets for the whole world, except North America, 
are made. 
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riTAlTER VII. 

Several months had passed and gone since the 
fair of Miilla and the interview with Mary Dwyer; 
and winter was reluctantly giving way to spring, I 
releasing plant and tree, and that tiny herald of | 
opening vegetation the snowdrop, from the torpor 
of forgetfulness. But to the houseless widower the 
blessed iiifluciice of the season, and the sources of 
enjoyment it supplied, were strangers, and more 
rigid grew the lines and furrows in his face, more 
rapid his uncertain step.% as with scanty means 
now fast failing (for the fever of liis mind would 
not admit of the quiet monotony of unthinking 
labour), he still pursued his inquiries us to what 
hail become of the absent John Dwyer; for with the 
belief in destiny, the fatalism so ofLcii found in 
the Irish race, and more akin to Grecian or Oriental 
superstition than to the purity of a higher faith, he 
felt assured that the discovery of the hiding-place 
of Mary’s lover would in some unexplained way 
unravel a secret which W'os ballliiig tlie course of 
justice. Borne struiigo attraction still kept him 
lingering around the cottage and the Glen or its 
neighbourhood, although auothcr hod become the 
tenant of the farm; and iiiuiiy wero the hours spent 
ill the wood that shaded the entrance to the boraeii, 
while sometimes he would sum up resolution to 
open the gate of tlie Ixiwu itself ; but then when one 
of the little childi-eii about the place, or the girl 
driving lioiiie the cows at milkiiig-tim^ disturbed 
his dreams of the piist, he would mutter a brief 
answer to their kindly salutation, and speeding 
away, in solitude give way to the passion of his 
soul. 

It was on one of these occasions, when he hail 
fled from voices which in otlier days would liave 
come us music to his heart — voices reniindiiig him 
as they did of the infant prattle of Ellen’s first- 
born, he sped away from the Glen ; the sky suddenly 
became overcast, clouds gathered witli the rapidity . 
only known in mountain districts, and amid the 
roll of thunder and the lightning gleams, the rain, 
ploughing up each faint track across th^ heather 
made the mere rivulet a formidable torrent. 
Maurice Power turned abruptly from the open 
track which he had been following for a consider- 
ablo time, and descending by imiuiis of twisted and 
gnarled branches the of a steep rock, only 
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Boparated from the regular high-road liy a swamp 
or bottom lands which in the height of summer 
were tlie favourite fecding-{^iind of cuttle, pushed 
aside a mass of clustering furze and thorn-hushes, 
and bending low found himself at the entrance of 
a cave. No mere chance would have made him 
discover the recess in the rock so elaborately con- 
cealed by nature. It hod been formerly used as a 
secure depositoiy by the members of a family in the 
locality, lor the malt and the still used in the iiianu- 
faebure of poteen, until in a fit of uiiger at the 
refusal of her father to allow her to marry a worth- 
less idler, the daughter of Terence Ruurkc betrayed 
his illicit operations to the gaugers ; saw him sent 
to a prison, wlierc he died ; ohtained for herself 
the reward payable to the informer, and with the 
pi'oceeds married the man who was everything to 
her. Truly has it been said that even if our Srst 
parents had been permitted after the Full to con- 
tinue in the ( jurden of PMen, the memory of the loss 
of their innocence would have for them rohhed 
it of all its beauty and attraction ; and hut a few 
years had gone past when to the wretched girl 
the reality of her changed state was mode 
manifest. The ruined fatlier was sleeping in 
the (piiet churchyanl, which could he almost seen 
from the door of her once comfortable home- 
stead ; and the dislike of the peasantry and neigh- 
bours— whoso innate horror of the character 
of an ill former the philosophy of Locke conhl 
scarcely controvert— was intensified by the afiiiiity 
between the betrayer and the betrayed. They 
shrank from the tainted recipient of the money 
of King George ; and even in the chapel, should 
the bending form of Alice Kyan be seen in the 
most retired part of the edifice, a coidon was 
sure to be drawn around her, within which no 
one would venliirc to pass; and the vener- 
able and kindly priest although he would reprove 
his ilock for this couuuct, and rciiiiud them how 
iiis (Ircat Master chid those who murmured when 
He bid the erring woman de]iart with the gentle 
admonition, *Go and sin no more,’ could not on 
such occasions speak with his w'ontcd frankness 
and sincerity ; and the uttered censure to his lluck 
was in antagonism to the alfcclioiiate looks 'ivith 
which his wonls were accompiuiiud. 

The miseralile girl, now a parent herself, like too 
many others sought to foigct her degradation in 
drink ; but even that source was dried up when the 
last shilling of the ‘ reword’ was spent; and it was 
a relief to her husband and the neighbourhood, 
when at length her staggering steps, tracked from 
the hovel in which sliu buri'owed like some | 
animal, were found to end at the veige of one of 
the rushy pools near the cave. There were found 
some deeper tracks than those a woman's foot 
could make, but they assumed no defined form, 
for it was manifest tliat they must have been cant- 
fully confused, perhaps on the next early dawn ; 
but wluiiovcr might be the solution of a mys- 
tery which tho veil of time would not allow to 
lie uplifted, superstition cast its spell around the 
place, and none of those who were acquainted writh 
the secret position of tho cave dared ever afterwards 
to venture within if^ even in the open day. 

There was a peculiarity in the atmosphere of 
tho retreat which, while it had been the depot for 
the malt, corn, and other stores for the inaiiu- 
facture of whiskj[, was of groat advantage by its 
property of arresting decay to a marvellous extent 


Its present casual visitor, with the restlessness so 
often the characteristic of the unlmppy, paced up 
and down the rough ground; uiid after a little 
time, as he went furtlier away from the opening, 
his foot struck against some heavy substance, and 
his eyes fell upon the features of a man whom 
death must liave surprised in some terrible in- 
terval of pain, l^ife must have passed anvay 
in the si»iiiig-time of youth; and as Maurice 
Power made closer cxaiiiinutiuii, he shuddered 
involuntarily at the nuuil lection of past events. 
The first gleams of ]jily were succeeded by 
vciigeful looks, and finally by one of satisfaction, as 
he involuntarily exclaimed : * This must have been 
one of ihcin, and here is the proof of the blow I 
struck that same night. Voii must liave been that 
John Dwyer who was led away to join with villains 
far worse than yourself. Did no mother hug you 
to her breast when a little child, and teach yon to 
staiiinicr out tlie first plain words of kindness f And 
when you grew up to be strong like myself, what 
brought the tliirst of money into your heart, that 
you should break into my little abode by night t 
\Viis there no spot to be made desolate but mine 
— 110 fire to be quenched hut that which was upon 
iiiy hearth I The river runs as brightly in the 
valley as when first beside the stepping-stones 1 
told my darling how 1 loved her, and with trem- 
bling hands and teara iliat could not be hidden, 
she made answer to my prayer ! The trees in the 
(lien whisper their songs as sweetly as they ever 
did when 1 w'alkcd and discoursed with her under 
their shade ; and there is no change but in myself, 
and in you indeed, poor, wicked, weak fool.’ As 
these last words were uttered, l^Iaurice Power 
appeared as if bo would have struck with his 
fool the prostrate heap before him, but restrained 
the impulse which suggested tlic action. ‘No,’ 
was the observation ; ‘I never in fight hit my 
worst enemy when he was on the ground; and 
death has made this poor clay as holy as if it was 
laid upon an altar, great though the wrong was. 
Put os for those who led you on, and were so much 
worse than yourself, they won’t long escape me 
now'. I am certain 1 have ooiiie upon their 
track at lost ; and us sure as innocent blood won’t 
sink into the ground, unless to bring up tlie 
harvest which the guilty must reap, so sure will 
right be done.’ As lie laid this assurance to heart, 
lie carefully removed the body from the open space 
to which it had been drawn, concealed it with 
leaves and bushes, and then hurried from the spol^ 
W'alking in the direction of the village of Mulls, 
hut first carefully putting into his pocket some- i 
thing which even for him seemed to possess con- | 
sideralfie attraction. 

AVheii the outcast farmer on the next morning 
enicreil the dwelliug-house of ^Irs Divycr, the 
accustomed ‘God save all here,’ ailtlressea to tho 
widow and her daughter, was spoken in an awk- 
ward and hesitating maimer, and it was manifest 
tliai he came upon some uiiplejisant mission. 
‘Good-morrow', kindly,* was the giuiial response. 
‘But the iiord come bctniie us ami harm! what 
is the mailer witli you i ’ interrogated the hostess. 
‘One would Ihiiik you had seen a gliost ; or might 
it be that you have some bad news you are afeard 
to tell, for your face now reminds mo of Terence 
Murray’s when he rushed in to say his bam was 
burned ilown and all the crops he Imd on tho 
lariii, and that he and his motlieiiesa children 
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must take to the roadside and bcf; for their hit 
and sup, instead of being able to honestly induster 
as before.’ 

‘ It is tnic for yon ; I am almost sure I have 
the bad news, and more ’s tlic pity.’ 

* Could it bo anything about John ?’ murmured 
the girl to her mother, while the mantling colour 
played for an instant over her countenance, and 
then left it pallid in hue. 

* The fond heart and the young love are never 
mistaken, and it is indeed of him I conic to make 
mention. I am certain 1 have found out what 
happened to him.’ 

‘ Oh, what has happened to him ? where is he ?’ 
— ^two anxious excited voices exclaimed in the same 
breath. 

* He is beyond the reach of any friend, or the 
influence of any had companions. He is dead, and 
nothing now left to him but the decency of a 
Christian burial.’ 

There was aii agonislxig shriek, the falling of a 
fragile form upon the earthen floor ; and after some 
minutes, suppressed sobs and the more vehement 
wailin" of the widow broke the painful silence. 

The Dcarer of the ill news remained motionless, 
and let the tide of emotion run its inevitable 
course without any attempt at consolation, or even 
llie expression of any sympathy, for lie knew how 
idle it was to attempt to check its progress in its 
first plenitude and power ; hut when an hour had 
gone past, taking the daughter by the hand, lie said 
to her gently, but yet firmly : ‘ I must speak with 
you, and alone ; ’ and taking her by the liand, he 
proceeded w’ith her to the haggard. ^ 

* Now that no one hears us, I believe, as sure as 
there is justice in heaven, and One who will bring 
had deeds to the light, that it \vus while in tlie 
company of that Brien Spclassy and some strange 
man, your cousin came by hi.s end.’ 

* On, do you think that they fell out with the 
poor hoy, and afterwords killed him ?’ 

* Not exactly that, but they were in a way his 
mnnlercrs ; for had not the villains tempted him, 
he 'would still have been to the fore. And you 
who have met with the first big grief of your 
young life, will you not promise me — by your 
father who has gone before you, and by the 
tenderness you bear to your mother, no matter 
what you may hear from this time out, ay, even 
as to myself; and no matter what you may 
discover os to any person who may, without know- 
ing it, have done you a great "wrong, help me to 
drag to justice those wlio wm the means of 
bringing shame and disgrace upon a decent name ? 
Refuse what I (wk, and give me the col<l answer, 
and then none shall know where ho lies unburied, 
no churchyard bo his sleeping-nlace.’ 

Mary Dwyer paused a while, ns if there was 
something to he involved in the promise which 
would hereafter call for some great sacrifice on her 
port, and she replied: * Leave them to Him and 
their consciences, and when their own hour has 
come, they will feel how great is the w'rong they 
have done you and me. Sorrow ono of ns is with- 
out our own sins to give an account of, and life 
enough has been taken without the law going to 
take more.’ 

* If it wasn't that you are a woman, I might 
call you a natural without courage or heart Do 
you think that hloodhonnds, once tliey have tom 
a lamb to pieces, will stop and destroy no more 


lambs I or that the fellow who has done his worst, 
and betrayed one of your kind, will sit down and 
pray that he may live a better life for the time to 
come ? No ; you will be a sharer in their crimes if 
you don’t help to put a stop to them. It was only 
yesterday 1 was passing along a fair green where 
there was a show going on, and a crowcl of children 
were looking at what they call a tiger in his cage. 
If I had opened the door and let him out to work 
his will upon them, which of the two of us would 
have been the greater brute V 

There are persons who * will,’ and thci-o are indi- 
viduals who only * ivish and to the former no 
obstacles avail to put a limit to their power. To 
them ‘ impossible ’ is a term not known in their 
vocabulary, and all intervening obstacles are over- 
leaped with marvellous facility. Maurice Bower 
h(!longcd to the former class, now that the pursuit 
of vengeance had transformed the mere peasant 
into the avenger. 

‘Ah 1 loved luy cousin in life,’ «ud the girl, let my 
pra^’crs go with his body to tho grave. I do not 
care to hurt any one he ever knew or cared to have 
as a companion ; hut you put things before me in 
a "way T would never have seen ; so if ever it 
comes befori! a judge or jury, all I know or heard 
l(‘ll of this same Spelassy they shall hear from iiiy 
lips.* 

The man had so far gainetl his end. He could 
not but feel he bad been disingenuous in conceal- 
ing as yet the fart that it w*as his hand which took 
away the life of John Dwyer, but he know that 
this disclosure must come in duo time ; but if 
made at once it would for ever silence the girl, 
whose testimony might become of great value. The 
interview was closed after ilie promise had been 
given, .and they paiicd at tlie gate of the liaggard, 
for Maurice feared that if lie remained longer, 
some change might come over the hesitating resolve 
of the girl, or that she might declare she would 
not act otherwise than as her mother should 
counsel. 

Great was the excitement in the di.strict when 
the body of John Dwver was removed to the 
barrack-yard, in order that an inquest should be 
held to inquire under wbat circumstances it hod 
been found in the cave, and how and when the 
dcatlly ivuiind had been inflicted. The inquest 
wus a formal but pretentious one, and like tw 
many iufpiests, came to nothing, although, os if 
to prepare the way fur the doing of something 
practical, and prior to the c.\amiuati(m of witnesses, 
an eloipient dissertation was delivered by tlic 
coroner tin the rights conferred on the subject by 
Magna Charta. Thu su^eoii mode his jfost-nwrtem 
examination, ns otherwise the authorities would 
not have been satisfied that life was extinct 
secundum artem; but how the wound was inflicted, 
and by whom, no one of course could tell; but 
the jurors looked grave, and with a due sense 
of what was expected from them, and after some 
anxious hours they recorded under their hands 
and seals their verdict, from which, however, one 
of tho twelve dissented, ‘Found dead.* And just 
as tho excitement consequent on the official pro- 
ceedings was fading away, a new source of interest 
was awaked by the diaco^'eiy, that at the last great 
fair of Mulla some cunning foiger had been at 
work, and amid tho bundles of notes the farmers 
brought home in lieu of their herds and pigs, the 
majority turned out to bo worthlbss but clover 
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imitations of the authorised bank ; but how the 
counterfeit ones could have been so adroitly sub- 
atituted for the others was an unexplaiucil fact, 
and ‘ Found at fault * was the verdict returned by 
public opinion. 

ciiAWER vnr. 

* I wonder when this state of things will have an 
end?’ was thu querulous ejaculation of Francis 
Butler, Es(|., the ^n\at man of the locality, and one 
of llis Majesty Ceoi^n lIL’s jasticcs of the peace 
in and for the county of 'J'ippcrary, as Terence 
llayos, his gardener, sat with him in a room off 
the liall of that gciitleiiian’s residence, which was 
dignified with the imposing title of 'study a room 
in which, however, the only books were those con- 
taining the flies meant to seduce trout fi-om the 
river which flowed at the foot of the lawn ; ten 
or twelve volumes of the 'Jtacimj (Jalendar; mi 
almanac bound up for facility of reference with 
some sermons, and a mutilated copy of Hale’s Pkas 
of the, Provan, There was further a prize-essay on 
the best way to cure the mange in ^eep, and the 
J^ox-hunter^s Ouifie, In sooth the study w:i3 dcvotetl 
to the less exacting duties of drinking at case and 
in quiet with a select few, including the rector of 
the parish and the parish priest ; for notwithstand- 
ing the state ostracism of the latter, prime claret 
in the ivooil and poteen in its virgin purity were 
wonderful solvents of any asperities that in the 
height of argiuiiont might spring up between the 
professors of the rival chimdies ; and there was not 
then the soidal barriers which have Inieii raised up 
ill later years. 

‘ Myself does not know, your 1 fomnir ; but if the 
magistrates and the army can’t find out what is 
going on, it is a strange thing. Here w:is an honest 
Ixiy kilt and hid in a cave almost foreneiit the 
people’s doors, wilhout any one knowing by ivhoni ; 
it was ilnno ; and oilier thieves of the world | 
putting oil' their liad notes.’ ! 

Just at this pi^ind a knock was heard at (lie j 
hall door; and Air Ihitler nearly upselling the 
decanter at his elbow, turnetl to the gardener, and 
after a liltlo hesitation desired him to go fand 
ascertoiii who it was that wanted him at sucli an 
unseasonable magisterial liour. 'And mind,’ he 
added, 'if the fellow, whoever lie is, does not give 
a goo(l account of himself, ring the bell in the yard, 
and give the alai'in, fur no one’s lionsc is now safe 
since what befell the poor young ivoiiiaii and her 
infant in the (lien.’ 

The gardener w'ont, and soon ivtumcd. ‘’riie 
man is in tlie hall, and he bid me tell your Honour 
that ho has most pressing business to do with you 
as a magistrate, and wanU to see you alone.’ 

'See mo alone? Why, positively the fellow 
must be cither tipsy or mod to speak in sucli a 
high tone; or possibly he may prove to be some- 
thing worse ; but I must lake my chance fur that. 
Bid him come in, and do you reuiain abroad out of 
hearing ;’ for tliough tlie Justice W'os indolent, he 
hod the spirit and high courage of his countrymen, 
and had only affected to bo slightly alarmed in the 
hope that possibly the intruder, whoever he might 
he, would pcrchanco be disconn^d from troubling 
him with his alfaini. 

The stranger entered, and refusing the chair 
which yvBB courteously handed to him, said ; ' I am, 
sir, Maurice Power, whose misfortunes have made 


you and the rest of the country about here know 
who 1 am.’ 

' Indccil, my poor fellow, I have lieard of your 
great trouble, and pity you from my heart’ 

'1 mean no oifcuce to your Honour, but the lime 
for pity is ]):ist ivith me, and I am beyond it My 
only end now is to have the law punish as it ought 
the villains of the world who did me the wrong 
which lias left me what I am.’ 

' £ legiet to hear you give expression to such an 
unchristian feeling,* observed tho magistrate, who, 
despite some of his priJe of oincc, was a worthy 
pel religious man, wmo did not nod and slumber 
in llis pew on Suinlay without Forne rays of faith 
and pure doctrine being conveyed to his mind and 
conscience by the wortliy divine, whom liUirally, 
as well as ecclesiastically, ' he sat nmler,* owing to 
the proximity of his scat to the pulpit. 

'You cannot judge fairly. You have this fine 
house to live in ; you have children, the music of 
whose little feet going im and down the stairs is to 
you sweeter than that of all the birds that sing out 
of the clouds when the sunshine is on the ground 
and darting along the river, and the flowers are 
shutting up their sleepy eyelids from the heat. 
I have neither the one messing nor the other. You 
can afford to be patient when there is nothing to 
try or to trouble yon. When your barns arc mil, 
you cannot fancy what a famine is to the people 
in the next parish ; when \^mr sheep and cattle 
;ire wandering over your ricn and grand nieaiiows, 
and a score or two of lambs just bom have come 
home to you betwixt the night and morning to 
add to your store, you can preach with a bold and 
courageous heari about what a little thing ought 
to make a miui contented ; but it is tho beggar, or 
I he who is the next door to one, who can really know 
I what the beggar ivants. I am stripped of every- 
thing ; and sliull those wlio made me what 1 am 
go free and niipuiiished 

This pleading of the outcast had some colouring 
of justilication in it, and the earnestness with 
ivliich it was urged increased its significance. 
Circumstances appear to alter even the physical 
aspects of a place ; and the rich valley with its 
clustering troes, and murniuring rivulet at its foot, 
which only yesterday looked so ]iictaresque and 
attractive, will to-day wi*ar a iliill and gloomy 
asp4:ct to the man who jiusscs through it to the 
next 'town, because ho has, afUT opening his 
letters, found one which tcdls him that all the savings 
of his life have been swept away by the failure of 
tho bank in whoso solvency he had trusted so 
implicitly. AVhat inconsistencies aro there even in 
the most estet^med of men ! Alilton tried to with- 
liold from a relative a portion of the property to 
which she was eiiUtlcd ; the ]>hilosophic Howanl 
tn^ated liis son with a liarshiiess llnit made his 
existence iniscrable; and the wife and children 
of the poet Ilayley, the author of the Triumphs 
of Temper^ were driven from Iiis liouse by Jiis 
irritable disposition. 

As Alaurice Power addi-cssed tho magistrate^ his 
voice grew nearly inaudible from (miotion, and 
tears trembled on the eyelids, discoloured and red 
froili the want of sleep and the burning passion 
in his soul ; but they wore repressed by the 
energy of his will. He leant his head on the 
table, and was silent for a lime, and then said : 

‘ 1 am sorry to have liecn so wild in my way and 
talk in the presence of one like your Honour ; but 
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you will loi>'ive me, for I am not now, and never 
con be, what I was when slm was alive. And now, 
sir, to the business which brings mo hero at this 
liour of tho night ( have found out ono of the 
pensons who were at tho Glen and in my poor 
house on All-Hallow’s Eve.’ 

^Indeed, my good man! How did you do so, 
and where is he now V 

^ The grass in Mulla chiiTchyard is his covering 
this night ; and although he did mo the greatest 
wrong one could cause another on this side of the 
^ve, yet 1 pray that his spirit may be one day 
in heaven, after ho has passed through deansing 
fires ; for he was only a silly young lad after all, 
and easily led by those who were so much worse 
themselves.' 

‘ Can you in any way be refen-ing to th(5 John 
Dwyer whose inquest I read of in the neivspapcrs 
only the other day, but who, as I saw from any- 
thing sworn to then*, appears himself to have been 
tho victim of n murd(?rcr ?* 

‘Not of a murderer!* exclaimed the fanner. 
‘It is unknown as yet to the world (and from one 
TX)or girl would I wish it to be liidden until the 
lafit moment it is possible) that it was by this right 
hand he met his fate.’ 

It has been asserted of himself by Lord Nelson 
that he could not even understand tin*, imjiort of 
the word ‘ fear,' and there may be a few who share 
in such a happy slate of ignorance ; but it was a 
very natural precautionary itiipnlso that induced 
tho reprcscutativc of the law to draw away a little I 
from the speaker w*ho hiul made him the coii- 
fidant in so perilous a secret. I 

‘If what you state be not a silly jest, and I see | 
nothing in your manner to make me think so, it j 
onght to he my duty to arrest you on your own I 
confession, however reluctant to take advantage of I 
what a man discloses to me in iiiy own house. But j 
no ! Even tliough the people at the Castle should 
hoar of it, and get me into trouble, [ would rather 
remain plain Frank Butler, willi no J.P. at the 
«nd of my name, and w'ith iny father's honour un- 
touched in the person of his son, than avail mysedf 
of your indiscretion. Delay here no longer ; (ly 
while there is time ; but remember ! sliould I be 
enabled to trace out your guilt by any other lips 
than your own, no one will more strictly do his 
duty than I shall.’ 

The humbler classes of the Irish appreciate keenly 
svmpathy or generous conduct from those above 
them. They who are in an inferior sphere can 
alone enter thorouglily into tlie feelings of indi- 
viduals who are engaged in the same struggle with 
themselves for existence— struggles t^i provide food 
when days of sickness or want of cniploynient have 
arrived ; when the fond father shrinks from the 
voice of the wife because its melody is gone, and 
its once buoyant notes have been toned down by 
the monotony of suifering ; when the lisjniig words 
of even his last-born become distasteful, because 
another mouth has to be fed, and appetite actually 
damped down in order to meet a horrible noce.ssity. 
Revelations of wondrous humanity incidentally 
crop up, even in parliamentary blue-books, and 
the poor cabin occupant, it is rccorrled, speaks 
thus: ‘Many give but can ill afford it, but 
Qod gives it back to them.’ ‘It is tnio that 
the b^ar may bo more certain of his next meal 
than one of ourselves, but we would think it a sin 
to lefoBO him.’ (I know persons who would be 


glad^ to have beggars in their houses every 
evening, for they conceive they cany a bless- 
ing with them.) It is not, however, the absence of 
kindly feeling, bnt the want of personal knowledge, 
which serves to interpose a social Saliara between 
the two great classes of society. Swift, the mere 
dependant, would possibly have done all in his 
power to soothe and comfort Betty the housemaid 
in the household of his employer. Sir William 
Temple ; hut as the Dean of St Patrick’s, the con- 
fidential adviser of the prime-minister Harley 
and my Lord Bolingbroke, and setting at defiance 
the resentment of the Duchess of Somerset the 


the resentment of the Duchess of Somerset the 
favourite of a queen, ho would have felt no more 
compassion for Betty, if dismissed from her situa- 
tion, than had she been a mummified menial in 
the establishment of Cheops. 

‘ I thank you, sir, indeed I do ! ’ said Maurice 
Power ; ‘ hut instead of hiding from the law, I am 
asking for its help through yon ; and now let mo 
tell yuur Honour all I have to say.’ 

Taking a seal which was pointed out to him, he 
then proceeded, bnt often pausing, to detail the 
various circumstances connected with the attack 
on tho cottage, the dejinrtiint of the assassins, and 
the discovery of the body of .foliii Dwyer in tho 
cave. ‘And noiv, your ITonoiir, having told you 
all I know or have found out, I want to swear my 
inforiiiatioii before yon, ami to get Brioii Spelassy 
ari-ested, who is in the employ of Mr Stephen 
Mengher, the bill-disc.oniiter and ])iiblican. J can 
swear beyond all llifit any counsellor might try to 
make out to the contrary, that it was Spnlassy’s 
voice 1 heard sjicaking a word or two out side my 
door on that terrible night ; and it was only two 
days before that he came to Mulla, and in the 
evening left the widow Dwyer’s liouKe in company 
with J ohn 1 ) wyer her nephew. 1^1 ary, t he daught er, 
can prove their long whispering together, then 
their going away ; and more-bi^ioken, she notic(»l 
a pistol under fcjpelassy’s coal as he was lifting 
the latch ; and sure they hid liim in the cave, ami 
carriftil him there, for fear if he was found ul the 
place of his misdeeds, all would come out and bo 
known for certain.' 

Mr J5utler looked puzzled — saw that there was 
soiTicthiiig to decide upon which would possibly 
require active exertion on his part, but did not 
know what that something should be, but event- 
ually arrived at the conemsion as to what steps 
not to take. ‘You deceive yourself,' he said, ‘if 
you think yon have anything like a siitficient case 
against this Spelassy which could Justify me in 
giving any onlcrs for his arrest. As to a man’s 
voice, nothing can 1)6 more deceptive, especially 
as, according to your own story, you only iieanl a 
few w'ords uttered ; and to arrest him in the house 
of his employer and relative, who is believed to be 
a wealthy ami respectable, although hard man, 
would be of yv.tj serious consequence to me.’ 

Maurice restrained himself, os an object was to 
be attained. ' Sure, your Honour, that minute in 
which he spoke was hours to me, fearing what 
there might have been done under my roof. And 
do you think that the prisoner in his condemned 
coll could ever be mistaken in the sound of the 
voice of tho jailer telling him to get up and eat 
his last meal, and look for the last time on the 
gun shining throngh the bars ? It is the sudden 
fright and the groat sorrow that bring new things 
to us as if we had known them aU our life. Pass 



MTCROSCOPTC INGENUITY. 


little children at play in the strcetfl, and you voiild 
not know the voice of one of them from another ; 
hut if the cart-wheel Bhould touch one of them, 
and it called out for help, would the sound be 
forgotten, or tlio ncrcain of the mother too far off 
to assist the creature ? But I have other reasons 
for thinking him guilty of more than the one bod 
act. There were a grc:it many foigerics passing at 
the last big fair of Mnlla ; Spclassy hod the hand- 
ling of much of the iiiuncy which waa paid away 
that day, as he was so accommodating in helping 
those who were not good at counting what they 
got when they sold ; and 1 have found out that 
those who brought home unknownst to them the 
liad notes, were those who were in his company.’ 

‘Only a ground of suspicion still,* observed the 
J.P. ; ‘but r shall consult with wiser heads than 
iny own, and let you know the result’ 

This was but a Barmecidial judicial feast to set 
liefore one thirsting for justice ; and slowly and 
almost sullenly the visitor moved into the hail, and 
from thence into the congenial darkness so suited 
to liis own feelings. 


MICROSCOPIC INGENUITY. 

Prom the earliest times down to the present day, 
many examples of niiiiutcmechaiiism have appeared, 
interesting from the patient ingenuity displayed in 
their production. We propose to give our readers 
an jiceouut of one or two of the most curious of 
iliese tiny pieces of handicraft. In the year 1 578, 
^lai’k Scaliot, a blacksmith of London, made 
‘for cxbibitiou and trial of skill one lo(?k of iron, 
steel, and brass of eleven severtil pieces and a 
pipe key, all clean wrought, which weighed but! 
one grain of gold.’ Tic also made a chain of gold | 
of forty-three links, to which he fastened the above- ! 
named artitdes, and put them rouml the neck of a ! 
Ilea, the insect thus becoming harnessed. As the 
chain, lock, and key weighed but one gndii and a 
lialf, the ilea drew them with case ; a preof that if 
the Idacksniitli’s hands ■were laige and sinewy, they 
must have had the delicate touch of a watchmaker’s. 

A beautiful piece of mechanism constructed by 
M. Camus prohnldy stood out prominently in the 
recollection of Louis the Great's childhood. I)e- 1 
scribed by the inventor: ‘It consisted of a small ! 
coach drawn by two liorses, in which was the figure ! 
of ii lady with a footman and page behind. This ; 
coach being jdaced at the extremity of a tabic of a j 
determinate size, the coachman smacked his whip, I 
and the horses immediately set out, moving their 
legs ill a natural manner. When the carriage 
reached the edge of the tabic, it turned on a right 
angle, and proceeded along that edge. When it 
arrived opposite to the place where the king was 
seated, it stopped ; and the page getting down, 
opened the door, upon which the lady alighted, 
liaving in her hand a petition, which she prc< 
sented with a courtesy. After waiting some time, 
she again courtesied and re-entered the carriage ; 
the page then resumed his place; the coachman 
whipped his horses, which began to move ; and 
the footman, running after the carriage, jumped up 
behind, and it drove on.’ 

For the amusement of the same monarch was 
constnicted, by Father Tmchet of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, ‘an automaton consisting 
of moving pictur^ which was considered a master- 
piece of mechanics in the seventeenth century.’ 


The royal lessen and manager called it his liltle 
opera. One of the pictures represented an opera 
in live, acts, and changed -the decorations at the 
commencement of each. The actors performed 
their parts in pantomime ; and this moving picture 
was only sixteen and a half inches in breadth, 
thirteen inches in height, and very little over an 
inch in thickness for the play of the machinery. 
The representation could be stoppeil at pleasure, 
and made to re-commence at the same place by 
the operation of a catch ; the addition of which to 
certain inarionneUcs immortalised by Cervantes, 
might have prevented the terrific onslaught of the 
fiery Don on the villains of the play. The year 
1711 saw Mr Peiikcthman's invention, the Parthe- 
non, or the Temple of the Gods ; the work of several 
years and great expense. It is described as a 
magnificent machine, consisting of several curious 
pictures and about a hundred figures, which moved 
their heads and limbs as naturally as living crea- 
tures. 

The following are from a list of ‘miracles 
of art* exhibited in London in the year 1745: 
‘The little furniture of a dining-room, consisting 
of a diiiiiig-iable, -with two figures seated as if at 
dinner; a footman ivaiting; a card-table which 
opens with a drawer in it ; frame and casters ; 
looking-glass ; two dr>zeii of dishes ; twenty dozen 
of plates; thirty dozen of spoons, and twelve 
skeleton-back chairs with claw feet All the. above 
imticulars are contained in a cherry-stone. A 
lamlaii which opens and slmla by springs, hanging 
on braces, with four persona sitting therein. A 
cmiie-iieck carriage, the wheels turning on their 
axles ; u coachman’s box, &c, of ivory ; together 
with six horse.s and their furniture ; a coachman 
on the box, a dog between bis legs, the reins in one 
hand, and whip in tho other ; the footman behind, 
and a postillion on the leading horses, in their 
proper liveries — all so minute as to be drawn by a 
Itea. The curious little four-wheel open cliaise, with 
the figure of a man in it, all made of ivory, drawn 
by a fiea ; which performs all the offices of a large 
chaise, os Tunning of the wheels, locking, &c., 
weighing hut one grain. A flea, chained by a 
chain of two hundred links, with a padlock and 
key, curiously wrought ; the chain and fiea, pad- 
lock and key, weighing but one-third of a grain. 
And a x^air of steel scissors so minute that sLx pair 
may he wra^iped up in the wings of a fly ; the said 
scissors cut a large horse.-hair.’ 

The Plymmtli Gazette of 1828 contained an 
account of a miniature ciiimon, which is thus 
described. It is complete in all re.*«pi*cl8, having a 
bore and touch-hole ; the gun is made of steel, the 
carriage of gold, and the wheels of silver ; and the 
whole weighs only the twenty-ninth part of a grain. 
The workmanship is very beautiful, out cannot lie 
distinguished except through a powerful magnify- 
ing glass; the size of this warlike engine being 
only that of a common pin's head. That surely 
was a curiosity that might have mode Mr Sam 
Wellcris fortune, liad he taken out a j^tent for his 
‘double million magnifying gas microscopes of 
hextra power.' 

There have been some curious toys in which 
fleas have been the performers. In 1829 a man 
exhibited in London two fleas, one drawing a kind 
of car, and the other a lock and chain, with the 
greatest ease. In Nottingham, also in the same 
year, there were two fleas shewn which had gold 
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chains placed round their necks, the very Lord 
Mayors of fleas. One of them drew a carved chcriy- 
stoiie, and the other a silver cannon. We Rhould 
also mention the case of a flea at Au<^bui^ tliat i 
drew a chain of steel made with links 8 (» flue that 

* thoui^h it he nearly a spsin loiij' the flea will lift ] 
it up when he leaps.’ A London representative of i 
the sharii fraternity drew a four-wheel carrioj'e on < 
springs, with four persona inside, the coachman ^ 
on the box, and a footman beliind, * all proper,’ as ’ 
the language of heraldry hath it. Another flea is 
reconled to have given some evidence of civilisa- 
tion by working the bucket of a well; thus 
uudergoiiig a species of hanl labour for so often 
disturbing the peace of many a slcejiing martyr. 
Some of these vampires, furnished with golden 
saddles and bridles, have caiTie<l little efligies 
of Bonaparte and his jiidcs-de- camp. A still 
further demand is made on our imaginations 
when we read of * a rcprcstnitatioii of the siege of 
Antwerp — a suitable name, by the way, for a fort 
attacked by insects — in which fleas (lischarge<l fire- 
arms, the explosion of which was audible to the 
spectators ; and General Cha&se and Marshal Oemrd 
appeared on fleaback* — encouraging their 'crimson- 
coated A'arlcts.’ This melodrama was followed by 

a grand ballet. But here the entliiisiustic historian 
surely assumes his readers to possess a much larger 
bump of credulity than a pliienologist would give 
them credit for. 

In the matter of patience and ingenuity, Eng- 
lishmen have 110 doubt often been surpassed by 
foreigners. The Garlsnthe Garxite. iiuMitioiied a 
piece of mechanism which perfectly iiuilalcd the 
voice of a child, and produced disiiuctly every 
word >vitli its proper modulation. The mechanism 
was, it is said, very simple, and consisted of sixteen 
lovers answering to the sixteen simple sounds, 
moved by so many keys, like those of a haipsi- 
chonl, so that these, properly touched, produced 
.any articulate sounds required — an article, by the 
way, which certain members of paTliamont and 
liashful young suitors might find very useful. 

In the cathednil of Augshuig there arc to be 
seen some rare specimens of drinking-glosses, made 
hollow and well shaped, with a ring made of the 
piece in turning, which encircles between the 
oottom and body of the glass, and cannot be taken 
off. ‘ I often,' says Misson, in his Voyage to Italy, 

* examined this little miracle of art with a good 
microscope, .and observed the stripes and traces of 
the tool with -which they are turned, so that they 
have no secret in it, but that it was the pure work 
of the eyes and liand.’ A celebrated old manu- 
script waxes enthusiastic on ''Pho Germaine 
Master-picMie,’ to ciuole verbatim, ‘being iliat famous 
knife, which hatn been for some time in England 
and highly applauded by the most exquisite artists ; 
containing in the haft sixty odd several fignres, 
some engmved, others carved, and all to the admi- 
ration of those that behehl them, ft hath two keys, 
which open seven locks, including those various 
Rarities contained therein; it was seven years 
Orinaking, and valued by tho Autliour, that famous 
artist of Germany, at Fifteen Hundred Pounds, 
and in now exposed to piiblique view for England’s 
satisfaction. To be seen at Bartholomew Fairc, 
against the King’s Heml, with other rarities by 
me, John Oiffoud.’ Were it worth while, many 
other instances could bo given of mis-spent ingi'n- ; 
uity on microscopic but useless articles. 


COUNTRY IN AUTUMN. 

John Logan, who Iish been deserilicd as one of ihoso 
nnfortunato raun of geuins whose life has been uiarkcfl 
by disappfimtment and misfortune, waa bom at Soutra 
in Hast Ijothian, in 1748. lie early evinced poetical 
talent^ and throughout tho wholo of his produ^oiis 
thero runs a vein of tendnmcHs, and moral sentiment 
tiugcil with inolancholy. Wo ^ivo on cixtract from ouo 
of his host pieces written during a visit to tho Country 
in Autumu, 

'Tts past ! no more the iSummcr blooms ! 

Asucndiiig in tho rear, 

Behold congenial Autumn comes, 

Tho Sabliaih of the year ! 

What time thy holy whispers breathe. 

The pensive evening shade beneath, 

And twilight consecrates the floods ; 

While Nature strips her garment gay, 

Ami w'ears tlie vesture of demy, 

0 let me wander through the sounding woods t 

Ah ! wcdl-known streams !— ah ! wontcti groves, 

Still plotnrcd in my iiiiml ! 

Oh ! wuToil Mteno of yonlhfnl loves. 

Whoso image lives hchiiul ! 

While sail I ponder on the past, 

The joys that must no lon^'cr last ; 

The wihl-tlower strewn on Sniiimer s hicr, 

Thu dying music of the grove, 

And tho last oleglos of hivo, 

Dissolve the soul, and draw tho tender tear ! 

My steps, when innocent and young, 

Tlieso fiiiry ftaths piii-snod ; 

And wandering o’er tin* wild, f sung 
Hfy fancies to tho wood. 

1 mourned the linnet-lover’s fate. 

Or turtle from liffr innril**red male, 

(.\mdeiuncil Lliu wldowo 4 l hours to woil : 

Or while the mournful vision rose, 

I sought tn weep for imagoil wi»es 
Nor real life liclieved a tra.;ic tnl»! ! 

Alas ! Misfortune’s cloud unkind 
May .Slimmer soon o'ereasl ! 

And cruel Fate's untimely wind 
All human beauty blast ! 

The wrath of Nature smites our bowers, 

And promi.scd fruits and cherished flowers. 

The ho])es of life In embryo .sweeiis ; 

Tale o'er tho ruins of his prime, 

And desolate heforo his time, 

111 silence sail tho inournor walks and weeps ! 

Yet not unw'elcomc waves tho wood 
That hides me in its gloom. 

While hist ill melancholy niuod 
I muse upon tho tomb. 

Their cheipiered leaves the brauclics slicil ; 

Whirling in eddies o’er my licail. 

They sadly sigh that Winter 's near : 

The warning voice I hear lx*hin(l, 

TJint shakes the wood without a wind. 

And solemn sounds Ihu death-bell of the year. 

Nor will I court Lethean slreains, 

Thu sorrowing sciiso to steep ; 

Nor drink oblivion of the themes 
On which I love to weep. 

Holalcd oft by fnblad rill, 

Whilo nightly o*er the hallowed hill 
Aiinal music soems to mourn ; 

I 'll listen Auiuinii’s closing strain ; 

Then woo tho walks of youth again, 

And pour my sorrows o’er tho untimely um ! 
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AUTUMN. 


Summer has departcMl, and Ihii autumnal winds aro 
blowinj' chill. The Spirit of the year, who rose, 
violet-crowned, from tlie pure snows of Winter’s 
grave, to grow through Spring to Suinnier from a 
lovely child to a fair and grai.ious woman, has 
stood on the last hfiiiiidary of Sumincr\s land, and 
has once iiioro gazed backward over the shade and 
sun-chcckcrud road sins has traversetl with such 
kindly iiitent, before leaving it behind her for ever. 
'Phe noonday sunsliinc slreains upon the deepening 
auburn of her hair, and reveals her beautiful as 
ever— with a beauty wbo^ie curves are more 
grandly nindelled, and a loinlcr smile that is grave 
with sadder meaning. The rose.s lliat bloomed so 
brightly in her path and all about her, have shed 
their sweet ])etals, and the wdnds have blown them 
and dried them ; but ns the spirit survives the 
body, so the scent of the llowers that owed their 
living beauty t(» the warm rarc.*5S of her hands, 
still lingers near her, recalling the sweet inoinory 
of their lives. The soft warm breezes an: loath to 
leave her, and woo her kisses still ; tlie sun blazes 
as though there W'cre no coming winter for him, 
and the air is warm ; but on a .sudden the winds 
nistle in the already thinning trce.s, bringing a 
wild flight of crackling leuve.s, whirling, ns though 
in homage, to her feet. Slie. shivers benenth the 
bleak touch of Atitiiiiin, and turns away with a 
sigh. But soon the sigh relaxes, and gives place to 
a loving smile, os she finds that though inevitably 
nearing the goal of decay and death, it is in her 
pow(T still to gild whatever of that decay lies 
beneath, and to iliiig over it all a glorious mantle 
of beauty and plenty ; and with that comfort in her 
heart she travels oiiwunl down the fair slopes of 
autumn, making them rich with a wealth of gor- 
geous beauty and luxuriant ]ilenty that neither 
spring nor suiiiiner knew. She waves her wand, 
and straight the fields grow splendid with the 
ripening gold of oats and rye and wheat, which 
hang their richly laden heads, grown too heavy for 
the slender stems. The winds miirmiir gently 
through the rustling coru ; the sun darts down his 


fiery beams, brightening the wealth of moving 
yellow brown to a living, glowing sea of gold ; 
and the Spirit laughs with a joy whose generous 
warmth falls over all the earth, deepening every 
tint, and making each odour of fruit and flower 
luscious with heavier fragrance, and filling every 
nook and comer with precious gifts U) iriuii ; and 
as she laughs the sound iimriiinrs rippling through 
the mr : 

*Tis the rush of the breeze through the dewy corn 

And the garden’s perfumed dyes. 

'Pile little delicate vrild-flowers are dead, but the 
w’astcs and marshes ainl valleys are ricdily draped 
with ferns and orchiils ; the mountains are purple 
with heather; and in the woods spring thousands 
of fungi, graceful in a hundred forms, and glowing 
with scarlet and mauve and gold. 

(hinlcns arc redolent with the fragrance of 
bloomy peach and juicy ai)ric.ot, grcengiiges, red- 
idieeked nectarines, and purple plums ; and the 
orchards are rich with shining apples and luscious 
lH*ars. The corn has bomi reaped, and gathered, 
and thatched ; and the country is tilled with the 
hiiiii of thrash ing-maeliiiies .and the echo of many 
voices, llarvest-lioine is still the great rural 
holiday in Kiigland, the completion and crown of I 
the countryman's hihours ; and the harvest-moon ^ 
shines bright and clear above the iiierriment of 
men and the gleaned and garnered treasures of the 
earth. The hedges and ditches and wooded dells are 
wreathed in ivy, and the crimson-berried arum, and j 
green briony garlands ; and feathered fringes of the 
clematis are intertwined with the red-streaked | 
trumpets of the honeysuckle and the freckled 
caps of the tall foxglove. Clustering nuts hong 
their hazel heads, and the graceful aconi covers 
the stunly oak. And over ami above all the tiny 
spidfir throws an cucliantcd web of beauty in the 
transparent veil of silver tissue that he weaves 
over all the landscape, shifting and glancing in 
argent light over Btubblc-ficld and leafy copse, 
twining in beauty round the velvet heail of the 
tidl bulrush, aud curtaining in the lost swaying 
bluebells on the hill. 
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Autumn has not the ex(|uisite frashiieaa of spring 
or the flowery brightness of simimer j but it is 
Htill rieli in a beauty that is draped in robes of 
gorgeous colouring ; for the woods arc glorious 
with the magic of amber and crimson light ; and 
when the early twilight falLs^ and the sun sets, the 
brilliance of their dyes seems to be new-born in 
upper air, as the skies burn and blaze at the dictate 
of the dying sun, who darts his slanting rays at 
the painted mantle of the woods, and sets them 
afire with a heavenly flame, till earth and sky and 
the reflected world beneath the waters meet in a 
universal glorj^ ; and when it dies, and the earth 
darkens, a veil of misty light rises fram the 
face of river and lake and marsh, ami infolds 
the gloaming in its dense while folds. But 
beautiful and weird as it is, the mist strikes 
damp and chill, ami those who are wra])pcd in its 
clinging mantle are glad to oxcluinge it for tlie 
warmer, brighter atmosphere of the cfisy room, 
which sends its gleams of lamp and flickering fire- 
light in long broken lines out across the wliib^ mist, 
to lure them in. Jn the country, and more especi- 
ally liy the river, how beautiful with all iLs w’eird- 
nesd that liliny mist-veil — lilarth s ])ale uight-ilrcss 
»i.i. How capriciously it .seems to rise in isolated 
places ; how fantastic are the shapes it asaiiiucs ; 
how swiftly it gathers height and ileiisily ; and how 
suddenly it again shrinks back into insignificance. 
One minute you are gliding peactifiilly with the 
Btrcain, the splash of the oars being the only break 
in the twiliglit stillness (and when is Natui'c more 
still than in an autumnal evening) ; you gaze at 
the crimson glow in which cailh and sky are 
bathed, and yon wonder dreamily which is more 
real, the iniiet darkening world above, or the 
treiniilous shadowy world beneath the waters; you 
look with a vague curiosity at the (pt^et figure, so 
strangely like yourself, that gazes up at you from 
bedow, and try to imagine tlie life down there. 
These thoughts have passed like a flash through 
your brain, yet when you look up again 3-011 fiml 
the outline of the familiar scene cjiang(?cl as by 
magic. Far and near, wliile draperieil iurins 
seein rising and sprisiding, advancing, retreating 
— blotting out in their gliding pnigresa a clump 
of w'illows, a cottage, a fndd — a very army of forin- 
Icsa shapes, that draw ever closer together, cloud- 
ing all before them ; the banks recede, and the 
river widens into a sea — fanUistic, flouliiig fringes 
of white vapour rise from beneath, and wit^alhe 
your boat, effacing that ([uiet figure below, as they 
stealthily creep up and over the rowlocks, and 
round your feet and knees, and up to your very 
throat, which they seem to grasp with icy fingers. 
You shiver at the chill, ami suddenly realise that 
the world has disappeared and you with it, and 
that you (or is it your sjiirit i) are alone, suspended 
in the midst of a rolling ocean of vapour, iiiroiigli 
which you catch no glimpse of earth or sky, moon 
or stars. 

Looked at in some lights, the time .about October 
is the saddest time of the year, for in no other am 
decay and death so rife ; and its great brief beauty 
only seems to render it more paUietic still ; but as 
trutb is many-sided, so is the autumii-tiiiie, and 
viewed in another light, surely it is the most bois- 
terous and jolliest time in all the year. Never is 
the earth so overflowing with Nature’s royal gifts ; 
never is the human heart so full of joyous grati- 
tude, for ill autumn is the fulfilment of nil the 


f iromise and hope and faith of spring ; never is the 
ace of old, grape-crowned Backus so broad or so 
jolly, for in the sunny south the vineyards blush 
rosy red beneath the sun’s burning kiss ; in a Uiou- 
sand vats the must foams round the feet of men 
and girls, and the land runs red with sparkling 
wine -which is surtdy one of Nature’s kindliest 
gifts, though mail in his brutal ignorance but too 
often abuses it, and turns the blessing into a bitter 
curse. Beneath Kiiglaml’s slimly skies the grape 
does not blush so brightly; but In green and 
graceful beauty our twining hop-gardciis put to 
shame the foreign vines, whose natural grace is so 
often destro3'cd by being confined to the ugly 
fon^sts of upright slicks, excepting in fair lazy 
Ttal\% wli(;n?, like our own temlriled hops, tliey 
are allowed to twine from jiule to pole, from tree 
to tree at their own sweet will, seeming a very 
troop of laiigliiiig Bacchantes dancing and swaying 
to the rhythm of the winds and breezes, liaud 
clasped in liainl. 

Then when the sunshine pah-s, and wiinls blow 
bleak and thin the trees and liedges, aiiluinii i.s 
I still dear to the lieart of the spurtsmaii and the 
hunter, bringing manly and s]»iiit-stirring spurts 
wliich nil a huge place in the life and interesU 
of man}’, and helping to form some of the sterling 
qualities that go to the making of the Kiiglisli 
cuuiiiry-gentleiiian. 

What cau be more delightful and heaUlifiil than 
the brisk ride, to the aceonipaniinent of ‘ A soutli- 
erl}' wind and a cloudy sk}-,’ through the fivsli 
dewy lanes, that are bright with hiiis and haws, 
amrd(*atlly with ]mrj>le niglilshade, to the meet, 
wh(;re horses, hounds, and men arc, all pcrva«K*d 
with the general e.\citeinent; and when the hounds 
fhiw off, and the horses follow uith wiiigeil feet 
suiroHS ploughed fields, iipcpiiet cmnitiy roa«ls, over 
green eominons that are ]iri.sinaiic in the morning 
sun with the aiiy draperies of innumerable dewy 
gossamer webs; lli rough woodland paths that are 
beautiful with the glory of dying leaves, and over 
hills and downs whose .slirnbs show crimson in 
the early liglit ; through ipiiet farm-yanis, and 
across liedges and ditches and sparkling streams 
altondedL by Iho cxeilmiient of the Imnlsinan's 
horn, tongue of hounds, shouting of men, and 
neighing of horses, ius the scent is found, aud 
llcmanl luis ‘ gone away ! ’ 

Cruel though it seems to main', this plotasuro, 
attained through the death of uii innocent animal, 
is after all but an (Miiblein of Avhat Nature is con- 
stantly teaching. I’ain ami pleiLsurc, ugliness and 
beauty, life and ileath, go ever hand in hand ; and 
in aiiluinn, at the aamu time that Nature’s chief 
occupation is in dissemination or vegetable birth, 
its chiefest beauty arises from, the vegetable death 
that is going on everywhere, and filling the earth 
with glory ; so that we see. the general mother 
i'iiarth clothing licrscif in the lovely decay of her 
dead children, even while the full seed that shall 
lie the liopo and the life of anotlicr year sleeps 
warm within her bosom. 

And us the trees turn to gold beneath the Midas 
touch of nature, and the leaves fall one by one to 
transfigure the Jtlarth witli the loveliness of death 
(as if to give her a peep beyond the grave), the 
fierce autunm gales tnat tell of coming winter 
begin to blow, aud the ‘ sere and yellow ' leaves 
ore torn from the creaking bouglis, and the forest 
world stripped of its pride, shevrs like a desert. 



FALLEN FORTUNES. 


So, since the beginning of the world, Time has nnt for iny sake only ; for she has actually bought 
moved on through the ages ; great Nature has Tony a trap, bat, and ball ! One would liavc 
kept on her way ; spring, summer, autumn, ami thought she nad had a fortune left her — exceT»t for 
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winter have followed on iu unvarying succession, her f;uje, jujor darling/ Here her voice grew sud- 
and filled the earth with cver-recuiTiiig beauty — denly grave. ‘ I am afraid there is something — I 
Time, the Seasons, Nature, have travelled oii in mean, more than Tony and the hahy and myself — 
obedience to immutable laws, which in their upon lier mind, Jelf. 1 can't make her out at all. 
changeless, resistless sequence pass ovi*r unheeded She is sometimes ipiitc «‘xlravagantly gay : apiit-on 
the individual pain and sorrow, sin and death, that maiiiior, 1 am sure ; utul IhciL again, she hecoiiies 
fill the earth with a bitter cry. AVliei'cver tlimngh more depressed than 1 have ever yet seen her ; and 
the ages lias existed life, there has been death ; tJuit, alas ! I can see is natural. Do yon know aiiy- 
beauty, wherever ugliness; whore pleasure, pain, thing, dear JelF, about my Kitty, that I don’t know?' 
Evil and suffering and death play as hirge a jmt Jenny looked at him very oarne-ily as slm said 
in Nature’s economy as good and life and bi:auty ; these words, but the young man's face only rellcctod 
they aro dependent one on the other, and must go her own quii.t sorrow. 

hand in hand ; for until Time shall end, life must 'Notiiing, I think, Jexmy, that you don’t know,’ 
he evolved from death, as death from life, and the he answered ‘She has avoided me- I may almost 
pain and evil of one must be the good and tlclight say shrunk from me— for this long time ; ever 
of another. The world is full to ovoiilowiiig of since you have been ill, iiidoed.* 
beauty and truth, love and hate, good and evil, ‘And she has seem Mr Holt,’ sighed Jenny. *0 
and all scums wrong uiitl confusion and disortlcr. why, O why have I hcen struck ilowii like this,' 
But above and through all, the mighty Spirit that added she passionately, ‘and rendered a useless 
rules the universe through immutable, uiichange- hunlen, while all things have been going wTong ! 
able laws, evolves onlor from chaos, good from Jeff, you’ll lose her : mark my wonls, we shall all 
seeming evil, light from darkness. As Nature lu.-e her, and she will fling herscir away upon that 
travels on blind and biNintifiil down the centuries, man, fur our poor sakes.* 

heedless of the cries and groans that rise from ‘ Don’t, Jenny, don’t ! T beseech > on not to give 
every nook of the earth to heaven, a spirit *d‘ in- way. There is a Ood in heaveiu who will not 
iinite beauty and fitness and harmony is breathed permit it.' 

through the discordant, contrary elements, though ‘Ah, you think so,* rcturncil Jenny bitterly. ‘It 
we may not see it In^ro, and the universe jjursnes is a happy faith/ 


its forenilod inevitable way to the snienm iniinurtal * It is a true one/ 

music of Live and Power and J iisUce, which are ‘What! that horrible things arc m^t permitted 

eternal and divine. to happmi every day ? T see tliero is another mail 

; from llio : the Suncho has arrived. That makes 

FALLEN F O It T IT N G St the fiffh; and still no news— no gleam of hope.' 

‘There is hope always, Jenny.' Slio looked up 
chapteh XLViir. J3i<F..vKiXij IT, quickly as the binl to whiuli he had 

Jfff remained at his post in Abdell Court for the likened her, with swiftly scrutinising glance, 
lemainder of that eventful day, though with a mind ‘ He has come 1 Our father is alive ! * 

hut little disposed for his business duties. As he Then, but for his arm, she would have fallen ; 

had expected, however, and to liis great relief, his her cheeks wcrii white, her eyes were closed ; she 
employer did not rclmii. The young follow would ; lay upon his breast like a thing of stone, 
have miind it diflicult indeed to maintain iu his | ‘(Ireat hiNiven! have 1 killed her with my 
presence that indilferent air and manner which I stupid folly?' exchiiineil Jell* in horror, ‘How 
Dalton had enjoined upon him ; and however j could [ hope to keep such a secret from eyes like 
successfully he had played an assiimeil part with \ lid’s ! Jenny, Jenny, speak to me !* 


the editor of the fiwHIfunyvs Mivjiir.ine, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would have been equally forliinnt(> 


‘ 1 hear you : 1 shall live to see him yet ! ' she 
muriuurcMl fiiintly. ‘Lay mo down — with my face 


with Richard Holt. When the oHice closed he ; to Ihe wall, Jell*. Leave me alone with my Maker, 
betook himself at once to Brown Street, w'licre he whom I liave cleuied. Ho w’ill send the tears 
4^ound Jenny, for the first time since her illness, presently/ 

'^sitrmcinthelittleup-stairsmrlonr— to which, even ‘ You will not speak of this, Jenny— just yet ?' 
with her ordinary lodgers, Mi-s Haywood lie-sitatod said he, once more alarmed at her long silence, 
to give the title of drawing- room, but modestly ‘To no human ear: no, Jell*. Leave me now, 
termed it her ‘ first-floor front.* There >vcrc flowers and go to Kilty/ 

in the room, and in the wiiulow-sill there was a Jell* left the n>oni, closing the door softly behind 
flower-box full of bud and blossom, that tilled the him. In tluv little passage he met Nurse I lav wood, 
oir with fragrance. ‘Well, Miss Jenny is getting on nicely, blaster 

‘Is it not beautiful?* cried Jenny, drawing her Geolfrey ; is she not ?’ 
viBitoi/s attention at once to this niiwontcil onia- ‘ Yes, nurse?. But she is tired, and wishes to get 
ment * Does not our room look a perfect bower ?' .a little rest; so do not let her be disturbed. 

‘ A very proper cage for a sick bird to dwell ill, Where is Kilty ?’ 
till she is strong enough to fly at large iu the siuiiiy ‘ Lor bless ye, why, where should she be c.xcept 
south,’ answered Jeff gallantly. i with the baby ! She can searee ever be got to let 


‘Now, none of that, Jeff 1 am not Mr Sanders, j him out of her sigliL It ’s my opinion, what with 
lemember; so please to stick to what I know is I attending to that dear child, and housekeeping, and 
your proper element — prose. 1 can’t think what . always being worricil about this^ond that, os she is 
has come to dear Kitty, that she should suddenly ‘ a-wo!iriiig hci'sclf out. I daren’t tell Miss Jenny, 
njih into these extravagances : it is not only j but I have come across Miss Kitty at times wlicu 
flowm,1rat all sorto of delights and delicacies ; and | she looks fit to break her heart, though she has 
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always a smile and a kind word for a body when 
she Speaks to one/ 

* I liope she will speak to me, iinrse. Please to 
s:iy I wish to see her on very particular business, 
und that I will not detain her lon;^.’ 

As he waited in tlio silting^room down-stairs, 
revolving in his mind, how he should break Ids 
great news to Kitty, but failing to hit upon a plan, 
Siero re-entered to him jMrs Haywood. 

‘ Miss Kitty is very sorry, sir, but she is much 
engaged ; and if you would kindly write her a 
lino, instead of seeing her 

‘1 7 nu 8 t sec lier,^ interrupted Gcotfrey impa- 
tiently. *Did you not tell her 1113' biisiiiess wiis 
very particular ? ’ 

‘ Well, yes, Master Jeff, T did ; and that was the 
very thing, to tidl you the holiest truth, as seemed 
to scare her. She has got enough and to spiuc on 
her poor mind already, you siie.* 

* Please go ami tell licr, nurse, that it is ahso- 
lut(dy indispensable I should see her, but that what 
I have to «iy will not distress her. lie sure yon 
tell iier that' 

‘ Lor, Miuster Jeff, you ain’t a got any good news 
for her, have you?* answered the old Taily in a 
trembling voice. ' Nothing about Mr John — him 
as I remember as young as you be, and as comely ?* 

* There is no time to lose about what I have to 
say,’ answered ^eff. with as constrained a manner 
as nature penuilted him to assume ; * and 1 do beg 
you will give luy message.* His heart smote liiiu 
at having to snub the good old dame, but he was 
also irritated at her sagacity, or rather at the tniiis- 
parency of his own utlempts to conceal his ermiid. 
If his heart luul been in literature, Mr Sanders 
would have read him os easily as a proof-sheet : it 
was only where his h'elings were not cuncerned 
that Geoffrey Derwent could play the hypocrite. 
While still conning that unwonted part, Kitty 
ciiteixul the room. 

* Well, Jefl', what is it /* cried she, hoMing out 
her hand. ‘ I never knew such a mail of mj’ster}'. 
There is baby taking his first beef-tea, and yet 
Nurse Haywood says I must leave him to attend 
your Highness.* Her air and manner were too light 
and gay to be natural to the occasion in any cjise ; 
but contrasted with her looks, which were waii and 
worn beyond anything he could have antici|iatcd, 
they seemed unreal indeed. Her eyelids were 
heavy and swollen, and on her fair while brow sat 
unmistakable care and woe. 

‘Tam not come upon iiiy own affairs, dear Kitty,’ 
said Jeff assuriiigly, ‘or I would not have been so 
iniporiuiiate.’ 

‘ The affairs of no one else can interest me — and 
all of us — ^half so much,* she aiisweriMl smilingly. 

‘1 meant to say I should not have intruded here, 
without a sufliciciit motive, Kitty— that is all. The 
fact is that — that — Mr Holt’— 

At that name a shadow fell on Kitty’s face and 
chased her sinilo away ; she had heeii standing 
hitherto, but now at once sat down. 

‘That Mr Holt lias hail a suiiunouH to Liverpool 
with respect to the ai'rival of the Sancho' 

‘Ah, yes ; that is the Rio steamer,’ she answered 
sadly. < The fifth that has brought 110 news.* 

‘ Well, it luM brought news.* 

‘Of the FUimhorough Head ? What news V in- 
quired Kitty eagerly. 

‘ The ship was wrecked ; that ’s certain ; but 
there were some survivors— two.* 


‘Two,* repeated Kitty mournfully ; ‘ but two I * 

‘ It is lint yet known for certain — that is, publicly 
—who they are ; but— now, don’t cry, Kitty, dar- 
ling Kitty — but there ’s a hope.’ 

‘ A hope ? What ! of papa’s being alive, and be 
not here ! I don’t believe it. I want no more such 
hopes, Jeff ; 1 can’t bear them. They are killing 
me, I tell you ; they are driving me to— I 
don’t know what I am saying, Jeff, but I can’t bear 
them.’ Her head had fulhin forward upon her 
open hands, and she was crying bitterly. 

* Do you suppose I cuiihl come here to mock you, 
Kitty ? 1 came to comfort you, to gladden you.’ 

‘ To gladden me V She shook her head ; her 
tone was as though he had suggested the most 
iinlikidy thing on earth ; and yet she raised her 
face all wet with tears. 

^ Me is alive, Kitty ; your father is alive !* She 
looked like one awakened from a dream ; astounded, 
dazed ; the light of joy was breaking 011 the night 
of woe, but very slowly'. 

‘Alive ! Papa alive ! Where u he ?* 

‘In England. You will sue him soon. I have 
seen him.’ 

‘Thank God, thank God i ’ she muriiiurud. ‘ Oh, 
thank God ! ’ 

Still she did not rise, nor .<«hcw any pas.sionate 
exeitemimt, such as he had expected, and had seen 
in Jenny. ‘ Is he well, Jelf ?’ she went on slowly. 

‘Yes, quite well. Philip Astor is with him, and 
has been very, very good to him. He is to be 
called Dalton now, and recognised as his brother.’ 

‘ When sliall I see him ? When is he coming^ 
Why is he not here ?’ 

‘ jjecause he feared the. shock might be too much 
for you and .Jininy. lie. is close by. Shall I fetch 
him ill, or will you wail a little f* 

‘ Wait a little— just a iniuute.’ As she spoke, a 
joyful cry burst forth in the quiet street. Roth 
glanced through the window, and on the other side 
of the wa^*^ was Tony clasped in the urms of a thin 
grizzled man, in wayworn and outlaiidisli garb. 
Rebind them stood aiiotlier. ’L'hey were looking 
towards the house, and Jell' beckoned to them fran- 
tically, and ran to the front door. The next 
moment, Kitty', sobbing as though her heart would 
brcNik, was struined passionately to her father's 
bmast. 

‘ Don’t cry, don’t cry,* he whispered, though the 
tears were fulling down liis own weather-beaten 
cheeks like rain ; ‘and 3'ou have not yet kissed 
dear Philip— your Giicle Philip.* 


to. 


DRUMMERS AND FIFERS. 

And the village ’wakes to the sound of the dnun. 

Old Song. 

Drums and fifes arc probably the most ancient^ 
as the}' are certainly tlie most familiar, of all our 
musiciil paraphernalia ; and they have been through 
many ages associated with scenes of warlike interest 
and display. Whatever bo their origin, there is a 
charm connected with the fife and drum which is 
alien to all other instruments, and which mak^ 
the music they produce more applicable to mili* 
taiy purposes than au^' other. It would be diffi* 
cult, if not whuU^ impossible to describe the 
'ause of this, but it is certain that on the line 
of march men find it easier to keep step to the 
lively tones of the fife and the brisk roU of the 
drum than to follow a brass bond, which cannot be 
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distinctly licani further than about half the lenp^li 
of a battalion. It is a siii^^ilar thing, however, 
that it is only the English-speiikiiig peoples who 
make this kind of music national, for the French 
and other continental armies generally inarch to 
the sound of the drum alone, or to a combinuiioii 
of drum and bugle, when their brass bands arc not 
playing. Hut this kind of music baa neA-er found 
lavuiir with our ISritisli n*.ginicuts, though many 
attempts liave hccii made iu intnMluce it. It hits 
a foreign ring about it Avhich makes it unpleasant S 
to English cars, and it is of a very nionotonoiiii j 
cliaractcr, there being no more iliaii fivci notes on I 
the common bugle ; conscionuntly the few tunes j 
that can be played upon it nave a sameness about | 
them which is oxcee<lingly wearisome to the ear. 
Hut this ilocs not prevent its being used occasionally, I 
as a change to the music of the trombone or the 
fife. 

The chief glory of the drum lies in the crispness 
of its sound an<l the beauty of its a])pointmcnts, 
though of late years ibis useful instrument lias 
been sadly used, by licing cut down to a mere 
skeleton, composed principally of bolts and sertiws, 
with scarcely any body to it at all. The handsomest 
specimens of the drum which liavehecii familiar to 
us from childhood and to preceding generations, are 
thos(3 borne by the drummers of the C luanls, wliich 
are heaulifnlly cmbbizoned Avith the royal coat of 
arms and the names of the Kittles in Avhich each 
regiment has been engaged ; and the bearers take 
a pride in kcc]ung the plain brass brilliant, Avhilc 
the emblazoned portion is always well polished 
with beeswax. 

M)rumnicr’ is the lowest rank in the Hritish 
army, for the private soldiers are incliuUul in the 
tcrni//c, and the former rec(?ives a penny per diem 
more pay than the latter. Hut tliough humble, it 
is a rank Avhich ought not to be despised, seeing, 
os Ave shall jiresently shew, tliat it has been 
ennobled by Imm* ileeds, and, like the liiglicst rank 
in the army, boiionred with the piA>s(Mice and 
patronage of rovalty itself, 'fhe holders of the 
rank are generally the sons of soldiers, and have i 
been educated in the regimental school, the attend- 1 
ance at Avliicli is still kept up, cA’^en after they join ' 
the service, until they attain the age of eighteen. 
Bcfoi-c tli(*y are permitted to eiitw- the regiment, 
hoAvever, the consent of their parents is obtained, 
and the boys tbemsoh'es must be thoroughly 
trustworthy and intelligent. As, however, the 
supply of boys, sons of men still serving, is limited, j 
ill coiiBcqueiicc of the nistrictions with n^spect to 
marriage in the army, iimiiy of them arc obtained 
from those excellent institutions, the Duke of 
York. Caledonian, and Hibernian Schools, where 
they iiavc already received a scini-military educa- 
tion, fitting them for the neAV career Avhich they 
have chosen to adopt. The barrack-life of a 
drummer is not an enviable one, for the youth 
is exposed to many evil temptations, and is often 
made the slave or errand-Doy of the common 
soldier. But these evils have of late years been 
considerably decreased by the AAUse act of separating 
the boys from the men and allowing them to liaA'c 
a mess of their own. The duties of the dmmmcr 
are of a somewhat varied kind, and arc not by any 
me^ns limited to the pleasant task of playing at 
the head of a famous regiment. He has to mount 
guard in his turn whenever the guard is nnder 
the command of an officer, cither canying his 


drum Avilh him, or in the case of a fifer, his bugle ; 
bis duty Avlicn oil guard being to go on oilicial 
(ami oftirii non-ollicial) errands, to sound or beat 
the salute and tattoo, and to accompany w'itli a 
lantern the olliccr's ‘ rounds * at night. In barracks, 
the^ dniirnncr perforins orderly or piquet duty, 
which consists in snunrling or licatiiig the ‘calls' 
and warnings for the n'sseiiihliiig of the troops for 
the ditfcrcnl drills ami parades. 

When in cunip the whoh* band of drummers 
and lifers assemble four times a day under the 
coiiiiiiand of the dram-major, and play Avhat is 
termed Il(*veille, Trooj), Retreat, and Tattoo or 
.as some are inclined to call it, the Taptoo. The 
Rtiveille (from the French verb rtvdllcr^ to uw'ake) 
is generally played at five o’clock a.m. to rouse 
the cainp from its slumbers ; and a A’ery pretty 
effect it lias when one stands at a distance and 
listens to the various bauds playing it as they 
march round their cainp, each introducing into 
the regulation music some faA'onrite National air. 
Troop is played at nine a.m. and is the commence- 
ment of an ordinary day’s proceedings ; Retreat 
at siin.set, or ‘gun-lire’ as it is sometimes called, 
being the Lime Avhen the evening gun is fired and 
the standard lowered ; and Tattoo or Roll-call at 
ten o’clock i*.m.* Twenty minutes is alloAA’cd for 
the duration of the roll-call, the commencement 
and finish of which arc Boumled on the bugle, and 
are called the first and last ‘posts.’ It is only 
the infantry regiments Avbich. possess a drum and 
fife band, the members of which number from 
tAventy to thirty for each battalion. 

The iiniibnn of our drummers and fifers must be 
familiar enough to the eyes of CA’cry Englishman ; 
vet very few people imagine that there is anything 
lieyoud mere oriiaiiieiit in the spotted luce wdiich 
adorns their siuirlot tunics. But them is nothing 
connected with tlio British army which is too 
insignilicant to bear a history of its owm, and con- 
sequently Ave find that the bine spot Avhich is 
scattered so thickly on the drniiimor’s tunic is the 
celebrated fleur-de-lUf or French lily, which being 
Avom by the hvjhed rank in the royal armies 
of France was, as a mark of out military superiority, 
bestoAved upon the himt rank in the British army. 
When in the licld, the fift! gives place to the bugfe, 
and a bugler is attached to each coxupany, the 
coiiiuiundiiig ofiicor also being accompanied by a 
bugler of bis own. The remainder of the driiiu- 
inei-s are employed in the delicate and difficult 
duty of carrying the wounded to the hos])iliil or 
ambukinco, . they haA’ing previously been taught 
bow to bandage up Avounds in the absence of the 
siiigi'oii. Indeed many a brave fellow has ere now 
owed his life to the skilful and gentle liiuids of a 
little drum-boy, eillier from a timely bandage, or 
that ‘cup of cold Avater’ Avliicli, to a wounded nian 
on the field of battle, is worth all the gems in a 
monarch’s crown. 

Instances ha\'c occurred in Avhich the youthful 
soldler-Samaritan lias been .stricken by cniel death 
in the midst of his charitable work ; and many of 
our reoilers may perchance have seen the exquisite 
little water-colour sketch by the Queen’s eldest 

* ITithcrtd, the time for roll-call or tattoo has varied, 
it having been nine o’clock in summer and half-pa.st eight 
in winter when in camp, and nine in winter and ten in 
suuinier when in barracks; but a general order lust 
issniul fixes tbc time at ten P.M. all the year round— a 
boon whi<^ will be appreciated by the army at large. 
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rlauf^litPT, dcpictinp; a Bccno of this kind which 
happened in the CVimoo. The drninmcrs of the 
British army have at all times acquitted themselves 
nobly in the field ; and had we space at our com- 
mand, we could give illustratioiiH of Individual 
nets of bravery that ought for ever to cost a halo 
uroiiiid the name. It must sndice, however, to 
mention one or two incidents that have occurred ! 
within the iiioiiiory of iiuiny who arc still living. 
In one of the battles of the Peninsular war, a 
drummer, whose name and corps have both been 
unfortunately lost to history, having waiulcivd 
from Ills regiment, was taken prisoner hy the 
French and brought before. Napoleon as a sjiy. 
Bonaparte frowned beavily npfin his piisoiier as 
he clemandcil of bini liis rank in the British j 
army. On being loM it was that of a druiiimer, ■ 
the Kmperor, to test the truth of the ri-ply, caused 
a ilmm to be brought, and requested his prisoner 
to beat 'the cLarge 1' 

The druininers eyes snarklpd with enthusiasm 
as 1 h! gave the terrific roll and rabqdan demanded. 

'Now heat a retreat,’ said Napoleon. 

‘I cannot,* replied the drummer proudly; ‘no 
such a thing is known in the English army. We 
never retreat.* 

‘Good!* jcxclaimcd Ihc Emperor. ‘Vou ni*e a 
brave, lad, and may rejoin j'our own army.’ 

*J'hon turning to those near him, Na}»oleon gave 
directions that the druiiimer should he couducled 
Imck ill safelv to the English lines. Fortune is, 
liowever, a fickle jade, for at the battle of Waterloo 
ibis humble boro met with a sad death. lie bad ! 
been out with a body of skiniiislicrs, who were j 
suddenly attacked by cavalry and driven back on j 
their supports. The latter formed square, and the j 
earth shook beneath the feet of tlic advancing | 
cuirassiers as they ro<le right up to the imints of j 
the bayonets. Beneath that ranipaii; of steel lay 
the dnimmer, who had been loo late to seek the 
shelter of the square. He was sab*, however ; ami 
when the horsemen were driven back, be junipcil 
merrily upon his legs and shouted ; ‘ Hollo, com- 
rades ! here I am, safe enough !’ ^J'hcsc were tlii^ 
last woids he ever uttered ; for at that moment a 
round-shot carried liis bead olf his shoulders ami 
bespattered his crimruiJcs witii his brains. Such 
is tius fortune of war. 

In llic Crimea, »n the ovening of the day on i 
which an unsuccessful attack had been made upon | 
the. Redan, a drummer was observed to leave the ! 
shelter of the treiicbes with his can of tea in his 
hand, and in the midst of a fearful shower of shot 
and shell from the llussian batteries, he threaded 
his way amongst the wounded, giving a drink lierc 
and a drink there until liis can was cmiitied. Tlieu 
flinging the empty can towards the enemy with a ' 
gesture of defiance, he wjdked coolly back to his 
])ost. By the means of this timely assistance some 
of thii wounded -wei’e able to bear their siTtferings 
until darkness enabled them to be rtiscucd from 
death. The dnimmer-boy who did this brave deed 
received tlic Victoria Cross from Her Majesty's 
own hand. 

Om* more incident w'o may mention of recent 
occiin*ciic.c. During the Abyssinian expedition, a 
bugler whoso name wc have foigbttcn, though it 
is inscrihcd on England’s roll of honour, was 
appointed field bugler ; and as such, his duty was 
to accompany the general in command. When 
the army approached MagdMa, this gallant lad left 


Lord Napier’s side unseen, and reaching the gales 
before tlie stomiing-party, lie was the first to dash 
into the stronghold of the tyrant For this daring 
service he of course obtained the cross For Valour. 

When a hoy enters the army at a very early age, 
which sometimes hup|K:ns in the case of one who 
h:is suddenly lutcoiiie an orphan, he is generally 
made much of hy the oHicers, and eventually ranks 
us the ‘pet of the rcginicnt* An instance of this 
kind occurred in one of the regiments of the Guards 
shortly aftiT the Crimean war. A bright, intelli- 
gent little fellow about nine years* of age, whose 
father had been killed at the battle of liikerman, 
and whose molher, having three younger children 
to attend to, had applied to have her eldest child 
tiiken into the n?gimoiit, was duly enlisted to 
‘sei-vo Her Majesty the Queen, her heirs and 
successors.’ The boy was so siiiull in stature, and 
yet 'so clean and smart in bis ajqiearance, that he 
soon became the favourite of all, from the colonel 
downwards. His usual ])lace on Tctnrniiig from 
a field-day was on the back of the coloiiid’s lioi'se 
at the head of the battalion ; the colonel himself, 
an Alina hero with one arm, walking beside 
the animal, ami ev(T and aiioii making some 
i-einark to amuse the little fidlow. 

It liap]iencd at this time that the young rrince 
Arthur had begun to evince a taste for iiiilibiry 
life, and, by the Qneerrs coiiiiiiaiid, the dniin-iiiajor 
of this battalion, which Wiis stationed at Windsor, 
attended regularly at the castle, to teach His Boyal 
High ness tlie drum. Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort w(!ni often ]»r(si*nt on these occasions; and 
one day when the young Prince asked his tutor if 
there were any drummers in the (.iiiurds as small as 
liiiiiself (the Prince), the driini-major informed his 
royal pupil of the fads relating to the little soldier- 
boy iiieiitioiied above. With lii*r usual kindli- 
ness of heart, the Queen directed that the little 
fellow should be broiiglit to the castle on the 
following day. Accordingly, the morrow saw the 
worthy iion-commi.<<sioii(Ml ullieor and his tiny siib- 
ordiiiale — the hitler being as y>riin as brnshing and 
])ipeclay could make liiin, Avith his fife under his 
arm an>l his forage-cap set jauntily on llie siile of 
lii.s head — trudging iqi the castle-hill towards the 
royal residence. On reaching the royal nurseiy, 
they had not long to wait before Her Majesty and 
the young Prince inailo their u]i]H*araiic,e. The 
drum-major and his little charge instantly sprang 
to ‘attention,’ ami brought their hands to the 
salute. ; while Prince Arthur, with a cry of delight^ 
hastened forward and began to ask his brother- 
drummer a ihousaiid ami one questions. The ‘yjet 
of the regiment * Avas naturally shy in such august 
company ; but he liecaine reassured when the 
Queen, taking him kindly by the band, addressed 
a few mothmly remarks to biiii. 

Tlien tlio royal drummer slung his drum, and 
calling upon ine young Guardsniaii to ‘ play w/ 
tlic latter responded to the invitation with God 
MW the Queen, the Prince joining in lustily the 
Ai'liile upon liis well-battered ^copskiii. Her 
Majesty was greatlv pleased with the simple oom- 
plimcnt; and on the conclusion of the aadienc& 
she not only provided her novel guest with a good 
luncheon, but gave him a fiw-pound note Jfor his 
rwther. Prince Arthur continued his studies on 
the drum for several months afterwards ; and when 
lliey were coi? eluded, the dram-nuqor received from 
the Queen’s hands a handsoino gold watch and 
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chain bearing an inscription, together with a 
portrait of the Prince dressed as a di'Uiiimcr, with 
ills drum sluuf' round his neck. 

it may be well to mention here that the drum- 
inajon of the (iiiards are also ‘dnmiiiiers in ordinary 
to the Queen/ their principal duty os such being 
to attend in their state clothing with the tritm- 
petero of the Life-txuanls (who liold a similar rank) 
whenever Garter King-ut-Ai'ins makes public a royal 
proclamation. Tliis was done when ])cacc was 
proclaimed in IKAO, ami the state trumpeters and 
dnimmers gave a flourish .and a fanfan! previous 
to the reading of the iinporUuil dociiiiieiit. The 
atate clothing of the dnuii-inajor is very gorgeons, 
1>eiiig cinbroidc.i-cd all over with gold, and costs 
foily-two pounds each suit It is I'cncwcd every 
seven years ; uml the old suit, whicJi was runncrly 
tlie penpiisile of the wearer, is sold fur the benefit 
of the public. 

Independent!}' of his bravery in the field, the 
humble druniUKT or filer has at times developed 
cxtraordiiiaiy musical talent As uii instance we 
may mention a name which has long been popular 
in this country, especially in niiisical society, and 
is likewise well known and esteeiiieil in our colonies 
ill America - namely, that of Godfrey. About the 
year 1813, when this country was at war with 
Napoleon, a iiuiiiher of volunteers from the Surrey 
militia joined the Coldstream Guards, and amongst 
them was a lifer, who was likewise a good bassoon- 
]>]uyer, and who, liavlng ji lined tin; rank and file, 
attracted the atteiitioii of the oiUcers by still 
ap))lying bis leisure hours to the btudy of music. 
'I'liis W’as Charles GoiliVcy; and on attaining the 
rank of sergeant in his new corps, ho voluiitt;ered, 
aiiiongHt others, to go to the scat of war. But 
fortune ordained otherwise, for the bandmasters 
post liaving become vacant, it was oifereil to young 
Godfrey, and accepted, lie set liiiiiself luiiil to 
work in his new position nnlil his became one 
of the linest niilitaiy bauds in the world a 
reputation which it has ever since reluiiieil. 'fhe 
ollicers of the regiment were very proud of bis 
success ; and when in the course of time Mr God- 
frey had completed his twenty-one years’ service, 
they would not hear of parting with him, hut re- 
tained liiiii on hamisoiiic terms, until he eventually 
died in harness in 18ti3, after aii huiioiirablc servi- 
lude. of fifty years. His nniiie and fame have been 
perpiiluated in bis talented sous, two of whom 
were bandiiiasters in the Giiaiils before their 
lather’s death, and another succee<le.(l him in the 
Culdstreams, so that each of the three regiments 
Iiossesscd a Godfrey.* These clever miisiciaiis 
have not only made tJicir bands famous, but luive 
added some celebrated morccavx to tlie musical 
repertoire of the nation. 

And not only music but lilcratara also lias 
bowed bcfui'c the coni|ueriiig steps of the drummer, 
for in the year 1863 we Ihid tier Majesty the Queen 
acknowledging the receipt of some verses from the 
pen of a drummer in the Coldstream Guards. 
tVhen OUT readers next hear the sound of the drum 
luinglad with the shrill tones of the fife, they will, 
wc tniBt, remember the examples of famous drum- 
mem lifers which these pages record, and 
which, if we hod the space at our disposal, could be 

* diulcB Godfrey, junior, left the Scots Fusilier Guards 
Bomo timo since, and is now haiidinaster of the Koval 
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Another son is a 


indefinitely multiplied. Wu might only mention 
that the colonel of one of tlie battalions of H.M. 
17Lli licgiiiieiit has risen from the rank of drummer 
to his present post; and that Colonel M%can of 
the 63(1 Highlanders now commaiids the regiment 
in which he once sei vcd as a private soldier. 
England is siTved well and faithfully in every 
clime by all ranks anti contlitions of men, but by 
none more so than hy those w'lio, in the midst of 
perils, * heat the Queen’s muniiiig drum round Iho 
world.* 
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CIIAPTEU IX. 

Tjte summer assizes for the county of Tipperary 
w'ere to be opened at Clonmel on the 10th of July 
18(^8 ; and how unlike in those daj's such an 
eventful episode in rural life, from the prosaic 
routine which now oRlinarily prevails, when, 
instead of groups of barristers riding into the 
town, and the judges coming in with great state 
and parade, the levelling railway puts an end to 
all display and rnnianee upon the occasion of the 
arrival of Her ^fajesty’s actoia on the tragic stage. 
But at the period with whiidi onr story is convers- 
ant, the assizes were the iin|»orlant epoch to which 
all local niatlers of interest were referable. The 
dance of death in the jail by day was to go on 
side by side with tlie cotillon or Sir Eoger de 
Coverley gone through with vivacity and animation 
in the Assembly Booms by night ; and it was very 
exciting for those W'ho liad to lead fpiiet lives 
(Rive ill the hunting-field) during the next six or 
seven months, to lake up their position in the 
grand-jury gallery and look down from thence 
into the dock, when, for example, some man 
.accused of murder was on his trial. To notice 
the tell-tale features of the accused ; the pallid 
lips, and the iiieclianieal grasping of the bars 
before liiiii, .and the intent eyes fixed upon the 
aj»]»rover, at llic table or in the wutncss-box .os 
till? cjisc might be, as the latter, with the reckless 
a^:)iiraiicc of one who thinks lie is the chief actor 
and object of attraction on the occasion, and only 
tolling an aiuusiiig story to a crowded uudience, 
discloses with terrible particularity the confidential 
w’onls which had been whispered to him by the 
prisoner while they were watching in the grove, 
or behind the ditch, for the arrival of their 
unsuspecting victim. 

The second day of the. assizes arrived, and it 
was apparent that a trial of more than ordinary 
importance and moincnt was about to take place. 
The country-people, for it >vas market-day, con- 
gregated almut the doors which led to the galleries 
that are set apart for the general public ; and the 
officials, down to the crier, seemed oppressed with 
the sense of their ovm consequence. The hum of 
voices suddenly ceased; the w'ords ‘The judge 
is coming' were iiepcatcd from one to another; 
and soon, in dignified form, the Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice, invested in his scarlet robes and ermined 
cape, presented himself ; and with a quiet epurteouB 
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and jvracions manner, he proceeded to take his 
seat upon the bench, where nlrendy were spread 
out beftre him a iiiiiiibcr of venerable-looking and 
portly Yoluincs, supposed to contain iircccdetils 
fur everything. 

* Put forwanl Prien Spelasay,* said the clerk of 
the crown in liis most serious nuinner, addressing 
the jailer ; and after a few' minutes of suspense, 
heavy footstc^ps were heaiti fi-oiu below' the dock 
ascending the stairs of a dark passage, and then 
the man named stood in front of it ; every gaze 
was directed, with what might be designated as the 
indecorum of curiosity, in the one direction. There 
he W'as at bay — an animal to be hunted down like 
an object of the chase ; to be made the subject of 
speculation and incpiiiy as to his acts, and the 
inferences to be deduced from them ; his life 
to be Aung about from the battledore of one 
legal player to another ; condemned to have his 
lips sealed as a w'itness for himself, and at the 
time in question, not even permitted to have 
counsel to speak for him. The prisoner cow’ered 
before the many faces that for him bore no traces 
of sympathy; and he bent down his head until 
it rested on the cold iron rail before him; but 
when the formal question was asked, after the 
indictment was read out, whether he pleaded 
guilty or not to the charge of the wilful murder 
of Ellen Pow'er, with something of a defiant air, 
and drawing liiiiisclf up to his full height, he 
firmly answered : ‘ 1 am not guilty ; 1 am as 
innocent of her death as the child unborn. I had 
neither hand, act, nor part in it’ 

It has been said, but certainly in somewbat of 
an exaggerated tone, that the great aim and end of 
the constitution is to assemble twelve men in a 
juiy-box — men who are to be exclu.<vcly the 
judges of facts, and upon whose fiat depend the 
lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of their felluw'- 
cilizens. There is also the axiom that every 
person when accused has a right ttj be tried by his 
peers ; not, indeed, the felon by a brother-felon, 
or the thief by a thief, but the humble man by one 
of an cfjual position in the social scale. But 
though tiie theory be a fine one, it is seldom 
it can really be carried out in practice. The 
wealthy grazier Avbose herds and fiocks dot his 
pastures, and bring in a hirge revenue for himself 
and his cliildren, can scarcely reganl without an 
insensible bias in his mind the individual who 
stands before him charged with ciittle or sheep 
stealing. The pnxs^Mtrous laiidlonl will not have 
much lavotir for the tenant who is urraigncfl for 
^looting a brotlicr-landlonl or his agent, because 
his rent has been raised ; and the hoiu^st merchant 
or the county gentleman would crimson with 
indignation W'crc he to be told that lie w.'is the 
peer, or equal, of the shoeless, shirtless vagabond 
indicted for mistaking the goods of another for his 
own, and under the tcinporary hallucination con- 
verting them to his own use. However, on this 
eventful second day of the assizes, twelve gentle- 
men were sworn on the juiy which was to determine 
between King Gcoige and Brien Spclassy tho issue 
of life or death, and within the little area of a 
pent-up box to exercise one of the attributes of 


supreme power. They could not, indeed, confin* 
life, but tlicir verdict was one which could take it 
away, ami their grave and anxious countenances 
shewed that they were fully sensible of the respon- 
sibility cast upon them. 

Tlie leading counsel for the jirosccution, Mr 
Chfirles Travers, was one of those clear-headed and 
cool personages not to he diverted from his pur- 
pose or thrown olf his guard by any surprise, 
now’cver unexpected. He was one who, if a vol- 
cano hurst under his feet, would affect to roganl it 
as a playful freak of nature, and scarcely con- 
descend to brush the ashes or the lava olf his 
boots. Opening bis brief, after untying the reel 
tape with almost provoking slowness, he pro- 
ceeded to state the facts proposed to be given by 
him ill evidence ; and in his quiet collofiiiial man- 
ner of speaking, without any apparent exaggeration, 
there was far more of persuasiveness than if he had 
resorted to vehement appeals to the prejudices of 
his midiencc ; and the iiiqiression he conveyed w.'is 
that of a minister of justice who liad a very pain- 
ful duty to discharge, in attaching guilt to any 
I hutiiaii being, but who liad a paniiiiouTit duty 
imposed upon him in the iiiten^sts of sisdety at 
laige. The case, ht; observed, was one of W'hich 
they hail all doubtless heanl ; and the prisoner at 
the bar was charged as being a imrticipator in the 
murder of Ellen Power ; and on the same occasion 
her infant child was killed ; but with that hitter 
crime the jury kul now nothing to do. 

As Air Travers stated the facts witli cautious 
moderation, deprecating any conviction un1cs.i 
guilt should he clearly established, Alaurico Pow'cr, 
who hud been permitted to place himself in an 
angle of the court, between the seats reserved 
for the lawyers and the dock, and who could 
see and hear everything that was passing, with- 
out at the same time occupying any prominent 
position, could scarcel}' refrain from interrupting 
the Bp(*aker ns he heanl sucdi deprecating words. 

* Why,’ he reasoned, ‘ should the counsel for tho 
crown admit uiiythiiig that might inlluciice the 
jury in favour of a criminal;’ and tho muttered 
wonls : ‘ Can the pass be sold on me I It is money 
must have done this,’ w'as fortiinaUdy so indistinct 
that no one collected the import of the wonls, which 
w'en! only so far audible as to draw down from 
the crier the w'aming : ‘ Silence in the court 1’ 

’Phe crown counsel proceeded to dilate upon 
the natural horror which the crime of murder 
excited among all nations from the earliest period 
of even sacred history ; ami that the most polished 
community of antiquity so execrated the taking 
away of life, that the judges deliberated under 
the canopy of heaven and in tlie silence of nigbl^ 
as they considered the very walls of any edifice 
w'ould l>c polluted by tho jiresence within them of 
an assassin. There might have been also another 
reason for the adoption of such a mode of^ trial— 
namely, lest tho appeal mailo to their feelings by 
the supplicatory looks of the culnrit should s^^y 
their judgment. Passing from sucdi general topics, 
Mr ’Pravers said be would detail in few wonls the 
facts which were considered to establish tho guilt 
of the accused. The murderers were three in 
niimhor at least ; but tho utmost vigilance of those 
,>cting for the prosecution liod obtained no clue 
by Ilyich to discover the third member of the 
parly. The object of these rufiians was plunder ; 
for the poor girl who bccamo their victim was one 
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aguinst whom no iiiulivti could be Bu^'^C8tcd. for 
entertaining liostility ; but possibly from being 
alarmed by Boxiie sudden noise while searching 
the cottage, or owing to her resistance, and a 
BUBpicion that slic might have recognised one of 
Iheir body, the robbery was uccunipanicd by a deed 
which no words could too forcibly denounce. The 
huabimd of KIIpii on the morning of the night in 
question had left their home to oldain at (’lonnnd 
a loan of money to augnieiil u sum which it was 
known he kept in Hit! cottage ; and tlie iirosccution 
would produce Ix^fore tlit! jury the alHicted ami I 
bereaved widower, wlio could shew where he had ! 
been during that muuipiitous day and evening ; : 
and detail what he saw on his return to the (Hen, | 
which Avus a very secluded spot through which few ' 
passed, os it led to no village or hamlet, and to no 
frequented pathway. On one point the evirlcnce 
of this Avitness aa’ouM be no doubt confused, and 
that was as to Avhat happened to him Avhilu he 
was in the public-house or tavern of a Mr Meagher, 
who was a Avealthy individual, a money-lender, j 
and if rcpoi*t spoke tnie, a hard hut respectable 
man ; and it aa\'is but fair to the ]irisoncr to throw | 
out tlio suggestion that possibly Power had taken j 
somewhat more drink than avos ailvisable, in , 
that or some other place in the town, and the \ 
indiicncc of Avhich might not have entirely passed j 
away when he left Meagher's house for the Glen. | 
But there was no oucstioii that a sudden great 
shock, or an appalling incident, couhl at once ! 
restore the mind to all its original powers of \ 
ohserA’ation and thought ; and Avheii the husliaiid j 

E roceeded up the borecn or lane leading to thi! ' 

irmyard, and when he heard the steps of the ' 
murderers at that unwonted liour of night, lie : 
became himself again in all the integrity of an i 
unclouded I'casuii. >Vliat then oci^urred i The | 
accents of one person left an imh'libje impi'ca^iou j 
upon his oar ; and although the AA’onls spokoii on 
that occasion Avcrc few, they were most significant ; | 
and the Aviluess Avould swear beyond any (picstiou | 
or doubt that the voice he then heard avos that | 
of Bricn Spclassy, tlic prisoner at the bar ; and 
that he had at once recognised it, after months | 
had passed aAvay, at a place and at a time Avhen 
there was nothing to suggest inquiry or awaken 
any suspicion against the accused. 

The advocate for Spclassy was Afr Supple, 
considered to be a very rising junior of twenty 
years’ standing at the bar, quick, sharp, loud-spoken 
(a great merit in the csliiiiation of the country 
people), and with a more than due estimate of 
Ilia own abilities, although not a very x^rofonnd 
lawyer; and when he heard what was meant 
to be relied on as so important a proof in the 
chain of evidence, lie smiled with a contGinptuous 
air, and proceeded with elaborate care to wind his 
watch and stit the minute-hand forward. 

This little piece of forensic acting did not escape 
the observation of his adversary^; but he coiisideml 
it more prudent not to notice it, and llicreforc 
went on to observe tliat even if lie Avero in a 
position to prove no iiioi-c in the case, there avos I 
quite enongn to entitle the croAvn to ask for a 
verdict of guilt}', unless the man at the bar could 

J irove by trustworthy persons that ho was at a 
listance on tlie night in question. But it Avould 
be further established by the testimony of a young 
girl of unimpeachable character and great intelli- 
geuce, that her cousin John Dwyex hod funned an 


acquaintance with the prisoner ; and two evenings 
before All-lfalloA\'’s night the latter had come from 
Clonmel to Mulla, a considerable dislance, appar- 
ently on no business ; and after much persuasion, 
Dwyer was induced to leave the A’illage in his com- 
pany ; and Avas from that lime iicA'cr heard of until 
his di!:ul botly Avaa found under circumstances which* 
Avould have a very iiiuterial bearing indeed upon 
file other facts to be brought forward. ‘ It might 
ho said,’ contiiiiicil ^Ir Tnivers, ‘by my learned 
friend avIio sits beside me, that the nifietiiig of the 
two *ueii and their leaving together, although 
suspicions, AA'ent but little way in atbiching guilt 
to the accused. So able a counsel ’ 

Hem Mr Supple, the gejitlemnn in question, 
nodded asscntingly, as if tlio epithet aa'os Ids 
exclusive jiroperty, and he felt gratified that it had 
been restored to him in so public a manner. 

‘So able a counsel,’ repeated the speaker, ‘might 
put forward his views to the extent of niging that 
It Avas quiti! consistent with the truth that the two 
men soon sejiaratcil after they left the A'illage of 
Mulla ; hut there Avere persons on the road Avho 
recollected seeing them together A'eiy near Clonmel, 
and that DwyiT avos aftcrwanls at the place of 
the outrage, Avould lulmit of no controA'ersy. It 
was at the Glen farm cottage he met his death. 
AVhile assisting the prisoner and his unknown 
confederate to plunder and slay, an avenging 
hand was there raised against him ; and the man 
Avho grasped the Avcapoii hy which he met his 
death was none other than the bereaved husband 
of Ellen Power!’ 

A wail of agony, appalling in its distinctness, 
as these words were sx^okeu, rang through the 
court, and for the monicnt scared every auditor, 
and tlien the hcaA'y fall upon the ground of a girl 
who had be(!n standing on some steps near the 
dock added to the natural excitement. The crowd, 
however, gathered round her, and with gentle 
luinds lifting hf*T iq), carried ^Tary Dwyer, bleeding 
from a Avouiid in the ieniple, into the open air. 

‘ I AVOS observing, gentlemen of the jury,’ resumed 
Mr Travers, ‘ Avheii interrupted by what has just 
passed before your eyes, upon the remarkable fact 
that the prisoner will be demonstrated to liaA'e left 
Mulla Avith this lawyer two evenings before the 
fearful outrage which we are now investigating ; 
that he was seen in liis coinpsiiiy a few hours before 
iU occuiTencc ; that Dwyer was killed in the bed- 
room of the cottage just after Ellen Power Avas 
basely assassinated ; and it was then, in order to 
prevent their guilt being traced by the body, 
Avhich Avoiild have been left in the bauds of justice, 
that, no doubt Avith great labour and diiticulty, 
bis associates conveyed it to the cave, in Ayhicb, 
through the agency of Providence, it was finally 
discovered. What fiuther was tliere in the case ? 

A search-warrant was granted to examine, a room 
in Mr Stephen Meaghc?s house Avhich it hail been 
previously ascertained avos in the exclusive posses* 
sion of Brien Spclassy, and the^ door of Avhich he 
always kept jealously locked, if he only left the 
house for a few minutes. When the coiistablcB 
came to institute their search, Spelassy, in the first 
instance, repraseiitetl to them that he luul lost the 
kev ; hut it was fouiul under the chair in Avhich he 
hull seatdl himself; and along Avith it another of 
a'suialler size, which opened an old-fashioned 
dniAA’er, titled into a deep recess beside the win- 
dow. In that drawer a large sum of money Avas I 
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cliscoveTcd, far beyond what reasonably might have 
been expected to be in the possession of a person in 
liis position in life ; but in addition, a number of 
foigcd bank-notes, which might account for his fre- 
quent visits to fairs when having no ostensible 
business in sucli places, and his readiness to oblige 
illiterate farmery os he did at the fair of Mnlln, 
by counting up the money and notes received by 
them for their cattle and other stoc^k.' 

The legal indignation of the prisoner’s counsel 
could not be restrained as this latter statement wiis 
made, and addressing the judge, he said : ‘ My 
lord, I am most reluctant to interrupt 1113'’ learned 
friend, hut he should not make a refei*enco to what i 
he designates os the discover3’’ of 8iippose<l foigeil 
notes. There is no such charge in the indictment^ 
and, of course, could not be, and the statement in 
quoKtion is not only in^'lcvaut hut illegal.’ 

A lung discussion arose in refi^nmce to this 
objection, Avliich certainly did nut interest the 
general uudiciice. On this occasion the discussion 
ended by I lie tligiiified personage appealed to satis- 
f3ing neither side, ‘ hoping that Mr Travers would 
ca^t^llllly avoid mentioning anything which might 
afterwards be excluded when tendered in evidence, 
but at the same lime deciding that the finding of 
the notes, if shewn to he forged onc's, was a 
poiiion of the whole transaction, and tJierefore 
could not he excluded.’ 

‘ 1 tliiuk I shall not be interrupted again, unless 
there he some real necessity fur it,’ reiiiurked the 
advocate for the crown, for an instant forgetting 
his usual calmness ; * and 1 now proceed to mention 
a circniiistance which, in my hiinible opinion (but 
that, gentlemen, U subject to your better judg- 
ment) is, when taken in conncctum with the other 
proofs, conclusive of tlic guilt of the man in the. 
dock.’ 

As he thus spoke, the cheek and the lips of 
Spelassy blanched ; his eves were rapidly rlireeleil 
to each portion of the court to see what elTect this 
announcement creatcil ; a sickly smile of assumed 
incredulity and indiilerence playt^l across his 
mouth, giving way, however, almost instantly to 
a rigid expression. Jle muttered sonictliing to the 
turnkey who was standing licside him, and ilieii 
lookcil to Jiis counsel, as if there to ascertain 
whether lie liad anything more than oi-dinary to 
fear ; but Mr Supple seemed to lie wholly eiigi’ORsed 
in the perusal of a letter, acting his piu-t at this 
juncture, for could a person Jiave then glaiiceil 
over his shoulder, In*, would liavc discovered that 
the Idler was reversed in his hands, literally 
turned iqiside down. 

‘J need scarcely reiiiind jurors of 3^our expe- 
rience,’ proceeded Mr 'IVak^rs, ‘that it i.s the 
usage— a usage derived fmm the remotest periods 
of antiquity— wdieii country-people ]ilwlge their 
troth to each other, to break a gold or silver coin, 
each ])aH of which is preserved with the most 
{superstitious care ; and now 1 produce for 3'our 
iiispeeUon one half of a coin which the fond 
Imsband of the poor victim whose death we are 
inquiring into, always kept on his person from the 
hour when Ellen Morrissy pledged herself to 
become his wife.' 

Hero the sensation roro to fever-pitch, and many 
were ilie 03*68 now strained forward in the endea- 
vour to catoh a glimpse of the coin, while, with 
tantalising delay, the numerous folds in which 
it was wrappeil up were removed and carefully 


laid aside on the table. The love-token was 
handed to the judge, and then to the Jurors, 
and examined with almost feminine interest 
and curiosity. It was a portion of one of those 
massive Spanish dollars which foreign traders to 
the port of Waterford were formerly in the habit of 
exchanging for the butter and eggs of the country- 
people who uime to the market on each Saturday ; 
and the coin having been unequally broken, some 
jagged edges were apparent where the severance 
nail taken ])lacc. 

‘And now,’ resumed the speaker, in his most 
impressive aceciils, ‘the sigiiili(’.anco of that record 
of the affection of those humble people will lie 
at once understood when 1 mention that on the 
night when Ellen Power met her untimely death 
she had the corresponding portion of the dol- 
lar fuicured round her neck in a lentheni purse, 
together with a number of guineas which her 
liiishund had given into her charge when leaving 
the Glen for this tOAvn ; and that identical purse, 
but emptied of its contents, was afterwards found 
on the body of John Dwyer ; and here is the part 
of the broken token w'hieh the wife had with her 
on that fearful night. Wliero was it found? you 
will at once ask. It was found locked up in the 
drawer belonging to the ])risoner, and to which 
depository he alone could have had access. What 
link in the evidence is now wanting, I may confi- 
dently ask ? The in*esistiblc inference to he drawn 
fi-oiii this discovery, no casuistry, no legal skill, 
or elotpience ran meet r>r answer.* 

That tliR two pieces of the tlollar fitted together, 
and had originally been ])art of tlic same coin, 
could not, indeed, be questioned when examined 
by even the most casual observer— the undulating 
projections of one sank into the cqiposite cavity, and 
a flaw in the casting passed like a line ihreail from 
rim to rim. 

There is inhoroiit in our natures a love for 
iU3*slcTie.s and Bnrpri.«ies, ami too frequently it is 
fijiind that an undue importance becomes altaclieil I 
to rircunistauces wliicli have the ajjpearaiice of 
romance in them, and lift us out of the onliiiary 
incidents of life ; and an uneasy, disquieted look 
was visible on the counteiiaiices of the twelve men 
ill the jury-box, as if tlie3" were beconiing iiiipresHod 
with tile conviction that escaixi from the discliaige 
of a painful duty was not possible ; but the astute 
advocate of Spelas.s3’' turned with a smiling aspect 
to his forensic adversary, and said : ‘ Were it not 
that iulniiH!}ionH caiiiiol he niiulc in a criminal case, 

1 would be ready at once to dis]iense W'illi your 
proving that the love-token was tiie one so 
exchanged and religi()usl3' preserved by both hus- 
band and wife. Indeed the fact is obvious,’ 

‘What on eailh can be his defence?’ was the 
thought wdiich Hushed across the mind of Mr 
Travers; but stimulated by the zeal and desire 
for Hiiecess which even prosecuting counsel may 
feel, although the stoke pkyed for be the con- 
deiiiticd cell or the free air, he proceeded with 
masterly skill to link together every slight incident 
in addition to those which were of such serious 
and staiiiing import; and when he had closed 
his address, contrasting what had been the happy 
home of Maurice Power and what was to be his 
desert future of existence— an outcast, alone in 
the world — a subdued thrill of emotion ran tlirongh 
those who were listening to his words; and oil 
seemed to be assmed that in a few brief houn the 
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hardened being in the dock would know more 
of Ae great and awful secrets of a future world 
than all the gifted living poets and philosophers 
with their lofty intellects and noble aspirations. 

{To he conduded next mmOu) 

OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US. 

I AM inclined to think that every man is the best 
judge of his own character, and that every nation 
knows its own strong and weak points. And yet 
we should perhaps get oil badly .without the candid 
friend to tell us now and then an unpleasant 
truth, aud the indulgent friend to give us wonls 
(also wholesome if judiciously administered) of 
encouragement and appreciation. Towards the 
nation, the intelligent foreigner fills these rdles. 
On the whole, I think England has no cause to 
complain of the remarks made upon her. There 
may be a few who, like the learned Sinellfiingus, 
‘travel from Dan to Beersheha,* and say *It is 
all barren ;* but from Froissart to Erasmus, from 
Erasnins to Bunsen, there liavc been many who 
have looked at England with kindliness as well 
as interc.st, and who have hoc.n quick to acknow- 
ledge her merits with no grudging praise. 

The earlier travellers throw a valuable light upon 
manners and customs likely to be passed over in 
silence by native authors to whom they arc*, per- 
fectly familiar. Many, both early and recent, 
reflect a light upon their own country ; thus, 
from rending the ShalCe Diary wc may form a good 
idea of Uic present condition of Persia. I'o give a 
few mora instances of this. When the Baron de 
Pfillnitz, who A'isited England in 1733, remarks 
with satisfaction that torture is not cnqdoyed, nut 
even ill cases of conspiracy, it reminds ns of the 
barbarities so long practiseii in other countries. In 
France, la giicslion preparntoire Avas not aholislicd 
till forty-seven years later, and torture was not 
completely dispensed with till the Revolution. Tn 
Russia it was legal till 1801. When Nathaniel 
llawthoriie remarks in nearly every page of his 
ItJnglish Note-book upon the green mantle, of ivy 
which here makes beautiful the most unsightly 
objects, we remember that tumble-domi walls 
and blasted Iriinks have in North America no such 
decent covcuuig under which to hide lliemsclvett. 

It is p1cas:uit to find that our visitors of all 
nations speak continually of the kind and liospit- 
able treatiiieiii they receive. In this respect we 
have improved since the days of Froissart, Avhcii, 
as he tells us, ‘the English were so proud and 
haughty that they could not behave to the people 
of other nations with civility.’ But a certain 
coldness of manner is complained of. There ore 
Englishmen, or at least there were in 1733, who 
seem on particular days not to recognise those with 
whom they have been living the evening before. 
The obrorver was at first inclined to attribute tliis 
to English pride, but at last good-naturedly con- 
cludes that It is ‘ the effect of a melancholy humour, 
which is spread over near! v the whole nation.’ Are 
we really so very melancLoly 1 It is consolatory 
to hear that Simond, a Frenchman who, in 1810, 


visited England after a twciity-two years’ residence 
in the United SUtes, finds us much more cheerful 
than he expected. He is surprised at the way 
in Avliich a joke is welcomed in the House of Com- 
mons, and finds an .animation there that he was 


not prepared for. Not, indeed, that it is quite as 
lively as the American Congress, where in Lis day 
two members engaged in a regular combat with 
fists— nay, even with the poker and tongs— and the 
Speaker left the ehair to give fair play. But to 
Fi-enchmeii, our very mirth appears serious. What 
amuses us docs not amuse them. M. Taino. makes 
a frantic attempt to understand and explain English 
humour, but few Avill think that he has succeeded. 

‘ (Jeiicraily,’ he says, ‘it is the pleasantry of a mau 
Avho, thongli joking, maintains his gravity.* He 
‘who jests here is Ecldom kindly, and is never 
liappy ; he feels and forcibly censures the inequal- 
itie.s of life.’ That there is much of this humour 
among us, a humour that helps us to put into a 
palatable form that continual abuse of ourselves, 
which is another great Avonder and puzzle to 
foreigners, 1 do not deny ; but surely we are not 
Avithout sonic of a more genial kind, sonic that 
docs 7iol ‘ leave an after-taste of vinegar.’ 

Blit this and a few other mistakes and much 
flippancy avc may forgive Af. Taiiie in gratitude 
fur what he has done to make English literature 
kiiow'iL and aiipraciatcd in France. Voltaire was 
the first Freiidiiiiiiu to discxiver some merits in 
j^hakspiaii-e, indeed lie did him the honour to 
borrow his Zatre from Othello, but before his tleath 
regretted lluit he had led the vray, Avheii he saw 
Duels following Avitli A'crsions oi ilamUl, Jlomeo 
and Juliet, and other plays. Acquaintance with 
our literature did not, however, spread rapidly. 
Siniond, in 1810, says; ‘1'he French liaA^e heard 
no doiilit of some of the English writers — they 
know that Newton was a great mathciimtician ; 
that Pope Avrole an Essay on Man; they admire 
Vouiig, Avhom nobody reads in England, and being 
{Hun beau noir, they think it quite English ; 
Shakspeare they understand has Aviilten a num- 
ber of barbarous tragculies, and Miltou a mad poem 
on Paradise Lost: add to those two historiaua, 
Robertson and Hume, and you Avill have the main 
body of English literature, lost in a croAA’d of 
English novels fahiicated at Paris.* And Siniond 
himself, Avhose long slay in America had made 
him perfectly familiar Avilli our language, and who 
actually preferred the literature of hhighuid to that 
of Fraiiee, speaks of Shakspcarc in a way that 
Avould make a modern critic s hair stand on end. 
Hamlet is in his opinion ‘one of the most ill- 
conceived and inexplicable of his plays ; * but he 
suggests that things might have been better had 
the English baiil had the good fori line to be born 
‘a century later, before taste was oA’cr-refined, anil 
when it hod ceased to be barbarous.’ A ivell- 
educated Frencbman Avoiild now, I think, speak 
more resiieclfully, and Victor Hugo no doubt 
intended a high coinpliiuent Avlieii he called bhak- 
speare ‘his intellectual twin-brother.’ 

Let us now come to something that touches us 
more nearly— AA'hat foreigners have Ijiought of 
Englishwomen. To l»egin Avith: they have, it 
seems, a great talent for silence. ‘The other day 
I was visiting,’ says the Baron de Follnitz, ‘at a 
house where there were twenty women and not one 
mau. They looked at each other aud smd not a wonl. 
Find me elseAvherc if yon can,’ he exclaims, ‘ twenty 
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women thus staying' (jnief Simond says: ‘Women 
do nol speak iniicii in iiuiiierous and mixed com- 
pany and M. Tuiiic is told of ii liuly of the higlicst 
classi occustoxiicd to liiiportaiit ceremonies, ' and i 
wlio becomes dumb and blushes when a stranger | 
is iiiti-odnced to her.’ When women meddle in 
politics they are (or were in 1810) still iiioni violent 
and extravagant tlian the men. Tludr want of 
taste in dress is a sore trial to foreigners, and M. 
Tuiiic seems a little doubtful whether the very 
robust lieiilth that they enjoy is consistent witii 
perfect refinement. In him, liowever, literary Indies 
nave found a champion, though it is evidently 
rather a surprise to him to discover that authoresses 
may be pleasing and natural. I do not think he 
was quite correctly inforiiicd by the friend who 
told him that no ‘well-brought iip woman reaila 
journals of the fosliions.’ While lOuropean writers 
wonder at the liberty which young ladies arc 
allowed, j^mcricans make the veiy opposite re- 
mark. Til this matter English eustom lias adopted 
a medium course ; may we say the hatipy medium T 
Hawthorne delivers his verdict upon Englishwomen 
in this oracular sentence : ‘ It is certain that a 
woman in Englaml is either decidedly a lady or 
decidedly not a huly.’ Tie sees a set of school-girls 
of the lower classj and talks of their ‘stubbed 
sturdy figures, round coarse faces and snub noses ;* 
they are quite wanting ‘ in the .slender elegance of 
American yoiingwomaiihood.’ Possibly, however, 
they had something to compensate them, fur we 
are told they looked ‘ wliolcsome,’ which is, if 
I mistake not, American for * healthy.’ 

It is stmngc that our nearest relations, who so 
much resemble us— the Americans, are by no 
means our most favourable critics. Mr llawlhornc 
is much less pleased with Englishmen than M 
Taiuc. Acconiiiig to the former, ‘ an Englishman 
of genius usually locks the national characteristics, 
and is great abnormally.’ ^Success makes an 
Englishman intolerable in adversity,’ Mr Haw- 
thorne concedes, ‘ he is a very respectable character ; 
lie does not lose his dignity, but merely coiiios to 
a proper conception of himself.’ Further on we 
arc told that ’the English are a most intolerant 
people and that there seems to be very little 
difference between their educated and their ignorant 
classes in this respect.’ Even our personal appear- 
ance comes in for a share of Mr ITawthome’s 
cxiticism ; lie talks of a ‘ thrcc-corucred English 
nose.' There is one thing, however, and perhaps 
one only, of which he takes a more favourable 
view than M. Taiiie, and that is our weather. 
While the Frenchman complains that ‘the intcr- 
coiirau is ixcrpetual between the moist sky and 
the moist earth,’ the American thinks that English 
fine weather is the best weather in the world, 
or at least that there arc only a few days in on 
American October that can be compared with it. 

There is one subject on which all our visitoi's 
seem to be agreed — the beauty of English scenery. 
Let those who ore too rcaily to ikiss over the 
quiet loveliness at home, and think thei'e is 
nothing nearer than Switzerland worthy of their 
raptiims, lay some of these observations to heart 
Pbllnitz ‘cannot understand how people born in 
Eiiglaiifl, and possessed of a certain amount of 
fortune, can inake up their minds to leave it for 
countries less favoured by nature ;’ and he mentions 
as one of its greatest cliarms that you ‘see there 
no miserable peasants ; all are well housed, well 


clothed, well fed.’ One might almost imagine 
that Mrs ITcinaiis’s poem on the Ho/mu of ISnplayid 
was composed by some enthusiastic foreigner. 
Our gardens, or more properly pleasure-grounds, 
‘shew the poetic dream of an J?nglish soul.* ‘The 
beauty of English scenery iiiakca mo desperate,’ 
exclaims another observer ; ‘ it is so impossible to 
describe it, or in any way to rccortl its impressions, 
and such a pity to leave it undcscribed.’ What 
might he have said of some of the scenery in the 
Highlands of Scotland ! 

M. Taine ends his account of England with the 
consideration of this (question : AVhlcli of the two 
forms of civilisation is the more valuable, that 
of Englaml or that of France? And he answers 
that each has the superiority in three things. The 
three things better in England are : the political 
constitution, religion, and the greatness of acquired 
wealth, coinhineil with the increased power of 
producing and amassing — no trillos certainly. The 
three tilings better in E'ranci* are : the climate, the 
distribution of wealth, and domestic and social 
life. The truth of this last assiiniplion of superior- 
ity we may not all be willing to concede, and the 
English side of the <piestion might be well aignccl 
from data sup])lii‘d by 'SL 'raine himself. But 
this would lead us to a discussion too long and 
too deep ; and it is lime for me to conclude this 
feeble attempt to represent hhigland as she appears 
reflocted in the mirror of foreign opinion. 1 nave 
not even mentioned the names oi many authors 
who might have assisted mo. Madame de Stai'l ; 
the American minister Rush ; Ikrillon, so often 
quoted by Macaulay ; those Venetian ambassadors 
who sent to their republic such minute ami 
curious reports from Heniy VllT.’s court — all 
these and many more would furnish to any one 
seriously attmiipting the subject much informa- 
tion both valuable and inloresting, 1 have but 
skimmed over the surface of a theme that Lh 
susceptible of widely different treatment-. 
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f J adgwith is a pretty cove on the south coast of 
Cornwall, a mere fishing hamlet, but of great ini- 
portiiiice in its own estimation. It Inw two seiia- 
rale ‘ jiilcharil concerns.' Jn the crabbing season it 
sends out twelve or fifteen boats in search of this 
voracious shell-fish, and it is a coast-guard and 
lifeboat station. Some few enterprising tourists 
come here in llie summer to enjoy the balmy air 
and the lovely cliff scenery— those dills, with 
their deep sluulows and splendid colouring, tower- 
ing up some two hundred feet from the dark-blue 
sea. It is difficult to comictly describe the tints 
ou these rocks. The serpentine which composes 
them, and is peculiar to this coast, takes deepiir 
and richer hues than even the red sandstone of 
South l^evoii, while above the ‘spray-line* the 
dark comers of the stone are bright with patches 
of golden lichen. After all, perhaps, the Caifewith 
people arc right to be proud of their village, 
for approaching it from inland on a bright sum- 
mer morning, it is hard to imagine a more 
lovely spot. Two hilly paths drop suddenly down 
from either side upon the little hamlet, amongst 
I white-thatched cottages and gaily-pointed boats, 
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aiid the wliolu place ia alive with colour, bu&tle, and 
BunahiTie. But it ia not at a time like thia that I 
wiah you to think of Cailj'witli. Picture to yoiir- 
8(jlf thia aainc cove at the cud of Decciuher. 'riiore 
ia a alight coating of anow on the ground and on 
the rouis^ while on the poola far acrosa the Downa, 
all day, and even for the last week, the ice has 
horue for skating ; a rare occiirrence in South 
Cornwall. It is eight o’clock in the evening, and 
tliC moon has just risen as 1 come down to the cove 
arrayed in jersey, thick coat and trousers, and seai- 
hools, over all of which to draw a suit of * oilers.’ 
Tliia pi'ccautioii is inilispcnsablc), as it not only 
keeps the wearer dry, hut also protects liiin from 
the wind as no cloth clothing can do. * AVlicrc are 
the three Tropolpeiis gone V (tln^y are the three 
brothers with whom I am to Hsh to>iiig}it), I ask 
of some coast’guanls loitering near the lifeboat 
station. 

‘ Gone aAvay up to the eastward, sir,’ is the reply ; 

* been gone since four o’clock gelling bait ; but it 
is high time they were back if they iiieaii to go out 
to-night.* 

As the man stops speaking, a boat shoots round 
the point from the shadow of the clilF into the 
mitldle of tlie cove. 

* That *8 the Trepolpeiis’ boat,’ I cry ; ‘ let us go 
down and give them a haul up.* 

We run down to the shore, and in a minute or 
two the boat is liigli and dry. They have had a 
very successful afternoon, having secured twenty- 
two cuttles, than whicli Mish’ none is in greater 
ix>pute for iiight-risliiiig bait. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention here the 
iiiuiincr of procuring cuttles. A bout is pulled 
slowly through the water with a short light line 
trailing behind, to which is altaehed a piece of fisli. 
The man in chaigc of the line can tell by the in- 
creased strain the moment the cuttle has taken 
hold of the hail ; he then pi'Ocee<ls to liuul in very 
gently, as the least roughness will shake oil' the 
*iish.’ As it comes alongside, lie gets ready the 
gaff, consisting of a rod with several hooks at the 
end, and if possible galls his victim. If this is 
done carefully, Avell and good ; but if by an unprac- 
tised hand, the performer will probably be deluged 
with a thick inky Iluid, which is secreted within 
the cuttle, and seems to bo its natural iiieuns of 
defence. 

But I must return to my story. AVc remove the 
bait into one of the larger boats, launch her, then 
getting in silently, take our places each at an oar. 
The ^at is a heavy one, but four oaia send her 
through tlie water at a very fair pace, and we arc 
soon outside tlio cove, steering for the Hot Point. 
What a splendid moon 1 No fear of a collision to- 
night, as there was last time 1 was out, when we 
w'ere nearly run into by a pilot cutter coming down 
before the wind, and almost frightened overboard 
by a big steamer passing within iifteeu yards of us. 
We can see the dill's plainly, and hear the waves 
03 tliey lap against their stony face. Tlieie is 
Polbaria, a lovely little bay, wliere every day in 
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the season the seine-boats lie at anchor waiting for 
the ]}ilcliartl to come by ; and there is Church 
(’»)vn, with llie pinnacles on the tower of baiide- 
wednack Church j 11.-11 shewing above the hill. And 
now we spill along, for we have g(jt into the race 
of the tide ; ami in a few minutes we are round the 
Hot, past Peiiolva, and half-way across Houschole 
Jkiy. Not a mile dIF on oiir starboard how are the 
great twin lighthouse.^ known the Lizard Lights, 
warning shijjs off the terrible Stag rocks, over whicli 
they keep constant watch and ward. 'Nlany arc the 
stories which the fishermen tell of the wrecks tliat 
have oficnrred on these rocks in suite of the lights. 
I tiiyseir have seim several, one slilp taking barely 
half an hour to go to pieces. 

We have, however, now reached our fishiug- 
ground, or rather water ; the anchor (a heavy stone 
with a line attaclied, and termed the ' killick ’) is 
let go, and we commence onr night’s work, it being 
almost ten o’clock. We are situated dose to the 
easternmost branch of the Sta^s, and about a mile 
from the shore. The first thing to be done is to 
get the lines out, bend on suitable hooks (which are 
themselves fastened on to stnuig ronl and hound 
round with fine wire, to prevent the conger biting 
through them), and choose leads, which, as the tide 
is not now running very fast, need not ho heavy. 
One-pound leads are tixeil on to the lines in the 
stern, and two-pounders 011 to those in the bow ; and 
the cuttle are cut into pieces, after having been 
well hiMilen, to make them soft and palatable to the 
cod, who are very dainty feeders. Ikdorc throwing 
the line over the side, do not forget— excuse me, 
gentle reader — to spit on the bait, for, in the esti- 
mation of a Cbrnisli fisherman, you might .'is well 
have no line over at all its throw over a bait not so 
prepared. Vou must not ilrop a crab-pot or put 
out a bait of any sort without first spitting on it, 
* for luck.’ Now wc sit on the look-out for a bite. 
]ily companions arc old bands at the work, and ore 
as calm while hauling up a tifty-pound conger as 
most people would be over a two-ounce trout. But 
I confess that [ get very excited when I feel the 
downwanl drag, threatening almost to pull you out 
of the boat, and signifying conger ; or the sharper 
tug which ti;lU of coil or ]>ollack. No. 1 in the 
hows has a bite ; you win see that by the way in 
which he rises from liis seat and takes a couple of 
turns of the line round his hand, to be in readiness 
wlion the time comes to strike. Suddenly he gives 
a long iiuick haul, and then begins pulling in 
rapidly. . 

* Be smart there with the gaff ; it may be a big 
conger.* . 

But no; it is a twclvc-ponnd cod; a nice little 
fellow for a dinner-table, but nothing astonishing. 
All 1 1 have a bite now, and it feels like a conger 
from the way in wliieh it surges downwards. 

‘ Let him have it,’ says one of tlie men ; so I wait 
patiently for a few seconds, and then, witli a mighty 
haul, T strike my fish ainl begin to pull him in. 
Often I have to stop from sheer iimhility to pull 
harder than my antagonist, and once or twice a 
yard or two of the line slips through my wet 
fin^'ers ; but at last he comes to the top, a splendid 
conger, some six feet long, and weighing thirty 
1)011 lids, if an ounce. Look at his jaws and his 
teeth ! I should be sorry for any poor fellow who 
got his hand in there. How he lashes the water with 
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hia tfiil ; but now the p[a(F is throup;h liis neck, and 
he is hove and grunting into the boat. 

The hook is extracted by means of a slit made in 
his throat with a knife, for no fisherman, liowever 
dead the conger may appear, will trust his hmid 
in the brute's mouth. 

Now that we have made a good start, the roil 
and pollack come up very fast It is getting 
bitterly cohl, for the morning is coming on, and I 
cannot help thinking if one could catch cod and 
congi*r in the siiinmer-timo, how deliglitful it 
would be. After a look at my flask, and a fresh 
pipe, T proceed to haul in my line again, at the 
end of whicli I feel a lish struggling. Ft is a fine 
ling, weighing, aa near as we can judge, about 
twenty-five pounds ; wliat they call down here, a 
‘ nice handy fish !* 

Wo roiiiaincd in this place till nearly two in | 
the morning, when, ns the lish began to bite loss 
freely, W’o ‘np killick* and pulled failher out. 
Here our gooil luck ivtiirncd, and we caught more 
than a dozen large fish, chiefly cod. it was now 
si.x o'clock, the moon but just above the western 
horizon, and a gray light was beginning to appear 
in the east. Why disguise the truth that night- 
fishing is not unalloyed ph*asuro, and that it was 
piercingly cold ? My feet, oars, and nose, I knew 
nothing about ; but the rest of my body felt the 
cutting wind, which had Sjiriing up in the night, 
most acutely. Adilctl to this, 1 Inul been up all 
nigbt, and now that the excitement was nearly 
oyer, was almost asleep. My luuuU were picklel.1 
with the salt W'ator, and to touch anything with 
them was agony. The fishermen's hands become, 

1 suppose, hardened to the salt water, but to me 
it has always been a source of groat discomfort 
for several days after a night of this work. Half- 
jmst six. We shall got no more tish now ; so 
we haul up the linos and the killick, get out 
oars, and begin our pull home. 

Caclgwith looks very gray and dull in the 
morning. There have been several boats liesiijes 
ours out to-night, and two of tboni liave rotiiriied, 
and are throwing out their fish on to the lavich 
as we row into the cove; the wives and cMor 
children of the fishermen jire down on the shingle 
helping. We pull our boat ashore, jump out, 
and commence emptying her of the fish. There 
are fifteen cod, eleven pollack, five conger, and 
two ling ; ill all, thirty-tlm*e fish — a very gi>od 
catch. We haul up the boat ; and with a twelve- 
pound cod — wliirh the Trepolpens have kindly 
presented to me— in my hand, 1 make the best of 
my way home, to got a couple of liours' sleep 
before turning out to the business of the day, 
W'hicli, considering the frost there had bexm in 
the night, can l>e only skating. 

So ended my night's fishing, of which I have 
attempted to give you, my readei-s, a rough <lcscrip- 
tion. I have tried my hand at a gooil many 
different sorts of fishing ; from catching minnows 
with a pin and a bit of thread in a stream 1 
could jump across, to catching honita and even 
sharks wdth a sail bonk and small rope in the 
South Atlantic ; but of all the varialions of the 
gentle (?) craft, 1 still — its discomforts notwith- 
standing— prefer ni"ht-fishiiig off the coast of 
Cornwall ! As for tne place- itself, which I have 
feebly attempted to portray, let me advise any 
, one who has not been there already, to pro- 
j cee<l to the Lizard, and spend a week or two 


there: the traveller will be fully repaid for a ! 
rather tedious journey, by the beauty of the cliff ! 
scenery, and the unqualified exc^once of the i 
boating, fishing, aud bathing. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIJffNCK AND ARTS. 

Tue Tramactions of the Scleutifio anti Mechan- 
ical Society of Manchester contain an iiistructivo 
account of the mischief occasioned by locusts in 
Missouri in 1K75. Not only were growing crops 
of grass, grain, aud vegetables duvoiiretl, but \ 
fniit-trees were stripped of leaves, twigs, and ' 
fruit, .and from many young trees the wliole of 
the bark was gnaw'cil, and the whole country 
looketl ‘dry and venliire.less os a W'cll-heateu • 
rood.' The insects took their departure on June 
! 20, and it st^enietl .as if nature made haste to ! 
ix'pair the liavttc, for laige breadths of grass | 
sprang up and yielded gootl piisture, but prodiicctl j 
1)0 seed. Ill place of numerous wcciis which had 
been eaten away, purslane {Portuhxcca olcracea) 
grew abundantly, ‘occupying eiiliiv. fields, and 
even van Is, and roadsitles, aud waste ground, 
where it liad not been seen before. Phytolurcit 
th'candm (poke- weed) was also very aburnlaiit ; an«l 
what seemed curious was, that most plants a]q)eari?d 
givgarious, only a single species, but in great niim- 
bei-s, occupying a cevtalu space.' The comiuou 
nellie, too, grew up cvenywhero and on every 
kind of soil ; and the sand-biur, i^olantim roatratam^ 
intruded nearly to the same extent. This last- 
mentioned plant was unknowi) in Missouri a few 
years ago ; now it has penetrated scvcnty-fivo miles 
into the state. These facts appear to be deserving 
of the attention of natiiraliKls. 

A Society for the promotion of agriculture in the 
state of Massacliiisctts, desiring to encourage tree- 
planliiig and the re-foresting of poor or agricul- 
turally worthless lands in that state, have olfered 
prizes for the best plantations of hircli, pine, ash, 
and other trees suited to different localities and 
soils. 'Phe prizes range in amount from four hun- 
dred to one thousand (lollnrs ; anil to facilitate the 
carrying out of the project, special instructions 
have been piiblisbed for the guidance of com- 
])eiitors. And W'C am informed that * a citizen of 
JJostou patriotically olfers to look after the impor- 
tation of the seedling trees, which in such quanti- 
ties and for next year’s planting would have to 
be obtsiincd mostly in Europe — at least the pines 
and lun-.hes,* This \vill be ail interesting experi- 
ment, iiiasmnch os it combines embellislinieiit and 
economy. If Massachusetts can be beautified with 
profit, so much the better for all concerned. 

drape-vines in America arc infested by a mildew, 
the commonest form of which, in New England, 
is the Perenospora viticolti. It attacks every lonf ; 
but strange to tell, the vines do not suffer. Wo 
arc informed that the mildew docs not touch the 
grapes ; that its effect on the leaves causes them 
to wither by the beginning of September, and 
that the sunshine has then room to penetrate 
and ripen the fruit This ripening, it is asserted, 
could not take place if the leaves retaiuod their 
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originiil luxuriance ; and as the vines live on 
year after year apparently without injury, we 
may assume that the mildew is not harmful but 
beneficial. 

As ia now generally known, the Eucalyptus, or 
gum-tree of Austral!!^ is said to prevent fevers 
and other noxious influences in the districts 
where it is planted. A chemist has obtiiuod 
from the leaves a heavy, fragrant, resinous oil, 
and he fincls that the main constituent of this 
oil is a homologiie of caiii])hor. 

Professor Tliiseltoii Uyi-r, of the lloyal Ganlens, 
Kew, has examined the plant which produces 
Latakia tobacen, and finds it to be a diilerent 
species from that which produces the 'furkisli 
tobacco. The Latakia tobacco, as iinpurted into 
this country, consists of the flowering twigs of 
the plant tied lightly in bundles. TJie dark 
colour and aromatic flavour of these bundles arise 
from their having been hung up for some months 
in the smoke of a Hjiccics of pine-wood wdiicli 
growls in tiyria, and is burnt by the tobacco-growers 
for the purpose of fumigation. 

As eleiiieiitary education continues to be a 
subject of discussion, we mention tliat stiine months 
ago euggestiuii was made that the telegraphic 
alj)liabi:t should be one of the subjects taught in 
eleiiufiitiiiy schools. 'J'lio aljihabct here in view 
is Die Moiviie ulphabet, a series of dots and dashes, 
HO simple that even children may h arii it. More- 
over, it is known wherever telegraph wires extend, 
aiul in case of necessity can be useil independently 
of electricity. Morse Bignuls may be sent to a 
distance by the movements of the hands, or of 
a ]iole dining the day, and by lights at night. 
^Ir J. A. Itusscll, who biDiiglit tills subject before 
the lloyal Scottish Society of Aits, iifinarkcil 
that ‘the necessity Air ix universal ac«piaiiitance 
with some such simple plan on the part of all 
Hcameu is only loo l*ief|uenl ly sliewn around our 
coast. To recur to one instance : it may be 
rciiicinbcred that when the ^orllijlcd was run 
down, some other ships refrained from sending 
assistance, being misled into supposing there coiiM 
bo nothing amiss because they saw the lights 
of the Northjled burning sleailily ; and so, many 
persons jieiislied for lack of Die little knowdeilge 
re((uired to make those very liglits call fur help.' 
That the question is worth consideration is obvious, 
and though it was mooted last year, >vc may 
without impropriety call atlentioii to it in Die 
l^rcseiit year. 

Everybody knows that the noisiness of the 
W’orld has been enormously increiLsed by railways. 
It is impossible to travi;! now withoivt fuss alid 
uproar. Much of the noise is inevitable; but 
muck is avoidable : slamming of carriage-dooiw, 
for example. The noise of Hlamming irritates the 
nerves and injuros the health of iKissengers, and 
is a reproach to railway management Simdy it 
would bo possible to contrive a self-acting latch 
that would allow doors to be shut without a slam, 
and surely railway managers might be persuaded 
to adopt tueni. AVe hear that a ‘ self-acting safety- 
lock’ was described to the iScoltish Society above 
mentioned by Mr J. Maxwell of Dundee. 

From experiments made by the Great Northern 
llailway Company of France and by a maiiufac- 
fi™ at Mulhausen, the electnc light seems 
likely to be available for practical uses ; and wliat 
is more, we ore told that the cost will not be more 


I than half the cost of oil or gas. The enormous 
hall comprising the luggage detiartment of the rail- 
way was lightod by a single electric lamp, which 
bunicul steadily the whule evening. The source of 
the light was a Gramme niachiiie of three-hoise 

E ower ; and if, as is stated, the Company intend to 
gilt up the whole of Dieir slatioii in the same 
way, it may be a conclusive experiment os regunla 
economy of aitilicial light. The test experiments 
were made by Mr Trcsca, a well-known man of 
science, and may Ihereforo. be regarded with coii- 
lideiicc. 

The extension of telegraphs in Australia has 
been so active, that nearly the whole sea-coast of 
that great coiiiilry is now furnished with wires, 
and the several observatories gel every day repoils 
and signals iroiii all Die ob.serving stations, and 
tlius are made acquainted with the general state of 
the weather over thousands of miles. The over- 
huid line from Adelaide to Poit Darwin is espe- 
cially serviceable in determining the southerly 
march of the north- west inoiisouu, which at times 
makes its influence fell in heavy Diuiulcr-storms 
across the entire country. When news of rain can 
be sent by telegraph, owners of slioep and cattle 
will not have so much reason as formerly to dread 
the druughU. They will ilrive the animals to tho 
nearest district where min is falling. 

A ^laper by Mr Barrett, read at a recent meeting 
of the Odontological Society, advocates the use of 
carbolic acid in the treatment of decayed teeth. 
The cavity having been properly cleared out, is 
plugged with cotton-wool which has been soaked 
in carbolic acitl, and the usual metal lilling is then 
put in, whereby the antiseptic properties of the 
acid aro retained perhaj)s for years. The same 
remedy may also bo applied to cases in which the 
fangs uf Die teeth are inflamed ; and among dentists 
it is acknowledged that in carbolic acid they have 
a powerful and eilicacious means for relieving the 
distnissiiig pain occasioned by diseases of the teeth. 

Mr Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, Kentucky, a 
well-known ex]ierimentalist, has made analyses 
with a view to detenniiie the true composition of 
the black 8ub.<ibiiire found in meteorites in a form 
resembling graphite, the existence of which ho 
regards as ‘ a grand chemical and physical puzzle.’ 
lie has not reached Die .solution ; but he says : * So 
far ius our present knowledge goes, we know of 
celestial carbon in three conditions — ^namely, in 
the tjasmis form as detected by the spectroscope, 
in the altimuated matter of comets ; in meteorites 
in the solid form, impalpable in its nature and 
diflu-scd in small ([uaiitities tlirougb pulvcrnlont 
inus.4C8 of mineral lu'attcr that come to the earth 
from celestial regions ; also in the solid form, but 
compact and bard, resembling terrestrial graphite, 
linbeilded in metallic matter that comes from regions 
in space.* 

The Franklin Institute of Pliiliuldidiia appointed 
a committee to consider the question of * }ictitLuiiiDg 
congress to lix a date alter wliicli the nictriu weights 
and uuuisurcs shall be the only legal standards’ 
throughout Die L'liited Slates. There are many 
advo<rates of the French system in all civilised 
countries; hut the committee, in tiieir Report, 
have tlecided against it, for reasons derived from 
history and from daily practice. ‘The m^tre,’ 
they My, ‘ is really as arbitrary a standard os the 
fool. About eighty degrees of latitude liave been 
measured, but no two uf them have been found of 
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the same lenj^th, and there is j^od reason to believe 
that tlic length is not pennanent in the same place. 
The only real thing about it is the rod in the 
public archives. The length of the metre, if lust, 
IS to be recovered by comparison with the length 
of the seconds peiKiulmn, and so likewise is the 
length of the foot or yard.’ They say further that 
the * metre in any shape is a less convenient instru- 
ment for iiicusuremeiit than a two-foot rule ’ — that 
*by changing their unit of lineal measure for the 
sake of uniformity witli Franco, they should sever 
their uniformity with Orejit HriUiin, a countiy with 
which three-fifths of their foreign commerce is 
transacted ’—that the cost of a chiinge would be 
enormous, and that *the graat mass of English 
technical literature would become almost useless, 
and must be translated from a language wliich we 
(that is, the Americans) and the nation we have 
most to (lo with uiidersUiiid perfectly, into a new 
tongue which is strange to most ot our people.’ 
Some readers will perhaps reincmlxT that the late 
Sir John Hcrscliel ;uid others of our leading men 
of science declared against the adoption of the 
metre, and shewed that the foot or yard was in all 
respects a more convenient measure. 

At a meeting of the Society of Natural Sciences, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, mention was made of J)r 
Tyndalfs experiments on the transmission of souml, 
on which a member remarked that it luul long 
been known that sounds are better transmitted in 
cloudy than in cU'ur weather. During autumnal 
fogs the noise of the town is heard on the ndj'iiceiit 
hills at edevations where the same noise cannot be 
heard in the summer. And as an example of 
another kind it was mentioned that two persons 
talking through a bontire could scarcely hear each 
other, owing to the deviations produced in the 
soiiorouH waves by the heated column of air. 

(jeologists have been considering certain evi- 
dences which seem to prove that about live 
hundred years ago large tracts of land around 
the coast of Jersey became sniiiiieigod. Rcniains 
of forests can still be seen at low-water ; and an 
ancient littoral parish is now represented by a 
reef of rocks. There is a traditiou thiit in the 
fifth century Jersey was separated from the main- 
land by a narrow strait only, crossed by a bridge. 
As regards the dis;ippearaiicc of land, it is known 
that during the earthquake in New Zealand in 
IHOri, rising and sinking of tracts of land took 
place within twenty-four hours. The Director of 
the Geological Survey of New Zealand shewed 
that forests might he Riibmerged by cncroachinimts 
of the sea as well us by sinking of the land. 
The town of Graymoutli, lie said, was built on 
a spit of land ut the mouth of a river, this spit 
being chiefly composed of drift-timber. After a 
w'hile tlie inhabitants began to dig out the timber 
for fuel, which weakened the spit : the sea broke 
in, and the town was washed away. 

A small book published by authority of the 
New Zealand government Reports on the Dura- 
biliiy of Neio Zealand Timber, gives a description 
of the various kinds of trees that grow throughout 
the colony, with particulars of their quality. The 
kauri ranks as the best; the totara stands next, 
followed by the. rimu and other kinds of pines, 
the tanekalm, the cedar, bii-ch, and the rata, or 
ironlmrk. And this information is supplemented 
bir an account of experiments on the several ninds 
or timber. 


ON A 8Fliia OF nSATHEB. 

M Its Grant, tho author of the following vertioB, -was bom 
in 1754. Bosidos vorso, shu wrote aovcral afalo and intcr- 
esting pmso works, her Lettfirs from the Mountains, and 
Esmtys on the Superstitions of the Hitjhlanders, disidaying 
a livedy and observant fancy, with considcrablo powers uf 
landscapo-paintiiig. ITvr writings first drew attention 
to the more slrikiiig and romantic features uf tho Scottisli 
Highlands, afterwards so fertile a thcnio for tho genius of 
»cutt. 

Floweu of tho waste ! the hcatli-fowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood — 

To thy prutecLiiig shade she runs ; 

Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake 1u*r downy plumes. 

To rest upon tliy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert though tlmu art 1 
The deer that range the inonntain free. 

The graceful doe, tho stalely hart, 

Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 

The hee thy earliest blossom greets, 

And draws from thee lier choicest sweets. 

Gem of the hraih ! whose modest Mooiu 
Shetls beauty o*or tho lonely moor ; 

Though 1 lion dispense no rieli perfume, 

Nor yet Avith sph inlid tiiit.*i allure, 

Both Valour's cre.sl ami Beauty’s liower 
Oft ha.‘4t thou decked, a favourite fiouer. 

Flower of the wild ! whoso purple glow 
Adorns tho dn.sky mountain's side. 

Not the guy hues of Iris’ bow, 

Nor ganleu's artful varicl prhle, 

AVitli all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 

Like thee, the hardy moiiiitaiiieor. 

Flower of his heart ! thy fragrance mild 
Of peace and freedom seems to breathe ; 

To pliiek tliy bloKKoiiis in the wild. 

And deck lii.H bonnet with the wreath, 

Where dwelt of old his rustic sires, 

Is all his simple wish rciiuircs. 

Flower of his dc.ar-lovcd native land t 
Alas, Avheii distant far more ilcar 1 
When he from some cold foreign strand, 

Looks homeward tlii-ougli the blinding tear. 

How must his aching heart deplore, 

That home and lliee he sees no more I 
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Tiir coiicluctoni havo to announco that' Fallen 
Fortunee will be completed next month. Tho story 
entitled FoUofirlnff vp the Tretck will also be finished. 

In October, November, and December will appear, 
in addition to the usual miscellancniis matter, certain 
shorter tales or novelettes of interest ; and in January 
1877 will be commenced an Original Serial NovEi<i 
to extend over some months. 
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MORAL TRAINING. 

Thk theory tliat in the growth of every individual 
may he traced llie history of llic mce — that in 
early 3'cars we all pass through tliat phase of 
character exhihitod by the niiciilturcd race, from 
which we are descended, is one which seems to be 
in a great measure verified by experience. Hence, 
jicrhaps, the tendencies to cruelty, falsclinod, 
and various other vices which we see in very 
3’oung children. There are, it is to be IiojkmI, few 
men who would not bliisli at acU of cruelty they 
oommitted when boys at school. We must not 
then ex]iect too much from j’oung people. Care 
should be taken not to force their moral nature ; 
for moral precocity luis detrimental results as well 
as mental x^^ccocity. That tliis is so is alreaily 
recognised in the saj'ing, ‘Cliildren will be children.’ 
Wlien they becoiiie iiuui they will jmt away their 
chililisli barbarities with their toys. Maturity 
turns sour crabs into sweet apples. We must give 
Nature her time, and expect inncli from growth. 

Be fijiariiig, we would *5113', of giving commands 
to chililren ; that is to say, be (]uitc sure that a 
thing ought to he done or left undone before 3'on 
give, your orders. Led 11s reineniber that it is 
2ios.sible to overstrain the undevclopetl moral 
principle ; and that wlien we invent virtues and 
vices, or make our own crotchets and selfishness 
the standard of these, right and wrong come to 
be words without meaning to a child’s mind. 
Wlien too often repeated, the order, <Thoa 
slialt’ is apt to provoke ‘I won’t.’ The vice 
of over-regulation is, that it produces only hot< 
house virtue in yielding natures, while it stirs 
up the independent to rcbcllioiL Before giving 
orders to a child, we should be sure that these 
orders are not suggested by our own selfishness, 
but from regard to the child’s profit, and also that 
the thing required is necessary, rather tlian some 
vexatious artificial duty. But when we have 
decided these points, nothing ought to make us 
shrink from requiring our commands to be promptly 
obeyed. We render oniselves contemptible in 
the eyes of our children when we moke rules in 


haste and repent .at leisure ; when we get angry 
and laugh at llie same action as the passing humour 
dictates ; wlien we encourage them to transgress 
b}' tlic prospect of probable impnnit3’. 

That government is the most efficient and most 
respected by all citizems, dishonest as well as honest, 
which inflicts the lightest possible xmui&linicnta 
consistent with justice and ])nblic order, while at 
the saiiK! time it imitates Nature in the rcgnlarity 
and certainty with whieli it causes its penalties to 
follow. That it is not severity of punishment so 
much as certainty and consistency in its infliction 
which inspires respect, is proved by the fact that 
the law was ncA’er less a terror to evil-doers than 
some years ago, when jurors would not convict, 
becanso their coiiscicmces taught them that the 
punishments to be inflicted were excessive. ‘In 
brief,’ sn}'s Mr Herbert Spencer, ‘ the truth is that 
saviigeness begets savageness, ami gentleness begets 
gentleness. (Jhihlnm who am unsympathctLcally 
treated become uns3'mpathctic ; wlicrcas treating 
them with due fellow-feeling is a means of culti- 
vating their fellow-feeling. Witli fiimily goveni- 
iiicnts, as with political ones, a harsh despotism 
itself generates a great jiart of the crimes it has 
to repress ; while on the other hand, a mild and 
libeml rule both avoids many causes of dissension, 
and so ameliorates the tone of feeling as to diminish 
the tendency to transgression.’ 

We cannot have a better guide as to the proper 
method of punishing children than Nature herself. 
Instead of the artificial punishments too much in 
vogue, more natural ones should he substituted. 
As the natural evil conscipicnces of our actions are 
our best discipline, so children would better under- 
stand and respect their parents if they punished 
them not artificially, but natunilly ; that is to say, 
if they let them punish themselves. Jane is 
always un|)uiictual when the hour comes for her 
walk ; now, to slap her would be to inflict an arti- 
ficial punishment, which she will not understand 
nearly so well as if she were some day left at home, 
and it were pointed out to her that her brotlicrs 
; and sisters started without her because of her own 
carelessness. Edward commits assault and battery 
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on his Bister’s doll; to send him to bed would not 
appear so just and natural to him as to stop his 
pocket-money in order that a new doll may be pur- 
chased. These illustrations may explain tno dilFur- 
ence between natural and artificial punishments. 
The former are certainly more just and tend to inain- 
tuiii better terms, so to speak, between parent and 
child. Parents who warn children as to the con- 
sequences of their actions, while at the same time 
they use these consequences as menus of punish- 
ment, are looked upon as friends and pre|eTvers, 
rather than as ‘friend-enemies.’ And when the 
dangerous period of transition from boyhood to 
manhood approaches, the boy who has been inafle 
to experience the natural cfrects of his deeds, 
instead of being worked unon like a pupppt by 
some hidden macliinery, will go out into life full of ; 
independence, ami canablc of governing hiiiistdf. 

Let parents teach tiieir children the highest con- 
ception of Ood*s natiiru their hearts can conceive. 
Let them never say that things arc more certain 
than they really are, lest they come in after-years 
to be thought less certain than they ni-c. Let them 
teach principles capable of expansion rather than 
stiff formula!, whicli after all are not tnith itself, 
but only the shell in which it is contained. Were 
this method of instruction more frequently adopted, 
the shock of controversy would not put young 
intellects off their balance, and fewer men and | 
women would be found living without God in the 
world. 

The problem for parents and teachers to solve 
seems to be this, how to win the respect of their i 
diildren without losing their confidence. Alany ' 
parents are respected by their children as eastern 
mouarchs ore respected ; but they never hear a 
word of those secret doubts and troubles whicli 
torment vouth, only because they are not explained 
away ana set right by the sympathetic experience 
of older heads. From what a number of scrapes, , 
and even flagrant sins, might nut a father save a 
son w'hoso fullest confidence he had lobtained! 
The fact is, however, few of us siiflicieiiMy remem- 
ber our own early days to bo sympathetic friends | 
and confidants to our children. If we could do so I 
better, we might save them from many of youth’s 
pitfalls. 

Our mind calls up a few fathers of our acquaint- 
ance who are perfectly companionable to their 
8onf^ joining them in their pleasures, being con- ' 
suited by them in every difhcnlty, ontl all this 
without in the smallest degree losing their respect. 
Izaak Walton, speaking of Geor^ Herbert’s mother, 
says: 'She governed her family with judicious 
care, not rigidly nor sourly, but with sucli a sweet- 
ness and compliance with the recreations and i 
pleasures of youth, as did incline them to spend I 
much of their time in her conqiony, which was to 
her great content.’ Surely the children of such i 
parents must feel in honour bound to do their best 
to pay that immense debt of gratitude which chil- ' 
dren owe good parents. 

We conclude this paper with an instructive 
quotation from a book that should be read by 
every parent and teacher— Mr Herbert lancers 
EdveaUon, IntelUctual^ Morale and PhynicaL 
< Lastly, always recollect tliat to educate rightly 
ia not a simple and easy thing, hut a complex and 
extremely difficult thing, the hardest task which 
derolves on adult life. . . . You must be pre- 
pared for considerable mentid exertion— -for aome 


study, some ingenuity, some patience, some self- 
controL ... It will daily be needful to analyse 
the motives of juvenile conduct— to distinguish 
between <mts that are really good, and those which, 
though siiiiuluting them, proceed from inferior 
impiuses ; while you will have to be ever on your 
guard against the cruel mistake, not nnfrequently 
made, of translating neutral acts into transgres- 
sions, or ascribing worse feelings than were cuter- 
ioined. You must more or less modify your 
method to suit the disposition of each child, and 
must bo prepared to make further modifications 


03 each child’s disposition enters on a new phase. 
. . . Not only will you have constantly to ana- 
lyse the motives of your children, but you will 
have to analyse your own motives— to discriminate 
between those internal suggestions springing from 
a true parental solicitude, and those which spring 
from your own scirishncss, your love of case, your 
lust of dominion. And then, more trying still, 
you will have not only to detect but to curb these 
baser impulses. In brief, you will have to carry 
on your own higher education at the same time 
.that you are educating your children. Intel- 
lectual ly, you must cultivate to good purpose that 
most complex of subjects— liuiiiuu nature and its 
law!^ as exliibitiMl in your children, in yoiii'si'ir, 
and in the world. JVlurally, you must kc(q> in 
constant exercise your higlicr feelings, and re- 
strain your lower. It is a truth yet remaining to 
be recognised, that the last stage in the develup- 
iiieut of each man and woman is to be reached 
only through a proper discharge of the parental 
duties. And when this truth is recognised, it will 
be seen how admirable is the arriuigemeut through 
which liuinau beings are led by their strongest 
affections to subject themselves to a discipline tliut 
ilnry would else elude.’ 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

CHAFTER XL! X.— DUES KITTY KNOW? 

In Brown Street, Islington, was prolmbly a 
happier reunion that evening than any which took 
place in more fashionable quarters of the town ; 
yet it was a happiness tinged with deepest sorrow. 
Dalton’s return brought with it to his children a 
keen sense of the loss of her who would have given 
him his fittest welcome ; and when his eyes rested 
upon his remaining dear ones, he missed his Eilith 
most 

His first question, after his greetings with Jenny 
and the rest were over, was, ‘ Where have they laid 
her?’ and he felt pained and sorrowful when he 
learned that it was at Sanbeck, hundreds of miles 
away ; whereas, hod it been possible, ho would liavo 
visited her grave, and wept over it, that very night 
They told him too, at his own desire, of her illness 
and death : how she died, as it were, for very love 
of him, since the shock of his reported death hod 
killed her. He was silent for many moments, sunk, 
as it seemed, in a stupor of grief, when Kitty stole 
from the room and Drought down the bab^liie 
i^ith’s precious legacy, and placed it in his arms. 


She herself bad been supported in her afiiiction by 
the sense that others were dependent upon her, and 
she hoped it might be the same with him. And so 
it was, though in a less measure. He presently 
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* 1 hope the folks at Riverside have been kind to 
you, my darlings, since you have been all alone ?* 

* They meant to be kind, I think,’ said Kate. 

* Meant to be kind,’ repeated her father, frown- 
ing. ‘There is no difficulty about expressing 
kindness. At least Philip here found none, 1 know, 
in my case. — Is there anything amiss with the 
Gampdens? Wlint have they done, Jenny 7* 

‘Nothing,’ answered Jenny sentontiously. 

‘Wo did not like the manner in which Mrs 
Campden behaved to us, after inainma’s d(;aili,’ 
explained Kilty: ‘it was more inaniicr, perhaps, 
than anything else ; but our hearts were sure, and 
easily hurt.’ 

‘Jenny, tell me,’ said Dalton. ‘ That woman has 
behaved badly to you. Is it not so V 

‘Not only “that woman,” but the whole family, 
in my opinion,’ returned Jenny dryly. 

‘Surely not Uncle Geoige 7’ 

‘Uncle George is nobody at Riverside ; if he had 
been anybody, there is no saying what might have 
happened ; but he is nut. it is a wretched story 
from beginning to end, and they arc wretched 
people.’ 

‘If it be so,’ said Kitty reprovingly, ‘do not let 
us talk about them, on a night like this.’ 

‘ I am sure I never wish to mention their names,’ 
answered Jenny. 

‘ But do 3 'oii moan to say,* said Philip, ‘ that these 
friends of your father’s — rolling in wealth, .as I 
understand they arc— never held out a helping 
hand to you, Jenny 7’ 

‘ My dear uncle, you don’t understand the matter ; 
you should get Mrs Campden to explain it to you, 
as she was good enough to do to us : “ Rich people 
have so many calls.” ’ 

‘ If this is as you say, I will never set foot in 
that woman’s house again,’ exclaimed Dalton 
angrily. 

‘ Tli.*it will lie one call the less for her,’ observed 
Jeffpleasjiiitly. 

‘And tlic Skiptons 7 Tlave you seen nothing of 
them too 7’ iii{|iiiml Dalton. 

‘My dear papa,’ said Jenny gravely, ‘you Cfan’t 
expect folks who respect themselves — or who wish 
their coachman to respect them — to bring their 
carriage to Brown Street. It is no good ;isking 
after our old friends, for, except dear Dr Cur/on, 
and those now under this roof, we have none.’ 

It was a relief to Kilty that not a wonl was said 
about Mr Holt, though of him it could certainly 
not be averred that he luul deserted them. To her, 
terrible os it might seem, and did seem to her own 
mind, the return of her father was not an uniniti- 
ated joy. When Jeff had informed her of it, she 
nad not evinced the delight he had expected, 
because the thought had Hashed upon her, that so 
far as she was concerned, he hod returned too late. 
She was not indeed pledged to Holt, but she felt 
compromised as respected him, and in honour bound 
to accept him as her future husband. For some 
days post her mind had been mode up for the 
sacrifice, and she hail already plnngcil into little I 
expenses upon Jenny’s account, in anticipation of it * 
The money that was to take her sister to the sea, and 
bring back the rosea to her cheek, and which Holt 
hod offered, she had resolved not to decline. She 
was already under a pccimiaiy obligation to him 
in the matter of the premium, whiw could only 
be disehaiged in one way; for, to judge by the 
appearance of her father, he had come back even 


poorer than he had left England. Well, she 
would now be able to help him as well as the rest 
— four of them, instead ot three — that was all. 

Still it was a relief to her that not a wonl was 
spoken about the man the thought of whom was 
ever present with her, and shailowcd her young 
life with gloom and evil presage. In vain she 
hiul called up every argument to strengthen his 
cause and back the claim she felt to be unanswer- 
able : bis soliciiiidu for her anil his ; his generosity ; 
his parience and forbearance. The very constancy 
with wliicli he clung to her, and x^ursued her, 
ranged itself upon the other side, and increased her 
sense of repugnance, nay, of loathing. 

It was a peart of the plan agreed upon between 
Dalton and Philip that they should say no more 
for the present about Holt and his transactions than 
they should be absolutely obliged to say ; and it 
surprised them both to find how easy it was to 
maintain their reticence. Neither Kitty nor Jenny 
asked their father one wonl about the Lariv, nor 
put a question respecting his pecuniary affairs. It 
IS true they had taken it for granted that matters 
were the reverse of x>rosperoua with him, which 
would have been a sutlicient reason for avoiding, 
the subject ; but in any case — poor though they 
were and Bulfering from the ills of poverty — siicn 
material woes w’erc for the moment forgotten in 
the ioy of seeing liira back again. 

‘ I think I have reason to be proud of my 
darlings, Philip,’ said Dalton, as the two walked 
togflber with Jeff from Brown Street that night 
to tlic lodgings wliich that yuun^ gentleman bad 
procured them near his own. ‘ 1 huA mined them, 
and as it must have sceincd to them ’ (he pointed 
to his shabby coat), ‘had failcil in saving anything 
fmm the wreck of their fortunes, yet not a syllable 
have they spoken to me upon the subject, lest„ 
doubtless, it should sound as a reproach.’ 

‘T expected nothing loss,’ answered Pliilix> 
cpiietly. ‘ 1 feel several inches higher since thosoi 
two girls have called me Uncle. They have nothing- 
soitlid about them, such as I, alas ! have seen in 
iiiy fellow-creatures all my life.’ 

‘And it isn't as if they hail not to think of 
shillings and p<^nce,’ put in Jeff eagerly. ‘If^-ou 
could know how Kitty luis cut and contrived, and 
striven to make both ends meet, during the last six 

months’ Here lie stoxiped, for a look of 

intense pain came into Dalton's face. 

‘ Well, well ; that will be all over now, I trust, 
J cfF. To-night, we have still to do some dirty work, 
and till'll we shall have clean hands for the future ; 
wc will avoiil rogues and fuir-weatlier frieinls, and 
all worthless folk; and my dear ones .shall havenO 
further cause for tears. — 1 think Jeff .should know 
what wo arc going to do with resx^^ct to Holt, 
Philip.’ 

Their plan of attack, unfolded to their young 
friend, at their lodgings, was simple enough. 

A letter w;is to he posted to Holt that night 
inforniing him that Jiis fraud respecting the Lam 
iiiinc Wi'Ls discovered ; and that his malpractice 
resxicctiiig other affairs of Didton, of which he hod 
had the manugcmciit, was more tliaii suspected. 
Restitution was imperatively demanded; and in 
dcfiuilt of it, he wiis assured that criminal pro- 
ceedings would at once be instituted. There were 
no upbrnidings ; but a more curt, decisive, and 
stem epistle was never penned. 

Philip would have x>rererred that their opinion 
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of IIoU'a treachery shouhl have been stated in 
Saxon English; but Dalton would not have it 
Such n course, he thought, would have taken for 

f ranted a certain familiarity to still exist between 
im and this sconiidrcl, of whose connection with 
himself ho felt unspeakably ashamed. 

* What makes me iiiud with him/ said Philip, 
‘is to think he should have dared to lift his eyes 
towards Kate. Such vermin ought to be ])oisoncd 
out of hantl. — What do you say, Jeff P 
‘ I am bound to say,’ returned the youngiollow 
gmvely, ‘that Mr Holt whatever may have been 
nis reasons lur it — has been considerate, and f:ven 
kind, to me.' 

‘But you are not going back to him, surely, 
after IhisP said Philip, in amuzement. 

‘ Well, yes ; 1 shall go lo-morrow, for the last 
time: he may have soiiutliing to urge, 1 do 
not say in excuse*, hut iu extenuation of his 
rogueiy. Your letter gives him no opportunity for 
this.’ 

‘ Opportunity indecil ! * rf joined Pliilip, with 
irritation. ‘I would send liLiii a rope, to afford 
him the opportunity of extenuating liimself on 
that. If you get talking with that wily sroumlrel, 
my young friend, you will he wound round his 
little finger.’ 

‘Our Jeff— being honest -- contends at a disad- 
vantage with most people/ ohse.rvi.d Daltmi, laying 
his hand on the young frllow’s sliouhler ; ‘ yet in 
the end, L should be inclined to back liini. Let 
him take his own way, and we will take GUI's.’ 

Accortlingly, Jelf went to Abdell Court next 
morning, as ttsual. Mr Holt had not arrived ; 
nor, said the ofiico boy, had lie yet returned from 
the country. Upon his table was lying tlie usual 
pile of letters, wdiicli it was Jeff’s business to sort 
and dispose of Some he was empowered to open 
and answer ; some he would open only and make 
an ‘ abstract’ of for his employer ; others he would 
put aside for his private eye. Among these last 
was one in Dalton's handwriting, with the contents 
of which, however, Jeff was already acfpiainted. 

Eleven, twelve o’clock piissed, and yet ^Ir Holt 
came not. It would not Lave been burprisiiig had 
his real destiiialiuii Jif yealenlay been what be had 
prelitiidcd it to be ; but «feff was wedl convinced 
that he liad not gone to Plj'iiioutli, but to Liver- 
pool, and there was now ample time for him t(» 
nave gone and returned. At one o’clock the otiice 
closed for an hour, during which Holt Avas accus- 
tomed to deny liimself to evciryliody, whether he 
was within doors or not ; and "a litile before one 
he came. He looked jaded, wan, ami pale, like 
one who has been on a tnilsome expedition, and 
failed in its proposed fdijeet— or sfi it seemed to 
JeUi who observed him iiarrowly—but there wiW 
no other cbaiigo in liis appearanee, no coweil or 
defiant looks, such as might have been expected, 
had he known that Dalton had landed upon 
English soil. Jeff fell sure he did not know. 

‘ Well, what news, .Mr Derwent ? Wlio has 
been ?’ 

‘Mr DaAvkins called just after you went away 
yesterday, and appeared to wisJi to sec you very 
much.’ 

‘What about?* inquired ITolt quickly. ‘But 
it’s no matter. It was most likely about that 
cock-and-bull story about the Flnmhoroufjh Head, 
I daresay you have heard it yuui'SLdf, Mr 
Derwent?’ ' 


‘ I have hcanl that some one— two persons indeed 
have been saved from the wreck.’ 

‘ Well, it *a true, for a wonder : Jones and Norton 
are their names. I am sorry to say their stoiy 

destroys the last gleam of What’s thisr 

He had been sorting the letters with liis hand, 
and presently came upon the one despatched from 
Islington the jireviuus night. ‘ What’s this 7’ he 
reiterated, in a voice grown suddenly hoarse and 
low. ‘How did it come? Where did it come 
from ?’ 

‘ Tt came by the early post, sir.* 

‘it’s strange/ said Holt, with an air of indiffer- 
ence ; ‘ quite curious. Have you ever seen u haiid- 
Avriting like that f It reiiiiiids me of one who cer- 
tainly never cruild have Avritten it ; and yet it gave 
me quite a turn. You know Avhom 1 mean, 1 
thiresay 

Ho did not alteinpt to open the letter, and the 
strong huge hand that held it in its grasp shook 
like a loaf. 

‘ I know Avhom you moan,’ said Jeff gravely. ‘ It 
is Mr Dalton's.’ 

‘ Yi's ; it is like John Dalton's Avritiiig.* 

‘It is his writing, sir.* 

‘That is impossible; that is ridiculous. The 
]u)st-iuai‘k disproves that. But tbere is a curious 
similarity, Avitbout doubt. — Has tlio boy gone to 
his dinner 1’ 

Jeff ansAVoretl that he AA'as ; ami Holt inoA'cd to 
the door and IocIumI it, 

‘Now tell me, Mr Derwent/ said he, still toying 
Avilh fhe letter — ‘ for you arc one who tells the 
truth— Avliat makes you fancy that it Avas really 
Dalton who Avrote this i As a matter of fact, as I 
have already staled, there Averc but two men saved 
from the Avroek of the Fltu/i borough tfutiiJ 

‘ L know it, Mr Holt : they Avere John Dalton and 
riiilip Astor.’ 

* That’s a lio — that’s a lie ! ’ (fxclaimed the other 
p.ns.sionafely. ‘ You are a liar, like llio rest ;* but 
liis ])ale face bidicd his AA’onls ; lie slaggeiAfd rather 
than Sank info his chair. 

‘ You had better open the letter, and see Avlio is 
the liar/ said Jeif hauglilily. 

‘ You speak of Astor, but you don’t knoAV the man 
as I do/ l oiitimieil ]Mr Holt. ‘ lie is an utterly uii- 
IrustAvoi'tliy and cuiilLMiqilible fellow, lie Avas here 
once, in yonr place ; and 1 trusted him too far, 
and he nqiaid me for my contideiiee by foigery. 
iJe is not to be bcdieA'cd upon liis oath. Jf 
there is anything in this letter founded upon his 
evidence 

‘ You Iiad surely better read it, ^Ir IIolV 
Jeff curtly. He coiiM not but feel some pity for 
this miserable Avretch, avIio evidently dreuJud the 
thing he held in his quivering fingers as though it 
were a very adder. 

‘ Whatl you know its contents, then?’ exclaimed 
the other shaiqily. ‘ You are iii^ the conspiratiy 
Avith Astor and the rest. You think it honesty do 
yon, to take your Avages here, and turn against the 
hand that pays them ?’ 

‘ 1 know what is in that letter, Mr Holt ; but yet 
I am no conspirator,’ uiisweTcd Geoffrey steadily. 
‘ On the contrary, I came here to day — fov the last 
lime -to do Avhat good 1 could for you. As for 
voiir wages, they Avei-e paid for Avork, I suppose ; or 
if that was overpaid, you had your reasons for it ; 
but 1 oAve you thanks for civil treatment, and 1 am 
I here to give them.’ 
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Holt bnd opencMl the letter hy thin time, and ran 
his eye tlirou{;h its half-dozen prc*;vnuiit lines. 

Mt is not Astor’s word that Mr Dalton has taken, 
you see, sir,’ continued Jeff, ‘but the evidence of 
his own senses. lie has been to PiRizil, and nccii 
the Quito. As for the other mailers, you know 
best; but*— 

‘Ay, it is all over,’ munnured the other. ‘ It is 
no use holding on to a falling Kto«:k, Mr Derwent, 
ch ? That *s one of the great principles of our busi- 
ness.’ Holt was looking at Jelf, and speaking to 
him, yet he sccnied almost unconscious of his 
presence : Jiis eyes had no Kpeculatioii in them ; 
his tones were nn^dianical. rrosently he critid out, 
like one yrho is wrung with a sharp physical pain : 
‘Dues Kitty know of all this, Jeff.* 


GOSSIP ABOUT Ct'TTLK-FISHES. 

Through the cstablishincnt of salt-w’ater Aquaria, 
]ieople are beginning to have correct luitions of 
Ciittle-fjKhes, their habits, and appciaraiice. We 
call them fislies, but they l>ear no resemblance 
to fishes witli scales, which propel tliemselves 
Ihi'ough lh(i water hy the agency of tail and 
tins. Strictly speaking, they are not fishes at 
all. They are very nearly related to our familiar 
oysters, cockles, whelks, and other molluscs. Cut- 
tles, like oysters, are * slndl-fish,* in the Irnc 
acreplation of the term-— only that tlie cnttle- 
lisli, in the great majority of cases, has its shell 
inclosed within its hody, instead of 1 icing an 
external and protective Ktructnre and the bodies 
of both animals, with those of all other molluscs, 
are built up on one great plan of structure, ’fhe 
chief characteristics or modifications of this plan 
in the case of the Cuttlc-fislies, consist in the 
elongation of the skin or ‘mantle’ in the neigh- 
bourhood of the head, to form the anus or ten- 
tacles so distinctive of these beings ; the extension 
of ibis skin to rurni various kinds of fins ; and 
Ihu ])rcsonc.e of a tube or ‘funnel,’ opening just 
below the head in fruiit, and through which the 
water used in breathing is ejected. Jl}'- this latter 
means the Cuttle-fishes i»ropel tlieiuselvijs back- 
wiiids in the water, on the same principle that 
a cannon recoils after a ilischaigc. And we still 
remember with dcdiglit the siiinincr day when we 
first witnessed a shoal of Connnoii Squids cnrccr- 
iiig through the culm waters of the Pirlli of Forth, 
}ii‘opellcd backwards by the ji la tVean from their 
fuTiiiels. The sharp liiiider tip of the Ixxly Just 
protruded, like tlie jirow' of a vessel, above the 
surface, whilst the hcail and ri!at of the body were 
below'. I 

The best known kinds of Cuttle-fishes, and those I 
which have been kept in our acpiaria, arc the gciicra j 
Sepia, Loligo, Sepiola, Octopus, and Elcdone. Of 
the first genus, the lilediterniiieaTi sepia, sometimes 
found on our own coasts, is a very fiiiiiiliar species. 
The lioligos include the w'ell-kiiown Squids, and the 
Sepiolm are nearly allied to the sepia itself. The 
Octopi arc the most famous of nquarium-inliabit- 
ants, and differ from the tlirec pn;ceding kinds in 
possessing eight arms only ; Uie former po.ssessing 
ten anns, of wdiich two are lunger tliun the others, 
and arc provided with suckci's at their extremities 
only. The cledone is also an eight-armed ciiltlc- 
fish, and a very familiar species of this genus is the 
EUdmu mosehata, so named from the musk-like 
odour it emits. 
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The domestic life and economy of the Cuttle- 
fishes reveal some interesting and anomalous feal- 
urcis as exhibited in nrpiaria. We some time 
ago rticeived some intcrersting particulars regard- 
ing the pranks of some oclopi which lived in Dr 
Dohrn’s famous aquarium at Naples. Three octopi 
shared n large tank with three lohstcrs ; the bis. 
being uriginnl proprietors ami tenants of the mini- 
ature sea. Any new cruncr, however nearly ndated 
he might be to either the ( Vustacean or Cuttle-fish 
tenanls,WiW invariably received with demonstrations 
of the most hostile, nature. A lobster ami octopus 
battle is certainly a novelty in the way of animal 
combats, but such a fight actually occurred in the 
I Naples arena. A lobstei'-giaiit, who had ])reviously 
lixliibited his yu-owess in crushing with his great 
pincer-claws the skull of a turtle, as easily as if 
the reptile’s licail liad hctMi a nut, w’as intrcMliiced 
into the liapyiy family circle in the octopus tank. 
Immediately, the hii;gc.-«t octopus gave battle to the 
crustacean ; the lob.sti;r, early in the fight, seizing 
one of the soft, pliant arms of his opponent in his 
claws ; the octopus managing, however, after a 
lime, to withdraw the captured iiiemher. Day 
hy day the combat dragged out its w’eary length, 
somclimes one side being temporarily victorious, 
— as when the lobster lost a large claw — and some- 
times the olh(;r. At last the combatants were 
separated, the lobster being placed in a new and 
iiiiujqiropriated doinain in an adjoining tank. 

Now comes the strangest part of the history; 
for the octopus, as if seized with the passion, 
w'hicli, if exhibited in liumanity, we should term 
one of ‘ dire rev(‘iige,’ climbed over the partition 
separating the tanks, seeking his enemy, and, 
having ffuiiid him, proceeded to W'age war anew. 
The result was most disastrous to the crustacean, 
for the octopus was found, we arc loM, with the 
lobster ill his clutches, literally tom into halves. 
Thus, to natural forocily, we find the octopus 
unites immense agility ami a stolid persistence, 
’fliis same cuttle-fish extended no sympathy to lii.s 
own species ; for when two others — in addition to 
the two who liad from the first hoen his com- 
yianions — were, introduced into his tank, he 
chased them from the W'atcr, and forced them to 
take refuge on the dry rocks above. AuotbcT 
octopus, in a British aquarium, pulled out the 
plug of his tank, and brought death on himself 
ami all his conqiaiiLotis in a .single night. 

{Some interesting observations have been recorded 
regaixling the propagation of these creatures. 
Like other lilolluscau forms, they reproduce their 
species by means of eggs. Some Cuttle- fish c.s, such 
as the Squids and Siquie, do not iiioiint giiaiii 
over their eggs, which, like tho.se of some molluscs, 
are inclosed within lough capsules, and are aggre- 
gated into mas.ses known to .sea-.side visitors hy 
the name of ‘ .sea-grapes,* and the like. The octopi, 
on the contrary, make a no.^^t of large stone.s, 
and therein inclose ami giianl Iheir eggs which, 
however, are not euca.sctl in capsules — with jealous 
care. *J’he female is tliiw exceedingly careful of 
her progeny, ami continually pours upon tho 
eggs currents of water from the ‘funnel;* the 
presnmoil object of tliis hitter preccdurc being 
that of keeping the water around them in a duly 
aiuated state. The male octopus appears, unfor- 
tunately, to be ulllicted with cannibal-likc pro- 
pensities ; for w'e grieve to learn that one of the 
chief cares of the anxious mother is to ward otf 
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the attacks of her unfeeling spouse in his endeav- 
ours to make a repast of their united progeny. 

As may be imagined, the Cuttle-iishea are very 
well provided in the way of oi^uis of sense and 
perceptions. Their lai^e prominent eyes are well 
adapted for acute vision amid their dull watery 
abodes; and no less acute are their hearing 
powers. For, although destitute of outer cars, 
they yet possess well-developed internal organs of 
hearing. The sense of touch may be subserved by 
the muscular arms and their suckers, which iiiuy 
be mode, as we know, to move with gi-eiit rapidity, 
and in all conceivable directions. And as to the 
* emotions’ of our Cuttles, strange as it may be 
thought^ their feelings of anger and of pleasure 
may be tolerably easily guessed at by watching, 
as in the human subject, the play of colours on 
their skin. Not only does our cuttle-fish blush, 
but he may literally blush almost any hue he 
pleases ; this property of changing colour residing 
in tlie little colour-cells that lie beneath the 
delicate transparent outer skin. 13y altering the 
position of these cells, various and rapidly-cliang- 


ing liucs of colour are produced ; and the famous 
kidcidoscopic power of the chameleon is, in truth, 
thrown completely into the shade by the talents, 
in this Tcs^Kict, of the lower Cuttles. 

Besides certain members of the Cuttlc-iish group 
becoming immensely develotied in size over their 
Oldinary neighbours, and appejiriiig as veritable 
giants of their race, these animals present another 
point of remarkable interest. Stories of gigantic 
Cuttle-fishes, us every classical scholar knows, ai’c 
frc(|ueiitly to be met with in the records of the 
ancient naturalists. Indeed, there are very few 
maritime countries in which, under some legend- 
ary name or other, the histories of giant mc*inlM!rs 
of this group may not be met with. The * Polypus’ 
of the ancients, the ' Krakcn ’ of the Scandinavians, 
the * Pieuvre ’ of the Channel Isles, and the * Uevil- 
iish’ of Victor Hugo, are all so many names ex- 
pressive of a lielief in giant Cuttles, the jiowcrs of 
which, as may be guessed, arc never niideivtatcd in 
any of the slories or legends referred to. Until 
very recent times, naturalists were inclined to be 
sceptical regarding the truth or proliability of such 
stories. Stray examples undoubtedly had occurnxl 
now anil then, of fragmentary portions of what 
most have been at any rate exceptionally large 
Cuttles, being found. But it was oiUui difficult, or 
even quite iinpossiblc, to separate the grains of 
truth which might be contained in any tale, from 
the copious husks and chaff with wdiidi the fertility 
of human imagination, together w'ith the natural 
lapse of time and frcijuciit repetition, invariably 
tend to surround the original germ or incident. 

In Captain Cook’s first voyage, however, the re- 
main.s of a giant cuttle were found ; and parts of this 
specimen, preserved in the Hunterian Collection of 
the London College of Sui^ous, shew that its total 
length must have exceeded six feet. A very iaige 
specimen was met with in 1861 between Teneriilc 
and Madeira by the French corvette AUcion, the 
length of this specimen being estimated at about 
fifty feet But more lately still, the carcases of 
several very lar^c Cuttle-fishca have been met with 
off the coasts ot Newfoundland ; and a photograph 
representing the head and tentacles of one of these 
specimens now lies before us. The tcntadcs or 
arms were ten in number in this case. Two were 
elongated, as in the Squids, llicse measuring 


twenty-four feet in length. The eight shorter 
arms each measured six feet in length, and ten 
inches in circumference at their bases, where they 
joined the head. The ten arms were provided 
with about eleven hundred suckers ; and the eyes 
measured each four inches across. 

The question which at once presents itself to 
naturalists for consideration on inspecting such a 
form, is, whether or not it constitutes a new 
species, or is merely a giant member of on already 
known one ? For ourselves, wc should hesitate to 
construct a new species without saiislactoiiy evi- 
dence of more marked deviation from any type 
than that aflurded by mere size — always a delusive 
test with regard to animal structiirea. But the 
mere occurrence of these monsters is in any cose 
of exceeding interest, as opening up a new field 
for discovery, which may in time tend to throw 
light even on the great * sea-serpent ’ mystery 
iUclL Why, if giant Cuttles really exists may not 
giant snakes also exist — largely uevidoped indi- 
viduals of one or more of the numerous 8|>eciGS of 
sea-snakes known to exist in warm seas ? Zoology at 
least oilers no objection to the latter hypothesis. 
And after all, iii Cullle-lisli history, us in most 
other tilings, the truth is certainly stranger than 
the fiction. 
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ClIAl'TT.R X. 

The witnesses to prove the statement of the 
counsel for the crown were then examined, in- 
cluding klauricc Power ; and they substantially and 
in detail establislied all the facts upon which so 
much sti-css hail been laid ; and nil the ingenuity 
and educated iiilclligcnco of Mr Supple failed uu 
cniHS-exaniinalion to discover any weak point. 
Mary Dwyer, who had but partially recovered 
from the stuiiling announcement which disclosed 
by whose hand her cousin had met his doom, 
w'ept bitterly as, with touching emotion, she 
naiTated the parting of her kinsman and lover 
in company with the prisoner ; but although she 
felt most painfully that her testimony was bearing 
so terribly against the good fame of him for whom 
she would have sacrificed everything, there was 
a duty to her conscience, her country, and her 
God that had to be dischaiged, even if the result 
w’os to gratify the man by whose hand she liad 
that day learned her cousin hod been slain. 

Even in this year of 1808 was Brien Spelos^’s 
counsel dumb by the ciaiel policy of the existing 
law. He could not, like the astute person who 
opened the case for the prosecution, endeavour 
to explain away in a speech the facta pressing so 
Jicavily against the accused, whom he was bound 
at any sacrifice, save that of honour, to protect. 
With every prejudice to encounter which so foul 
a charge of murder would naturally create, he 
liad been compelled to enter into the judicial 
Gonilmt fettercu and restricted in action and in 
utterance ; and although since the time wim 
which our stoiy is conversant, a change in this 
unjust system of procedure has taken place, the 
last word is still the privilcj^ of the prosecutor, 
and not for the man whose life lies trembling in 
the judicial Bcalcs. 

U’hc first jicrson produced for the defence was 
the lad Clover, the assistant in the establishment 
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of Mr Stephen Meagher, one of those sharp, 
precocious individuals who have never known what 
it is to be a child. Cool and collected, after 
being sworn and taking his position in the diair 
appropriated to the witnesses, lie leisurely surveyed 
the judi^ and the other cclcbTities in the court, 
especially Mr Travers; and in answer to the 

r istions put to him, proceediMl to state how on 
evening of the murder Mauriro Power came to 
the inn and asked to see his muster, who wus not 
then at home. 

‘Can you say,’ asked Mr Supple, ‘about what 
hour he came, and how long he remained on that 
occasion V 

Clover paused for a minute or so, as if to insure 
the greatest accuracy, and then replied : ‘ile came 
about seven o’clock ; and about half an liour 
after the clock struck eight, went away ; and the 
reason I made my remarks as to the time was I 
that ho told me he had along distance to go to 
the Glen.* 

‘How did he happen to mention this ?* 

‘Pccause I said to him it was strange if his 
business was so pressing with Mr Meagher, as he 
told mo it was when he lirst came into the house, 
that he should not wait after stopping so long, 
and that I exjiectcd my master might soon conic 
back. Another thing which made me take par- 
ticular notice was wlum he told me he had a long 
distance to go, 1 wondered if he would be able to 
make his way, as he was heavy in drink when 
.starting, and scarcely able to stand.* 

‘ If that person presumes again to interrupt the 
business of the court, he must lie taken into 
custody,* was the peremptory mandjite of the Ciut‘f- 
justice, ta Maurice Power, in his excitement, 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, the perjured villain! He has 
Ibraworn himself ; and he knows it He has been 
put up to this.’ 

The lad, with the most innocent expression his 
face coultl .assume, in defence of his veracity 
replied : ‘ It is the truth indeed, and nothing 
but the truth I am telling, os the blessed saiuts 
know.’ 

When it came to Mr Tr.avcrs to cross-examine 
the witness, there was not to be detected the least 
vuriauce from his original account ; and when his 
accuracy in reference to tho particular night he 
had been speaking of was sought to be put in issue, 
there was persuasion in his manner as he answered : 

‘ Why should 1 be speaking of another and a 
diiferent night 7 Sure ive all heard the next day 
of what happened at the poor man’s place ; anil 
there wasn’t a deed done like it for mouths before 
or after, the saints be jiraised !' 

At the suggestion of those acting for the prose- 
cution, the judge permitted Clover and Maurice 
to be confronted ; and the latter declared with great 
eoleiniiity that he did not leave the inn till after 
midnight— that no one saw him depart, os the 
house was in silence and darkness, and tho outer 
door locked and bolted — nor was he aware of 
having had anything to render him drunk ; but 
when he awoke from a sound slumber, be felt os 
if the liquor he took must h.ave been drugged. 

An incredulous smile was the reply of Clover to 


this explanation, and he muttered to himself, but 
BO loudly that the jurors might he, as it avere, 
iiiiconsciously ttiken into his coiiiidencc : ‘ Sure the 
poor fellow must be dreaming, or his troubles have 
mado him flighty.* 


Mr Supple seemed much pleased with the 
impression created by his first wituess, and then, 
as if quite casually, asked: ‘Do you recollect 
at what hour the prisoner came in that night 7* 

‘Well, iiiyself does not very well know, for he 
had to go at dusk to Mick Glcesoii’s, a good start 
off, to have a horse shod, and this delayed him, for 
Mick was not well at the time, and morc-betoken 
he is since dead. 1 don't mind exactly when he 
came back ; but the house was shut up at ten 
o’clock, and T handed the keys to the master, then 
in the parlour, and the prisoner was at that time 
discoursing with him.* 

‘ Did you sec him afterwards on that night 1’ 

‘His bedroom was inside mine, and 1 went 
straight to it from the parlour, after giving up tho 
ke 3 *R, for I was tired out with the hard day’s work ; 
and just as I wjis putting out the rushlight, he 
came in and took it out of my hand, and brought 
it with him inside, and he closed the door after 
him.* 

If this testimony of the lad were truthful and 
accurate, Maurice Power, if able to walk home at 
any moderate rate, would have reached the Glen 
Farm and his own cottage about midnight, and 
have become the witness of a crime at the perpe- 
tration of which it was impossible, according to 
ClovePs testimony, for Spelassy to have been 
present 

As Clover was leaving the chair, the Chief- 
justice B.aid : ' Stop for a minute. There are one 
or two questions which, for certain reasons, I con- 
sider very material, and which were not asked you 
at cither side. Be very careful how you answer 
them. Tell me, when the prisoner went out, as 
you have sworn, to Glccsoii’s to get the horse 
shod, W.1S he alone, or did you see any one joining 
him V 

‘ He was in his own company only.* 

‘ You said you did not actually see the prisoner 
coming into the house on his way bock from Glee- 
son's ; but did yon notice any person near the house 
at the time 7’ 

‘ Not a soul was with him or near him.* 

‘ Did you kuow a young man of the name of 
John Dwy(?r?’ 

‘Why, but lilllc indeed, my hml,* answered 
Clover. ‘ It was but a little sketch 1 ever got of 
him.* 

‘ Did you see Dwyer any part of that day, or of 
the two previous ones, at your master’s, or near the 
house 7 ’ 

‘If Dwyer w’as speaking to Spelassy— and I 
cannot call to mind that. he was— it was only os 
he would speak to any other stronger who might 
bid him the time of day. But when I hcanl tell 
of the munler, 1 remembered lliat this same Dwyer, 
two days or so before it, was at my master’s house, 
and irciiicd two strangers who were in his company 
(and who looked like foreign roilors) to some 
spirits ; and after they drank it, all three vrent 
away; but 1 made no remark what rood they 
took when they left. More-betokcii one of the 
sailors liad n deep cut on his face, and hod a ba«l 
look indeed.’ 

Altlioiigh the counsel for the accused was not 
permiLted tho privilege of iiuikiiig a speech to 
the jury, he could not be prevented from directing 
a very significant and indeed triumphant look in 
their' direction, which, if it could be interpreted 
into language, would have said : ‘ See here ; the 
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hand of l^vidcncc is visible ; and one or two 
answers to casual questions put by the courts 
demonstrato tliut it must have been these two 
strangers who were associated with Dw'ycr in the 
commission of the niimlcr; and the cotniscl for 
the crown arc following up a false track against an 
innocent man.’ 

The judge had evidently been much struck by 
the demeanonr and frank, instant replies of the 
attendant at the inn, and paused to make a 
special nicinorandiim in his note-book, and then 
said with an impulsiveness not usual to him : 
‘Call your next witness ;* wiiereupoii lilr Steplien 
Meagher made himself a way through tlie ciiow*tl 
and ascended the table. 

Having been duly sworn, the statement ho made 
in answ'er to the questions of ^!r Siqiple, was a 
calm, dispassionate, and collected one ; and as 
it proceeded, Mr Travers, with all his reserve, 
coiild not but manifest anxiety and uneasiness, as 
if he feared that the edifice of guilt which hod 
been built up with such skill and iii'^cnuity was 
jibout to totter to its foundations ; while Maurice 
Power, who had edged himself into a seat under 
counsel, never took his bloodshot eyes from the 
face of the publican. 

What Meagher swore was to the folbiwing 
effect: Brion in his service 

for yearn ; and altliough blunt and rough in his 
manners, be bad ahvays found him faithful and 
honest. As to the all-imxxjrtant Hallow Eve and 
its incidents, ^leaglier deposed that he himself 
hod been away from borne during that <lay, 
having "oiio. to collect some small balances of 
iiioncv due to him by persons who lived in a 
secluded iiiountaiu district, and to which he had 
to go on foot ; and his object in going on that 
particular day was to make up the full sum he 
had previously agreed to lend to P(jwer, the 
necessity for collecting these balances arising from 
the witness having juiid a laige sum shortly before 
for the purchase of a property in llie neighbour- 
hood. He did not come home until between nine 
and ten o’clock, when he was told by the young 
man Clover that a person had 

What he was toI<l by that individual it is no 
fault of the writer that he is wholly unable to 
communicate to the reader, for Mr Tr.'ivera at 
this particular juucliir(>, interposed, and appealing 
to the bench, proleKted against the witness making 
any statement as to what another told him, nioi-c 
especially as Clover had not been asked a word 
in reference to this coTiveTSfition. 

The counsel of the accused, with apparent 
indignation, questioned whether his learned friend 
seriously objected, in order to have the truth shut 
out by a mere formal point of evidence ; but the 
Chief-justice, while yielding' to the technical 
ditficulty which had been raised, slmw’ed by his 
manner that he was not pleased with the ccjurse 
taken ; and the juroi-s were left to wonder why 
what was told to Meagher at the time should not 
hav(i been communicated to them as well. 

* I shall get out tlie fact I want, geiillcmen, in 
another w’ay,* w'as the announcement of Mr Supple. 
‘When you came ])ack that night, and wrere 
speaking to Clover, did you see the man who was 
examined here, Maurice Pow’cr V 

‘ 1 did not indeed.’ 

‘ Could he have been in the house without your 
ficciiig him?’ 


I ‘ He could not, unless he hod been one of tho 
good people, the fairies.’ 

‘ Did yon see the prisoner, and when V 

‘ I had left him behind mo in the morning, and 
when I returned I met him coming in from the 
stable, after making up for the night the horse he 
got sliod ; and after giving him some orders for 
the next morning, he left, and soon after I heard 
the door of the bedroom which opens into his 
closing, for it is one that creaks loudly every time 
it shuts or opens.’ 

^tr Supple liaving, to his own satisfaction, estab- 
lished his client in occupancy of his bedroom at an 
hour and at a distance from the (Hen Farm which 
inailc it practically impossible for him to have 
been one of the gang, then proceeded to deal 
with the startling facts connected w’ith the posses- 
sion of the jwrtioii of the love-token by Spclasay — 
that token Avliich, it could not he controverted, 
W'as about the neck of the young w’ife w’lien the 
assassins entered the cottage. 

‘Do you know',’ procei-ded Mr Supple, ‘or can 
you account how that broken tlollar ciiinc into the 
possession of the in.'iii in the dock ?’ 

‘I can,* replied the nsiircr, with the utmost 
de1ih(>ration. ‘ Tt was niys(*ir who gave it to him.* 

• There Wiis an involuntary expression of surprise 
at this avowal, ami a dead silence; while the judge 
took olf his spectacles, wiped them deliherately, 
and having replaced them, directed his keenest 
glances at the witness, who remained quite, uii- 
iiiovcd, ami as if unable to see why such a siinplu 
and unequivocal answer should have elicited such 
.an amount c»f interest 

‘ And pray, what was the occasion iqion which 
you gave him Die token, and how did it come into 
yoiir own possc'ssion V 

‘My husiness olteii brings rue acquainted with 
strangers and seamen who come from foreign x^arts, 
and when I go to Waterford, as I often do, I go 
on hoard these vessels from abroad, and exchange 
guineas and bank-notes for their doubloons and 
dollai-s.* 

‘At a considerable xu’ont to yourself, no doubt ?’ 
rather irregularly interrupted Air Travers. 

‘Certainly. 1 don’t jireteud to he better than 
iny neighbours, and like others, I sell my abilities 
and my time to the hc.st advantage ; hut I give 
what many who havi; niucli talk do not, and that 
is, money’s w’ortli. It was about two or tliriie 
moiitlis after T had heard of the terrible business 
ill the Gle.ii, whim a Sx)ariislL sailor — and W’ho, by 
the way, had an ugly scar across his face — met me 
on the quay of Waterford, near lleginald’s Tower, 
and nskod me could I .shew him a place where he 
might get change of Bome foreign money. I told 
him it was a x>art of my business to do so ; and from 
liim 1 got a number of doubloons and dollars. This 
l>rokcu coin that I hear calleil a love-token wjis 
among them, and he was xmtting it back into liis 
purse, when, os is the custom amotm us countiy- 
l)eople, 1 asked it from him as a kind of liick- 
IMumy ; and he gave it to me at once, smiling, and 
Kiying .at tlie same time that though it cost some 
one very dear, it was of no value to him. Soon 
after this transaction, I was sending Spclassy to 
the fair of (Jashel to buy three head of cattle, and 
ocin[{ suddenly called away by a customer, I had 
not time to count the gold ! was giving him fnor 
did this trouble me at all, as 1 always found liiiii 
so honest in all his dealings), and when ho came 
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back from the fair, he said I had handed him this time the loss of it was not worth speaking of, hut 
particular bit of money, which, of course, ho did he felt that thc;irs was vuluable indeed, and that 
not try to pass. I then said to him that I got it they were kept away from their respective occu- 
myself for nothing, and lie might keep it for what patioiis at great personal inconvenience. But Mr 
1 gave for it. That is exactly now he came by it.* Travers was firm ; and the judge granted the appli- 

* Could you,' asked the counsel, ‘ know the Siiilur cation, as the residence of Stephen Meagher was in 

you have spoken of, if you saw him again ? ' the town, and but a short distance fnim tlie court- 

* Most certainly, for, in addition to the remark- house. 

able cut along liis face, he had a very biul ccjun- The witness was proceeding in a sulky mood, as 
tenance, and 1 was the more jairticular in taking if greatly offended at any doubt being cast upon 
notice of him, because he told tiio that although his statement, to leav(i c.oiii-t in search of the book 
his father was a Spaniard, some of his mother's Avliich he was rei|uircd to produce ; but his frown 
people were from the county Tipperary, and that deepened into a sterner contraction when informed 
1 need not he surprised if sonic iiiic day or other 1 that one of tlic policc-ofTiccrs in altendance should 
saw him in Clouiiiel, on his way through to visit go with him and take possession of it. About an 
them before he went on one of his long voyages.* hour then elapsed, and the Chief-justice had 
^ And after the prisoner Spelassy was arrested, rcsuineil his scat on the bench, and the twelve licge- 
aiid with all you knew upon the subject, did you men their several places in tlic uncomfortable pen 
think it your duly to try and find out this that builders uppi^ar delighted in constructing for 
stranger?' the torture of their uiiolfeiiding brethren, when 

* Indeed T did, sir; T went to Waterford intent on Stephen Meagher was seated anew in the wilncss- 

that same design ; but the custom-house ofKcc>Ts chair, looking, however, less cool and collected 
there told me tliat the 7*r//a Vtsfa - for that, he than on his original appearance. Taking from the 
said, was the ship he belonged to — liad sailed for constable who had accompanied him a heavy old 
South Amorira two days belbni I arrived.* outside coat, di'^playiiig ])()ckets of unusual am- 

It now hecamc Mr Travers* province to cross- jilitiide, he dm w forth from one of these depositories 
examine this inijiorlaiit witness ; but although ha an account-book and opened its pages, 
pressed liis ({iiest ions with the skill and dexlerily ‘t!»hew mo in that book,* said Sir Travers, ‘ the 
of a miiiil trained to defiant fraud and ])erjiiry original entry corresponding with the slip of paper 
under their most specious disguises, he failed to which you handed to me as a cormet transcript of 
elicit any contradictions. At tiiiies he asked about it, made for this trial.* 

colluiend luatlci'S of liltlo or no moment, in order The usurer turned over page after page; the still- 
lo put the other oil* his guard, and then rapidly ness in the court during this process being such 
tunicd round to the real point in issue, sometim(?s that even the rustling of the leaves was nervously 
pi-eteiiding to assume that an exi»ression was used exciting to the audience. 

or a fact asserted contrary to the acliial deposition <]s the entry there, sir?' asked the judge Tidth 
of ^fenghtT ; but the latter always corrected the considerable asxjcrity of tone, after several minutes 
su[)nose(l misapprehension. Baltlcd, but yet not hail elapsed. 

at ail saiislicd that there was not falsehood in the ‘ I cannot find it now, my lord,* was the. reply ; 
plausible, c.iiiisistent, and apparently frank testi- ‘ but the pages of the book are not numbered ; and 
mony of the usurer, Air Travers suildeiily asked, since 1 made the copy, shewing the exact day and 
after having pauscil to reflect for a c.oiisiderable date when 1 got the love-token from the Spanish 
time : * You no doubt, from ydur liabit of money- sailor, some of liie leaves may have fallen out, or 
leniliiig, are a person of biisiinws liabits, and make become tom by accident.’ 

an entry of all your Iraiisaclions ?* ‘ Js that the only exjdanation you can give ? * said 

‘ Not always,' was tlic reply; ‘but f did make an Mr Travers, his voice rising to an indignant pitch, 
entry of this paiticiilar nintter, because it was out *lt is Tiiiglity odd, no doubt,* muttered Meagher, 
of niy course ; and you can have it, and look ul it, if ‘ And one might think the “ good people ” hud some- 
you feci any curiosity upon the point ;' ainl as he thing to say to this.' 

spoke he pulled out from his breast coat-pocket a *1 very much doubt about the f/ood people, having 
slip of paper, and handed it to liis inierrugiitor. anything to say in the ullair,* was the rather soriy 
‘ Is this the original mciiioranduiri, or did you attempt at sarcasm of his interrogator, 
copy it from some entry in a hook f* During the lime that this little scene was being 

*1 copied it out,’ was the answer, ‘for con- cii.actcd, ^lauricc Power appeared ns if under the 
vcnience* sake, from the book at home, for I tliouglit influence of a spell. Tic Wked at the. witness 
it would answer just as well as n help to my with intense and alisorbing interest, and frequently 
memory ; and be.sicles, I did not want to Inwe his eyes would wander down even to the outside 
everybody in court looking into iny own book, coat of 3ileaglier, out of one of the pockets of 
and finding out all about my own affairs. Some which the accouiit-hook had been taken, the coat 
of the “quality " are in iny debt also, and I lying on the table close to where the counsel were 
would not on any account have their names placed ; and as if uneoiiscious of what he was doing, 
mentioned.’ the excited man ilrcw the garment to where he w^as 

The prosecuting counsel here requested of the slaiuliiig, and was iniuutely inspecting it in onlei 
Cliief-justico to allow the ]»rogress of the trial to possibly to find in it the missing leaf in the occount- 
bc postponed for a short period until the original book. The action was not observed; and he 
book referred to should bo produced; at which ha.* 5 tily pushed back the old coat to its previous 
suggestion there was rpiite a forensic scene, Mr position, and then trembling with emotion, whis- 
Supple protesting against what he chamcterisecl ]ioretl a few wouls into the ear of Mr Travers, 
as only leading to wanton and vexatious delav, wlif»se usually calm features became overspread 
and artfully seeking to enlist the lavoiir of tlic with a deep flush. This unusual and irregular 
jury by vehemcutly iirotestiug that as to his own interruption did not pass unnoticed ; and iMr 
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Supple, addressing the judge, expressed his hope 
I that the ordinary and regular course of procedure 
would be adopt^ in that court of justice, and no 
one presume to busy himself by offering sugges- 
tions to those who were prosecuting on the part 
of the crown. ' That man,’ he addra, pointing to 
the bereaved farmer, 'bos already U^en guilty of 
gjross impropTiety by using an insulting exclama- 
tion when that accent lad Clover was giving his 
testimony.’ 

Fushiug back into a seat behind him the object 
of this censure, JMr Travers proceeded to continue 
the cross-examination of the usurer, the tendency 
of which was to lead to the inference that the 
statement os to aii^r entry of the transaction 
with the Spanish sailor being recorded in his 
account-book was a fiction, and invented deliber- 
ately for no good purpose, in order to mislead the 
jury. The man was tied to the legal stake, and no 
ingciinity seemed capable of releasing him from 
the false position in which he hail placed himself, 
whether arising from some inscrutable and de- 
liberate intention to mislead, or only from a rash 
statement innocently mode, and wrongfully x)eTslsted 
in, from a false sbaiiic. 

^ Where do you usually keep that account-book, 
Mr Meagher) 1 presume you have it carefully 
locked up, and not, as we saw occur to-day, left in 
the pocket of that outside coat of yours, where 
curious or dishonest people might get access to it )* 

‘ Why, then, you are wrong, sir,’ was tlie reply of 
the party interrogated, ^ for tlie book was often left 
in that old coat of mine, whore it hung up near the 
bar, and people frequenting the house might, if ihov 
wished, have gone into the bar and meddled with | 
the book.’ ^ I 

very incredible story indeed. And may 1 
ask, did you recently purchase that coat, tliedeposi- 
toiy for your valuable entries and <locuinerits ; or, 
jmiging from its appearance, is it an old acquaint- 
ance of yours V 

* 1 have hod it a long time, but never wore it of 
late times, os Clever can tell.’ 

‘ I th ink, Mr Travers, witli every respect for you,’ 
observed the judge very blandly, but evidently dis- 
pleased, either with the ostensible levity, or rather 
the irrelevancy of the question, * that you arc pur- 
suing the inquiry os to this particiihu* article of 
dress very far indeed ; for whether the man had it 
for a long time or not, he tries (satisfactorily or the 
reverse is another question) to exfihiin his inability 
to produce the alleged original cutry iu the account- 
book by insinuating that some of the customers 
at the inn may have liad access to the pockets of this 
coat, and removed some pages ; but it will be for 
the jury to say what possible obji^ct any person 
could have hod in so doing, unless, indeed, he him- 
self figured os a debtor in the pagcis of the book.’ 

‘I agree fully wdth what your lordship has 
thrown out for my guidance, and 1 shall only ask 
two questions more upon this subject. — Uid you 
ever, Mr Meagher, miss the coat itsdf from your 
house 7’ 

‘ Never.’ 

*Wn8 it your habit to place the account-hook 
here ?’ inquired Mr Travcrsi pointing to tlic inside 
of the left breast, in which there was inserted a 
pocket of unusual dimensions, and the opening of 
which was secured by two black thongs of Icatner 
finnly fastening on very large buttons ; so that once 
deposited there, no document could he abstracted 


without considerable trouble and certainly could 
not fall out from any mere accident 

^ It would fit nowhere else ; and when I used to 
I go from home to collect my accounts, or let the 
people know how they stoM with me, 1 alwa^ 
nad it in tliis identical coat ; hut latterly, as the 
country was so much disturbed, I got afraid to go 
for my money to my debtors, and usually made 
them come to my place to settle.’ 

’Had you the coat before vou heard of the 
murder of Kllen Power 7’ asked Mr Travers, with 
an earnestness which the question did not seem to 
warrant. 

’ No doubt of it I tell you ; none, none,’ was Uie 
sullen reply, 

* Then, look here !’ exclaimed Mr Travers, in ac- 
cents startling from tlieir abruptness and stemness 
of intonation, fixing his eyes on the usurer, taking 
at the same lime a small piece of jagged cloth, with 
a button of a peculiar stiape attached to it, from 
the trembling nands of Maurice Power, and then 
holding up the breast of the coat, where there was 
a portion which had been dragged and torn away, 
and in the vacant rent a corresponding button 
wanting. ' Was not this the very dress you wore 
when you and your associates broke into tlie house 
of this poor fellow here in the Cllcii on the Ilalluw- 
Evc night, and basely slew, for greed, his wife 
and child ?’ 

The individual addressed in this unusual and 
cxtraordinaiy manner tiinied deadly pale, his jaw 
became rigid, the hands worked convulsively, 
drops of agmiy suifused his face, and his gaze 
remuined riveted on the garment thus held up by 
his interrogator, while he could only exclaim: 

‘ What a fool I liave been ! ’ 

’lie is one of ilietii ; ho shall not escape!’ 
shouted the almost frenzied farineT, springing on 
the table before any one could interpose, and 
seizing the object of his accusation by the collar, j 
’ Sure I tore tliis very bit of cloth from him the I 
very night when struggling with him ou the | 
floor ; ami after 1 came to my senses in the early 
morning it was in my closed fingers ; nor have £ 
ever ported from it since. No w^onder the villain 
shakes and treriibles and is afraid, for it is a 
judgment has come upon him at last I ’ i 


LIFE IN THE EAST. 

PERifAFS the most striking characteristic which 
the changeless East presents to us, the icstless 
ever-changing dciiizcns of a busier clime, is its 
immutability. Thousands of years have elapsed 
since the herdsmen of Abraham drove forth his 
flocks to pasture beside the oaks of Mamre; but 
the Arab sheik still sits, os he sat then, in the 
doorway of liis tent ; and the Arab princess behind 
the camel-hair partition still kneads cakes on the 
licarlh fur the passing guest, as Sarah did of old 
for the wandering messengers of Heaven. It is as 
if Time had drawn a silent curtain of repose around 
the ancient cradle of our race, that we might see 
reproduced there, as in a mirror, the manners, the 
customs, the very salutations even, which were the 
fashion thousands of years ago when the world 
was young. 

With wondering eyes, we stand to-day in the 
streets of Damascus or Bagdad, and see around 
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UB tlie familiar Bcexiery of the Ardlnan Nights. 
Through yonder crowd the one-eyed hunchback 
threads his way ; there beside you, a shapeless 
mass of yellow drapery, glides Futm<i the beauiilul, 
on her way to the bazaar, enveloped in the envious 
veil, which hides from the curious gaze of the 
Infidel all except the flash of a pair of lustrous 
gazcllc-liko eyes. Behind you, in the gate, sits a 
venerable old man, who with his flowing white 
beard and dreamy eyes, sagaciously meditating 
upon nothing, might be, but is not, the fai^fiuned 
Haroun Alraschid in one of his many disguisea 
Around you as you gaze is all that makes the past 
dear to the antiipiary, the scholar, and the saint ; 
and it is this curious sameness amid the universal 
change of almost the whole world besides, which 
makes the study of existing manners and customs 
in tlie East at once so interesting and so instructive. 

To throw light upon biblical life and manners, 
by tracing a picture of Bible lands as they are 
to-day, is the task which Dr Van Lennep proposes 
to himself, and occomplishea in a very thorough 
and exhaustive maimer.* 

These lands, the nursery of our race, occupy an 
isolated and yet central position — central, that the 
light of a nascent civilisation might diverge from 
them as from a focus ; and isolated, that no rude 
convulsions might destroy in infancy the germs of 
science and the arts. Before the dawn of history, 
on the wooded litinka of the Euphrates, or on the 
wide ])lains of Mesopotamia, many an unknown 
Chuldce ITcrschel siiuliod the stars undisturbed. 
In the docks of Tyro and Sidoii, many a Plncnician 
Mapicr toiled in security and peace to frame the 
lueivJiuut navy of tliesc ancient Queens of the Sea ; 
and their discoveries, their wild often uufructuous 
guesses after truth, w'ere not made in vain ; they 
exercised a restraining and modifying influence 
upon the ruder races ai-ound them. 

In all this region, so rich and beautiful in ancient 
times, so comparatively sterile now, water, Dr Van 
Leuucp tells us, is, as it always lias been, scarce. 
A good spring is so valuable that it often deter- 
mines the site of a town or city ; trees ore planted 
round it ; it is surrounded with mason-work more 
or less costly ; and here at least once a day the 
women of the village come to draw water. The 
work is hard, but it is perhaps the most pleasant 
of all their duties; for while their earthenware 
jars are slowly filling at the spring, they enjoy the 
luxury of a social chat, and give and receive all the 
gossip of the neigliboiirhood. ‘ Life on the waters I 
the boats, the ships, the skiffs that glide swallow- 
like along the currents, are all mode after models 
which the curious may find on the sculptured slabs 
of Kineveh or on the ancient monuments of Egypt, 
and that in spite of the fire-ships of the Infidel — 
noisy monsters! — which are now to be seen puffing 
and steaming away in all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


* Lands, tktir Modem Customs and Manners, 
iUudrative of Scnjdwrs. By. Hcniy J. Yan Lennop, 
DJ). 2 vuLk (Murray.) 


Irrigation, although comparatively n^lected, is 
still much used for the cultivation of gardens, and 
the water is raised by means of water-wheds, such 
as were used in the days of King Nebuchadnezzar’s 
glory to raise water for the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. In these gardens, vegetables, such as 
beans, turnips, beet, radishes, the egg-plant, and 
the tomato, oi'u cultivated ; and the olive and the 
vine are now, as in ancient times, universal : no 
garden is without one or two plants of the latter, 
which is often trained to shade with its beautiful 
broad lcave.s the fiat roofs of the houses. Flower- 
gardens such as we have are unknown ; although 
some flowers, such os the rose, the hyacinth, the 
carnation, and the tulip, are universal favourites, 
and are in their season either worn on the forehead, 
fastened under the edge of the turban, or carried 
in the hand. On the first of May the Christians 
hang over the doors of their houses garlands of 
roses, which remain undisturbed until the follow- 
ing year. 

Cattle are as abundant now as in the days of the 
pairiarclis ; but they are of small size, and are 
seldom killed, not from any gastronomical dislike 
to beef, but because the animal is considered too 
valuable to be used for food. In the greater part 
of Asia Minor, however, it is the custom, as it was 
once in Scotland, for each family to kill in autumn 
a cow or young bullock, the flesh of which salted, 
dried, and variously seasoned, forms the frugal 
provi.sion of meat for the winter months. Mutton 
is much more extensively used than beef as an 
article of diet, and is almost invariably very good. 
The milk of the sheep, which is much richer than 
that of the goat, is also much used for food. Prior 
to the introduction of European cottons, almost the 
entire clothing of the people was made of silk or 
wool ; and among some of the w'anderiiig tribes, every 
girl must w’eave with her own hands a praying 
carpet, into the centre of w'hicli she works some of 
her own liair. She then sends it as a present to 
her betrothed, who has never seen her, and who 
thus learns in tliis romantic wuy the colour of her 
hair. 

All the other .animals, wild or tame, which are 
alluded to in the Scriptures may still be found. 
Dr Van Lennep tells us, in these Bible lands. The 
shepherd wdicii he leads out his flock to the 
pasture must still do battle as David did wath the 
lion and the bear and the ravenous wolf, which 
last sometimes in winter becomes so horribly tame, 
from lack of food, that it steals into the large 
towns and disputes with the dogs the refuse and 
offal of the streets. Dr Van Lennep gives a well- 
authenticated story of one which burst into a room 
where a family were sitting at supper, and 
the shrieks aiul consternation of tiic assembled 
guests, strove to snatch away a portion of food 
from the biblc. The dogs themselves, houseless 
and homeless, api»ortion out the large towns into 
dislricls, each of which belongs to a separate pack j 
and these curs become so fierce and bold, that a 
drunken stranger reeling home at night has been 
known to be overpowered and devoured by them, 
little more being left of him in the morning than 
the few ghostly relics whidi remained of the 
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celebratcrl Jezebel, after the dogs of Samaria hod 
finished their horrible feast in the field of Naboth. 

Serpents, scorpions, and lizards still abutiiid; 
and still as of old, the peasant itijoicing over the 
green beauty of liis budding fields, has his hopes 
blasted in an hour by the appoai'aiice on the hori- 
zon of a swonii of udvuncing locusts. These de- 
structive insects when seen at a distance have 
very niiich the appearance of a cloud of <lu8t, 
which cunstautly udvuncing, finds before it an 
Eden, and leaves behind it a desert. Foniierly, 
Dr Van Lcniiep tells us, no attempt was imule by 
the Mohammedun fatalists to avert or mitigate 
this plague. It was hisimd (Fate), and no more I 
could be said about it ; but of late more enlight- 
ened ideas have crept in from Europe, and now 
clforls are being made to dei«ti’oy the eggs of this 
insect ; which have a marked effect in diuiitiishing 
its inroads. 

The lioiiie-life of the people of the East, their 
joys, their sorrows, and their domestic liabits are 
next poilraycd ; and Dr Van Leniicp points out in 
how many respects tlicy agree, and in what few 
points they differ from the habits of the people in 
Bible times. The lithnology of all these i-egioris 
has necessarily soinewliul eliaiiged, yet the dilfer- 
ent races occupying tins country in ancient times 
cun still be traced easily enoiigb in their descend- 
ants. As manv as half-a-dozeii different races 
may sometimes be found occupying the same town 
or village, and yet lliey do "not mingle. Like 
slrcama from dlUereiil fountains, the current of 
their separate lives flows on side by sid() but apart. 
First, there are the Jews, changed, not improbably 
dcterioratc<l in personal appearance since the days 
of David, but still so distinct, so apart from all 
othci's, that their iialiouality clings to them as it 
lias clung to them for more Ilian eighteen hundml 
years of persecution and exile. Aliiuist as cu'^ily 
identified are the Syrian race, the tJlialdee Chiis- 
tians, and the Egyptians, who have amalgamaliMl 
thenisclvcs with their Arab invadei-s, but still 
retain soniclbing of that ancient lyiio, wbicli, 
witli a beauty of its own, iiitlirals ns as we ga/e 
upon the face of the iiiysfcrious Sjihinx. The 
diil'erent populations which made up the kingdom 
of Fersia, the Armenians, the Koonls, the wan- 
dering tribes of the desert, have all their n?pre- 
sentatives still. 

Of the languages spoken by all these diiferent 
races, Hebrew, as most people are aware, is now 
a dead tongue, but is rcpivscnled by two modem 
dialects, tlie ^lullese, ami the modem iSyriar. 
Arabic is also very iiiiicli akin to it. Tliis luiiguuge 
has an cxioiisive range of liarinoTiioiis sounds ; the 
vowels are clear ami full ; and it is so rich and 
copious, that Dr Van Leiinep gives an instance 
of an old woman wlio siipplitMl a learned poet 
and hirtoriuii of ^lecca with Ihirty-niiie ilinerent 
Arahic names for the onion. Jt is writleii from 
the right to the left, :ui all tlie dialects of Western 
Asia are, excejit the Annenian. The Persians 
and Turks use the Arabic character, which, like 
the Hebrew, has the troubhisome peculiarity that 
it cannot bo written with a (inill or steel pen, 
blit must bo traced with a small pointed recMl, the 
ink usiid being a thick solution ol gum, lampblack, 
and water. 

'Die art of printing was, until a few years ago, 
quite unknown in the East, and is still veiy little 
appreciated except by the Christian x>opulations. 


The people are divided into two dosses — those 
who lead a wandering life, and those who dwell 
in permanent houses. The tents of the former 
are divided into two apartineiits, one for tiie 
men, and one for the women. The furniture 
of the tent is simple; it consists of cushions 
and camel pocks, with a few ordinary utensils, 
such ns pots, kettles, frying-pans, and wooden {mils. 
In the centre of the apartment a fire of camelsf 
dung is constantly smouldering, with a colleu-pot 
simmering upon it. Guests are received in the 
men’s apartment only ; but on the other side of 
the curtain, so near that they can hear every 
woni that is said, are the women, engaged in the 
propar.ilioiL of sweet curds, cheese, breiul, confec- 
tions, and a peculiar jireparaiion of sour camels' 
milk called iclten, which from the earliest ages 
has been a very favourite article of food in the East. 

The dress of these wanderers of the desert is 
simple, consisting only of an unijile cotton shirt, 
open to the waist, the bosom of which serves as a 
capacious pocket ; a leatliern belt secures it round 
the waist ; and over the slioiilders is thrown a 
striped woollen cloak ; while a gay liaiidkcrcliief 
bouml round the hcml with a coni of camels’ hair 
forms the 1 urban, and completes the costume. 

The lii'sL idea of the perinanmit hou.'^'C seems in 
the East to havci been taken from the lent. Alnst 
of tin: lioiisos in an oriental town consist only 
of one story, and follow in all their iiiteriial 
arrangement.^ the simple plan of the tent, being 
dividetl like it into two a]uLrtmeuts-- one lor the 
men, and one for the women. Kvcii wlien a nu:u 
is rich enough to aUbrd in Ills mansion many 
inore rooms than these two, his imagination Miil 
runs ill the groove of flic lent, and lie fashion.s for 
liim.'adf wliat tlie Arabs call a liov'ur in stone; 
that is, a cluster of low rooms built side by side, 
iiicbisiiig ail oblong court, wliieh is often* very 
bi.^autiful ; a cool sliudy ])1nee with a pavemcni of 
te.s.sidated marble ; a fountain playing in the centre ; 
rows of citron, Iciiioii, and orange trec.^, uud an 
abiindnnee of ilowcriiig slii-ub.'«. 

Till! principal room in the house is that where 
the guests, men alone, are rcceiveil ; it generally 
fronts the door of entrance, and is furnished with 
a raised divan and cushion.^ A rich man has 
usually two houses built side by side, one for 
himaclf, and one for the women of his lioiiseliold ; 
the house of the women being generally the liner 
of the two. Those houses are often lavishly 
adorned iii.^idc witli carved marble and alabaster, 
and have elaborate, ceilings of curiously wrought 
wood, bi-autifully designed and gorgi:ously coloured. 
The i-oofs of all tlic houses, whether the owner 
be rich or ]>oor, are invariably fiat, and during the 
FUiiimcr montlis form the usual bedixioui of the 
family. , , 

The furniture of all oriental houses is simple 
compared with ours : the household goods of the 
poor consist only of a few bowls and woihIcu 
spoons, a saucepan or two, and a coarse carpet, all 
Avhicli Dr Van Lennep tells ns are kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The rich have no such varii?ty of 
furniture as is common in Europe, for cliaira, 
though not unknown, are disliked, the people, both 
men and women, preferring to sit with their legs 
gatliercd up under tliem on the divan — a broad 
couch which runs round three sides of the room. 
It is in the riclinesa and ornament bestowed upon 
the cushions of this couch and in the carving of 
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the doors, ceilings, and pillars of his house, tliat 
the luxury of uu oriental Rothschild finds vent. 

Cliarcool is used for cooking purposes, and as a 
rule the Orientals like their dishes very much 
cooked. They arc partic.ulnrly fond of hashes and 
stews, comnosed of a great variety of vegetables 
and li-uits, iiighly spiced, and flavuurcd with meat 
cut into small jiieces. They use oil largely in 
their cookery, and do not confine, theinselves to 
garden vegutoblcs, but gather, besides, a great 
variety of wild plants and edible gourds. They 
make still, T)r Van Ixmncp tells us, a very 
savoury soup of lentils llavourcd with onions ; the 
veritable mess of red pottage which cost the 
eldest son of Jacob his birthright and his father’s 
blessing. Of pastry tliey ai*e extremely fonil ; 
and the women still, as in the day.s when Bed- 
reddiii sold bread in the slrcids of Bagdad, priile 
themselves, as the wile of the grand vizier did, 
upon their skill in coiiipoiiiuliiig creaindarls, sweet i 
cakes, and confections of every kind. The food | 
when cooked is placed upon a small table about 
two feet high, roiiinl wliicli a certain number of 
guests sit, .so many to each table ; they invariably 
e:iL witli the hand, wooden spoons only being used 
wluMi soup, rice, or leben form part of the enter- 
tainment. The Orientals have only two meals in 
tlie day ; one early in the morning before the duties 
of the day begin, and the other about sunset when I 
they Jir(4 tinisheil. At iiooii, however, they supple- ■ 
meiit this somewhat modifiatc allowance of food by ! 
a light meal composed of dried fruits, cheese, and 
bi'cad ad lUtitum, 

Wlieuever it is ilark the poor retire to TOst ; but 
the rich are fond of artificial light, and olleii keeji 
a candle burning all night. ! 

No oriental lioii.^e is complete without a bath, 
which is of the kind known to us as the Turkish 
bath. iiesidc.s tliese private baths, public ones are 
common, to which all the women go at least once 
a week. They set out for the hath early in the ! 
moniing, taking with them their cliildi'e.]! and I 
slaves and an abiiiidniit supply of provisions. 
There they meet with their i'rieiid.s and ncipiaiiit- 
ances, and spend the wlioh! day in chat and gossip, 
in dre.ssiiig, in ilyuiug their palms, iiiiger-tips, and 
feet with henna, ami in jilaiting their long hair 
into numerous line braids. With these bmids silk | 
is interminded, upon which gold coins are strung, ; 
and they (llio braids) may bit of any number from 
nine to twenty-live. iSoimdimes the hair is very 
long, resicliiiig below the knee, and forming a glitter- 
ing fleece, the gold coins intermingled with it 
Hushing and glancing w'itli ever^r movement of the 
wearer. Across the forehead it is clipped straight, 
within an inch of the eyebrows, leaving two longer 
locks luiiiging on either side of the face, by whicli 
the women swear, as tlie men do by their beards. 
On their lieada tliey wear as a substitute for the 
turban a small red cap w'itli a blue tassel, round 
which a light muslin huiidkcrchief of tasteful and 
becoming colours is bound, and gracefully tied in 
a knot at one side. Banda of gold coins or of 
small gold plates liiikixl together aro often worn 
across the foi'ehuad ; and in Ijcbaiioii, a monstrous 
ornament shaped like a horn or hollow tube of 
silver is worn upon tlie top of the forehead, secured 
ill its place with cushions, and a strong strap which 
liosscs under the chin. It is au ornament i-eservcd 
exclusively for matrons, and once assumed is never 
laid aside ; the hapless victim of fasliion wears it 


even at night, a hole bidiig inaile in the wall beside 
her bed, for the pur])osc of accommodating this 
iiio.st uncomfortable appendage. 

From the constant use of the veil, the bath, and 
open-air life, th(4 oriental Avomcn have often veiy 
clear beautiful com])lcxions, and fine eyes, whose 
apparent size they increase by the use of kohl, a 
lu-eparation of iintiinony, \vhicli they apply with 
an instrument of w'ood or Mlver to the edge of the 
eyelids. A.s a class, the women of the East are 
very industrious and economical ; and even in 
lioiiseholds w'herc there arc several slaves, the 
wives and dauglitcrs generally wait upon their 
hiisbaiid.s and fathers. 

Tram the almost complete separation of the 
.sexes, it naturally follows that love is nut rccog- 
in.<tcd as the basis of marriage, which is to a gn\at 
degree a matter of pecuniary arrangement, and is 
managed by the mother, aunts, or sisters of the 
bridegroom. 'J'liesp. select for him a suitable wife, 
and settle the preliminary points, especially the 
all-imporlant one of dowry, which is in reality 
the price paid for the iiife. Thu marriage cere- 
muiiics then follow, differing acconling to the 
luationality of tlie contmeting ]iartie.u. In all, 
however, th(i bride is arrayed in her richest 
apparel, and covered from head to foot with a 
veil, generally of bright scarlet silk or crape, upon 
raising which the bridogi*ot)m beholds her lace 
for the tirf^t time ! This is an anxious moment, 
for npijii it depends Ibc happinc.-fs or misery of u 
lifetime ; happy is she if, like Isaac with Kebe.kuh, 
it can be said, ‘ he loved her,’ for not uiifrc(|acntly 
her lot is tliat of the liatcd Leah, and life is made 
up of many slights and much siiifering and a vain 
struggle with many rivals. Polygamy is common 
among the Mohammedans, nml so is divorce for 
the most trivial causes; anil the Muslims of the 
Slieite sect have, a stningu habit of contracting 
marriage for a limited period, varying from a few 
day.s to ninety-nine years ! All over the East the 
birth of a son is hailed with iiileiiso delight, and 
the mother of many sons still feels all the exnltap 
tion of .Jacob's unloved wife, wdieii she e.xclaiincd 
at the birth of her sixth son : * Clod hath endued 
me with a good dowry.' At present, as in ancient 
times, a babe is WT:i]>ped in a long bandage of 
swaddling-cloth, so tightly that it can move neither 
hand iior foot. In this comfortless condition it 
lie.<i day and night in its cradle, its cries being 
stilled by constant rocking. When beyond the 
domain of the cradle, aiiklet.s with hells .attached 
are fastened round its tiny limbs, and toys aro 
given to it to play with, not unUku those oiir own 
childi'en use. When a little older, the child goes 
to school with the little hoys and girls of the 
neighbourhood, xvho all s«piat on the floor and 
study aloud, ho who makes the most noise being 
iiccountcd the best scholar. 

The Orientals are fond of society, and the iiioro 
wealthy didiglit in giving great eiilertaininenls, at 
which a fatted calf or two or siiveral sheep roasted 
whole, crown the boiird. The guests sit round the 
tables, and each does his own carving, tearing oflf 
such portions os he fancies from the centre dish 
with his hands. After their own fashion the 
Orientals are fond of music, and the art of the 
improvisatore is lield in great esteem amone 
them; but their melodies sound to us os rude and 
iiilmriiionious os our classical music is unpalat- 
able to them. 
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I The systems of goyernment and of relimon, and 
the state of commerce and the mechanical arts, in 
the East, are all now, Dr Van Lennep tells us, in 
the process of being every year more and more 
influenced by the enlightenment and civilisation 
of Enrope; and in this lies the best hope for these 
wasted but beautiful lands, around whose desohi- 
tion the traditions of the |)Ast still linger, investing 
tliem witli a melancholy imd imperishable charm. 

AMUSEMENTS AT SEA. 

TRnowN on their own resources, and flnding them* 
selves the denizens of a little world of wood and 
iron, tossing on a measureless waste of briny 
waters^ the passengers on board a ship seldom fail 
to dub their wits for tlie common good. Of 
course, when social pastimes are in question, a 
great deal depends upon the weather and the lati- 
tude, as also the size and style of the vessel. But 
one condition is essential, and that is a long 
voyage. The swift-steaming New York packets 
are in loo violent a hurry to pass Cape Ibiee 
or enter tlie Mersey, for more than a cursory 
intercourse bclweeii the liuiuaii units who jostle 
one another at meals in the grand saloon. The 
most agreeable of the floating hotels that ever ])tit 
to sea were certainly the old- fash ioiuid first-class 
Indiamen, the original icuk-built Mea- wagons' 
that in leisimdy fashion conveyed our fathers and 
grandfathers to and from Calcutta and Bombay. 
Well provided and well ulCcercd, with au excellent 
table and ample elbow-room, lliese fine slow ships 
gave those on board valuable consideration for 
their possage-inoney. Nothing could bo more 
pleasant than the dances, the music, the amateur 
theatricals that went on beneath the broad bright 
light of the tropic moon, while in the cabins below 
quieter spirits found solace in endless games of 
whist, chess, or backganiiiion. 

The passengers on boanl au Iiidianiaii hod every 
inducement to see the best side of those with 
whom they were thrown into contact, since all 
were committed to a voyage which might last for 
live months, and the monotony of which was only 
relieved by a call at St Helena and a brief scamper 
at the Cape. The siinic in a less degree may be 
said of the temporary n^sidents on board those 
hnge clippers that ploiigli the vast niilengc of 
ocean between our shores and those of Australia, 
Once well away from head-winds ami chopping 
sea^ to lonnjTO beneath the deck-awning of one of 
these well-OKlered packets, listening to the strains 
of a capital band, or to waltz on planks ns steoily 
as those of a ball-room, is to reduce the privations 
of sea-travel to a minimum. 

Perhaps the most distinctly maritime amuse- 
ments are to be looked for on board vessels of 
a moderate tonnage, bound on a voya^ of sufli- 
cient length to make the unemployed hours hang 
heavily on a passenger’s haiida Then is the time 
when fire-arms arc at a premium, and mur- 
derous volleys are dischnr^d, now at the pretty 
Gape pigeons that flutter, ignorant of the wanton 
hostility of mankind, about the rigging; now at 
some albatross, soaring on tireless wing ; or per- 
haps a long shot at the penguins, that sit motion- 


less on the weed-draped reef of rocks that borders 
some uninhabited island. 

A less cruel test for the accuracy of the marks- 
man’s aim was often afforded, especially in vessels 
of the royal navy, before the use of rifled ftrearms 
I grew habitual, by the simple expedient of shooting 
at an empty bottle dandling from the yard-arm. 
It was astonishing, in the days of smooth-bores 
and spherical bullets, to note the profusion of 
misses in proportion to the paucity of hits ; and it 
was creditable to the marines in particular, that 
with so indiflerent a weapon os brown-bess they 
should have made as good practice os they piqued 
tliemselves on doing. 

But shooting, which implies the presenco of 
something to be shot at, is obviously a pastime 
less well adapted to nautical sportsmen than is 
the gimtle piscatorial art. Theoretically, the ocean 
may bo compared to a titanic fishpond, a huge 
watery whecl-of-fortunc, whence might be drawn 
prizes of any dimensions from the kraken to 
the sardine. In actual fact, the best sea-lislung 
is always near the mouths of those mighty 
rivers which, in Africa and America, daily sweep 
down tons of alluvial soil, rich in organic matter, 
lo dye the green waves chocolate colour. The 
enormous beds of weed, such as those of the 
Sargasso or so-calleil Sea of Grass, the dread of 
early Spanish navigators, are the haunts of in- 
iiiimcrable fish, brill i.iiit with v.vevy line of the 
rainbow, and flashing like a shower of living opals 
amid the gri'en liiiigles of the densely matted 
vegetation that supplies them with a home and a 
maintenance. 

The spearing, or technically ‘striking,’ of dol- 
phins, ]K>rpoises, and so forth, with a barbed 
trident or a small harpoon, is of course an 
amusement in wliich sailors only can take an 
active part ; but all can p.articipate in the strategy 
that is to lure to his ruin the common enemy, 
the greedy tenacious shark, that lias nerhaj's 
followed in the ship’s wake for several days, 
ever stealthily on tlie watch for the accident 
that may put timn or beast into his nower.^ It is 
almost necessiiry to have been becaline<l in the 
tropics to appreciate the sort of personal animosity 
which crew and passengers learn to feel towanls 
the great fish that lies beneath the ship’s counter, 
looking up with hungry eyes— his horrid shape 
discernible through the slight ripple caused hy the 
waving of his lofty bock-tin. Tnerc is little fear 
of his fighting shy of the bait A shark will 
sometimes almost leap out of the water to seize 
the concealed hook that is descending to him; 
and one has been known to take the same 
hook twice, although his month and cheek were 
bleeding profusely from the first ineffectual seizure 
of the barb. The wide jaws close upon the tempt- 
ing bit of pork, and then comes the hauling in of 
the lino and the triumph over the trapped mon- 
ster; no unresisting prey, however, for he fights 
fiercely even on deck, snapping and dealing 
dangerous blows with nis broad tail, until dis- 
able and despatched with axe and handspike. 

Izaak Walton would have been amued to see 
tbc rough-and-ready fashion in which his favourite 
pastime is practised at sea ; in the Gulf Stream, 
for instance, where the wairm current of water 
harbours fish of brighter cotonrs and greater 
delicacy of flavour than those of colder oceanic 
traete. Here are no niceties of rod and lin^ and 
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flies artfully tied to rounterfeit genuine insects, or five inches long, and to prevent the gut being cut 
silvery minnows spinning to cajole the spotted by the fish’s teeth, twist round it fine brass or 
trout Any thing ^at is long and strong does duty copper wire. (Gut served in this way with wire 
for a line; anything, from a morsel of salt^'unk can be bought of ship-store dealers in seaport 
or a paring of bacon to a shred of scarlet cloth or towns.) The gut thus armed and protected is 
a scrap of shining metal, makes a bait The great attached to the wire loop at the tail-end of your 
essential is that there should be a hook at the end flying-fish. A shorter piece of gut similarly made 
of the cord, and that the hitter should be tough end bearing two mom hooks, is fastened to the 
enough to drag the struggling captive from his head loop. Then attacli a couple of feet of deep- 
native element. But the line must be in cool, sea fishing-line to the heail loop, taking care tliat 
steady hands, and there must be no hurry or im- this too is served with wire along the greater port ' 
patience in gutting the prize out of the water ; for of its length ; and then Ly a swivel, attach it to 
sea-fish are terribly strong and active, and do their your fishing-line. Drop it over the stern, paying 
very best to resist their iiiteudiul transfer from the out a sullicicnt length of line to keep it well in 
water to the planks of the poop. Loud are the comiuaiid, and make it bound occasionally from 
exclamations of odmiiing wonder, as rays ami wave to wave after the ship, and you will not have 
bouitos^ flying- fish and parrot-fish, king-fish and Jew- to wait long for a bite and a hard tug. Then haul ; 
fish, begin to be piled in successive iieajis, littering in quietly and stc^oflily, and try again with the * 
the deck with their blue and green and silver same biiit It is very easy to make it; but sailors I 
aud amber and vermilion ; and vociferous the often fish snccessrully with a much rougher ap- I 
applause os a mighty sun-fish, the central trophy paratus. They take a hard piece of wood about i 
of all, is hauled flapping over the taflrail. live or six inches lung, and broader at one end j 

A few hints on fishing from a sliip at sea may than the other. The fishing-line is secured to tho 
he welcome to some of our ntailers. The best sport narrow end, and a piece of white rag is tied round 
is trolling astern for albicore in the Piiciiic, ami it, hanging loosi! to re;)rescnt the wings. A nail is 
its near rdatiun the bonito in the Atlantic. Both then driven through the broad end, its sharp pro- 
tliesc fishes destroy millions of the unfortunate jecting point forming the hook ; and the rude but 
little llying-fisli ; and in nine cases out of ten, its demlly bait is conipletcd by twisting strong twine j 
long fluttering leaps through tho air are not mode round both nail and wood, to prevent shifting or j 
in sportive pastime, but are desperate struggles to splitting. i 

get away from the wide open jaws of one of its For those who have some knowledge of marine i 
larger brethren of the deep. To lure the albicore zoology, aud above all for those who know how to j 
from its \yatcry haunts, all that is needed is to work with tho microscope, there is much solid j 
Tiiake a bait which shall roughly resemble a flying- pleasure in store if they can improvise a towing- 
iish ; and tho resemblance may bo a vnry routjh one, net aud send it out astern when the ship is sailing | 
for, as we have said, sea-fish are not particular. For before a light wind in the tropics. Readers of th& i 
iiiuny kinds of huge fish a teaspoon makes a very accounts of the expedition will remember | 

good bait. It is fitted for the purpose by cutting that two nielliods are employed for collecting the 
off llie handle, and boring two holes in the bowl, smaller iiihabitints of tlie deep, ^fhere is the deep- 
one at each end. To each holo a few inches of sea dredge, which goes down to the bottom and 

gut, served with wire, are fastened, and one of searches the depths ; but this is a formidable affair 

these lengths of gut is attached by a swivel to manage, and complex tackle and a steam-winch 
to the fishing-line, while one or two hooks are must be used to bring it up. But while the dredge 
mounted on the other. Towed after a ship or boat, is at work far below, the light towing-nct is skim- 
ihis bait looks like a small fish swinimiiig near ming the surface ; and for those who know how to 
tho surface, fur the spoon keeps twirling, the swivel examine a crowil of waifs and strays gathered from 
]>reventing the lino from twisting with it, and a the sea, it would bo well to make a trial of a small 
fish soon makes a dash at the bright glancing improvised towing-net. A bag of any stout gauzy | 

metal. In fishing for albicore, lemcmbeT that stuff, with a small hoop to keep its mouth open, | 

very little will be done in a csilm, when the fish will do very well. The stuff of which butter- | 
generally keep away from the ship ; and tho same cloths are made is often used for the purpose in ; 
may ho smd of any attempts at fishing when the working with a boat ; aud probably it would do \ 
ship is going at a high rate of speed. A moderate at sea if it were strengthened by a light net 
speed is best for sport of all kinds. To make a being sewn on outside of it. The towing-line 
good bait, take a piece of hard wood — teak, oak, or is attached by three short lengths of strong cord, 
ash — four or five inches long ; cut it roughly into which diverge from it to three equidistant poiuU 
tho shape of a rather slender fish without the toil ; on tho hoop at the mouth of the net. Night is 
make a notch at both ends, and connect these perhaps tho best time for towing, for it is then 
by two longitndinal grooves cut on opposite sides ; that tne phosphorescence shews the surface to be 
then lay a piece of strong wire in the grooves, teeming with minute life. The net is best used 
making a loop in the notch at each end. Get when tho ship is at a low rate of speed. The 
some bristles out of a brush, and fix a bunch of prizes captured can bo bottled in spirits ; or if 
them, about three inches long, in a hole on either mounting apparatus is at hand, many welcome 
Bide an indi from the head. These will represent additions may be made to the cabinet of slides foe 
the wings: a few more shorter ones may be fastened the microscoi)e. 

on at the other end, so as to look something like Deck-quoits, deck-bowls, and in later times, deck- 
the toil ; but the bait will do just as well without it croquet, have been introduced at sea on various 
Then the whole must be sheathed with a narrow occasions ; while draughts^ backgammon, and other 
strip of thin sheet-tin or bright sheet-lead wound games of the same class, have whiled away many 
spindly round it from head to tsiL Then mount a weaiy hour below. On board some riiips a 
two hooks bide to bade on a piece of strong gut bout of fencing or siugle-slack among the crew 
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or petty ofliccrs is often watched with :in intercHt 
keen in proportion to the rarity of external evenU ; 
and in sonie vessels where Lascars are employed, 
very fair shawl-dances, and sword-dances 

I may sometimes be witnessed. The fun of the 
I oddly named sport known as ^cock-ii^ditin^’ de- 
peiufs wholly on the f'rotesqiie helplessness of the 
two liiimnn combatants, who, deftly pinioned with 
sticks and handkercliiefs, and seated on the deck 
like Turks or tailoi's, try to overthrow one anotlier, 
w’hilc each does his best to ])ri\si>TVc Ids unsteady 
balance. J3atliin<', with a sail spread to prevent 
drowning or danger from sharks, boat-nices, and 
learning to go up the arc diversions now 

less in vogue than they used to be. 

Pet animals, from the monkey to tlic mongoose, 
and from t1u‘ tame Iamb to the armadillo, never 
get so much petting on shore as on the waste of 
waters. The very rougliest of the seamen npiiear 
to liavc a soft toucli ami a cheery word for these 
dninb comrades of the voyage. A ship will some- 
times have a small crew of monkeys or jjarroLs 
on bottl'd ; and indeed sailors will make pets of 
anything and everything. A naval surgeon once 
related in the colunins of Lids Jounutl how he had 
seen a sailor on hoard a gunhoat in the tropics 
make a pet of a huge cockroach. Jack lias 
not always leisure for amusemimts properly so 
called, but there arc times when the ship howls 
along under steady canvas hefore. tlie friimdly inoii- 
soon or trade-winds, and when a consideratH cap- 
tain knows that he can allow the hulk of his crew 
to enjoy the halcyon interval of rcpo'<e as bt:.st they 
jiia}’. There is often a hlack cook ra* some negro 
sailor who can play the jiddle, and has a turn fur 
hiilfo acting and comic vocalism, and who is on 
such occasions the life and sold of the forecastle, 
for sailors ai'C as easy to amuse as so many school- 
hoys. 

One ohjectionnbic maritime, recreation is happily 
a thing of the ]iast, at least in w<? lb commanded 
vessels. The s^itiiriiulia that formerly took jducc 
on crossing the Line, may liave originally had some 
humour in them, hut the fiction that the ship liad 
been boardcMlby Nentnne and Ainphitrilc, wlio came 
to greet novices who had never yet hcen oii the 
southern side of the ecjiiator, soon degenerated into 
a mere pretext for extortion from those who could 
affonl to pay, and rulliaiily ill-usage of those who 
could not. It is evident that the i-ough ])nu:tical 
jokes, the lathering, the tarring, the ducking and 
drenching, which were thought fair on tliese occa- 
sions, iiiight readily be turned into an excuse for 
brutal treatment of an unpopular victim; and the 
hlack-innil levied on the iiiuiv. well-to-do voyagers 
had a demoralising (‘.Ifect on the crow. A better 
device was that which tlic commanders of Bhip.s 
of exploration, on their arctic and antarctic cruises, 
have Koinetimcs sanctioned, namely, the publisliing 
on hoanl of a weekly newspaper, to the contents 
of which the word * news ’ was not indeed strictly 
applicable, but which detailed and commented upon 
the petty events occurring in that secluded cum- 
inanity, and which gave to officers and men an 
opportunity of seeing their lucubrations promoted 
to the dignity of print. 

When ships are roomy, much enjoyment is 
frequently afforded by the acting of charades an 1 
light comedies; and where there is a decent amount 
of histrionic talent in passengers or crew, this kind 
of entertainment is invaiiuhly a success. When the 


captain is fortunate enough to rank ladies — especL 
ally young ones— amongst his passengera and a 
])iauo is on board, then the voyage is robbed of 
inucji of its usual tedium, and a Committee of 
Entertainment, if judiciously appointed, will vary 
the monotony of the way by occasional concerts 
and bulls; 1iiii.s]iiiig off with a Benefit for Jock 
ill the foreciisLle. 


THE TITAMEifl AND WINDSOE FOREST. 

(From the poem Coopei^a HiU,) 

Rrn JoitJT Denham, tlio writer of tlio lines below, W 4 a 8 
bom nt Dublrn in tiui year l(i15. Educated at OxfonI, 
tlieii tlio chief resort of all the poetical and liigh-sjiiriteil 
cavnlici's of the day, ho was made governor of Farnhani 
C'astlo l>y Charles 1. ; and after tlint monarch had been 
delivered into the hands of tho army, his secret corre- 
spotidciico was jturtl}' carried on hy Deiiliani. Cooper" a 
Jfiif, tho poiMii by which Dunham is now best known, 
was first pnhlished in lli-12. The dcscripiiims aro inter- 
spersed with seiiiiniental iligivsrions HUg<!ested by thu 
objects aroniid— the 'riiaiiies, a ruined abbey, 'WiiuLur 
Fore.st, and the field of iLUiinymedc. 

Tho four lino.s printed in italics have been praised by 
every critic from J>rydeu to tho prestriit day. 

Mr eye, iloseending from the hill, surreys 
Where Tliamos among the wanton v.'illeys strays ; 
Thames, the most loved of all the Oocaira sous 
lly his old ^ire, to his eiiibraoos runs, 

Hasting to pay his Iriiiwte to tin* sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Tliiiugh with those stre:iius lie no remembrance hold, 
Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold, 

His gfiiuliie and less guilty wealth to ex|>lore, 

.Scaroh not his hotloiii, hut survey his slion*, 

OVr wliieh lie kiinlly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches jih-nly for th’ ensuing sjiring, 

And then destroys it with luo fond a slay, 

Like liiuLhors whioh their infants overlay ; 

Nor with a sudden and iiiipeliions w'ave, 

Like profuse kings, resiuiuM tho wealth he gave. 

No iinexpocted inniidations spoil 

The mower's hopi s, nor mock the ploughinairs toil, 

Rut (ludlike his tinw'earied bounty tlow.s ; 

Fii-st loves to do, then loves the F.'ootl lie docs. 

Nor aro liis ble.sKini'.s to his Isiiiks confined, 

Rut five uinl common, as the sea or wind. 

When he to boast or to disperse his stores, 

Full of the tributes of liis gmteful short's, 

Visits the world, and in his Hying towers 
Rrings home to ns, and makes both Indies ours : 

Fiiid.s wealth where 'tis, liestows it where it wants, 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants ; 

So that to iiH no thin;;, no pliiec is strange, 

Wliilc his fair liosom is tlic world’s exchange. 

(L conhl I Jloio like tiirr, atul make thy aiream 
My f/rral examfdef tu it is my theme ! 

Thuuyh deepf yet char; tkouyh yenUt, yet not dull; 
N7i*owy withffvt rage; without o'erJlowiiig,full, 
..... . 

Bat Ills proud lieail the airy mountain hides 
Aiiiuiig the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 
A almdy maiitlo clothes ; his curled brows 
Frow'U on the gentle stream, which calmly flows 
While winds and Bioima hia lofty foFche.ad beat, 

Tho common fate of all that ’s high or great, 

]jow at his foot a spimloas plain is plnc^, 

Rctwoen tho mountain and tho strMm embracod, 

Whicli shado and shelter from the hill derives^ 

W'hile tho kind river wealth and heanty gives ; 

And in the mixture of all tliese appoan I 

Yorioty, which all the rest endean. 
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CONJURERS AND SRIRITUALISTS. 

IX TWO rARTS. - • PART 1. 

Dow’X to a comparatively reccMit ]i(;riotl the science 
oT spiritual ism lias contented wdth vagaries 

in the shape of rajipingg and various other maiii- 
fe.slations wliich, while revealing the supposed 
presence of spirit.-^, have iirosented nothing very 
tangible. The seance has Korvcul ils piirjMwo liy 
attracting and mystifying an audience, who, jiay- 
ing handsomely for an exhibition of tambourine- 
beating, horii-blowiiig, and bell-ringing in a dark- 
ened chamber, have retired more myslitied than 
ever. The spirit, uhi(iuitous in its movements, 
has refused to he fixed. A step, however, has at 
length been taken in another direction ; ‘ spirits,* 
though still refusing to he captured like ordinary 
mortals, liave consented to allow ihcmselve.s to 
be iiliotogra]ihed ! They now obediently follow 
those over whom they watch, to the studios of 
pliotogra])hcrs, and there falling into a graceful 
attitude, allow tho.se who believe themselves to 
he acconip.anied through life by a * guardian 
angel* to satisfy their vanity (and credulity) hy 
having a carte-jle-visite takim of tliemselvcs .ami 
their ‘.attendant spirit.’ The resulting carte gives 
such ail air of reality to the aifair, that it is 
considered rank folly to doubt any longer, wlieii 
the spirits can be actually ]diotographcd, and thus 
brought within the ken of the must hardened 
Bceptic. 

Such piteous folly on one side and arruiit 
deception on the other are more prevalent than 
ordinary folks generally suppose. A case brought 
to onr notice from Paris ivill illustrutc the rvay 
in which this class of photographers impose on the 
public^ The police, hearing that a certain photog- 
rapher of that city was pockclitig luige profits by 
taking these photographs for crcdiilons people, 
despatched an emisfuiry to discover the fraud. 
On making known his wish to bo photographed 
with Ilia guardiim f^irit, he was requested to leave 
the studio for a short time for the purpose of the 
spirit beii^ invoked. Daring his absence, a plate, 
prepared in the ordinary way, was exposed to light 


for a fciw seconds oppo.siLe a scMcen ivliereon a vague 
gho.stly iningu was figured. The man’s photograph 
supcrpo.sed — ^gave, it is ncedlc.ss to say, the required 
effect. The photographer, on a hint from the 
police, cca.-fid to take spirit photograjJis. 

*l’he.se photographs may also he ]>roJuccd hy the 
photogra}jhers common process of printing from 
two negatives; one negative takes the sitter, the 
other tlie ‘ Fqiirit* .as before ; on printing from both, 

! the cdfi'cts are combined. Another method depends 
' upon a curit>us electrical fact. If a tinfoil device 
j be laid between tivo sheets of glass, and tinfoil be 
laid on the outer surfaces of the glass, and then 
' electric sparks passed between the tinfoil coatings, 
it is found that an image of the device is fornicd 
upon the two glass plates, caused by a molecular 
change in the ghiss. This im.ige is at first invis- 
ible, but on breathing on the glass it becomes 
visible, .and a photograph can then he taken of it 
in the ordinary w.ay. 

Ihit the. cleverest T>han of all is that which 
utilises the lately discovered optical principle 
known ius fluorescence.’ Paint on a white screen 
witli sulphate of (piiniiie (which is colourless) 
suiiiulhi.Mg shadowy to re]n'esent the ‘ethereal 
being.’ Expose this to bright sunlight for a short 
time, and then place your unsuspecting liclicvcr in 
‘ guardian angels * before this screen ; photograph 
him in the ordinary way, ;uul at the same time 
you obtain a picture of your painting, about which 
he is ignorant. Fiiii.sU the photograph in the 
ordinary way. The quinine drawing will ‘come 
out’ hazy and indistinct as ])art of the picture; 
and then your believer in spirit.-*, wlio has longed 
to have his * nttend.ant spirit ’ manifested to liim, 
receives it tremblingly with gratitude. Ahis for 
the credulity of mankind ! 

Without discussing in detail any more ‘spirit- 
ualistic inanifeslatioiis,* let us proceed to illustrate 
the following proiiosition— that conjurers, apart 
from any nonsense about spirits, black or white, 
visible or invisible, can perform, have performed, 
and are now performing, acliicvcmcnts more sur- 
lirlsing than any mU-authenticated cases of so-called 
8X)iritnalisin. 
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Although full of tho vanity so oI'Umi ilisplayoil 
by thorough Frenchiiien, Kobort-lToiidin, in his 
Memoirs^ gives us a reliable account of the long 
course of practice and study ^vhich enabled him 
to become the prince of conjurers, and which (wc 
may infer) similarly fitted Frikoll, RnTiin, Jacobs, 
Bosco, Hermann, Anderson, Stodan*, IToller, Lynn, 
^foskelync, &c. to bewilder their audiences with 
feats which fully equal those of tho ‘spirit mediums’ 
in inex])lic.ability, without being disfigured by the 
rogueries and sillinesses chargoaiilo to too many of 
those who protend that disembodied beings, supra- 
mundane or submundano, participate in the mani- 
festations. Sir David llrewstcr's Natural Mnijiei 
is full of instructive information on the i>osi*ibIe — 
and in most cases verified -means of developing 
phenomena of a stailliug character in a simple 
way; and Sir AValtcr S»!oU’a Jkmonolotjij and 
Witchcraft is worth studying in a similar spirit. 
Dr I’aris, Professor Faraday, Dr Tyndall — all 
have contributed to the available stock of infor- 
mation on these points. 

As a knowledge of the physical sciences plays 
an important part in mattiirs of this kind, the ex- 
hibitor, when he possesses more of this knowledge 
than the majority of his audience, and is withal 
an ingenious contriver of mcchaiiisiii, has im- 
mense powers of cajoling. 'When llolnut-J loudin 
went to Algeria, part of his work (at the sugges- 
tion of the French govern iiient) was to detect and 
expose certain Arab sorccr»:rs, who had obtained a 
jiernicious liold over the minds of the ignorant 
natives. He experienced no great diflieultj’ in 
ferreting out their secrets— clever achievements, 
but with no more sorcery in them than in lloiidin 
himself. AVhat he particularly aimed at, however, 
was to outdo the Arabs in their own craft; to 
jvhicive, in the presence of spectators, phenomena 
which would pliiiigo the sorcerers Iheiiiselvcs into 
blank ama/cmeiit. 11 is famous feat in this line was, 
at the worfl of command, to J■ed^c(^ a strong stalwart 
Algerian to the weakness of a child, an<l then 
instantly to restore his slreiiglh again. The man 
could or could not lift an iron box from tho door, 
just as Houdin willed that he should or should 
not. The surprise of tho Arabs at this feat 
amounted to scare and (ajiisii:riiatioii. Huiidin 
(previously preparing his room for the purpose) 
had availed himself of the beautiful discovery in 
electro-magnetism, whereby a bar of soft iron can 
instantly bo mode a magnet by simding an electric 
current in coils around it, and then dc-niagnetised 
by suspending the current. How bucU a piece of 
iron 1)elow the floor of the room could ho made, at 
the pleasure of the conjurer, to tighten and loosen 
the iron box resting on tlic floor, the reader will be 
able to understand by a little consideration. That 
most elegant of public exhibitions in England, the 
‘Invisible Girl,’* was the product of an inventor 
familiar with acoustical science ; it was a skilfcT 


* Soo Ghamhtri^t Journal, March 18, 187G, ’Mysterious 
Sounds.’ 


application of the principle that sound will retain 
its power for long distances when conveyed through 
a tube or pipe. The tiny lady-like voice, apeaking 
and singing in a metal globe a few inches in 
diameter, was one of tho most inexplicable things 
ever brought hefuro. an audience; yet was it per- 
feclly consisi(‘iil with known idiysical laws. AVe 
cannot impress a belief that the Invisible Girl 
would have vanquished many a ‘spirit- voice,’ just 
as Hobert-1 loudin vanquishe^d the Arab sorcerers. 

Connect(‘d with the same acoustic principles are 
many public iicrformanccs which never fail to 
excite astonish iiient in the minds of persons unpre- 
pareil or only half-preparcd to trace them to their 
mtieiiLific foumhiLion. Ventriloquism (‘ voice issuing 
from the stomach ’) is a striking case in point. The 
pitch, loudness, and timhre or quality of a sound 
greatly influence our judgment in determining its 
tliriM^tion and distance; the vcntrilo(iui&t has a 
peculiar power of varying th^jso conditions; and 
thus he ran make his aiuliimce believe that sound.'!, 
really i.‘«?iuiiig from hU mouth (albeit the lips may 
be c|uite motionle.s.s), come from a di.staiicu — ilowii 
the cliiiime 3 % up liuiii a cellar, out of a small box, 
in from the street, or wliat not. He would be a 
bold man who would den}*^ that some at least of 
tlie ‘spirit- voices’ of recent time.s are the product 
of successful vciitriliMpusm. That wc must not 
always ‘believe our own ears’ was amply provMl 
by the late Air Tiove, who.«e veiitriloquistic wonders 
still cling to the memory of those who heard them: 
if ever a man's voice is.sacd from a bo.x that did 
not contain a man, it could not have deceived tlic 
audience more completely than diil Mr Love’s box- 
voice performance. 

The phrase just used, ‘btdievc our own car.*,’ 
lea*ls ua to a far more important matter eoniiceted 
alike with conjuring and with spiritualistic per- 
fonnuiicos. Tt is now quite certain that we mu.st ^ 
not always ‘ believe our own eyes.* The retina is 
susceptible of being set into vibratory action by ; 
organic causes willi in the eye or tlie bead itsedf ; . 
and a 1nminuu.s sensation is experienced without, or j 
wholly independent of, niiy rays of light entering | 
the pupil of the eye. The superstitious fears 
entertained in the darkness of night by weak 
pensoiis, especially' if badness of health be super- 
added to ignorance and timidity, are largely de- 
pendent on luminous impressions in tbc eye not 
caused by any ojitical rays received from without. 
The optico-cliemicul phenomenon of phospJiore.s- 
ccncc has had much to do with the production of 
‘mysterious lights,* accidentally or designedly as 
the case may be; and many a thrilling story 
of ‘ spectral ’ appearances stands sadly in need of 
scrutiny on this ground. Let us take aii incident 
mentioned in a recent number of the Journal 
(p. 41 b), and draw an inference from it Ascientiiic 
man describing some experiments he hod made with 
phosphuretted hydrogen (the gas which produces 
Will-o'-the-wisp), remarks: ‘On retiring to bed, 

I found r. y body quite hminoua, with a glow liko 
theU of jpJiotgglhorui when exceed to (he air, Either 
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BOtiic of the gaB having escaped cumbustion, or the 
I product of iis burning, must have been absorbed 
I into the system, and the phasplionis ufterwaida 
I separated at the surface have then uiidei^ne 
! plow conibuRtioii.’ We have here italicised a few 
words which are well worth the reotler^s uitention. 
Neither as a conjurer nor as a s]iiriliialist, neither 
. intending nor expecting any such plieiKinicnon, 
a chemical cxperiniciitcr found his body, in the 
. darkness of night, enveloped in a weird-like 
' spectral luminosity, well calculated to give origin 
! to a narrative of 'spirit-lights’ to those whu 
' believe in such things. 

! Personal pcculiarilies ai-c laigely concerned in 
. Rome conjuring tricks. Jluherl-Jioudiii, when a 
youtli, Kiw an exhibitor spitted thinugh the body 
with a sword ; and when himself an experienceli 
I conjurer, shewed how this might be done. If 
the man were spam of body, tiglitly ronipressed 
round the iniddh;, and ])rovided with a him 
abdomen, a sword might be jiassed right through 
his apparent body without lacerating or even 
touching his skin. A pccming stabbing throiigli 
the nose, with a junikiiife, and the swoi’d-swal low- 
ing trick, ho siinihirly iinnifutked by eare.fiil observ- 
ation. The * rope trick,* in which the coujuivi's 
fully equal tlu^ .•^jiintualists, illiistralcR the remark- 
able way in which the muscles can, in some iicrsons, 
be distended ami contracted at filcasure. l>y a 
strong indraught of breath, and an exercise of will, 
a man can wally expand his circuiiiferenee, or that 
of his arms, during the lying of a rope, aiul collapse 
again when the lime for self-untying has arrived, 
j Some individuals are so strangely joiiitcil that 
they Clin i^erlorm apiiareiit miracles nj)on theiu- 
. selvcfl in an instant. A celebr.ited exemplar of 
this class was Joseph Olark, a postuivr in the 
time of Cllarh^s 11. lie was so exceptionally 
formed, and had sueh absolute command of 
' muscles and joints, that lie could becoiiK* as it 
M'crc some one chc in a moiiieut now a liiiuch- 
back ; now an obe.'jc man, as if * with good 
capon lined ;* now a skiii-aud-gT'ief ; aiul anon witli 
one foot he(‘l foremost and the otlicr toe foivmn.st. 
lie thoroughly deceived a distinguished suigCMUi 
once, who dismissed him as a hopeless cripple ; 
and oil aiiotlier occasion bewildered a tailor by an 
inexplicable change of bulk and shape when new 
I garments were taken home, 
j Digital, ocular, and b<slily exportness acquired 
. by long practice in particular ways, help many a 
1 conjurer to achieve results which (in other circles) 
j would be attributed to ‘spirits.* llobert-lloudiu 
i trained biiiiself and his little son, during many 
I walks through the streets of J’aris, to a wonderful 
• i|nicknesa of eye in discriiiiinating dozens of diifer- 
I eiit objects seen iiieiviy at a glance. 1*assing a 
I toy-sliop, father and sun would try which coiil«l 
I remember and name the greatest number of 
trinkets displayed in the window ; or at a book- 
seller’s, the greatest number of titles of books and 
names of authors— merely by a glance wliile walk- 
ing slowly along, lie humorously, but probably 
with some truth, declared that (he gentler sc.x 
especially can do this in their own particular 
wav; let one lady pass anotlicr in the street, 
and, with surprising miickncss, each will have 
scanned the dress of the otlier from top to toe, 
from hot-feather to bools, so os to be able to 
describe and criticise it with wondrous minuteness 
iu regard to colour, shape, material, quality, and 


condition. Success iu this rapid discrimination 
has iiiucli to do with the cluiruoyant exhibitions 
of the Ruperiur grade of conjurers. Numerous 
small articles, held up by the viKitors in the 
room, are discriininatecl and mentally catalogued 
in an instant ; and the cxperiiiieiiler, in question- 
ing the blindfolded coidederate, u.ses such words 
(previously iigi-eed uikui) as will suggest the jiropei 
answer to the ipic.stioii itself. Robert- Houdiii was, 
we believe, the inveniur of this capital trick, Li 
which he has been followed with more or less 
success by imitators of both sexes ; lie never pro- 
fessed for an iiisUint to be guided by ‘ spirits,’ yet 
his clairvoyance was quite*, a*; surprising as that 
of tho so-called ‘ mediums.’ £.\pertiiess of fingers 
is another of the itoiiis in the training of a suc- 
cessful conjurer. The tricks with cards, wliicli 
so tlioroiigiily bailie ordinary spectators, depend 
ino.^lly on a delicacy of touch which few of us 
can ajqircciatc. Tlie idale-spiniiiug of circus and 
acrohalic performerj*, surprising in its appearance, 
is due simply to the effect of centrifugal motion 
(producetl by slight movements of Ihe performers 
hiituU) in preventing the jdate from fulling on 
one side rather than another. A trained eye and 
tralneil hand act in conjunction in tlic feat of 
keeidug up four balls in the air while the per- 
former i.s reailing a book ; while trained eye, 
niiiscles, and powers of equilibrium arc all brought 
into requisition by the circus rider, who spins 
several plate.s and losses several balls while 
galloping round the arena. j 

In another paper wc shall notice the inexpli- I 
cable nature of some kinds of automatic exhibi- j 
tioiiR, such as those performed by Messrs Maske- I 
lyiic and Cooke. 


F A L L E N FORT U N E S. 

ClTArTF.a Ii,— MR IIOI/P MARKS JKFF lIlS 
CONFIDANT. 

IJndku ordinary circuinstanees, Mr Holt could j 
soarcedy have made an observation so (lisspleaaing, ! 
and calcnlaled to set his companion at odds with ■ 
him, as that most unexpected one with respect to 
Killy; but the tone in which it wa.s uttcml, and 
the look that .accompanied it, disanned the young 
fellow altogether ; nay, more, it tilled his suiil with 
coiiqKissioii for this beaten wretch. For if ever a 
man looked beaten iu the battle of life, not at one j 
point, but at all, and not only beaten, but broken 
and utterly ilesj^airing, it was the once pros])eroiis, 
and <leiuoiislratively pro!«perous, Uicharil llolf. 

‘ T)(M!S Kitty know of all tins, Jelf I ’ 

The use of the two familiar names was most 
significant, since they comprised not only a con- 
fession of hopeless love, Imt an appeal to the 
generosity of his rival. ‘ Tell me,* it Bccnied to 
say, ‘for mercy’s sake, if I am lost in tho eyes of 
her 1 love, as well as in those of the rest of the 
world ; or whellier, so far as she is concerned, I 
c;iii still hold up my head! I appeal to you, 
because your heart is kind and sound, and you are 
one neither to lie to me, nor, though 1 am helpless 
and fallen, to tread me under foot.* 

‘Kitty does not know, Mr Holt— as yet,’ an- 
swered iTeft* hesitatingly. 

‘Aiul yet you knew, and did not tell her 1 ’ put 
in the other quickly. ‘There are few men iu 
your case who would have waited bo lung. Her 
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father, however, perimpa informed her thia 
morning? ’ 

* No, Mr ITolt ; it wna arranged that ahe ia to he 
told nothing till he Inva had your reply to hia 
letter.' 

‘ Then I will give him liia reply,' answered the 
other calmly, lie opened a liltle box that lay on 
hia uiTice desk, and took from it a ahnet of figim^:^ 

* Here is my account with John Ihilton,’ saitl he, 
‘which you can presently examine at your leisure. 
He will iind that 1 was a more honest man than he 
look me for— up to yonder dale,’ pointing it out 
with his finger. ‘The Lam itself wtia a hmti-Jithi 
investment in the first inslance. IIo andihoih 
made money out of it, and would havti coiilinueil 
to do so legitimately, hiit lor my i»assion for the girl 
you love. That was what drove me to my ruin. 
All, you do not oompndiend that! If you loved 
Ijer, as I di«l — aii<l a.a I do - it would he- easier fi»r i 
you to iindcratand it. -Nay, forgivi: me. 1 was 
wrong there. An honest love <lonbth‘Ss takes 
honest ways, ainl only those, to win its ohjeet. 
Call iiiiiic "dirihoiicst, tlieii, if yon will ; yet it was 
genuine of its sort, believe me. I Is iialnni was 
devouring, ninl f denied it nothing — honour, re- 
])ulalion, self-respect, were all thrown iiitu that 
fatal (Ijime. From tin? lirst iinuiieiit that 1 beheld 
her, I swore to make that girl iny wife ; and now 
I shall die pfM'jnred.* 1 le smileil a wndchod smile, 
and sighed, then wearily went on: ‘Her father 
would have none of me. 1 fe had oiumed the doors 
of his house to me with reluctance, and I found no 
favour tli<?re. In vain £ w«)rkcd for him ami en- 
riched him. AVhen I ventured upon ever so slight j 
an approach to faiiiiliarity with those belonging to 
him, he look no pains to conceal his aunoyanee — 
his a.stonishmciit at ray presunqition. I luul soim? 
piide of my own also, and this wounded me to the 
4 uick. Since 1 hud no cliance to attain iiiy object 
while he was prosjMirous, I resolved to ruin liiiii.' 

Je/f uttered an c?xcIaiiiatioii of disgust 

‘I am sorry to oifeiid you, Mr Jlcrweiit; Imi 
this is a relation of facts. Tlie last dying speech 
and confesaiuii of a man under the gallows, you 
know' (here he .smiled ag.sin, if possible more 
gh.'istly than before), ‘ <loe3 not concern itself 
with .sentiment. I had tried fair in(?ans to no pur- 
pose ; and I was not to he balked. J could not bend 
John Dalton, so 1 resolved to break him. Hitherto 
he liad been, practically speaking, my partner in 
all the business we transacted with one. another ; 
now I made him unconsciously my conlbclenite. 

1 .set rumours afinat about the Lara, which brought 
down the FhaTC.*s, and thou 1 bought them up. In 
the end, Dalton and 1 possessed the mine between 
ns, thoiigli J told him Mterwards fliat 1 had parted 
with all my interest in it. Wliatevcrr wo ha«l now' 
to do ill concert, I scenred the lion’s share of profit 
for myself — ^it i.s all there’ (he x’ointed to the 
schedule) ‘in black and white — not because I 
w'as grasping, but hccau.se 1 W'ishc(.l to dock his 
gains. 'Nvlieri there was loss, it was he who chiefly 
suirercd. I fed his ambition, and encouraged him 
to make a figure in politias as well as comiiicicc ; 
knowing that politics would cost him money and 
not fill his pocket, as they do with some men. 
When funds began to fail him, I matured my 
scheme concerning the mine. 1 sent n creature ol 
my ow'ii (the "expert” Tohhit)to Brazil, to report 
upon the Lara — to the English ftliarehuldcrs (in 
reality to Dalton and inysell), with iiistructioiia to 


declare it valueless ; with what Ruccess you know. 
Still I could not get Dalton to dispose of his 
Hharcs : some iiillueiice was at work— I now feel 
certain it must have been that of Aster — to 
induce him to hold thciii. His resolve to go to 
Brazil to look into matters for liiiiiBclf, filled me 
with dismay, yet 1 strove in vain to hinder him. 
AVhen he had once embarked, it was, I kView, but 
a (pieslioii of a few months, and th(?n my fraud 
would 1)0 exposed. But if 1 could only have 
s(?cui'eil Kitty in the meantime, that would not 
have disturbed me. To that end 1 applied every 
means in my ]>«wcr ; hut though I h.*ul a keen ally 
ill Mrs C’aiiqHicii, I made no prugrc?s.s. You will 
l(?arii all th.U from other sources. Voti know, even 
I though the Flitmhnrnuffh Urail w'(?iit down, and 
i Fortune seemed to favour me to the. uttermost, 
j aiul to turn her back upon tliosi* weak ones with 
I whom L warred, that L was iicviM* Kitty's acccptOil 
suili»r.* 

JelF was not quick at tignrrs, but ho could cal- 
culate better than .iny man what it lii.s de- 
fcati'd rival to say those w«.>rtls. And yet even ho 
knew not llieir full meaning. ’Phi-s imliappy wreleli 
wa-s nut all e\il (as siniie t»l' us are, I fear, in sjiite 
uf .<iiime ]iliilosi»])hi»: ob-ervi r.-; who havi? reporU?*! 
It) the. contrary) ; since ho coiibl nut marry Kitty 
himself, lio was willing that the. man who might, 
and who certainly de.-.erved to, tlo so, .^hoiiltl be 
quite clear in bis own mindtlmt hi.s wifi? hail never 
plighteil troth - iio malter imiler what circum- 
slaiices— to another ; ho was wiliingtli.'il I hi.s should 
he, aiitl ho was above nu'asure desirous that Kilty 
ill accepting Ji^if rIiouM on li(?r ]»ai-t feel iiiicompro- 
misod as respected liiin.se If. Itw.is not all g(?iicr- 
o.J^ily “though ])e(»plo can allbnl to bo generous 
when making their wills ; ho was solicilons that 
his memory at lea.st shoulil not bo odious to 
Kilty. 

‘ I>o T speak plainly, Mr Derwent ?' said Holt, 
after a .short pau.se. 

‘ Vou are giving youi-scrlf uiiiieec.^sary jiain, sir,’ 
answert?d the young fellow kindly ; ‘ as for me, I 
am but a ]nes.sciigcr to carry back to those who 
sent me your acceptance of certain teriins.' 

‘That is true ; but conrc.ssioii, they say, is good 
for the soul, and I prefer you to any priest, Jeff.* 
He was right there, so far at all evc?iils as inakiDg 
Ills pc?ac« in this woihl was concerned. He knew 
that ill that young ami giriicroiis nuturo he Hlionld 
find Ruch an apologist ns lie would have looked for 
in vain clsewlntn* ; and that apologist would have 
the car of her whose cc?ii.‘!in’e or cont(?nii.>t alone 
had Icfri’or.s for him. ‘ As for the leriiia you speak 
of/ he went on, ‘ 1 hav*i no choice but to accept 
them. The ligures 1 have given you will shew 
iny indebtedness to Mr Dalton, to which the 
interest shall he added. The calculation will take 
a little time perhaps a few hours ; may I ask, 
until they have expired, that this'- - here his face 
shewed a tinge of colour—* this matter of business 
may not be spoken of, save among those to whom 
it is already known V 

‘ So far as I have any influence, Mr Hol^ you 
may depend 

‘ I ask no more, save one thing/ interrupted the 
other with a wave of liis hand ; the first recurrence 
lib hod mailc to his favourite continental manner. 

‘ Though easily granted, it is a great favour, but it 
is the last 1 shall ever seek from you. — You hesi- 
tate to pledge yourself beforehand/ added he with 
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a faint Biiiilc : * that is only natural under tlio cir< 
cumstances. However, tliis little matter can be 
perlbrnu'd “without prejudici*,” os the lawyers B.ay : 
there is no dishumisty in it, I ussiire you ; no liiirin 
to any one, but some good, or at least some pleasure 
to me, ivhose x>1<^‘nsurcs are mostly come to an 
end.' 

‘ J will do it, sir,' said the young fellow simjdy. 

*Then good*bye, Jelf; and may your life be a 
brighter aiifl a better one than mine lias been.’ 

‘But the favour, sir?' said the young fellow, 
greatly moved. 

‘ Oh, it was merely that — that you would shake 
hands with me.* lie did so. ‘After all that lias 
come and gone, I was more than duiibtrul whether 
you would. It cost you something, Jelf, 1 saw ; 
but ill the end you will not repent it.' 

Then resuming his usual business manner, he 
added: ‘John iMltoii shall re*ceive all his dues 
by to-morrow morning at latest ; and your salary 
will be sent to you, up to this dab?, by the same 
post. ] am sorry that circumstances have caused 
us to part company, Sir Derwent ; but needs 
must when tlie. evil one drives, and be was certainly 
the ('(lacbinan in this case. As for to-ilay, 1 liave 
much business of a piiviati* nature to Jirraiige, and 
have no fiirtluT occasion for your service.^.’ 

As he said those words, lie sat down, and took 
uj) liis pen ; tjcollVey bowed and l(?ft the room, 
and in a few minutes the oflice. llis leave-taking 
liad been altogether ililferciit from .any tiling he 
eould have imagined, ninl pnz/lcd iiiiii, now that 
it was over, even more than iluiing its occurrence. 
The tone and manner of the speaker had seenicil 
to explain much at the time, but now they were 
absent, bis memory failed to supply ibem ; the 
lights of the picture were wanting, and tlic impres- 
Riim it produced upon him was one of uiimiligatcd 
gloom. 

Its tints would Inivc been darker yet if lie could 
have looked - but a few liours— into the future. 

i 

CllAlTKll LI. -HOW MU HOLT HASTENKD MATTKUS. 

In Spite of all that bad linpxieiiod to the hiiuily 
in whom OeoilVey Derwent liad so huge an 
iutcu'esL — tlie return of iJalton, his recoveivd 
wealth, wliich would once inoro reinstate those 
belonging to him in their former xjosilion ; and 
his own prosjiects, which had .*1116104 so materially 
for the worse* (for the ‘ opening * which he had 
looked for in business was now closed, and the 
gulf bilweeu liim and Kilty yawned us wide as 
ever) — in s^iite of nil these iiiiporlaiit considera- 
tions, Jeff’s mind, iis he tumed his steps towanls 
Islington, was mainly occupied with his late 
employer. Notwithstanding all the villainy to 
which he hail confessed, the young fellow’s lieart 
was pitiful towanls him ; not a word of sorrow 
for his delinquencies against Dalton had ]ias.scd 
his lips, though he had promised material repara- 
tion ; but on the other hand his Bcnsitivciiess as 
respected Kitty had been extreme. It was for lie.r 
— Uiough selfishly- that lie hail sinned — had gone 
through tlie fire of shame and the foul water of 
fraud ; and Jeffs own gn^it love for her — though 
it would never have thus led him, astray^iiiadc 
excuses for his rival. He xiictured him during 
those weeks when Dalton had first sailed from 
England, and he must have been expecting day 
by day the tidings of the exposure of his criiu^ 


and pititifl liim. It was perhaps pity misplaced, 
fur Holt was a man with nerves of iron ; a man, 
too, of means and subtle device, whom the Law 
coiihl not have thrown on his back like a turtle 
(ns it throws llie poor and dull who transgress it) 
to await trial aiut sentence ; but judging his case 
by wliut his own would have been in the like 
conditions, ami ab^o taking into consideration 
the fact lliat the man w.*ts down, and harmless, 
Ji*ff on the whole was glad that he had given him 
the hand, not iiiileeil of friendship, but forgiveness. 

Jell’s day was all his own — as many days to 
come were, alas ! likely to be— yet he licsituted to 
visit Brown Street, where of late he had been so 
nil welcome. Alurcover, he feared that be should 
he subject to qiieslidiiing there upon tlie eveiils of 
llic day, wliicb recent experience warned him that 
lie. was not lilliid to undergo ; he entertained the 
just conviction that Jenny would liave ‘lurneil 
liim inside out ’ (as the}’ say at the OM Bailey) in 
five minutes of cross-examination. He resolved to 
go, therefore, to Dalton’s lodgings, and there Iea\e 
a line state the result of his interview with 
Holt, with that proviso added as to ‘the dale of 
Xuiblicatioii * of it, and then ]>ass the time, as he 
could till evening, lie found, however, a note at 
the house awaiting him, asking him to come on to 
Brown Street to dinner ; an invitation whie.li he 
Inul not the courage — or the, eowanlice — to refuse. 

He found the family all in high sjiirits, with one 
exception. Dalton indeetl was not so debonair and 
joyous as he had been wont to be ; bis manner liail 
soinetbiiig of sardonic e.xultation, in place of its 
old uhiimion, and it Ijccame him less. He hud 
been lull'd lut, and he was a man not used to 
bbjws ; sui h men return them with interest, and 
feel u pleasure in the I'Opaynient. A rapid glance 
hail passed between liim and J elf, which assured 
him that his enemy was vanquished. Jenny, 
bright, gay, and frail as a binl, was lull of fun, 
wdth every now and then a dash of spleen among 
her .sprigiit lines.*?, like a .‘sj^arrow tiirnml sparrow- 
hawk ; site had been hit too (for was not each 
slight a blow to one so fragile), and was not one to 
Ibigel il. The sudden cliuiige for the better in the 
sick girl shewed how mueh mental tmiible and 
material ];>rivations had liml to do with her malail}’. 
j Tony was in tearing .•spirit.'?, now dancing about hi.s 
! father, now romping with I’licle Philip, wlioiu he 
hud taken to as iiulurally os ihougU he had been a 
member of the family from the first Only Kitty 
was not merry : when her face, was turned towairls 
her father or Jenny, it heanicil indeed with smiles ; 
a sense of gratitude seemed to environ her like uu 
utniospherc ; but she was strangely silent, and w'hexi 
nut addressed, hud a grave and quiet look, that 
reminded one more of resignation than content- 
ment Pcrliaps, Jelf dared to hope, she luiil been 
reflecting, like himself, that iJie course of true 
love was not likely to run smoother than of yore 
with them ; that this iiew-fuuiul i>rospfrity, while 
it made, self-sacrifice unnecessary, would still be a 
fatal obstacle to her heart’a desire. For that she 
knew* that she w’ua once more jffusperous, was 
certain. TJie air of the w’hole party convinceii 
him that such was the case, and especially the air 
of good Nmsc Hay wood, who waited upon them at 
(liiiuer in ]M!rsou, and treated ‘ Master John,’ as she 
still persisted in calling Dolton, like a prince who 
has not only returned to his native land, but come 
back to enjoy his own again. He would have had 
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of her best ns long as it lasted — hail he been a — Philip, fill vonr glass ; the sherry, 1 think, is a 
beggar, but her behaviour would in that case have little less deadly than that champagne. As good 
been less unlike a prolonged llourish of truni]ieis. wine needs no bush — if the converse bo trae,by-the- 
Indeed it might be said that there were cymbals bye, this wine should require a thicket — so a toast 
also, for in her excitement and exultation she that we drink with all our hearts needs no speech, 
clashed the plates together and broke a couple. My toast is (leoflrey Derwent. You don’t know 
* Tt doesn't matter, if there are enough left to go him, Philip, as T know him (nor did I know him, 

round,' said Dalton. for that iiialter, as. 1 ought to have known him, 

‘Thank gootlncss, it doesn't. Master John,’ till within the last two days). Lilt you may take 
answered the old lady; ‘for there are plenty now iny wonl for it, that young as he is, a truer heart, 
where those canio from.' or one more to be relied upon, in times that try 

iSlie had got some bottles of clianqingne from the men’s hearts and shew what stulf they are moile of, 

S ublie-house, the whole of wliiidi she would have does not beat than his. — T need not repeat the 
ispensed to the rompany, and thereby have sl«»rv ; but Jenny bns told me all about yon, Jell ; 

! poisoned them, for the Lrown Street vintage was ami if Kitty has told me iiolhing, there has been, 

execrable, T dan\<ay, Rome very good reasons for her silence. 

‘ r am afraid you don’t like it, sir,* saitl she, I have no secrets from Philip liere, not even that 
aggrieveil; ‘ but it was tlie be.st 1 could get at surli one ; and I liave a ]»jirliciilar object in saying ; 
a short notice.’ what 1 have to say belbre Philip. Jlis notion is, ; 

i ‘The wine is oxLellciit, nurse,’ said D.'dloii th.it with refnriiing jirospority, I shall fall into the ! 

; graA'cly ; ‘ but one bottle is quite Kullicieiit to drink ohl trucks ; that the dcci-itfnliiess of riches "* j 

I the health of all o?ir friends in.* ‘1 never said so, John,' iiiteiTii pled I'liilip; ‘I j 

The list of toasts indeed was short enough, only thought ’ _ | 

: They drank J.)r (.Luzon's liealtli ; and, in spite of ‘ Well, you see*, ho thotu/hl it,’ put in Dalton ; 

: her remonstrances, they drank to Nurse Jlaywoo<l | *iuickly, *aml that ipiite as bad. To put the : 

■ herself, the men sliakiiig bands with her, ami tlie j matter beyoinl qnrslnui, however, so fur as you ; 

hvo girls OA’crwlielmiiig her with caresses. It ! are concerned, Jdf, 1 wish, in Philip’s presence, to ■ 
I would certainly have been no cKaggeratiou bad j remind aou of a cmlaiii confession you made to ; 

: she obserirod in ae^kiiowKnlgment, iiiat it avms the | me Avilli respect to Kilty, Avbcn you and I ]iaiied 

■ pT0ude.4t moment of her lile; her only nmly, ; coin] winy at Kiveisidc. Do you remember Ai'liut it i 

j liowe\*cr, and the only one that came nutiiml to ■ was, JeJf/’ ^ | 

i her, Avas — a Hood of team. I ‘Yes, indeed ; 1 remember very well, sir.' ! 

! When the ladies had retired, taking Tony tlie I ‘And do you recollect Avhat 1 said to you in i 

i reluctant (avIio, ko far from finding fault Avith I reply ? ’ 

i the LroAvn Strc<jt champagne, had done anipb* ! ‘ Vou paid you Avoiilil talk to mo about that ! 

j justice to it) Avith tlicm, Dalton laid his hand on I Avben you came bac.k again.’ . 

! CeofTrey's pliouldcr. ‘ Very good ; and now, you poo, I am keeping * 

! ‘And now, lad, for yonr news from A hdell ! my promise. Well, if you still loA'o Kitty, and ! 

■ Court. I need not ask if it be good news, for 1 * * 

; haA'e read so much as that already in your face.' 
j ‘Yes, sir ; it is good uoaas. .Mr Holt admits all 
I tliat is urged against him, and promises to make 
the completest reparation ; only for a fcAv hmirs — 

■ the time he named, indeed, must have el:ipst:d by 
noAV— -he begged to be spared exposure.’ 

‘Wliat difl the fclloAV mean r inquin'd Dalton 
angrily. ‘Did he want to shut my mouth, if a 
: man had nskeil me any lime to-day, is Licliurd 
j Holt a villuin P 

‘1 think he merely meant that until you had 
• heard from him this cA^ening, lie hoped yim 
• would not make his shame knoAA'ii to your oavii 
: family,’ 

i ‘Aly family!' echoed Dalton Rcornfully. ‘The 
j scoundrel has small claim to forbearance as respects 
I them, 1 reckon. Do you Iuioaa', man,' added lie 
! with stem solemnity, ‘that it is thanks to iiini 
, that my dear wife is lying in her grave at San- 
j beck]’ 

I It was certainly true that through Holt’s fraud, 
i Dalton had been forced to leave the country, and 
i that out of his absence had arisen tlie catastroidie 
at the Nook. 

Jeff hung his head ; the argument had gone 
home to liini ; he felt lie liad nothing more to say 
for the unhappy wretch, whose hand lie hod taken 
that day for the lust time. 

‘ Come,’ said Dalton ; ‘ let us not think of villains 
to-night There was one toast, Jeff, I didn’t pro- 
pose while the girls were here, because I wished 
to save your blushes; but 1 mean to drink it now. 


> sue luA'cs you, sue is yours, Jell I 
I *0 pi r, you arc too good I’ cricil Jclf, his heart ■ 
j bounding Avitb joy and gratitude, tbougb conscious ! 
• of a doubt. ‘ I Jill, alas 1 1 have nolliing ; and Kitty | 
Avill be ritdi ; and ]HMiple Avill say* — - I 

‘ f.c t llicm Pay Avliat tlu:y like, ami be banged ! ’ 
cried Dalton violently, ‘If “ jicople by which 
I suppose yon mean one’s friends— would say a ' 
little less, and do a little more, Avhen occasion ! 
flcmaiiils it, their opinion Avould bo of more 
cniisec|uence.’ He x>ushcd bis chair back from ; 
the table*, and began Avalkiiig up and down thi* 
little room as ho AA’oiit voliibl}" on It has always 
of coui-se been acknuAvledgod of iSocicty, even by 
tlie proRjieroiis, that slus Avas “ friA'oloiis '* and 
“holloAv,” and all that sort of thing ; but I could 
not have imagined, unless I had experienced 
it myself, Iioav wortliless and rotten at the core 
the crf'ature is. The women are worse than the 
men, liccaiise they iirotest so much. To think of 
the scores of them tliat have smirked and smiled, 
and asked me after my “dear girls” with such 
lender syinjiaLliy ; and then, Avheii one’s back was ^ 
Inmird — 08 they thought for good — and these same 
“ilear” ones Avere left helpless and penniless, how 
not one— not one of these fine folks w'ould hold a 
linger out, or even say a word of comfort ! No, 
Jelf ; don’t talk to me of what “people” may 
“ say,” or I shall be tempted to think that those who 
are not knaves in the world must needs bo the 
other thing.’ 

Philip w t back in his chair, jingling some hall- 
pence in his pocket — probably all the money ho 
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had — uiid very much applauding ilicso remarks ; I 
hut a keener ohserver wouhl perhaps have li:ul | 
a Buspiclcm that Dalton was working himself up 
to this display of vehemence, or, at all events, 
found it necessary to nurse his Avrath in order 
to keep it warm. The fact was, not only was his 
nature eminently gonial, and inapt for receiving 
deep impressions, esjiecially of an unpleasant Ffirt, 
hut second nature — use— >"had made liini regaiil 
the very class of pereons ho was now nnathe- 
matisiiig, as his own world, beyond which lie had 
few sympathies, llis feelings, however, witli 
respect to (leollrcy D(?rwent wei-e genninely what 
he described them to he, and he was iJc.iTectly 
honest in the nlfer he had just xnude him of liia 
daughter's hand. 

‘Perhaps you would like to go iip-slaira, my 
lad, and have a few wonls witli Kitty, ^ added he 
kindly, ‘while we old fellows smoke a cigar;* as he 
spoke he throw open tlie window, ailmittiiig a little 
air, a good deal of dust, and the growing chorus 
of some sLi'eet-hawkers, w’lio at that periiid of the 
evening w’ere wont to ‘ work * Ihwii Street, and 
.supply it with the l.alc.st sensational intelligence. 

Jetf smiled his thnnk.s, and loft the room ; hiit 
1ii.s step oil the narrow staircase was not th.'it of a I 
lover who ]i:is ‘asked pajia* with success ; and on | 
the landing he ]uiused lor full a minute, weighing 
this and that, in most unlover<like fashion ; for, 
w'ith all his good qunlilie.s—nmoiig which a loving 
heart was not certainly wanting — .lelf was intensely 
proud, ilia darling hope had been, if only eir- 
cuinslaiiceB had periniltcd it, that he might have 
made fur liiiiiself some position in the world — 
liiiniljle. hilt not despicable, and siic.li as lie could 
liave lifted Kitty out of her didiciilties to share. 

In wedding her as things were, he W’ould not 
indeed he iiiarrying her for money ; hut the in- 
eiiuality in their forliine.s Jarred upon his sensitive 
leelings. Among such nature.^ — for low ones find no 
dilliculty in the matter -it requires a strong miml 
and ail exceptionally wholesome one to accept a 
]iecuiiiary obligation without repugnance. The 
worship of money is so universal, that even those 
who ought to kiioiv it is a mere idol are apt to 
livat it as a sacred thing. 

In the drawing-room he found Kilty seated 
close to her sister, with the 1attei'’s arm about her 
waist It was geiicially Jenny who ‘did the talk- 
ing’ when they were alone together, and she laul 
evidently been doing it on tins occasion. Killy 
had the downcast looks of a listener wdio has 
been preached at. 

‘Talk of Jeff, and he makes liis uiipcarancc!* 
caid Jenny saucily. 

‘1 hope 1 am not intruding?’ observed lie 
humbly. 

‘You arc intruding on me, sir,’ said Jcnnv, rising 
from her cliair. ‘ I have had cpiitc enoiigli of you 
hclow-staiis for the present and oil she tripiMul, 
leaving the two young people alone. The window 
was open here, as in the room below, hut the dust 
w*a8 less, and the wind that passed over the llowcr- 
hox on uie sill brought charming odours with it 

‘ Kitty, dear, your fallicr has been speaking to 
me most kindly,’ said Jeff liesitalingly. 

‘ He is always kind, and in your cose can never, 
I am sure, he otherwise, Jeff,’ answered she steadily. 
‘ He knows that he owes you very much.’ 

‘ I don’t feel that, Kitty ; hut I feel that what- 
ever he owes me, or con owe nie^ it cun never be 


so much by a hundred times as wiiat he says he 
is prepared to give me. Cun you guess, Kitty, 
darling, what that is ?’ 

‘Jeir — Cuonrey,* said slic, in distressed tonc.s, 
‘did you not promise at the No<ik ’ — — 

‘ Ves, dear,' interrupted he ; ‘ hut that wa-s differ- 
ent The circiimstauccrs are altogether changed. 
They are not indeed as I could wish them to be, 
even yet 1 am poor, I may say penniless, when 

compared with you * 

‘O Jell', liow’ dare you !’ exclaimed Kilty, rising 
angrily fnim her seat ‘ Do you suppose 1 am 
thinking of nnniey ? Of course, I have hud to think 
about it f)f lute — for others ; hut in a iiiuUcr that 
concerns myself alone, can ycni think that your 
being poor or ric.li can draw mo, by a huii‘’s- 
hreadth, one way or another ! ’ 

‘Jt draws rnr, Kate,’ cried Jeff simply. ‘It is 
the only thing that draw's me — just a hair’s- 
brc.*idlh — away from you. 1 thought, wdicn I 
Kjioke to you at the Nook, that it was the reflec- 
tion how ill off we both wei-e as respected means ; 
and tliul, in your unsclfishmiss .and generosity, you 
felt it right to be the prop and stay of your own 
lioustdiold, uiid not to look outside of it, even for 
such love as mine.’ 

‘It w'as partly that, Jeff; hut also, even then, 
there was aiiollnir contingency, and that, alas!— the 
<ilher obstacle, 1 lue.'in —lias grown and grown ; 
index'd, I don’t know how I stand respc?ctiiig it. 
1 — I— you must ple.ase to give me time, Jeff ; and 
1 can’t promise ; indeed, I can’t.’ 

‘ l»ut you have iiroinised no one else, Kitty ?’ 

‘No; at least not exactly ; but* 

The sliouting of the hawkers in the street was 
growing nearer niul nearer : as one on one side, 
and Olio on the other, they bawled together, like 
singt'm in a glee who are out of iuuc, it needed a 
practical CMi to catch a word. 

‘I’liis limn is dreadful,’ muttered Jeff; and 
moving quickly to the w'indow', he pulled up the 
sash .and shut out the soiiml. 

‘ You need lime, Kitty, to think it over,’ said 
Jeff softly ; ‘ well, let it* be so ; J was not impa- 
tient, you know', before.’ 

It was not inip.alieiii'c, nor yet diisappointment, 
nor distre^'s, that agitated llin speaker ; yet his face 
had blanched, and W’oro an e.\prcs3ion anxious and 
ih'stmit. Lilt Kitty's eyes were fixed upon the 
floor, and saw him not. 

‘ Xo ; you wi-ie patient, and good, and kind, as 
you ever were, Jell, answ'ei*ed she tenderly. ‘What- 
ever happens, J shall always think of vou as — as 
all that. Lut iudeeil 1 must have time.* 

‘ 1 am going now,’ said Jeff, and indeed liis hand 
w’lw already on the door. Never surely were two 
fond lovers so willing that lime and space should 
Be])iirate them, as these two seemed to be. 

Throughout the day, from tlie ninment her father 
hud told her better times had come to them — ^lie 
could no longer deny himself that pleasure, though 
he had foihoriie to siieak of how his fortune wras 
about to lie ivstored to him - Kitty hail been re- 
volving in her mind her ])osilioii as rcsipcctcd Holt 
The money that lie liad advanced for the life-insur- 
anco preiiiium would now' be repaid to him of 
course, but could that acquit her of her obligation ? 
and if it did, would it release her from the implied 
though unexpressed consent she had given to accept 
of his iitteiitioiis ? It was easy to break with him 
indeed, hut could it be done with a gooil conscience ? 
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In her Jieart of heai-ts, Kilty knew she hail made 
np her niiiid to iniirry’ this man, and she fear(.‘d 
that he knew she had done so. To marry him now 
• — all the forces that had driven her towards hiiu 
haviii" suddenly ceased to exert their indueiice, 
while the dciid-wei|'ht of dislike still drew lier in 
the opposite direction — she felt to he iinpossildc ; 
hut she also felt, notwithstanding the ai>{niacnts 
which Jenny had just been pouring into her ear, 
and the still stronger claims which love itself, in 
the person of Jell^ Avns urging, that much, veiy 
much was owed lu Richard Holt ; indeed that nil 
was owed hy rights, only that the debt was too 
exeessive for i)ay incut. At all events it was for 
him to impose what terms he pleiused in default of 
its dischaige. Until she had confessed to him 
that notwitlistanding all that had come and gone 
she could never be bis wife, she fell at least that 
it was unbecoming to speak of inamago with 
another. Ileiicc it was she had said: must 

liavo time.' 

And Jeff neiided ‘time* loo, though for a very 
ditrerent puq)Ose. Ho I'liuM not understaiiil her 
scruples, for had not Mr Holt himsedf said: ‘ I have 
wooed her without succt*ss ;* yet he felt coiilideiit 
that the obstacle to which she had alluded was 
Ifolt, and no other. He was not at liberty • or did 
not fool himself to ho so— to say that this man had 
already renounced his claim, if claim he had upon 
her ; hut sumctliing had sudileiily taken jilaco 
which might sot her at liberty aiiollua’ way. And 
yet, to do JolV justice, it was not that thought which 
was paramount iii his mind, as, having quilted the 
presence of his hclove«l Kitty, ho lb:w (lown-staire, 
and snatching up his hat, let himself softly out of 
doors. Through the opc'u window on his loft he 
couhl hear Dalton and his half-brother talking 
earnestly over their cigars ; he even caught the 
name of ‘Holt* coupled with some adjective, ex- 
pressive of coiiteiiqit and loathing : it was stniiige, 
considering what he knew of tlie man, that he 
should i'oel pained to hear it ; hut ho it was. 

Then turning to tlie right hand, ho sped away 
after the two stieet-liawkers, who, having cried 
thcm.selves hoarse, were just about to enter the | 
pnhlic-liouso at the corner, to refresh thomsedves j 
with purl — a lifjuor as popular with geutlcmion of 
their calling as Dublin stout is said to he with our 
fashionable sopranos. 

‘1 want a copy of your paper ; quick!* he said, 
as he came up with tlicin. 

‘Well, you SCO, sir, it*s the Ja.st wo have,* 
grumbled the innii nddn^ssed ; ‘ and I dou*t think 
as sixpence is too much ’ 

Jeff threw him a sliilling and snatched the news- 
paper out of his hands, unconscious of the mut- 
tered remark of the veiidor*s partner ; ‘ Why 
didn*t ^*011 a.sk the chap a siiirci'iii thr it?’ Hn >vas 
a political ecuiioniist of. the soundest type, and liad 
seen the necessity, which the other hail omitted 
to see and take advantage of. 

Jeff’s practised eye lighted at once upon the 
big letters—' Suicide Extraordinary in Ahdell 
Court.* 

He had caught the name os he had sut at the 
open window, though it hod escaped the ears of 
those who were less familiar with it, and at once 
asMciatcd the catastrophe with his late exnp 1 o]^er. 
His air and manner during their late interview 
were quite in consonance with such a deed, and 
even (as he now thought) his shameless candour. 


Had not the wretched man himself likened it to a 
confession at the gallows foot ! 

Within five hours or so of Jeffs parting with 
him at the oflice, Richard Holt hod destroyed 
hiiiiscdf. 


LOSSES OP JEWELS. 

SoMF. strange slnries could be told of the losses 
of jewels and other valuable articles that have 
been recovered in a remarkable manner, or have 
altogetlier disappeared. We may relate a few 
iiicideiits of this kind, for the entertainment of our 
readers. 

During the Indian Mutiny, and after the destruc- 
tion of some of the rich palaces and temples, the 
soldiers picked up many valuable articles, useless 
to themselves, aiul which they frequently threw 
aw/iy again, as trouhlesonie t(i carry; or gh'ully 
sold to any one who would give them a few rupees 
ill exchange. Amuiig tliesc acquisitions was a 
large, very roughly cut diamond, which had been 
one of the eyes of a gorgeously painted idol, 
enshrined in one. of tlie temples that had been 
destro3'ed. A soldier jiicked it out of its socket, 
and ns it was a rough, dulUlooking stoiio, he 
thought very little of it, and wa.s just going to 
throw it awav, when an oiliccr who stood hy 
olfeivil him two or three rupees for it. Jfc also 
put but small store b}' his ]iiirchasc of the 
lustrclcs.s stone ; and it was only from its posi- 
tion as the eye of an idol tlial he judged it might 
pos.sil)ly be of greater value than seemed likely 
from its oiilwanl appetaranue. Some time after- 
wards he shewed it to a native jeweller, who 
offered to buy it from him at a considerable in- 
crease oil the price he. had given for it ; but he 
was going to Vhighind, and thoiiglit it wiser to 
take the stone with him, and liave it pro])erly cut 
by a lirst'ClasH lapidary. This was done, and a 
Very tine stone resulted ; which tint jeweller, at 
the" ]HO.st inodemte ealculatioii, valued at live 
hundred pounds. The ullicer liad it set in a riii;.f, 
and wore it for several years quite siiluly ; but one 
da}’, oliaiiciiig to be in London, he went into a 
shop to buy a pair of gloves, and looking at the 
ring oil Ids little linger, lie observed that the set- 
ting w:i.s eiiiplv, the diamond gone. He examined 
his glove, his pockets, tlie floor of the shop ; no 
trace of the stone was to lie seen, and so he gave it 
up us lost However, he mentioned the matter at 
his club ; and told the club-nia.st ir to post up a 
notice olleriiig ten pounds rewal’d to any one who 
should find the diamond. A day or two aftcr- 
wuids the stone was brought to him. It had been 
found by one of the housemaids in a darkish pas- 
sage that led to the billiard-rooiii. The reward 
was gladly paiil, and the diamond taken to the 
jeweller’s, to bo once more liniily replaced in the 
ring. 

Again some years passed. The officer had 
been back to India, and was on furlough in this 
country, and had gone to Scotland to shoot vntU 
friends who had taken a moor in the Highlands. 
One hot August day ho hod been out for several 
hours trumping over miles and miles of close 
heather, grouse-shooting. He was still walking, 
when a covey of birds rose a little way oft Ho 
rmsed his gun to take aim, when his eye chanced 
to fall on his ring, and he saw that the setting 
once more empty. Stopping to look at it, the 
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binis got away ; and he laid dow'n Uic gun on the 
boaUier beside him, and carefnlly examined the 
place where he stood with a very feeble hojKi of 
finding the glittering stone. Nothing was to be 
seen of it ; and when he recollected the many 
miles he had tmversed that day, and the nature of 
the ground he had been on, Jn! ahuiidoncd all 
itlea of ever again recovering his diamond. He 
stooped for his gun, and the thought Hashed into 
his mind: *I’]1 turn out the charge —the thing 
is just possible ! ’ ilc did so ; drew the wad, and 
then shook out the contents of the barrel, shot, 
powder, and— the diamond ! It had slipped un- 
noticed into the muzzle when he was loading; and 
but for tlic lucky chance that had eansed him to 
remark its absence from the ring, it woiihl have 
been fired aw’ay the next moment. Possibly it 
might have hit a bird, gone back in the same bag, 
and caused as much uiiiazcnioiit to the cook, or to 
the individual wlio found it between his teeth, as 
did the diamond in the eastern tale to tlie fisher- 
man and his family who discovered it in the 
entrails of the lisli. Another visit to the jewtdier, 
and the ring resnined its place on the finger of its 
owner, and threi; or four years passed awaj*. The 
oflicer had again returned to India, and was with his 
regiment, \vhioli was (Micamped near a large station, 
portions of some other n*giinents heing cl(»se to 
them. lie was acting as adjiitimt to tlic general 
in command, and was writing at a small table 
})hiced close to the door of his tent. As his hand 
passed rapidly over the paper, the troublesome 
diamond once nion! (lrop])ed from its setting, and 
fell on the table besMc him. llcing in a hurry, he 
merely uttered an angry exclamation, pushed the 
stone idose. to the inkstand, an<l went on with his 
writing. Presently a nies.«eiig(*r came to s;iy that 
the general wished to sec him iiniiiediately. lie 
forgot all ahoiit the stone, threw on his iiniform, 
bncklcd on his sword, and started at onc(! for the 

S iiarU^rs of the coinniaiiding oflicer. He was 
et'iined sonic little time ; and when he retiirncil 
to his own tent, he looked directly fur the <liamond, 
which he liad mennwhilc recollected ; but it was 
gone 1 A thief Inul been there during his absence, 
had seen and apjmipriatcd the stone ; and he never 
saw or li(>unl of it again, though he offered a liber.il 
reward lor its restoration. 

Our next story ndates to a young married 
lady who came with lier husband to ]iay a visit 
to friends who lived in the country, very close 
to a small rural village. There were little chil- 
dren at home ; and on the day preceding her 
return, the lady went to the village shop to pur- 
chase some trifling gifts for the juveniles. She 
took off her glove to get the silver from her purse ; 
and as the day was warm, and the distance she 
hod to return very short, she did not put the glove 
oil again, but carried it back in her hand. When 
she reached the house she sat down and exhibited 
her purdiascB to her husband and friends. Sud- 
denly she started and exclaimed : * O my ring ! 
I've lost my diamond ring ! ’ On the tliinl finger 
of her right hand she had worn a valuable diamond 
ring: It was too wide for her, and she luul fre- 
cuiently intended to have its size reduced; but 
this precaution hod hitherto been neglected, and 
she did not ordinarily wear it, from a drciul of the 
misfortune that had now occurred. 

Every one was immediately on the alert. The 


village was small ; perfect honesty prevalent among 
its inhabitants, and there liad Wn no one in the 
shop when the lady was there, and only one or two 
of the villagers since, wlio had not been observed 
to ]>ick lip anything. Tlie floor of the shop was 
thoroughly searched in every corner ; the room 
where the lady had been sitting and also her bed- 
room were clo|H-ly examined ; but nothing could be 
seen of the ring. As she was positive that it hod 
been on her hand jn^^t before she went out, for she 
distinctly remembered twirling it round and round 
wilh lier fingers, a band of the village cbildren 
was collected, arranged in a row, and desired to 
search the ground of the short avenue and the 
road to the shop as minutely as possible ; proper 
rciniiiieration being jironiiscd, and a tempting ri> 
ward ludd out to the findiT of the ring. Tlicy did 
their work very diligently; bnt it was all in vain. 
No trace of the ring was" to be seen ; and the lady 
reluctantly admitted that she had brought the 
mischance eiitii’Ldy on herself, by neglecting the 
trifling alteration that woiiM have prcventf>d it. 

l^fany months passed away. The friends whom 
the lady had been visiting had gone from home for 
a time ; and in their absence the servants gave the 
house a thoroiigb cleaning from top to bottom. 
They came to the library, the room usually occu- 
pieil in the morning, and which w’as almost entirely 
surrounded by bt>ok-shelves, filled with the works 
of ancient and modern authors. Sludt' after shelf 
was cleared of its contents ; and in the course of 
operations they came to one containing a collection 
of antirpic volumes, rare from their choice bind- 
ing .and from the nature of their contents, subjects 
eschewed by the orrliiiary class of novcl-rcodere or 
students of light literature. As one of those heavy 
volumes was gently rcsinovcd from its resting-place, 
something fell from it and rolled to the back of the 
shelf. One of the servants stooped down to see 
what it was, and the next inoinenl triiiiiiphantly 
di.<played in her hand the li>ng-lo.st diamond ring 1 

It tmiispircd afterwards that jii.^t before she 
went to the village shop the lady hail been cx- 
.iiniiiiiig some of the shelves in the library, and 
had takcni out several of the massive volumes we 
have mentioned, to make a nearer inspection of 
Micni. AVheii linished, she replaced them in the 
shelves ; aiul at that time the too wi«le ring must 
have fallen unperceived Iroin her linger, and rested 
on the lop of the book, which had not been 
touched from that day till the one on which it 
was so unexiMictedly discovered. 

Another curious loss .and rccovciy of a ring 
WJis a.-4 follows. A young lady, engaged to be 
married, had received many beautiful gifts from 
her betrothed, one of them being a valuable 
siipphire ring. She had been out walking with 
him one aflernooii, and on her return home she 
oliserved a iiarcel of new music that had just 
arrived for her. Silting down to the piano, she 
played over several of the pieces, cliatting occa- 
sionally as she did so with her mother and sisters, 
who were at work in the drawing-room. Soon 
afterwards they all went np-sUiirs to dress for 
dinner, and owing to the time that had been spent 
over the new music, were rather hurried in Uicir 
inovenicnts, ns it was close on the dinner-hour. 
The ladl sounded almost before the young lady 
was ready, and hastily iinishing her toilet, she 
ran down to join the circle in the drawing-room. 
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Frocceiling to tho dining-room, she found that she 
liad neglected to ])ut on her rings, and culling one 
of the 8ur\’unts, she desired liiui to tell her maid 
that she 'vvould find them lying on the ivash-liand 
stand, as she hod laid them there hcforc washing 
licr hands. The man quitted the room, and 
returned in a few minutes, carr^'ing the rings on 
a small salver. Thu young lady took them up, 
glanced ut them, and said : * There ought to be one 
more — my sapphire ring. Please to go back to 
Smith, and ask her to look for it.’ 

lie went, was absent rather longer this time, 
and oil his retiiru informed his young mistress 
that no other ring was to be seen. 

‘ Oh, it must be there,* said the young lady. ‘ I 
laid them all down together. However, I’ll go 
and look myself after iliiiner.* 

She did so, and her sisters with her; but 110 
sapphire ring rewanlcd their search ; and the 
young, lady b(?eame very much distre.^sed, not 
only on account of the value of tin; ring, hut 
because it was a present from her lover, and a 
family jewel. very much prized hy him. ‘The 
ring %ccut there, aiid must be fuiiiid,* she said very 
ilecidcdly; ainl once more they all prosecuted a 
totally unavailing si-arcli. 

hfatters began to look serious. The young hidy’.s 
mother appeared on the scene, and looked and 
spoke very gravely upon the subject. I’lie lady’s- 
maid’s character was unim])eacli:i1ilc ; she bad 
been more than ten years in the family, niid 
w.'ia a thoroughly truKti'd servant. She declared 
solemnly that on n^ceiving the mossage she went 
at once to the wash-hand stand and found four 
rings lying on it : the sapphire ring was not then*, 
for she knew its n])poaraticc ])eiTectly. She did 
not think of looking more nailicuhirly fur it, a.s 
the rings were all chise togotlier ; and she handed 
the four she saw to tlic man-servant. 

Then came a very unpleasant surmise: Ij;ii 1 
any one else been in the room ? Inquiry elicited 
the fact that a young girl who had recently come 
as undcr-lioiisemaid had entered the room very 
soon after the young lady had gums down to 
' dinner. Suspicion ])oiiUed disagreeably towauls 
her as the only person who could possibly have 
taken the ring; and yet the whole family felt 
very much averse to charge her with the theft. 
She Avas a pretty and very rcspeclablc-lookiiig 
girl ; but she had only been :i week or two in 
the house, and nothing was known as to her 
antecedents beyond the circumstance of her having 
been avcU recommeiiiled by her previous mistress. 
The mother of llie family took the girl jiside 
nrivutely, and toM her that they feared she hail 
been temnted to steal the jewel ; urging her, if 
she hod done so, to confess her fault uiid n;sture 
tho ring iirimcdiately, and her fault would be 
overlooked. In an agony of grief and indignation 
the girl warmly protested lic-r innocence ; begging 
that a detective might be sent for directly to 
examine her boxes, a request in which all the 
other domestics concurred. 

An oflicor was fetched, and a narroAV inspection 
made ; but nothing could be seen of the missing 
ring. Suspicion btill reiimiricd attached to tho 
uufoHunate young liouHciiiuid, who, it was con- 
cluded, might have found means skilfully to con- 
ceal the ring ; there was no proof against hi r, but 
the cold looks of the other servants were more than 
she QDuld endure ; so she threw up her sitiiation 


and went homo urith a tarnished name and a break- 
ing heart. 

Several days passed away, and tho young lady 
was sadly distressed for the loss of her ring, and 
vowed over and over again that she would never 
again leave licr jewels exposed in such a careless 
manner ; she was now also much vexed about the 
poor young housemaid, and blamed herself for 
having thnjwii temptation in her svay. It so 
happened that she had nut been out of doors since 
the day of the uii fortunate occurrence, tho weather 
having been cold and wet, and her occupations 
deUiiiiiiig her a good deal at home ; but a bright 
pleasant moniiiig appiaired, and she arranged to go 
out after break last with one of her sisters. The 
maid looked out her Avalking-thiugs ; and the 
lair fiancee doiiiicd her bonnet and sealskin 
jacket, and then took up her muif, which had been 
laitl nn the toilet-table beside her. She <lrew out 
her hand again directly, and with it a pair of 
kill gloves, ami us she out them down one of tliem 
fell rather heavily on the table. 

‘ W hut is that i* she exclaimed. Taking up the 
glove, she felt a small, hard object inside one of 
the lingers. A dc‘e]A buniiiig llu.^li dyed cheek ami 
brow, to be in.stantly succeeded by :i deathly ])ale- 
iiess. Sinking down on a chair, she rovcind her 
face with lier haml.’«, ami giisj»ed faintly: ‘Oh, 
Smith, Smith ! I shall never forgive mysidf ! 'J'hat 
poor iunoceiit girl — she never look my ring. .It is 
tlieii;!* And so it was; caught in the linger of 
the kid glow, which the young lady hrul ('iin*les.dy 
drawn olf on her return from her ivalk, and placeil 
ill her mulf when she went to tho piano, Avliero 
it had remained untouched ever since. 

Pleased a.s she was at tho recovery of her A’al li- 
able trinket, lier satisfaction wa .4 much alloyed by 
remembcriiig all the ]>ainrul circumstances con- 
nected with it, e.specially the nicuital suHi‘ring of 
the poor young maiil-servant Avho liad been so 
uiijiistly suspected of having stnlen tho. ring. She 
and her iiiotlier started directly fur the home of 
the girl’s Avidowed mollier, and were grie\'cd 
beyond measure to learii from her that the poor 
creature, had been so oA'ercomc by distress of mind 
tliat very serious illness had resulted, and the 
<loctor coiisidcreil her symptoms A'ery unfavourable. 
The good ncAvs brought by her late mistress had 
fortunately a iHaudicial elfccl, in combination Avilh 
the greatest kindness ami alteiition that could 
possibly be bestuAved 011 her ; and ere many Aveeks 
had passed she was perfectly restored to health. 
The young lady’s marriage took place, and in her 
iicAV home a comrorLahle situation avuh found for 
the girl, whose happiness aa'us still further increased 
by the appoiiitiueiit of her iiiuthcr as gatekeeper 
at the pretty lodge belonging to Ilarllield Jlall. 
And 60 the matter ended to the Batisfactioii of 
every one concerned ; but it might have been- 
far otherwise, and people should be exceedingly 
amtious how they make an accusation which they 
have no means of proving, lest they bring life-long 
misery upon the accused, and pernaps lepeutance 
when too laic, ujx>n tlieiuBclves. 

A gentleman was one day working in his garden. 
A ring was on his finger, set Avith a siugle diamond 
of great piice. Suddenly he missed the stone 
from its place, and began to examine the ground 
very carefully, in hopes of seeing it sparkling at 
his feet. Uo had been pruning aiidl grafting 
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frait-trcGB, and Lad never left the spot where he 
was worhing, bo he knew that Bomewhere within 
a radiuB of a few yards the Btono must ho lying ; 
hut though a minute search was made and con- 
tinued for Bcvcral days, and the earth carefully 
sifted, no diamond could he found. 

The gentleman had almost forgotten the circum- 
stance of hia loBS, when one moriiing, a long time 
afterwards, he waa strolling, cigar in mouth, 
through the walks of hia garden. Aa ho paBsed 
a particular spot, he observed that Boniething 
glittered brightly among the leaves of a pear-tree 
on the wall. As tliia occurred each time that he 
passed, his curiosity waa nn)uscd, and lie stepped 
across the border to examine into the cause of 
the glitter. It Avas on the clay that had encircled 
a graft ; and picking at the spot Avith hia finger, 
he extricated a small shining ohj(>ct. It avos his 
lost diamond ! In a moment the. Avhole circum- 
stanccH Hashed into his mind, and ho reincmhcrcd 
that he had grafted several cuttings that day ; into 
one of Avliich the stone had fallen, and had been 
held there by the tenacious clay, until tliM morning, 
AA’hcn lieaA’y rain having dislodged soiiio particles | 
of it.s covering, the sun’s rays Inul glanced upon 
the diamond, and betrayisl its hiding-place veiy 
luckily to its rightful owner. 

At the lime of the robbery of the Countess of . 
Dudley’s jcAvel-box at a railway statinu, a good deal 
of disapproval Avaa expressc'd, and avo think not 
Avitliout cause, at a reAA’anl ladiig offered for their 
restoration Avitli the promise *No c^uestions asked’ 
appended to it. It is undoubtedly xyrong to come 
to any compromise of that kind with thicA'cs, as | 
it is only olfcring an additional indiicunieiil to ! 
disitoiicsty, by rendering its commission coiiipara- ■ 
lively saii*. *Wc remember, howcA'er, an occur- 
rence that look place many years ago, Avlien a ; 
Kimilar influccme.nt Avas hold out to the thicA^es, 
unsiic(-e.ssfu1Iy as it fell out, but AvitlKiiit producing 
any di.«approYiiig coiiiiiiciits. 

The circuiiistauce to Avhich aa’c allude happened 
in Edinburgh, to the AA'ife of a physician of ominiMicc 
at that time, t^lic and her liushand Avent out to 
dinner at a house situated in one of the * Terraces,’ 
.a rather remote part of tlie city, Avhcrc at all hours ■ 
the traffic aaus siiiall, and at the hour of a fashion- ; 
able, diiiner-paily very few persons indeed wTre , 
likely to be passing. 'Moreover, it Avas broad day- 
light, or very nearly so ; and they Avere driv4‘ii 
to the house in their oaami carriage by a coachman 
AA'ho had 1)(‘eri in the doctor’s service for tAveiity 
years. The lady Avore a liaiidsoiiiu Avliile lace- 
sliawi ; it had licen lier wedding veil, and she 
prized it for that circuin.staiico as avcU as for its 
intrinsic value. To preserve it from being cruslied, 
it was her habit to put it on the top of her AA-armer 
wraps ; and ou reaching the house Avheiu she aa'os 
going to dine, it waa properly adjusted by the 
Availing-niaid, On this particular occivsioii she 
quitted the carriage, and Avalkcd along the passage 
to a beebnom on Uio same iloor, Ayboi-e a maid avius 
in waiting to assist her in removing her outer 
covering. 

‘Please take the lace-shawl oif veiy carefully,’ 
said the lady. 

‘Lace-shawl, ma’atn?’ replied the maid doubt- 
fully. ‘ I don’t see it, ma’am.’ 

' Yea, the white lace-shuwl,’ said the lady ; then 
OB she stood in front of the mirror .she saw no 


shawl AA’os there. ‘ Oh, how stupid ! I must have 
droppiid it in the lobby. Look thero, if you 
please.* 

The maid did so instantly. No shawl ai'OS to he 
seen, t^he ran to the front door and looked out. 
No sliawl on the pavement, no person in sight ; 
only the carriage at a considenible distance, too far 
off for the coachman to hear had they even called 
after him. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said the lady; ‘it can’t be 
helped noAV. It mii.st have slipped tlown on the 
Hoor of the carriage, and the coachman Avill find it 
when he gets huiiie.’ And she and her husband 
joiiiefl the ]>urty in the draAving-room, and gax'e 
themselves no further concern for the time about 
the shawl. 

Noav comes the strange part of the story. The 
coachiiinn ncA'er found llic shawl ; it had not beem 
left in the carriage, so far as he Avas aware ; but not 
knowing of any special necc.^sity for examining the 
interior of the A'ehicle, he had not done so before 
again bringing it at night to take home his miister 
and niistre.ss. Nothing, therefore, aa’us heard of the 
shawl ; and a notice of the loss Avas inserted in the 
iiewsjKipers, with a I'eward of ten puiimLi to whom- 
suever .should rcstoni it. 

iSonie Avc(*ks ])nsser], but no finder appeared. It 
Foeincd certain that the shawl had been ^;tolcn, and 
as the latly Avas very arixious to regain po.sse.ssion 


of it, a fresh notice Avas put into the papers: 
‘Fifteen pounds reward, and no oiiestioiis asked.’ 


‘rilteen poiiiuls rewaril, ana no oiiestioiis asked.' 
A tolerably strong inducement to tlie thief, if such 
there were, to give Itack what must liaA’e been a 
very useless acquisition to him ; and yet this adA'cr- 
tiseiiicnt met Avilh no greater success than the other. 

Weeks rolled on, and changed into months, and 
eA'eutnally years ; the la*ly iicrA’er more set eyes on 
her wedding A'cil, ami finally abaiuloned all expec- 
lafion of ever again recoAvring it; and slio never 
has. Now, what became of that shawl / 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

When the surprise and confusi«)U incident to 
siic.h ail unwonted and irregular episode had par- 
tially subsided, the judge, in indignant language, 
denounced the scandal Avhich had been enacted in 
a court of jii>tice as more filling for a theatre, and 
which no anguish of mind could excuse or eAvii 
palliate. With some difilcnlty Stephen Meagher 
AA’as released fii>m the gripe of Ellen’s liushaud, 
Avho Avas removed in custody for Avhat w'as n?garded 
as gross contempt ; but in tlic imsioii of his 
vengeance, he w’as uucouscioiis of all other thoughts 
or feelings than its indulgence. 

‘Your oAA'ii proceeding, sir, was, T must say, very 
extraonliuary, asBiiiuiiig the character of a witness 
rather than that of a coiiiistd,’ Avas the ohscivation 
from the bench, addressed to Mr Travers. ‘ It was 
not justified by anything wdiich Avas legally in 
evidence; and from your great experience and 
jmlgmciit, I should have expected no such dra- 
matic exhibition.’ 

The skilled advocate bit his lips, but icpressed 
the emotions Avliicli were agitating him, and then 
said with fervour, pointing to the money-lender 
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and publican, who was staring wildly around liiin, 
and supporting himself against the ledge of the 
desk behind which the clerk of tho crown was 
seated : * Tt rouiaiiiH for another day to shew 
whether his hands arc not stained with innocent 
blood. Frovidenco in its own good time will 
reveal the tnith, and either vindicate his innocence 
of Bucli a crime, or establish his guilt, if he bo 
guilty. But before this tribunal and bi'fore the 
jury, ..after the exhibition he has made, T arraign 
the perjured testimony he has given in the face 
of the country — ^the attempt lie has made to 
shield the prisoner in the dock by the stury 
as to tho poss(*ssion of the love- token as false 
ns it is incrcdil.de, and his ntlcmpt also to eslahlish 
an alibi. Ami not he alone has been a lying 
witncs.s ; youth it.'^elf has been corrupted to serve 
n purpose.* 

Clover, who Inul been standing in the immediate 
vicinity of the dock, a very attentive observer of 
all that had been passing, east one (piick, furtive 
glance around him, as he heard these latter wonls, 
and was then stealthily making his way through 
the crowd to the door le.adiiig into tho general 
passage for the public. 

‘That lad must not go out for the present,* 
announced the authority in ermine, detecting the 
movement; ‘he may be ioi|iiired during, or 
possibly aftcT the prestmt trial;* and Clover, 
seized by two constables, ami liMviiig the court 
under their unpleasant guanlianship, exclaimed 
in most appealing atxcnts ; ‘ Don’t send me to jail, 
and 1*11 tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 
I was put up to swear what I did by my master 
and the man there;' but his declarulions wore 
citlier not he.anl or were disregarded. 

No furllier questions w’ere aske»l, a.s might he 
supposed, of Iklr tslephen Meagher, lie seemed 
like one in a cataleptic slate ; he crept along w ith 
uncertain steps, and was conducted to a room 
which opened into a pleasant garden ; ami in 
about nn hour afterwards the shorilf, accoiiipniiied 
by a magistrate, was seen with liini ami Clover 
passing uudenieath the gloomy gateway of the 
jail, the latter two kept carefully apart by tbu.so 
who formed their escort. 

The trial of Ibo prisoner Brieii Spela.s.sy was 
now resumed, after the eventful incidtiiits that 
had occurred, and which seemed to impre.si) him 
with a fear similar to that of his cMiiployer. A 
visible anxiety succeeded to the firm bearing he 
hod previously assumed; and darker and dec?per 
fell the shadows around his path of life, ns with a 
clearness almost amounling to demonstration, Mr 
Travers dwelt upon and wrought into a cliain 
of continuous strength all tho facts whicli led to 
but the one result. lie professed not to iutrmlucc 
any topics except those strictly relevant ; and the 
jury were therefore, he added, not to piujudice 
the case of the accused by what liail taken place 
with Meagher, save so far as the alibi sworn to 
by that ni.an had been incidentally clii ited to 
be a concocted one. It was not now tho time 
or the place to say whether he was one of the 


three who hatl euine to the Glen. There was tio 
formal charge against him at present of whicli 
they could take cognisance, but it would ho 
allectation to siip])o.se that what hail so recently 
occurred could lie wholly erased from their iniiifl.s. 
The marvellous coincidence between the torn 
portion of the coat and tho piece which the 
bereaved husband retained possession of after his 
tlcadly struggle in the bedroom, was a startling 
fact, but it ought not to press against the prisoner ; 
but on the other hand they would have to con- 
sider, was the evidence of the publican and Clover 
the result of nn artful conspiracy, in oinlcr that 
by little specious ami, as it were, iiicidmital 
circumstances, and thendbre the more plausible, 
the crime in which John Dwyer had niiqucstionably 
been a parlii:ipator, should be fixed upon two 
imaginary strangers, one of them a pretended 
Spanish sailor, with a peculiar mark upon Lis 
face which could leave no doubt as to his suppo.sed 
ideiilily / 'I'liis attempt to defeat justice would 
mo.sl likely have proved successful had it not 
been for the jirovidential incidcMit coiiiiocted with 
the false and iabricated copy of an entry that, 
never exited an entry professing to fix the time, 
and to record a side which LuL never liikeii 
place. 

When the (.Miief-jiisli'.e procoe«led to charge the 
jury, Bwaved bv no feirlings but those of riglit ninl 
of truth, it could .scarcely be even conjectured whiit 
opinion lie himself had formed in reference to the 
guilt or iunoceiice of tlie acciisoil. After iiTerring 
to the remarkable leslimony ns to the posse.s.sioTi of 
the love-ttiken, and its being fuiind in si depository 
over which the prisoner had exclusive dominion, 
he wiirned those ou whose fiat ilepended the issm.'s 
of life or death, not in any way to be iiilluenced by 
suspicions arising from the" startling cliaige .so 
irregularly made by the. man frenzi(*d with cxcitc- 
iiu'iit against the employer of Spelas.sy. It should 
have no adverse Inlluence us regarded the latter ; 
.and the gentlemen he was addressing ought to blot, 
it out of their minds. It was ratUer a scene to be 
witiie.s.seil ou the French stage than one suited for 
the arena of an nniinpas.sioned tribunal of justice. 
They^ should wirefully weigh all the evidence at 
either side, o.specialIy that which was given by 
MiNigher, and which if credible, went to shew that 
the x)08session of this token by the man at the bar 
xvas nut a guilty one. 

The twelve jurors who had now to fulfil their 
functions nt the close of the trial .slowly retired to 
their room for dcdiberalion ; and groups in the 
crowded conrt-hon.so proceiuleil to di.scuss with 
lively interest what would be the prolitable TC.sult ; 
and without assuiiiiiig too much against poor 
human naliiro, the same feeling was manifested 
ns by Bportsiiien who consider a day as lost if 
the object of their pursuit is not hunted down, 
be it the timid inolfeusivo Imre, or the crafty and 
felonious fox. 

After an interval of four weary hours, tho door 
of the jury-room opened, and a mnriniir of ‘ Iliwli, 
hush ! ' 6 j»re:ul like a wavelet to the extreraest end 
of the gallery ; but when the niemhe.ra of that body 
had seated themselves, the foreman, in answer to 
tiic question from the clerk of the crown : ‘ Have 
you agreed to your venlict?’ replied: ‘No !• Some 
of the jury wish to have read over to tliein Qgau| 
Uie evidence of Maurice Power as to what occur^ 
when he left tho public-house in Clonmel, and also 
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tho particulars of his struggle with the iiigu when 
he rushed into the bedroom of the cottage/ 

Tho requisition was at once of course complied 
with by the juOge, and then they rctiml ; and 
again, after an interval of about an hour, made their 
appearance, the iasue-paper held in tlie hand of 
tho foreman. There was profound silciico. The 
prisoner, who in their absence had been taken to a 
oidl removed from the view and gaze of the iniblie, 
was now placed in front of the dock, and with fear- 
ful earnestness fixed his eyes upon the portentous 
<l()cniiieiit which had liccn at this juncture liiuidcil 
<lown to the ])ropcr oflicial. Portentous indeed! 
One little word inchul(?(l — only three letters- and 
the freshness of tho iiiouiilain air through the 
]>crfiiiiied heather may blow upon llie face of the 
free man. But no ! The throe letters are not 
there, and u deep low voice reads the verdict^ 
‘Guilty.' ‘Neither tho siiii nor death can be 
looked at sloatlily,' was the .saying of a pro- 
found thinker, ‘even wlicn the "last messenger 
conies to one worn out with long sickness, and 
with nerves diillwl with pain, or inert from 
liie want of vital energy. But what is it wlieii 
the mail is to be stricken down in the full vigour 
of bis physical strength, and with shame and 
fxeeratioii "as his atleinlants through the dark 
valley.* ‘ J^ook to him, jailer!* was uttered by 
the oUicial ; aud then there came a heavy * thud,’ 
and wilhiiL the barred iiiclosiire lay the jiroslrate 
and grovelling fiU’iii of one of Cain’s lineal (h:scend- 
aiits. It was, after all, a cruel kindness of the 
surgeon who was present to awaken tho miserable 
wroteli to consciousness— to bring back the How of 
blood from tho oppressed brain to tho palpitating 
licarl fur the forty-eight hours only then alh>wcd 
from the pronouncement of doom to its execuiiuii 
— to restore consciousne.ss, when forgetfulness and 
utter oblivion of the pi’csent would have been the 
only boon. But the criniinal, after an interval, 
was rendered sensible of what was jiassing around, 
yet only to hear the iiii]jressive aiul now broken 
voice of authority speaking ; a solemn voice, ex- 
horting to repentance of the past, and remiudiiig of 
the mercy not akin to tliis world. The lime was 
short, indeed, within which a change was to come 
over that stolid, degraded being, and tlion away 
to a far-distant land through the desert ; but amid 
the gloom and the darkiic.ss, the gentle breathings 
of charity whisper that angels have visited con- 
demned cells, and have brought words of hope 
and assurance to the worst of criminals. 

cnAriEu xiXi 

111 the early year of the present century with 
which our narrative is conversant, the assizes at 
Clonmel usually occupied more than a fortnight 
— the execution of Bricn Spelassy was a wonder of 
the day, and its interest linu passed away ; but that 
interest was awakened anew when within the fort- 
night tho money-lender, even changed in aspect I 
within such a short period, and with words his 
looks belied, pleadgd ‘Not guilty’ to the indict- 
ment which charged him with having with others 
hereft of life, EUen Power. Public opinion was 
adverse to tho prisoner, public opinion, which 
is seldom mistaken in the end. It dispenses its 
praise, but more frequently its censure, with 
impartiality, whether to the blue-veined aristo- 
^ciat, or to the druukou coster-mongcr who kicks 


his wife when she asks for a shilling to buy 
bread for her starving children. Witness after 
witness came forward when once the duo had 
been discovered ; and Clover, now that there was 
no olijiict to be attained hiiL his safety, made a 
‘dean breast f»f i!,* as (‘oiiiitry-people colloquially 
express it. llis revdatioii was to the following 
cflcct On the night of the trag(fly, Spelassy, his 
master Stephen Meagluu*, and John Dwyer- who 
had been secreted in a loft over the stahhi of the 
puhliedioiise, to avoid idling fiecii by strangers — ^IcK 
Clonmel at an early hour after dark, taking a cir- 
cuitous liridie-roa<i, crarrying with them lii'earnis, 
which liad been carefully loaileil before they 
starteil on tludr jr)urney, and were w’r.syipeil round 
with long ‘ .snggauiis,* or twisted hay-ropes. He 
w:i 3 dinreted to detain, under any ]»rL*text which 
his ingenuity euuld suggest, the farmer, when lie 
should call, pursuant to his yirevions arrangement; 
and the usurer handed his servant a little phial 
containing a dark- coloured liquor, which he was 
to put into the drink of the expected visitor. 
Clover deposed that he did acconlingly admin- 
ister the draught, whi<.-li threw its recipient into a 
prufoimd sleep, and in which state ho rciuairied 
until the houfo was locked up for tho night. He 
ndileil that at dayhn^ak, or shortly afterwards, the 
prisoner and Spida^isy ro.turiieJ, and shut tljom- 
sidves up in the private rofuii of the former; .and 
tho witness bcdiig sliinulalcd by curiosity, after 
a little time crept to the door of the apartment 
ill question, against which he placed a chair, 
and through a littlo opening eagerly watched 
their procceilings. A pile of money was carefully 
divided on the table into three portions; and 
after tliat business had been completed, an ani- 
mated and angry discussion asose, but carried on 
ill whispered accents, as to what should be 
done with the thiiil part, for which there was 
no ostonsihlo representative or owner; but the 
lad, fearful of being discovered, removed the chair, 
.nml quickly withdrew to llio bar of Hie public- 
house, the gdasscs in which he was ostensibly busy 
ill cleaning when the two men came out from the 
room. From that day forth he noticed that no 
very friendly relations seemed to subsist between 
Spelassy and his employer. Ifalf-iiiuttered threats 
were at intervals uttcnil by the former wdieii drink 
inode him forget his usual cunning, to the elToct 
that he could reveal something if provoked which 
would leave the establishinent wit nout an owner ; 
hut with returning sobriety he always anxiously 
declareil that tliis was all silly talk, and that the 
liquor hail left him no sense. 

The revelations of this w'itness were of course 
denounced by the prisoner’s counsel as false, and 
ail afler-tliouglit ; and it w’as uiged very plausibly 
that no reliance could be placed on the testimony 
of one who admitted on liis cross-examination 


having so recently, on the previous trial of Spelassy, 
commuted a series of cunningly devised pcijuries. 
But to no such iiupeachnient ivaa the person 
amenable ivho next came forward. ^ 'The honest 
countenance of Daniel Glecson was in itself inoro 
accrediting than lifty lettcrs-testimonial of charac- 
ter; and in the mok natural and quiet but per- 
suasive manner he stated, that after the conviction 
of Spelassy he by mere chance took up a news- 
pa])er containing a report of his trial; for liter- 
ature did not in any shape, except in ballads 
sung and sold at fairs, find its way into rural 
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districts ; and farmers busy about tlnur own journey to another world ; and on this especial 
alTnirs, were then better pleased to be in happy morning what a contrast between the face of 
i^orance of the wrongs they were supposed to nature and the judicial tragedy to be enacted! 
be underj'oitig at the hands of their landlords. The short but wide street where tho last penalty 
The reading of the trial at once brought to his oC ilie law was to be paid was terminated by a 
memory what he had seen on AlMIallow Kvc. His passage opening out on the gently flowing waters 
farm M*as situated about a mile from the secluded of the Suir. Banks of the deepest hues of green; 
goi^e leading from Clonmel to Maurice Power’s trees of every graceful variety of form, through 
cottage ; he had only very recently become the which glancing shadows (lilted in erratic play ; 
tenant, and on the niglit in question he was in his an islet in the middle distance, half concealing, 
haggard, wliich abutted on the high-road, armed but only to interest the more, the vision of two 
with a gun, to protect his corn, ns he ha*! incurred silvery sinuous lines, over which hung foliage of 
hostility in that neighbourhood from the mere fuet almost tropical wealth of verdure ; and then fiir 
of taking the land from which tlie former occupier away in the background, the mountains lifting 
had been dispossessed seven years hefori!. ilut lluMr guardian forms above the sheltered, sunny 
what are seven years to an Irish man wlio passes by valleys at their feet, added suhliiiiity to tlie more 
the place which once was his? Ilia memory ni- gentle attraetions of the winding river. There 
mains as green as Avheii lirsL he was di’iveii from its was no sympathy for the condemned man ; an 
thresholdi ami his ve.iigeaiu'e as fresh as when tho ! unusual circumstance. Had it been a wretched 
«Ioor of his cabin was locked by the sherilf and his tenant, ho\ve,ver iiiiprovideiit or careless, driven 
liiiiiihle furniture put out on the road-side. While j from liis humble home by greed, caprice, or even 
on the watch, rileesoii heard tho slops of mou I in the just exercise of legitimate rights, to find 
approaching from the direction of Clonmel, and he j shelter in the ditch by Iho way-siile ; ha»l it bctai 
dcow’ liimsclf up quite close to the outer gate ; hut ; one who killed a tithe-prfictor when enforcing the 
the strangers pass(*d on, and in the* obscurity he j rigi«l decrees of the law; had it been one wlio, in 
could scarcely discover more than that they were , the heat of blond, avciigcil a personal wrong or a 
three in number. But they had onh- ]»roceedod a ' i)arty feud; or even one who with cUdiberatioii and 
few yards ])ast the gate when a sharp cry of alarm • treachery liin‘«l an in former to a secret place*, and 
was heard from the party ; for a fierce masLi If that then struck him down- there would have been 
the farmer had brought with him into the haggard, ' compassion felt ami prayers uttered ; tlie tears of 
dashing through one of the brv»kcn bars, was seem- ! women, and the h;ss developed grief of lliose of a 
ingly about to spring upon them, (.llee.son cjuickly sterner sex. P>ut for the cold, harsh ext(»rtioner,tra'l- 
followed, in order to drawoff the, infuriated animat; ing on the miseries of others, and wdio had jUlded 
and in onler to effect this, he was obliged to come * a ilouble homiciilc to the criim* of mean plunder- 
up quite close to the nearest of the men, ami . for him there was nothing hut the exultation of 
ho was about proceeding to offer some words of j liatrc'd, or tho less active emoLiou of coiiteiiijit, 

explanation and regret, when tho other ejaculatod: ; Still, when Dio tolling hell aniioiiiicod the hour 

‘what do you mean, you scoundrel, by letting the I of eight o’clock, the whole asseiuldage, at the 
brnte loose? I have a great mind to give him instance of the ]uie.4, dr«>pped upon their kin*es, 

the contents of this;’ at the same time drawing out . and joined in sincere ami reverent siipplicatioii 

a pistol from his pocked as he s]ioke. j to Heaven. Not c|uitc the wdiolo assemblage, for 

‘Did you ever,' asked the counsel, ‘sec that : there was one who liont no knee and uttered 
man since the night you are. speaking of?’ | no prayer — one. w’ho, privileged by bis wrongs and 

‘1 did, in tlie. jail-yard four days ago, where he ' his misery, had been ailiiiilliMl within the conlou 
was standing with about fifteen more pei’soii.s ; and : guairied by the soldiery. He stood erect, with 
I knew him at once; and there he is ;’ac(;miipanying riveted eyes watching the iiioineiit wlicn liu shoiiM 
the words by ivalking up to the front of the dock, 1 murmur as ho passed on his lonely way: ‘Ellen, 
and laying liis hand upon the head of tho usurer, j my darling, and yini iny po«ir c.hiid, 1 have had 
who cowered beneath his touch. j satisfactiou for your fate, and luqie soon to meet 

Finally those who were acting for the crown [ you again.* 
produced the widowed husband^ ami after his 

graphic detail of his encounter witli the o.^^sassins, It was but a few monilis afler tlie events last 
the coat of the prisoner, with the rent so visible in recorded, when, in tlie hos]»ital of iho County Tii>* 
itnear the breast, and tlie corresponding piece with perary, the resident physician wliispcred to tlio 
the button attached, fitting into the vacancy, were iiui’s'e who had volunteered her services, and whose 
subjected to the curious and anxious examination youthful, expressive face appeared preinatiirely 
of the jury. The village tailor was scarcely mwded agtrd by attmidanco on scenes of aliliction and of 
to prove, as he did clearly and distinctly, that the suffering: ‘He cannot, poor fellow, last beyond 
coat had been made by him for MeagluT, ami that tho night.’ These few significant wonls mailo 
the torn bit found in the grasp of Power afti-r Ills inoni rigid the coiiiitenaiicc of her to whom they 
deadly stniggle, fonned an inU'gral and constituent were addressed. The approach of death often 
portion of the dress. The poisoned garment of the rpiickcns the faculties, as if to shew the supremacy , 
athlete of antinuitv did not cling to its possessor of tho immortal spirit over its frail deiiositoxy, ! 
with more fatal folds than did that of the money- and either the sick man overluiaril the wonls, or 
lender to its guilty owner. gacssed their import from the manner of wm 

The trial concluded, the doom hwl been pro- speaker, and a gleam of pleasure crossed his 
nounccd;nndfcarfully brief indeed was the interval hagganl and wasted features. *I am glad of it, | 
between the sentence and tho gathering together oi ho gasped out with difficulty; ‘there is no one j 
a vast crowd outside the walls of the county jail to I would live for, and I feel that I am going home, 
witness the last earthly struggle of the condemned. ‘You must not speak so saiUy,* obBe.rvcd tho 
Little time allowed for preparation for the drear attendant ; ‘it is sinful to wish to depart before 
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the time which God liii» given you, and life ought 
to he dear to all of us.’ 

‘It should iudeed,’ was the response. ‘And what 
curse ought to fall on those who took away what 
they could not give 'i I thought so once ; but better 
notions now come into my mind; and I could 
forgive even those who made me what T am, if 
they were still living ! ’ 

As if agitated by some fearful emotion at the 
Tecollcctioii of the past, the patient sought to mise 
himself from the pdlow, but fell back helplessly, 
and one or two supx^rcssed sobs cvidcnciul the 
consciousness of his physical weakness. A long 
interval, and not a woid was spoken, while the 
clock in the corridor ticked and recorded the 
minutes with what seemiMl a callous pcrsisleiicy of j 
purpose, indiffereiit to the events which a lew 
revolutions of the index-hand might record. Tint 
then came disjoiiitinl utterances in the pauses 
hetwceii physical suffering and weakiums; ‘1 tliil 
not, 1 could not know he was there. T broke her 
heart, no doubt ; but was 1 to blame for it ? Why 
did he mix himself up with the villains in their 
unholy work V The speaker closed his e^-cs, osten- 
sibly to remove away from him some terrible 
]ircsenco, and it seeiiiCMl as if the last breath 
^\as ])iissing away into the silence of the grave. 
Hot, scalding Icam fell njioii his face -the bending 
fm-m of the faithful attendant w'as over the fever- 
stricken man. One final effort, and half lifting 
up his emaciated form, Maurice Power exclaimed : 
‘1 know now Lam not dreaming! It can be no 
one else than ^fary 1 Oli ! Mary Dwyer, forgive 
me* the wrong which I did you, but it was un- 
known to myself at the time!’ After these few 
woiils were uttered, there was an ominous silence 
for a minute or more, while the hist throes of life 
were breaking in broken sounds upon the shore 
of tini(>, and then c^imo the impassioned response : 

do indeed, fnnn my heart of hearts 1’ Death 
and its ‘counterfeit pi'esentmciit ’ were at that 
awful instant associated. The physician closed the 
eyuliils of the deoil; and Mary llwyer lay in- 
sensihlo upon the body as the pledge of her 
Christian faith and forgiveuess was still quivering 
upon her lips. 

‘'J’Jic old, old fashion,’ says a great one, who 
himself has passed away; ‘the lash ion that came 
in with our lii-st ganiients, and wdll last uncliangiMl 
until our race has lost its course, and the wide 
firmament is rolled up like a scidII. The old, old 
fashion I Death ! ’ 

I lore our story is ended. 


USEFUL ITEMS FROM FRANCE. | 

klncn as we dread the pinching frosts and biting 
winds that check the sprouting wheat and nip the 
tender blossoms of our fruit-trees iu their first 
Hush of promise, our neighbours on the sunnier 
side of the Channel have still more reason to dis- 
like a chilly and backward spring. French agri- 
culture in many provinces partakes of the character 
of gardening, and vines and olives and madder and 
white mulbeny, to say nothing about almond and 
orange trees, are of delicate constitution. One 
slmrp night, one bitter dawn, when the hoar-frost 
glitters on the grass, may convert the competence 
of the hushandman into comparative poverty. The 


drier atmosphere and hotter snn of France, as of 
most continental countries, tend to produce such 
nightly frosts, from which the natural moisture of 
our own climate preserves ns, with destructive fre- 
quency. M, Piiianl, a wine-grower of inventive 
dis|)osilioii, last year a]»plied liiniself successfully 
to remedy this evil, and to guard his vincyanl 
against the periodical raids of Jack Frost. lie 
conceived the hold idea that artificial clouds, cap- 
able of modiu'atiiig the excessive radiation of heat 
from the earth skywanD, might he formed. Two 
crucial conditions had to be iaceil. M. PinanVs 
clouds must be clicaj), and they must be at hand 
wlien wanted. Mixing coal-tar w’ith welled chaff 
and sawdust, so as to form huge balls, ready, wdieii 
ignited, to darken the sky, he placed these on the 
ground at selected spots. Each lump contained 
two gallons of tar, calculated to burn, in calm 
weather, for three hours and a half. By an in- 
genious device, the tliermomctcr, in sinking to 
within two degrees of the centigrade zero, com- 
municates the tidings by electric telegraph to the 
slei'ping vinc-dresser, so that the advancing enemy 
Frost is actually made to ring the alarm-bell that 
gives warning of Ids a 2 )proach. The labourers 
sally out to kindle the tar-beacons, and the peril 
is averted. 

M. Tellier’s fire-extinguisher, for the salvage of 
burning ships at sea, is of the simplest nature, de- 
manding no outlay save for a couple of large pans 
of sheet-iron, some raw sulphur, and an auger 
^'herewith to bore lioles in the bulk-heads and 
low’cp decks, to admit the passage of the heavy 
sulphurous gas that will result from the combus- 
tion of the sulphur, displacing atmospheric air as 
it rolls its weighty volume through the hold and 
cabins, absorbing oxygen, anil choking the flames. 
Thirty pounds-weiglit of sulphur would yield gas 
enough to stifle a coiiflagralion below decks in the 
largest ship, and veiitihilion will presently get rid 
of the vitiated atmosphere. 

A means of applying strong heat on a small 
scale cheaply ami conveniently is welcome in 
many trailcs and by many experimentalists. M. 
Qiiiclienot's liaiiqi-i'orge, which comprises a blow- 
pipe, and which dges its work by the help of petro- 
leum, may be useful to those who do not employ 
g:is fur heating purposes. Strictly speaking, it is 
the vapour of pelrolcuiii, mixed with heated air, 
which yields the source of heat, the intensity of 
winch may be judged of by the hict that this small 
aiqniratus can in ten iniiiuti's fuse four ounces of 
jmi*e copper or nickel, and about three ounces of 
malleable iron. For soldoring, this blow-pipe is 
well adapted. 

To press the suii into the direct service of 
mankind, and to make his rays heat a steam- 
ongiiic, seem tasks rather worthy of a Limutan 
philosopher than of a practice man of tho 
Iiard-headed nineteenth century, k et M. Mou- 
chot, a schoolmaster at Tours, has after ten years 
of patient study patented an engine which is 
driven by steam, the water in the boiler being 
heated by no fuel, but by solar rays alone. Tho 
boiler, which is blackened, xcceives the concentrated 
heat Hung upon it by a large metallic mirror, a 
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great bell-glass covering the boiler and preventing mentation it appears cannot take place, and vege- 
the escape of the solar heat olhen^'i 8 e tli:ui as table or aiiiiiial matter may tliercforo be llTus 
^dark rays/ while separate mecliaiiisiii keeps the retained in a condition perfectly sweet and whole- 
apparatus in its true axis towanls the sun. The some for an iiidelinite ])uriod. 

machine works, slowly indeed, but steadily and 

ccoiioniically, acting at the same time as an ^ 

excellent medium for distilling water, for cooking JOHN SUCK LINO’S CAMPAIGNE. 

vegetables, and for similar uses. It is considei'ed Sir Jolin Suckling, a poet of tho earlier part of thoseven- 
as especially suitable for countries where, as in t(^tiihcentniy,posHf)Kseil a playful fancy and polished wit. 
Algeria or India, fuel is dear and the sun liot and His kiLo\vledf;a of life and society, accurdiiii; to the Cychi- 
generally pcrceiitiblc. ptrditt of Kiif/finfi Literature^ onablud him to give hiturest 

The wiAl-kiiown nheimmounn nf ihn Critics, and to clothe faiiiiliur thouKhls in the garh of 

ilic will known pnenomeiion or the pliilosopli- fhnaiici,«t«lwhilo yet. yonth from aUilcrtniint, 

i«a candle has snggpstcid to Jl. Tvastiicr a oort and iKis!u-s«-d of a Utko forlunc, SuckliiiR net off on hi, 
of musical instrument to winch Ik; gives Hie name Ikivi Ih. Ho was an ailvcnturoiw spirit; and wlien Charles 
of a pyrophone, and which consists of iiunierous L tu(>k up arms against thurarliaincut. Suckling presented 
short lets of hvdi’O'jcii gas, or even of coal eras, king with a hundred liorsrinen. This troop formed 


ignited. 


Jiytli’Ogcn gits, or even ot coal gas, 
vibraiidii of the air, .^s countless 


part of the cavalry coiimiandeil by laord llnllaiui; hut int 
stmiier had they coino in sight of the Scots army at Diinsi; 


1 . j r 1 mra.in-a iiuiA biii-y iiiiinu 111 bill; nciiiii ariiiv ab 

, tiny detonations occur, acroimls for these Bounds, than th«y retired and fled -Suckling amongst the roi.ld. 

which resemble those, ol a Ilute, and can be moilu- A rival wit and poet. Sir John Mknxih, indiLcd a halla.l 
; lated at pleasure. «n the retreat at Diiiisi*, whirl) lias hem cmisiilerGd to In: 

A iip.w and powerful light available for phot og- tlm liveliest and most sum ssful of political ballad.^. 

: ranhers, has latcdv been devised. M’lmt snipliiiivl t... i ii* 1 1- 

-n 1 * 1 ‘ir. *1 • I- 1 ii b I Mil ho got limi an aiiihliiig ii.iL', 

ot carbon will biiiu brill laiitl}' is a uu’t that has nv u i • -i ® •* 

been known since the lir.st diseoverv of tlui com- , ' 

])oiind, but until lately no one ever dreamed of dh a hniidird hoi>c In.,^ all his own ^ 

impressing so volatile a Inpiid into doing duty as To;;imid Iiim on every sldc-a. 
lainn-oil. This has bem done willi sneers’^, but „ , , . , 

the vapour requires to be bandied eanlioiisly. ft errant- kniJthi ever wi nl t.i fi -.lit 

is absorbed by a number of pieces of pormis Wiili so {;;iy a bravado, 

))Uinicc-slone in tbe centre, of tin* apparatus, and Ibid jou seen bnl. his lonk, youM have said on n beok 
there made to eombine with a ga.s* known as the He'd have e uupicred :i whole armaiia. 
binoxide of nitrogen, and I’a-jy to procui*e when 
• iron is immcrsexl in nitro-siifpliuric acid. The Tlu* ladies ran .all to llio windows to «co 

dazzling ji't of flame, nine imdies high, which Hii.s Ho gallant and warlike a sight-a, 

, Janii) yiehU sur])a.sso 3 the eirecls prodiiccil by all Amt aa he pa.-^.svd by, tlii.y lM‘gan to cry ; 

artificial lights bilherto knoivii. It is twice as ‘Sir John, why will you go tight-a 
I cincacious as the limc-ligbt, tluaie. limes as potent 

; ns tlio electric light, anil di.staiiccs, though ut a le.s.s Bat ho, like a cruel knight, spurred on ; 

I interval, that of the iiiagne.>*iiiin win;. It al.^o His heart would not rolent-a, 

; receivt*.s de-served praise aa being steady^, cheap, For, till ho came there, what Imd ho to fear? 

! and not very fatiguing to the eyes. . Or why should ho rej»eiit-;i. 

The French Aerial Navigation bociety does its 
best, like siinilar Gallic scieiitilic associations, to TIic king (Ood hlcsi him !) had singular hopes 
stimulate inventors, hut as yet it is compelled to of him and all hi.s troop-a: 
admit that practice lags wofully bi the of q'ho lionlm'rs they, as they met him on the way, 

tlioory. M. Peiiaml has iiulecl .nthin the liist y.,, joy did hello and whoop-*, 
few' months exhibited a tiny model of a flying- * ^ * 

machine, which raised itsjel'l by the Ibrcc of a None liked him so well as Lis own toloncll, 
scmv-propeBcr to the. ceiling of the lofto^ball m 

which the Society met, and also an artiliciul hird n « i ii i /• •in 

which rose on IlaHung wing, ahore tho hea.ls of n T! 

tlie spectators. Light models of a similar kind gallant was nothing so la-rt-n. 

have, however, heen made at various times and in 

more than one country during the last iilty year.? : * , „ , . « , . 

and it is plain that aerostation has, we fear, a all prcparcl to fighi^ 

dreary future, as it awaits the discoverer who Ho ran to hia tent; limy asked what ho meant; 

shall give us a new routcc of motive-power, light) &> right-a. 

safe, and constant, to do for us w'hat wdiigs do for 

the bird and the insect. “ 8 ®”^ 

The preserving of perishable articles of food quarter him in tho van-a, 

attracts eveiy year more and more attention, since Hir Jolm did declare ho would not come there, 

tho perpetual rise in prices renders tho populous To bo killed tho very first man-a. 
countries of Western Kurono increasingly depend- * * • « 

cut on distant lauds for their supply. Wo have j,„t „„ returned to ioetease 

to draw milk front bwtteeriand, eggs front Ireland 

s,.rKr/.isrdS; ™rarrr-,=s 

from America. Condensed oxygen is the latest At Berwick away it all went-a, 

.French, os washed or filtered air is the latest =: - rv::::..- •=r :::::=::=:= ^7 

British, contribution to the existing knowledge on Printed and Published by W. k R. Chahbkbs, 47 Pstcr- 
this point. In oxygen strongly compressed, fer- noster Row, Lonoov, and 339 High Stzoot^JfiDurBunou. 
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LOST STARS. 

TiJKJiB aro iniiny otherwise well-iiirorincd folks 
who jmsiiively believe, when they see a ‘shootiu^- 
star,’ that one of the real stars has quitted its 
place, lost its position, and that the lieavenly 
host is left .smaller by one than it was before. 
Of course it is no such thing, the so-called shootings 
stars, or meteors, being comparatively mere sparks 
of matter close to the caitli, sometimes Hying 
through it.s very atmosfdiere in thousands, and 
having nothing whatever to do with tlic stellar 
orbs, calm in the isolated grandeur of their almost 
iiilinitc distance from our earth, and moon, and 
sun, and all the planetary system together. 

Similarly ]daced again in principle, though 
dilforcntly in degree of error, are others who, 
]of)king through powerful telescopes to sliarpen 
tlieir gaze, and prolitiiig liy tlie accumulated result-s 
of action through many hours, or even day.s, 
declare that they have thereby found a ‘ moving 
star that is, a star with a real motion of its own, 
independent of the apparent motions given to all 
the stars by the rotation of the cartli on its axis and 
its revolution round the sun. Such conclusion, 
the telescopic aid notwithstanding, is still an utter 
error ; for though the object may be ever so star- 
like, even under liigli magnifying power, the 
observed motion, wdimi sensible in the course of a 
few hours or days, shews that it must appertain to 
something far nearer to us than any of the stars ; 
and further obaervalions invariably end in shewing 
j the wanderer to be a planet, or planetoid (a little 
planet), or perha])3 Ihu nucleus of a tailless comet 
of our own solar family ; all of them belonging to 
the same domestic system ; within our home-circle 
as it well', in comparison with the almost iin. 
measurable distance of the stars proper. 

Before then any one raises the cry that a star 
has been lost, let him be sure that it was a star 
which he saw, before it was lost ; and this simple 
rule of genuine, undeniable common-sense will be 
found in its application to produce a wonderful 
clearing off amongst the largest number of such 
reputed cases. 


But how is one b) juilge if an apparent star is a 
re.al star? Something in this way : you may be 
sure that a stellaivlooking object is a star if it is 
at the distance of the stars ; for nothing else than 
a star, or di.staiit .sun, can be seen at such an enor- 
mous interval of sjiacc ; and that any object is 
at such a dlsLiuce, is testiluMl by its preserving 
a fixity ill its apparent position among the other 
stiirs, day after day and month after mouth. 
Not an absolute fixity iinlccd, but something so 
microscopically near it, that the true stars are 
well, iis a first approximation, called ‘fixed stars 
for so they remain apparently in spite of tre- 
mendous natural agencies always at work, and 
which would find out iiiiy deception immediately. 
Thus the annual motion of our earth round the 
sun gives us, at six nionth.V intervals, two observ- 
ing jioiuts a hundred and eighty-four millions of 
miles apart ; and an object must be removed far 
indeed if its apparent direction is not sensibly 
cli.aiiged by being viewed from either end of such 
a base-line .as that ! And yet the directions of the 
true stars are not sensibly altered by it. Of a few 
of them iiiilecd, the nearest of them, astronomers 
may make, out an infiuitcsiiiially small change of 
place from that cause, amounting to about a fine 
hair-breadth in a large telescope ; but with all 
the gre.'iter multitude of the heavenly host, the 
change i.i entirely and absolutely iiitapprccinble to 
man. 

Again, our sun is in motion through space carry- 
ing all the planets with him at the rate of about a 
hundred and seventy niillions of milesa y(‘ar ; and 
yet beyond n hair-breadth elfcct on a very few of 
them, all the other stars are seen year after year in 
exactly the same directions. And still again some 
of tlie stars have been provecl by the new spectrum 
analysis to ho adv.anciiig towanls or receding from 
the earth at the rate of tern, twenty, or thirty miles 
per secoinl of time ; and if the. object was at any 
moderate distance, woiihl not such a rate of motion 
as that very soon alter its apparent brightness or 
size to us ? Most cttrtaliily it would ; but yet the 
wliole diKtaiices of tlie stars from our sun are 
such, that though the motion at that number of 
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miles per every second of tiiiio liiis been goin^ 
on more or leas, ever since the curliest epochs 
of astronomical observation, no appreciable effect 
from llmt cause on the brightness to ns of any of 
the stars concerned, has yet licen Tiiade out. 

Such then is the overwliclming ilisUncc of onr 
sun from any star, and generally of any true star 
from every otlier trim star. Each of them so 
distant from its nearest nei^hhoiir as to a])poar 
from thence an almost vanishing speck of iit^ht, 
and yet existing in majestic grandeur and bril- 
liancy surpassing imagination in its own locality ; 
one of them, Sirius, having been proved to give 
out as iiiiich light as sixty-tlircc of our suns ; 
and wc know what Sol can do at onr terrestijal 
distance of ninety-two millions of miles. Some 
too, if not all of the stars are further aecompuniiMl 
by their owm systems of plaiiels, many of them 
far larger than our earth ; ami if wc may judge 
by what is luiniing, or rather rendered incan- 
descent in the ])l)otosph(‘res of tlieir suns, fur- 
nished with untold wealth of golil, silver, iron, 
calcium, magnesium, ami almost every other 
known metal. One of those mighty thnngfi distant 
orbs then is a true star, ami no one can be Ibunil 
fault with fur calling it a star ; but has such :i 
stupendous amount of mass, matter, light, energy, 
ami glory ever been really lost ; and does its 
former place consetpienlly know it now no mort! ? 

‘ Yes,* answers with the utmost coiitidern'o a 
young scientist of the day ; ‘ol'ieii, ofleu! Many 
of them have been lost, ami arc lost to this very 
hour.* 

ifere is rather a startling asserlion to he. met 
with. Kilt on proof being (jnicrtly asked for, it 
stated by the nsserler and hi.s friends that divers 
and sundry stars obscn*ed by former astroiimiiers, 
ami entered by them very accurately in their b>iig 
sinee ]inb1isbed Cafahriucs of are no bmger 
to be found in the heavens ; for when the places 
assigned in such a Catalogue are now recoven-tl 
by in.striiiiicnlal mea.snremeiit, they are found to 
be alisiiliitcly and perfectly vacant. 

This last part of the tale is true enough ; hut 
what is the testimony that the C*atalogiie ]ila«:es 
ever icers occupied i Never is it a eu>ie of a star 
so large ami bright nml perinaiienl in our heavens 
as to have been .seen generation after generation 
by lonl and peasant alike ; seldom a case where 
even two or three ti le.sc:opic observers agree (o 
having nohid its actual and separate existence 
among the erowds of similar small stars amenable 
only to telescopic visi«in ; hut in place of such 
witness there is merely a simple nnmerieal entry 
of the measured placrc of an alleged small star in 
the Catalogue, containing llm similar places of 
several tliousami stars, by .some astronomer of 
repute in his own day, but now no more. To 
wfiat extent then are we to rely upon that t 

Even granting that such astronomer has not -- 
though most of them have, when observing in a 
wliulesale, manufacturing sort of way large numbers 
of small telescopic stars — catalogued imulvciiently 
as a star some I'aitil planet, or planetoid then un- 
known (such as cither Uranus or Neptune, or some 
one or other of the liundred and sixty-seven plane- 
toids between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, now 
known to be circling for ever through the heavems 
and any one of whose Ihcn places is oi course 
vaeant now) ; have his observations been always 
aomputed correctly to obtain their limd results^ 


and have these been printed also without typo- 
graphical error ? 

When Sir William Horschel in the last century 
cxamineil the heavens, with the celestial atlas and 
sttdlar Catalogue of Flamsteed, the firat British 
Astn)nomcr-roya1, in his hand, he found so many 
of the stara marked there to be missing in the sky, 
that a laborious reference was made to the manu- 
scripts ofFlamstecd's original observations ; and no 
fewer than u humlrcd and eleven cases were thereby 
discovered of imaginary stars, caused by errors of 
transcribing, calculating, or printing ; while from 
live hundml to six humlrcil n*al stars accurately 
observed, bad been omitted ! Flamsteed hiiiiseli^ j 
we should sny in jiiNticc to him, did not live to 
calculate ami print his own observations ; but 
Ollier astronoiiiLM's, and cand'nl literary compilcr. 4 , 
and even societies of the best scienlitiu men of the 
<la\', can seldom ^iroduee aiiytbing extensive with- 
out error soincwhfn* or other. Jleiicc, when tlic 
late Captain W. S. ,lacob of the Msulius Ohservahny 
.cent .‘1 ]i:ipcr to tlie Jtoyal Society of Eiiiiihnrgli in 
In*! I describing bis e.\:iiniiiatioTi of one tlioiisand 
four hundred ami forty stiii'-tilace.s selected from 
the supposed ac-cnriiti* Calal“guis of the r*rilisli 
Assoeiatiun for tin; Advancement of Science, pub- 
lished only fifteen year.s before, he shewed that he 
^ had discovered disciv[)ancies bet\V(‘en tlio po.-itioiiof 
many of the catalogued sl.ai*s nml t heir ex.nc.t pasi- 
tioii.s in the heaven.^ ; mid that there wm'e m> less 
than forty-three of the objects numbered in the 
C*atalogne of which he could liml no trace whatever, 
even in the clear ami transparent air of India, 

Were those then really lost stars i 'i’he news- 
paper reporters pri'.seiit at tin* meeting seemed to 
think so ; and tln*ir ab.sti'ncl.s next moniiiig evi- 
dently spread the idea. And the author of thi.s 
] taper was asked by some in fiirlberanco of ]mi- 
pln*tic stinlies concerning the la>l days- -whether 
it>vas really triuilhat tbrly-lhree Alai’s lunl actually 
disup]H*ared from the lirmaineiit of heaven in the 
course of the last liflcen yi‘ar.s cmly ! 

*/ did not say stars/ replied (-aptain Jacob; 

*I took very good ttiro to say nnmhtrs; .such ami 
sneli numbei's in Ihc list of the British Associa- 
tion's (kitah)gnc. Those numbers ought, no 
doubt, each of them to represent or desigiifite a 
star ; but there is no ])osilivu security that they do, 
gatherecl as t hey have been from all sorts of source.^, 
until they have been examined, rc-examineil, and 
certified by Hubseipient and most thonmglily inde- 
peiideiit observers ; and if the Jlritisli Association 
for the Advaiicciiieiil of Science desires to iiiainUiin 
its ancient iinoxceptionable fame, rather than its 
present specious popularity, the sooner it curtails 
its dinners, and spends the proceeds on preparing a 
new” edition of its Catalogue of Stars, the better.* 

■VV’ell ! but for all that, urges one of the new 
school, there a/v coses of real stars cei'taiiily known 
to have existed once, anil as certainly known not 
t»> bo visible now, such as the following example 
extracted from Arago*s Astronomy: ‘The filtv- 
fifth star of Hercules, placed in the neck of the 
figure, has been inserted in the Catalogue of Flam- 
steed as tt star of the fiHli magnitude. On the 10th 
of October 1781, Sir William llcrschel saw it dis- 
tinctly, and noted that it was reil. On the 1 Ith of 
April 1782, ho perceived it again, and inscribed w 
in his journal os an ordinary star. On the 24th 
of March 1791, there no longer remained any 
trace of it Itepuatcd attempts on the 26th and on 
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Buhscqncxit occasions led to no other result. Thus 
the firty-fiflh of Hercules li.is disappeared/ All this 
account may ha accepted freely iis desrcribin" cor- 
rectly* whut was seen at the dates of observation 
concerned ; and us there are probably nut a few 
more so-called lost stars, yet no more necessarily 
nr actually lost than this one, let us ex])hLiii whut 
its position is now ^'cncrally considered to bo. 

f^itfnl changes of colour and s])ecially red scin- 
tillations have been long remarked iis bigbly ebnr- 
.acteristic of an extensive and well-known class of 
stars termed ‘variablo stars/ or stars variable in 
their brightness and cnnsef|UGiit visibility tliroiigb 
periods of time, extending in the tlilfereiit cases 
fi'Oiii a few days to many years, and occasionally 
it is believed to several centuries. Thus the star 
Leriiied by astronoiucrs Algol or ,s I’lirsei, varies in 
brightness from the second to the fourth mag- 
nitude, and back again, in the short period of 
two days twenty hours and forty-eiglit niiiiiitos. 

Lynn varies from the thiiil to the lifLli iiiagni- 
tude and comes buck to the third again in six 
days nine hours. Omicron, or Mira Ceti, varies 
from the second magiiiludc to complete invisibility 
and reappears and comes up to the second inngiii- 
tudo again in three hundtvd and thiiiy-four days, 
s Argus varies from one of the very bi iglitest of the. 
.stars of thu first magnitude in the wliole heavens 
down to a most iiicon.'«iilerahle one of the fuiutli 
magnitude, and hlaxes out again up to the lirst 
niagiiitudo in about forty-six years ; while U 
Cephei varies from the fiitli magiiilinle down to 
the eleventh magnitude, or visible only in a very 
powerful telescope, and returns to the. iiCtli (which 
is visible to the naked eye) in about seveiity-tlirce 
years. 

Now these stars, no matter how much they may 
vary in brightness, are no mure lost and perisheil 
ill space when they fade away and disappear to us, 
than our .siiii is when hid from our view at night 
by the intercepting body of the earth. Neither arc 
they moved out of their lixily of place, luir dc- 
priveil of any of their mass and gravitation goverii- 
ing power over their aUeiitlant ]ilaiiets, any iimre 
than our sun is, when at times, now known to Ik; 
perioilic and subject to law, bis bright suiTace is 
dimmed by many dark spot^. Hence the siiiiplesl 
Hupposition to explain the obtiorved pheiioinena of 
the star liflv-liflu of Hercules is, that it is one of 
those * variable stars/ lii which case it still un- 
doubtedly exists in its own place, and will again 
appear to view there at .some future time. 

But mere telescopic details cun aHect only the 
few ; while the general public is rather thirsting 
for a case of sonic gooil big star, which all can sec. 
‘Was thcro not such a star* they ask, ‘brighter 
th an any of thu orbs we have before us now, to be I 
seen once in the constellatiou of Cast/ioveM ; and 
did it not bum and blaze through several years in 
varied colours, just like a world on Are, and then 
disappear and leave its place absolutely vacant V 
Such a star was ccilainly seen by all the northern 
world in 1572, 1673, and 1574, but not previously 
to that ; until, at least, you ascentl the stream of 
time to 1204, wJien a temporary apparition of the 
same sort appeared in tlie same part of the 
sky ; and again the annie thing is reported in 
history to have occurred about the year 945 a.d. 
So that hero amiin we have merely an extreme 
case of n ‘ variaole* star, with an intense though 
short-lived maximum of light and a long-continued 


minimum. But so far from being now — because 
its minimum is below human visibility — a lost, 
la]r»seil, or de-stroyed star, it may be and priibably 
is, griiiig (III ill its own ])lnce uecoixliiig to laws 
which ll hiis followed in the past, and will continue 
to follow for countless millions of years, without 
a iiionieiit’s cessation at any time. And in fact 
the seipK'iice of the iminbL-rs 945, 1204, 1572 lead 
astronomers to expijcl its reaiipearnuce at some 
time provioiiH to lb!)l). And it it does shine forth 
again at that time, and prove itself in the scientitiu 
age of the worbl to lx; ‘a variable* with a period 
of more than three hundred years, it will not only 
g(‘l the ])hysi(‘ul nature of its light well examined 
by sp(;ctroscopic analysis, but will strciigllicn that 
‘ Viiriuble-slar explaiiulioii * for the bein^Ht of many 
other temporary stars with still longer pirriods of 
time ; and longer, we say ailvisedly, because only 
one of iliiir maxima of brightness is known to 
have bemi witnes^'ed yet tli rough all the human 
period. 

Such were the inten-sedy bright star in Serpeu- 
tarius in 1004 A.D. ; tlie bright star in Scorpio in 
900 A.D. ; another in Aquila in 388 A.D. ; and 
uiiuther still in 130 a.d. ; nut to s!iy anylhiiig of 
tin; still mere celebrated and chissic case of the 
‘ Lost rieiail/ wliich the poets aliiniied to have 
disappeared in grief after tlie siege and taking of 
Troy about 120() r>.c., leaving thereby the i>rime- 
val group of ‘ the seven stars * to he six only, ever 
hince ; but with the asseited di^siltiy of the seventh 
one shining forth at some fiilure lime brighter than 
ever. A sort of <-aiiy i>oetical pro])b(;cy, which the 
recent progre.s8 of ])mctical astronomy on one side 
and arcliioological ivsiMivh on the ot.ii(‘r, especially 
at the (iroat Pyramid, have been lending roiiiark- 
ablc cunnrimitioii to within the last very few j’ears. 
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Jf.ff crumpled the newspaper into his pocket, 
and w’alked back in haste to the house he hiul just 
quitted. He would tell the news at once to Mr 
Dalton, and then Kate would receive it, as it should 
be t(dd, from her fathers lips, lie knew Dalton’s 
nature too well to fear that he would feel or express 
any cruel cxullalioii ut the death of his enemy ; 
but be was not prepared for the grave soleiniiily 
with which he received the intelligence. 

‘I have news, which I am sure you will both 
deem sad news/ said Jetf as he closed the parlour 
door behind him : ‘Mr Holt is dead. He shot him- 
self this afternoon in his oHice in Abdell Court/ 

‘ I am not surprised/ said Philip) coolly ; ‘ he was 
not a man to live disgraced.’ 

Dulton said nothing for a minute or so. It was 
not mere pity that made him speechless ; it was 
something more — a certain syinpalhy. His memory 
was recalling that scene on Bleabarrow crags when 
he himself had haon about to appear unsuiiimoiied 
ill the pn^seiice of his Maker. ‘ lleaven have mercy 
on him, and forgive him, as 1 do 1’ were hit Ant 

worils. -.11 

‘ I’oor fellow !* said Philip, by way of epitaph, and 
as though thu subject in its sentimental asixictwero 
thereby dismissed and done with. ‘ 1 hope we 
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ehall have no trouble in consequence of this, about 
tlie sht^res and things.* 

*Hu said he “had much business of a ]irivAtc 
nature to arrange/'* said Jelf, ‘when 1 parted from 
hiiii ; and he luul few hours of life before liiiii then : 
1 feci confident tliat they wercfl|)cnt in reparation.' 

‘Let us hope for the best/ said Philip; which, 
let US imagine, M'ils ii pious wish with ivgard to 
the dead man's future. 

Then the two men began to talk, in ejuite a 
diilerciit manner than tliail they would have used 
half nil hour iHiforc, of Holt’s character. They both 
tigreed that he was an excellent man of business : 
keen, diligent, and firm as a rock in a storm. 

*lf he had caied for anybody but himself, he 
• might have been a ha])py man/ was Dalton’s ver- 
dict. 

‘You are wrong there, Mr Dalton/ sjiid .lelf con- 
fidently. ‘lie car«yl h)r Kilty.’ 

‘Hang his inipudcncc !' said Philip. ‘Mind, I 
didn't say hang him.' 

Dalton frowned a little, but made in > observation 
i'll the subject. 

‘ Come/ said he presently ; ‘ let us go up-stairs, 
and break it to the girls.' 

‘If you will excuse me/ said Jeff; ‘I would 
rather not see them again to-night.’ 

‘ As you ]deaso, my la«l/ ivtiirned D.dton. ‘ You 
had better look in at our place the tii'sl tiling to- 
morrow moniiiig. (‘onie and breakhust with us, 
and then we can talk matters over.' 

Jelf accordingly went home at onc4», feeling that 
ho had quite enough to think ahout, but only to 
find thero more matiTial for tliougbt. At his lodg- 
ings he found a visitor who, his landlady iiiforiiiiHl 
him, had been awaiting his arrival there for hours : 
a certain Mr Stretliaiu, with whom, as Mr Holt’s 
coiilidential legal adviser, he hail some slight 
acipiaintanco. 

‘ Von are surprisc!d to si-e wc hc*rc*, no doubt, 
.Mr Derwent P said this gentleman, in a tone w'bicli 
Jell' could not but con.«i(ler was under the circum- 
stances somewhat Jaunty and inditferent. 

‘ No, sir ; I am not surpiised/ returned lie stiflly, 

‘ since I already know what has ha])iK?iii-d.' 

‘Indeed! Why, Mr Holt led me to under- 
stand that his intentions ha<l not been disclosed to 
anybody. He sent me here with a most express 
injiinctioii to sec you to-night and comiiiu nictate 
tlieiii/ 

J His intentions, .sir? You cannot surely be 
refoiTing to his de.-igu of conimilling suicide ? 
Arc you aware that he ha.s blown his brains out ?' 

‘Bless my soul!’ cried the itlloriiey, startled 
into devoiitnep.s. ‘You don’t say so! J’Jown liis 
brains out ! and .such clever brains too ! Wellyiliat 
explains the whole alfair, then, which up to this 
moiiiciit has been so inexplicable to mo. He has 
inaile over all his properly by a deed of gift, if he 
hud lell it hy will, and then put an end to In's life, 
don’t you see tliere would liave been a dilliciilty 
about the matter i? As it is, everything is quite 
siiimle. Kven a ve.rdict of feh de se — if a jury 
could be got to find it — w'oiild not ad'cct the dis- 
position of his money/ 

^ ‘ I hope it has be.eii so disposed, however, Mr 
Strethain, independently of tins deed of gift, that 
he has made restitution I ’ 

‘Yes, yes ; we need not talk about that now. I 
guessed, of course, that there was something wrong 
— was about that Lara mine, was it not? That 


money — every sliiliiiig of it—has all been imid, or 
is ill course of ]iayineiit.’ 

‘ 1 am most sincerely fileased to hear it/ said Jelf, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘It must bo owned tluit he 
did what he could at lust to put himself right with 
his fellow- men.' 

‘ Yes ; and also to rewaid his fiicnds/ remarked 
Mr Strelliam with signilicanen. 

‘liitlced/ answered Jelf iiidilfereiitly. ‘I was 
quite uiiip-qiniiiiUtd with them ; 1 knew nothing 
of his social relations.’ 

‘ 1 don’t know that he ever had any, except with 
Mr Dalton, with whom it appears he has hud dis- 
aga‘Oiiients. lie Inus made over the whole of liis 
property — .soiiieLliing over fifty thousand pounds, 

I should say at a rough guess — to one OcolTrcy 
Derwent.’ 

‘ licft it to me ! ’ exclaimed Jelf, nstoiinded. 

‘O yes : there is no mistake ahout that. 1 was 
to remind you that he said yon would have no 
reason to repent having shaken hands with him. I 
don't .<ihake hands myself in a general way — 1 don’t 
think it professional ; but if 1 bail thought my late 
client was so gratified by the ceremony, 1 would 
never have on li Ltd I it.’ 

Jelf did not hear the plensnntrv ; Ids mind was 
occiipiril, not with his own accession to wealth, lint 
with the tlilference of ])ositioii in which it would 
place him as resjiected Kitty. (Iratitude to the 
dead iiiaii, and gratiliide ubo to Dallon, who had 
accepted him as his son-in-law without a penny, j 
weie contending in Ids heart. Tlu> former he could { 
never repay ; yet, .-tvange. to say, it alfected him less j 
of the two. it is the bane of the base that even j 
their very gifts lack tin? savour of giving : moreover, 
it must be reinemberiMl lliat 1 loll, liaving no further I 
use for his money, iiiiisi needs have given it to some- 
body. Afterwiii'ils, when Jetf came to tldiik upon 
the mutter, lie felt tin* ih ail mail's generosity more 
keenly, and acknowledged it in heartier fashion ; j 
for the conviction was borne in upon him — and it 
was no iliiiibt a just mie that tin's vast forUine, 
given to liimself, was, in fact, only given to him 
in trust to Kitty, who, ns Holt liad rellecled, might 
liavc refused to acce])t it iiiore directly. 

On calling at Dalton’s lodgings the. next morning 
he fouinl that Mr Strethaiu had not I'xaggeraled 
the coiiipliiteness of his lute client’s setLlemeut of 
all claims on his estate. 

It ajijieareil afterwards that throughout the pro- 
gress ol his frauds us inspected Dalton, ho had kept 
the most accurate debtor and creditor account of 
matter.s, uml was thus (uiabled to repay every j 
shilling — both ])rincipa1 and interest— in which he 
was indebted to him. 

‘ If lie could cook accounts, it must be owned,' as 
Dalton oliservcd aflerwaiils, when the matter had 
grown familiar, ‘ he could also keep them.* Ho 
was indeed, ill spite of a few grains of honest senti- 
ment, a great iinancier, and admirably fitted to con- 
trol the destinies of a joint-stock company or a 
foreign loan. 

Kilty, J think, held niiother view of him, whicU 
- -since lie was dead and gone — almost took tlio 
form of tenderness. Sho understood the man, os 
regai-ded his atfcotioiis, ns only a woman could have 
done. She knew that when he hod persecuted her 
most ho hod loved her us few men can love ; and 
now that he hod become a mere iiicmoiy, and she 
could, us it wore, olfoid to do so^ she in a manner 
respected him. 
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Even Jenny in clayR to como had a certain quali- 
fied praise for Mr'lfolt, with whom she would 
frankly confess she * had had no patience until he 
left dimr Jelf all that money.’ She thought there 
was more n»al Rood in him — if* grit’ be good — than 
ill such fair-weather friends as the Ski] dons had 
proved themselves to be. Shu deemed him * worth 
a dozen’ of such as Mm Campdeii ; but then, in 
Jenny’s estimation, a dozen Mrs Canipdeiis were, to 
use a phrase of thu auction-room, a very * cheap lot’ 
indceil. He was a rogue, but at least he did not 
mingle his roguery with cant and *gii.sh’ and pro- 
testations of * eternal friendship.’ These remarks, 
of course, are, however, like a Jlciit(rr’s telegram, 
*in anticipation of our usual advices.’ 

It may be easily imagined that as even Kitty’s 
tender conscience liad Invl little to urge agsiinsl 
her union with Jelf as matters had stood, she saw 
no obstacle to lier own ]iap])iiio.ss, now that the 
other cluiinant for her hand had removed liimself 
from the field ; while wliatever * people* might have 
*said’ had the wedding taken jiluce under other 
circumstances, they had now mjtliiiig but congKit- 
uhitions to otfer upon the union between two 
young persons, lud only so obviously lifted for one 
another, hut whose lucaris were so proportionate. 
It was every way a most ‘desiiable* inateli ; and 
was ever aiiytliiiig so * funny’ as that father-in-law 
and son-in-law sliould possess the same diamond 
mine (or something) in Colcoiida (or somewhere) 
together! Thu wliolu thing seemed so ‘provi- 
dential,’ and as though it had been * preordained, 
as it were, you know.’ 

Dalton went about saying the biltcTcst tilings 
Against Society— and yet mixing in it almost as 
much us he luul been wont to do. His smile w'as 
less genial, but bis wit was even keener than of old. 
Hu w’as ([Liite as iiiucli sought after as before, but 
not so well liked. It was complained of him by a 
great lady of fashion that Mr Dalton would say 
‘quite horrid things’ at times; by which it may 
be presumed her ladyship meant the naked truth. 
The fact was Didloii was like a fisli out of water 
among plain honebt peoph% such as have no turn 
for epigram, who are content to keep their claret 
till thu second day, and who usercady-inaclc ‘ dress- 
ing’ for their salads. He knew that there were 
other atiiiosphcivs imrur and more wholcsumu, and 
was angry with himself because he could not live 
ill them ; or at least that they did not suit him. It 
is the fashion to say that adversity docs us all good ; 
but if it be so, John Dalton was an exception. Ilis 
wife’s death was a terrible loss to him. Doubtless j 
such pure souls are well cniploye<l to whatever i 
. scenes of bliss they wing their flight ; but to the | 
* post of guardian angel to her liusbaiid, which she 
had filled ill this world to such perfection, there 
was no successor, uiid he missed her gracious 
influence sorely. 

It must be said, however, to his credit, that 
notwithstanding her vacant chair nt his fireside 
remained unoccupied, the sweet influences of home 
never lost their power over John Dalton. 

After a sojourn at tlie seaside, which placed poor 
Jenny at as good a stand-point in reganl to health 
as she had ever been, he took the family to the old 
home in London which their mother’s memory had 
mode so dear, and where a chaniiing surprise 
awaited them. Every article of furniture that 
could be recovered frrjiii the purchasers at the sale 
was found there in its old place; and the same 


welcome an«l familiar faces greeted them, from 
whom their fatlier’s Fallen Fortunes had at one 
time compelled him to part. 

The mistrcHS of all indeed was absent; but 
another member of the family was installed tliero 
cii permanence in the person of Uncle I ’hi lip. 

Society, with her fine perception of what is right, 
expressed herself ;is astonished and even ‘pained’ 
to perceive the land marks of legitimacy thus 
ignored ; but she was not absolutely ‘outraged,* as 
she would have been had the Quito proved less 
remunerative. She coiiti‘iiied herself with hinting 
that ]^fr Dalton had doubtless his reasons for so 
singular a proceeding; and that if everybody had 
their lights, perhaps it would be found that the 
case of Astor versin Dalton had been ileeided • 
wrongfully. The repoit was, that I’liilip had his 
home and his income upon the understanding that 
lie dill not marry, wliereby complications might 
arise to give employment to gentlemen of the long 
robe in the second generation. The riimoiir 
ivccived this much corroboration, that I’hilip 
rcMiiniiied a bachelor. 

Jelf carried away his bride fmni her new old 
home at midsiimiiier, but settled so near it, that 
Jenny and she were scarcely more apart than wlien 
they lived under the same roof. Her baby brother 
continued to be her especial charge and idol long 
after she had children of her own ; and when many 
years after he followed his brother ’Pony's example 
and became an Eton boy, he received every ‘half’ 
such luimpers from Sister Kilty as put to shame 
even the liberal contributions from his own home. 

On the other hand, Tony anti Jenny are as fast 
friends as ever; and though the former took acred- 
ital>h‘ degrtu* at Cambridge, he has been heard to say 
in the Society of Lincoln's Inn that all that now 
remains to him in the way of lenniing which is 
worth a shilling was taught him by his second 
sister. 

The chief guest at Killy’s wedding was Dr 
Curzuii ; and I am afraid tliat the names of the 
company did not occupy a very long parngroph in 
the Morninri There w’ere plenty of fine 

people who would have been glad to come, and I 
think Dalton would by that time have so far 
foigiveii his fellow-creatures as to invite them ; 
hut Killy saiil : ‘ No ; if you please, ])apa ; I would 
rather have only real friends ut my wedding.* 

Jt was very seldom she (expressed liei'sclf with 
such decisiim, yet somehow her husband was 
guided by her in most things. ‘She has a very 
liglit hand,* Dalton used to snv, ‘and Jelf has a 
tender mouth.' Above? all things, Kitty Jiad a 
horror of ‘the City’ and speculation of all kinds ; 
and since it would never have done for Jelf to. be 
idle, she sent him into parliament, where he waa 
greatly liked. Though not distinguished for oratory, 
he spoke now and then sensibly enough ; his ojiiiiioii 
upon commercial matters Jiad some weight at all 
events in the siiiokiiig-rooin. It was gciiei'ally 
sup])oscd there that he had been in early life 
‘ largi?ly connected ’ with the City. Very few people 
know more? of other people’s early lives. Curiously 
enough, it was never whispered that he had been 
connected with literature. ‘His good manners,’ 
Dalton said, ‘forbade the suspiciou.’ 

Jenny made quite? a success as an authoress ; only 
her views were ‘ dreadfully advanced,’ folks said, 
and iier observations ‘really, you know, so very 
severe.’ However, she pul her prindpleis whatever 
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tlicy were, into priieticu, and aided with piii'se as 
well as pen every {genuine scheme of philanthropy 
if it only kept itstdf clear of jiatrons. She did nut 
like i»atrona;{e oven for other people, and os for 
herself it was daiii^orouB to offer it. A benevolent 
duchess who met jenny on a Board once attempted 
it with her, and is said t(» have been greatly dis- 
comfited. Dalton’s version of his daughter’s ivtort 
was that, shakin{T her curls and shewing her 
teeth lit Her Qraeo like a Blenheim spaiiitd, she 
liad wiid : ‘ Madam, don't j>atnmvtH or I’ll bite.’ 

I am afraid .Tenny has never for^dven Society for 
its iMihaviour to her and hers, wlieii they ‘went 
under but on the other hand she does her l)est to 
help and comfort those who are in the same sad 
plight : for as to turning her b:i«'k upon a fricnid — 
she would as soon think of enlisting in the Horse 
Guards. She was steadfast in all tilings, atid from 
one resolution nothing moved her— namely, that 
she would never speak to Mrs Gampden. But for 
her perhaps, some sort of reconciliation woiililhuve 
been patelied up ; as it was, the two families never 
renewal their rornier intiiiiacv. i^Irs Caiiip>len died 
in a few yearn of a cold, said the county paper, 
caught in distributing tracts to Mierpoor people, by 


no doubt ; but no one— os a rule— acknowledges a 
claim which is founded only on sentiment; or if 
they do, they soon get weary of satisfy ing it. Then, 
lignin, it is easy to say : If we had been in their 

J dace we should have actinl very differently.” Per- 
laps we should, indeed I know we should; but 
they didn't know it. 1 have no doubt excuses- - 
such us apjieai-ed jiistilicatlons— occurred to them 
very readily.* 

‘Nor T neither, my dear,* laughed Dalton. 
‘ AYhat I fear is, that, like your dear mother, you 
are so unsuspicious and so tender-hearted, that you 
take an sfrUitx (as poor Holt would have said) all 
these line folk’s professions. Now 1 believe that all 
the really gooil honest friends who would stand hy 
one at a ]>iiicli can he counted upon the lingers of 
my two ham Is.* 

‘Then, my dear pajm, you are still very credu- 
lous, * was Kitty’s unexpectijd reply: ‘it has long 
been my conviction that the fingers of oyie hand 
would bo amply siillicimit for the cuinputalion.’ 

TIIK END. 
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w'hoiii she was gr»*at.ly revereil ; ’ but strange to say ! Few of the numerous kinds (»f charities so widely 
her loss brought L-nele George no nearer to his olil . ]»racti-ed in this coniitry can possess a greater 
friends the Daltons. He knew that they harboured ; cliarni nr more pleufing an aspect for llie mind of 
a bad opinion of his Julia, and a certain cliivaliy of the pliil nithrfipi.Nt tliaii iloi s the newly impnrted 
disposition forbade him to make atlvances to them. | idoa of disirilMiting beautiful and sweet-siiielliiig 
In after-years indeed, .Tell' and Kitty, with a whole I llowers among the sifk and iiitirm poor. Maleri- 
tribe of pretty children, passed a summer month at * ally, this charity may not convey so favimrahle 
Riverside; but the old geniality was wanting ; Mr 'or substantial an im|iri>sion as do other forms 
Cami^den felt them was a subject, sealed, between j of ])ropi‘rIy direcfcil bem*voleiU‘C ; but then? is, 
thorn, yet one to whicli it was dillicult not to make nevertheli ss, attaching to it a power of mental 
allusion. good not posae>se«l by iiiaiiv other < 




Ho know his wife had behaved ill, of course ; 
but ho iiiatle excuses for her — such as we know 
nothing about. AVomen, as everybody knows, will 
ding to tlieir husbands, be they ever such scuun- 
flrels ; and inon will cling — though not so often — 
to wives who am mean and Kase, ami make allow- 
ances for them such as astound tlio. looker-on. 

Upon Jenny Dalton, it was generally imnginoil 
that the plough of Adversity had made dco]) fur- 
rows ; while her sister had mmaim'd unscathed, or 
that the marks of that rude discipline had soon 
worn away. But 1 venture to think tliat judg- 
ment was a Rii|>crlicial one. Kitty, like lier motlier, 
was a favourite in society, but— like her — the roots 
of all her happiness lay deep down in the garden- 
ground of Home. She* fuigave the world ; but in 
her heart she never fiirgot its sorry treatment : she 
was gracious in return for its civilities ; but she. 
knew their value, and was not to be (twice) 
deceived. 

Strange to say, her father, as I liavc hinted, was 
much more easily reconciled to liis fair-weather 
friends, iliough he would soinciimcs gird at them. 

‘ My darling,* he once said to Kitty after a great 
reception at her house, and while he stood upon the 
hearth-rug, the last guest, previous to df^iuirtiire for 
the smoking-room of his cliih, ‘yon liavo h;ul a 
charming evening, and all these people liave marie 
themselves agreeable — or tried to do it ; but don’t 
be deceived by apiiearances ; you luul three or four 
hundred “ dear friends ** hero, but not half-a-dozen 
of them are really W'orth a button. You know we 
have tried it* 

‘Well, papa, I think we should make allow- 
ances. People neglected us when we w'cre poor. 


goj)i| not. posaosLMl by many oilier charities, and 
whose value is to be mled at a very high 
staiidanl. In times of sickness, the mind just as 
imieh as the*, body is in neeil of a more rolined 
and delicate kind of diet, its onlinary fooil rerjuir- 
iiig for the lime being to be abandoned. And 
nothing could be more exactly suited for this 
particular species of mental food than flowers, 
whic-li will liL'lp to soothe, cheer, or brighten 
the weary hours of the invalid. Good food ami 
clotliing, many will say, arc the best fonns of 
c.barily to shew to the poor when ill or infirm. 
This is, of con I SO, very true so far ; but then, may 
our benevolence not extend further than this I 
AVe. tliink it may - by the aid of flowers. 

How joyously and thankfully the products 
of gaiden or lield are receivi'd by the sick poor 
is only known to those who have been much 
amongst them, ainl few have been more so than 
Mi.s.s Florence Night ingnle. Let us therefore 
extract one of lior A^ofm on Nurdng bearing 
on the Buhject, and which merits much atten- 
tion in connection with flower missions gener- 
ally. She says : ‘The idfect in sickness of heauti- 
fiil objects, of variety of objects, and especial Ijr 
of briiliiincy of colour, is hardly at all appreci- 
aleil by the general public. ... I shall never 
forget the rapture of fever patients over a bunch 
of bright-coloiirnd flowers. I remember (in my 
own case) a nos(!gay of wild-flowers being sent me, 
and from that moment recoveiy becoming more 
rapid. ... I have mentioned the cruelty of letting 
a patient stare at n dead-wall. In many diseases, 
especially in convalescence from fever, that wall 
xvill appear to make nil sorts of faces at him ; now 
flowera never do thiri. Fomii colouri will fi*® 
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your pulietii from liis puiiiful ideas better than 
any ai^uiiicnt. . . . People say the effect is only 
on the mind. It is no such The effect is 

on the body too. Lillie as we know about the 
way in which wc are alfiiclcd by I'onn, by colour, 
and by lij^lit, wc do know this, that they have an 
actual physicsil eflect.' 

Not only, then, docs this experienced authority 
corroboruto our own views about the ineiital good 
derivable from flowers, but she also tells us and 
proves that they have a corporeal influence us 
well. With this in mind, then, wc cannot too 
$;i'eatly laud the recently imported idea of estal>- 
lishiuf' special institutions for distributing flowera 
amon^ the sick and iiifirni poor ; nor can w*e 
too stifin^dy recumiiieiid their further development 
and exteiisiun. Tlic restriction of the diKtrihiition 
to the *Bick and infirm' is only natural, as the 
healthy pauper is sehhnn in need of such «irts, 
since he lins often far more opportunity of seeing 
and enjoying nature itself in all her original bijauty 
and grundeiir than many above him in the social 
scale. It is by the indoor or the 1je(lrid<lcii pauper 
that niiy reininiscence or memorial of the country 
must ho the most gratefully hailed. 

To America is due the idea of Flower klissiona ; 
and its iniportatioii into this country is only of 
eomparativcly riiccnt date. Although the idea luis 
taken deeper root in the provinces, as is after all 
hut natural, yet attempts to organise institutions 
of the kind in the metropolis have by no means 
lieeii wanting, ami it is to he regretted that those 
<‘lfoits have failed in the success they so much 
deserve. Of these attempts, the most successful 
and abiding, jMsihaps, is the ‘ Bible Flower Mis- 
1 won,* which has ]K!rfunned a very fair amount of 
good work in the East end of Loudon, wh(‘re its 
influence has been brought to bear upon many of 
the hardened nml depraved characters of that 
rather rough and dcunoralised population. That 
tiie institution is the result of female enterprise 
says much for the courage, zeal, and pcrsevcr> 
aiice of its laily-agenhs, who so readily penetrate 
one of the most uncouth and uncivilised parts of 
London in the interests of (^Ihiistianity and of 
charily ; and that their iiuleratigability evokes 
now and then sonic gleam of a heller nature exist- 
ing under a rugged extenor, is a reward the full 
value of which cun only by them alone be 
measured. 

But it is to the provinces that we must turn to 
get any reliable and useful information regarding 
the Flower-mission niovcineiit and its results. 
Missions for the pro])agalii)ii of this form of charity 
have been established witli more or less success at 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Leeds ; but 
to Hull belongs the honour, we believe, of first 
making the experimwit, where the greatest fruits 
have occurred iroiii the work ; and it may he well 
here to remark, that in ]mrsuiiig our observations 
on tiic subject in point, we think we cannot have a 
better 8y.steiii for our model of this good work 
than that carried on at Hull, although, of course, 
tliere can be little or no dilfuruncc between any 
organisations of this kind. 

Otic of the most important points in all Flower 
Missions is the necessity of making freijuent appeals 
to the generosity of those richly or at all endowed 
with flower-gardens; and this is done . through 
letters addressetl to the newspapers of the localitv, 
eettiug forth the object of the Mission. At llutl, 




the first letter of this sort was published on the 
5tli April 1873, being a simple request for 
‘primroses and violets* and other spring flowers, 
made up into small posies for dikribution 
among the sick, inlirni, and aged poor ; and 
the same day, we are told, a number of dainty 
little bouquets of spring flowers, arranged by 
the Principal and scliolars of a ladies' school at 
Partington, arrived us the result. From that day 
the work grew with such rapidity as not even its 
most Kfiiigiiiiie promoters had ventured to hope 
fur, and is now in so thriving a comlilion as to 
en:iblc a most satisfactory and pleasing record of 
the fruits thereof to he made in a recently iKsncd 
Report of the ‘Hull Flower Mission,* now before 
us, and for whicli, by the way, we may hero 
fii'knowledge our indebtedness and thanks to Mr 
Wall iker, the moving power and most indefatigable 
of the supporters of the institution. 

The Report in (picstion tell-s us that during the 
year ISTfi were distributed 17,515 hunches of 
flowers ; of lavender, 018 ; of wild grasses, 11.3 ; of 
\rh(!al cars, &c. 1080 ; hags of grapes, 30 ; parcels 
of apples, ])ears, gooseberries, currants, &c. 51 ; 
plants in 54 ; pots of crocuses in flower, 61 ; 
])oppi:t-shows, &C. 70 ; leaf pictures, 29 ; two-ounce 
packets of tea or tobacco, 67 ; packets of hulh, 600 : 
making the several distril)utit>ns amount to a total 
of 20,594. In 1874 the distrihiilions amounted 
to 14,322 ; and in 1873 to 8054: making the total 
during the whole period of the existence of the 
Hull Flower Mission, 43,570. These figures speak 
most favourably fur the amount of work <loiie by 
the Mission since its formation. Nor do they 
represent all that has been done for the sick 
and infirm poor in that town and its surround- 
ing districts, for amongst a large number of 
special contributions that have been made, we 
notice such pleasing and useful articles aa 
liaiiipei-s and sacks of fruits and vcgetiihlcs, 
pots of musk, almanacs, text-cards, and many 
other pretty and suggestive gifts. In many 
hundreas of coses the flowers are accoiiipaiiicd 
by prettily illuminated canis, the work of ladies* 
deft fingers. In Edinbiiigh the blind poor re- 
ceived with their flowers tcxl-carrls, on which 
the letters were pricked out, so that they could 
read them by the sense of touch. 

Ill Hull, supplies of liow'ers of all kinds arrive 
daily at the chief depot from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, being generally sent in baskets, which, when 
empty, ant returned or called for ; but some of the 
flowers arrive in specially constructed baskets, 
which are placed near railway stations for the 
convenience of those who eaiinot undertake the 
din*ct forwanliim of the in to the depot. The 
baskets are imule of strong wicker-work, vrith 
wire trays inside, eacli hearing an enamelled 
plate lettered, ‘Flowers for the Sick and Infirm 

Poor of Hull, fnmi ;* the name of the 

])hicc varying, of course, on eacli basket. The 
services of some one to co-operate in the work is 
secured at each sLition, who sees that the baskets 
are duly forwanled by rail on certain staled days. 
The sy.steiii of collecting the ‘ village baskets * is 
w'orked in this inanniT: A resident in a village 
underlaki!S tlie charge of a ‘ basket,* which is 
supplied witli two periiiaiiont labels attached - one 
adilivs.sed to the chief depot in Hull, the other 
hearing the address of the resident in the village. 
Triiited cards, kept for the purpose, are then lilted 
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vp aiul Aiidri'BHcd to all those who nre likely to 
contribute to the * basket/ and they are told where 
it is, and , the day and hour it will be despatched. 
Flowers arc received, and the basket forwarded, 
cither by carrier, rail, or boat to the chief depot ; 
and is returned again the same da}', in order to be 
ready for the next <lespatch. 

Arrived at the centml depot, all the baskets arc 
ininicdiately unpacked, and those ilowors which 
are iiuite fresh are sc*nt out ns soon ns possible to 
the district visitors, about fifty in iiiiinbcr, and 
others who undertake their final distribution ; 
while those that arc draoping are ])laced in the 
water-trays of the llowcr-stand (each tr.iy having 
wire-net work over it) until their brightness 
and freshness have been restored. All flowers 
contributed to these haskets are acknowledged 
to the donors by post-card as well as being i*c- 
conlcd in a bof»k, the pages of which are ruled into 
eoluiiiiis for the entry of the date, name, address, 
and remarks. 'I'he (diject of this rccoid is to show 
liuw the dowel's arc dis|)osed of, so that the number I 
of distributions made in any one day, week, iiioiitli, i 
or year may with ease be nsccrti'iiiicd, and thus a I 
proper control and chock be kept over the supplies. 

The busiest part of the year f»)r Howct missions 
must naturally be between the iiionths of April and 
Octuher; and during this period the If ill I society 
employs at weekly wages a hoy, clad in uniforni, to 
receive and nnpjick the llowers as they arrive, to 
place them in luiskcts provided for the purpose, 
and to deliver them at their respective addresses. 
It may also be worth mentioning that even out of 
the llower-seastin niiieh good wtirk may yet be 
done by the use of various kinds of leaves, liips, 
kawtliorii berries, and the like, lly any one of uii 
ingenious and original turn of mind a variety of 
pretty and delightful devices can be executed with 
such material. Says Mr Walliker : ‘ Pots or pans 
with moist sand, over which grains of wheat are 
scattered, and in the centre of which one or more 
carrot tops (slices from the tops of carrots), covered 
by pretty moss, are placed — or, in the case of pots, 
in the centre of which moss-grown, lichened- 
covered branches of trees and sprays of arbor vitas 
or other evergreens are jdaced, make lasting and 
pretty objects. Ivy twisted round the iiioss-euvenvl 
brunches, listened thereon with wire, and planted 
in the damp sand, lasts long and is very effective.’ 

The (.(iiestiun of money in connection with 
Flower JUlissions cannot be left out of consideration; 
but after all, the amount necessary to carry on an 
institutifin of the kiml is not very great — it need 
not exceed twenty pounds annually. The IJull 
expenses are kept helnw this hiiiii, and yet the 
work done by the Aiission there, we have seen, is of 
no small nieasui'o or mean value ; the chief items 
of expenditure are oii account of carriage and col- 
Icctiou of baskets, wages of boy-inesseiiger, and 
correspondence. 

In conclusion, without desiring further to enter 
into any arguincnt in favour of Flower Missions, we 
iiiay perhaps remark that the delight with whicli 
it is found donations of flowers are received by the 
poor is ill itself a sulliciently cogent reason for 
uiging the greater extension of the work through- 
out the country, while the moral influence gained 
b}r this means over the recipients adds more weight 
still to the reconimeiidiition. Many a 'Gou bless 
the people who sent them* is extracted by the 
distributions of flowers; and one poor old widow at 


Hull was so gratified with a sweet posy given to 
her that she placed it in her window and refused 
the offer of sixpence for it by a gentleman whoso 
notice and admiration it had attracted while pass- 
ing, although it is known as a fact that she hardly 
knew what it was to taste a piece of meat; thus 
shewing in what measure flowers are valued by 
Kome poor people. Jf in this paper we liave 
cntercil somewhat into <letail os to the method of 
c'.ondiicling Flower Missions generally, and of the 
Hull sy.st(>in in particular, we may be permitted to 
advance as a plea for so doing that we have been 
actuated by hut one motive, naiiudy, the desire 
to do all ill our power to extend the flower- 
work as much as possible, niid to nwakmi some 
spirit of ciiinlatiou in thoso districts where the 
experiment has not yet been tried. With this 
object, and it alone in view, have we ventured to 
take up the pen in the cause of the sick and infirm 
and aged poor, that tlierehy some of those sail and 
weary hours which come to the most of ns now 
and then during life’s term, may to them in sonic 
degree be Hofteiied and iiiodilied by the sight of 
a garden, a fieM, or even a waysii'le flower. It 
would he especially pleasing if a Klower luMliliitiuii 
of an exti'iisive nature coubl be establisluiil in the 
iiieliDpolis of Loiuliin on a ]>erniaiient basis. We 
can only hope, however, that some day soon this 
may be really the case. 


INDISUUIMINATK ACQ IJAINTAXOES. 

IN TWO CIIAI’TKIIS.— CllAI'TKIl I. 

‘WiiEiiK shall WO go to, girls, this year? Most 
votes might to decide it ; and as your papa can’t 
iuimc with ns fur the whole lime, he won’t mind 
where we are.* 

‘To Scarborough I* we three girls exclaimed 
nlnioKt simuUaneoiisly in n^spuiise to our mother’s 
ipiestion. 

‘ Why to Scarborough V she asked, surprised at 
the niianimoiis ilesire ; for though a very friendly 
trio, still sometimes we were not so niiiled in our 
wish(?s. 

* Because it’s a delightful place/ replied Nora. 

‘And loads of people, anil a band ])lays uon- 
stiiiitly/ ailded Eimiiy, the musical one of the 
family. 

‘ And the bathing is ilelicions/ 1 chimed in. 

‘ I thought of Aldborough,’ said mamma nius- 
ingly : ‘ it is a nice rpiiet place, I hear, and not 
half so expensive as Scarborough.* 

‘Aid borough !* rchocil Eniniy; ‘of nil places 
under tlic sun it is the dullest. Madge Pierrojiont 
tolfl ns (|uito enough about Aldhorough. O don’t 
let us go there, maniiiia.’ 

Perhaps it was not UTinatiiral that we should 
have united in making n stand for iScarboronglb 
for we were all young. Nora, the eldest, wus Iwo- 
HTifl-lweiity ; Kniiny, a year younger ; whilst I 
hiul only just arrived at the mature age of eighteen. 
We had two younger brothers at school, Jock and 
Edward, and one small sister of seven years old— 
the pet, plaything, and baby of the family— U‘>8C 
by name. We had always livcil in the country, 
and as yet, oven Nora had been satisfied with the 
very limited gaieties our neighbourhood ufforcled. 
However, wo had lately hod our imaginations 
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considerably daxxled by the very vivid dtMteriplions, 
drawn fur our benefit, of the ciiuniis of ihu f|uecii 
of wtttering-plnees, by a fpiy cousin who had 
favoured ns with her society for a few weeks. She 
had found Kind’s Court very eiidunible for the 
iirst few days, uiid been most elianned with what 
she called our Arcadian siiiiplicit}'. The cowh and 
the poultry-yard came in for a hin'e Hhuro of | 
admiration ; and she aliiiuHl envied us, she said, 
of our free country-life. We had each our own 
riding-horse, and a roomy liasket-rarriage with 
a couple of ponies of our own, in which wc drove 
about most independently ; in fiU’.t, no rens(jnai»le 
indulgence was dcniied us ; and until tlie advent 
of Florence Ferrars, it harl never occuired to ns 
to dream of associating iliilliiess with our dear ohl 
home. 

* How you girls can stand it,* slie said, when her 
own ennui had grown insnjiportahle, * I do not 
know. 1 should die of diillness if 1 lived hei-e ; 
and if iny father was .as rii'li as yours, 1 shoiihl 
be very sorry to pul up with it* 

‘Hut Wft aren’t dull,* T ventured to say; ‘wo 
have .'ilwa 3 ’S lots to do. Bi^sidcs, wlii'ii the boys 
eonio back, we. have enough stir in the house. — 
Haven't we, Emmy ?’ 

‘Yes,* replieil falteringly. 

‘The boys!* echoed Florence disdainfully. * Really, 
Esme, ^'ou are a greatcT baby than i thought 3 ’ou 
were. Who cares about llie boys T * 

'Everybody in Ibis liouife,’ I answered soiiicwbat 
viciously. 

lint Florence, taking no further notice of me, 
ignored their importance, and c.\])laincd more glow- 
ingly Ilian ever to Nora and Eiiiiiiy the delight of 
a guy life, advising them, if they possibly could, as 
a first step, to induce mamma to select Eearborough 
when w-e started on our annual trip to the seaside. 

I was fascinaled myself with her nceount of it. 
Acconlingly, w’hen the. (]nc.stion of when* wc should 
go to was mooted, the answer, as 1 have before 
said, was unaiiiiiious. The ((iieslion of expense 
was not likely to be any barrier to the graliiicalioii 
of our wishes, as our father, whom I ought before to 
htave introduced .as Mr Haugliton of King’s (]?ourt, 
luad a handsome Ibrliine, and was the very lust to 
deny us aiiytliing upon which wc had set our 
hearts, lie was the most indulgent of parents, 
iie.\t to our mother, who w'as e«iually yielding; but 
we faiicietl, ])erli.ips really felt, that of the two in a 
question of right and wrong, he would be the tinner 
and most dillicult to get round. 

‘He bad sundry ore jiulices too old-fasbioncd 
notions,’ Florence Fermi's said, ‘which now we 
were grown up we would do well to uproot ami 
overcome.* 

This lost statement of hers surjiriscd us all very 
much, for wc h.*id been .accustomed to regard him 
os A veritablo oracle of wisdom and knowledge ; 
and the idea of our having to correct anything in 
him appeared truly absurd. However, experience I 
has since sliewn me how a bad influence can cor- 
rupt and undermine the very purest feelings ; so 
now 1 am not so surprised that Florence's words 
were not witliout the weight she intended them to 
have. 

Owing no doubt to Florcucc’s bints, wo by 
coininou consent refrained from entering into .any 
detailed list of our reasons for so much preferring 
Scarborough, when the question arose before our 
fatlior. lie mado no objection, only telling us that 


WT. must take care of oiirscdvcs for a few weeks 
there, as he could not, owing to some tiresome 
county husincs:?, accompany us. 

Ill due time, arrangements were made for our 
occupying a very nice house upon tlie esphanade ; 
and wlioii everything was fairly fixeil, Nora wrote 
to Florence, und told her how joyfully wc were 
anticipaling becoming iiemonally .acquainted with 
the gaieties she hail tiescrilicd. An answer came 
Imck with gmater rapidity than Florence's epistles 
usually appeared ; but she could not help writing 
to BJiy bow glad she was that at lost we were to be 
allowed to have some fun (ho she termed it) ; and 
.she only wished she could share it with us, she did 
so long for a change ; for she was slaying just 
then with an ehlerly aunt, who did not enter 
very conlially into the general tone of Florence’s 
coiiversiitions. 

Pour Florence ! AV^c all began to pity her. It 
was very hard for her to have to he shut up with 
Aunt Emily ; and by degrees we came to the 
conclusion that w'c could not do better than advise 
our iiiotlier to ask her to join us at the seaside. 
She would be invaluable at Siwirborougli, particu- 
larly as she knew the place, ami would be able to 
help us in a hundred ways, for wc were tliorough 
country girls. Hitherto, we liad been ]>erfectly 
saii.^tied with our hoi hand dresses .and shady 
wide-brimmed bats ; but wc should require to bo 
more in tbe fashion now ; and our mother, who 
hail iniUTied when very young, and whose life had 
been a singularly retired om?, was nearly as inno- 
cent and iinsopliisticaled as we w*erc ourselves. So 
Florence, in virtue of her experience and clever- 
ness, would be la^stowing quite a favour if she 
would consent to come ; and having easily obtained 
leave to invite her, Nora tlespatclied a pressing iu- 
vilation ; w'hicli, us in.ay be imagined, was promptly 
accepted. 

Floixmcc was a very pretty girl. No one ever 
divunit of denying her claims to beauty, whilst 
her manner was one of the most fascinating I 
ever encountered. She was one of those girls 
wliu nian.age to look well, no matter what they 
may wear— everything seemed to suit her ; and 
when she appeared, the first morning after our 
arrival, exquisitely dressed in a combination of 
biDwii velvet and silk, w'illi a (hiiiisbnrough hat to 
correspond, we invuliiiiturily ga/.ed at our own 
siinph; dresses in ab.solute dismay. 

‘ Where ani you going to, Florence V asked our 
mother, scared liersell' ut the grandeur. 

‘ (loing ?* echoed Florence. ‘ AVhy, to the SpiU* 

* 1 should have, tlinuglit you were going to some 
fetCy I'cjoined imiiiima. ^ 

‘ O no,* laughed Florence ; * everybody dresses 
decently here.* 

A¥e three, who were clad in such diilercnt stvle, 
involuntarily looketl at each other ; ami then 
Emmy, who felt the most^ aggrieved, said : ‘ Wo 
caii*t go out, then, like this, maiiima. We must 
get piaqicr things.* 

‘You look very nice, Emmy,’ answered our 
mother. ‘ Don't be dissatisfied. Nora and Esmd 
are not complaining.* 

‘lt*s a sliaine,* said Florence, when, under her 
escorl, we entered the gardens ami inuilc our way 
down to the jiromenailo, ‘One would think you 
.were iinrsery-inaids, instead of tlie rich Misses 
Uaughtoii of King's Court.’ 

‘Do wo look odd 7* asked Norn, flushing almost 
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painfully, but as it died awa}^ looking the persoiii- 
tication, in my oniiiioii, of fairy-like prettincss ; 
for Nora was Teally lar beyond Florence in good 
looks, thongli she hud not her wonderfully be- 
witching manner. 

^Bather like young women from the countiy,’ 
laughed Florence ; * but never mind, wo must 
coax Aunt llaiighton down into tho town, and 
iiiukc her open her purse-strings.’ 

Was it because we were such objects that so 
many people looked at us when we got down to 
where the baud was playing, .‘iiid began to mingle 
with the crowds who were walking about ? We 
concludiHl that it was, and nft(!r some persuasion, 
got Florence, who did not cant to be stationary, to 
sit down. Rose and her maid piesently joined 
us ; so we made rpiito ii large party. We had to 
tiiid nil un()L‘CU]iie<1 seat, if we were all to sit down ; 
so we wandered along in i|iiest, until we saw one 
upon which a solitary geiitleinan was seated. 

‘ That will do,’ said Florence : * wc can all sit 
here and she stopped, making a pretty gesture 
of iiiurshallitig us to onr places. - ‘ Nora, darling, 
you sit by me.— Oh, thank you no mucli.’ This 
i latter peiileiicc addressed to the occiipiiiit of the 
j seat, who moved towards the end in order to 
I gcconiinodute ns. 

1 never could understand Florence’s accesses of 
1 sudden affection for ns when we were within hear- 
I iiig of other people ; but T always noticed that 
wo became veiy precious to her if there was the 
slightest chance of her endoMnnents being over- 
licanl. On this occasion we were all very high up 
ill her good graces ; even Rose, whose existence 
she had hillierlo hardly noticed, was graciously 
pressed to seat herself on the iinappropriuted side, 
which chanced to he next to the gentleman. The 
latter remained for some time apparently wrapped 
up ill the perusal of liis newspaper, which he hud 
been reading when we came up to the seat ; but .at 
last h(f got up and moved slowly away. 

‘What a handsome mail !’ exclaimed Florence. 

‘ I wonder who he is ? But wc can easily find out, 
as he is sure to be staying at one of the hotels. We 
shall very likely got to know him.' 

‘How /' asked Kriiniy, with innocent wonder. 

‘Oh, if we go to any of the balls,' answered 
Floi’eiice. ‘ lie has probably come hci-e to recruit, 
and will stay for some time, lie's an oiticcr ; you 
can see that at a glance.’ 

‘Are oHice.rs so diiferent from other men?’ I 
asked, rather inten^sted in Florence's certaiiiiy 
willi rcganl to the stranger. 

‘ Yes ; of course they are. There 's a look— oli ! 
something I can't exactly explain, but unmistak- 
able,’ pronouncedTlorencc. 

‘You bad better not propose our going to any 
dances until papa comes,' put in Nora gently. 

‘ Mamma would not like it ; and you know we 
could not go without him.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Nora. If there 's going to lie a good 
ball, I *m going — so are yon. If Airs Jlevereux is 
hero, she will take us ; and f am sure she must bit 
the very Mrs Devci'eux whose nuiiie 1 saw iu the 
list of people at the Groimi, She will take us every- 
where, if Aunt Ifaughtoii doesn't like to go.' 

‘ Mamma would never let us go without her.’ I 
said in a very positive tone ; ‘ not if we oskeu a 
thousand times over ; I know she wotildn t.' I 

‘Well, perhaps she is right to keep you babies I 
as lung as possible,’ returned Florcuce airily. * You | 


certainly are sweet babes, so obedient 1 — Bose, my 
darling child, do try to sit still' The stranger was 
passing by as she spoke, and cast as ho did so what 
I thought was a very cool stare at us. 

1 did not like him even then, though I could not 
deny that he was a very good-looking man : it was 
only the tout ensemble that struck me as being very 
gentlemanlike ; but the lai^ dark eyes hod an 
expression in them, whether it was boldness or 
what I could not have defined : it was one I shrank 
from, though they rested but a second upon me ; 
the longer look foil upon Nora, our pretty sister, 
and, to my surprise, 1 noticed that slio was 
blushing. 

He walked slowly past us several times ; and it 
was only when she saw him ascending the steps 
leading "upwards towards the esplun.'ule that Floi^ 
C'licn won III Jiear of our moving home wards. 

I suppose it was sonic instinct that prevented ns 
from giving our mother any suspieion of t'iorence's 
true character, fur w(‘. by eoiiiiiioii consent rel'rained 
from tho sliglitest hint that lier convomatiou was 
upon topics which wo felt sure woiibl not be 
approved of. Little did wc know what her com- 
panionship was to end in, or else we would have 
paused before we Wi*ri‘ so reticent. Paused, did I 
say I I think I would almost have died sooner Llnin 
wiuil dill happen should ever have come to pass, 
for she was the cause of it 

Days Hew by, bright lovely sunny days, and 
at last the name of the Ktraiigi-r, who still lingereil, 
was discovered, by Florence of course, to be 
Gerald (lore; a Colonel, an TfoiioiirAble, and wliat 
was still more satisfactory to Ikt, a most eligible 
/ifiWi. Mrs Dcvereiix, who, as Florence had hoped, 
was staying at one of tlie hotels, had made 
his ar.(|uaiiitance at the tahle’dliote. Ife hud satis- 
factorily explained who he was. His regiment 
was in India; ainl he was Bojoiirning-— as Florence I 
had so quickly guessed — at Scarborough solely for 
the beiifdit of his health, W'hicli )iis residence i 
abroad bad somewbut impaired. Through Mi's ] 
Devereux's good otliccs, an iiitrodiictioii to Florence 
and, as a imtiiral sei|Uence, to oiii-selvus followed. 

Mrs Devereux was a pretty but rather pjuwt'e 
widow, who made up for lier ‘ lone lorn * coiiuitiuii 
by going wherever she thought the most uniuseineiit 
was to be found. She was well olT, so could alford 
to gratify her gay inclinations ; and she flitted 
about here, there, and everywhere, as brainless 
and heartless a little butterfly os could well lie 
imagined. She was charmed to meet lier dearest 
Florence, still more apparently enchanted to make 
onr acquaintance ; and she gnicUsl our mother in 
such a gushing, hewilderingly efl'usive inuiiner that 
one w’oulil have supposed they had formerly been 
old frieinls, instead of total strangers up to that 
time. She was most lavish in her offers to 
chaperone and take caro of ns : it would be such 
a pleasure to her ; she woubl be so proud of the 
charge of the Misses Haughton ; and I could dis^ 
tingiiish most audible encomiums on our good 
looks, which, of course, we were supposed not to 
hear. Nora was lovely, a n?gular Greuxe, a picture, a 
study ; her every nioveineut was so grocelul, so 
elegant. Eininy'and 1 hail to be satisfied with less 
rapturous praise : wc yrerc distingufe ; a»daliK(^ 
ness was found between mysedf and a celebratod 
Magdalen by Guido which she had almost wor- 
sliipped at Venice. ^ 

‘ bhe is a humbug, Emmy,' I said, aa we two 
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Blood on the balcony of the drawin^'-rooin windows 
catching; words hero and thero of her discourse. 

* 1 think so too/ said Kintny. 

But nianima and Nora were greatly delighted 
with her ; both were so innocent nntl iinsiiKpccting 
theniselvcB, that it never occurred to them to doubt 
the Binccrity of Florence’s friend. So it came to 
pass that Mrs Devereux, Nora, and Florence were 
constantly together ; and never were the trio to be 
seen except under the escort of Coloiud the Hon- 
ourable (lerald Oore. 1 fancy now, when I look 
back calmly, that Florence must have appropriated 
his attentions .as intended for lierstdf ; she w.'is so 
highly pleased and pleasant nil tlie time, and so 
anxious to learn everything with regard to the 
connections and prospects of that individiinl. All 
she found out was in his favour, as by the Feerage 
— which, of course, was immediately consulted — he 
was descrilied as the JJonourahle (leruld Core, 
eldest son of Lord Itayinond, and heir to Jhiymoml 
Castle, Gore Place, with a town residence in Port- 
man Sfpiare, &c. He must be cnonnonsly rich — 
lie could load her with diamonds, no doubt ; and 
she might have her opera-box and countless other 
<1e1igliLful indulgences which she had hitherto been 
denied. 

Florence doubtless wove many a rosy romance ; 
but the dark C 3 ’cs of the 1 loiiourable Derahl had 
fallen not upon her, hut upon our pretty sister 
Nor.i; and alas ! before poor innocent unsophisti- 
cated Nora knew it herself, she had bestowed 
upon him the iirst nUeclioiis of her young and 
innocent heart. 1 am sure 1 knew she loved him 
before she knew it herself; for I had nothing to do 
but to look on, and being of an observant nature, 
1 noticed many trilling circumstances which ])rob- 
uhly the most of people would have overlooked 
altogether. I think mamma was becoming rather 
uneasy at the growing intimacy ; for it was with 
evident trepidation she announced tfi us one iiiorn- 
ing that our father intendcMl joining us the next 
day. Perliii])3 slic felt she hml been rjithcr impru- 
dent even us reganled Mrs Devereux, but more 
particularly the colonel. Perhaps it was because 
she knew that our father would object to our being 
on such friendly terms with a man who was a 
stranger to him. Whatever it was, a silence fell 
upon 118 when liia letter Wius read — ominously 
prophetic of the dark chmd that wus cuniing. 

There was a grand gala in the gardens that even- 
ing, and we were all going ; even Pose was to be 
allowed to sit up to see. the illuminations and to 
witness all sorts of w'DiiHerful floating balloons, 
which os 3 ’et she hod only heaid of but never 
seen. Mrs Devereux appeared attired in a most 
bctwitching toilette, Florence in another, whilst 
we were wonderfully smart in white piqud dresses 
trimmed with red braid, and pretty white hats to 
correspond. As usual, Colonel Gore loomed in the 
distance, and presently joined us, fulling behind 
after a time, as if accideiilally, with Nora ; however. 
Rose kept closely by the side of the latter, and as 
tlio crowd stopped oiir ]iregrcss, 1 heard the child 
say : ‘ Papa is to be here to-morrow.* 

‘Is he P inquired Colonel Gore, evidently 
addressing Nora. * la ho really coming ?’ 

Nora’s reply was lost to mo in the rapid rush 
of an ascending rocket, for darkness was just 
beginning to come on, and the fireworks began in 
earnest Wc got serrated in the end, uiid I 
kept looking vainly lor them. At losti when 1 


least expected it, 1 was siKldeiily arrested by 
lieariiig a low hut distinct voice close by me saying 
in most iiiipassiuiied accents : * My own darliitg, you 
will *— 

Turning rapidly round, I beheld Nora, flushed 
anil I thought tearful ; whilst over her was 
bending ilic handsumc head of Gerald Qorel 1 
Wits H|)eechli!s.H and tlmnderslruck. It sfiemed to 
me to be the greatest audacity on his part to dare 
to address suidi words to my si^iter ; but she did 
not ajipareiitly re>-:enl them, nor did slie, strange 
to say, .appear to suspect that I had overhead 
them. 

The rosy tninsfdnii.'ilions, the blazing representa- 
tions, tlic myriad sliowei-s of softly falling golden 
iiiany-colourcKl changing stars were lost upon mo ; 
through tlio whirring wlieids and the whizzing 
rockets I seemed 011 I 3 ' to hear one voice whispering: 
‘My own darling, you will* 

VVhal woulfl Nora tell me when we got home? 
What were wc all to hiMir f fur that there was 
a confession to be made to us was as certain in 
my mind as it was that Colonel Gore hud confessed 
his iiflection to Nora's self. 

1 waikd whim we did get home, so sure, so 
certain she woiiM speak ; but not a word came. 
She was silent, and paler than minil ; whilst Flor- 
ence’s fair face wus daikcncd with a very palpable 
frown ; she was evidently aware that Raymond 
Castlo, Gore Place, and Portmaii Square were dying 
into ilistanee as far n.s her interest in them went, to 
sa}' nothing of the diamonds and the opera-box. 

After a time, Nora slipped quietly out of the 
room, and £ lost no time in following her. 

‘Nora/ I said, ‘Nora, dearest, T know* 

‘Know whatP asked Nora, as she turned her 
face away from me, and ])retended to be busily 
engaged in undoing licr fair tresses. 

‘ I heard— O Nora, you know what I heard this 
evening in the gardens !* 

‘I don’t/ she .'iiiswered slowly. 

‘O Nora!’ was all 1 couldVay, very rcproach- 
full}', wailing in silence altcrwards, hoping she 
might tell me of her own accoid. what it was 
evident I had not been intended to hear ; but I 
waiteil in vain; she would not tell me; and the 
next day papa arrived. 

‘ Who is he ? Where does he come from ? What 
is he doing here ? How did you make his acquaint- 
ance V were a few of the questions he asked when 
he first heard of our friend Colonel Gore. 

THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

ms FUKCTIUNB AND DIGNITIES. 

The Lord Mayor is, bo to speak, king of the City, 
a king who sorely puzzles foreigners. They see him 
and iiis queen or lady driving about in equipages 
far more sumptuous than those of royal Victoria ; 
they hear him called ‘My Lonl;* they know that 
the greatest potentates of the earth dine at his 
table ; and yet they fiml that, after a brief reign of 
twelve months, he quietly and cheerfully resumes 
his occupatinu of ctitilo-sidesman, grease-manufac- 
turer, typefounder, or drysalter. 

The chief magistrate of the City of London was 
at one time called the portgrave, portgreve, or 
portreeve; nlXerwunls jmeftciar. Then he became 
mayor, appointed by the crown, and removable at 
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pleasure; then mayor elected annually by the 
citizens ; and at last Lord Mayor, Some nobiblc 
men li;*nrc in the list of Mayors daring six or 
seven centuries —Sir William Walworth, who so 
resolutely grappled with the rebel Wat Tyler ; 
Sir llichaitl Whittington, every schoolboy’s Dick 
Whittington ; William Beckibril, better known as 
father of the Bcckford who wrote Vathek and built 
Fontliill Abbey; John Wilkes, the fiiiiious Radical 
who tronhlcd the govcniment of (leoige HI. so 
sorely; Francis Child and Rich.ml Hoarc, the 
great Fleet Street bankers ; ami many others. 
Moat of them have been commercial men ; but the 
first, Henry Fitz-Klwyne, was possibly a courtier, 
for he held the oftiee twenty-four years. Acconl- 
ing to the system afterwanls intnjdiiccd ami still 
maintained, an annual election must take place ; 
but the same poi-soii ina}* be rt!-i*locted. A few, 
like Whittington, liave thrice filled the mayoralty ; 
and a very few (more than five centuries ago) have 
filh^d it four, five, or even hLx times. Some pro- 
vincial corpumlioiis have Jiiucli exceeded these 
limits, having rc-ele<ded one niaj'or as many 
as eleven times ; while one particular Irish 
corporation has gone so far as twenty* three re- 
elections. Noblemen have not, so far as the list 
shews, been mayors or bunl Mayors of London ; 
whereas two Cecils have been Mayors of iStuiiiford, 
a Stanley Mayor of *• proud Preston,' a son of one 
peer Lord Mayor of JJubliii, and a son of another 
peer Mayor of Drogheda. LondonileiTy in b 3 ’goiie 
times thought lit to make one particular clergyman 
its Mayor five years in succession. 

A knotty point it has been to determine whether 
these civic dignitaries are ‘Worshipful,' ‘^fost 
Worshipful,* ‘ Ifonourable,' or ‘ Right Ifonourable 
and we arc not certain that the problem is solved 
even yet. The Lord Mayor of London is sum- 
moned to the royal palace to sign liis iiaiiie to the 
proclamation of the accession of a new sovereign ; 
and this lias been diunnerd a justification for 
awa^ling to liiiii the Privy Councillor's title of 
‘Right Honourable.' Mr Mayor is jealous of bis 
dignity in all provincial corporal if ms ; be claims 
precedence over the sheriff of the town, and over 
the high-sheritf of the comity in all inatters relating 
to the town. But the Lord Mayor of London is a 
very big man indeed ; not only does he take pre- 
cedence of all the subjects of the crown within 
the (.‘ity, but even of the ]>rince8 of the blood-royal. 
A notable instance of this took place in ItiOG, 
when, at the funeral of Lord Nelson, threfs of the 
king's sons- -Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and 
Duke of Clarence— went in the procession ; the Lord 
klayor claimed and established his right to take 
precedence of them as soon os they hud entered 
the City through Tiunple Bur. Two other cities 
share with London the honour of having a ‘Lord’ 
Mayor, namely York and Dublin. In one partic- 
ular York is more distinguished than the othf»* 
two cities; for Us Lady Mayoress is uxilitled, if 
she likes to claim it, to call herself ‘ Lady’ So-and- 
so for the rest of her life, whether her husband 


I bos been knighted or not Many, it is said, have 
exercised this right, which York has embodied in 
an old rhyme ; 

The Mayor is a Lonl for a year and a day ; 

But his wife is a Lady for ever and aye. 

The Mayoress in soini) towns has a silver cradle 
presented to her if she a<lds a new arrow to the 
family quiver iluriiig her liusbainl's year of office. 
This cerciiioiiy has taken place at York, Liverpool, 
Accrington, and possibly some olhci' jirovincial 
towns. The lady of Mr Alderman Copedand had 
one of these delicate testimonials prcseute.d to her 
in 1855, when her husband was Lonl Mayor of 
London. 

Of course the chief magistrate of our great City 
is a well-known (’it^'-man before he becomes Lord 
Mayor ; and this leads us to sa^'a little concerning 
his selection and election. The basis of the ])opiila- 
tioii of the City of London, so far us concerns 
corporate influence, is the frecmtni. This buily 
coiisisIimI forine.rly only of the meiuhers of the 
great Companies or giiihls ; hut other modes of 
obtaining the frcecloin are now available. The 
liccrij or liecnjmenf a select bod}* of the freemen, are 
the ]trinci]>al members of tlie several Companies. 
Starting from the mcdiioval limes, when couit 
onii'ials wore the livery or uniform of their 
sovereign, the baron's retainers the livery of tlieir 
chief, the cavalier the livery of his laily-love, tlie 
confessors and ])eniteiiU the livmy of tlie Church 
—starting from this origin, a livor\', badge, or dis- 
tinctive garment of outer clothing was achipled by 
the City (’onipaiiies, at one time nearly a huiuhvd 
ill number; ami in tlie early days of the Loril 
Mayor’s show the live ry of these. Cknupanies made 
a very gay ui>peiiraiice. As at ijreseut arrangtiil, 
the City is divided into twenty-six wards, each of 
wliicli is subdivided into precincts. The livcry- 
meii cullectividy form the ('oinmon Hall. The 
(hmmon Council consist.s of soinewhat over two 
hundred member.**, electoil b}' frcenien-honseholders 
out of their own body, so many for each waiil. 
It constitutes virtually tlie. House of Commons 
Ilf the City, ami lias a verv inllueiitial voice in all 
corporation affairs. The Aldcrnusn are clecteil for 
lift', in all except a siimle instance one for each 
ward, and f‘X(rrci.se hoUi corporate and judicial 
functions. The Jjord Miiyor and the two shcrills 
arc elected for one year only. The Lonl Mayor 
must jieecs.'sarily have been, and be at tlie time of 
election, an alderinaii. We need not go into any 
detail h(irc concerning the duties of aldermen 
ami sheriffs ; Hulficc it to say that they aro luostly 
of a magisterial cliaraclcr, dealing with oflences and 
olfcnders against the law. 

Let us state a little more precisely the mode m 
which the Lord Mayor is selected for Jiononr. 
Oil the 2.0tli of September every year, Michoel- 
nms or St Michael's Day, the lively men of the 
several compaiiic.s meet in Comtnon Hall. The 
Crier r«?uds out a list of nldemicn, omitting those 
who have not been sberifls, and those who have in 
some former year filled the office of Lord Mayor 
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or liuvo * passed the chair.' Ocnerdlly speahing, 
lliere are about eight or ten alderiiieii eligible. 
Usually the first two in seniority of aliicrniaiiship 
are selfcteil ; for it is seldom that a really con- 
tested election tabes place. In case the decision 
i 4 not tiimnitnous by show of hands, a poll is 
demanded, and the result of the polling is an- 
nounced seven days afterwards. The two fijiprovcd 
names are then oiticially announced by the ('oni- 
iiion Scigennt to the (.\)urt of Aldermen ; and tliis 
court deciiles which of the two to s«.'lect. Here 
again seniority is so much the rule that the 
f’iti/ens know pretty well beforehand who will be 
Lonl Mayor for the (msiiing year. For example, 
oil Michaedmns Day last year, the liverymen in 
t.\)iunioii Jlall selected the two seiiirn* .'ddernieii 
who had not ‘passed the chair,’ and iheii the Court 
of Aldermen docided on the senior of these two, 
Alderman CJotton. On siihseipieiit dates, ending 
with the eventful .OLli of November, the new lionl 
Mayor takes certain oaths in ])ri!seii(;e »jf the 
outgoing Mayor and the ahleniieii, attends the 
LonrChancellor to obtain the graciems .approval of 
the Crown for the, choice whicli the citizens have 
made, and attends in the. CJourt of Fxchi.M|iier to 
be sworn in by the barons of that court. To go 
to Westminster for this .sweariiig-in ia the md 
purport of what is known to all Londoners 
;w the Lord !Mayor\s Show, a ceremonious forma- 
lity still kept up, although its real meaning 
lias departed. After the Norman Compiest, the 
chief municipal otlicers were persons appointed 
by tlie king to collect from the citizens whatever 
bixes he chose to impose ; and even when 
the citizens obtained the right of electing those 
otliecrs, the latter were still bound to render 
ai'.couiil to the king of moneys tlue to or claimed 
by him from the corporation. The Lord Mayor 
has still, cciiturie.s afterwards, to satisfy the Kings 
(or Queen’s) Barons of the E\«‘hcquer that he is ‘a I 
lit and proper mail’ to uiidertake this iiiiaucial 
responsibility'; 

The Lonf Mayor, though never before so h.anl 
worked as he is in)W (a p«)iiit w'e shall notice prea- 
cntly), was in the tiirhulciit days of the i’laiita- 
geiiets and the Roses a much more daring public 
charactiT. Again and again he confronted the 
sovereign for the time hiMiig, deiiiamling and 
generally obtaining a restitution of civic, iwivi- 
legos which had been im]ierilled. At one time 
he joined the feudal barons against the king, at 
another the king against tjie baroii.'<, according to 
the varying exigences of troubled politics. Often 
the (JiLy Companies and he had a struj^lp as to 
which should exercise control over disobedicut 
members of the several crafts. As the Lord 
Mayor’s City of London w'as topograjdiically 
situated between the king’s ’J’ower of JiOiidoii 
and the king’s palace at Westminster, the civic 
dignitary had soniotiincs to be consulted lieforc a 
state criminal could be conveyed to the Tower; 
and once now and then the citizens saw the Mayor 
himself escorted by anned men to that stronghold. 
All tilings considered, it iiiny be stateil that the 
Lord Mayor of London lias for live centuries been 
an upholder of civil and religious liberty. 

Is there any living man in the City of Loudon 
who works liarder than the Lonl Slayor f We 
may almost venture to answer this question in the. 
negative, after learning something of the daily 
routine. Not of course muscular labour, nor the 


ploilding brain-work of the counting-house ; but 
an almost unceasing train of duties in which liis 
olHcial good name is concerned. 

First coiiie. the strictly corporate functions, dis- 
tinct from those connected wilh the administration 
of jiislice. The. Lord Mayor j)re.ddesat the sittings 
of the. ( Viiirt of Alilerincn both in that court and 
ill the Loni Mayor’s cfuirt. He prasides similarly 
over the Court of (.Jommoii ( Vuincil and the Com- 
mon Hall, though with an oe.casioiial deputy or 
substitute. He is chief coiiservatuu of the Tliaincs. 
He attends the Conimis.«ioii of Sewers, and various 
committec.s ior iiiuiiicipal purposes. He is in 
repeatetl coinniiinication with the govi.Tiimeiit on 
matters relating to the special rights and privileges 
of the (‘ily, whirh are great»fr than those of any 
other municipality in the kingdom, lie has to 
sign afliilavits to ciTtain notarial documents, and 
to attend to a ininiber of minor iluties groilually 
learned afb'r the showy pageant which inaugurates 
hi.s year of oiliee. 

Next we have a list of his duties in a judicial 
and magisterial eapacily — iniicli more exacting of 
lime ami iillention than the miinieipal fuiietion.s 
just mentioned. He is a jinlge of the Central 
(.Criminal Court ; a judge of the London Sessions 
held in (inildlmll ; a just ice of tlie peace for South- 
wark ; a judge of the (.’onrt of Ilnslings. He is 
esclieator in Lomlon an»l Suiitliwark (an occasion- 
ally exercised function bearing relation to the 
fcc-sim]»le of estates). Ami he is a police inagis- 
trale at the Maiisiou-house ; an oHi>'e that occiipic.s 
more of his time, perhaps, than any other one of 
his iluties. 

Kven all this is far from exhausting the list. 
The Iiord Mayor is expccteil to lead off the estab- 
lishment of siili.'^criptioiis fur the relief of all kinds 
of extensive siitfenngs in all parts of the world — 
fiood.4, enriliquake.s, shipwrecks, con(lagration.s, 
colliery disasters, famines, war-ini.series, &c., and 
to be the custodian of * Mansion-house Funds’ fop 
.such purpose?^. He ia exjurcled to ]n'eside at ])ublic 
meetings of the citizens in (luihlliall. He is one 
among a select boily of dignitaries who attend (as 
we have aln'ady iiioiitioiied) the first meeting of 
the Privy Council after the accession of a new 
.sovereign. He is Chief Butler at the coronation 
(not a very arduous oHice, however, and amply 
remuueriited in the form (d a golden cup as a fee). 
He is a governor of Christ’s Hospital, a governor 
of King’s C»)llcrge, a trustee of St Paul’s School, 
and governor or trustee of a larger imniher of 
other public institutions than we can count. If 
an Emperor, a (.’/..ar, a Shah, or a Sultan visits 
England, the Loiil Mayor is expected to enact the 
part of liosl when the illustrious foreigner conde- 
scends (if it is a cuiidescensiun) to cuter within Iho 
City precincl.s. 

It has been said that the excessive fcastiiigs 
going on in the City, as if eating were the chief 
ciuployinent of corporations and guilds, ‘have 
tnriicd aside jiuhlic attention, not onjy from the 
business e.apacities of the chief officers, but also 
from the real iiatinx* of the institutions themselves.’ 
And in relation to the. almost continuous labours 
of the Lord Mayor, ‘we arc not aware how the 
mere enumeration of such an overwhelming 
I ainniint of business may atl'ect the fancy of the 
' sportive wits wlio amuse themselves at the expense 
I of the nilice .and the officer ; but w'O do know tliat 
I the latter need desire no better revenge than to bo 
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allowed to catch one of them eaid gentlemen, anti 
place him in the civic chair for a single week.’ 

The Lord Mayor’s working day begins earlier 
than that of most merchants or Cily men. Hu hna 
to read a vast number of letters on a great varii^y 
of subjects — soliciting oilico, asking fur ad via*, 
appealing for his putronago of charities, begging 
him to open bazaars and exhibitions, snliciting his 
services in laying the first stones of public building 
or unveiling public statues, &c. ilia secretary sifts 
all the letters fii-st, to separate the chaff from the 
wheat ; but still the n^plics to he sent are very 
numerous. Then, in the regular business of tlie 
clay, he signs receipts for City duos, hears appliai- 
tions, grants warrants, A1)niit noon he enters 
! the justice-room, robed and headed by his macc- 
I bearer; and there ho is generally engaged thi-eu 
I or four hours. At various hours on various tlays 
I his Lordship attmids to other duties which we Imve 
I cniiiiicruted above ; and altogether he is said to sign 
I his name about a thousand times every week. 

I The Loid Mayor, in ruwanl for tliCftO labours, 
; has — if not 

: I The divinity that doth hedge .a king - 

i at least a certain leaven of ivgal dignity, ife has 
j ; his sword-bearer, his sor.'eaut-at*arms, his se^goaiit- 
I carver, hU neigeants of the cliandhu', his es |uitvs, 
j his crier — altogether about twoiily m(Unber.s of the 
: houseliuhl (shall wu K.aY ‘ eoiirliers T), who are 
! entitled to be called * E.si|uirc.’ lie has a splendid 
I TetiiiLie of domestics, and Mnaintaiiis tlirco tables 
> daily’ at the Mansion-house. The. kitchen of 
: that structure has the. nccessorie.s ibr cooking the 
j banquets given in the siiperh Egyptian Hall, 
i The plate chamber, guarded «lay ami inglit, coii- 
: tains gold ami silver plate, of great v.due ; tlii.s 
j belongs to the corpomtion, and is only le.iiL to the 
; Lord Mayor, wlio signs a bond recogiii.**iiig his ro- 
! spoiisihility for its diu; preservation. The more rare 
i and expensive hanquet.s at (jiiildliall uru given by 
I the corpomtiuii collectively ; but the iiioru Ireqiieiil 
! hospitalities at the Man.-ioii-hnuso are at the option 
! of the Lord Mayor. Option, however, is .scarcedy the 
. word to emidoy ; he. is expected to ke.ep almost 
i ’open house;’ and if he does not, he ]eavu.s huhind 
j him a ri-piitation fur shabbine.'js. Wards, com- 
panies, cabiiiut inini-ster.*!, jndge.^, bishops, members 
I of the liberal profo.'^.sions, all are invited in turn ; 
; and a Mansion-house dinner is a dinner cvcui in 
I the estimation of gastronomic dilettanti. The Tjady 
. Mayoress, too, gives many halls and a.ssenddii!s in 
; the course of the year, .at which the wives and 
I daughters of wealthy cilizeiis blaze in their jewels 
! like court ladies at the we.st eial. 'I'Jie Lord Mayor 
! has robes for dill'eivnt nccasious— blairk silk, violet 
; silk, BCiirlet cloth, and crimson velv(!t. lie has 
! also swonls for different ceivnionials — Liie cummoii 
i sword, the Sunday sword, the black sword, and tlie 
; pearl sword. His gorgeous mace, more than five 
; feet high, was a present from royally, 
i Of course all this co-sts u great deal of money ; 
! and occasionally an aldenuaii is said to shun the 
i mayoralty on this ground. Although the regular 
I salary is ten thousand a year, with something more 
i in fees, the total outlay gimenilly readies twenty 
I or twenty-Kve thousand pounds— the surplus com- 
I ing out of his Lordship’s private nurse. TJie 
I exjj^nses of Lonl Mayor's Day (generally over three 
I ihoiisaiKl pounds) arc home* half by his Lordship 
I and half by the sherifis ; but the Laiiquetiuga at 


the Mansion-house are paid for out of his purse. | 
He provides the horses for the state coacli, the . 
sumptuous liveries, and the state carriage and ! 
horHOs for the Lady Mayoress. j 

About the grand doings on the 9th of November| j 
we shall see in another article. | 


CONJURERS AND SPIRITUALISTS. 

IN TWO PARTS.-— PART 11. 

The disai)po.arance of persons from a closed 
cabinet, and their imiiiodiate reappearance in some 
wholly unexi.Hu:tud quarter ; the tying up of men 
with ropes in a very stringent and coniidicated 
way, and the speedy loosening by scjiiie agency j 
neither visible nor easily comprehciisihle ; the rais- 
ing of a table in the air on the tips of the lingers ; 
the causing of a walking-stick to striit about the 
stage a-s if a human linnd held it ; the floating I 
(if a hiiiiian figure in luid-uir; the disaiipeamnce | 
of a man from a strongly conled box only just j 
large emnigli to contain him ; Uie entrance of a j 
man into a box covered with canvas and well \ 
corded — all these and many other feats performed I 
by this best of onr coiijuivrs either imitate, ami ! 
iM|nal the ndiicvenieiits of spiritualists, or »»xc.el | 
them without any imitation at all. How the things = 
are done, it is not liere to siirnii.se ; any one may 
gue.ss at jilea'Siire ; of course it is not the ]>roviiico 
of the e.vliibitor, who live.s hoin'Stly by an e.\er- | 
cisis of his practice*, ])alieiic.e, and skill, fo tell irs ’ 
whic.li of our guesses aiv right and which wrong. 
Me.ssr.s Maskelyne and Uooke'.s T)erforniancc>s at 
the Egyiitiaii Hall, Piccadilly, the chief of the i 
kind tiiat have Uren witne.ssed in England in 
recent years, are especially rich in these puzzle- ; 
inents ; one guess u]>.sel8 another, and the real clue ■ 
can mrely lui delected. Rut all is honestly ivpre- , 
seiited os being what it really is — conjuring, or 
iiioro majestically c>xpre.'«sed, experiments based on 
till} known propertic.s of niiitter and the known 
]>iinciples of scimiee, without any appeal to 
spiritiiul or siqieniutiirul iiilliieiice.s. It is a great 
blot u]ioii Fpiiiliuilistic iierfurniances, even if all 
else were trustworthy, that so many of them are 
curried on in the dark, or in a light so dim that 
a spectator cannot roly on the accuKicy of his 
vision. Why cannot the * spirits’ honestly come 
out into broad daylight! Why use ii dark closet 
ibr the nqie- trick (originally an iiiveiitioii by the 
spiritualists) instead of Alighted stage'! If flowers 
can he made to grow at tlie coniiiiaiul of u ‘spirit,’ 
why not by full daylight and on an open table? 

If guitai's are played l>y invisible fingers under a 
table, or peoplea Iog.s pincheii by a tricksy spirit 
under the shield of an overhanging table-cover, 
why not openly with full daylight pouring in at 
the windows 7 Let the lioticsl spiritualists separate 
themselves from the crafty and fraudulent by 
doing in open day (if they can) what the latter 
only do in darkness or semi-darkness, 

Wc have spoken above of ' the floating of a 
human figure m mid-air.’ This, wc may hero add, 
forms a part of Mr Maskelyne's display of wonders. 
The exhibitors speak positively of ‘ Mr Maskelyne’s 
undoubted ascent into the tropical heat of the dome 
[presumably the arched ceiling of the eakibition- 
rooiii], and descent therefrom.’ The room is so 
much darkened, adiuiltiiig only a' narrow belt of 
very bright lights that spectaton ora not certain ox 
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much more than that Kmelhinri floats above their 
beofls ; whether that soinetliinfr is siibstantial or 
ojitical, a reflected inia^e of Mr Maskelync, or the 
veritable man hiiiiKclf ; and, if the latter, how ho 
^ets tliere— are knotty ijuesliutis. Mr Pepper's 
(Jhost ingenuities have sliewii what extraordinary 
results may be obtained by a cuiiibiiiatiou of re* 
fleeted and transiiiitted light. 

In the exhibitions of celebrated automata, such 
os M. Camus's miniature coach, Vaucanson’s flute- 
player, and Maolzcl’s trumpetor, there was no 
pretence ; even Vancanson’s duck which dabbled 
111 the water, swam, drank, quacked, maile the 
peculiar movements of a duck, raised and moved 
its wings, dressed its feathers with its hill, extended 
its neck, took barley froni the hand, swallowed it, 
mode the proper movements of the niustdes of the 
neck while so doing, and (apjiarently) digiisted the 
food, was, like most other automata, lioiieHtly put 
forward as a specimen of exciuisite inecliaiiisin 
ca|j;ible of imitating the iiioveiiieiits of an organ- 
ised being. No nonsense about unseen intelli- 
gences or spirit mediums ; no necessity for doing 
in semi-darkness that which was well accom- 
]iliHlicd in full light. The same may be said of 
speakinq-marJiinnHj a few examples of which have 
been witnessed and heaul in England. 'I'he elab- 
oration of pipes, vibrating louguiis, valves, keys, 
^c. was considerable ; but there was no coneeal- 
iiient of the fai;t that a human performer was con- 
cerned the whole of the time, pressing down 
k«*ys or studs which put the sound-producing 
meclianisin into action. 'I'hc thing was admired 
for its real merits, without a halo of falsity to 
enhanee its attractions. Aa to th(* A utomaion Chess- 
playrr, once so famous, and still occasionally imi- 
tated, it was someth iug of a cheat ; for a luan was 
concealed within the apparatus, the wlieel-w'ork 
being a mere blind. See JouttuU, No. 632. 

And now w’e come to Messrs Maskelyne and 
Cooke's A utomaion Whist-player, rejoicing in the 
name of Psyrha; Avliicli for a year or two has been 
an insolubie pnxzle to Lomloncirs and visitors to 
London. If thinking he necessary in any game, 
it is assuredly necessary in whist; and Psycho 
meets fairly good players on erpial teniis. If 
mechanism does not think, and if no ‘spirits' 
guide the movements of Psycho, there must be a 
human confederate; and this question of coii- 
f^ederacy is as givat a myst(Ty as anything else. 
What wc are told of the origin of Psycho is os 
follows. Mr John Algernon Clarke had long 
meditated on a scheme for the construction of a 
machine for playing at cards ; he cornniunicatmi 
his idea in 1873 to Mr Maskelyne, whose practic^il 
acquaintance witli w’atch and clock ineclianiani 
liad made him well familiar with the action of 
wheel-work, &c. Two years were s]ient in elab- 
orating the details; and early in 1875 Psycho 
was aildcd to the list of amusing wonders ex- 
hibited by Messrs Maskelyne and Cooke in the 
metropolis. 

Tlie Psycho arrangement is as fuHowa : A figure, 
considerably less than adult size, and dressed in 
oriental garb, aits cross-legged on an oblong box 
about two feet long, eightee.n inches wide, and 
fifteen high. The croivti of the head reaches about 
two feet and a half above the box on which the 
figure is seated. The box and figure together, are 
quite portable^ detached from everything else, and j 
curried about with ease. • Ou the sta^ or floor of the I 


room is placed (not os a fixture) a low broad stool ; 
on this IS ])lac(Hl, upright, a hollow glass cylinder 
about eighteen inches high by ten in diameter; 
and ou the cylinder is placed the box siippurliiig 
Psycho. The stool, cylinder, and bottom of the 
box are turned up and about, and shewn separately 
to the audience before the performance begins ; 
while small windows iu the side of the box and 
figure give a ]ieep into the inside. There is no 
doubt that the smallest of Tom Thumbs would fail* 
to find sitting or crouching room within ; and on 
all sides the idea is given up that there is any 
living person within the iimcliine ; a repetition of 
the trick of Kumpeien’s ‘automaton’ chess-player 
— in the interior of w'hicli, us we have suid, was 
concealed a liuniaii being — certainly docs not occur 
here, whatever niiiy he the nature of the real mys- 
tery'. The box and figure are free from contact 
witii anything behind, such as a scene or a screen, 
as any of the spi^ctalors may approach and walk 
round them. They are free from overhead con- 
nection, as a stick is passed IiorizonUdly over the 
head of Psycho. They arc free from side coimec- 
tioiis, ;is the audience can see clearly yiasl the 
right and left sides of Llieiu. Lastly, they are fi*ee 
fi*om connection with the floor underneath, except 
through the luedinni of the transparent glass 
cylinder on which the box rests, ami which is 
open at both ends. Rarely has nn exhibited figure 
made so near an apyiroacli'to complete isolation as 
this. Psycho's right arm, in a sleeve of oriental 
cut, has a power both of vertical and horizontal 
motion. 

Next for the stage aiTangements connected wdlli 
the ydayiiig of a game at whistw A table is placed 
somewhat in front, hut on one side of Psycho, with 
chairs for throe persons. Tliri'O. visitors ai’e invited ■ 
to come upon the stage. There is every reason to 
hidievo that collusion has no place here ; whether 
the persons are known one to another, or to Mr 
Maskelyne, or are stniiigcrs who hayipcn to be 
present on that ocra««ioii, the proceedings are just 
the same, the only condition being that all three 
shall have n fair "knowledge of whist. An open 
space of five or six feet is left bctw'eeu Psycho 
and the table, and Mr Maskelyne is gcnemlly 
somewhurc within this space. A nnck of cards is 
placed on the table, and the players cut fur 
partners, Mr Maskelyne cutting us deputy for 
Psyciio, The three players sit down. Psycho’s 
pailner opposite to him, and two of them cut for 
deal. The cunls arc then shutlied, finally cut, and 
dealt, just as in onlinary wliist-yday. Air Mas- 
kclyiie takes (backs uppermost) Psycho's tliirteea 
canis, and inserts theiii one by one in a <|uad- 
raiital rack or frame in front of the figure ; 
the bottom edge of each caid being held in a 
groove, the rest of the card standing up freely, 
with its face towards Psycho. The play be|;in8. 
Mr Maskelyne announces audil.»ly the name of the 
card put down by each player, AVlicii it is 
Psycho's turn to play, the figiiro raises its right 
arm, and passes the hand gently along the tops of 
the cards ; the liaml stops over some one particular 
cnnl, the finger and thumb clasp it, pull it out 
of the rack, and Psycho holds up the liice of the 
ciird towards the audience. During this time Mr 
Maskelyne is at least a yard distant, and does 
not touch any part of the figure, the 1k)X, the glass 
cylinder, or the supporting stool. The length of 
tile sweep of Psycho's arm depends ou the position 
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of the cards in the rack ; for the best card to play i 
at any particular moment may be the first in the 
ruck, or the thirteenth, or iiny intcruicdintc posi- 
tion. Psycho to look at his several cards 

each time, and to pick out that which may be most 
advantageously played ; real mental deliberation is 
us nearly imitated us it cun well be. Mr Muskelyiie 
a]>proacfiGS, takes the selected canl from Psychos 
liiinil, and throws it down on the table os part of u 
trick — won by Psycho and his ])urtner, or against 
them, ns the case may be. Thus the game ]m)cecHls, 
trick after trick. Mr Moskclync announces audibly 
the names of nil the fifty-two cards ]ilaycd ; hut he 
never tdU Psycho (so far as we know) wliaf card to 
play. Psycho’s partner arranges the tricks which 
these two have won. Only one? deal is ]>1 ayed at each 
exhibition ; it sometimes stroros most for Psycho 
and his paiinor, sometimes for their antagonists, 
acconling .*is the caitls happen to lie, (jr as the 
players arc equal or unequal in skill. 

^^)w, how is all this accoiiiplishcil '\ A search 
at the Patent Office tells iis that the ]ircliininary 
steps fr)r a patent urcre taken by Mr Maskelyne 
and Mr (Jhirkc Last year. The patent is for 
* Improved Means fur Actuating Automatic Mech- 
anism.’ The spcciticatioii speaks of condensed nir, 
rarefied nir, a pedestal reservoir, valves, a piston, a 
coiled spring or weight, a lly-wheel, a fan-blast, 
and bellows within an automaton figure. But the 
description, iinaccoiiqianied by any iliagram, U 
diflicult to make out ; and no bint is given as to 
whether it applies at all to Psycho. We aiHj not 
to forget that there have been such things known 
ns patents taken out ns ;i iii(;re blind, to throw an 
inrinisitivo iiiiblic on the wrong scent. 

Succtators are left to guess as they may. If Mr 
MasKclyiic presses his foot nii a lever or spring, it 
certainly cannot be detected. If an assistant can 
sec Psycho’s canls, where lie is nlacod is a puzzle. 
Whether the words uttered audibly by Mr Maske- 
lyne contain instructions or a<Ivice as to wliat canl 
shall be played by Psycho, wo do not know; it 
is possible, but probabilities go against it. 

Prfjfcsaor Williaiii Pole, F.ibS., who is known to 
be skilled both in mechanism and in card-]dny, has 
gone at some length into Fpiauilations concerning 
the philosophy of Psycho. Ho states that the 
figure can jday picquet, ecarle, cribbagc, and other 
canl-ganies just as well as whist. He has given all 
the details of a game— or at least one hand of a 
game — which ho witnessed, and wliicli was well 
contested on both sides ; Psycho and his partner 
scored two hy cards and two by honours. Pro- 
fessor Pole pusses in review, one by one, various 
speculations as to tlio mode in which the Auto- 
maton is actuated. He gives u]) all idea of a 
living being concealed within the niechanisiii. 
lie ecpially dismisses any belief in connccting- 
wircs proceeding from the figure to a confeilerate ; 
the isolation seems too complete for ibis. He 
discusses the agency of magnetism and the agency 
oHieat, but without giving a venlict in favour of 
eitlier of them ; and takes refuge ut last in pneu- 
matics. He conceives that an aii^pussage may 
exist in one of the legs of the stool, jdaced over a 
small invisible hole in the stage ; the air-possugc 
extending up through the glass cylinder, tlie box, 
and the figure. An air-pump, under or behind ihc 
stage, could cither condense or rarefy the air in the 
apparatus. If the bottom of the box, resting on 
the open end of the cylinder, consists of an elastic 


diaphragm, this would bulge slightly up or down 
according as the nir beneath it were condensed or 
rarefied. It is within the grasp of delicate mechan- 
ism to make this bulging act os a moving force, 
which, through the medium of valves, levels, &c. 
might set ip action the arm, hand, and fingers of 
the figure. Possibly compnrssed air may produce 
the horizontal nioveiiients of the arm, anil rarefied 
air the vertical. All this is or may be scientific 
and mechniiic^'il ; but Professor Pole frankly con- 
fcMScs his inability to sec in what way human 
iiilelligciicc is concerned. Tf Mr Maskelync knows 
all the ranis in Psycho’s hand, ami signals which 
to play on each orrasion, he is virtually the player 
of that hand ; but if he (lors not possess this know- 
ledge, nor give those signals, then a confederate is 
the real player, relying on a knowledge of Psyclio’s 
cards obtained we know nut how. 

The great authority on whist, ‘ Cavendish’ (an as- 
sumed name), has pl.-iyod with the figure as partner, 
aiitl bears witness to the skill with which Psycho’s 
hand is played. Professor I’ole, while witnessing 
a game in which lie himself did not play, says : ‘ 1 
coufess that to me, standing beside this little w'oodeii 
doll, apparently isohiteil from any liuiiian agency, 
and seeing it not only iniilate liiinian motions, but 
exert human intelligence and skill, the effect seemed 
weiitl and uncanny ; and I could hardly wonder at 
the spiritualists, who seriously conjectureil that 
Psycho may be one of the manifestations comprised 
ill Iheir own psyehologic*.al creed.* Those who 
have gone most fully into the subject believe 
that, if they knew the real method of operation, 
they woiiltl admire the scientific skill quite as 
much os they now admire the well -concealed 
mystery. 

The other feats of Psycho iK'Cil not be doscribrnl. 
Once admit that human agency can make him play 
a hand at whist, and wc mav well believe ilial he 
can perform sums in arithmetic, spell wonU in 
‘spelling-bee’ fashion, guess the canJs chosPii by 
jiersoiiH among the audience, imitate handwriting, 
I'tc. Oiiliiiary conjuring, the Psycho incchau- 
ism, will pnaluce these results. 

We are, we think, jnstificfl in saying emphatic- 
ally, that scientific men ami mechanical con- 
slnictors, by tlie exercise of well-trained intelli- 
gence, can produce results fully as marvellous as 
any recorded of Bpiritualisin, and more marvellous 
than any that can be n'gaviled as really well 
autlieiiticated. There i.«f skill shewn in (so-called) 
spirit ]»hotography, but it is skill applied to an 
iiii)>ropcr purpose ; and the siuiie may be said ^ of 
many other money-making cxliibitions in which 
‘mediums’ ara concerned. 

One word more. Jt is no heresy a^^inst science 
to suppose Hint there may be physical forces or 
natural laws which arc not yet sufficiently known, 
to occupy a iduce in dofinile ircniiscB ; nay, scieu- , 
tific. men are the veiy persons most likely to admit 
such jirobability. But it is u very different affair 
when knavish exhibitors hood wink and defraud the 
public by concocted ‘ maiiifeHtationB.* It is also a 
very dilforeut affair when honest but credulous 
ptirsoiis, witnessing something that really is woiihy 
of investigation, allow themselves to be led into 
‘spiritualistic’ theories of such a nature as to 
depart from science altogether. 
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‘STORM WARRIORS.* 

Our roclv-boiuid aiasts and tlie narrow soas that 
wasli our t:]ioi'cs ai'O, and always have been, pro- 
verbially lalal to the sailor. Vrom whatever 
dircclioii oiir islands are approached, dan^ei's mor« 
real than the fabled Scylla and (;?harylKlis of old 
yawn before Ihcj hardy nmriner. On the east coast 
of Kent stretcli Iho troacherons Cloodwin Sands ; 
while, the Irish Channel, the dills of the Isle of 
Wj''ht, the inm-boiiud shores of Wales, and the 
bleak coasts of Scotland, liave all in turn brought 
death instead of welcome to many a stately ship, 
which has ridden out in safety the tro[iic hurri- 
cane, and w'cathered full many a iiiid-ocoan gale?, 
only to rush upon sudden dostruction at the veiy 
Ihreshold of lioiiic. 

3fany disasti’oiis shipwii-cks have occurred within 
a few 3 ’ards of the shore ; but these lew yai-ds 
have been sudi a (diusm of boiling seething surf 
that no ordinary boat could be launched upon it 
and live ; and the greedy breakers liave ingulfed 
their prey, with the familiar headlands, tlie grc*en 
fields, and the pleasant homesteads of the dear oM 
country mocking the longing gaxe of those who 
have returned to her only to die. 

To snatch if possible some victims from the angry 
sea, and so abate the agony of these terrible sceu^ 
of disaster and death, was originated the lifc-lM>at 
movement, the history of which Mr Gilmore has 
sketched for us with considerable ability and 
graphic power in his i>tor?n /Warriors (London: 
Macmillan). 

The first idea of a boat which should he so con- 
stnictcd OB to live nud swim amid the stormy 
breakers, and in the tremendous seas \rhich sutge 
and boil in rough weather along our tempest- 
driven shores, did not, curiously enough, originate 
with a sailor, but with Lionel Lukin, a coach- 
builder of London, an obscure but none the less a 
true hero, who, in the seclusion of his workshop, 
conceived and wrought out the idea of a boat 
which should float upon the troubled waters of a 
stormy sea. In 1785 he took out a patent for his 
life-boat, and like most inventors^ had many 


diOicultius to encounter and many disappoint- 
ments to endure, with little to console him except 
a brave lieart and a good conscience, and the 
blessedness of knowing that by means of his life- 
boats a few lives had been gleum?d from the 
terrible harvest of wrecks which annually bestrew 
our shores. 

Ill 178!), a short lime after his death, a shipwreck 
occurred, which did more than all his clamorous 
appeals to help on the life-boat movement in which 
ho was so ileeply interested. During a violent 
storm at Newcastle in tlie September of that year, a 
ship called the A dventurer missed the entrance to 
the harbour, and was driven right upon a ridge of 
rocks outside the pier. The pier was crowded with 
i jieoidu of every rank, and many of them, even the 
I hardy fisheriii(?n, shed tears in the anguish of their 
unavailing sympathy ; but they could do nothing 
else, and there they stood during the long hours of 
that fearful afternoon, watcliiiig, on the faces of the 
doomed mc?n opposite to them, the ruddy hues of 
health hhinc.hiiig into the ashy whiteness of death, 
and lisleniiig to their agonising cries as one by one 
they dioi)pc?d desptiiring into the black abyss of 
waters. When night closed in, all were gone ; and 
the spectators of the pitiful tragedy went home, 
not to sentimentalise over wluit they hod seen, but 
to endeavour os far as they could to make such 
an ficcurreuco impossible in the future. A Life- 
boat Committee was formed, and a prize was 
oilered for the best life-boat The siicccssfiil com- 
petitor for this prize was Henry Greatlicod, a boat- | 
builder of South Shields ; and his boat with some 
slight variations, remained until about 1851 the 
favourite model for life-boats. In 1851 the Duke 
of Nurtliumberlaiul, who was President of the 
National Life-boat Society, offered a prize of one 
hundred guineas for the best model of a life-boat. 
This prize was gained by Janies Beeching of Great 
Yarmouth ; and his boat after it liad been still 
further improved by the lussistant master-ship- 
wright at the royal dockyanl at Woolwich, was 
adopted, by the Royal National Life-boat Institu- 
Uoii, os the model for boats of this description. 

Beeching's prize-boat, which he named the 
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Northumberland, had mcanwhilo been purchased 
for the use of ilio harbour at Uanisgatc, and was 
sent to cruise on the Goodwin Sands. 

These dreaded sands, which stretch al)out ten 
zuilcs alouj; the east coiist of Kent, owe their origin, 
accunling to on ancient tradition, to the cupidity 
and folly of the Abl)ot of St Augustine's in (.niitcr- 
biiry, who obtained possession of them when they 
were taken from Earl Godwin about the year 
1050. At that period tliey were fertilo low-lying 
lands, protected from the sea by a wall which, like 
all sea-walls, required to be kept in thorough repair. 
The abbot was neglectful oi' this import'iut point ; 
perhaps he did not understand until too late the 
extreme insecurity of his new possessions ; at all 
events ho applied the funtls which should have 
gone to the maintenance of the sea-wall, to the 
erection of Tentcnlcn Steeple : it was built, and 
Earl Godwin’s lands were lost for ever. While 
he was still busy about his architectural projects, I 
the Bca rushed in tliroudi a gap in the dilapidated j 
wall, and has run riot there ever since, after a very j 
imperious and masterful fashion. 

As they partake of the ualurc of quicksands, it 
is very dinicult to lay down any coirect chart of 
the treacherous shoals and banks into which they 
are driven by every winter's gales, and it is almost 
impossible lor a vessel once Klranded upon any 
portion of lliem to gel free. The rush of the sea 
18 BO great even in calm weather, that the wreck, 
instep of being floated olf, works deeper with 
every tide into the soft oozy mass of ircachcrmis 
sand, W'liich in an incredibly short time swallows 
up everv vestige of it As may be e\t>ected, mir 
wrcck-cnart has a fatally sad Hlory to tell of these 
sands. In a fiightfiil storm which occurml in 
November 17U3, they engulfed a whole navy. 
Three line-of-battlc ships of seventy guns each, 
with ten Hiiialler iiieii-of-wur, were driven from 
their moorings and swallowed up with their crews 
in this abyss of sand iiiid breakers. 

It is on this dreary scene, amid a howling waste 
of waters whose desolation it is dill'icult for a 
landsman to conceive, that Mr Gilmore’s Storm 
Warriors, the noble life-boat men, dare and do 
deeds whose high eiiipriso exceeds a Ihousaiidfuld 
that of the inucli-vaunte<l kniglits-erraiit of old. 

Let us imagine ourselves fit iiiidniglit on the 
storm-toRHcd Goodwin ; the tempest is rushing in 
tones of thunder along tins dark liosoni of the 
heaving sea ; from time to time the fitful fliish of 
a rocket niakes the darkness more visibh*, ami j 
slowly feeling her way along the edge of the 
sands, searching for the whei-cabouts of the en- 
dangered ship, toils the life-boat aii<l her crew. 
The struggle of wind and sea, the strife of waUtrs, 
are so appalling, that it is diflicult to conctdve how 
human courage can liso to the strain ; liut not 
one heart sinks, not one stroim fninie quivers with 
oven a passing thrill of fear, although here there is 
none ol the sympathy that sustains, no iulmiring 
crowds to note the heroism that must do or ilie. 
Having onco got the clue, the life-boat makes 
straight as an arrow to the point of the shoal where 
a largo emigrant ship has run aground. *llow 
many cun you carry?’ the (Uiptain and pilot 
shout 08 they approach, * for wc nave more tliaii 
a hundred souls on boai^, the half of them women 
and children.’ 

‘ All right,’ is the cheery response. ‘ We have 
a steamer behind us, and will take you off In 
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detachments.* With that the poor, exhausted, 
terror-worn passengers raise a mint cheer, and 
there is a sudden revulsion from despair to hope ; 
and somo who have nerved themselves to mco 
death firmly, give way altogether at tlie prospect 
of renewed life, and sliriek aloud in their strange 
gladness, which is almost pain ; and one warm- 
hearted Irishwoman rushing forward, seizes the 
hand of the cockswain of the life-hoat and wrings 
it, as she sobs out : ‘ 1 *11 pray the Holy Eather for 
you- 1 will, honey, the longest day of my life.* 

Amid such fierco waves as oftiui sweep in wild • 
succession over the Gooilwin Sands, even a life- 
boat is sometimes in circumstances of considcrablo 
danger. When driving in before the gale on the 
foaming rollers, much attention is ncccssaty to 
prevent the boat broaching to, for if she did, she 
would in all probability be rolled over with the 
curl of the ailvanciug wave, and her crew and pas- 
sengers w'ashcd out of her. Again, in violent 
storms, although the boat may be comparatively 
safe while floating with the w’uvcs, there is ofLe.n 
great dangler in breasting them. One moment she 
is on tlio crest of a tremendous roller; the next she 
sinks into the trough of tlie Kca, enveloped in a 
blinding shower of sjjray, and Te(|uiring the utmost 
vigilance and Rkill on tin; ]>art of her crew to pre- 
vent her fnirii turning bottom upwards. Then, 
w'hcn close to a wreck, many special dangers are to 
be met and guarded against: the boat may be 
carried by the force of the waves right over the 
wreck, or dashed against it, or get entangled in the 
wn?ckagc, a conlingemy not unlikely to arise, par- 
ticularly at night. 

‘ Were you not frightened in the dreadful storm 
last night /’ was the question asked of one of the 
Ramsgate life-boat men. 

‘No,’ Siiid the boatman ; ‘T was not. 1 had my 
inwanl feelings, as a man naturally must have 
when he is lace to face with dangiT. I saw well 
enough that there was haid work bi'foru me ; but 
by (hnl’s help, J ilotermiued to do it.’ 

Ill this spirit these men often perform deeds of 
individual liernisiu, which have been equalled but 
never siirp.'iBsed in the annals of Belf- sacriiicc. 

One stciruiy evening a Dutch ship, fearfully 
crippled by the gale, was driven jishore on Iho 
Gooilwin, wIkm'i! she soon became a total wrci'k. 

A very heavy sea was wnsliiiig over her, and as tlio 
life-boat came up, the planks of the deck hegiin to 
lireak and float away. 'I'lie sccond-mato, one of the 
few survivors of tlie crew, never doubting that the 
last moment had come, threw himself into the sea 
in a iiaroxysm of terror, and seizing the rope by 
which the life-boat had just been made fast to the 
wreck, he tried to work himself along it ; but he 
ivas weak, disjurited, and half frozen, and the 
breakers, as if in cruel sport, tossed and swaved him 
about, as they rushed over him in their mad ooreer. 
Exhanstccl, breathless, half-dead, he was just 
about to drop the rope, when he was grasped by > 
one of the life-boat men ; and a long and exciting 
struggle began witli the angry sea, which, like^ a 
ferocious wild beast, seemed loath to relinquish its 
prey. The fierce gale howled around them with a 
noise like thunder ; wave after wave washed over 
them, each one leaping higher than its predecessor 
had done ; and still tne two men, the living and 
the holf-dcofl, clung to each otlicr with the con- 
vulsive clutch of despair. It seemed irapossihlo 
to save either ; and in the diuk squally winter 
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mornintf a cry of horror Biiddenly tobo from the 
crew 01 the life-boat ; a new dimj^er thrc^ateiied 
thorn: between them and the Btorni'Swupt sky 
there suddenly hove in sight a gigantic black niaas, 
a pile of broken timber from the wreck, which, 
borne olong on the Bwift tide, was rushing full upon 
them. ‘Sheer iho boat!’ they Bhouted simul- 
tancouBly ; ‘port the helm!' and suiting the action 
to the word, she did give way a little, scarcely a 
hand-breadth ; but it Biived her ; the pile of wreck- 
age went crashing past And these two men, where 
were they ? Alive still ! and after a few minutes 
inoro of painful siiBpciise, both were saved. 

Not infrequently the privatiouB and hardships 
whidi they endure in tlic life-boat aifcct these 
strong brave men veiy painfully. Mr (jilmore 
gives ns the experience of one cockswain of tlic 
NorthwaJieTlavd prize life-boat, James Hogben, 
a daring and haidy sailor who, prior to being 
appointed to tlie Northumberland, hud spent the 
greater part of his life in cruising about the Good- 
win Sands. This man was out in a fearful storm 
on New Year's eve some years ago, when a large 
ship, the Gottenhurgh, was lost, and her crew washed 
from the w'reck and drowned before th (5 very eyes 
of the life-boat men, who, owing to some mistake, 
arrived upon the scene of the disiister too late to 
be of any use. This dis.'ip])ointiiieiit mid the (lercc 
inclemency of the weather were too much for 
llugben: he fell seriounly ill ; and his nerves be- 
came so shattered, and his once brave spirit so 
sunk and broken, that from being us bold as a 
lion he became so timid that lie dared not \valk 
down Ramsgate pier lest he should tumble oil* 
into the bco. 

Sometimes a life-boat W’ill make a great many 
attempts to reach a wreck, and will be os often 
beaten back, and vet succeed in the end ; so that 
persistency and the power of endurance are as 
necessary to these iiitorm Wurrium os courage. 
One stormy January evening not many years ago, 
about half-past leu at night, the boom of a signal- 
gun was hcanl on the pier at Ramsgate, and this 
signal of distress was i mined lately succeeded by a 
series of rockets thrown up from the Gull lighl- 
sliip. With all possible haste the life-boat was 
manned, aud was towed out by u steamer iii tlic 
direction of the light-ship. A eaivliil look-out 
was of course kept ; but the siiow-showci's were so 
blinding and incessant, that little could bo seen 
except the broken crests of the rushing weaves as 
they raced post them, to break in clouds of foam 
and spray upon the sands. The sea was very 
heavy, and the water finui time to time came 
dashing over them in icy cold floods, chilling 
them to the very marrow of their bones. For 
some time they kept cruising about, but tlicy 
were unable to see a yard ahead of iheiii, and 
at last even tiuir cuduraiice gave way, and they 
returned to Ramsgate, which they reiiched about 
five in the morning. So great, however, w;is their 
anxiety about the wreck that they could not rest, 
and OB soon as it was daylight they were again 
towed out by the steamer A id in the directiou of 
the North Sands Head light-ship. The moniing 
was gloomy in the extreme, w'itli a moaning wind, 
vrhich gradually freshened into a gale ; and at lust, 
amid the sleet aud foam, they saw in the distance 
n huge ship aground on the south-east point of the 
eauds. As they apprciuched, tlie wind, which had 
been more than suiliciently high before, suddenly 


swelled into a tempest, and the very spirit of tho 
hurricane seemed aoout to descend on their devoted 
heads ; a snow-squall came sweeping by, and the 
waves, foaming along, dashed over the boat great 
floods of surf and spray, till she quivered and stag- 
gered with the weight of water. It w'as up to tho 
men's necks ; but staunch, indomitable as blood- 
hounds, they clung convnlsivcdy to her for a breath- 
less moment ; the next she had cleared herself of 
water, and iiiouiitiiig ehustic on a huge wave, was 
carried within sixty yards of the 'ivreck, which, 
battenul and broken, and with the crew crouching 
under the deck-lioiise, presented a piliable a]}pear- 
ance. Full of eager excitement and hope, the life- 
boat men cheered loudly as they let go their 
anchor. ‘Hold on! hold on!’ shouted the cock- 
swain in a warning voice ; aud a wave more trcineu- 
dous than any they hud yet encountered rushed 
forward, a hu>'o mass of glistuiiing green water ; 
curling over, it broke, fell, overwhelmed, £ind for the 
moment almost stunned them. The boat plunged 
and tossiid like some wild creature instinct with 
tortured life. The>[ scarcely knew if she was still 
afloat, or was fust sinking ; but she was their sole 
hope, and they clung to her with the resolute 
energy of despair. The next moment she righted 
herself, shook the water from her ruffled plumage, 
and buoyant as a swallow, skiiumca cltistic 
tlirough these grim jaws of deatb. She was safe ; 
but she had missed her mark; the force of the 
wave had carried her far past the wreck ; and the 
crew, as they prepared for another attcnipt, again 
eh(?eml the poor half-drowned wretches, who but 
a moment before accounted their last hope gone. 

Hoisting the, sail, they tried to run the boat 
I right forwaixl upon the wreck ; but she reared ami 
I plunged like a fractions horse, and was tossed now 
111 one direction now in another, until, utterly 
baflleil and heatcii, they retreatecl to the steamer, 
and were by her ugalii towed into position. A 
IhiiHl ami fourth time they made the trial with the 
same result ; and as they prepanal for a fifth 
attempt, they glam^i'd anxiously at the rij^ging of 
the wreck, where tluj crew hail taken shelter, for 
it was manifest to their experienced eyes that she 
was breaking up fast. Willi almost feverish impa- 
tience the boat was got reaily for what every one 
r«lt must be a hist eflbit Very little was said by 
the crew ; it was a time not for words, but deeds. 
‘ Wo weiti thoi'oughly warm at our work,* said one 
of the men afterwai'ds ; ‘ we felt like lions ; noth- 
ing could stop us,’ And with a lion-like courage 
they headed the boat again for the wreck, driving 
her sheer Ibrw'ard, till, with a sudden leap, she 
sprang upon the liaU-subuierged vessel, ami drift- 
ing over lier, cast her uiiehor fast and firm on the 
deck ! ... 

TJien by degrees, not without difficulty and with 
some hiiir-breadth escapes, the shipwrecked men 
were got ou board ; and the Jile-boat ivilli her 
precious fivight reliiriied to Ramsgate, where she 
herself had been almost given up as lost. 

Thus from year to year lliese Storm Warriors 
battle on willi the howling winds ami angry seas. 
In the dark tempestuous winter evenings, when we, 
who live at home at ease, <lraw our chairs nearer 
to the warm hearth, and feel our luxurious sense of 
eoiiifurt enhanced by the anjjry storm which is 
raging at our doors, these gallant men, scorning 
hai'dship and danger, brace themselves for deeds of 
heroism such as our old viking oncestora would 
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not have disilaiiiod. Aloro eiili^hteiKHl than thmi 
ancient i-ovcra oi' tlic sea, who, limve as they were, 
lived only to destroy, the mission of our Storm 
W«arri(irs is to save, and that amid circumstiUKres 
which cull for llie syiiipathy mid support of all 
who can appreciate coura^'c and perseverance?, or 
feel how true and noble a tiling is noble work 
simply and manfully done. 

it only remains for iia to add that lliosc who 
may be wishful to aid in the good cause can do 
so by forwarding their siihsoriptioii to the Koval 
National Lil'e-boal Institution,* 

Speed the life-boat ! 


INDISCRIMINATR ACQUAINTANCES. 

IN TWO CHAirCEJl.'l.— (MIATTEn 11. 

When wo came to explain matters, Ihongh the 
Peerage was a great help to us, still we could not 
but ndinit that, except from his own account, we 
knew very little ; certainly not enough to satisfy 
our father, who exprcssinl in no measured terms 
Ids disapproval of picked-up acquaiiitancoa. 

* He may he very nice, and I daifsay he is,* said 
my father; ‘but 1 am not going to lot yon girls 
make friends that I don't know something of 
ui^'sclf.’ 

‘I think you are quite right, Edward,* put in 
inninma. ‘It was through Mrs Bevereux that we 
really got to know him, and I have not quite 
careil myself for the intimacy ; lliougli I must say 
Coloner (lore is a most agreeable man ainl quite 
a gentleman.’ 

‘ Perhaps so/ answered our father with ominous 
brevit}'. 

I stole a glance at Nora during the conversation, 
and noticed that she grew very pale as it pi-occcded ; 
paler still when shortly afterwards it was settled 
that W(! had had enough of sea-bre(»zes, and were j 
to reluni to King’s (Joiirt on the following week. 

(Colonel Goi-c still lingered ; hut, to our surj»risc 
— mine at Icast—lic ceaiscd his marked attentions 
to our party from the time of our father’s arrival. 
He Wiis introduced to him, and failed to impress 
him tus favourably as he had done the rest of the 
family ; in fact, the latter made no secret of his 
aversion to liiin, to which w'e all listened with 
very mingled feelings. 

‘ lie can’t look you in the face,’ said luy father ; 
‘there’s a shilly look about him.' 

Florence indulged in a quiet sneer at this 
remark, unobserved as she imamiied; hut my 
mother caught sight of it, uud said — very sharply 
for her: *1 don’t know what you are laughing at, 
Florence.* 

‘Oh, at the idea,’ responded Flnreiice— ‘at the 
very idea of Uncle Edward’s thiiikiiig Colonel Gore 
couldn’t look him in the hicc — a man in his 
position. Wliy, he might marry a duke’s daughter.* 

‘No one W'as talking of marrying,* interrupted 
my father. 

‘0 no ! * assented Florence ; ‘hut T tliouglit you 
didn’t think him good enough to associate with. 
A baron's son, the colonel of a hussar regiment — 
such a thorough gentleman.’ 

‘ I don’t care wdiat he is,’ replied my father ; 

‘ but I don’t choose my dauglitcis to make acquaint- 
ances indiscriminately.’ 

* liichard Luwjm, Secretary, Hfjyal National Lifo-boat 
lustiiutioii, 14 John Stroot, Adelphi, London. 


Then the subject droiiped, and that night we 
passed (Colonel Gore on tne Spa — ^n distant inclina- 
tion from my father being all the acknowledgment 
bestowed npon him. It ivas evident from the 
very first that our father regarded him with dislike 
and mistrust; we all felt that, and I wondered 
wlint Nora in partictihir thought about it ; I could 
not foTg(?t the gala night, though she a|Jpurently 
had done so. T never questioned her again, partly 
becjiusc just then a slight shade seemed to have 
roino betwecMi us. She and Florence were cou- 
.siiinily closeted together ; whilst Emmy and 1 
were most i^dpahly tk trop if we ever attempted 
the faintest mterruptioii of their conferences. 
However, the evening preceding our departure 
from Scarborough, Noni was nicer ami kind(?r 
than she had been to me for some time. She was 
I not usually very demonstrative, so it surprised mo 
w'heii, as we were dressing to go out, she suddenly 
threw her arms round my neck, and begun to sob 
almost hysterically. 

‘ What is it, Nora 1 Dear Nom, what is the 
matter V 1 asked in great anxiety. 

‘ Nothing- -nothing/ she answered, calming her- 
self with evident dilHeulty, and ilryiiig her strt»am- 
ing eyes : ‘ I ’m only very silly — ilon’t tell, Ksme ; 
but promise, me one thing, always to love me.* 

‘To love you, Nora !’ 1 eoluied, mystified at the 
request; ‘I always loved you. Aren’t you my 
own sister i ’ 

‘ Ves, O yes ; hut you won’t forget, Esine. 
You’ll always remember T am— your— own— 
sister/ 

‘Always/ I answered emphatically, snatching 
u]) my gloves and hurrying dowii-stairs to join the 
others, slowly followed by Nora. 

It tvjiH a very Bultiy*^e veiling ; it tvould have 
been op 2 >rft.s«ivo, but for the ctml delicious air off 
the trainiuil sea. We all sat listening — a liajipy 
family imrty- to the monotone of the weaves as 
they washed gently up in endless succession — 
long after the bamt hail ceased playing, and the 
fashionahlc loiiiigeis had repaired to their Kwpcc- 
tivc hotels. 

‘How delightful it is !’ said Emmy ; ‘ 1 should 
like to stay out all ni"ht.* 

‘I’m sure I shouldn’t/ responded Florence; ‘ I 
infinitely prefer a comfurtahlu beil to sitting staring 
at the sea.’ 

Her unappreciative remark reminded my mother 
of the lateness of the hour, for she said imme- 
diati?ly : ‘ It is hitc, but it is your lust look, girls ; 
we shull be at King’s (’ourt to-morrow.’ 

‘Dear old King’s Court!* cried Emmy; ‘I'm 
never sorry to be there.* 

‘Nor am 1/ I agreed. 

But Nora never spoke. 

We movetl liomewards slowly — Nora and Flor- 
ence rather lingering behind, whilst mamma, 
Emmy, and I preceded them. 

Our father htvl rotumed to King’s Court before 
ns, BO these last few days at Scarborough we had 
been without him ; but Colonel Goro had not 
apparently taken any advantage of his departure, 
lie w'os offended, no doubt, at the reception he 
had met with at the first introduction. So it was 
probable that after all his intimacy with us, wo 
would leave without saying good-by. 

I have often wondered at the sort of intuitive 
presentiment 1 had that night of coining evil ; I 
'M)uld not shake it off, tiy os I might It was 
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almost a ntlicf to mo whoii Kmiiiy, >vho shurud a 
bedroom with mo, tried to account for the depres- 
fiioii luid I'OsLlussuoss that opf)rertscd me, by uttrib- 
utiii;( it to Ibo tliundcr, wbicli, fi-om tlio extreme 
heat and RtilhieRs of tlic atmosphui'C, we felt certuiu 
could not b(', far oil'. A t miilniKht it camii— the lf>w, 
rolling peals, preceded by vivid ilashus illiimiu- 
uliiig our room in quick siicceBsion, that frightened 
ns all, and caused the very house to shake. Hut 
ere the storm ended I fell aslecip^ and the sun was 
shining brightly when T awoke. Some one wits 
staiidiiig by our bed, in wJioin it iiitjuired no | 
second glance to I'ccogiiisc our motlier. 

‘ Cliildren,’ she was sjiying, ‘0 children, wake uji 
and find her.’ 1 ilon’t remember how slm gasped 
out her dreadful cliscovery — I)ut Nora was gone. 

All was coiifuMiun, dismay, and liorror. Florence j 
only reiairuid her caliinioss, and was jiiht tlieii a : 
wonderful ussistaiico and comfort— fur we never; 
guessed the part she had taken in the ali'air. She ' 
it Wiis who telcgra[)hed to my fatlier she, who : 
reasoned niamuia into almost train | nil lily, by repre- ; 
SLiitiiig in most glowing terms, the very worst side, I 
as she phrased it, of Nora's elopement. ' 

Lonl Itaymond pi-obably luwl very high views 1 
ft^r his son, mid ('oloiicl (lore doubtless Invl made ! 
certain that Nora’s parents would bo averse to her 5 
eiilering a family where just at hist she might not i 
be quite welcome ; but once married, the only son j 
and Jieir must of necessity be forgiven ; and if the j 
future Lady .Kaymoiid bad been slightly impru- ; 
dent, why, her wi'ulth and position precluded the I 
possibility of unpleasant remarks being made. | 
lier next letter would Ik*, from Porlinau ^5^lna^c— j 
for poor N(jrji had written a few blolte«l lines to 
iuiplore forgiveness, and to tell us that by the lime 
we received it she would be Cterald’s wife. 

Never shall I foiget my fathers flice when he 
arrived— lie looked ten years older ; his voice was j 
harsh, changed, and teiTihlc when he walked in — 
taking no iioti('.e of any of us, hut addressing our I 
motlier, demanded to be told all and everything ; 
with rcgaiil to this overwludmiug disgrace. j 

* Leave the room- -all of you,’ he said, waving, 
his hand towanls us, and we trooped out —Emmy | 
and I weeping, while Florence retiiial to pack up j 
her multitudiiious dresses, preparatorv to bidding j 
U9 all gortd-by. ^ 1 

We Left Scai'borougli tliat afternoon, and relunicil | 
to King^s Court with our motlier, whilst our faUicr 
liurricu to London in qucKl of the fugitives — his I 
ermiid not being made less anxious by having j 
discovered that the Honourable Ccrald bad left a 
gO(Nl1y bill behind him to which there was not 
hmeh chance of a receipt stiuiip being allixed. 
Such conduct had aroused a tcrrildc doubt in his 
mind, for it seemed iucreilible that, so notoriously 
wealthy us Lord llaymoiid Avas, he should have 
kept his son so short of funds ; and as usual, when 
once the ball of iiujuiry was set rolling, as is 
always tho caso it gathered as it went, lie liad 
borrowed right and left — even Mrs Devereux 
bewailed a ten-pound note, which, however, was 
but a trifle in comparison to the other sums she hod 
from time to time willingly * lent’ to this ‘ unmis- 
takable gentleman ’ and scion of an ancient house. 

, We never heard where our father found them ; 
in fact, when ho roturneil, crushed mid grieved- 
looking, none of us ventured to ask, and what 
passed between him and mamma was in tlio I 
privacy of his study. Wo were only to be told j 


that Nora was married. She had disgrat^cd her 
iainily, and we were sternly de.’tired never to men- 
tion her name in his jirescncc again, More than 
that, she was b) cease bi he regardoil os our sister — 
we were to forget that we (!ver had a sister Nora. 

What a r.luiiige fell upon King's C'?ourt after 
that terribbi soj«)urii at . Scarborough ! How wo 
mourned for the absent one, and Imw Kinmy and 
1 used to sit for hours together whispering our 
woudenuents— our woe at the smlden and total 
loss of our hright pretty sihtor. 
j ‘ Pai»a will forgive her .some day, Emmy,* 1 siiid, 
‘when she is Lady Uayiiioiid, and then she will 
come back to us ilcarer and sweeter than ever. 
Ifow she must lung to see us all again!* 

‘ I was dreaming about her last-niglit,’ aiiswi*rcd 
Eiiiiny ; ^Kiu-.h a dreailfiil dream. I di'euiiil I saw 
her elaiidiiig on a briilgc, Esiiie ; It was only a 
narrow woodi^ii one, and it was over a rapid 
rushing river ; she wa.s beckoning to me, and I 
lri(»d to ri‘ach her, for 1 saw llic bridge was 
bending; when siuldeiily it gave way, and the 
next thing T saw was Nora .si niggling, oh ! so piti- 
fully ; but she was swt.*pt away,* coiicliuleil Emmy 
with a sob. 

At bast we liciird the story wliy our father’s grief 
and anguish had been so great, and why Nora's 
name had been forbidden to be uttered before 
biiii — for she had been deceived. Poor Nonu She 
liiul married not the Honourable (lerald Gore, but 
a lu'cily adveiilurer, a base unscrupulous scoundrel 
who, under cover of another man's name, luwl 
foisted himself upon a creiliiluus coterie*, who had, 

I strange as it now appeal's to us, accepted him upon 
hi.s own rcprc.seiitations and bidicved in him to 
the hist. 

'I'o ni.'irry the eldest daughter of so rich a man 
as Mr Huuglitoii of King’s Court had suggested 
iUelf to him ns an easy wa}” of getting out of 
difliciiltics with which not even his a.stiitencss 
could conteinl ; ami favoured by Florciiccs’a belief 
ill bis nobility, i'iclie.s, and deoirablcnc.s.s altogether, 
ho had succeeded not only in winning Nora’s 
heurt, but in persuading her to take the fatal stop 
of running away — urging upon both her and 
Floreiico the arguments ailvaiicoil by tho latter to 
us when the iirsl disco vi*ry was made — namely, that 
his father hail such exalted views for him, it would 
be utterly ii.seles.s to ask his consent until the 
knot wa.s Ih-d which no man could iinloo.se. 

Nora had wavered — had faltered — ^linlf dr.iwn 
back ; tlieii tremblingly promised ; fur the linmceiit 
unsophislicaUid girl was no match for the ruthless 
spider into whose web she had walked. Siio 
loved him, Irusled him, and deserted her happy 
homo for him. 

Terrible had been the rockoiiiug with my father 
that the impostor, Vincent Knowles, Inyl to jmy; 
and w'hat Nora must liave fi-lt on the discovery of 
his falseiioss no one ever knew. She was his wife, 
whether as Gerald Gore or Vincent Knowles ; and 
being his wife, ceaseil to ho her father’s daughter. 
Not that slic should want, for an allowance far 
beyond what i\Ir Knowles had dared to hope for 
wa.s to be regularly paid lu*r; but there it ended, and 
for her sisters’ sake she was to he an alien. And 
when first the fiat bail gone forth, she heard it 
with soiiicthiiig like calmness— having it was 

nut such a death-blow. 

We iiiusL hope he was kind to her at first, that at 
least a brief season of happiness followed. Wc 
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fancied she must he happy — rcconeilcd to being 
estranged from us all — for sho never wrote; not 
a line reached King’s Court in the well-remcni^rcHl 
characters. She was satisfied, and hy degrees— for 
time is a wonderful healer — we became used to her 
absence. 

So two years passed away. It was a stormy 
night in December; the elements seemed to he 
waging war with themstdves in a struggle between 
snow and rain, and the wind was howling in dreary 
moumfnlness through the IcaHess lime-trees. Noth- 
ing could have 1)cen Tiiore desolate than the prospect 
from the library window, where I had been stand- 
ing looking out until the servant came to clo.se the 
shutters, draw the curtains, and shut out the 
wretched scene. We had no cause to reinenilier it, 
sitting down to a comfortnido dinner with every 
appliance of luxury and ndineinent ; yet we almost I 
snitddcrcd as those splashing torrents came dasliing 
up a^inst the windows. It was not a night for j 
any human being to he. out, and yet, toiling iip 
the avenue, thinly clad, and with weak uncer- 
tain footsteps^ there w'os a slight girlish figure. 
Drenched and trembling, she reached the ])orch ; 
with all the little stren^h she had she rang the 
hell ; a sharp short peal it was, whie.h souiitled 
clearly through the tempest, ‘ Who eouhl it bo at 
this lime of night V thought we, os Davis our old 
hutle.r opened the door cautiously, lie only saw 
that it was a woman, who neither pausing, nor 
parleying, slipped past him ; on —on- -nor stopped 
until she liml gained the dining-room, thrown 
herself at my father’s fe-ct, and with a wild cry 
of *Siivo me ! 0 save me. !’ fainted in his arms. 

Was that pale, inanimate, lifeless object Nora ? 
Was that strangely clad, soaked, pove.ity-8lricken 
being our once bright pretty pet ? 

Yes, it was Nora. Nora, vdio had a terrihle tale 
to tell, which, hut for a brain-fever that followed, 
would proliahly never have been revealed to us — 
of neglect^ violence and cnielty, of coldness and 
indifference, followed hy still worse. He had 
never cAred for her, and she had written to us 
times without number ; hut knowing the result of 
his behaviour coming to my father’s knowledge, 
he hod taken care that none of her letters ever 
found their w'ay to a post-office. He had tired of 
her, and tired of paying his hirelings to keep watch 
and ward ; so when Nora, goaded to despiration, had 
threatened to return home, he. took measures to 
place her where she had languished for twelvo 
tcrriblo monllis in a private lunatic asylum. Aided 
hy the humanity of one of the nurses, Nora at last 
effected her escape, ami succeeded in reaching her 
old home just when life itself seemed leaving her. 

Vincent Knowles had been duly informed of her 
escape, and dreading the ven^nco he well knew 
would overtake him, he emharked on hoard an 
outward-bound vessel, intending, no doubt, when 
the right time came, to return, and again torture 
his unhappy victim. But the day of reckon- 
ing had arrived. In sight of land, a few hours 
after leaving the shores of England, the vessel 
sank, and amidst the numbers that sank with her, 
to rise no more until the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, was Vincent Knowles. ILippy release for 
poor Nora, whom we nursed hy day and night 
with all the tenderness that could ho lavished ; 
hut all in vain. When the primroses and tlic 
snowdrops were blooming, Nora faded, and wc 
laid her to rest with them olossoming almvc her. 

la- -— — 


Three things, we think, may he learned from her 
sod history ; and to lay them to heart may save 
sorrow in families os happy os ours was when 
darkened hy the shadow of a bad man. Firstly, 
that nothing can ever justify a parent in forsak- 
ing a child. Secondly, that a girl may always 
know, when ioin]ited to deceive her parents, 
that the tempter is a villain. Tliirdly, that never 
under any drcumslances^ is it wise to admit into 
friendly intimacy indiscriminate act plain tances, no 
matter how agr(‘.cable ; for though all may not lie 
like Vincent Knowles, the wisdom of the rule 
cannot he doubted. Beware of Indiscriminate 
Ac(piaintances. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

HIS PAOEANT AND DANQUET. 

Of the pageants through the City of London 
other than that which takes place when the great 
dignitary enters formally on his year of office, we 
do not propose to treat. 

In acconlancc with the early royal stipulation, 
the now Alayor must he presented for approval 
to Uic king or liis chief judge; and as the suc- 
cessive sovereigns have held their court and the 
judges sat in Westminster, a journey thither had 
to lie annually made from the City of Loudon. 
These journeys were called ndingx, a.<i most of 
the personages went on horseback ; and splendid 
affidrs they usually were, cpiitc eclipsing the 
* show * with which wo are now familiar. Some- 
times a water procession was substituted for, 
or added to, a riding hy land. The great City 
Companies hired barg(\s for the occasion, and con- 
tinued to do BO until 1C36, when the Grocers 
ordered * a fair and large barge for the use of this 
Company’ to he built, with ‘a house and place for 
the safe keeping of said barge.’ The other chief 
Companies were not slow in following the example ; 
and thus was gradually formed a splendid array 
of state barges, heoilcd hy one of extra magnifi- 
cence for the great man himself. 

IlaU’s Chronich tells us that, on one Lord 
Mayor’s Day in the early Tudor times, the water 
procession on the lliamcB was led off hy a barge 
containing *;i great dragon continually moving 
and casting wild-lire, and round about stood 
terrible monsters and wild men casting fire and 
making hideous noises.’ Then came the Mayor’s 
liarge, garnished with many ^odly banners and 
HtrenmerH, and richly covered; in which, barge 
'were Hhalmca, shagbuslies (shawms and sock- 
huts 7), and divers other instruments, which con- 
tinually mode goodly harmonv.’ Next came the 
gaily adorned barges of the HaheTdashers, Mcmers, 
Grocers, and other Companies, ‘some garnished 
with silk, and some with arras and rich carpets. 
The land-pageant often introduced practical pun- 
ning allusions to the surname of the Mayor— such 
os Wells, Webb, and Lemoiu A special example 
of this was displayed in the year when Aldormau 
Wells was Mayor ; three wells running with wine 
were exhibited at the Conduit in Cheapside, tended 
by three maidens representing Mercy, Grace, and 
Pity, who gave wine to all conien ; the wells were 
surrounded by trees laden with oranges, almonds, 
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lemons, dates, &c., in allusion to the Mayoi's trade 
as a grocer. (In the days ivheti tea and cofleo 
were unknown in England, the Grocers were mer- 
chants who dealt principally in foreign fruits and 
spices.) In 1566, Sir William Draper's show or 
pageant was such as would strike a modern Londoner 
with wonderment. The procession w.'ia headed by 
six boys, * singing and pronouncing speeches 
ibrty-six bachelors in gowns trimmed with marten 
fur, and having crimson satin hoods ; twenty-eight 
'whifflers,' to clear the way; forty-eight men 
bearing wax torches an ell in length ; an ^iial 
number armed with javelins ; and two fancifully 
driissed semi-savage * woodmen,’ carrying clubs 
and letting off squibs to clear the way — after 
which came the main personages of the procession, 
on richly caparisoned horses. Men ‘apparelled 
like devils, and wilde men with squibs,’ took part 
ill one show in the time of Elizabeth. Standanl- 
bearers, drummers, filers, bedesmen, i)ikemcn, 
trumpeters, waits, bachelors, whiillers — all are 
named among the gay processionists in tliat cen- 
tury. (llachclors and Whiillers were two grailes 
nmoiig the freemen of the several Companies.) The 
City giants were set up in Guildhall at least as 
far beack as the Tudor times ; for in 1558 we reail 
of ‘the two ymages of Gotmagog the Albione and 
Corineusthe Dritaiuo, two gyantes higge in sbiturc.’ 
Tlio old Gog and Magog wens destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666 ; and a new pair carved by 
Richard Saunders a few years afterwards. On 
some occasions the grim monsters have been 
carried in the procession. 

O'lio citizens relished these shows too heartily to 
permit them to die out. At one time we hear of 
groups of children representing London, Magna- 
nimity, Loyalty, the Soldier, the Sailor; at an- 
other, of four Nymphs, each of whom addressed 
the Mayor in a short speech ; at another, of Astnua 
(supposed to represent Queen Elizabeth) attending 
witli her dock at the Kounttiin of Truth, defying 
Superstition and Ignorance. There were, in one 
year or another, sea-chariots on the Thames, with 
Neptune to address Uis Worshipful on his way to 
Westminster; islands drawn ou wheels through 
the streets, with trues bearing fruit ; Jason and 
Medea bearing the golden fleece in the ship yirgo; 
the Chariot of Man’s Life, with allegories of the 
.•successive periods of man’s career ; Tiondoii and her 
twelve Daughters, representing the twelve Gi^t 
(Companies ; the Mayor, Neptune, and Thamesis, 
attended by eight 'royal virtues ;’ a fishing-boat, 
with fishers drawing up their nuts lailen with ru£il 
iish, and distributing them to tlie people ; Mermen 
.nnd Mermaids drawing an Angel of Victory; 
Eacchiis rowed in a galleon by llacclmnals ; Satyrs 
carousing in an Arbour of Delight ; a King of tlic 
Moors attended by six tributary kings >-in short, 
tlicre WHS an amount of figurative, emblematical, 
symbolic imagery which our prosaic age can barely 
comprehend. The usual arraugemeut adopted was 
for each Company to provide the pageant on the 
mayoralty of one of its members, and to adopt 
nllegoiical tableaux associated witli its trade. The 
Grocers were greatly distinguished in this matter ; 
on one occasion they had an Island of Spices, with 
two mounted orientals distributing sugar, dates, 
nutmegs, and ginger to the populace. 

Royal personages not unlrcquently witnessed 
the civic displays. In six consecutive years 
Charles II. was provided with a cushioned and 


ciirlaiiicd balcony in Cheapside, and afturwanls 
dined with the Luid Mayor in Guildhall. liogartli’s 
picture of llic ijonl Mayor’s Show, painted about 
tiie middle of the last century, depicts the Frince 
and I’rinccss of Wales seated beneath a canopy at 
the end of I'aternostur Row. The picture in other 
resi)ects conveys an excellent idea of the show and 
its incidents— the genteel spectators accommodated 
on raised and inclosed seats; the general public in 
Uio roadway ; the raised stands of tlic Companies 
idong Cheapside ; tlie windows and house-tops 
filled with gazers ; the bedizened coach with its 
loqtmeu; the liverymen clustered in their several f 
guilds ; the City inililia, the men in armour, and 
the flaunting ifags and banners.^ The allegorical 
I^gcantry had pretty well worn itself out by the 
time of Queen Anne ; but it was revived for a 
s}iecial occasion in 1761, when Gisoige IlL and 
Queen Charlotte dined with the corporation on 
the first Lord Mayor's Day after the royal mar- 
riage and coronation. The Armourers, Braziers, 
Skinners, and Fishmongers came out in great force 
on this auspicious day with symbolical archers, 
men in armour, fur-dressed Indians, dolpliins, mer- 
maids, and sea-horses. 

The Lord Mayor always rode on horseback in 
the procession until 1712, Sir Gilbert ilcuthcoat's 
year of mayoralty. I'he enuestriaiiism has since 
been occasionally exhibited, but not ou Lord 
Mayor’s Day. Alderman Sir Claudius llunter 
was rather proud of his horsemanship, and liked 
to ride about the City on a white steed. Hence 
arose an epigram : 

An emperor of Rome, who was famous of whim, 
A Consid his horse did declare ; 

The City of London, to imitate him, 

Of a Hunter has made a Lord Mayor. 

On Thanksgiving Day 1872, the Lord Mayor and 
nineteen other civic dignitaries appeared in eques- 
trian array to receive the royal party at Temple 
Bar — not, it is said, without some indications of 
‘ unstable cauilibrium.’ 

The Lord Mayor’s first official coach was a 
modest affair. The present enormous, heavy, 
gorgeous vehicle has done duty for nearly a 
hundred and twenty years, and is certainly the 
most unique object lu the show ; its panels were 
painted by Cipriani, and its total cost exceeded a 
thousand giiincas. With very few exceptions 
indeed, the state coach on this eventful day has 
been honoured with the presence of the Lord 
Mayor decked with his insignia of office, his two 
chaplains, his sword-bearer, carrying the pearl 
swuitl presented to the City by Queen Elizabeth, 
and his mace-bearer, carrying the gold iuai:e pre- 
sented by Charles 1 1. 

Modem attempts to revive the old allegorical 
pageants have not had much success. In 1811, 
Alderman Sir Claudius Hunter os Lord Mayor 
borrowed two beautiful suits of armour, one brt^ 
and the other steel, for which Mr Kllistou had paid 
five hundred pounds, and which were to be used in 
a grand spectacle at the Surrey Thcalrc ; and John 
Kemble undertook to provide nodding plumes for 
the neighing steeds. The steeds were probably 
borroweil from the theatre, or were trumpeters’ 
chargers from the Horsc-guaxds. In 1822 there were 
three kiiiglits in armour, altciidcd by three esquires 
in holf-arnionr, heralds, and bauiiei-beaiers. The 
year 1825 presented tlie diversity of one knight 
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iu copper armour, one in brass chain-mail, one in 
brass scale-armour, and two in steel und brass 
annour. .In 1837, when Aldennaii Cowan was 
Lonl Mayor, two colossiil iij'iires walked as (■o^' 
and Magog ; they were fourteen feet high, and a 
man walked inside each. In 1841, Alderman 
Biric’d year of mayoralty, a ship fully rigged, and 
maimed with boys finin the Royal Naval School, 
formed a c'oiis])icuoiis object in the procession. In 
lSo.3, Alderman Sidney’s year, Aslley’s Amphi- 
theatre was appealed to for the furnishing of a 
Chariot of Justice, drawn by si.K homos ; mounted 
standard-bearers of all nations ; gold-diggers ligu- 
rativcly engaged in washing c|uartz (the Australian 
gold-fever had just set in); iinpleinents of iii- 
ilustry in rnnhleiiiatical array; and a car with a 
throne, a teiTcstrial globe, ami two fair women 
(from Astlcy’s) personating Peace and Prosperity. 
Ill 1SG5, Alderman IMiillipas year, armour was 
used ill the prot^cssion ; and a singular mixture 
of the modern with the mcdiaival wa.s pi’cseiited 
ill one item of the day’s expenses : * Messi*s Pick- 
foid, for cartag(j of armour, forty ])ouiids.* Six 
iiicii in glittering armour, with lanees and pennons, | 
ligured in last year’s pageant ; but somehow the. ! 
modem iinifonns of a dozen or so of military 
bands, and other jiKKlem eleirienLs in tlie proces- 
sion, cla-^hed with this bit of chivaliic revival i.'<ni. 
It may even he surmi.sed that those young wags 
the boys of London irreverently (piizzcd the gallant 
knights, and hinted at the possibility of sumo of 
them tiiinbling olf their chargers. 

Lord Mayor’s Day is a severe one for his Lor«l- 
ship. If he cuts whenever viands are set before 
him, his digoslioii must be somewhat severely 
taxed ; but he bears in mind that lie will have to 
propose many toiLsts in the evening, in the prcscmce 
of ijiiiny distinguished guests. Wluitevor quiet 
family breakfast he partakes of, he joins many of 
the corporate ofliccrs in unollier breaktast iu one 
of the council-rooms. Some little time afterwards 
a substantial luncheon is served, at which the new 
Lord Silayor iiiakiis his first appearance in his 
oflicial robes with his array of oflicers iiroinid him. 
l^lcunwhile the ])roccssioii is being organised out 
of dooi-s ; workmen as thick n.s l)e<>s are linisliiiig 
the carpentry, upholstery, and decorations within 
and without Cuildhall, and always belie the pi'C- 
dictions of lookers-on tliat the ivork cannot pos.«ihly 
he finished by the evening. A (luildliaU bampiet 
to a specially great pcr.:$onage — yiiecii V'icioria in 
1837, the Emperor und Empress of the French iu 
185r), the Sultan of Turkey in 1807, the Shah of 
Persia in 1873, the Czar of Russia in 1874, for 
example — is additionally gorgeous ; but the annual 
display on the 9th of November is admitted on all 
hands to be a splendid affair. 

Of the procession as now usually coixlnctcnl, w'c 
need say little ; the newspapers tell their ivailers 
all about it on the following niorniiig. The Lori 
Mayor generally manages that the procession sliall 
traverse some part of the ward of which ho is 
alderman, or pass in front of the hall of the Com- 
pany to which lic belongs, or iu front of his own 
shop or warehouse : one or other of these feats is 
usually accomplished ; hut the achievement is not 
an easy one, owing to the narrowness of all except 
a few streets in the City of London. The most 
lumbering thing in the procession is the big over- 
adorned coach, which is said to cost a consitlcTable 
sum for repairs every time of using. Some years 


ago a Lord Mayor sot aside this vehicle and rodo 
in another ; l)ut this disregard of tnulition was too 
much ; the eitizeu sightrsciers were dissatisfied, 
and the gilded coach made its reappearance next 
year. By far the most elegant part of the whole 
nifnir is the corti!ge of the two sheriffs ; nothing in 
Europe can exetd the carriages, horses, trappings, 
anil liveries, in i-eal excellence. The corporate 
oflicers mostly ride in their own carriages, as do 
the chief members of the great Coiiipauies. 'f'ho 
military hands, the flag and banner bearers, the 
bravo knights in armour (if any) ore paid for 
their services; und bell-ringers are paid tor ring- 
ing out Joyous peals from about a dozen chiu'ch 
steeples. 

Where all the component elonieiits of the pro- 
cession slow thuiiisclvus, during the iiitrodiiciions 
and ceremonial in Westminster Hall, is a mystery 
which only the metropolitan police c:iii solve ; but 
all being ready for the retuni to (Jnildhall, the 
procoiisioii is ve-marslialled. Ami now it is that 
the Queen of the l.’ity first makes her public jqipear- 
aiice. Tlie Ljuly Mayoress joins the jmsmsiou on 
its roturii ; her el(?gaiit dresR-earriage, her maids of 
lioiiour, and her Mashing diamonds give a grace to 
the di.s 2 >lay whiidi it beforii Wiinled. The drums 
beat and the trumpets blare; the banners again 
display their goM and silver on coloured silk, and 
some of Her Majesty’s cavalry help to make up the 
.scene. It is generally dusk, in murky November, 
Avheii the procession reaches Cliuidliull ; and 
everybody is pretty well tired. 

But the evening in an im]>orlaiit one ; and the 
Lonl !^^ayor ami Ijudy Mayoress must be reaily to 
receive tlieir distinguishetl giiesls. The Cabinet 
Ministers am invited, ami attend iu court dresse-i ; 
as do ambassadors in tlie stale dress of tlieir own 
court ; niilifary and naval oflicers arc in full nni- 
fomi ; judges in llieir scarlet gowns, (lowing 
wig.R, and sipiare Idack caps ; prelates in more 
soOer garb ; and certain gentleiiicii in dress- 
suits of black velvet, (iiace being Kaid, all 
sit down ; and w’c may reasonably suppose that 
nearly a tlioussml persons cause the disappeai^ 
aiice of a formidable quantity of savoury viamlR. 
The bill of fare «loe.s not diller much from year to 
year, l^et ii.r look at one of them : 250 Uireems 
of real turtle, « dishes of lish, 80 roast turki!y.s, 00 
roast piillels, 00' dishes of fowls, 40 of capons, 80 
p1ie:i.sant.R, 24 gce.se, 40 di.shcs of partridges, 15 
dislie.s of wild-fowl, 2 bai'on.R of beef, 3 rounds of 
beef, 2 stewed rumps of beef, 12 sirloins imd ribs 
of beef, 2 quarters of lamb, 30 entrees, 50 French 
]»ies, GO jagoon-pies, 53 ornamented hams, 43 
longues, GO dishe.s of imtatocs, G of osiiaragns, 50 
dishes of sliell-llsli, GO dishes of inince-pie.R, 50 
blaiicinaiigcs, 40 dishes of ci'eameil tarts, 400 
jidlies and ice-creams, 100 pine-apples, 120 dishes 
of cukes, 200 dishes of hothouse grapes, 350 dishes 
of other fiuits—beRides wines in liberal variety. 
An inequality in some of these items is due to the 
fact that on tlie dais, where the great personages 
arc scatcil, the dinner is Jiot, served with great 
completeness ; whereas the tables in the body of 
the hall, for the less distinguislied guest^ are 
mostly laden witb cold viands — except tho all- 
important turtle, which is hot. 

It is during dessert that the healths are drunk 
and tho speeches dcliverc.d. This is not the least 
remarkahiu feature of tlie proceeding; for the 
Lord Mayor, whatever may be tlie pditical party 
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(if any) to which ho himBclf l>elon};»s, invariably evince a n'lish for witnesaing feats which have 
invites llor Alsijesty’s Ministers, ami pays thoiii in thoin an olement of peril. The conscriuciico 
handsome compliiii(>iits on proposing their liealtlis. of lliis may be easily traced. If people prefer 
TJie Prime Minister for the time being is nearly the sensational to the graceful and (tlegant, they 
always present ; and sometimes he avails himself attend in gi-eater number; the specuhitor or pro- 
of this opportunity (just midway between the pjwt jirietor of the exhibition takes more money at the 
uml the loi'thcoming sessions of parliament) to give iloors ; be ollem a higber salary to the performer, 
uii exposition of government policy. If the several and the latter is thus tempted to try more and 
speakers have the gift of humour, so much the more dangcjroiis anil daring feats. It would be 
better : their speeches accord better with the wine ladter if these matters could be regiilateil by the 
and dessert Never does a distingiiisluMl gnest gocal sense of the ])iiblic tlinn by legi'ilativc or 
(sometimes a royal prince) neglect to [iniposc; the govorninenUil interference ; but so long as the taste 
health of the Lady Mayoress, and never does he of sight-seers has a leaning inwards hair-breadth 
forget to use the language of graceful gallantry (iscapes, so long will there be a succfssion of 
ill so doing. exhibitors and pcrforiiiers reaily to make nintiey 

Does the Lord Afayor got up with a headache on out of if. 
tlu! loth of Novemlier, after llio luxuries and ex- Tln^ danger attending trape/c feats can easily be 
citements of the preceding day i lie had better understood. 'Pwo njpes are suspended vertically, 
not ; for the duties of his ollice pn».ss upon him and two lifU'izontal bars are fastened to them, one 
from the outset— commencing, it may be, with the above another. The ]ieiibriiier usually springs up, 
hearing of police cases arising out of the sti*eet ; catclios hold of flic lower bar, and achieves various 
sight-Bceing of the previous day. Ilow the Loitl : acrobatic twistings and turnings, now on his head. 
Mayor atUnitls to his own business as a manufac- I jujw hanging by one foot, now' twisting like an eel 
tiircr, mercliaiit, or Hlio])keeper, during his year of I between the upper and lower bars, now dropping 
ollice, the public aix: not told ; in all probability, . luaul foi'emost from the upper bar to the lower, 
other ])artiiers in the lirm take the burden off his | Any slip of hand or foot, ami down he falls. Some 
shoulders. Few of tlunn wish for a second 3'ear ! years ago in London a man combined this iu:ru- 
of ollice, even if the citizens were willing to confer : liatism with aerostati«)n. He ascended in a balloon, 
it ; f«»r the honour is costly as well jw laborious, j and wluui at a height measured by hundreds of 
Should, however, any special royal rcc(*j>tion take j feet, went throngli a series of performances on a 
place during the year, the Lor<l Mayor has a fair j trapeze siisp(!ndcd under the car. Whether the 
chance of knighthood ; and then he is ‘Sir* for the | height wen*, hundreds or thousands mattered little 
rest of his life. Should the occasion be cunj s]>ecial, j to him ; a fall wouM dsuih him to pieces in either 
ho is insule. a liaronet, W'itli succession to his de- • case. The proprieloi* of the gardens received a 
scendanls— much to the gratilical ion of ‘ My Lady,' ; larger nuniber of shillings or sixx»enccs on this 
of coiinie. When the bonl Mayor is made a ‘ occasion ibun if an ordinary balloon ascent only had 
baronet, the slieriffs are generally knighted. Thus : been announced; ami thus a trapeze 2>erformer 
it. ha.s arisen that among the iiivseiit nldormen of J was teiiiptetl to hazard bis life, by the receipt of an 
the City of Loudon who have ‘ jiassod the eluiir,* •' additional fee. An incnvise of peril occura when 
four are baronets ami seven knights. I l\vo tnipezes arc snspended many feet or even 3'ards 

As London in its widest accejitatioii is the; apart; the acrobat swings or takes a flying leap 
largest and wealthiest metropedis in the world, so ! from the one to the other, loosing hold of the ono 
is boiidon in its City limits of about one sr^mu'e | and afterwanls sciizing the bar of the other. The 
mile the most remarkable of all for its corporate slightest iniscalciilation of distance may be fatal, 
juivilegcs, trade giiild.s, and civic splenilour. Leotard, the hero of this kind of ncliieveiuent, 

I perfomieil the feat on five or six tra^iezes in sue- 
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A p \ Tiva-\r ^ amazingly successliil in a commercial 

At/ituiAAi j sense, receiving a "high salary. Mark tho coiisc- 

A FKW iiiontlis .ago an uccidiml. happened in view | (inences ; imitative Leolarls Jiavo been numerons, 
of a Dublin audience, to a (siipiioscd) female | and many a broken limb or life-injury has rcsiillcd. 
formei' on the traittzr . ; she ]iiis.scd her hold, and (Wo may here remark, in parenthe.sis, that a 
was dashed against the ground with considerable, clever ‘Automaton LColard’ was exhibited at the 
fdi-ce. Nor was the nuitter much mended when, | Polytechnic Institulioii a few years ago; a lifc-sizo 
a day or two after, a letter aii^ieared in the papei-s, 1 figure that performed in a neat uml complete way 
written by her or in ln:r name, stating that it w.as | many of the tumblings of a traju'-ze performer — 
only by the failure of a s^iriiig-boanl that the those in which the hands do nof- f|uit hold of the 
accident occurred, that she ivas only briiise«l, and bar ; and latterly we liavc witnewed the pleasing 
that slic hoped soon to reappear before lier jiatroiis performuiicc of flelltVs automaton trapezist, which 
the public ! hangs by its feet as well as by the hands.) 

Apart from considerations as to the propriety Walking head ilowuwai-d.s is another of these 
of Buch an exhibition as this, the (|uestioii is, fool-hardy disjdays. The ceiling, prejwircd lor this 
Who is to blame liero ? There are multitudes of exhibition, is provided with grooves, fllides, or 
jicrsons in humble life not brought up to any springs, barely perceptible to the audience, but 
regular trade, or inlluenced by uiiseltled Inibits, sufliciciit to give a hoKl for an instant to .a ])cculi- 
wlio Bcek to earn a living as public exhibitors, arly shapetl Isiot ; the peuformer is snspcndeil from 
Tumbling, posturing, vaulting, somersaulting, rope- 1 one foot while he tlinisU out the otlier to catch 
walking, rope-swiugiiig, pole-balancing, trapeze- hold of the gi’oovc or spring ; and thus laboriously 
Hying, lion-taming, all have more or less of wends his way onwanl, step after step. If he fails 
danger attending them. And herein lies the evil, to insert one foot belbi-o rroeiug tho other, vre know 
The public, or a considerable section of the public, the inevitable result. In one exhibition, several 
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liiAsa ringfl were, euapcnded in a circle, and the 
])crfornicr mndo his way Iroin one to anotlier,hold- 
injT on by hands or by feet as the case might be. 
A netting, spread out some distance under him, or 
soft mattresses placed on the ground, lessened the 
probability of oroken bones ; but the very pro- 
vision of such precaution siitficicntly shews that 
peril is known to be involved. (It may here be 
remarked that there was a netting some distance 
below the trapezist to whom the accident lately 
happened ; but it failed in its intended service, and 
she (or he) fell heavily twenty or thirty feet to the 
ground.) 

Tight-rope walking is one of those achievements 
in which the slightest mishap of footstep, the 
slightest failure ot nerve, brings the gymnast to 
grief. The famous Blondiii eclipses all other 
exhibitors in this line. The baskets on his feet, 
the blindfolded eyes, the wheelbarrow ti'undled 
before him, the chair, the table set out with nsfresh- 
incnts, all balanced on a stretched horizontal ro|>c 
— these are marv'els indeed. It shews what a 
morbid state of feeling, however, is engendered by 
this exhibition, wlicn Blondin pretends to miss his 
foot-hold once now and then, and regains it after 
quivering movements of the body and limbs, in 
order to send a thrill of terror through the specta- 
tors ! One of his achievements is to carry Madame 
Blondin while he walks his thousand feet or so of 
rope ; hut this has been found too mnch IbrKnglish 
taste to bear, and it is not included in his regular 
programme. The veteran may possibly he so com- 
X>lctely void of bodily fear and nervous trepida- 
tion as to bo nearly os safe on the rope as on the 
^und, and may die a quiet natural death when 
his course is run. But his example has not been 
without evil effect There have been' and still are 
^English Blondins/ * Female Blondiiia,* and * Juve- 
nile Blondina/ who imitate some of the perilous 
exploits as a means of earning a livelihood ; many 
and many a limb has been shattered, or neck 
broken, in consequence. In the days of our 
fathers, or periiaps grandfathers, one Madame 
Saqui obtained great notoriety for her achieve- 
ments on the tight-rope ; if we remember rightly, 
her career was cut short by a frightful accident ; 
but whether so or not, it is certain that a * Female 
Blondin’ only a few weeks ago came down with a 
crash while attempting to cross the auditorium of 
a theatre on a rope— with what result wo need 
not say. 

The slack-rope has its heroes and heroines as well 
as the tight-rope — and its victims also. Why t!ic 
performer does not fall off, while sitting on the 
rope in full swing, with arms folded, an<l no hold 
or grasp by the hand, is a mystery and marvel to 
many of the audience ; and the greater the marvel j 
the greater the attractiveness — according to the 
logic of showmen and exhibitors. The fact is that | 
the performer is familiar with a law of dynamics 
without knowing or caring about its scientific 
meaning : a law which tells liim that he must in- 
cline his body backward during the onwani swing 
of the rope, and fomaid during its reverse swing. 
A wonderful exhibitor appeared amongst us many 
years ago, though not so many as to bo beyond the 
recollection of some of us: an Italian or Spaniard 
who chose to assume the professional title of * 11 
Biavolp Antonio.’ liis slock-ropo swinging was 
daring beyond precedent, and ho iiad few followers 
who could equal him. The pendulum moveinoub 


of his body during the full swing of the ropo was 
in a curve of very wide sweep. While sitting on 
the ropo in sweeping oscillation, lie would tie his 
right ankle to it with a piece of cord half a yanl or 
so in length ; then, when at the utmost extremity 
of his onward course, he would fling himself from 
the rope, and hang head downwardly attached to 
the rope by one ankle only ; assuming verjr nearly 
the traditional attitude of *Faine blowing the 
trumpet,’ he played on a horn or bugle, accom- 
panying the oi-chestra ill the * overture to Lodouka^ 
witli his head farther from the rope than any part 
of his body and limbs, luid consequently swinging 
in a greater arc than even the rope itself. Wliat 
applause I What a thrill of excitement ! What a 
fascinating horror at the supposition of the cord 
breaking or the unklc-fastciiiug becoming loose .' 
But look a little behind the scenes. Many a 
coroner’s inquest has recorded the dismal end of 
some or other of these rope-swiiigcrs ; poor man- 
gled creatunis who have died in giving ‘ pleasure ’ 
to others. We must ‘ take the gilt off the ginger- 
bread’ before wc can riglitly estimate these things. 

Circus-riding, when kept within iiioderate limits, 
is often very elegant. It illustrates two scientific 
principles that are ever operative in sucli exhibi- 
tions. One is, that the horse and his rider must 
both incline the body towards the centre of the 
ring, else the centrifugal force of the circular 
motion would soon bring them to trouble, pitching 
one or botli at a tangent over among the spectators ; 
and the higher the speed the greater must be the 
angle of this inclination. Thu other is, that the 
rider, standing on the horse, ma^ leap up and 
down in various ways, anti may jump over bars 
and shawls, or through hoops or casks, and yet 
alight upon the horse again although iu a gallop. 
This is because the rider partakes of the onward 
motion of the horse, and is really moving on when 
he seems to he only jumping up. But oh, the 
falls, bruises, aud disasters that have to be 
encountered before the smiling, be-rouged, tin- 
selled performers are fitted to make tlieir bow or 
courtesy to the public 1 An * Ella,' or au * Elise,' 
or an 'Angcliquo' has to pass through a weari- 
some, long-continuetl, prosaic discipline before she 
can appear as a fascinating equesirienne^ jumping 
through hoops of lire, or dancing iu a pas de deux 
with a male perfurincr on two horses. How many 
broken limbs occur during the uppicnticeship, the 
public never know ; the ‘profession’ does not talk 
of those things ; but Mr Frost, who has wrilteu 
some singularly curious books about showmen, 
circus-riders, and other public performers, has 
much to tell concerning the ordeal which such 
persons have to undui^o — the fractures, the bruises, 
the heartache^ the poverty, the disappointments, 
too often ending in untimely death, it is notice- 
able, ho remarks, that tliey are mostly quiet people 
in private life— -rather serious than ‘jolly? and 
very little prono to drinking. The necessitjr for 
maintaining keen eyesight and steady nerves, in aft 
occupation naturallj^ perilous day after day, xnakes 
a man cautious against ‘putting an enemy in his 
month to steal away his brains.' Perhaps it is au 
effect of reaction that those who earn a living by 
making others laugh aro often melancholy ratlier 
than gay when removed from the glare of stage- 
lights. Such was Liston, and such was Grimaldu 
When the performance is intended to excite wonder 
at feats of peril, there is an additional reason why 
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t.ho performer fihould be anxious, careful, often 
foreboding. 

Lion-taraei^ men who dally with the animals in 
a menagerie in make-bcUeye play, are special ex- 
amples of sensational heroism. Wlum a man lies 
down in a den among lif)ns or tigers, opening the 
mouth of one, leaning upon another, taking the 
huge paw of a third, and ending by putting his 
heM into the opened month of a fourth, he does 
one of two things — he either shews what a poor 
spiritless thing a lion becomes when under the dis- 
cipline of fear, or he exposes himself to danger of a 
most horrible kind. What those men go tlirongh 
before they have trained themselves and tamed the 
animals up to the required point, can be known 
only to ihcmsclves ; but it m known that moments 
of a^ny fall to their lot when spcchitors are 
wonocring and applauding; some movement on 
tho part of a caged animal, some look of the glar- 
ing eye, tells the experienced exhibitor that it is a 
mere toss-up (to use a homely phrase) whether a 
fatal catastrophe is imminent In the days of Van 
Amhuigli, the most famous of all Minn-kings/ it 
used to he said that one visitor attended the 
exhibition night after night, fearing lest ho shonhl 
he absent when the final scene of the ‘king’ being 
tom to pieces should occur. The story may have 
been an exaggeration ; but there can be no* doubt 
that the. feeling excited by such an exhibition is 
a morbid one. Of the Spanish bull-fights we will 
not speak ; the exhibitions in our own Plngland 
arc quite sufficient to illustrate the point in hand. 

‘Strong men* and ‘strong women* are among 
the attractions at country fairs ; and when a second 
Hercules or Samson is really keeping within the 
limits of his exceptional muscular development, no 
great harm is done. If a man can twist an iron bar 
into a knot, or hang half a ton weight round his 
neck without hurting himself, and if he can earn a 
living more easily in this way than by oniinary 
work, we will not criticise him too closely. But it 
is a depraved taste that encourages women to such 
displays. To bear two weights of fifty or sixty 
pounds each suspended from the hair, is unfemi- 
nine enough ; it is much woisu to see a woman 
lying down, shoulders on one chair, feet and 
ankles on another, an anvil placed on her body, 
and two men wielding heavy hammers on the 
anvil! William Hutton’s strong woman, Plimbc 
Bown, who could lift a hundredweight w'ith each 
hand, cany fourteen stone, or walk forty miles a 
day, was not an exhibitor ; she honestly earned her 
living at the mannish cmploymcnls of driving a 
team, guiding the plough, thatching ricks, and 
hreaking-in horses ; disliking the womanish avoca- 
tions of solving, knitting, spinning, and cooking. 

Legitimate exercises carried to excess lie beyond 
tho range of fe.ats which we have here in view. 
The training of boys and youths in a gymnasium 
ground is an excellent thing, strengthening the 
muscles and expanding tho cheat; but to stand 
on your head on the top of a pole is neither 
useful nor ornamental. Pulling an oar on a 
pleasant stream is lieauliful and invigorating 
exercise ; but it may bo doubted whether emula- 
tion' docs not carry the Oxonians and Cantabs 
too far in the violent struggle of the annual boat- 
race on the Thames ; constitutions have been 
permanently injured by this. Swimming is so 
capital a thing, so useful for everybody to loam, 
that we welcome any encouragement given to it 


by striking displays in our rivers and channels ; 
yet here again there is a loophole for strivings 
much better avoided. Captain Webb has done 
what no one ever did Ijefom, and wisely resolves 
to rest content without straining for further 
gloi-iflcation ; but he has had imitators who nar- 
rowly escaped drowning while attempting that 
which they could not accomplish ; and he has 
unintentionally been the moans of tempting a 
new class of exhibitors— girls or young women 
who, clad in pink fleshings, make a public dis- 
play of swiiniiiing ten or twelve miles down the 
Thames, nearly hemmed in by steam-boats laden 
with sight-seeing visitors, mostly of the opposite 
sex. Even ivell-to-do folks who climb mountains 
are :i little too prone to tlie sensational in con- 
nection with emulation. To go halfway up the 
Matterhorn is as useful as to reach the summit ; 
but then the glory— and the danger 1 
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It u*as guest-night at oiir regimental mess in 

A ^ and conversation ranged over a vast variety 

of topics. After dinner a few officers, myself for 
one, left the table and adjoimicd for a chat to the 
smoking-room. 1 chanced to sit near an elderly 

f entleman who had been my opposite neighbour 
uring dinner, and with whom I had already 
exchanged a few observations. His manner was 
courteous and agreciidile ; he was the guest of the 
regimental surgeon, who hod been in India for 
several years ; and I infiu'red from the conversa- 
tion of Mr Humfrey — for this was the gentleman’s 
name — ^that he was a Bengal civilian of long Blind- 
ing, only lately returned from India. He spoke 
with gnvit approbation of the Prince’s pluck and 
endurance ixi Indio, where he and his companions 
had incurred no inconsiderable risk. Allusion was 
made by an officer to the incident of a tiger having 
spning on tho elephant on which tho Prince was 
riding ; when His Royal Highness, without appu- 
ently the least discomposure at the near vicinity 
of tho savage beast^ had taken steady aim from the 
howdah, and shot the tiger as he clung behind. 

‘ A prettv close shave that must have been for 
the Prince,’ observed a young officer who had been 
listening. 

‘ In such a caso tho danger is really less than 
yon might suppose,’ replied Mr Humfrey. ‘Tlie 
tiger rarely makes a second spring when his first has 
fiiiled of its object : he appears to be disappointed 
and cowed, and if permitted, will generally slink 
back to the jungle without attempting any further 
attack. Instances to the contrary are of course 
known; but this is their usual habit, and I have 
heard of many inaWellous escapes made in con- 
sequence of it Two gentlemen, friends of mine, 
were travelling together np comity some years 
ago, in a carriage belonging to one oi them, drawn 
by a pair of very good horses, with a native coach- 
man and other servants. A little way from tho 
road was a fine point of view, which one of them 
had not seen. His companion had been there 
before, and offered to take liiin to it Quitting 
the carriage, and desiring the servants to remain 
with it under the trees of a jungle-wood by which 
they were passing, they walked to tho place whe.re 
the prospect was to be obtained. Having seen all 
tiiey wished, they returned to the spot where the. 
carriage hud been left ; but not a trace of it or of 
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any of the .scn^iuitH was to be found. '\Vonderiii«* 
wliat cuLild be the cause of tludr disappearance, 
they shouted loudly, and strolled in various 
directions throu;;;h the wood to look for any si*'ns 
of them. Presently they were hailed by some one 
from the branch of a tree hi<;h above their heads ; 
and looking' up, they perceived one of the native 
servants cowering' close to the trunk, iiuikiii^ 
^cdtiiros expressive of extreme terror. 

“AVhat are you duiiij^ up thei'e 'if (Joint! down 
directly,” said "his master aii;;rily ; and with the 
slavisli obedience of the domestic Ifiinlii, tht! man 
slid rapidly down, and with pressctl palms stnotl 
trembliii" before the two jTentleinen. 

“ What is the meaning of this I Where is the 
carriage I” 

“ When you gone, Sahib, tiger tyiine,^ replied the 
man, shivering' at tlie very remenibraiice of his 
fright—" tiger came ; jumped at horses ; all gone 
away in jungle." 

‘That they weit? all goru; away was suflicieiitly 
(!vident-‘Very nnplc.'wuilly so, when they dis- 
covered, by Yurtlit!!* exaiiiiuation of the servant, 
that as they were f|uietly resting under the shade 
of the trees, the horses suddenly became fidgety 
and pricked their cai-s ; a slight rustling was heard 
among some hushes on the ojiposiie side of the roail, 
and in a monn'iil more a large tiger had stolcui 
from among them, paused for iiii inslaiit, anti then 
made a bound with the intention of alighting on 
one of the horses. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion made the terrified aiiiiuals dash turionsly 
forward, and the tigew missed liis uiiii and fell 
harmlessly on the ground. Anparently he w'as 
diegusted by his failure, for he tried nothing 
more ; but after one sullen glare at the TCtr(!aliiig 
vehicle, he gave a low angry growl, and turning 
away from the spot^ was stKiii lost to sight in (he 
long grass of the jungle. One or two of the 
servants hiid disappearetl with the carriage. Tin's 
man had run a little way, and then climbed a live, 
from which he had not ventured to descend until 
he hcaiil the voice of his master. Of course, the 
tiger might still bo lurking near, .and a fresh 
.attack might not have the same result Hki the 
two gentlemen hnileii witii satisfaction the return 
of the runaway carriagt: and liurses, whicli had 
been secured after a short run ; and all felt 
extremely thankful that their search for the pic- 
turescpic Inwl not brought them in contact with 
an object inoTo striking than agreeable, (he black 
and yellow siri[)C.s and gh^amiiig eyes of a hungry 
Bengal tiger, on the outlook for what it might 
dfiYonr.’ 

‘ Wonderful escape ! * ‘ Extraordinary good luck !' 
‘ Shockingly unpleasant position !* we variously 
exclaimed on llio conclusion of Mr Ifiimlrey's 
anecdote. ‘The tiger could not have laicii in a 
very voracious frame of iniml, however,' I con- 
tinued, ‘or he iiii|'ht Ruroly have retrieved his 
first error, and had a meal off somebody. Voiir 
friends must have rejoiccil to find iliemselvcs well 
out of the jungle, and under the shelter of a 
comfortable roof.* 

‘No doubt of it,’ said Mr Ilumfrcy, smiling; 
‘and yet incidents of that kind soon fade from the 
memor}'. I could relate doxciis of similar hair- 
breadth escapes ; and most probably iny frieufl Dr 
Laurenson could do the saiiic. Tigers and snakes 
are always unpleasant possibilities when one 
travels in India ; eh 1 Tiaurensou V 


The worthy surgeon tliiis appealed to gave a 
few vigorous whiffs at his ci^r, and then removing 
it from his lips and beginning leisurely to knock 
off the ashes, he observed: ‘Well, 1 daresay 1 
could tell you of one or two surprising experiences 
in that line.- -You, sir,* he continued, addressing 
himself to me, ‘made tlic remark that those 
travellei-a would be glad to find themselves safe 
and Roimd beneath the shelter of a roof. I ’ll toll 
YOU of an occasion when your liiiiiiblu servant felt 
that gratifying sensation in no ordinary degree; 
not ibr myself alone, 1 am hound to say, but for 
others also, who were in some incasuro under my 
protection.* 

He. saw we wen*, all listening attentively ; so, 
i‘e.<«ignitig him.self to the loss of his cigar, he 
reflected for a moment, and then continued : ‘ Some 
years ago, while serving with the 3(K)Lli in 
Bengal, L had a pretty smart touch of fi:ver ; and 
when able to move, 1 was invalitled for (lie time, 
und went to a place on the liill.^^ to get up 
my streiiglh again, '’fluj scenery all round was 
remarkably ]u'(‘tly : high bills," many of tlicm 
woo<ied to the very to]i ; romantic crags criuvncd 
with Inusliwood jutting out every here uiitl there ; 
and various light bungalows, as tlie Tndiaii ]ious(>s 
are Ciilled, periling from among the foliage, placeil 
iliere f-o stjrve as residuiices fur those who sought 
the bill-slatioii to try to re-establish their fail- 
ing lieallli. It suited me very well, and I soon 
began to i»ic.k up : indeed 1 felt so well that I was 
on the point of returning to my duty, when F 
received a letter from a young fellow, son of an old 
friend in iMiglaiid, saying that he was on his way 
to join his regiment with his bride, and if f could 
takis them in fur a few days, they would be very 
glad to give me a call in ]»assing. Hospitality in 
India is one of the cardinal virtues; le.s3flo now, 
perhaps, than it used In be : ; but at that station we 
were .all very hospitable, and besides, I was only 
too happy to welcome, the son (»f my old IVieiid. 
In duo time (Jnptain and Mrs I[a.stiiigs arrived; 
ho. a tine manly young soldier ; she tlie pretlie.st 
little creature, of nineteen or twenty, that any man 
could wish to call his wife. : fair luiir, lovely blue 
eyes, and a eoni])1exion of lilies and roses, iiio.st 
rrfrcshiiig to eyes Jong accustomed to the pale 
cheeks of Indian b(‘aul.ies. 

‘ This lady .sang sweetly to the guitar ; and 
looked perfectly bewitching as she sat in the 
veranda with a bine ribbon round her neck, i>lay- 
ing on the instniment whicli she had brought np 
with her. She wiw a very good artist loo, anil 
sketched cleverly from iiatiiiv. She had a book of 
English sketches with her, .so I was able to judge 
of her c.apabililies ; and when she said she sliould 
like to take some views of the scenery near my 
bungalow, I felt only too hapjiy to assist her in 
doing so, and never dreamt of wanting her against 
any danger more serious than sunstroke. To avoid 
this she WT.nt out on her sketching expeditions 
cither in the eiu-ly morning before the lieat liad 
become troublesome, or in the cool hours of the 
evening, more generally the latter ; her husband 
always accompanying her, and usually myself too. 
I certainly knew that in such a locality as this 
tigers were not an impossibility ; but I hail never 
given them a tlioiiglit. No one hail spoken of them 
as being in tlie neighbourhood ; and one generally 
I hears when such unpleasant gentry are about 
I Not very far from my bungalow there was a very 
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pretty wati»,r-lall, suitouikM by picturesque rocka \i! Freil is not ill. You Lave seen soinctliiiij'. 
and {fi-ccuery ; just the sort of place to ileliglit an f am (|iiite ready ; let us go at once.” 
artist ; and I acconlingly proposed to Itlre Hastings ‘ (.‘ourageoiis little woiufui ! Not another word 
that she should make a sketch of it. She was did slie utter ; but witli white face and set lips she 
channeil by tlie suggestion ; and we three set oif w'alked firmly and rapid Iv down the path we had 
one lovely evening, as soon as the temperature just mounted. Her liuslilind kept close to her; I 
permitted of our climbing the rather steep winding followed them a few steps hehiiid, my ears strained 
path tliat led to the spot. It was a nan'ow, roughly to the utiiio.<t for any rustle that should betray the 
formed track, and we walked singly, I leading iieighbourliood of the tiger; and more than once 
the way, and Captain and Mrs Hastings Ixdiiiul. iiiy heart gave a bound as one of us step])ed on a 
Sometiinos she jiausixl for a few m()meiit.s and drew rotten twig ami it cracked nei^^ily across, or a stone 
her husband’s attention to some wild-ilowcr or touched by the foot rolled down in front of us and 
similar object, and 1 bud got a little iu advance, loosiuied a little of the dry .-^oil. We walkial fast 
ami came to a point in tlie road where it turned and in perfect silence ; but the way home seemed 
sharidy round some rocks, not a great w'ay from twicii the length it lia«l ilone when we came : 
the cascade, the iiiiirmur of whose water I conld minnles feel like hours in siidi circuuistaiiccR. 
now hear distinctly. Here I lialted to recover We saw nothing more of the tiger, and reached 
breath, and to let (hem come u]) with me ; home safely. When I saw th(% lovely brave girl 
wIkui suddenly, in the perfect stillness of the and her young liushand again under my roof, 

evening, I heal'd a sligiit rustling ami crack- ami realised the rriglitfuL danger to whicli they 

ling among the hiishc's Just beyoml the rocks ; had been exposed, 1 must say I was indeed 
and glancing ruiiml to ascertain the cause, I truly thankful for their escape iiiid my own. 
saw what mode cveiy nerve in my body quiver Mrs Hastings was i-alln^r pale and nervous for 

violently, and secmeif to bring my very heart into the remainder of the evening, and willingly 

my moiilh, as the saying is. acceded to my rctiuest that there might be no more 

‘At Ibis juncture a huge IJongal tiger, one sketching expeditions while they were with me. 
of the largest I had ever seen, eiiicrgeil from The wisdom of this n^sidve became more niaiiifcst, 
among the sliriiljs not forty paces from me, and and our miraculous preservation all the more strik- 
wilh a swinging deliberate movement began to iiig, in a day or two. A poor woiimii ami her child 
cross an open space bonlering the ]»alli that led wcitj killed by tlie monster the very next day, and 
towards the water- tall. 1 neither moved nor spoke, a native postman a day or two later; and it was 
but gazed with fitupefied horror at the savage cvhlent that the tiger was a new-comer, and a very 
boiust, unable fur the nioineiit to decide on any undesirable acrpiisitioii to the neighbourhood. A 
of action. The tiger immediately percciveil party of sportsmen w'as formed, therefore, as speeilily 
mo ami stopyied ; for one or two seconds only, as possible, Captain Hastings remaining longer 
though they seemed an age to me, I do as.sure you, than he intended in order to Join it ; and after 
wc stared fixedly at each other, W'Jkmi, to iiiy several houw of close tracking and beating, the 
iniultcrablc relief, lie bi/ily half-closed his fierce tiger took refuge iu a clump of bushes, from which 
yellow' eyes once or twice,* gave a sligJit w’avc to he was speedily disloJgeil, and stretched on the 
)iis tail 1 think 1 .see him now'! — and w'ithout ground with a bullet throiigb bis bead. He W'os 
taking any further notice of mo, went slowly an enormous brute, ineasiiriiig fully nine feet from 
off in the direction of the water-fall. Doubtles'*, his snout to the tip of his tail. Being very beauti- 
the creature was on liis way thither to slake bis fully marked, his skin w'as taken ulf and presented 
thirst, ail object which was pi-obably for the time to Mm Hastings by the man who shot liim, as a 
of jiaraiiiount impoilnnce with him. He had soiivoiiir of her dangerous evening walk.’ 
also probably lately dined, to which fact might Some further conversation aiul one or two other 
chiefly be attributed liis iiidiirercucu to food so anccdotiis followed. It W’as now getting late, and 
very close at hand os myself. As he disappeared some of the guests glanced at their watches, 
from sight my assurance returned to me ; and * Before wc finish this discussion, I luuat tell you 
knowing that he was only a little way otf, and a tiger story myself,’ said (‘olonel Darley, the com- 
mit;ht think better of it at any inomcnt, and iiiauding otticcr of the 18Sth. ‘ It is rather different 
spring upon us unexpectedly, I felt most anxious from those wc have heard, but 1 daresay it w'ill 
to get my young friends and myself out of his amuse some of the youngsters. A good inaiiy 
innnedinte neighbourhood with the least jiossible years ago 1 served in the same regiment w'itli a 
delay. They had now reached the spot where young fellow' of the name of Waldron. He was a 
I stooil ; and while Mrs Hastings stopped again pleasant sort of fellow in his way, but rather 
and began to fan herself, for the evening w'as very inclined to bo extravagant ; ami he wm a little 
sultry, I affected to show her husband something eccentric and queer; had “a Imjc in his bonnet,” 
on the rock beside me, and whispered to him as our friends across the Bonier would ^y. He 
hurriedly: “For any sake, get her iiome! Make w’as continually picking up odd pets of various 
sonic excuse ; but get her back as quickly as you kinds, more like a school-boy than a full-grown 
can !*• man ; and we were ahvays laughing at him aliout 

‘He glauccd at mc—saw by the expression of his collection of birds and animals, owls, white 
, my lace that Boincthing was wTong — and turning mice, squirmls, a fox, monkeys, and so oiu But he 
nt once to liis wife, who was unconsciously fanuing took it all very good-naturedly, and went on add- 
herself with her eyes dosed, he said hastily : “Eva, iiig to his menagerie, as we termed it, whenever he 
my darlings I am not well ; I should like to go ■ ciiiiie across any specimen that hit his fancy. _ One 
back at once. Como quickly.” j morning our colonel w’as w'riling in his business- 

‘She opened her blue eyes very wide, and looked I room, w’heii a knock came to the (loor, on bis 
first at mm, then at me. My face must have 1 dosiriiig^ whoever it was to enter, Mr Waldron 
betrayed me, for she said very quietly : What is ; w'olkeil iu. 
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** I beg your pai\loii, sir ; 1 niii perhaps inter- 
rupting you.** 

“ ;Not at aU, not nt all/* repi led the colonel. " Did 
you wish to speak to me about anything 7** 

“ Well, sir,*' said Mr Waldron, in a slightly hesi- 
tating manner, “ 1 have just come across a nice little 
tiger; but 1 thought before bringing him here 1 
ought to see wheilier you have any objections to 
my keeping one.** 

* Objections! Mr AValdrou; not .1,** n^pliefl the 
colonel, who, as it happened, had just l>eeii writ- 
ing about a butler or maii-siu'vaut fur his sister, 
and never doubled that the “tiger** his subalU*ru 
spoke of was a small boy for going errands or some 
such occupation. “I have no right to interfere 
with matters of this kind. Ulll(^ss, of course,** he 
added, suddenly remembering that the young ollicer 
was said to he rather extravagant; “1 conclude you 
are quite able to aifonl the exptmse 7’* 

“Oh ! certainly, sir,” said Mr Waldron, smiling; 
“that will be a inero trillo, nothing to mention.** 

“ Well, I should suppose so,*’ siiid the colonel. 

“ Very good, sir : yon don’t mind it at all. 
That *8 all rights I only thought l*d bett(?r ask 
you. Good-morning, sir.** 

“ Good-morning,** replied the colonel ; and as the 
door closed behind his olliccr, the colonel resumed 
his pen, half thinking to himself as he did so : 
“Odd young fellow that; 1 wonder why he 
fancied I might not like his tiger.’* lint he under- 
stood Mr Waldron’s scniplcs,and admitted thciir pro- 
priety most unhcsitiiliiigly, a few honrs aftcrwanls. 

‘ [Evening came, and with it the iiiess-hour. We 
were all assembled, and about half-way through 
dinner, when suddenly a teiTifiu uproar arose 
outside in the harrack-yanl. Wild cries and 
shouts, the screams of women and children, and 
the noise of horses madly tearing about the yanl, 
caused us nil to rush from the table to fintl out 
the cause of the unusual disturbance. We found 
everything in confusion - all the horses loose, 
galloping about iu frantic terror ; and as several 
people spoke at once and vciy cixcitedly, it was 
not easy at first to ascertain what liad happened. 
The colonel’s voice restored comparative order. 
“ What is it 7 Wliat is the meaning of this 7” he 
sternly demanded. 

“It’s tlic tiger, sir ! the tiger ! ** 

“The tiger!** repealed the colonel in amaze- 
ment. “ AVhat tiger 7 ” 

“Mr Waldron’s tiger, sir; it’s just come. We 
put it in beside the horses, in a spare stall ; and it 
frightened them, sir, very badly, and they all broke 
loose.” 

“ A tiger among llie horsc*s ! ** reiterated tbe 
colonel. “What can the fellow inuaii!” Then 
observing the figure of Mr Waldron disappearing 
in the direction of the stables, a light siauncd to 
dawn upon him, and he stamped his foot with 
vigour, and gave vent to his feelings in some 
rather strong expressions, which 1 shall not repeat 
here. Jn another moment he was roaring w'iih 
laughter, iu which wc: all joined, though with but 
a partial comprehension of tlie cause of his merri- 
ment. However, it was all quickly explained. 
Mr Waldron liad been fascinalctl by tlio attractions 
of a young tig(T-cub, and strongly wished to 
becoiiiu its possessor ; but feeling it\o be rather 
a peculiar pet, ho thought ho had hotter obtain per- 
missiou to keep it before entering on the purchase. 

‘ lie never dreamt of mystifying the colonel, on I 


hod no idea his object was misunderstood. The 
cub duly arrived— a well-grown young ariimoJ, 
and for tlie time being, was consigned to a spare 
stall, to the unrestraiuahle terror of the horses, 
who smelt the tiger and became excited, and when 
he bcf^ to growl, dashed violently about, burst 
their fastenings, and got out into the yiwd, where 
they mode the commntioii that had. disturbed us. 
Tlie tiger was speedily removed, order again 
restored, and Mr Waldron was roquosted to con- 
fine his acquisitions for the future to less alarm- 
ing kinds of animals. Fur many a clay, however, 
“ Waldron’s tiger” was a standing joke in the regi- 
inent, the colonel ei\joying the story as much os 
any one. “No more tigers here, my dear fellows ; 
we *11 take lions instead— when in action.” * 

We all laughed heartily at Colonel Darley’s 
anecdote, and declared it was capital. 

‘ And a positive fact,’ said the colonel. ‘ It really 
happened.* 

THE MO NT II: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Instiiutioii of Civil Engineers have during 
many years published rc])orta of their meetings 
aud discussions under the title Mmules of IWoc^al- 
ings. Bound iu compact octavo volumes, these 
troeealinga aro distributed among the members 
of the Institution, who thereby arc kept inruniiecl 
of the principal undertakings and incidents in 
civil engiiieeriiig, and of improvements gained by 
experience. At the bc^giniiing cJ last year the 
I Council of the Institution made a cdiangc which has 
incre:iBcd the value of the publication, for, in 
addition to the minutes of proceedings, they give 
'selected papers’ on important subjects, and 'ab- 
stracts of pafiers in foreign transactions and period- 
icals,* and thus make their members acquainted 
with what is going on in all parts of the world. 
*lliose abstracts range over the whole theory, 

E ractice, and science of civil cngiueeriiig, as may 
c inferred from the fact tlmt there are one hun- 
dred and twenty-three iu the last two volunies. 
Is any one desirous to know soriielliing about the 
8t tlothard tunnel — the diiuinuUon of water in 
springs and rivers — remedies against landslips-— 
distribution of velocities iu a current- the pollution 
of the Seine- protection of intlainmahle materials 
ugaiust lire — ^relation between galvanic resistance 
and motion of conductor— application of the tuning- 
fork in electric telegraphy, or ahont many other 
subjects ?— he will find them set forth in the work 
above mentioned, which is published at the house 
of tlie luslilutioii, 25 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

Inventors who tlirough wont of occupation con- 
sider themselves neglected, should road the list of 
SuljecU for Papers, eomprising ninety-six subjects, 
published by tbe Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers early in the present year. Macliinery and 
mechanism of every kind appear to bo therein 
mentioned, and to afford scope for every kind of 
faculty. Wo <juote a few examples : Steam-engines, 
boilers^ pumping-engines, hlastrcngines^ locomotive 
engines, steam road rollers, hot-air engines, water- 
wheels^ wind-mills, si^ar-mills, oil-mills; 
knitting, and rope-making machinery ; saw-mills, 
wood-working aud stone-working luaohiuec^ ham- 
mers, locks, lifts, pressure-gauges, sluice^^ wml- 
ainking , dredging, blowiDg-fana, Bignala, tele^phfl. 
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From this Belection the ^reat variety of subjects 
in Uio original list may bo Judged of. AuyUiing 
wise and new on any one of them coulil hardly 
fail to bo well considered if addressed to the 
Secretary at Birmingham. 

The question is often asked: How arc young 
men who cannot obtain entrance to a factory as 
apprentices, to learn a mechanical trade? An 
answer has been given in the Russian department 
of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelpliia by 
display of models and other appliances from the 
Imperial Technical Schools of St PetcTsbui^ and 
Moscow. In the words of an Amcricau contempo- 
rary, these collections * demonstrate the feasibility 
of so educating pupils, that when they pass out 
from the doors of their school, they will have 
become at once scholars in their learning from 
books, and proficients as educated workmen in the 
varied branches of the workshop. These young 
men on leaving college are quite as able to demand 
work as journeyincii as the average of iiKichanics 
when out of their time, for they will have iier- 
formed by unaided clfort such feats in workman- 
ship ns none hut skilled workmen can do. The 
demonstratiou of the Russian school is that this 
])Taciical instruction can be given in the fullest 
range and quiility, not only without iiitc;rfcring 
with, but positively to the advancement of other 
indispciis:i(dc professional studies.’ 

'i'he Science Paners, chieflij Phamnacological and 
Bolanical, of the late Daniel H anbury, have been | 
collected and published with illustrations in a 
handsome volume. There is also a Memoir of the 
author, which sets him forth in his true light as 
one of the ablest and most amiable of botanists and 
nharmaccutists. His industry was only equalled 
ny his knowlorlge, and both were of the highest 
order, and his death at the comparatively early 
of forty- nine was alike a loss to society and to 
science. The author of tli'e Memoir closes it with 
a few w'ords which under pivsent circumstances 
are worth consid(;ratioii : * Those who think that 
easy circumstances and leisuni are favourable to 
intellectual (fllbrt arc trcmemiously mistaken.* 

Artillerists and militaiy oiiginccrs have some- 
thing to talk about in the cighty-onc-ton gun which 
has been transported from Woolwich to Shoebury- 
ness, where it throws its ponderous shot to a dis- 
tance of five miles, and could double that distance 
if required, anti with less noise than is made by 
guns not half the size. When four such guns arc 
mounted in the turrets of the huge ironclad 
destined to receive them, she wdll be a foruiidablc 
.vessel cither for attack or defence ; able to baiU*r 
an enemy’s fortress from a distance of tlin^c inile.«t. 
But already this monster guii has a rival, for guns 
weighing a linmlred tons each have . been con- 
BtriictcMl at Klswick on the Tyne for the Italian 
government; and :is they have been shipped to 
Italy, we shall soon hear of their achievements. 

An allied topic is the blowing up of the danger- 
ous reef of rocks which has for ages encumbered 
the channel between New Vork and Long Island, 
and with so much furious tidal comiuotiou, that 
the first settlers named it Hell Gate. The mass of 
rock to bo removed to make a clear chauiiLd 
twenty-six feet deep was about seventy thousand 
cubic yards. Miners have been at work upon it 
for seven yean : fifty thousand pounds of dynamite 
were packed in the txirings and excavations ; and 
on Sunday, September 24, the whole was fired. 


Beyond a slight tnmior and a gush of water and 
smoke, nothing was seen or heard. Some of our 
readers may perhaps remember that Hell Gate 
and its neighbourhood was the scene of one of 
Washington Irving’s early stories. 

A certain nuichaiiical philosopher has argned 
that the world ivuuld be happier if there were no 
friction. But howls friction to be abolished? We 
all know that preparations of grease and oil are 
used to ease the ninniug of machinery ; and from 
time to time other suhstaiiccs for the same purpose 
have been talked about. The latest (or newest) of 
these, an American invention, is called Mdaline. 
It is composed of various pulverised ingi-cdicuts 
formed into solid piu^ by liydraulic pressure. 
Thisse plugs are fitted into holes on the inside of 
iixle-buxes uiid tlie bearing-pieces called * buslies ’ 
by Tiiacliinists ; their effect is such that neither oil 
nor grease is rc([uircd, and the wear of the rubbing 
surfaces is much less than in machinery constructed 
in the usual way. Whether metaline is applicable 
to marine engines, to locomotives, railway curs, 
and all rubbing surfaces of metal, remains to be 
proved; hut wc arc informed that it has been 
introilnccd >vitli .advantage into factories in the 
United Stales and in Scotland. If wear of metal 
and the cost of oil anti gretisc can be saved by the 
use of metalinc, the advantage will not be trifling. 
Readers interc.slcd in the question may a^mly 
for further information to J. Wallace & Co., 
Dundee. 

From a Report recently published by the lilctcoiv 
ologic^d Oliice, we learn that one of the difficulties 
—anil a serious one — in weather telegraphy is the 
fretpicncy of errors in the telegraphic despatclxes. 
*rhcse despatches contain nuiiieroiis figures, and 
hence are {Kuhups more liable to error than a 
despatch of woixls. There are twenty-nine weather 
sluiioiis connected with the Otlice in the British 
Islands, and their total number of errors in a year 
is about two thousand. Of storm-signal stations 
round the coasts, including the ( ’hunnel Islands and 
tlie Isle of Man, there arc one liiitidrcd and thiriy. 
When all the lines arc in good working oi-der, the 
Head Office (116 Victoria Street, Westminster) 
receives fifty-one Reports every morning and nine 
every afternoon, except on Sundays, from stations 
which range from one end of Europe to the other 
• -iroiu Oliristiansimd in Norway to Corunna in 
Spain. Must of the telegrams arrive in London 
about nine A.M., when the Intelligence Dep.*irtnieiit 
of ilic Post Office extracts finm them the po]> 
tioiis required for its wind and weather Rejiorts. 
By eleven A.M. the functionaries of the Meteor- 
ological Office have reduced and discussed the 
d(?lails for the Daily Weather Report, copies of 
which are at once supplied to the evening papers. 
A brief telegraphic summary is despatched to the 
Ministry of .Marine in Paris, anil if necessary, 
intelligence of stonns or of atmospherical disturb- 
ance is sent to our own coasts and to ibi'cign 
countries. Later in the day, the afternoon Reports 
come in, and tlie Daily Weather Charts having 
bi*en ]»rinteil, arc distributed by post. Besides all 
this, a teli^gram of the weather at fourteen of the 
principal stations is sent every day to the Under- 
writers’ Rooms at liiverpool, and all the informa- 
tion foTwanled to our coasts is also communicated 
to Lloyd’s at the Royal Exchange, where it is 
posted up for the use of tlie members. 

From the beginning of the present year The 
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Timcft has published a daily chart of the weather. 
Tti order to provide the latest information, the 
Meteorological Office is kept open till nine i\M., 
and the particiilai's then received are eiiibodiod in 
the special cliart which appoara in The Times the 
next morning'. The extra expense (about jive 
hundred pounds a year) which this arraiigeniont 
involves IS defra} ed by the owners of tlic eiiler- 
prising newspaper. 1 1 may be interesting to add 
that copies of The Times, despatched at an early 
lionr each iimming from Ijoiidoii, are now Tect*ivo<l 
in l^^linburgh between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and arc spread broadcast over the 
more iiorlheni towns in tne course of the evening 
' thanks to the * Flying Scotchman.* 

'J'he meeting of tlio British Association at OLas- 
gow brought out statcnieiits and coiiiiiiuiiieutiuns 
some of wliich :ire so important as to demand 
notice, however brief, in a chronicle of science. 
Pnjftjssor Young’s adilress to the Geological Section 
jdaced questions, niiieh debated of late year's, on a 
fooling which may he taken as a iu!W point of! 
dejtai'iure in future discussions concerning the age 
and constitution of the earth. * So far,* .«aitl th(i ; 
ProfesHor, ‘ as our ^irescnt knowledge goes, wc must 
accept it as certain that there is some limit to the 
diimtiun of the earth in the jiast. Neither ]»liilos- 
ophei'S nor astrnnoiiicrs are agreed on the e.ssentiul 
points of the ])roldeiii ; nor have they con^idcre^l 
all the possible cliuiigcs in the position id the | 
earth’s axis, and in the rate at which the earth j 
loses heal. Neither have geologists so accuratt*. a ' 
knowledge of geological processes that they can ' 
speak with confidence either of the absolute or ; 
relative rates at which rock fonnatioii lias advanced, i 
The geologist has hitherto asked for more time, ; 
not because lie liiinsclf was awart! of his need, hut i 
from a generous i*pgard for the <Iilliciillies in which | 
his zoological brother found himself when he 
attempted to explain the. diversity of the iiiiinial I 
series as the result of slowly operating causes. 
The geologist asked for more time simply because 
he could fonii no just estimate of what was needed 
for tlio physical proceH.scs with w'hosc results he 
was familiar. But palsuontological doiuixiation is 
now .at an end ; ami the increasing number of 
geologists who arc also conipetcnt physicists and 
iiiatheiiiaticians apxjcars to mark a new school, 
which will strive to interpii t more precisidy tlie 
accumulated facts.* 

Sir William Thomson’s address to the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Section dealt with questions 
that seem iinapproacliablo, but which will occupy 
the minds of physicists for many a year to come. 
What is really the geological age of the earth i — la 
the earth an absolutely rigid ]na<«s, or has it a 
ceiiaiii amount of flexibility I The clfcct of rigid- 
ity on the earth’s rotation would dillcr from that 
of Ilexihility. For some years astroiioiners have 
been aware of * variations in the earth’s rotational 
periods,’ and these variations are supposed to have 
iHjen produced hy the friction of the tides. The 
amount of friction woiihl vary according os the 
earth were rigid or flexible. Investigations of the 
(picstion from Uic date of the iimt recorded eclipse, 
721 n.c., lead to the coudusiou tliat the earth, as 
a timekeeper, is going eleven and a half seconds 
slower per annum now than then. And taking 
recent uhservations, * it seems/ says Sir William, 

‘ that the earth was going bIoav from 1850 to 1862, 
BO much ns to have got behind by sevcii seconds m 


these twelve yeai's, and to have begun going faster 
again, so ns to gain eight seconds in the period 
1862—1872.* This irri?gularity implies a change 
of sea-level occasioned by elevation or subsidence ; 
and the same eminent authority assures us that *a 
Rt^tllemont of fourteen centimetres in the equatorial 
ivgions with corrus|)onding rise of twenty-eight 
cfuitiiiieires at the ])olcs would siiflice ;* aiid that 
tliis change ‘ would be absolutely undlscoverable 
by astronomical ob.s(*rvatorics.’ These may he 
rcg.'uiled as transcendental qiicstioiis ; but some 
day they will be found susceptible of practical 
application in science and the arts. 

Sir William Tlioinson liaving visited the 
Philadelphia Exhibition as one of the British 
Commissioners, had somctliiiig to say about 
scinucc in America ; the dcop-sea soundings ; the 
cosist survi'y ; the hyilrograpliical researches which, 
Sis he confidently ex peels, will sup^dy the data 
from tidal observatimis, by which the amount of 
the earth’s elastic yielding to the distorting 
influence of the sun and moon will he iiieasurtMl ; 
‘and the fresh inai-ine survey of tern*slrial magne- 
tism by the Compass Departmi'iit, which, as is 
aiiticipatiMl, will supply the navigatitr with data 
for correcting his compass without sights of sun nr 
stai^t.’ 

‘In the Lliiited Slates telograidiic department,’ 
continues Sir William, ‘ 1 saw ami heal'd Elisha 
Gray’s splendidly worked out electric telejihone 
actually sounding four messages simultaneously on 
the Moi-se code, and clearly capable of doing yet 
four limea as many with verjr moilerate improvc- 
inenls of detail. And I saw Etlison’.s aiilomatic tele- 
graph delivering a thousand and fifteen woitls in 
fifty-seven seconds. ... In tlie !( ^imulian de|)art- 
iiieiit I heanl ‘*Tobcornot to ho” (and various 
messages) through an electric telegraph wire. All 
this my own ears heard. The words wei'e shout eil 
with a clear and loud vitice by my colh aguc-jiidgt*, 
Professor Watson, at the far eiul of the telegraph 
wire, holding his mouth clo.se to a slretchcM] mem- 
brnne, carrying a little pieci! of soft iron, which was 
t1m.s made to produce, in the neigliboiirhood of an 
electro-niagnct in circuit with the line, motions 
pnjportional to the soiioriflc motions of the air.’ 

It will warm the. hearts of readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic to be told that tlient prevails in 
America ‘the truest scientific spirit and devotion, 
the originality, the iiiventiveiie.ss, the patient 
p(!rscvcring thoroughness of wor^ the apxireci- 
ativciies.s, and the generous o|)on-mindcdneBs and 
sympathy, from wliich the great things of science 
come.’ 

NOTICE TO OUB KEADEttS. 


Iir the present monthly pnrt is ennipleteil the interesting 
story by Mr Henry AV, Lover, entitled Fttllotving up the 
Track, In November will h& coiiinicnccd, and will coii- 
thme till the end of iinctmilier, a Tale uf )ioworfiil intei'o.st 
named JVtc Araft M'i/r, a JStortf of the Polfftieaiau Sras. 
And in Jatiuiiry w‘» will present to onr readers tlio 
eunnueiicement of an original novel by Mrs E. Newman, 
entitled 

THE LAST OP THE HADDONa 
Besiiles tlio foregoing Novelettes and Novel, Cftamhers'a 
JaurntU will oontniu tlie usual amount of Jnstruotion and 
Enturtaimiicut 

Printed and FuUiriicd by W. ft B. Gham bxbs, 47 Pater- 
noster Bow, London, and 330 High Street^ Edinbobou. 
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STORY OF TIIK CI.VDK. I 
While still a viny yoiiu;.' man, J AViw taknn liy ! 
a kind-hcartcil friend to sec the Clyde and tioiiie of 1 
the western parts of Scotland. This was in the j 
siininier of 1824, about twelve yeai-s after the. 
iiiti'odiiction of steaiii-navij^'ation. Tn the course 
of the journey to (31as"ow on the top of a staj.'c- 
eoach— six hours from F<liiil»uryh, now done byi 
rail in an hour and a <|uartei' — wc met with a! 
chatty old ^ciitleinan who Keeuied to know a good 
deal about the west coast, lie had a lai^e cou- 
cein, as w'e learned, in tlu; ham and round-of-becd 
line, ill the S«iltinarkol, whence he sallied out 
ill various directions in his business ofierations. 
Speaking of tliat, it is but justice h) Clasgow' to 
say that it baa always been griiat in substantial 
eatables an attractive kind of spiced beef in ! 
particulai'. it was a lucky circiinistaiice for a 
youngster to fall in with a iicrsonage who was 
full of aiiiiising details on points interesting to a 
tourist. 

The old geiith'iiiaii told us he liad often occasion 
to go down the f Jlyde Jis far as Kolhesay. He spoke 
with delight of the recent invention of stcam-hoals. 

' Before steamers came into operation,’ he said, * it j 
was a dillicult thing to get down the Clyde from | 
Clasgow. The only vessels were small craft with 
sails, and they depended altogether on the >Yiiid. 
^i^uppose you had perhaps arranged to sail on a 
Monday moniing at six o’clock, yon rose early, 
look a nionthfnl of breakfast, aiul hiin-ied down 
to the Broomielaw. It was all of no use ; the wind 
was dead against the ’^gabbard and the voyage 
being put oif till next moniing, you w'cnt home to 
bed, 01 to spend the morning wearily. The same 
tiling, possibly, took place <lay after day for a week, 
until the wind changed, and you were able to get 
off. It was just 08 bad getting back — a perfect 
torment — a di'eailful waste of time. Now that is 
all over. Wonderful things these steam-hoats ! 
They have entirely changed the character of the 
Clyde. But that you T1 soon learn. AV hen do you 
intend to go down the river 1 Ay, to-morrow 
morning. Well, see that you arc at the Broomic- 


law by eight o’clock — the fpiay about fifty yards 
bttlow the briilgp.’ 

This pleasant challei* w.as preliminary to my 
first acquaintance with llie (Hyde. I h.ad never scon 
Clasgow or its now famous river, aiid was to enjoy 
something in ilu: nature of a new worhl. At the 
appointed time next morning my coinpanion and I 
were on the quay of the Ih-ooinielaw. The river 
struck me as being small — not wider Ilian the 
T’wecil, and very little deeper. At the quay there 
were r.ingeil up a few vessels of limited size, such as 
sailing-lKialK and lighters, with two or three small 
steamers low in the watiT, apparently adapted for 
a coiiqiaratively .sliallow stream sadly troubled 
with sanil-banks. The (qiposite bank U'as a green, 
grassy plain, on which some cows were quietly 
grazing, w'itli a row of houses of giuiteelish aspect 
ill the distance, to the left. Insignificant as was 
tlie steamer, w'e had an agreeable trip, for it afforded 
a vii5W of the historical and picturesque castle of 
Dimilwrton, along with glimpses of IJigliland 
scemiry. Wo rcNicheil Rothesay about two o’clock 
ill the afternoon, and, ])r()1oiiging the voyage, 
arrived at (.'ampbeltoii pretty late in the evening. 

The memory of lliesu particulars of a youthful 
excursion has been revived on pcnising the work 
of Mr Dcas, descriptive of the marvelioiis prog- 
ress made, in the Irailic on the Clyde. Tlnoiigli 
a most skilful process of improvement ]nirsued 
with indomitable energ}”, the river which I had 
seen about the opening of its maritinn; c.'iroer has 
become a sj^acious tidal canal, cajiable of bearing 
fleets of vessels of magnificent dimensions. 

In a national point of view, it is desirable to 
know how this has been accuiiiplislieil. Ordinarily, 
there are two ways of going to work with a view 
to effect the iinporlaiit improvement of rivers, 
fisheries, and so on. One consi.sts in making con- 
tinual demands on government to effect the required 
object, which in plain English signifies that the 
cost of the whole affair is to come out of the general 
revenue of the country ; that is to say, cveiybody 
is to be taxed to iniiirovc a particular locality. A 
mighty pleasant way of doing things this, but not 
very honest. The other and more rational plan 
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consiflts in the of a locality mining no 

(Icniaiida on the jmhlic purse, hut doing what they 
want at ilicir own expense, or ut the expense of 
those who are to be specially beneiited. Hi is 
latter method has been followed in reference to 
the improvement of the Clyde, and we see no 
reason why it should not Iks pursued eveo'wlicre. 
On one occasion, while travelling in Ireland, ive 
paid a ])roper compliment to that noble island, 
by saying to a native that the country poseessetl 
imiiieiise capabilities of impreveiiient. * Yes, sir,' 
was the reply, ‘ it would bo a line country if they 
would do anything for us.' In tliiit remark 'wc 
have n grotesque illustration of much of the hack- 
wanlness of Ireland as regards genf*ral improve- 
ment 'Pile iM'ople — at least a good number of 
them — are waiting to have something done for 
them, and they wait in vain. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the inhabitants 
of Glasgow, thini only a few tliousamls in nunilter, 
resolved on improving the Clydt.*, and they have 
grille on working at the idea ever since. It wiis a 
I slm^wd conception. 1'Iie city had great capabilities 
! of advancement. The neighbourhood abounded in 
iron and coal. The river opened into a cliaiiiicl 
. communicating with the west coast of England and 
; the Atlantic ; and the Atlantic was the highway to 
America. There lay llie elements of wealth, and, 
no doubt, wealth would be nialised in immeasur- 
! able abundaiico if the river could be rendered navi- 
• gable. Such was the reasoning of these Glasgow 
: iieoplc. They Jianlly yet inifjgined the possibility 
' of bringing the sea up to tlicjir city. 'Pliey would 
j establish a port near the salt water, and carry on 
I tralTic by means of lighters. Tliat was the primary 
notion, and it did good service in its day. In 
process of time, «as triOde and wealth increased, the 
improving of the river on a grand scale, and 
. making Glasgow itself a port, became a predomi- 
; iiaiit idea in this keen-witted and Hclf-reliant coiii- 
: munity. In short, the tidal water must be made 
I to flow upward over a space of fifteen to eightcim 
I miles, to the Brooinicluw, so os to secure tlie 
advantages of harbours and docks with a clear and 
direct zouto to the sea. 

A bold idea ! But it is perfectly obvious that 
you may bring the sea into the heart of almost any 
country by sullicieiitly swjoping out the bed of a 
river, and allowing a free action to the tides. Hod 
this idea been originally ciilerlained, much time, 
and trouble, and money might have been spared. 
Tilings, however, were done gradually, according 
to the views and opinions of successive engineers. 
Smeaton, Golborne, Watt, Keiiiiie, Tiilfoiii, and 
many others were invited to try their hand on the 
Clyde, each doing less or more to give depth and 
capacity to the river. The work was chiefly 
cifected at the instance of a body constituted 
by act of parliament, and known as the Clyde 
Trustees. One thing to be got rid of was the 
overflowing of the river in tlic cose of Iiigh tides. 



deluged the streets. By a simple and somewhat | 
Ingenions expedient which answered for a time, 
the back-water in the sewers was conquered. In 
each gnlly-liole in the streets there was stuck 
a tall wooden funnel, nx> which the water harm- 
lessly rose in the cose of high tides. Our friend 
the old gentleman on the tox) of the coach hail 
some droll rcininiscoiices of the fieople in the 
Saltinarkct liasteiiiiig on an cuicigcncy to fasten 
tlio funnels into the gully-iiolcs. Perhaps soiue 
persona still living may reineinher the hurrying 
about with the funnels. 

Mr Deas presents a narrative of x>i'occedings for 
deepeiiing, widening, and straightening the river, : 
which in .some placea was so shallow that it could ! 
be forded on foot. Where sand-banka were ban? ' 
at low water, laiid-plouglis drawn by horses were * 
employed to break ui> the banka, so that the ‘ 
current might carry the sand away. Where the ’ 
sand-banks were under water, they wem torn nj> ; 
by barrows attached by tackle to the stern of 
steam-tngs, the Jibemled debris being swept away 
by the curn’iit and reflux of the tides. Then began 
processes of di-edging, at iirst by a chain of iron 
buckets worked by hand and by Iiorses, but after- ' 
wanls by steam-power. Sonielimea the dredgers 
encountered rocks and boiiliU;r.s, and these had 
to be mastered by a recour.se to diving-bells find 
blasting. For a long time the engineers were 
unaware of a remarkublo bed or dyke of whiiistoiie 
nick at the bottom of the river near Klderslie, 
about four miles from Glasgow. Tliis formidable 
bud of rock, which was only discovcrcil by the 
grounding of a Inigo steamer in 1851, extended 
iiiiiu hundred feet in length by about three hundred 
feet ill breadth. It was blown up by gunpowder, 
tlic charges being fired by a galvanic buttery. The 
cost of these blasting operations Avas upwaids of 
alxtccn thousand pounds. Much, we are told, > 
remains to be done ; but the nortlieni half of the 
rocky area ha.s been lowered so us to give a channel 
of fourteen feet fit low-wate.r, the other half having 
an available depth of eight feet Ultimately, as 
is expected, there will be a dexith throughout of 
twenty feet at low-water. 

Any 0110 steaming up the Clyde will have 
occasion to observe groiqis of diAidging-machines 
quietly lifting m.asses of matter from the bottom 
of the river, ami depositing the dredgings in what 
are called liopper barges. It woidd have been a 
Avi.se iiolicy for the adjoining xiroprictor.s to have 
secured the dredgings for the improvement of 
their lands— fur there is not a little bail land 
near Uie Clyde — but Ibe difficulty of making 
reasonable arnuigenicnts for this purpose led the 
trustees to abandon the attempt^ and to convey 
the whole dredgings to the sea. This they effect 
by the hopper brnges, which empty their contents 
into a deep spot in Loch Long, twen^-seven 
miles from Glasgow. The cost of conveying and 
depositing the stuff is a little above fivcpence per 
cubic yo^. When the dreilgod material was de- 
posited on the land previous to the cost was 
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above tenpenco per cubic yard. The incGBsant 
pouring of baige-loadss of rubbish into the uea 
19 certainly in coinjiarisou a cheap and easy rid- 
dance, but one would think it niiiat be attended 
with the danger of creating shoals anything but 
advantageous to general navigation. This strikes 
us as tlio weak point in the pracoodiiigH. The 
cost of the sundry operations on the Clyde has 
i from first to lust, in virtue of acts of pariiament, 
been borne by levying rates on the tonnage; 
of vessels using the river. The adininistratiuii 
throughout bits lu'en innrk(;d by groat prudence. 
With sonic insignificant f:iilurr;s, whatever has 
been done has been done well. The total expend- 
iture of the Clyde Trust fi-oin tlie year 1770 to 
I June 1870 amounted to six million seven huiidml 
j and seventy-four thousand pounds. 

I Let us now take a glance at the revolution 
I wdiicli the outlay of this large sum of money luis 
I liappily effected. The first sleanuir, called the 
Comet f constructed by ITenry IjoII, and placed on 
; the Clyde in 1812, drew four feet of water, an«l 
! was cayiahle of eaiTying forty juissengors. It went 
; down the river to Creenock one day and returned [ 
the next. Afr Deas was iiifornied by an old gentle- 

■ man seven ty-seveii years of age, that he had made 

■ a vo 3 'ago ill the f Mie lei'L Citieiiuck at leii 
ill the morning for Clasgow ; but in consoquonce of 

. a ripple, oi' iKuul-wind, it was two in the ni'tcrnoon 
I bchtre they got to llowliiig, leu and a half miles 
: from GreiMiock, wlierc all the piis^sengei's were 
landed, and had to walk to Glasgow |a distance of 
ton to eleven miles], owing to llie want of water, 
the tide having cbljed. it was no uncommoii 
occiiri’ence for the passengers, when Ihu little 

■ steamer was getting e.xhau.sted, to take to turn- 
: ing the fly-wheel to assist her,* 

i We have spokt.m of what came under our ol).ser- 

■ Viition in 182 1, when several steamers of moderate 
; size w*!ro successfully plying. Since llu’n, through 
: the effects of dredging and the enterprise of the 
: people, the Clyile tiikcs rank as a river of first-rate 

■ importance. The river on which Henry IkdFs 
! little steamer occasionally stuck cjirries ocean 

■ steamers without obstnictioii to the harbour of 
i Glasgow. At ]m;sonl the minimum depth of 
! the navigable channel may be stited at fifteen 
; feet at low-water, and about twenty-five feet at 

■ high-water. Vessels drawing twenty-three feet 
I three inches have within the last few months 
i come to Glasgow iu one tide from Greenock. 

Ship-building bn the Cl,yde lias advanced in a 
remarkable manner. Tn 1875 then*, were built on 
it three war-Yosacls, thirteen p«.uldle, and a hundred 
and thirteen screw steamers. Inchuling other 
kinds of craft, there were built on it a total of two 
hundred and seventy-six vessels. For the year 
ending 30tli June 1875, the revenue of the Cljjde 
Trust was L.196,32& A survey of the shipping 
at the harbour and docks of Glasgow would com- 
luimicato a feeling of an enormous trade with all 
parts of the world. 

The tnith is, the rise of Glasgow is one of the 
wonders in the modem history of Great Britain — 
a greater wonder still when we consider the poor 
anti backwanl state of Scotland at the Union. 
3*'rom thirty-five thousand in 1771, the population 
of Glasgow has swollen to half a million, and it 
has become the second city of the empire, with 
apparently no limit to its wealth aad importance. 
As a centre of manufacturing industry it hu several 


advankigoH, but all wonbl have been iinavailiug I 
without the Clyde and its marvellous improvenieuts. j 
Those reilocl iiiiiiionsc credit on the far-seeing in- ! 
telligerice of the community, and from the result a 
moral of no moan significance may be drawn. We 
are reminded of the value of energetic self-reliance, 
accnmpuiiiod with ji resolution to overcome the 
most loriiiidiLblo dillicuUios. 'Pbe French, it is [ 
said, tbiiik of the ])OK-i bilily of bringing the sea ■ 
U]i to Paris a heavy iiiulcriakiug, wiieii we take 
into account Hie length of wire to be excavated, 
and other cirtuirnslanees, Jtiunc appears to have 
had some thoughts rjf scooping out the Tiber and * 
beciiuiing a sea-port -a thing easily accoinplisliecl i 
ill comparison to the dreilgiiig of llie Clyde. On ; 
the Tyne great things have lately beeii ilonc in , 
llie way of deepening and improving the cbaiiiiel. 
'J'liere may be other eiilerprises of tJiis nature in 
coiilemplation, for wliicli Glasgow oflers an ex- 
ample worthy of being followed. But the works 
on the (‘lydo are not half over. In the interests 
of ]mblic healtli and sensibilities, the ])iirification ! 
of the rivc‘r 1‘ivun sewage nmiains ns a great work ■ 
to be faced and overeome. It is a lierciilcaii task ; ' 
but lo(»kiiig at what lias been alit*ady acliieved, we 
entertain no doiilit tliat by iniited action, and an ’ 
adjustment of the rights of all parties concerned, : 
everything will ctone right at last. w. c*. 
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A TALT3 OP THE l»OLYNKSIAX SF.AK. 

CIIAITKR T. TITV. AMKKIOAX SKITTER. 

^Iv father was cidonel of an .English regiment ! 
of dragiioii.s ; and at the earl}' age of seventeen £ ■ 
was gazetted as cornet under liis command. We 
were .stationed at the cavalry caiitonniont.^; of 
Kirkee, some few miles from the famous city of ■ 
Poonali, and T had just escaped from the nuisances . 
of drill and riiliiig-school, which I was forced t-o i 
uiideigo, although, as a son of the regiment, i ■ 
had long been familiar with everything which a ! 
sulialteriL is suppo.'^ed to know. Having plenty . 
of sp:u*e time on my hands, 1 occupied myself ■ 
diligent l.v ill leaniiiig the dialect of the common 
people, who here speak Giijrati, the language of 
the Parsoos ami of the TVC-'^torn sca-port towns of ■ 
India. While time was tliu.s passing agreeably I 
.md profitably, I was one morning surprised by my 
lather, who came into the bungalow in a state of 
.sorrowful e.\citement. ‘Cliarlie,* he said, ‘your I 
Uncle Joe in Australia has gniie under, and has ; 
left us every farthing he posse&sed. ]*oor Joe ! I I 
haven’t seen liiiii for twenty yeara, when lie left i 
Southampton for the New World. He was very j 
sanguine about making a fortune and bu^'iiig back ! 
our old estates in England.’ I 

1 liail never seen this uncle ; and as he was a | 
very bad correspondent, his lelteTS liad been few 
and far bctw'een. We were stationed at the Cape 
when my mother died, and a letter arrived from 
him in answer to the aimuiincenieut ; since which 
time we liml heard nothiim about him. My 
father seemed to feel the death of his brother 
keenly ; but I hardly knew how to offer him any 
consolation, nor did I like to ask whether my 
uncle’s death would moke any change in our mode 
of life. I therefore remained silent until he 
chose to inform me, which he did in the evening 
after the mesB-dinner. There hod been one or 
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two ri'iiiai-ka iii.'ulo on tlio sulijpct soilfi voce amon^ 
our lirotlicr-oiUciTH, iuul 1 could not help thiukiii;{ 
that there was an unwonted hilarity in tho manner 
of the lieuionant-coloncl and one or two othei's. 
The peerct of this was explained hy my father, 
who took me asiile in the niess-rouin and told 
me, to my j:^Gat astonishment, tliat my Uncle Joe 
had died worth a quarter of a million, and that 
we shoidd leave the service immediately. 

Ill a few <l.iy« .accordingly, oiir pa{)Oi‘S wore 
made out, and we took tlie horso-dak for l^mwell, 
where we found a schooner j'oiic.' to (^dentta 
with salt. We en^agcil our passiane ; and soon 
arrived at the nioiith of the Jloooly, where we 
found a pilot-hont; and .'is iiiy father tviw veiy 
fidgety ahoiit loss fif time, and aiiiu'iycd over the 
slow mil from Paiiwell, we engnLjeil it for the trip 
up to Calcutta. When we airivo«l at the City 
or Palaces we had more w.aitiiig before wo coiihl 
ihid a vessel hound for Ahdboumc. Hut at length 
tlic colonel w.^s intmdiiced to the skipper of the j 
Shoot inff »S7/ir, Caiitain Robert Orde, an American 
gciitlciiian, who owned hi.'i vi's.^cl, and sailed wher- 
ever he coiilfl see an oppoi-tniiity id* profit. 

*C»)luJiel AVade,* siii«l he fmy father was very 
proinl of liis name, whii’h he derivc«l from the 
lamous General Wa<h‘), ‘if you like to come along 
with me, I guess you can ; but I must do the 
Chrislian thing hy yon, nud Udl yon the. truth — 

I *m dreadfully slujit-hamled. AVhat with sicknp.ss 
and what with desertion, i ‘m thirlecii men sliorl.’ 

‘Lascars make good sailors, I’m told, Captain 
Orde,' said my father; ‘hire them, and fill up 
your coin]>lcm(fiil.' 

‘ Ymi'ro about right, colonel, as to Ihoir making 
good sailors, so far as mere sailing is conciinied, 
and so long .as they’re in a warm cliiiiiitc ; but ilie.}' 
make mighty mean lighters.' 

‘ AVoll, cjiplnin, do you e.vpcct to go to wair with 
any boil y I * 

•No, .sir; f don’t like it: it don’t p.ay. Hut I 
haven’t tlie choice this time, nor h.as .any man who 
sails the Chine.sie seas.' 

‘ Take up, Orde,* siiid my father, clapping him 
on the shoulder, ‘and you’ll have two fellows that 
w’ill tight. I ’vo hcen soldiering for thirty years, 
and Charlie is u rare fighter, according to his own 
account.’ 

AVhile J was endeavouring to disc].aim this 
compliment, prcrnninarie.s were adjusted by the 
entrance of the e.lerk with the papei's. The colonel 
paid the. passiige-money ; and a handsome double, 
cabin on l)o.ard the Shooli/iff Star was a.s.'^ignwl to 
our use. We took popse-ssion, imd next day the 
vessel left 0 .a 1 cutta, bearing u.s towards our fortunes 
in Austnalia. 

Life at sea i.s so dreary and uniform th.at I may 
be pardoned for paying little, about it. The Yankee 
skipper was evidently very mneh to my father’s 
ta.^te, for lui was never tired of conversing w'illi 
him and listening to his yarns. J liked tho Tatter 
M’ell cnongli ni 3 ’.se]f ; Tjut their long disciiKsioiis 
nhout republics and iiionarcliin.s .and their .argu- 
ments about slavery T found (!xcca.sively iliy, so I 
pfrnck up an acquaintance with the secoml-niate, 
who taught trie how to make, knots, how to steer, 
aiid how to lake .an obscr\’ation. All this time the 
wmd Tilew steadily from tlie north-east, and the 
ship’s lojj phewed such cheering figures that my 
father’s impatience was assuaged, and his spirits 
were utiifornily high. Hut the wind veered round 


to the north, then to the north-west, thuu west, and 
lit last blew south-west with tremendous force, 
increasing in violence so greatly that we were 
obliged to reduce our sails to a double-reefed fore- 
topsail and storm-jib. It became quite a storm ; 
and OB the captain' seemed somewhat anxious, the 
colonel asked him downright if wo were going to 
have a tynhoon. Captain Onle in his pleasant 
way slipped 1 x>th his arms into ours, and walking 
us up and down the quartcv-deck, said : ‘ Gents 
both, I don’t care how hard it blows, or how 
long it blows, for the Shootinr/ Star knows how 
to bc.liiive herstdf agin wind and wave ; but my 
experience is that when these gales blow them- 
selves out, we may generally expect a calm, and 
a long calm too. And if 3 'ou will remember the 
litth*. talk we li.ad at Calcutta, you may remember 
what 1 said about being iiiidcr-manned. Now the 
fastest vi*s.'<el that ever sailed is no better than a 
tipli out of water in a culm, and I ’m free to say 
t)i.it ill ca-ce of a brush 1 wish T hml more men. 
However, it’s agin my iialiiv, as we Yanks nay, to 
make Ironhle ; hut your .sharp eye, colonel, saw 
lilt: imckeis in my brow ; j’oii wanted to know 
tho reason, ami you do.’ 

‘ ’flint *s licarty, c;i]»l.ain. f declare you ought to 
li.ave hccu born in our little island, you’re so 
ilownright. Df couri*e you’re all Hie better for 
t(‘lling u.<, and so are we; and when the liiiii; 
como.s well shew yaw what Hritish sabres i;iii 
do.’ 

‘(.’ulonel, .1 hope never to sec it; hut when the 
time comes. I’ll shew you a weapon a trille more 
valuable than a .sabre, a little thing like thi.s and 
lilt pulled out a pistol all gilding ami i voiy. ‘ There,* 
.said he ; ‘ thi.s is what we call a ri'volver, ami thi.^ 
pretty toy will kill seven men in peven seconds. 
I’ve another, colonel, which you’re welcome to ; 
and if there ’.s any slaying around these parts, 
you’ll admit that this little weapon is the right 
tiling in the right place. When the calm C0Tne.s, 
.03 cuiue it w’ill, I’ll shew you how to ii.se it.’ 

Captain Orde w'as right iii his jiredietion, for 
ill less than twentj'-four houv.s the wind died coin- 
plclely .away, and we wiirc rocking on the Iroiihlcd 
w’alf?rs. iSooii they too became absolutely at rest, 
save for the long swtII, that seemed like the 
bi'cathiiig of .some huge aniina], which mode our 
viLsscI rock as if she Avould pitch tho masts clean 
out of her. Kven Ihi.s at last ceased, and wo w'cre 
absolutely and completely becalmed. Then began 
our initiation into the mysteries of the seven- 
sliooting pistol, ’flio colonel .and I practised daily 
at hottle.s in the waliT, and becjime quite expert ; 
and then my governor insisted that his man 
Diiniam should learn too. (.laptaiii OkIc secined 
to be full of humour and overbrimming spirits, 
as if the realisation of his predictions hail made 
liim in bolter lempeT with himself and every one 
around him. Ills vessel was a tcmpeHince one, 
not that no liquors wore kept on board, but 
that the men had no daily allowiinco of grog- 
Hut on special occasions the grog-tub made its 
appearance at eight bells, and each man had his 
tot. Apparently this calm weather, when the men 
hail nothing to do save to make ratlin and plait 
sennit, was one of them, and the crew dcciaTcd 
witli a good-natured oath that ‘Bully Oido wjiis 
a skipper as teas a skipjier, and knowed tlie 
feelings of a sailor.’ There were altogether thirtj*- 
three American seamen on board, and fifteen 
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LascaiB, and tli« latter seemed as fine men as 1 hod 
ever seen. But Orde looked at them contemptu- 
uusly, and though he interfered when the first- 
mate, who was rather rough, struck one of them 
for some ofleiice, yet it was plain that he would 
have given the whole fillceu for four white men. 

Under pretence of finding work for the men, 


the niuskcts were overhauled, clciuicd, find ranged after liiiii and saiiL : ‘Flynn is a good fellow ; hut 
in glittering rows round the masts; the lumber he's a desperate slow-witted innn. (’ll wager three 
about the decks was stowed away, so as to give a drinks, colonel, that tluu-e's live or six samiNUis 
fair show to the two twelve-pound can-onades that I half-way between us and tlieiii proas, ainl he’s 
formed the ship’s armament ; the cutlasses were | never seen them.* 
ground to razor sbaipness, tliuiigli the eaiitiiiu told : ‘What’s a stnnpan, skipper 1’ I a-ked. 

my father confidentially that they didn’t amount | ‘ Whj^, (’harlie, it’s a canoe about as substantial 

to a iTow of pins, and the vessel was nunle as fit ' ns an egg-shell and about as huge. Tlie proiw 
for combat us if uii enemy were in aeliuil sight ; always semi fellows out lu riTrmnoitre ; skirmishers, 
Some of tlie seanieii laughed about the skippers j 3’oii military men would call them, oidy they d«)ii’t 
devices to keep the imiii fnnti idleness ; hut the ■ skiriiiisli.* 

older men said nothing, and yet looked out towards I ‘Could you not order out your boats, and let 

the south-east, as if expecting to see something, i my son .and me take command of them, and capture 

The three males and the •piarter-ma.siers took turn | or kill lliese skirmishers i* 

about to be on the look-out in an im'-ideiital and j ‘llcm!* .sahl the skipper; ‘we’ll find them 
careless wajr ; and so the calm continued for a first ; we’ll examine the ocean, ami try if my 
fortnight and nuthiiig hml happened. The vigor- ; preiliclion, as you term it, is anywhere near the 
oils manner in wliirii some of us whistled fora: mark.’ 

wind would certainly have brought a hurricane, ! J. dived down into the cabin hurriedly and 
according to old .siiner.stitior.s ; but we had not brought up a iiair of opera-glasses, through which 
even that luck, and da}' by da^' she la}' 1 took a hurried squint, but without seeing an\’- 

r-i.^ . 1. 1 1 • thing pave the glassy water. Joining my father 

" ri-rnfa iSlll'.'c' an. ‘““I thu latter nrnie .1 with 

a tremendous telescope ot his own construction, 
^fy father took it upon him to rally the captain for wdiich he was going to take a tiatent when he 
upon the failure of his jircdiclioiip. j i-otiinied to the Stales, lie was looking steivlilv 

* Colonel,’ said llie wise American, ‘F only pre - 1 in the ilirertioii of the east, and then swept his 
dieted a calm ; ami calm ^'oii will acknowledge it j glass around a half-circle for about fifteen niinntes. 
to he. I. feared the proas of the pimtical Malays ; j We were in an agony of impatience when he put 
hut I ilidii’t predict ’em. I fear them still, and j it <lown, ami waiU'd for him to speak ; hut he 
shall continue to, until we’i-o going easy on a h.amled the telescope, to my father without a word, 
bowline for I’ovt Philip Ifead.^.* We seem, 3'ou | ‘One, two, three ; by Jove, there are tctwi little 
F('e, Charlie, ns if we were still ; hut we’re moving | boats,’ crie«l my father. ‘Captain Orde, I believe 


‘Telescope ?* 

‘ Ves, sir.* 

‘Far off r 
‘ Very far.’ 

* That will do, sir ; I am obliged to yon for your 
vigilsinco.* 

As the ufficcr withdrew ho looked nuizzically 
after him and sail I : ‘Flynn i.s .a good fellow ; hut 


up and give us a chance to spread our wings from winter-time, ami I guess there’ll he some he- 
this piratical, licad-ciitiing, sliiik-pot'dropping wilcliiiig.’ 

iieiglibuurhood, hed'orc the yellow-skinned wretches ; *IIow long will it he before those sconmlroh 

ami the black hliibber-lippcMl nigger raimaiis j come up to us / * 

smell out the whereabouts of so iiincli decent; ‘About a day and a half.’ 

tlesb .and blood. It might do so, gentlemen; ifj ‘ Arc they iii mucli Ihroc?* 

this were a story in a novel, the breeze might ' ‘ F^ook for yourself, colonel. The proas are nigh 

spring just as we were having a warm bout with bull down, and it’s bard to count lieails at that 

the swarthy sinners ; but you mark my wonls : yvo j distance ; but th(‘re arc seven proas.’ 

shan’t have any such luck. — And colonel, it’s what j ‘ 'flicn cacli proa sent a samp.'iii as a scout.* 

I call an niicaiiiiiioii privilege to have llie jjleasure ; ‘.Ti*sso, colonel; .and there llie scout 'll remiiin until 
of pouring iny previsings into your s\'iiipatliising ] the proas come. np. Ami now I ’111 open to wager 
ears, for 1 have continilly to makc-prUence afiire ! that we won’t have a wind, ami that we’ll beat them 
the men, and the reaction is great. It’s a privi- : off; and I’ll tell you what I mean toilo. Those 
lege, sir, nnil .1 esteem it as such. Try a cheroot ; Lascars can’t light wi»rlh a eeiit. I don’t bliiine 
they’re real Tricliinopoly,* them a hit, for it ain’t their iialiire ; hut it won L do 

We accepted the offer, and were just imgaged in to give them muskets which they can t use to 
the act of all throe bending our heads to Uic siuiie advantage. Tiiese proas, sir, arc liiniisIwM with 
match, when the second-mate approached our stink-pols, which they chuck 011 a Christian « deck, 
group hurriedly and said in low excited tones: and smother all li;imls into insensibility. Aow, I 
‘ Captain, there’s a whole fleet of proas coming up propose to tlo this. The lia.sc.ars shall be armed 
from .the soutli.’ with long bamboos and stationed in the rigging. 

Captain Orile very leisurely lighted liia cheroot, \foii and l.Uiarlie and some others and iiij'self, who 
while 1 must conioss I dropped mine, and ni}’ I ciui shoot prelt}' di'ceiitly, will jnst keep tr:iek of 
father forgot to light his. Jle gave a few puffs the sliiik-|a)t men and crack away at them. The 
and said: ‘ Who saw tliem ?’ Lascars with Ihcir long poles must shatter the 

‘I myself, captain.’ 1 stiiik-pots in the enemy’s hands; and between 
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ns vre innst never let one come on our decks, for if 
we do, our <lcccnt licuds will be liuii^ up in some 
cliariiiiiig village of Borneo. How do 3'au like that, 
colonel ? ' 

'Like whieli, Orde: the head husinesii or 3'our 
plan of operiitious ( * 

‘ Why, iiiy idau, of couiso.* 

* I like it very well. But I must tell you that 1 
understand arlilleiy tolerably avoII, and if you 
will permit me. I’ll take 0110 of your carronmles.’ 

‘Just as you xdcose, my goo<l fiiond; though, if 
you have no objection, I should ]»iefer yoiir 
porvicos at the rigging ; but of course I sliuuld be 
proud to have you anywiiciv. One of our men 
has b(>eri in LTiicle Sam’s navy, aii<l the sccoiid- 
matti is an old hand as a gunner ; liowever, 3'our 
dceisioii will be mine.* 

!M3' father elected for the twelve -pounder, wlii«‘li 
f was sorry for, as 1 should have liked b) light 
beside him. Jhil Captain Orde took me tm one 
sid(‘, and assured me that the rigging was (he idaee 
Ilf honour, as the natives always Ihvd their lira-vt 
«wivela at it ; and the stiiik-pots were really' the 
most fonniduLile artilhuy we had to eiiooiiiiLcr. So 
the revolver wliicli he. Lad given to iii>' father was 
intnistcd to me ; and very proud T was of the 
couiideiice and the opporliiiiity of shewing 1113' 
])lu(:k. We took our meals as n.'«iial, though for 
my j»art I was too excited to oat j hut m3’ fallier 
insisted that 1 should cat heartily, and 1 did 1113' 
best. On him and the slvi])per tin; excittmieiit 1 
produced 110 percept ihh? change; and the tii-st- 1 
mate, who, b3'^ special invitation, sliareil the last j 
dinner, ale as if (iiidcavoiiriiig to do ju^tice to the. ' 
situation. | 

The proas had now come fully info siglit, and ' 
were indeed only a mile or two oif. 'J’he bulwarks 
of our vessel w(?ro uiicommojil}’ liigli, and the 
huiiimncks of tin: Jiieii were triced up in maii-oF- 
war fashion. 'I’lie carroiiaiics were heavily loadeil, 
and the muskets were cupped and ready lying 
i)U the dock. It was fur me rather a diilcful 
dinner ; and T am free to acknowledge lliat when 
my father look me on one .side and solehiiily 
kissed me, I conhl not Indp some large tears from 
sileutlv’ stealing ilowii 1113’ cJieek. 

‘Charlie, my boy,* sai«l 1113' father, ‘we. arc in! 
the hriiuU of rroviih-iice, and ctui never know what 
ma}' hajipen. I have luckil)' sent all the. money I 
had to Kiighiiid, and have therefore nolhing but 
cloLbiiig to hifiC. But I. have Sf)iiiclhiiig here 
which I could not «li.>]JOse. of in Jiiclia, and which I 
could not send ly aii3' one.* Here ho drew from 
urnlerueatli hw shirt a small bag, wliich f bad | 
.always sujmosed confaimMl some, relic or plcrlgc of 
aifection. He opened the mmitli, :uid iionred into * 
liis hand an enormous diamond of tin; most perfect 
water, a sapphire rather bigger, ami two Iiiige 
pearls. 

‘ Tliere,* said be; ‘if Brother .Toe bad not died, 
that w’ouhl have been the best pait of 3’oar 
forliinc. It*a my loot at Alinmdnuggiir. 1 give 
lliein to you now, and advise you to secrete tliem, 
for you are so young and so "boyish-looking that 
3’ou will bo, made a slave ; whereas, if the ship is 
taken, we. grizzled l»eards will lose the number of 
our mess, (hjil bless and keep my dear boy!* 
Here be kisseil me on the forehead, passed his 
hands caressingly over my curly yellow' hair, and 
gently pushed nic out of the cabin. I secreted the 
precious gems in un inner xmeket of luy vest, ' 


resolved to put them in my mouth if I should find 
myself a captive. 

As it was approaching sunset, which is very 
speedy in those countries, the boatswain’s whistle 
blew, and we hurried on deck. My dear old 
father came out stripped to the waist, and 1 
tboiigbt, as he took bis ]>lacc beside the c^uronade 
on the starboard side, that he looked more than 
ever a ])crfcct gimtleinan. The crew seemed to 
think so too, for they gave him a ringing cheer, to 
wliic.li be bowed his grand old head ; and Captain 


Onle, who was bisiile me, wliisnered: ‘Charlie, 
3*0111* falliirr’s one of that breed called trumps, and 
if 3'uu grow up like him, 3’ou*Il be a goo«l fellow to 
know’.* Tlio boatswain jtijiod again, and the captain 
came out into tlio centre of the deck to make a 
little sjjcech. 

He saiil : ‘My men, I’m short -banded, as 3’ou 
know, and not Ibrougli any fault or meanness 
of mine.* (Chorns, ‘That’s so.’) ‘I thank 3’ou 
for saying because, if I thought, or if others 
thought, that I bad jeopardiscil the lives of 
Christ iaii men mid m_v own ship to save a few' 
diillar.'f, I should be a^Iiainod of ihc hour I was 
born.* (‘Ci)od boy! bull}' for you!*) ‘T intend 
to light this ship. as long as there s a man lodcfiMid 
it, or Ibere’s a jilank to defend. When there 
ain’t, them V'ellow Jacks can lake wliat’s left.* 
(‘Hooray!’) ‘We’ve two passongers aboard, 
men, wluun \’ou can see. They’re gentlemen, and 
lliev ’re likol\' to ilo a mighty deal of tigliliiig. 
Ami men, we *11 have to be pretty spiy, or these 
Uiiti>li will do more light than wc, wliich, as 
.\iiniioaiis, we can't permit mdiow’.* (‘Hooray!’ 
and considerable laughter.) ‘Anil now, I’ve said 
all I’vi' 1.0 .«:a,v, and in .about ti n minutes tbo ball 
will open. 'J’hc.'Jo boatben.s ;irc going to jmy us a 
vi.-;il. My word.3 are: ‘‘Let’s make it lively for 
tlitmi.”* 

Til is spifocb \va.s received very heartily by the 
men, who were cviilmlly pre]iaivd to ilo their 
uliiiost ; and my father still rnitlicT cncourngeil 
llieiii b}’ engaging lo give ever}’ man who came 
out of tile light a hiiinlred dollars in .silver, and to 
pa}' lliu same to his widow if he got killed. 

A great .slioul from the proas arre.^ted our iilten- 
linn, ami wc tnrmrd towanls the, si'.-i. Wc couM 
di.dincily see the llu'^hing of llicir oars as they 1 
imived simultaneously towards our left, evidently | 
intending to take up a jxisitioii around our bows, i 
They were at this time about half a niile distant ; j 
and llioiigh the second-mate wished to give tliciii 
a .shot, the captain decided that it was useless, as 
we liad no round-shot, nothing but slugs and 
canister. Wo Ihei’efore watched them in silence 
iw they iiioveil through the mi)tion1e.s.s water, each 
minute shewing more clearly the grinning teeth of 
the wi-etches iiiside. We could distinguish the 
varloiLs races among them — the hnirlcas, chinless, 
blubber-lipped, woolly-headed Papuans; the sleek, 
yclloiv, tiger-like Arala3’s ; and tlio bronzoil bold 
forms of the Arabs. ’Fhc sun was low in the 
lieavcns, about an hour from sunset, os they grad- 
ually drew nfi.ar ; and nil seemed so peaceful, 
still, 80 beautiful, that my mind involuntarily 
softened, and I wished that it were possible to 
avoid a fight for ' which previously I had been 
eagerly longing. But the noise of the carronades 
that were being ilragged forward awoke me from 
niy reverie. I turned rounds and saw Captain 
Orde at my elbow. 
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* 1 rather think, Charlie, that thcsu will 

be BOiuewhut surprised. They Ve come up on our 
boAVS because theyVe seen only tw'o portholes, 
both oft ; bill if you look opposite to AA’lierc them 
carronadca arc posted, you’ll see ten portholes, 
that I didn’t think necessary to indicuite by un- 
necessary painting'. There’s a coiiipartiiient of the 
bulwarks that slides aside, and when the darkies 
come up Ave’U give them Hail Columbia! Business 
Avill cumnieiice pretty sjieodily. You and I will 
take the foremast with eight l^iisears and their 
bamboo poles ; the seeontl-matu and a cjiiarter- 
jiiastcr will take the niaiu ; and two trusty fellows 
will liavc the inizzcn.’ 

‘ All very satisfactory, ca]>lain,’ said 1 ; * l)nt 
Avon’t the secoud'Ziiate get tlie post of honour ? 
Isn’t the iiiaiiiiiiast the most ticklish part?’ 

*No, sirree ; I wouldn’t go hack on a friend in 
that Avay. We, iny hoy, liave got to stand the 
hruiit of the iirst attac.k ; and it’s only as the proas 
forge ahead in the thick of the battle that their 
muskets will speak. That’s Avliy we’re here with 
the revolvers, ijoaiitiful Aveatiier for slaying, 
isn't it 

I looked surprised, Avhen he ljnr.st out : * Don’t 
mind my feedde joke ; but it’s an expression among 
the Western mini when they're scalp-hunting. 
These fellows that we’re going to tackle go for the 
Avhole head, being more civilised. But here they 
come ! Shako liainls, chum, and then aim sicaily 
and fire slow.’ 

We shook hands fornuilly, and ascended tlio 
rigging of the foremast, taking our position half 
Avay up to the forctop, tlie Lascars clustering helow 
US Avith their long ])olc.s, ami others moniitiiig to 
the top itself. 1 looked anxiously at iiiy father, 
and saw him steady us a rock, Avith liis hand on 
the hinyard and Jiis eye immovably fixed on the 
3)roas. 

THE GEOGrvAIMIHJAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANBIALS. 

Ev'Enr one Avhose life lias not been Avholly spcnit 
Avithin city AA’alls niiist haA’e ohserA’od that animal 
life varies greatly in the districts with Avliich he is 
familiar. Dilfereiit species are not fuuiid uniformly 
scattered over the surface of the country, but in 
djU'ereiit localities with siniihir fcalunts. Every 
country boy knows ‘ PostletliAA’aitc Oaks ’ is the 
only plac(! for miles round ivliere he has a chance 
of capturing a rnrple Emperor butteiHy, or that 
if he visits ‘ llarkeiid Brook’ at the projier 8ea.soii 
the chances arc that he liinU two or three king- 
fishers’ nests. If avc (juit our OAAm confined dis- 
tricts and truA'el into other counties or countries, 
new kinds of animals appear; and Uic more 
extensive the range of our observation the greater 
the difference in the forms of animated life. If 
we should be sufiiciently curious or interested 
to ask ourselA’cs *Why should this he so?' we 
should probably feel satisfied Avith tlie obvious, 
though BomeAA’hat vague answer, that * differences 
of Ornate and vegctotioii demand animal life in 
harmony.* In all likclilioixl avc should not go a 
step farther hack and ask ourselves : * Have these 
peculiar species existed in these peculiar localities 
throughout all time ?’ A modern naturalist, hoAv- 
ever, could easily shew the iusiifllcicncy of this 
answer. Ho Avould point out that various remons 
of the AA'orld, closely resembling each other in lioth 


climalu and vegetation, are iicverthcduss iiihahiled 
by very iliffcretit kinds of animals. I'lius Llie 
forests of Emiatorial Africa tCL-m AA’ith elephants, 
apes, leopanls, guinea-fowls, nnd touracos ; Avhile 
tlie similar arboreal regions of South America 
shew the tapir, the prehensile-tailed monkey, the 
jaguar, the cura-s^ow, and the toucan. Certain 
[larls of Aiislrsli.'i are reTnavkably like certiiin 
parts of Africa; but Avhilo the latter possess the 
mighty lion, the grawifiil zebra, and the tall giraffe, 
the f«»rnier can produce nothing larger or more for- 
midable than the kangaroo, the Avomliat, or the 
plndaiigcr. Alany large and important groups of 
animals arc found restricted in their range in 
some way that cannot bo accounted for merely by 
climati! or soil Antelopes are found only in Africa 
and Asia ; sloths only in South America ; true 
leinur.s are liiiiiteil to Madagiisc-ar ; birds-of-para- 
dise to New Guinea. Acknowledging the cogency of 
this objection to our explanation of the facts, and 
now at the end fif our resources, aat .«hould require 
to look beyond onrsc-lves and our own range of 
knowlrilge fiir an answer. 

Hesponsivis t«> our biok of inqniiy up starts Mr 
Alfretl liiissel AValhice, of Malaij Archipulnffo fame, 
and gives us, in tAvo large and handsome A'olumcs, 
a most li^arned and fascinating account of the 
distribution of animals throiiglnmt the Avorhl* 
The reuiler need not fear that this Avork is too scien- 
tilically dry for any but the professed iKitiiralist. 
'I'he last yiart, it is tnic, consisting of a systematic 
skctcii of the chief families of Uind-auimals in 
their geogrsijdiical relations, may Avell he left to 
the ])rofe^sIuiial ; but there is abunihincc of inter- 
esting I'eading in the other three Kcctious of the 
book. Part "lir.-'l, in particular, treating of the 
general phenomena of uislrihiition, aa'o recoiiimcud 
every one to ]ierusc. Ihim Ave can do little more 
than indicate the theory of zoolf)gical distribution 
04 set forth by Mr Wallace, Avith a very few cull- 
ings from Ins interesting exainjdes and details. 

Tliusc Avho have stiulied the subject seieiitifi- 
cally have one factor to use in their answer to 
the question with Avliicli avc started, not at the 
dis])Osal of the ordinary observer. ’J’liey deal AA'itli 
the probli'iii of distribution not only with refer- 
ence to the pre.sent, hut Avitli all the light that can 
be shell upon it from the past. Historical geology 
gives most valuable aid in dotenuining the prob- 
able explanation of the distribution of living 
civatiiTe.>4. By attention to the A'arious geologicid 
strata Ave. can reproduce the physical geograjihy of 
the earth in the remotest times. Quoting froni 
(leikie’s Manual of lliKtorical Gcolvjii^ issued by 
the publishers of this Journal, Ave find that ‘ A'ast 
changes in the relative position of land and sea 
there have been ; myriads of .species of plants 
and animals have siuiccssiA’ely appeared, and then 
vanished for cati ; the .‘lame rlimatic conditions 
have not always persisted in the same latitude, 
hut CA^er and anon ivanii conditions of tcinpcia- 
turc haA'e given plaiHs to cold, and vice vend* 
In particular, ]iaheoiitology or the science of fossil 
animals, a branch of historical geology, is most 
useful, by giving the clearest indications of the 
former slates of distribution. 

With due regard to materials both past and 


* The. (ieaoraphieal DUiribution of Aaimale. By 
Alfred ilusscl Wallace, author of The Malajf AnAi- 
peloffo, London : Macmillan k Go. 187& 
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pruMiiit^ Air W'ollace’s answer to the question 
whetliur the sainu species have existed in the 
same localities throughout all time, is, in the 
mass, as follows. All the Jiigher forms at least 
of animal life appciir to have liad their origin in 
one and the same region of the glolu;, aiul have 
tlienco nugrated to the other rc^gions, which seem 
iill at one time or another to liave been in coriiicc- 
tion with the original seat of animal life. Differ- 
ent obstiicles have detiirmiiicd the migration uf one 
species in one direction and another in another, 
and the various upheavals and depressions of 
Jand-sur faces wliidi have taken jdace, account to 
a great extent for the pheiiomeiia of zoological dis- 
tribution. The migrated animals iiavlng reacht^l 
other countries, became gradually modified to suit 
llieir new cuiitUtioiis of life, and so fnish varieties 
Avere introduced. The greatest «lissimilarity to 
the fauna of the original region will he found in 
those parts of the worhl fixnn which it has been 
semrated during the longest period. 

To shew that there would bo no diflicuUy in 
whole Goiitiiieiits being thus stocked by immigra- 
tion, Mr IViallacc reminds ns of the wonderful 
power of iiiulliplicatioii among animals. A hir«l 
which produces ten pair of young during its life 
and lives for live years, will increase to oiio hun- 
dred niillioii ill forty years. Afaiiy llshes and 
insects arc capable of nmltiplyiiig many Lhousaud- 
fold each vear, so that in a few years they wotihl 
number billions undti'illious. Even large. auiniaU 
which produce only one at a hliili may, in le.'is 
than forty years, increase from a single ]iair to 
leu million. These calculations arc of coui'se on 
the supposition of abundant siislcnuiice «'uid abseiicif 
of enemies. 

Some animals seem able to range over whole 
(;ontinent^ stopped by almost no physical obstacle. 
The elephant, for instance, can climb sU'cp mouii- 
tains, cross deep rivers, and force its way through 
dense jungle. There would appear, therefore, no 
limit to its jiowcr uf migrating overland from any 
one spot save the necessity of food and a suitable 
climate. Other groups of animals are. much more 
limited. Apes, lemurs, and many monkeys arc 
strictly .adapted to an arboreal life. 'I'lie camel, 
giraffe, and zebra, on the other hand, cannot exist 
in a forest eountiy. AVe thus begin to see how 
the animals Avould migrate iroiii tlicir original 
region in different directions. A ivido do.sert on 
one side would favour the emigration of camels 
and zebras and stop that of monkeys. A tract of 
marshy ground would prove an effectual liarrier to 
animals adapted to a dry and liilly region ; and so 
on. An arm of the sea Avoidd bo an insuiicrablc 
obstacle to most animals, yet many beasts cam 
swim great distances^ and arc known to liave 
extended their range in this manner. 'I'lie jaguar, 
hear, bison, and even the pig, are good swimmers. 
Sir Charles Lycll tells ns of some pigs only six 
months old that, during the floods in Scotland in 
1829, were carried out to sea, swam five miles, and 
got on shore again. Ice-floes and driftwood Avould, 
besides, assist migration over excuses of water. 
Spix and Martins, for instance, declare that they 
froquently saw monkeys, tiger-cats, and squirrels 
carried down the Amazon on pieces of floating 
vegetation. 

^ It seems at first sight a strange fact that many 
birds ore as strictly limited by barriers as the 
mammalia. Only binls of very powerful winj 


can cross any gnait Avidth of sea, and even these 
seldom do so unless compnllod hy the exigences 
of food and climate. Flocks of birds are some- 
times swept out to sea by violent Btorini^ and 
though often destroyetl, are sometimes carried to 
lands hundreds of iiiiles distant. Birds Avhose 
habits keep them sheUerod by forests are not 
cx^ioBcd to such a fate, ami therefore are confined 
more striclly in their own districts. The annual 
migration of many birds to a more genial (dimatc 
‘may bo looked upon,’ says Mr AVallace, ‘as an 
('.xaggeralion of a habit, common to all locomotive 
animals, of moving about in search of food.’ In the 
tropics, biids moA'e northward Avith the sutiiiuer, 
feeding on young flower-huds, larvte, and ripen- 
ing fruits ; while the birds in Tolar regions am 
driven southwartl in. Avinti^r by hunger, cold, and 
darkness. Migrations such as that of the night- 
ingale in April, from Africa and Asia northward, 
probably dafe from the periotl Avhcii there was con- 
tinuous hind along the loute x>asscd over. C eulo- 
gists can tell us that in coinparatively recent times 
Britain Avas connected AvitU the continent, and 
Gibraltar, Sicily, and Malta with Africa. ‘The 
submersion of tlnse tAvo tracts of land (which ivere 
perhap-s of coiiKiilerahle extent) Avuiild be a slow 
])rocc8.>9, and from year to year the change miglit 
he luirdly iMUvcptible. It is easy to see hoAV the 
niigralion that had once taken place over cnnlinuoiis 
laud would bo kept up, liisl over lagoiins and 
iuar.shc.s then over a narrow' chaimcl, and snh- 
scrpieiitly over a e.oiHi(h!rable sea, no one genera- 
tion of liiiils ever pentidving any ditl'ereuco in the 
route.* 'J'lic sea-passage is, howover, ilangerous to 
nuuiy biids. ( rreat iiiiiiiheis of quails wlicn iiiigrat- 
iiig are drowm^d in uiifavourablo Aveatlicr, iuul 
probably the migration Avoubl cease Avere Iho sea 
to become a little Aviditr. Many bii'd.s, on the 
contrary, from the iiitroduelion of favourable con- 
ditions by inaii ami other causes, have greatly 
iucreu.sed their area of migration. 

Causc.s proceeding from animals themselves, 
.affect zoological ilislrihiition. A heiil of goats 
introduced into St Helena destroyed a Avhole 
flora of fonjst ticc.s, and with them the iiisocL=!, 
the molliisca, and perhaiis binls dependent i)n 
iheiii. SAvine exU^rminated the dodo in Mauritius. 
Neither horses nor cattle run wild in Paraguay, 
(though thc;y are abundant both to the norlli and 
south of it), on account of a lly which destroys 
the ncAA'-horn young of these animal Pigeons 
are thin Avhere monkeys abound. The rchition o£ 
one form of life to another is Avell iliustta^ by 
Air Darwin's case of the cats and clover {Ongiu of 
HpedeSy Ctli cd. )). 57). Kcil clover is fertilised in 
this country by liumble-becs only. Fidd-inice 
keep doAvn iiiiiiililc-bees by destroying their combs 
and nests. Field-mice in their turn are kept 
down hy cats and oavIs; and so upon itheso 
cariiivorous animals depends the existonco ot 
retl clover! 

The ■naturalist, in confronting the question of 
animal distribution, soon feels his need *®®**l? 
sysleiii of gi^ogmpliical an-au^jement which shall 
serve the double purpose of allording a conveiucnt 
Hul^ivisiuu of his subject, and at the sonxe 
time of giving expression to the main results 


about ‘zoological regions.’ For a number of 
reasons, Mr Wallace thinks that the eartb is 
notoxaBy divided into six great regions, inarkeu 
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by certain dilfereiices of animal life. Of course 8p<;ciiil fauna. So eminently in this case do facts 
thnao regions, which comtspond pretty closely to support the theory, tliat it 'Jias been proposed to 
the great geographical divisions of the globe, ore divi<lG the globe into two zoological regions, of 
not separated from each other by Iiafti-and-fast which Anstralia and the adjacent islands should 
lines, but by zones of neutral territory, in which form one I The line of liinigratioii from Europe 
some of the species characteristic of «*ach region to Africa was ]»rnbably always a dry and desert 
are intermingled. I^iey W'ore chosen mainly with track, suitable to antrdopcs and felines, but 
regard to the mammals, but are found to suit other almost impassable by animals adapted to a fertile 
forms of animal life. Of these six regions an and \vell-woo«lo*l country. Now the absence of 
excellent map is given at the beginning of the bears and deer from the fauna of tropical Africa 
work, and each has .also a se])arale. map to itself, has alw.ays been a pu/xle, ; but when it is remem* 
His first region he calls the PnUfavdic region (that bered that iieillicr of these animals could make 
is, northern region of the (Jld World). It consists of way over a desert region, and if we accqit 
Europe, Asia with the exception of India aiirl the Hr Wallace’s theory, the problem is solved. 
Indo-Cliineso peninsula, and Afijca north of the There are districts in ti-opical Africa which are 
lYopic of (lancer. The. second or Kthwimn r<?giou apparently well suited fijr either bears or doe.r ; 
embraces the rest of Africa, Madagascar, and the anil if the varirius species of animals were but 
Mascareno Islands. The Ihiitl or Oriental region is newly created where now found, the absence from 
of comparatively small extent, consisting of India, AiVicii of the two kinds named ubr>v(‘, would be 
the Tndo-Oliinese peninsula, and tlie western unaccountable. Now it is folly to leave a thing us 
Malay Islands. TJie Australian region comprises not to be ex]>lained when a reasonable cause can 
Australia, New Zealand, the tropicjil islands Iwi found, and on the hypothesis givrm above we 
of the Pacific, and the Malay Archipelago from haves a simple and complete explanation of the 
Cedebes on the w’est to the Solomon Islands on zoological tlistribution of Africa, 
the east. The Ncof rujncitl region (trepics of the The maimer in which species have been modified 
New World) consists of Soiilli America and (^eiitiul after arriving in a new Jistnet is often exceedingly 
America to the Tropic of (lancer. The sixth and interesting. A remarkable feature among the 
last district, the Moarriia (northern region of the beet1c.s of Madeira is the unusual number uf 
New World), is North America and (Ireeiiland. wingless specie.^, many usually having wings in 
Mr Wallace lindslhe original dwelling-place of the Europe being without them in Madeira. On the 
higher forms of animal organism in the l*ala'arctic other hand, the* species in Madcdra which have 
region. It is to Europe and Asia that he bids wings often have them larger than the correspond- 
us look as tlio starting-point freiii which animal iiig specuis in Knrop»\ 'fhese two facts were con- 
migration has been carried on tlirongliont tlm age.s. neeted by Mr Darwin, who suggested that dying 
From geological investigations w'e find that the insects were more apt to be carried out to sea and 
liresent fauna of Europe is almost wholly new. destroyed than tliose that do not lly ; so that the 
‘ For a long succession of ages, various forms of ino.^t frefiiient fliers would be constantly dimin- 
inonkeyB, hyenas, lions, hom*s, hipparioiis, tapirs, ishing, wliile the more sluggish individuals, who 
rhinuccrosGs, hippopotami, elophaiils, mastodons, could not or -woiibl nut lly, would remiiin to per- 
deer, and antelopes, tugetlier with almo.at all the ptduale the race ; and so in lime would result the 
forms noAV living, produco<l a rich ami varied fauna entire loss of wings by insects to whom they tverc 
such os w'l! now see only in the open country of not a itcccssihj. Those insects to whom flight is a 
tropical Africa.' Tliero is no ground for believing nocc.*'sity would have to battle tvitli storms, and the 
that the climates was more favourable to these strengest winged w’oiiM survive and in time get 
animals then lliaii now, so that they were true stronger, while the weak-w’inged individuals would 
iiiijigciics, whose banishment or extinction is a become extinct. 

strange ]ibeiiomcnon, most probably due to the Tlie dodo is another highly interesting example 
combined action of the glacial jieriod and the of adaptation to new condiliums of life. Its remains 
siibsideiice of ]:uge tracts of land once connecting arc found in Madagascar and the liloscarcnc 
Eurepe with Africa. It is at least iiili*i\*sting to Islands, w’hicli at one time must have been joined 
oliservc hero a coincidence which Mr Wallace to the African continent;. AYliilc still joined to 
himself has probably not noticed. In this work the mainland the dodo reached that region, and 
wc find that an apostle of devclojmient and nalnral at a period jn-ior to the arrival of tlic carnivora, 
selection has come to a conclusion rcs]»ecting the When, therefore, the region came to be surrounded 
original scut of animal litc* in perfect liannony with by water, the dodo baviiig no eneiiiios, did not 
the Mosaic account of tlie creation of living require wings, and became the huge iniwdoldy 
creatures in the Asiatic garden of IiMen. fligliiless binl whose picture wc are i'amiliiir with. 

Mr Wallace thinks it almost beyond a doubt And yet it belongs to the family of pigeons! A 
that each of the other great regions into which he confirinalion of this view is that pg.uitic land- 
lias partitioned the globe w’as at one time in con- toi’toises, larger Ilian any now living elsewhere 
uection with the I'alicarctic. For the main stream on the globe, w’cre devcloi'ed in the same islands, 
of migration iiinst have gone overland. Only A striking confirmalioii uf Mr Darwin’s theory, 
minor features of distribution are accounted for by that the gay colours of flowers have mostly or 
the help given by floating vegetation, icebergs, &c. perhaps wholly bcc*n intrjiduced to attract insects 
A comparison of the fossils of the Old and New which aid in their fertilisation, is the paucity of 
Worlds points to the conclusion that most at least insects, and at the same time of brilliant flowers, 
of the different higher kinds of animals inhabited in New Zealand and the Oalajiagos Islands. But 
Europe and Asia before they inhabited America, such curious details are endless. 

Australia, whose connection with the Pahcarctic The principle of distribution used by Mr 
region must have been in the remotest ages, Wallace should, if sound, apply to the flora os 
should on this theoxy bo found to have the most ivcll os to the fauna of the globe. Nor are there 
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wanting iudicationFi tluil ihla may be satisfactorily 
done, and wu look forwaiil with some aasnmiiue | 
to ail aflirmative answer to the question : ‘ is the | 
distiibutioii of plants mainly dej)cndeut on the 
])arit depressions and upheavals of the cailh’s 
surface I * 

111 conclusion, it may be iiitci'ostinpf to notice a 
few of the most widely-spread animals, as •'alhert^d 
fruiii tlie foiirtli purl of Hilr Wallace s hook. . The 
family of rats is found in nearly cvi'iy tpiarler, 
and kits ill every qiiarter, of llio globe. None 
of the larger luiul-animals are so widely dis- 
tributed. Among biids, tin* niost extensively 
found arc swallows, kingfishers, pigeons, falcons, : 
owls, rails, snipes, plovers, heiviis, ducks, gulls, 
petivls, pelicans, uml grebes. AIL of these are 
found in each of Mr Wallaciis regions, and also in 
each of their subdivisions. (h*ows and swills are 
universal excqit in New Xealaiid, ainl cuckoos ; 
except in the north of N'urlli Americii. Among! 
reptiles, snakes may lie mentioned ns nearly co.s* j 
jnopolltcs, being luiiiul every where except in New 
Zealand and llie tropical klands of the Vacitic ; 
wliile geckoes or wall-Hzaids are absent only 
from the north of North America. Toa'ls am dis- 
persed over the whole world except Madagascar, 
New Zealand, and the Pacilic Islands; and frogs j 
have the same ari‘a with the adtlition of Mada- j 
guscar. I 

AVo have by no means exluuibted the interest of | 
Mr AVal lace’s volumes, but we must slop some- i 
where, and now refer the mader, with renewed j 
coinmcndaiions, to the work itself. 


TIIK LAinirS RKblEF. 

IN TWO PAKTS. — PAllT 1. 

Hanald M^Lkax, the young Laird of Ibacken- 
liaugh, was evi<h*iitJy in trouhlo. As lie stoo<l by 
the w'liiduw' with his lishing-tacklc about him, 
cnrefully fixing a woo<[cock wing to a red hackle 
body, there wiis a frown upon his brow that 
betokened an uneasy iniud. Outside, the clouds 
hung heavily, ami tin re ^Yas just that warm look 
ill the air and that gentle ri]i|il»* on llie water that 
meant a lieavy creel of iisb, if Nature eiiuld speak 
at all ; and as lie looked down upon the brawling 
river Bracken that rushed along in the dark- 
coloured fullness beloved of fishernicii, and saw 
the heavy splash of some oM stagora that lay under 
the alders in his favourite pool, ho gave an excla- 
znation of impatience. Tuniing to the table on 
which lay the morning letters, and w'itli his eyes 
glancing from one to the lillier of two set atKirl 
from the rest, he muttered : ‘ AVas ever anything 
so unfortunate ! I ’in clean done at last, t mii.st 
see what Janet’s got to sa\' and he pulled the 
boll- rope. 

*Te]l MLstreas Janet I’m wanting her,’ ho said 
to the uiaid-scivant who atipcarcd in answer to the 
call 

Mistress Janet was the housekeeper, a thrifty 
bwly, wlio had lived for forty years at Bracken- 
liaugh, long before the ]ireseiit laird was born, and 
without whom latterly it would have been u lianl 
matter to liavc made both ends meet ; for the 
fortunes of the house had been on the decline 
for many yean, and the cmciimbercd cstuto which 


came to Ranald on the deatli of hU father 
had not been improved by bis having Hpuiit a 
few years in a ciivalry regiment, during which he 
had acquired with much ease a nabit ol throwing 
his money about, Ibe result of wliicli was a ruin 
that seemed gradually approaching completion. 
Over bead and ears in debt, be had mtired to the 
ancient hahitalioii of his family, had cut down 
the expenses of his establislimciit right and left, 
sold Ins horses, dismissed servants, and hoped 
by Miving down’ and curtailing all bis former 
i.‘.\iraYagaiices and auiiiKumciits, to bring bis ailairs 
into some sort of older. In this lie was ably 
: rc-sisted by Janet, to whom Ibe former state of 
I things bad been a sore trial ; but wlio now, with 
a reiiiieed lioiisehold, consisting of a couple of 
I maids in the house, and a couple of men and a 
hoy ill and about the grounds, had a fair oppor- 
tunity of exercising not only lier thrift but her 
uiithurity, which had fallen sailly into disuse 
while Jioiulon servants and Lomlon waste raged 
rampant at Brackenhaiigh. 

‘Janet, I’m in a fix,’ said the Laird, as the 
housekeeper entered the room. 

‘ It’ll no be llie lirst time, Maister llanald,’ she 
replieil. 

‘ Look at that ;’ ami he. handcil her an omiiious- 
lookiiig blue paper. Janet was about to pul on 
her siii'ct'ii les ; but chiarking Inuself, saiil in a 
resigiieil tone : ‘ It *s no inuckle guid, I ’m thinking, 
to fash my sicht wi’ it. I ken the shape o’t owie 
weel It’s a writ, likely.’ 

‘ \\bu.sc, Janet, It’s an intimation that some of 
the Kilinbuigli peo]>le have got tired of wailing, 
and ill oiiler to hasten matters, are going to place 
a man in po.sses.su >ii.’ 

‘What! here at Brack enhaugh ? A hoagle in | 
Brackeiihaugh ! It caniui be sae bad a.s tliat, | 
Luiiil /' I 

‘Ay, but it K Blit Ihat i.<ii’t llie only bother. ; 
I have another letter here from my aunt Laihara,. 
wlio is going to piiss here on her way to the Iligh- 
laiids with a parly of IVieiid.s, and i»ropo.SL*s to pay 
mo a visit of a collide of day.s.’ 

‘(liide .save ns, L iiid ! If your freeiuls want 
onylhiiig niair than trout, grouse, and bannocks, 
wi’ aiblins a dish o’ iniiieh-colliip.s -and no a big 
anc neither - they ’ll need to gang bey liiit Brocken - 
liaiigh I ’ 

‘ I know the laider is not in a very flourishing 
condition.’ 

‘ LaifliT, is it ? There ’s jn.*^t naelhiii* in the 
hnosc, I’m lelliii’ ye. There's whiles it gars me 
greet wluui 1 gang hen to my uiii wee room and 
see iiaethin’ hut empty shelve.^, whaiir ance there 
wasna room tt» pit half-a-di/.ze.n pots o* preserved 
ra-sps, fur a’ the grand groceries and things that 
iiiouiiteil up to the ceilin’ and Janet shook her 
head sadly at the recollection. 

‘ I know, I know. If they could live on whisky 
and trout, they'd do first-rate, hut’ — — 

‘ Aiul your aunt Barbara too ! wantin’ her lea at 
a’ hours, and a* her grand freens the same likely, 
wi’ Imt twa bit lassies like Phaniio and Kizsty 
to wait loo ! And your aunt wi’ nane nearer kin 
than yerscl to leave u’ her siller to, to be peerin’ 
into the nakedness o* the land. She’s a canny 
woman and a carefu’, and she’ll ken weel it’s no 
fair-play that ’s brocht Brackciibaugh to sic a pa 8 .s.’ 

* WcU, Janet, I think Icon inona^ to put tiiuig:« 
a little more ship-shape, and give them a welcome 
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not unworthy of the old Iiouho, if you can only 
undertalcc to get thin man out of the way.’ 

* And will it be a bit beagle body that the Laird 
0* Brackcnbaii|];h 'h afoart o’? Gin there be a 
bind ’twixt this and Balgoylc, and water in the 
Bracken * 

*No, no, Janet, ’ said M'Tjcan, laughing; ^no 
violence. But search your wite, woman ! HMiey 
mustn’t be here together. Oid the iiinn out of the 
way, and I ’sc warrant we line niuir than baiiiiorks 
and whisky for our guf'sU ;* anil with that he 
placed his hands in a friendly manner on the old 
woman’s shoulders as he dropped into the vernacu- 
lar, which he invariably did wlnm he AvantcMl to 
engage her good graces, lie was a very liglit- 
hearteil young niaii, a circumstance tliat had con- 
siih^rably helped his downfall ; and ho had a 
wonderful faith in Janet’s resourc;i-s. So, taking 
up his tackle, lie was soon deeply engaged at his 
favourite sport ; and it was not until he had landed 
:i dozen of the spotted heaiitios that he turned back 
his thoughts to his diiliiuiltics. Now, his aunt 
Barhara had nut acted altogether with tlioughth‘ss- 
ness when she talked of visiting hitn ; and a 
handsome ehoiiue had sid his mind at rest upon 
the siiliject which had vexed the soul of Janet, 
namely, the hariMiess of llic lardtjr and the general 
iiisiiHicieiicy of the mfninfje. But his chief ditficulty 
was owing to a reipiest, that he could only look 
upon in tiic light of an order, from his aunt — ‘that 
slic was sure that he would have a iwopcr display 
of the old family plate, the Alexander llagons, 
the King Jamie spoons, the Stuart wine-Hasks, 
vHtc. &c.’ the groat pride and glory of the family. 
Tills plate had Iain for a long time at the luiiik at 
Balgoyle, and was Oiwy enough to ohtniu ; but how 
was it to he hejtt with the hnilitfs in the house ? 
VBliCan was on his last legs, knew not where to 
iiini for tein[)orary assistance, and the precious 
]date would be sold up with evcrytliing efse ; hut : 
lie liail every faith in .lai)ef,aiid felt ]ireltysnre that ! 
if there w'as a way out of the dilficulty she would , 
find it; so he returned to the house, mounted an old 
eoh that was slilL left to him, and look Ihe road 
for Balgoyle. 

Tjator on in the day two men stood at the lodge- 
gate of Brackeiiliangh, having just alighted from a I 
tiimhle-ilown veliicle which had conveyed them j 
from the coach-road between Balgoyle and Kdin- 
hurgh. Tliey had travelled over at least ten miles 
of a wretched road- half morass, liulf houlders, 
.since they had descended from the. Flage-coach — 
through a pitiless driving rain, and were about to 
proceed upon an enuiid on whicli the most sanguine 
of men might be forgiven for being in dnnhts as to 
the warmtli of his reception. The elder of the i 
two, Joseph Wilkie, was a shenir-oniccr of some 
standing m Edinburgh, in which town he was a | 
‘ resideiitcr,’ although a Gliuswegiuii by birth uiul | 
by feeling, from the top of his head to the sole of 
his foot. Being a man with a Bailie Nicol .larvie- 
liko hatred of cver^'thing wild, uncomfortable, and 
disorderly, it was strange that ho should have ! 
voluntarily undertaken his present mission ; but 
ho hod done so with a view to the advance of his 
sister’s brothcr-in-kw, the youlli Gabriel Simpson 
who accompanied him. This young man, who 
hod not long left London, and was not very favour- 
ably impressed by his visit to the North, was about 
to take up his nnt ^job’ under the auspices of 


his relative, nnd was an unwilling accession to the 
ranks of the bail in's ; but having been found useless 
at various other occufiatioiis, it was thought that ! 
this at least might suit him. The night had fallen I 
as they made their way to the house ; but il was 
nut so dark as to enable them to escape the keen 
Jof}k>ont Ilf the maid Pliemie, who stuod at a j 
wiiulow with Mistress Janet. 

‘ Mistress Janet !’ nhe i^xclainied, ‘there’s twa o* 
them.’ 

* Is ’t sae, lass ? Heirs iu ’l a ! * (Janet was no 
puritan.) She seemed only nonplussed for a 
moment, however. 

‘Bin dooii, Pheniic lass, and tell Kirsty to 
brancli yon miickle keg o’ whisky that that 
thiirving Jock Doonaguiil gied the Lainl hist 
(’aiifllenias. As it’.s no heeii throngli the gaugers’ 
hands, it ’ll gang well eiieuch dooii the craig o’ a 
beagle, I ’m thin kin’.’ 

AVniale.vcr doubts the two oflicers of the law 
may have, had as to tlicir reception were soon 
set*^at rest, as lh(‘y were clicorfiilly welcomed by 
Plnunie. ami her assistant, who, having rtdieved 
tlioiii of their valises ami provided them with 
lights, prccc'ded them to their iiioms. 

‘Hullo! wha’s Ihutl’ exclaimed Mr Wilkie, 
while his cum{iaiiion turned pale, as a terrific yell, 
accompanied liy a pistol-shut and a ckshing of 
.><leel and smashing of glass, was heard. 

‘.Jest the Laird wi’ a few' freeiLS,’ explained 
Pheiiiie. in answer to their startled looks ; ‘they’re 
hraw lads and fii’ o’ specrils, but owrc fond o’ tlie 
fcehliiiV 

‘He doe.ma ken we’re, hero, does he said ]y[r 
Wilkie with an anxiety that belied liis assumed 
inditVirence. 

‘dude guide us, na, sirs!’ she re]»lied with 
seeming fright; ‘dinna think o't. Je.'ft keep a 
e.ilin sough, and ye hae naetliin’ to fear.’ 

'riie answer was not rea.<snring ; but after a hur- 
ried !oili-t, mucli of llu'ir di.sconiforl was appeased 
by the snug a])pcar.iiice of the, room to which they 
were, shewn, and the savoury .<mcll of cooked meats 
llial met their expanding no-stril.s. They were 
.^hewu to ^li stress .laiiel’s room, where was a well- 
laid table, oil which a newly caught grilse smoked 
at one end, and a dish of jugged hare at the other, 
with a brace of grouse to form a reserve ; while 
intervi'iiiiig spaces weir, vaiiou.sly tilled by scones 
and oatmeal cakes, Gouda cheese, butter, and 
preserve.^, ’J’hese thing.s, together with the civil 
atteiitious of the housekeeper and her a.s.«i.<:tant, 
had soon a vi.sihle ellect upon the spirits of the 
new arrivals. The solids having been de.sj)atched, 
the niiicklc kog spoken of by Janet was introduced, 
.and under the ideasing influence of King Toddy, 
disciuiet ulmiKst disappeared from the breasts ol 
Mr Wilkie and his companion,^ who rapidly 
lhaw’ed into conver.sation. Tlie former indeed, 
who wiis considered among.<t his acquainttinces to 
be something of a lady-killer, and quite noted for 
his graceful I’cmleriiig of Vll hinnj my Harp on 
a Willow-free., and liis powers of eiitcrtaiiiiiient 
at lea-partie.s, hia graceful c.aiTiage, ami the ampli- 
tude of his shirt-fronts, was more than once aware 
of the interested gaze of Miss Phemic, which he 
was not slow to aUribnte to his personal kscination. 
When, therefore, she seated herself beside him, 
.Hill mixing him a stilf tumbler, inquired if he 
liketl it sweet— ‘Sweet it is,* he re.plied with 
fervour^ giving her a look of admiration^ wliicli 
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appeared to cover tin; damsel with coufiisiou ; and 
iWicii ho said: *Will ye no tak a wee drop too, 
miss ?’ she assented so shyly, and catching hold 
of his hand as he ladled uni a portion into a glaj«s, 
protested that he was giving ner too much, then 
begged his pardon most demurely, and altogether 
seemed quite ovt'rcomu by liis attuiitioiis. Then 
she began to ask him about Kdiubuigli and all the 
grand doings there. Had he seen the (^uoeii and 
the Prlucc ; and was he no a fine-looking man t 
And slie kent wcel how braw the Icddies wem 
dressed ; and she had anee been tu Edinbru*. And 
the sliops, were they no grand ! And he wadiia 
think inuckle o’ Brackenhaugli ? They wei-e just 
ntie xnair nor less than wild savages. (At this 
point his glass was ivplenishe;l.) 

* And arc ye niniiTit, ^Ir Wilkie ?’ To which that 
gentleman replied briskly in the negative, and 
moved Lis chair a little closer. 

Meanwhile, Mr Simpson began to talk with 
Janet, but he did not manage to make himself 
completely at ease ; nor was Janet’s conviirsatioii j 
altogether calculated to that end. True, she ex- 
pressed much anxiety for his comfort; but liis 
immunity from liarin acemod, accoiding to her, less 
due to any possible abatement in the rutlilessiiess 
of the Laird, than tu her own fuivsighl and manage- 
ment. That ho was a man of unbridled temper 
and reckless eoiiduet when iindor the inHuencii of 
any excitement, she took pains to convince him of. 

pull at tlio bell lilled Mr Simpson witli fear 
lest at any inoineiil, by some iniseliaiici*, their 
presence in tin; house should be discovered. The 
whisky Beeme<l to have no soothing eiloct upon 
him, and in liis agitation ho besought ^listvess 
Jauet to 1)0 sure nut to acoiiuiiit ^Ir M^fjean of 
his being in the lioiiso until no w.aa perfectly calm 
and oomposoJ. To this she willingly assented, 
and appciu'cd indeed shocked at the tbought of 
acting otherwise. 

‘But your freend, sir; is ho no a wee bit owre 
noisy ? The Lord kens wliat’ll become o’ us a’, if 
he ’s no carefii’ !* 

Mr Wilkie’s tongue had becoinc looseruid under 
the influence of the repeated jorums supplied to 
him by the utloiitivc Pheiuio ; liis voice had 
hcconic loutlcr ; and forgetful of time, ])laco, and 
circumstances, he was on the point of bursting 
into song. Mistress Janet’s warning bad a visible 
eflcct upon Mr Simpson. 

‘Mr Wilkie,’ he said in a hollow voice, ‘ for 
’caven’s soke, shut up. C'an’t you ’cur what this 
good lady says, or do you want us all to be 
murdered V 

‘ Murdered ? Nonsense ! OflUber of the law — 
pei-shon shacred.— Ji;s’ a wee draj) iiiair, my lass.' 
And Mr Wilkie raised his glass to liis lips, winked 
knowin^^ly, and gazed round at the company with 
satisfaction. 

‘ Look ’ere, sir ; if you don’t shut up, T ’ll punch 
yer’ead. Du you think I’m going to have dirks 
and things stuck into me V (Janet had told him 
a dreadful story about the Laird, in which dirks 
and blood and gon; and strangulation harl figured 
horribly.) ‘Or do you think I’m going to get 
these hamiublc females into trouble ’cos of your 
beastly intoxication ?’ 

‘ ’rustication yourself, (let out ! ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, 1 will get out,* said Mr Simpson, in 
obedience to the entreaties of the two women, who 
urged that he had better go olf to bed at once, and 


leave his friend to their iriaiiagemciit ‘ if Uiey could 
prevent evil befalling him at which they shook 
their heads doubtfully. * And 1 ’otiu you won’t be 
long in following my example.’ Seized, however, 
with anxiety for his friend, as he saw him sluing 
stupid and helpless in his chair, he went up to him 
before leaving and said : ‘ Coin(>, Wilkie, don’t be 
a foul ; you’ll get iiilo trouble if you don’t mind 
and be attempted to raise him from his elinir hy 
tlio arm; but Mr Wilkie, with tipsy obstinacy, 
rc^isliHl, tuid not being able to calculate tbe exact 
foi'ce lit; was using, managed both to slip out of 
his chair on to the floor ami to bring the devoted 
Simpson down oii the top of him at tl&e same time. 
A loud cock-a-doodlc-doo of tiiumph from the 
iiicbrintcd Wilkie accompanied this feat, and tlio 
noise struck terror to tbe soul of Simpson, which 
was increatuid l)y tbe «'iitraiicc of I’heinie. (who 
had bct‘11 out of the room a momont), exclaiming : 
‘ (iliidc guide iis and save us, the Laird ! the Liird !’ 
And on this the two women hustled the (Jockney 
out of flu; room lulu a side-passage, and direct- 
ing him to Ids room in a Iiurriid whisper, thrust 
a light into bis liand, aiul shut flic door U)H)ii 
him. lie found bis loom without diiiicully, 
as it clnuu-ed to ])C llio lir.- t iiiuui tbe stair whicli 
be bad been told to asciMid ; and liaving carefully 
Uicketl and bolletl tbe door, lie threw liiniself iulu 
a chair, and gave bimself up to a coiitmiiplation of 
the position, wi[>ing the perspiration which fell in 
huge drops from liis Ibrebeavl, with a trembling 
buiul. 

‘ Lor, wot ail escapi* ! And I ain’t bout of it 
vet ; but 1 don't tliiiik tbo^e women will peach. 
\Vot /« is to become, of AVilkie? Biiouldii’t 
W'omler if they ducked ’im in the ’orse-pond, or 
pbiyeil up somo drcailfnl game or another with 
’iiii. Tbesi* young genl.s i.s winry merry, I don’t 
doubt ; blit they can't do 'im any mil bariii, I 
.-lionlil lliiiik. (.ioud ’eaveii.s no ! Ain’t w'o in 
the nuieteeiilli leiitiiry, and liaiu'L the pus.'>-on.i of 
biii.slriiiiients of the Jaw sacred.^ All, let's ’ave a 
look, at tills window, by the way. None o’ yer 
sniggling in ami )>biyin’ iqi games while I’m in 
b(;d ;' and be went to the window, and carefully 
raising it, looked out. ’J'be wind moaned dismally 
tbroiigli tbe tri'cs, now rapidly becoming leaf- 
Iciss, lor it wu.=i well oil into 1 be autumn, and the 
drifliiig clouds that e.vcry now and then oUscunal 
the 1110(111 brought at intorval.s a sipiaU of hanl- 
driv(m rain. He ascertained that the window was 
sutlicieiitly high frojn the ground to prevent any 
one ent(!riiig, unless by a ladder or some sucli 
jiieaiiB ; and with a shiver of <;old lie shut it down 
again, and slowdy prepared fur rest, satisfied that 
lie was fur the time-being safe. This being so, he 
could, of course, ufl’ord to extend some sympatliy 
to his cumpauioii. He listened attentively for any 
noise that might indicate what was going on ; but 
a stillness seemed to have come over the house 
Hince he hod left MistFOSs Janet’s room. It might 
have been that the tram]) of foolstops which he 
had beard, when I’lieinie uttered her aflrighteil 
exclamation, liad been directed to some other part 
of the liouse, and that the women might have hail 
time to conc.(;al his friend. The |iarty might have 
broken ui) and gone away, and if so, they niight 
Ixitli be perfectly safe for the night. Fatiguwl 
with his day’s travelling, and Uio recent exciteineiit 
wearing olf in tlio surruundiiig stillness inside the 
house, Tie gradually fell into a sleep, ilisturbed by 
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occasional wakings, with a start at first, os recent 
events assumed various exaggerated Ibrins and 
sounds, hut soon ending in a deep sleep. 

How long he had lain like this he was una\\*arc, 
hut he was suddenly nwakeiiod by ii luttle against 
the window, which might have been from the rain. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked about him. The 
moon still shone upon the blind, and cast the 
ilickcring shadows of branches uj)on it, but — 
and he started up in his ImmI with a look of teiTor 
upw his face, and then covewd his hoiid with the 
1)edoclothGS ainl emitted a terrible groan. But no 

— ^it could not be ! and yc.t As the shadows 

waved to and fro, the iiiiiuistakable shape of a 
human form swayed also with the movement of 
the wind. 'I’hose slilled groans that he had hoani 
then \rere not all a dwam ! It Avas too horrible ! 
When would this night come to an end ? lie 
darc-il not move. Each creak that tlio hrul gave, 
as he turned to btiiy his lace deeper in the pillows, 
was full of horror for him. Eji' Ii gust of Aniid 
went along his uiistning nerves like a liot iron. 
Ho loiig<al f(»r the light of day, for he dareil 
not look upon the iliinri that made I he night so 
hideous to him. After wailing in Irepiilation for a 
time, which feeiiie*! to him endless, the first gray 
streak of dawn made its appearance — the wind 
fell, the rain ceased — the lioirihlo shadow had dis- 
appeansl. Perhaps, after all, it was only his im- 
agination. Ilia night had been disturbed; and 
Avhat with the lah? supper, the whisky (an iinaccus- 
hmied beverage Avilli liiiii, for he had not been long 
in the Xor!h\ and the startling events of the 
evening, it might well be that a tlistcnipcrcd fancy 
alone bad been the author of all themiseiy he had 
sullered during the last fcAV houi's. He cautiously 
pullo<l a corner of the blind aside, and bis heart 
gave a sud<lcn leap of joy as the trees appeared 
unlmrflcncd by the Avciglit that bo bad fully 
expected to see, ; but bis elation Avas of short dura- 
tion, ns, casting bis eves loAA'er, be saAv a gaunt 
rcd-liaii'f'd man digging a liole at the foot of a tree, 
while iSometbiiig lay on the ground coA'cred by a 
cloak. On again looking upAvanl too, he saAV that 
tlie cut end of a rope dangled from a stout bough, 
and AA'itli a sbiiddor be Avitlnlrcw from the win- 
doAA'. Sviiat Avas to be done? The lips of the 
boots that protnided from bonoatb tlic cloak AA'cm*, 
Avitlioiit any manner of doubt, llie tips of the bouts 
of Wilkie; and a blue scarf that lay near bad 
assuiudly adorned the neck of bis friend on the 
previous evening. He Avoiihi get away out of the 
jioiiBU at any price ; he avouIiI bribe the man below 
with all the inoiioy iii bis possession to let him 
escape. Hurriedly putting on bis things, be again 
wont to the AvimloAA', and raising it gently, beckoned 
to the man, Avbo stop]>ed digging and the mony air 
ho was bumming in an unknown language at the 
same time ; and piilliiig liis forelock, said : ‘ Hoav’s 
ta Bheiitlemau after la niebt’s wark ? ' 

‘ 'Usb, for 'eaven’s sake ; doiPt S2H\ak so loud. I 
say, what's that'?* 

‘Fat's tat? Ta slieiiticmau kens petter as 
Tmald. Oh, it avor a poiinie pit o’ Avark ;* and the 
Highlander ^nned in great enjoyment at some 
joke, that Avas not apparent to the trembling man 
at Ibe AvindoAV. 

• What do you mean ? IVliat is it, I say ? * 

‘Oh, she's jist ta puir ]»it pcaglc potty. She'll 
no fash ta Land ajpiin, puir man I * 

‘Good ’eavens, it*s a woman then 7' 


* Hoots toots ! fat for shall she be a Aviimman ? 
Ta puir peaglc potty, I’m telling ye. There Avass 
twn, but I diiina ken fats come till tither. Put 
ta sbeiilleinan kens petter as Tonald;’ and the 
man nodded liis head, and lookcil mysteriously at 
Mr Himpson, and Avinkiid pleasantly. 

‘What a rolil-blooded ruffian ! ' thought that 
gentleiimii to himself; ‘but it’s clear he mistakes 
me for some one else. If so, 1 may make off and 
Hsivft my money. Poor Wilkie, poor Wilkie 1 The 
muiib-riug villain.^!* Putting on, therefore, as 
indifferent an air as he cf)uld assume, he inr|iiired of 
the man if he Avould assi^;t him out of the window, 
as he Avanted just to take a turn by the riA'cr, and 
ilid not Avish to disturb the bruise. To this the 
man AA’illingly assented ; and placing bis shoulders 
.•igainst the Avail, ]dr Simpson Avas enabled to ri;st 
bis feet upon them, and the man gnvlnally lower- 
ing his body to a sitting posture, be juinpi.d off on 
to ivrra firnw. Making Donald a present of a 
jiiece of sih'er a Ic.w inonienls ago bo was rea»ly 
to turn liis pockets inside out lor a cbaiico of 
escape- -be askiMl the nearest Avay down to the 
river, Avbicli Donald toLl him. 

‘ Put wnll ta shentleman no po pack to ta 
banging of tither peaglo ?* 

^ir Simpson’s reply AA'as not audible, as with 
SI f|uickciied strub: bo made for the steps at 
tho end of tho torraco, Avhich led 1o a paliiAvay 
AA'iiidiiig through the plantation down towanls the 
banks of the Bracken. No sooner Avas be out of 
sight of the house and of Donald, than he took 
to bis heels, and <lid not stop till be pullod up 
breathless ni)out a mile off. Where bo aa'os be 
knoAV not, nor did bo care ; it Avas enough for 
him that daylight bad come, and that be was free 
and in the open air. 


ROUGH SKETCHES FROM THE HEBRIDES. 

BY AN ENGLISH LAPY. 
r.LIMI’SKS OF SKYE. 

Who has not heard of the Avonderful colouring of 
the south ? And yc^t, Avliere is colour in all its 
many and beautiful varieties seen in greater per- 
fection than bore among these northern isles? 
Italy can boii.*!! no bluer skies nor seas ; and where 
in Italy (;iin be found such myriad effects of light 
.and shadow, of mist and rainbow, as here ? such 
inarA'cllous cloud-sccnory as in Ibcsc breezy skies, 
or such vivid Idiie, and broAvii, and golden greens 
as clothe these grass-groAvn bills ? So I thought 
as AAT. Avere dreamily gliding past the steep cragged 
shore and amongst the islands to the curious rock- 
drapcrictl cave Avlicre Flora Macdonald conct^iled 
Prince Gharlie, and then on again to the creek 
Avliere we aatim to land, TJio rcliection throAvn 
from those goldpn-greeii, rock-croAvncil heights 
into tho Avater heloAV Avas inexpressibly beautiful, 
dyeing the Avatcr to a mellow, green metallic 
hue, the apex of each liny ripjde that broke the 
smooth ness of the surface being a vivid splash of 
pure cobalt. Evorywhorc the AA'ater was so clear 
ami transparent that the bottom aa-os distinctly 
visible even to a considerable depth. And hoAV 
beautiful was that ocean iiooring! Wliat luxu- 
riant gardens of sea-Aveeds and sca-ilowers ; Avhat 
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furcsts of iall-Btenimcd, long-branched, golden- 
brown plants ; what gleaming pavements of pnm 
white Bund, patterned with the mosaic of ocean’s 
tread, and costing a iiioonshiny gleam upvranls 
through the w'ater, which dyed the ivavea a pale 
bright emerald. What beds of purpbt, pink, and 
grayish rocks and stones, covered with sea-mosses 
and lichens of vivid green and crimson, and shel- 
tering within the shadoAV of their crevices hun- 
dreds of glowing Bca-anemoncH with their arms 
wide-spread ; and where, floating by, arc myriads 
[ of transparent medusa?, with their graceful, bell- 
I like forma, delicate pendent rulllca, and long trail- 
ing tendrils, all exqnisitel}' lined witli violet, i*oae, 

! and azure. A very ocean paradise ! Leaning over 
the hoat’s side, 1 seemed to sec in those quiet 
dei)ths, growing out of the racks, and sands, and 
weeds, stutciy palaces and marble hulls, grim 
fortresses ami tranquil giudciis ; and ns the dis- 
*tant cry of the sea-bird mingletl with the gentle 
lapping and mui'niiir of the waves, I seemed to 
hear iiinnmcrahle soft voices and strains of dreamy 
music rising from that Jiiystic nnder-worhl. Ami 
still wo thraaded our way onward hy the shore 
and .among the. islands, many of which had but 
a local name, to the crci‘k where we. were to land 
in order to ascend the heights as fiir as the great 
Storr Rock and its grim Old Man. 

The sun was pouring down his rays on our 
devoted heads, as if to prove that even up here, in 
the stonny Hebrides, he can shine with soutlu'.rii 
fervour, and the w’ay was boggy and stoop— so 
steep, indeed, that w’o were content to str>p and 
rest at full length on the soft dry lioathor — when we 
at last reached a ]Kiiiit fram whence we coniinamhMl 
a full view of the giaut Storr, scowling ilowii at us 
from across another ]jlaiii and steep asccait. Ami 
what a mighty chasmed cliff it is what diz/v 
precipices, what Titanic granite walls — awful in 
its gloom, sublime in ils graudour ! At its hose 
stands the Old Man of Storr, rising three hundred 
feet in height, and yet a very pigmy when con- 
trasted willi the terrible clilf behind. This rock 
stands three thousand feet above the sen, ami seems 
a mighty fortress reared by Nature long before the 
age of man, to endure until the ‘everlasting hills’ 
shall fail, and for ever through the ages to keoj) 
watch and ward, with its grim lone scntiiifd, over 
the mountains and the valleys, the islands and the 
sea. 

Hot and fatigning ns the walk from below was, 
it was amply repaid by the view from these sunny 
heights. Stretched out like a living map at our 
feet, limned and painted hy Nature’s brush, lay 
the blue sea, studded with a hundred opaline-hued 
iriets, bounded by misty purple mountains, set in 
a dazzling sapphire frame. And backward, stretch- 
ing far away behind us, rose crest beyond crest of 
golden bill and purple moorlaml crowned with the 
awful majesty of the Storr. The wild screaming 
of sea-birds reached onr earn, softened into real 
beauty ; the lazy seal poked liis bright-cyed head 
up gleaming and black from the waves as he 


threaded his cool way among the rocks and lonnd 
the shores ; here and there a solan goose dropped 
like a bolt straight into the water, swallowing its 
victim before it again cmcigcd, or else with wide 
dark-tipped snowy wings sped lightly hither and 
thither; little companies of guillomots sot and 
floated on the waves, and then diving in an instant 
disaiipeanul as though by magic ; terns, puffins, 
Kizor-bills, and white gulls flitted, and skimmed, 
and dived ; and on the shore below us, and np the 
steep sides of the rocky hilli^ grazed and scrambled 
active whitc-woollcd sheep and lambs. 

Another day os bright, and warm, and brilliant as 
the lost ; an emerald soil, a iuniuoiso sky, a many- 
tinted gleaming earth ; and we are on oiir mounted 
way thn)uglL ten rough miles (if inountain goige, 
from Sligacliaa to the foot of one of the mighty 
Coolin hrotliPihoofl, one. of the nohlc.st ranges of. 
peak.s in Scotland, and whose wonderfully jaggerl, 
perpendicular forms impress me more than any 
mountains 1 have seen out uf Switzerland. I£(irc 
at the foot of the particular lieighl for whose 
Kiiniinit we arc houiul, we dismiiunt from our 
plucky, sure-footed litthi ponies, and puv.sue our 
! panting way on foot. How I longeil for a partial 
saqipusion of the. law of gravity for those two long 
I horn’s, during which an inward stubborn resolu. 

! lion set to the tune of ‘ Never say die,* carried our 
bodies up to the iux> of the great bare shoulder, 
where our (’oiiscieiices at hi.st gave permission to 
our tired liuih.s to ivposc themselves at length on 
I the hard rock and take their rest. Ami even then 
j we were not (piite happy, for fona* of rircumst'mces 
(’unstrained us to borrciW an idea from Nero, and 
wish eiiiphaticrally that the whole race of Midg(?3 — 
not Chrisliaii.s- had but a single neck. But, alus ! 
our wish availed us nothing ! Where we ro.sted, 
round and above us on every side, coM, silent, and 
grim, towered bare overliiuigiug cliHs and massive 
walls (;f stone ; gracidul peaks and pointed pinnacles 
Bcciniiig the fretted, fluted sjarcs of some mighty 
old-world (^tliedral, guarded from the uiilialluwed 
touch of man Ijy the bristling points of a mighty 
anny of glittering granite spears. Wien their 
lonely fastnesses arc iiivmlcd they ki.ow how to 
take their vengeance, .as the ii.anie fiC the highest 
peak uf the range, the monarch of Skj^e, Ixjars 
ominous witness — Scuiniughilliaii it has been 
christened; literally, the peak of the young lads— 
so called in memory of tho sad deaths of tlirco 
youths who attempted the ascent, and who, losing 
llicir w'ay in the inist^ fell over a precipice and 
were killed. 

Above us shone the unclouded sky, and far 
below, cradled in ibis mighty nest of rock, lay 
the loveliest, bluest lake, all shining and dimpling 
in the sun. The remembrance of that lonely 
liaby-loch smiling for ever in tlie midst of such 
stem barran grandeur, wo carried with ns through 
the dusky star-lit gloaming, back along the twenty 
miles to Portree ; and that night, when all the 
earth was hushed. Fancy spread her wings, and 
stooping low across the mountaim^ lifted tho little 
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lake in her mtob and flew away with it to dream- 
land, and laid it gently tloaTi in the bright region 
where my spirit was rooming the happy sleeping 
houis away. 

Before quitting the Ilighlauds, 1 must say just 
.1 few wonfs^ about llie people who live and die in 
these beautiful regions of mountain and valley, 
lake and sen. The min, and the mist, and the 
sharp mountain air seem favourable for the 
development of muscle and bone, fur these men 
and women am a fine stalwart healthy race; in 
many places, especially among the sailor and Asher 
classes, they are a handsome race as well, with fair 
hair and skins, fine features, and keen eyes. Tn 
and about Stomoway, many of the Moineii arc 
! beautiful, and their beauty is set off to gi*eat advan- 
j tage by a very picturesque costume. But every- 
i when*, whether hamlsoine or not, wo liave found 
: them c]mract(>rise<l hy a peculiar gentleness and 
i courtesy of manner, hy a iiaiuml relinmiient, that 
i removes them utterly from the very sliglit(5.st 
tinge of vulgarity and comnioniiess, and by an 
intelligence, and cultivation which are rarely met 
with among the lower classes in the south. Not 
only do th(?y ni'arly all read and write, even those 
i who dwell in miserable mud ht»vcls, but many 
. t)f them n!ad books, and think, and deliver lliem- 
I selves in well-cliosoii and intelligibh', if quaint 
j English, on various subjects of ]mb1ic and indi- ' 
I vidiial, or even political interest, upholding their 
i <iwii opinion warmly and well when they happen 
I to difl'er from you. Many of tlieiii feel and spouk 
I strongly on the subject of the systcfin of large 
j lanclholdcmhipa that prevails throughout the High- 
lands to the exclusion of peasiint proprietors, and 
I also of the severity of the game-lnws, an<l the 
I liarshiicss of the punishments attendant on the 
j breaking of those laws, lu their speech they am 
; singularly refined ; and the very iioorest, even 
i wlnm quarrelling, rarely make use of the vulgar, j 
I meaiiingless, and brutal words and oaths tliut 
i disgrace and disAgiire the S[)ecch of the poor 
I ill ^Kiiglaiid either in towm or country. As for 
real kindness, ready sympath}', and willing help 
in any emcigcMicy, I think these Highlanders 
cannot easily be suipassed. In an accident, or in 
cases when a traveller is lost or missing, their 
voluntaiy exertions, without any view to remuii- 
j eration, are as strenuous os though the missing 

- one were a redation of their own ; of this we saw 
; H striking instance at Fortme. 

Original characters too are to be met with here, 

; as elsewhere. One we came across interested us a | 
! good deal ; and os she was a 'woman, and noted for ’ 
. alhiinmcnts not ordinarily met with in a woman, I 
shall devote a few lines to her. We were on board 
the gallant ship Clydesdale, and bound for Slunio- 
way, when we niaile her acquaintance. It was 
i then the wool-market throu^diout Scotland, and our 
steamer being a commercial boat, w*cnt out of its 

- way during two nights and three days to stop at 
. nil sorts of little places to take in vast caigoes of 
! wool-packs. I hod scarcely imagined before that 
i the wnole Highlands could contain the amount of 

wpol we took on hoard daring those days and 
nights. Early on the third morning we stcnnied 
into a lovely little fern-fringed hay called ^ Ard- 
vaid ’ where we were awaited by two boat-loads of 
p^ple, most of whom to get there liad walked 
miles across the mountains having expected the 
OlydetdaU the evening before^ and Uius having 
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l)Pon forced to sleep there in the wet and the C(»ld 
all night One of these people was the inniiirk- 
alilc woman, and our infurmalion conceniing her 
was obtained from the captain. 

He said she was the best ]nlot and sailor any- 
wlu'wj (HI Unit coast ; th.at fIic had several times 
wived boats in (hingeroiis mists and seas ; that 
once in a storm she had ]>i1oted our steamer, the 
( Jlydesdale, saMy into harbour; he also said that 
slio was quite the kimj nf the district, and Inul all 
tlie men absolutely under her control, and that 
tlniy paid her not only re.-pect but obedience. She 
lived by collecting whelks— a bnat-lnad of sack.s of 
which she was then bringing to our steamer to be 
sent on to London and sold. She was a weather- 
beaten, clever-looking woman of about eiglit-and- 
tliiity ; she wore a very short scarlet petticoat and ! 
black bodice and tunic— at a distan(;e having very ; 
much the elicct of a kilt — ami neat knitted stock- ; 
iiigs, and boots. It was curious to see her climbing | 
up and down the ship’s side and swarming up a ' 
rope, like a man ; and it was more curious still to ; 
notice the respect and deference with which llie 
captain, sailors, and men treated her, peasant- 
woman though she was. As T watched her look- 
ing sharp after her inierc^sts, and ordiu'ing the 
sailors about in a frce-aiid-efisy style, I thoui^lit 
that she had a right to bo proud of the position i 
she hiul won for herself by her talent and eiu'rgy j 
among those rough holiest people. ‘ Clood-bye, = 
Peggy,* called out a gentleman loaning over the ! 
sitlc, whmi the business was all dune, and she and 
h(‘r boat wore depailing. ‘Good-bye, sir,' she ’ 
answered ; ‘ but I *m no Peggy ; 1 *m ’Lisa Mackay ! * 
We watched lier till the little boat reached the •' 
land, standing upon one of the scats and leaning i 
on an oar that she held upright— in which atti- ' 
tiid(*, with her short scarlet petticoat, she looked | 
si ri kingly picturesque, t^aid a gentleman who had • 
taken a rapid sketch of her in liis note-hook : | 
‘ She can’t target she. ’s a woman ! She knows she j 
looks w'oll ill that red skirt, and in that attitude — I 
all done for olfc^ct ! * Perhaps it was ; but oven if ! 
it were, I wondered, especially after glancing at 
the fanciful knickerbocki*r costumes worn by ; 
sevf'Ril of onr masculine fellow-passengers, and \ 
notably by the speaker, what the fact of her being ' 
a woman, and not forgetting it, had to do with it; i 
I confess I could not see. ! 

We discovered during our wanderings tliat in | 
addition to their other virtues these people add • 
that of hospitality, for if hy any chance, fatigue, or 
liad weather, or loss of way happen to drive you to ! 
tak(? shelter in any of their dwellings, I(?t it be the | 
poore.st, ■wretchedest, most savage-looking hut in ; 
the Hehrides, or the neatest, trimmest, best-ap- i 
pointad fami-honsc, in this it is all the same — that | 
is, that ill either case you are sure of a kindly and 
courteous welcome ; the best of what they ha've is 
ungnidgingly phictnl at your disposal ; and this, I 
take it, is true lio-spit'dity, in the best and oldest 
meaning of tbo word. It is equally true that it is 
impossible to travel far in this i>art of the world 
without finding, to your considerable cost, that 
Scotchmen ns a nation know how to look cannily 
and shrewdly after their own interests, as hotel 
hills, coach and excursion fares, Ac. will abun- 
dantly show, it being difficult to see their country 
without. paying highly for the pleasure. But the 
pleasure is worth it after all, and so it is 
a fair bargain ; and certainly we have found from 
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our own experience, that cnimy and wide-awake 
OB they are, these llij'hhuiderH are a fine manly 
kindly race, and will do iiut a little fur the sake of 
charity. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

IXSTANCK OK SCENT IN A 1)00. 

Many years a<^, when in India, 1 had a hound of 
a kind of cross-breed, which in India is known as 
the i’olyp^l. These do«;s are iinsnited for coiii'sin", 
but make splendid companions for lon^ and raind 
journeys on horseback, beinj? able to "o gn?at 
distances witliunt fati.L;iie, and (•ariii'' little for the 
heat. Plmkree (bcaiitilul), for such was her name, 
bad been my coinpaiiioii for yiiai-s, and diirin*; 
the time was seldom out of my sijjflit. When she 
hod become old, and unable to keep pace with me 
in my gallops, 1 partcnl with her to a friend, whom 
she seemed to take, a great fancy to, and who then 
resided on the ^laliableshwiir Jlills. !My own sta- 
tion, I'ooiiah, lay about eighty miles east of Maha- 
blesiiwur, and is separati'd from llie hills hy tliree 
ranpjes of lofty mountains, which in those days 
'Were covered with dense jungle. On the tlay of 
my departure, I cautioned my fricuid to keep 
Pliakree sccimdy chained for some da\*s, so that 
she might not follow me. On this occasion- for I 
had been the journey once or twice before — 1 left 
the main road, and selected aiiuiifrc(|uciiled bridle- 
path for my route, in orderr that 1 might enjoy the 
beautiful mouutain scenery through whit!h it led. I 
had reached Poonah, and had been tliere for several 
days, living in my tent, when one night I was 
roused by the howlingof a dog under my b(*dstead. 
I struck a light, when, to my astonishment, there 
was poor Phakrec, with a collar round her neck, 
and a few links of a chain liaiigiiig to it. A letter 
I received next morning from my friend gave iiio 
to know that she had broken loose and I'liii away, 
and that, although he had made every search fur 
her, she was nowhere to be found. Ue regretted 
that wo should never see lier again. She had been, 
four days on her journey ; and her famisheil condi- 
tion, and the numerous wounds slic had on her, 
shewed the privation she had undergone, and the 
treatment she had received from the dogs of the 
ditlerent villages through which she had ])assed. 
The poor creature had no doubt scented me the 
whole way, for had she followed or uccuiiijiaiiied 
any one, she w'ould have been cared for and pro- 
tected. We never parted again. 

TURNINa SALT WATER INTO FUKSIT. 

All W'ho have read many narratives of ship- 
wrecks must Iiave been struck by the fearful 
sufferings to which boats' crews arc exposed 
through the w-ant of fresh- water. A boat cannot 
carry water-tanka of any size, yet she cannot 
make a voyage without water, .and often men 
have escaped from a sinking vessel only to die 
a worse death, for want of fresh-water, in an open 
boat under a tropical sun. This danger can now 
be avoided by lilting ships' bouts witli a verv 
simple and compact condensing apparatus whicdi 
has juHt liceu invented and patented by a firm in 
Dublin. It consists of a small boiler heated by a 
paraffin lamp. The steam fnim the boiler, which is 
filled with salt-water, is condensed in a worm-ti.be 
which posses through a receiver filled with cold 


sea-wuUir by a pipe passing through the side of 
the boat ; a second pipe allowing the heated water 
to escape, ami so keeping the supply always cool. 
This apparatus will produce from a piut to a pint 
and a lialf of pure waler per hour. There is a 
small tank for collecting and filtering the water, 
tmd a second tank contains a supply of oil sufU- 
cient to keep the lamp burning ten days. The 
whole is lilted in the l)ow of tiiu boat, where it 
is i)rote(;led fi'om the wash of the sea by a little 
* forecastle ’ built over it. Besides removing some 
of the worst horrors of shipwreck, this invention 
will be of service in other ways — for instance, to 
boats navigating and exploring brackish higoous 
and arms of the sea, or making short voyages 
along a coast. 


A aOLFKirs ELEaY.* 

Bkxk.vtu the s^il pooi* Tommy ’« laiti, 

Now bniikoi'nd fast for ^nod aiiil all ; 

A Kaior polfer never playeil 
A riirllii-r or a surer 1i:iII. 

Amniix tlie iijoiiaivlis of I he ;zrefji 
Fur Ion;; lie ln-M imperial .sway ; 

And none, the s-iart ;ind end hetwoon, 

Conhl m.'ileli willi Toiniriy in liij day ! 

A triple himvl round lii.s laow, 

The lij-'liL of trmm].li in his eye, 
lie ^l:mds bofon* us even now 
A< in I ho horn* of vi<‘li»ry. 

Thrice helled Kni'dit of jieerless skill ! 

.V^aiii we see him heail I he fray ; 

.\nd memory loves to rci-kon still 
The feiit.s of Tommy in his day. 

In vfiiii, to trap his Ilyin? Rphoi-e, 

The ;;ri oily sand yawned deep and wide, 

Far overho.ad it eiroled eloar, 

Nor droppeil hut on the .siifer .side. 

Tn vain ahmfj the narrow conr.se 
Entanj;liii.? whin.s in nmhii.sh l.-iy, 

Ent ii(‘vi;r liaxard was the .'<ourcu 
(.)f j'ricf to Tommy in his il:iy ! 

Who (Miiild liko him with Fortune deal, 

And from the fire undaunted snatch. 

With ML(.>;uirnst heart and nerve of Steel, 

The dcMperatu liolo that the match ? 

To him alike were tee and rut, 

From hotli he found his ccriiiin way, 

And who could predicate a put 
Too lung for Tommy in his day ? 

‘ For .*ill in all our Tommy lake,* 

Tho verdiet of the links will say, 

*Wc ne'er shall look mi one who'd make 
A match for Tommy in Ida clay !' 

•Tommy Morris was cliainjiioii golf-plawr tl»P 
world. Eearoil at St Andrews, the Swittish Iwwhquur- 
turs of the naticmal game, ho early evinwd a talent r«r 
coif, doubtless inherited from his father, the luncli 
respected custodier of tho links; and dunng the latter 
years of his career, ho, on tlirM sueeesaive ocMow, 
rarried off ‘Tho Jkslt* against idl comers. Ho died on 
Christmas l>ny 1875, at the early ago of twonty-ionr. ^ 

Printed and PuhUshcd by W. & B. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
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popsilile ill aoiiie cases; so I was set down in a Morris, ns if lie had just reniembered it * Oh, Jilua- 
helpless state at the door of St lloniface. 1 ashed t/oiofi won it, sir. I don't know by how much, sir ; 
for my rooms, ami was coinfurted at liiulin^ that I Vo been on vestry business all the aftcnioon.’ 
some had been assi;];n(‘d lo me. That at any rate Was I mistaken, or did the light of the candle 

was n sort of welcome. OlV T set, oscorled by a revi^il .a curious twinkle in his cunning little 

uiie-anned man. Vou may see him to-day liaii.';ing eyes ? Vestry business! I’m not sure wbetlier lie 
about the gate of a certain college, of which he is wjis a cliurcliwardeii ; or it might have been u 
one remarkable feature. Men cmjdoy liiin to do christening that day. Perha])s ho meant Umt by 
little jobs such as going errands; you may often a wstry business, i ’in afraid he rather inaiiie^'d 

see them tossing him as to wliether lui is to get a ; me : my glass and china were fontul exceedingly 

Bliilliiig— or n()t. As you may gnes'^, ho always scanty wlieii \ nmioved to new rooms ; but taking 
gets it sooner or later; sooner gfuerally, as wo used : cveryibing into consideratinii, he served me well, 
to say at college. Por my part I gave him a shil- ; ami jierhaps I broke it myself —wc were not very 
ling every term ; and all he over iliil fm* it was | eaivfiil. llis ideas, however, were rather too 
to sedulously touch his hat whi'iicvcr 1 ]»a'«s(Ml ■ luxurious for my purse. 1 rimii'mlxT his silent 
I throngli the gates, which might be twenty times a : sciuii when, on liaviiig some ginals of the fair sex 
day. AVith this giiitlo slumping along beside me, 1 1 to luiudi, I proposed, wlieii discaissing I he wa^’s ami 
■ a‘«cended the staircase he indicated, up, up to llio ^ moans, to have some claret nip. It was only my 
very top where Freshmen lie. Then at length I saw : '^i coud term, and I hent bebu-e bis glance, and liaslily 
a figure, wliicli was de.'^tim'd to lu'come even iimre ^ iU-dered c.bampagm*. instead. The lUiin who siu:- 
himiliar lo me than tliat of my guide: a man above ; cemled me in those rooms was a frii nd of miii>\ so 
the middle hoiglit, Jiml decidoilly iiiclineil to | that I often saw Morris all ei wan Is. llis behaviour 
stoutness; his la«*e Hoinewhat lluslied wilh the good ' to me was full of such lespectfiil lad, that lie drew 
things of this life. Jlis eyes always afterwanls ; an extra tip from me. in a momeiit of weakness. Of 
appealed to me l») <‘xprcss a sort of latent con- ; itourse I repented it afterwards ; Imt f WiV* alw.ay.s 
t(*mpt., hut at this time they seemed lo say ; ‘Ah, 1 weak. 

ah! a Freshman; wc'll take care of him!’ lie i f moved into ladiev rooms; but my scout 
was clad ill a sort of sleeved waistcoat and bhiek , improved even nuu’c Ilian my r-i-miy. llis nanu* 
trousers ; his gold chain was very oouspi»mou-», was Mauii ; ami a man ho wa.s every im h of him ; 
and so was his Idaclc velvet sknil-cap, without | with ipiitc a higli repulalioii in llie college. As I 
which I seldom saw him. lie w.is very baM, so • look imek on the time I spent on his staircase,! 
whether he used it b»r warmth or for adoviimenl t • would tli.it a monunieiil might be set n]> to him,* 
can’t say ; that old slaire.isu was very old uiui ] fnmr I’nrourth/tr hn an M.-iy the sod lie lightly 
draughty at tlm best of liims. He was about tifly ' on Jiiiii. Still, he. had his liltlr* ndililies, hut they 
years old, I should say ; and Ills maiin>‘rs always | were pi e.:i.sai it oms on the wind'X A mil -dug ones, 
called up rocU«nilf to my iiiiml. lie had an ; at least. About .'ix-feet mu; in height, lloriil corn- 
oily, insinuating way of his own, and w:us above, j»lexi(»n, bla-’k eyi-s, and black bair and whiskers, 
all a very incarnation of res peckibi lily. ‘Onc-.irm * lie alway.s wm-c; a froek-eoat on Sunday. A frank- 
iiitividucod inn. Tlic .scout made me a very low | looking man ; one of the h;MulH«me4 I ever sjiw. 


bow, which was .at llie same time patronising: 
‘Mr llrowJi ; yes, sir ; thesis are your minivs, sir : 
view rather circuiu.scribcd, .sir # well, it i.-, sir; Imt 
Uni.se roonus ui-e alway.s give.ii to Frc.siime.ii, sir : 1 


Ho always iliussoil well, but on fciiiiiday f[into 
elegantly. 

As far iw keeping up your spirits went, Mann 
was iiivaliiabb*. When I was ‘ reading’ just before 


Lope 1 shall make you com foi l able.’ j was ipiito ] examimilion week, wlieiievor he enteixid the room 
abashed by the grandeur of lii.s iiiaiiiier. J le never | he would remark: ‘Keep up vou" pluck, sir, 
cco-sod rubbing id.^ Innid.^ while speaking ; he was . and go in :vs hold us brass ! Tliefc i.s nothing like 
always wa.sliiiig them, as tho s;iying U, with biu<s;it will larry you over a deal of broken 
invisible soap. From tliat day I rii ldoiii dispubid : ground, .sir. AVhy, Mr UobiiiS(»n ju.st over you, 
the wishes of ^lorris. He niade me very eomforl- .-^ir, he went iii last term, ami banlly read a word, 
able, and 1 am afraid he al.so m.'ule liLs m.arket of. sir; he got a thirtl. Un was a cool guutleiiiau, 

iiio. Fre.shnieii, a.s J have observed, have .seMoiii ! ainl no mistake?.* As in the above, Mann was apt 

spirit enough to ojipose llndr .scout at liitf, iiid in ■ to become rather horsey in his mebiphors— I 

this sort ol thing tin; first blow is e.vmything. I siippo.se through iuiercour.se with the racing set 

What a Very re.?p(*ct.d)le man M«nri.4 was ! 1 • who inhabited two or three of his rooms. I did 

Ihiiik lie was a cl lurch warden, and tlii.s is the j gi;t ihi-ougli by a close .shave, ami have, I don’t 


reason why. On the ilay of the Derby, Morris wan 
absent ; and in an.sw'or to iny inqiiiiii'.s, Sam, the 
scout’s boy, informed me - with what I look Air a 
meaning grin that he was away on busincs.s. I 
of course ilrew my own coiielusions. As I was 
going down the stairs that evening about nine 
o’clock, 1 met Morri-s coming up. ‘ What sort of a 
Derby was it, Morris?’ ‘Derby, sir?’ answered 




doubt, been held up swan encouragement to futuro 
generations. One virtue, and that a canlinal one 
at Uxibiil, Mann poss(?.ssed in perfection, that of 
concocting driiik.s of all kinds ; his ninlled cl.iret, 
in particular, was perfection. Another quality, also 
in liigh esteem there, he possessed, a chronic eiiinity 
to duns. Just after I got the rooms, a man came 
with intent to dun my predece-^isor. Mann inter- 
cepted him, and sent him away with, to use one ol 

- 
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his fiivouritti itifjtnpliorH, a. flonin liis ojir. I quite on jnirpoHc to iipsot AVill’a f'Pavity, nrid geiicmlly 
shook with iluliglitns I lieard the ultercation out- Kuct'ciMkil. If ho did bn, Will always had it oiit 
side niy hali-opon door, and nietitully deteniiiiied in a ciiplioiini, wlmre my jdah^s worn kept, plung- 
on giving Mann an extra half-.^uvei'eigu when con- ing iu his h(^'(ll like an ostrich, while liia cuat- 
vonieiiL IJe would have heen a treasure to Mr tails l.•^■trayL•d his cMijoynieiil. Jlia retreat to this 
Mantaliiii. One of Ids faults was over-ciiriosily. refuge amused us as iiiikIi as our tales amused 
IJe was also rather fond of taking niy ann-i-hair him. Ihi alf'O invat-iidily ipiaiivlled with tho 
and a novel when T was out. 1 caught liiiri at it hnindiess, aiul tlu-y would carry on an alteiration 
once, and 1 don't know who was the more confused, all across the rpiad. ( .'Iku-Ii-c, niy next ' hoy,' had 
scout or master. no iii-cullarilv cxci pt his t:i4e" in ilicss and his 

Mnnn looked after my welfare nml car(*d for well- lilting ch lhcs, 
my interests in a way that no .scout ditl before or Weil, those scouts were p.art of my suri'ound- 
after him. J was once very poorly fur a week, j iiigs during, must lik' ly, the hspi/iost year.s of 
and he then atlendcd un me in a way which made ; Jii}- life. They .-ierved me -well, they served 
me really grateful to him. Ihit he iroM make | me wcdl, no matter with whal ‘ihjirct. No one 
my arrow'-rout Avith water, and to every complaint j does anything Ihr nothing. And 1 p.art(*d willi 
ariswei^'d, that he had lived Avitli an invalM fur ! my wonts with as Jiiiich jvgwt as (.-uoper paited 
ten yejirs and .‘ihvays made it so. ' with his ilawk-eyi*, or that La.^l of the ^[uhii:ans 

tJurry was 1 to part with -Mann, but F wished to with thu im]nunulinceable u:inie. * 

lake my degree, and tho rooms weio in tuu iioi^y During all tlio time I had to do with them, not 
Si situation to all'jw of much sei ious reading. So one of them ever addressed to me an uncivil wonl. 

1 got a ncAV .scout, who.^c ii.ime was Walker, f alway.s ftiiiinl them reaily, if jnviperly requested, 
(Ry-the-hye, all scouts AAvre adilressed hy their siir- ■ III do anything which ilid not lie quitit within 
names, all scouU’ Iny-s by their Chri'=ti.iii iianie.s. i the ]»ale of their duties. Mann was e.sj)eci.illy 
It had a very peciiH.'ir eHect, tlnr shouting out such I goo.1 in this w.iy; though I have many plejisant 
a mime as Mann on the staircaeo as loud as yon' iecidle<-!iijii'» also of Mitrris. Of Walker I can't 
eoulil : we had no ludls.) Alas! I had got, not _ siy niiieh that is gooil. lie was a decidedly 
out of the frying-pan, but out of llic brook itself = .--hady sconi ; perh.ips lie seeiiu'd worse alter 
at one leap, into the lire, llis appearance avus j .Mann’s a.s--idiioiis alleiidaiice. I shall go doAA'u 
unsatisfactory, a striking coiitra^^l to the majestic ! f^oiiie day and see if tiie last-meiilioned is still 
^laim : ho was a .^Inut thick man, «d' sallow com- = iu the old staircase ; we shall have a good deal 
plexion, lit up by a tl.iming scarlet no>e of Floniaii ! in c«-miii(in, my ol>L sciait and I, more IhiUi many 
pattern. I don t think hi.s nose helicl him. Iiis ’ ].eop!e «d' appaivutly move congenial position?, 
dress too aaws gi-nerally mitiily, and his habits not . Wln-n be goes wliere si outs an* scouts no more, 
.*»cri!iJuloUHly <'b-an. lie must Iia\'e become a scoiil • may earth lie* lightly on hi-i a.''hi‘s ! 

by mistake, for X.ilure evidi'iitly intended him ; 

fop a kitchen-hoy. Xeveilheless some of the qnali- . rp j j j.i ^ j» I F E 

ties of a scout he po.!ses.w«l, and esiie.cially an idea • - . - j 

that my purse aa’us endless. J. needed a coal - 1 a tam: ol' tuk roLiMisr a .si:a.\ 
scuttle: those ii.^cd at Oxlbitl are generally verv * t iiveTi.n rr -tiii* I'four 

phiin; Imt he provided ine Avilh one that niii. il ; , . uiai i .a ii. . iii. 

exceeded a guinea in price. I th.mght it rath.-r ; pn-atscal nalL came on steadily until Avithin 
dear, .since I had giA’eii about half-a-crowii for llie. , musket- sliot ol our iiows. Ihey AA’eiv all in a 
one in my last rooms ; hut that avjus a broken one hmldle, ami if Ave coiil.l have A’eered roiiiiil the 
certainly, ami purcha«-e.l from my scout. An a i ,<fnr, \y^^ might haA’c uscl oiir eaiToiiadcs 

rule, however, Walker had iioiie of 1 lie patniiiksiiig : t,, jroo.i purpose. I’.iit we Awve immovalile, and 
ilii™ V*" I”? make iced cup. , iim c.iii. oppintunitv. The proa.s 

IhinkoUlmt! lo ww Ihc only pyrnt I «vrrl..-:,nl , „,.„i jho 

of who could not. 1 Avas obliged to ask M.iiiii to , . , , .i • i -i '1 1 

.•omu ovw wLou 1 naulcd any, or else have it ''"'•"‘K ‘'"‘'r "“H- wiw lu.leMnlal.Kr, 

from a confectioner; the lalt.*r idaii being a very and can be likened to in ithiiig saA*e the chattering 
dear one. One ilay the ohl lelloAV being aAA’ay, ’[ <d’ a menagerie of apes. At length they .seemeil 
asked the reason, and the scout'.s boy inlormcd me ivs-oh'ed ujion a line of action, and divi.leil, three 
that he had been seizoii by a sort of lit to Avhich proas coming on our port side, three on our stur- 
he AVJUS subject. Meeting one of my neighbours, I one bolding itself aloof, ;iiid roAving 

meutitmed it. ol lit! shouted he, going tin, three, .starboard attackers at a leisurely 

himiMslf mtohts ..IkushU.-.-. ‘ hul.jyet to it ! N, Mnnsl cmfiss tl.at T .IkllfUike this ilivi- 

£ ■>' j ■«" 

you may bet a pound, lie’s alAA'ays doing 8ep.iiatiHl liom (aptaiii H.inlly had 

it; that’s his fit.’ And ho was riglit, no doubt, I ilivined this than In? said: ‘Shinny up to the 
for the fils were of freuueiit reciirivuee. 1 di<l bq> lUid take, the port side, t iiinst remain here.’ 
not part AA’ith liiin Avitli feelings of any great [ went at once ; ami when I got into tho forcto]) I 
regret, glanced ;it the* proii.-«, and saw that to starboaixl 

My ‘boys’ avci-c less amusing than the scouls; Avi*re. at lea.4 a minute ahead of tho 

they AV^ mado more in a mould. My liwt Avas scoiin.liLd.s ciniiing against iiiy sl.ition. loxamined 

handsome ; muskels— of Avliieli there wore four In the to]i 
pulled ‘three,’ I believe, m the scouts’ boat. . lie ^ , , , i ... i « 

nad a curious habit of bhisbing if lie made a mis- ‘ i ' . . ♦ ' "n 

take in waiting at table or knocked a book down, AA'ords Avilli the Lascjir.-*, to encourage lliein, 
A funny friend of mine used to tell funny stories i and then turned round to watch the coloncL 
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Alnio.«t iiiKluiitly ]iis hand went up, the sliding the sliglitest coinprcliension of what it meant, 
bulwark went back, his carronade was run for- Vaguely the rei)()iUi Buemed to becomu leas loml, 
wanl oil the proa that was nearest. It was at that \ again lost consciousn^ wliicli. was only 
time 80 near you inislit have tossed a l.isenit resametl W a «vwm ol heathens pounng into fte 
amon« the vitiins. He pulled the lanyanl, and R nil 

the storm of canister went with a Ihiindenns report ,„„i ,„e. Soon, however, 1 heard the 

ainonR the vile crew, killing mid wounding many, regular sound of ours striking tlio water, and could 
and playing j^juI havoc with the frail iiiulu i's of Ihc realise that wo wen* moving. At length this motion 
proa. 'I'he bulwark slid back, an<l the reloading stopped, and the tiring of tho brass swivels began 
coinnicnccd, as 1 suppoi^od, f« 3 r f turned iny heacl again, and was kept up with considerable spirit, 
to the couteiuphitiuii of my own dutio-s whirh 1 listriiod instinctively for the deeper boom of the 
w’ere suflicicntly onerous to claim iny entire atten- 1 carroiiades, not lor any ijarticiilar reason, but 


AVlicn the ])ro!is came within range, the same 


because my (ar had heard it before at regular 
intervals, and expected it. 

I must have lost coiindonsness several times. 


mniuuiivre ol sliiliiig hack the bulwark and firing ^yheii at Inst the expi.»el(*d sound was lioanl. 
was rejHMted hy our side with very consider- I i ^vas gralilicsl -I did nut know why— but still 
' able etfect, but not sinking either of the i some instinct seemed to tell me that things 
proas. After tho discharge of our twelve- urerc all right, and J fell asleep. My awakening 


discharge of our twelve- urerc all right, and J fell asle 


poiimlcr, and before we hacl time to reload, the ‘‘i rougli oiu*. A ves.i l-iull of salt-water j 

dii.-^ky heathens were .swarming up our bulwarks, ilju*heil in my f.u-e, and the smarting of the { 

ai.a stamll.ig in the rig -ing of their shmt i..art-=, "'‘“V* *'‘y '‘‘-"I once very wide j 

were cmleayounng to Imi.t niH-.i. m.r .leck.i Iheir j helhre i 

infainous slink -poU. fliese were nuvle ol carlhon- , ^v'hi) had eiit me down, lie looked at | 

waiv, ivsoiiddiiig the chatties of India, and wvre J „|i, a,ia nnd.l,;,!, .speaking in wliat 1 siip)>osi*d was : 
suspended by ropes of tough coir. 1 had a feeling, Arabic. I answerd in Jliiiiliist.ini that L did ■ 
us i puibcd niy mii.sket beibre aiming at a gigantic not q^cak Arabic, lie .si-enied 1o riTogMi.se some I 
Rajmun, sfimetliing as I had experienced before of the. suiinils, biiL evidently ilid not uiider.-it.aiul 
diving in head fir.d when I was learning to swim, what I .'•aid. Ih- n I tried Lujr.ili, wldcli is the 
I aimed steadilv, however, llrcl, and tho iinm wont -I. W is|vi-n Ind. i ; hut Him also was . 

down. The i«;w.aslm,k..n,ai..l from I hat moment «">',"»"•« I hc-.v was, liowevor. miolhct 

, , „ , ’ , .... , Arab who prcs.si'd lurwaiil aiul siioke to me m 

my muske-t.s were fii-cd wall as umch vapu lily and ,.^1..,,^ m,.l o,„, with which ' 

dciully tirect as 1 cuiihl conipas.^. Nor did any | was fortunately familiar. Me then spoke to the . 
slink-pot biir.st over the heads of tb.e men below man u ho cut me down, in Arabic. ; and soon I was 
me, to my great satisfac.liuii. 'I'he c.arronailes ihdugeil with ipiuslions as to the vessel that had : 
boomed away with a regularity Ih. at w.i.s joyful to ‘ been uttacki-il, and which I now learned hud sue- j 
my ears ea.sily to be distiiigiiislied from the sliarji ' bi-.iliiig tln-in oil. I couhl not help a | 
bang of the lira.-H .swivls Of llm j.iralc. S„oii, ! at the iidelligcm.-e, which, how- || 

however, 11.0 i..cn.a.vi,:g numhors of ti,e .-.am, y )->' /'••lle. tn.g ou my own 

- , , . 4 . 11 ■ Si I nation. .1 he Aral'S 'd whom there wen; at leait 

fori-cd ua w-Iio were iii the l-.j.s to r.i.ly o the staodiii;; aiviind the oio! who had Mid me, J 


my eurs ea.sily to be distiiigiiislied from the sliarji ' '-‘‘-'^'h'd in bi-.iliiig tln-in oil. I c.oultl not help a | 
bang of tlio hrasH swivels of Hie ..iral.-s, Sioii, I *"''*« «'■ Hie iiilelligeiMa., wliieli, how- ji 

however, 11.0 i..cn.a.vin.g numhes of H,e .•neioy )->' ivllo. tnig ou my own 

- , , . a . 11 ■ Si I nation. .1 he Aral'S, ol whom there wen; at leait 

fori-od ua w-Iio wore iii the l-.j.* to ra.ly o the sta,i,lii.;; aiviind the oiei who had Mid mo, J 
iissustaiice of the men in llu: deck.?, and, .-abre bi an animated tlisiMit;.Mou, wliicli I could nut II 

hand, T dashed into the iiieb’c. Aly revolver WiW I he'lii believing referred to m>\,elf, and I waited j 
cinpticMl, iin<L coiisO([Uoiilly useless. 1 ^uon found : witli cunsulerable :in.\iely for tin; iv.<:iiit. It was at j 
iiiy.>elf hotly engaged with a .^lahvart .\nib, who this (iiiii*, as near as 1 coiilil Jiiilge )>y the ponition j 
r:iiiie<l down .such a .'^iiower of li1ow.s upon me with ; uf the moon, ahout midnight. Theie was a liglit • 
his tulimr that it was with dilliciilty I could ]iarry I bree/e stirring, very light Indcccl, but suliicient I 
them. I could not even attempt to make any i to till the sails of the proas, t ie rowers of i 
rejoinder, and with the utmost des|jiiir 1 iblL my ' which were asleep on their broad benches. Tlio | 
strength fafel leaving me. As 1 einleavoiired to piratical ves.-els were all togellicr, going very easily, j 
collect my slrcngtli for a la.sl elfurt, I wa.s suddenly i hut them was no light «)f any kin*, on any of the ij 
hooked from behind, and before 1 could know the vc.?.scK t leanu'cl afteiwanls that this is fiuiii > 

cau.se, I received a bhiw on tbi; head Jroiii the fear of the sword-Ii.sh, which abound in those , 

Arab’s sword, and lost consciousue.-s. ; waters, and which occa-siuiialiy attack these iruil 

When I regained it, 1 fuiind myself lying at ' craft, driving their sharp .suoiit.s right throiigli tho 
the hotloiiL of a pi-oa with tlio warm blood j thin ]dunkiiig, 

jioiiring over my face from a smart cut on ihe ; At length the disciiRsiuii was over, and the Anib 
forehead. My hands ainl feet were hound with chief Uikiiig from the silver receptacle in his ginllo | 

fioine confounded substance tJiat cut into the a biuail wliistle, apiilicil it to Ids lips and sent 

llesh and gave me extreme pain. Tint 1 wa.s so forth a piercing .sound. A respouso came ini- 

weak from loss of blood lluil T could not have mediately from the six other proas, and within a 
Tiiiscd my hwid if my life had dejicnded on it. few soconds light Ppl.oshes were hearil, which wero 
1 tried in vain fur some lime to Teinember soon accounted for by tho appearance of si-x saiii- 
wliere 1 was or what had traiispir(;i1, but I could pans, Avhich quickly boarded our pnja, the chiew 
not. Q’he regular loud report of the curroiuulca, of the other vessels crowding around the Ai»ib. 

the discharge of the muskets, the liring of the I w^aH somewhat unceremoniously dragged into tJio 

swivels, the u*ith.s, the shouts, ainl all the upnar centre of the circle and exhibited. The Anio 
of deterinined light, 1 heard to iierfection, without spoke a few brief senteuci'S in Mahay, to whicli li»o 
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othcTA TeRxionded by iiioiioria of nssi^iit and waving 
of ]ianda ; wliorctupoii I was ns nncf:T(iirioiuoii8ly 
away by the Ciitc.li-speakin'; Arab, who 
whispered to me in a low tone of voice wlien wc 
wcits at the bow, that I happened to bo the only 
result of the (!X])f!i1iiion so far; that the Arab chief 
had taken lll(^ prisdiier by his sword, and therefore 
I belong! to him as his slave, which 1 might con- 
edder lucky, for if I had helongcd to the general 
spoil, I should either hav(i hoeii decapitated and iiiy 
bend hung up as a trophy in some Malay hut, or 
have been given to a Malay chief ns a slave, to 
pass the I'ciiiaiiider of iiiy lib*- in I'nttiiig woo«l in 
the forests, or toiling at the pfiarl -fisheries. 

*Jihai/ said 1 (this being Ciilch for brother), 
‘what does your chif?f intend to do with me 

‘ I do not knov./ he replic«l; ‘that will depend 
very much on yourself.* 

‘ Well, hroliier, would yon cut tliese bonds 
around my hands? The coir cuts into the. flesh, 
aii<l 1 can liardly bear the pain.* 

‘ Wait,* said the frieinlly Cntchnian, ‘ until the 
coiiferoiice of the reU is over. *J*hey arc* discnssiiig 
whether they shall ref uni or seek a fresh prey.' 

*rhe. pain wsls really int()l(?rabh.‘, and after the 
smarting of niy wouudetl head had cea-oil, made 
if self more and nioro apparent, and the groans 
ivliich I could not re()rcss with all my pride, moved 
my cum]).'iiiioiL to pily. lie drew a neat little 
dagger frum his girdle ami «piickly released me 
from my agony. *l’hen taking stiine leav»‘S, ho 
i chewed Uhmii into a mass and applied it to the 
jilaccs where the 5d;iii \^as cut. Then he examined 
the cut on my hea<l, which he saiil was hnhul dmla 
(a very trilling alfair), and that if some slave hail 
not hooked mo from behind, the chief’s tulwar 
would iiievilably have sent my soul to Eblis. 

‘ Whereas now,* said he, wMth consijlenibh? unction, 
‘the linger of the IVoplnd, whose iiaiiie be praised! 
is on thy heail, and Ihoii shult become a beliover 
of the rnic. (IolI, and a sharer in the parmllse of 
his peo]ile.* 

To this I made, no iv]ily ; but I serntinisod the 
man with more at tout ion than I had hitherto 
bestowed, being so full of pains and aches from 
the constrained pfistuve in which I had lain that 1 
had taken very little notice of the persons and 
things around me. 1 asked the (Dutchman his 
name, lb? said lie was culled Ahoii lien liashiib 
and that he belongs t to the tribe of the lleiii 
i (iharas of Z^lorbat. lie was chtthed in the usual 
Arab costume, but Ik*, had a Hindustani tulwar 
instead of an Arab sword, wliieli lins no cressbar 
to the bill ; and lii.s ginlle. was of very nia.ssive 
silviT. He was an old man with a scanty grizzled 
beard, aiul a I'aiv; rcsenililiiig very much what Ave 
see ill pictures of the dewish patriarchs. In fact, 
hail I seen it anywhere else. I should have tjikeii | 
it for a typo of litmcvolence. fliist at that inonieiit 
too, he. was looking specially gentle, for he had a 
convert in hand, ai'ifl I had lieaiil my fatluT say that 
the .Mussulmans would move heaven mid earth to 
make proselytes to Mohaiiiined. I think too, tliat 
perhaps the old man felt real coiiipassioii for nio, 
for I was singularly blonde in coiuple.xi(m, ainl if 
it hod not been for the inoustaidic of yellow down 
which ornamented my upper lip, I might easily 
have passed for n girl. At anyratc it Avas evident 
that he Avished to be kind, and L felt grateful to 
him ; so 1 told him that though 1 had no intciifion 
of abandoning the faith in Avhich I Avas reared, 1 
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had no objection at some fntiirt! time to hear the 
tenets Avhich tiie Arabs held ; hut that at pre.4ent 
1 should he grateful if I might have some AA’atcr to 
drink. My friend Abou iiodded, and brnnglit me 
some ill a calabash, which 1 drank Avith the utmo.^t 
delight, lie. then unrolled from his arm a cocoa- 
nut malting (which I found afterwards A\-as liis 
prayer carpel; and a light Arab robe, and told me 
to go to sleep if 1 could, and not to fear for any- 
tliing, ns^ the crew niiderslooil that I belonged to 
their chief, who.se name Avas Nizam, though he 
Av.'ts generally called Reis or Mirza. 

At seventeen, hope is a iiiiieh more important 
personage than in later year.^. ’I'liwugh my posi- 
tion was a painful one, yet the certainly that the 
Sliontiiitf Slur had oscajicd, aiul the s^lnaig prob- 
ability that my d(!ar father AA'a.s all right, were 
great consolations. Old Abou wa.s proliably high 
in the confidence of the Reis Nizam, and he Avas 
disposed to be friendly. I liad not been rilled, and 
my i»ii;c.iou.s stones were still in the inner pocket 
of my vest. Something might be done Avith these. 
And as I a\m 3 pondeiing all .sorbs of impo^sihle 
plaiKs T fell fast asletrp, and ditl not w:iko until 
the. sun Ava.s high in the licaviois, and old Ahoii 
ga\’c me a friendly shake of tin: arm to Avakeii 
me. 

TJioirgh .4ill c'»n.«:ider;ibly cramped, T Avas in i 
good iMiough sjurits when 1 woke, and felt ipiite 
capable of eating any thing that might be brought 
heforo mo. .1 liiiitcMl as much to Abou ; hut 
ho. told me that the Arabs liad only tAA'o set 
meals a day, at noon and at suukcI ; but that if 1 
AA'as A'ory hungry, he would bring me some dale.s. 

I assented eagerly, and he brought me a Jiiige 
lump, noaiiy a pound, Avhieh I ate Avith so much 
relish that Abou declared I .•shonlil make a capital 
.\rab. The wind Avas vmy lighi, and the heuA'y 
malting sails hardly drcAV at all. Soon it. came 
Hilly ill cats] laws, and tlieroAvers took their stations 
and commenced their labours. 1 took the liberty 
(•f asking Abou, Avheii Jie invited me to .‘*hare Hie 
boiled rice ami il.di wliich AA'n.s the noonday meal, 
Avhelher avo, avciv returning to the rluef’s place or 
still on the, look-out. To my groat di.sgnst, I 
lo.aruod that Ave Avc.re ."till on the look-out. 

My fii-st cxpcrieiieo.s :it an Arab meal were 
peculiar. Neither knife nor fork, and Abou ex- 
plained that the right liaiid only must be used, 
jis the lefr AA'as Sheitaii’.s hand. "The manner of 
])roceeding, which I closely imitaterl, \v;n to 
take a hamlfuL of rice, manipulate it Avitli the 
lingers into a round ball, and then swallow it, 
fhi ii break olf a piece of li.di Avifh flie fingeis, 
swalliiAV Dial, and att.ai:k the rice ag.iiii. bet me 
citiife.ss tb it I did Ihi.s with keen cnjo.vineiil, ;ls :i 
bit of excellent fun. When weluiil rmi.‘ihod eating, 
Abou called a 1‘apnau ami .uave. him the tAA'o 
platters Avitli a superb air. 'file nigger riHicived 
them Avith a profii.^ioii of thanks, .'lud carried 
them ntf in high glee ; whilst my olil friend and 
I washed our liamis as aavII a.s Ave could in the 
saU-AA'atcr. AfterAX’.ards 1 took a lesson in Arabic, 
Avliich from my kiiOAvlcilge of llimln.^itani aaiw c:x- 
livmcly easy, the, one possessing many Avords of 
the otiuT, though the. Blriicture ami grammar of 
Hinilustani are ditrerent. 

We AA'ure. twenty hours on the Avater before wo 
caught sight of any object. Then the. look-out 
olworA’cd a dark mass far away to the eastAvard ; 
and all the proas halted at the Avhistlc of tlic Reis 
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• Ni/fini, or to Roonk more rorriMitly, Ni/ain iil Reia. 
i ^’lie cliiofs of tlie other i>r(Mis were all j^liilavs, but 
: hail evhleiilly rcajiect for Nizam, aiid obeyed 
. liim iiiilicsilutiiij^ly. 1 Rat cross-le^^ed witli AVxm 
I ill the backgi'oiiiid, liojiiii^ In e.sea|ie itMiiark ; but 
i it Rceiiis that one of the. Malays started the idea 
, Hint being a white man L eoiibl see farther than 
; other people. So 1 was ({uoslioiied, aiirl ilistdaiiiied 

• the power very eaniestly ; but 1 eouhl not help 
; rtanarking to Abou that the lit‘is iiossessed a tele- 
scope, and that I wondered he diil not use it. I 
made ii.se of the woiiU Muiig sight* to express tele- j 

; scoM ; but as Abou did nut catch my iiti>aiiiiig, 1 j 
! made it clearer by pointing out the tiling itself, 
which I luul noticed among a pile, of other 
; Ihiugs ill that part of the i»roa sacred to the 
captain. 

There was a perfci’t shower of nods when 1 
: .spoke, and Abou, :it a word fniiii Nizam, b’tclieil 
the telescope, Avhich was h.an«I.somely cased in 
bright yellow leather, f took olf the ease and 

■ .ailjiisted the focus, took a long gaze at the little 
I dark mass, and discovered it to be a licet of I uge. 
j proas, the aiinouiicciiunit of which was rec dveil 
! with evident, incredulity. Then T niotionctl (o 

llm chief to look himself, telling Abou to iii-drucl. 
him to close hi.s left eye, myself steadying the 
glass for him. Ifc looked for a nionu nt, and 
then turned round with a face of dciiglit, sliont- 
ing to the other chiefs, ‘Shin!’ a word which 
they re[ioatfd with inteiHi* r;ipti?re. I was ratlier 
bewildered by all thi.s ; bill in taking a .‘sci.-oiid 
look, I found that iiisteail of being large, proas 
a.s J thought, th(!y were Chiiie-e jnnk.-s, amt the 
pirates e.xpcc.ted a rich haul. AVilli hardly a 
minate*s jiause they were in their sanqians, ]»adil- 
ling away to their craft ; and in a wonderfully 
sliort lime the tleot was under full pressure of oars, 
Mtecriiig steadily for the nnfortuuate (.’elcslials. 
There wa.s no hesitation, no .sampan re<-onnoii- 
ring. They seeincd cunviiiced that. Mieiv. could 
he no resistance, and they dashed straiglit for the 
prey. 

The chief Niz.am looked at ti]C 3 with an approv- 
ing air, and calling uj) Almn, made, me explain as 
well as I could the properties of tli«' telescope and 
the way to use, it. 'I’lie last T could do ]n*rfectly ; 
and Nizam wa.=Si evidently gre.ally delighted when 
he could arrange the focus for Iiim.s»:lf, which he 
; managed to do with great <|uickiiess. Hut hi.s 
qiic.stioiis as to the iiurliani'm I could not wvll 
explain. T coulil only .‘<:iy that: Lliore were roninl 
pieces of glass arrangi-d in a cert.'iiii manner by 
llie men wlio.se. hiisiin-.s.-i it was to in.ike long-sights. 

■ This didn’t satisfy him ; but as I evitleiiliy conld 
not tell more, he. deM.-'teil, and tol*! me. to reniuiii 

; by Abou, who woulil hike earn of un\ 
i 1 n the Tueantirne, we, were ri jwing stead ily towanls 
the junks, and elo.sed upon tln-m in about a day’s 

• chase. When we ajiproached there wa.s a ilreadiul 
; noi.«p of gongs an<l driim.s, rockids were, di.sc.haiged 
. which did not go iie.ar us, and the sifles <if llic 

A'essels were manned by fellows Iiaving Bhields 
I painted in the most terrific way. As soon a.s tlie | 
i>r.'L4.s sw'ivels were. dischai^(;tl, .and considerable 
; havoc had been ilono, the warrioi-s bolted and lay 
i down on their fac,(:.s. The pirates hoanled them, 

; and I had the. curio.'^ity to go too. 'The scene wa.s 
I not without it.s humorons side. Hetweeu decks-: 

. the ves.s(sl.s were partitioned olf into little cr'lw, 

I ill each of which was a merchant Avith his stock 

- - . r 


of goods, his bag of silver, and his provisions. 
There wasn’t room to staiul or to lie down, uiid 
each man squatted in a Jiidieroiis fashion await- 
ing with cal in ness the inevitable spoliation. 
This wn.*< most complete, and the proas were 
loaded with sjioil of all descriptions. The. 
Malays cut oH' the, heads of the killeil and 1 
ludieve of tlie wounded. No slaves were taken. 

1 (uskcMl Abou the reasuii. He sail I the Chinese | 
wore worshippers of devils, that they w'ould not j 
work, niid if they were. whippe<l, tliey would drown | 
theiiiselves. All d:iy long and far into the night ; 
the process of trauRfiMTiiig valuables con tinned, I 
ami at length, afier a thorough raiisncking, the | 
junks \vi‘.re abainioued, and the proas Avere turned j 
IowuiaIs their home. \ 

My old friend Ahou saiil that to i-cach this w'oiihl 
occupy about twn days ami a half; ami indeed on 
the Lliird iiioniing we saw the hliie, climd which was 
to he iiiy future prison. T Ava-s iiiaking astoimdiiig 
progress in Anibic, but it. was extremely I'a^y tl) 
one who had mniterod llinilii.slaiii, and the ideas 
Avliicli the Lveis formc>l of my capMcity from tiii.s | 
ciiviinistance wore not desj*rved. Still 1 was glad j 
of his high opinion, since J Avas very reliii-taiit | 
to work as tlie slaves worki-il at llrzindi, tlii*ir ■ 

I duty being to .pus.s through lludr lingers rotting j 
I ni:ks.se .4 of oyslm-s ami feel for the pc.irl.-i. 'I’liir ; 
i.dand home, of the jiirales Avas culled (lezireli, 
but tiiis 1IUMI1S .simply island, and 1 Iimat, iid | 
notion Avli.it its real iia.'m; i.s, nor li.ive I ever j 
found it named on any charl, f only know that i 
as Ave speeded tMwanU’ it, llic i.'-kiml of (jidelK;-: 
AA’iw on our riglil ami llorueo on oiip left, ami I ; 
should gnos.s it w.is ali'Jiit thirty five riiiliM sonlb ' 
of either, it Av.is al»'»iit iiooii wlieii we eiitere.l i 
a lung narrow b:iy ami lln*. ]n‘i>.\s came alongside j 
a sort of natural Jetty of .sandstone. j 

! 

niAtTKU IIT.— ASlIOlii:. i 

! 

Following Abou aslinro -being still under lii.^ j 
diie.ctiuiis — I wailed patiently until llie gooil.-s, tiie 
Aoolia had been di.M'liarged and e.irried to .'i 

great .'itorelioii.se. 'I'bi.s touk crin.sidirratilc time, 
and I was bearlily tired of my po.-ition long before 
Abou came for me. ]\[i au\vbiie I looked abniit 
me and found (le/indi not uninviting. The place 
AA'.xs clean ciionglj, and tlie scenery inagniticent. 

A semicircle of hills surrounded the ’ittle harbour, 
Spill'S ofAvhiirh c.ame close to the aa a tar’s edge on 
each side of the town, the. range i niinirig beyond, 
and teniiinatiiig in liroad hlulfs that went sheer 
down many thou.' and feet into the ocean. Outlie 
cm^t of one iiill that formed a part of the ea.sterii 
spur there was a rough sort, of castle, seemingly 
built of mud and stone.^ and encircled by luxuri- 
ant vegetation, ’flie. liills Avere broken in the, 
centre by a stream, Avhieli meandered ])lft.'is.'intly 
through the town, ami on Avlio-se banks most of the 
huts AAciAi liuilt. They aa'ciaj constructed on iiile.^, 
for AA'hat reason 1 do not kiioAv. I thought 
haps for fear of snakes —though they couhl easily 
have twined themselves up— -or on account oi 
iiiiimhitious ; but J learne.d from Abou that such 
things we.rc unhennl of. At length I formed the 
theory that the iiihahitaiits AA'erc deacoiidaiils ol 
people wlio ahvays built their houses in the 
AViiler, as did the folks Jii the pile-huts of fiake 
(Joii.stauco, and other Swiss iind Italian lakes. 
There are now in South America and iiiany^^ 
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otliisr parf« of the world ])Ooplo who live in ; 
lii^'oous, who build in similar stylo, and it may ; 
be tliat those Malay's are dosoondoAl from them. | 

While engaged in cxaiiiiiiiu^; the appearance of j 
thiiii^jS I foi^ot the fact tliat I was a stranger am I • 
n curiosity to llic poiiulacc. 1 was aroused to a 
kiiuwlfd^o of the I'ucl by the titlcriiit' of a ('ron]> | 
of children who had Hiirroiinded im*, and who, ' 
oinbolcloiied by my foi-j^ct fid ness, were about to I 
oblige me with a shower of tiny darts fmiii their | 
toy BUiiijiilans or blowem, whicli arc just like a I 
boy’s popgun or jioa-sbooUT. ileariiig the snig- ! 
gering, I tiinieil round, and sent the iire-hins | 
scaiiipei'iiig away as lianl as they could, one iiti- 1 
lucky fellow falling in his haste. 1 ran to jiick j 
him uxs which act was vilely misconstrued, for , 
they all set up a terrilile howl, as if 1 was going ! 
to eat their comrade. 'I'iiis mournful cry hroiight j 
out the inummas in full force ; and whilst 1 was 
endeavouring to pacify' the lliree -year-old ami sloj) ; 
Ids yells by cart^ssings and stroking^, 1 found j 
iiiyself coiifnmted by a good-looking iiiaiiiiiui of- 
about fourteen, yellow as a cowslip, whose e\vs i 
blazed fury, and who poiireil bjilli a torreiil of ' 
choice Abiiay on my lieiid. Placing the child in 
Iser arms, J sinileil my ve.ry sweetest to reassure 
Jier ; ami having e\aiiiiiie<l her young liopeful’s ! 
comlitioii, and found all Ills limbs and vital organs j 
pciiecl, and no blood ilowing anywhere, she gav»! 1 
liim a heavy spanking, just in tlie fasbioii of j 
an Kiig1i.di motluT ; after this she walked oil' 
with much dignity, not even vouclisaling a look j 
at me. 

1 was somewhat disapyioiuted, for T leU liungry, I 
.and hail iiiteiidiMl to ask for somclliing to eat, ^ 
ill the universal language of ]aiiitomime. Ihit I ; 
was luckier then L deemed after all, for soon a ! 
girl about nine, os 1 ftliould think, tlioiigli fully | 
iiiaLiired, and probably tlie siste.r of the first, | 
brought me out a cocoa-nut and four plantains, I 
wliicli I received with nniiiy t luniks. I ate flic j 
])1uiiluiiis, and then looked about for some iiieaiis | 
of opening the nut, but not finding any, 1 j 
i iideavouivd to yici:! off the green rind with my | 
lingers, intending Lo crack the .shell on a stone ; = 
but being a young nut full of milk, 1 coubl 
not gi.'t Lliu rind olf. So L was foreed to look 
around fur asbistaiice, and soon found that tlio 
faiiiily to whom 1 owed the fruit were vastly ! 
diverted at my attempts. The head of the family, i 
wlioin I recognised us a warrior in one of the pro.as j 
(and indeed 1 could not liel]) suspecting that I luul ' 
cracked at liiiu with the. revidver), advanced with 1 
a broad smile on his face, and a knife with an | 
immense blade, and with one treineiidoiis sliei* look • 
oil' the green top, which had nowliiMo hardened into ■ 
a perfect shell, disclosing the inside like a enp ‘ 
lilled with water. Tlii.s I drank with great relish. | 
The Malay spoke something to the girl, who I 
brought aiiollier cocoa-nut, Imt evidently a ripe | 
one, for the rind had split ami was ])e,eliiig off. 
One or tw'O rapid twirls of the knife cleaned it off 
completely, and then with a single blow he sjdit it 
in halves, and gave mo one, giving the other to the 
little boy who had served us my iiitrodiictioii to ^ 
his family cii'cle. 1 took it with a profusion of 
thanks, whoso purport lie seemed to niidcrsland 
W'ith digiiiKed a])preo.iaiiuu. On the beiul of his 
arm there eerUiinly was the scratch of some 
weapon, and I was muiv! and luoro cuuvinced that 
ho was a man I had deftberately aimed at, and 


been particularly vexed at missing. And as I ale ' 
my cocoa-iint I felt secretly rejoiced that he was 
not going to use his broail knife on iny head by 
ivay of rctalialioii. 


SWIMMING. 

Wk rcciilleel bi'iiig strongly impres-sed many years 
ago with fill! de.-iiabililv of having our girls 
liinglit to swim as well as their brothers, and 
of ]ireparing for the whole family suitable 
:iiid benoiniiig ilrcfs=!e<i in wlii«-li li» bathe. Pater- 
faiiiilia.'i, who had taught all lii-s boys to swim and 
lo dive hu that the lillb*. ones nf siix and seven 
years old were the woiuler and udiniration of the 
gazers on the b-ach - iiiiderlook to clothe hiinsedf 
in a suit maile of thin scarlet flaiiiiLd, and to give 
his daught(‘rs the iiecc.-^.sary instriiidions to make 
them also skilful swiinmers. 

It wa.^ on the <piiete>t. and most primitive little 
sea-bi‘:ich lOi flu* coast of Suffolk that this atteiiipt 
fo nchilive a family gathering in the water was 
first iija<le, and great was the fun and cnjuyiiieiil of 
the first two lessons. 4'lie plea.'^aiit parties liad, 
however, lo be cti^pped, and the girls of the family 
left by tlmir male relatives to Iloiiiider in the 
water ics be.4 they could, for the shopkeeping 
visitoi*3 to the beach from the a<ljaeent town wen; 
so shocked at the unwtmted sight of this * uii- 
Knglish’ disjday of the coiiimiugling of sexes in 
the sea, that they became a pmfeid barrier to the 
enjoyment. ’I’he ]dea.sanl amusement had to be 
abandoned, alt bough the costume worn was decid- 
edly more rigid than is often seen in an ordin- 
ary drawing-iuoiii, and much more rigid than that 
adopted at many an Kiiglisli bathing- place. So the 
uffemytl was abandoned for the nonce ; and the 
girls of the parly waited for their le.‘!sons in Jiala- 
lioii till they vi>ited Dieppe on the J''n‘nch coast 
during the following summer, wlieiti it is not iwi- 
sidered objectionable or im|»r.i[ier for husbands 
and wive-'s, fatbei’s, brother.'^, dauglitei-s, and sisters 
to walk iiilo the sea together and swim away side 
by side, or for ladies and llieir friends of citber sex 
to enjoy an ai|nalic. morning chat. 

AYilli tlie increa.-^iiig sensi> of necessity for exer- 
cise and physical development in women, we gladly^ 
hail an imiirovemeiit in the style and iiiunner of 
bathing on our coa.ds. 'I'lie eiinibei*sonio iloaling 
dix'ss, which ill it.self was no protection, has giveii 
]ilaee to a neat, welDiitting, and derioit sort of 
blouijK'L’ costume, which meets all tin' rei|iiiii‘meiit.s 
of a batliing and swimming i1re.*is ; and llic biigliear 
of onr eliildlioiiil, the dreadful old. ne.ithcr-heaten, 
lialf-salleil bathing-women, wlm nsi d to seize and 
]>liiiige us in the water, stifling onr cib-.^ aii«l 
aliiiusl ternl'\ing us to il«‘alU by ilip.-^ — ‘One, two, 
and tbree,’ before we coiiM recov. r breath, has 
W'cll nigh dis;i|i]ieare<I. In llie':i; enlightened days, 
it is seen that cliiMreii will never take to the waler 
or learn lo swim if they are fright .'iied into it ; for 
one givat secii-l of tin* art wiii'.’li we are. advocating 
is foiilidcnci?-- i’epo.<e -a sense of .‘*.ifety. 

It is nut possible to tvacli swimming llirotigli the 
medium of jien ami ink ; but some hints may be 
given, which, if put in ]n:i;tice, may siipplmiieiit 
'more prai.tical lessons in tlie water. It is a very 
des.iralili* tiling to ili.-.irm evmy child’s mind froiii 
fear of the water. 'I'o realise this fear, we have 
but lo recall the well-reiiiembercd liorrors of the 
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opening of the inocliine door on a vast wnsle of 
gnicn water, with not an ineli of Iniul viHiblc to 
our terrified ga/o ; and the splash of the dreadful 
gorgoii who was to sei/e and plunge us into this 
terrible abyss ; ami to contrast the joy with which 
the children of the present day trip* down to the 
beach currying their dainty little dresses— sui-c 
that iiiaiiima or nurse will sec well to their safety 
whiJo they gambol and play amid the crested 
waves, and thus learn to have no fear of the 
mighty dccii, which, like imiiiy other things in 
life, is a fearful enemy to those who fear him ; 
but to those who have learned his ways and his 
humours, and know how to niaiinge him, is a 
delightful friend and ])layfe11ow. 

Jt is a very gooil ])laii to learn to Bwiiii in any 
one of the many hallis oijeii now in all oiu* laige 
towns, fur .such us have not learned in chihl- 
hood. At the J^aiiibetli llaths in Ijoiidon, aMi.'^.s 
Beckwith, the • laughter of tlie proprietor, who 
is a skilful and graceful swimmer, gives lessons 
to ladies at cciUiin tiinc.s ; and Mr Beckwith 
himself is an accuiuplislied aiul able instructor. 
Ill the essential part- of swiiiimiiig, that i.s the art 
of keeping the In-ad above water, there is really 
no skill required ; enniidence in the .^ustuiiiiiig 
power of the- water i.s the only secret ; aiul if the 
novice, will only dare to trust the water, and ru- 
meniber thnM! simple i‘ule.s, lie cannot po.<$.-:ibly sink : 
1. On entering the water ami attempting hi .swim, 
keep the hands and feet well below Llie surface, 
and iininerse the whole body up to the cl) in. In 
France the teacher usually slaiid.-^ upon a platform 
which overhangs tin* water, and upholds the pupil 
by means of a rone whicli is l^l^‘tenc<l to a hell ruiiml 
the waist. As the rope pas.se.s over tin? end a 
slight but tough pole, the teacher look. s very iiiiicli 
.'IS if he were fishing for .«liark.s wilh a hiiiiian live- 
bait. Any mode of supporting the body will do 
excepting cru-ks or bladders, wlii<;li are a delusion 
and a snare, and rai.’so the Iiody niimiturally ami 
too fur out of tlic Wi'itcr. Hollow the .spine, and 
throw the back of the bead oii to the shoulders. 
The reason of this is in order that tlic solid inas.s 
of the brain may la; supported by the air-tilled 
lungs, and the eye.s and, nostrils kept .-ihove. the 
surface. The mouth should be lirnily closed, ami 
Tcspiralion coiidncted lliroiigli the iiustril.s, so that 
no watt!!' can enter. .Mtjvc the liml'.s tjuielly. 

A jerky, fn.-.-y swimimT is m:ver a gum I one ; 
and while lie etiiitiiiiics lliese Jiabils will never 
accomplish any bnig distHiin* or atdiie.vt? any 
elegance in swininiing. A .slow .‘^lioke i.s llii! 
very essence of good swiimning, ami wlien einlnr- 
aiice, not speed, is retpii'-iLe, i.s ihu most valiialde. 
There, is nothing like the .slow .style fur Jeariiing 
to swim ; you may graft upon it all tfoits of 
nalalory accompli.sliiiients ; IniL in time of dangm- 
the .‘^low stroki*. i.s your shetd-aiichor. Two iiiivici‘..i 
who are Avishhig to learn to swim may, witli a few 
jiraclical directions, he A’ery u.*«eful to each other. 
Of course the sea is the e.asie.st inediniii for a 
bf?ginncr, on account f)f its being of a iikhh? buoy- 
ant nature than fresh water ; but if you are not 
by the sea, wli^', you must go into a kIi:i11o\v river 
or 'lake, insteail. Walk in tognther until ytiu are 
breasL-deeji ; tlii'ii let one spread himself upon the 
Avater, whil.'-t his companion siipiHJil.s liimAvitli one 
hand nmlcr liis e.lie..>l. Lying tin tin? Avater iu this 
Avay lie can juaclise the varioii.s inovi'ineiits easily, 
aud Avhcii he is tiled lie cun e.\changc duties wiUi 


Ilia coinpunioii. It is astonishing how iiincli can 
be ilone in a fcAV days, and how soon the learner 
becomes iiidepciident of the supporting liand. As 
8 U 01 L as tho learner feds confitlcnce, and that he 
has gained n mastery over the Avatcr, Jiis companion 
should withdraw his liand, until at lost its support 
is not needed. When the pupil can Bwim twenty 
yards in shallow water, let liim try his mettle 
ill water out of liis depth, .'iccompanied, however, 
hy Konu! good swiiiiiiKU' ; hut beginners should 
always make a practice of swimming towards ths 
shore if po.s.sibIe, so that every stroke may bring 
tliom into shallower water its they gel tired. 

Practice in swimming, m in every other art, is 
the great thing to iu.'jure perfection, for as the 
swimmer feds his own safety in the AvatiT, and the 
almost iiiipo.s.'^ibility of sinking if h^ft to himself, 
he indulges in all sorts of gyratioii.s and antica, to 
vary the monotony of simple jirogre.ssion. There 
are innumerable ormimental adililions capable of 
being made to unlinary swimming. Tlitfre is Avulk- 
iiig or treading the water, lea|iiiig like a gfiat, lying 
on the surface, of the Avalcr, spinning round like a 
tup ; ami a clever pcrfoniicr can turn somersa lilts 
in the waler, ‘cany lii.« leg iu one haml,* .swim 
with his b'gs lii'il, and acliieve iiiiiiibcile.ss oilier 
remarkable divemioiis in the. cb iiieiit over which, 
he lia^J attained ma^ilery. 

Swimmers should never remain in fin*. Avater too 
b»iig, W<! spe.vk of eoiiive of amateurs Avho wi^h 
to enjoy the e.verci.se for its own sake, aiul not with 
the object of accompli.sliing any feat of di.slance or 
racing. W ben .-aicli enteipri.<es are iimlcrt:iki*n 1 hey 
:ire as mneli a imvifer of preparation and tniining 
a.s any other athletic performance. Of late, we 
have had notable in.stane.es of womlciTul ]>ower of 
ciidurauce, and that charactcri.^tic of the Kn.gli.‘*h- 
iiiaii known as ‘pluck,’ in the remarkahle feat of 
(\iptain Wc))l>, who cro-vsed tho Kiiglisli Oliaiiiiel 
from Dover to lJalui.s in a twenty lionrs’ .swim, 
without appliances, without trickery, witluait 
as.dslance, and a.s Im .say.s hiin.self, ‘as a British 
sailor slmiilil ilo.’ (.’aplaiii Webb lias been ile- 
ILvering in various towns in Biiglainl an inten*st- 
ing Icclnro. on lii.s own experiences ; ami a.s he is 
certainly the champion of swimmers, wi! may Avith 
propriety take ]ii.s ui>inion as to the material of 
wliii'h good swiinnier.s are chielly imwle. Tho 
medical man who accompanied (.-aptaiu AVebb 
when he gave hi.s lectiin; tells us Psat ]u!rft:ctly 
souinl health ami a temperate, life, esj eciully in the 
use of .*<l,imnlaiit.s, is e.ssentia1 to the accoinplish- 
iiiciil of anything like a long-iiiistiiineil cflbrt iu the 
wall'!*. 

(. aptaiu Webh could swim at eight years of age ; 
and lie. say.s the younger the pupil, the easier il is 
to learn to swim. At nn early age. the limbs are 
moi-c supple and le.«.s stilf and iliilicult to manage, 
than ill later life., (.’aptaiii WeblAs father was iu 
the medical profe.s.sion ; but his son’s love, for the 
.‘sea Avjuj not tliAvarled by him. and the boy joined 
the ship (Jotnrnif olf Livei’iiool in ISfiT. It Avouldhe 
well indeed if oA'ery hoy Avere com | idled to learn 
to .swim before he could join any ship, be it in the 
iimrcliaiil se.rvic.o or navy; and a gi'od rule lor 
c*.very family and school avouM be that no boating 
fixeursions should he pos.sible for any lad avIio 
could not swim. Many sad and terrible accidents 
might thus be prevented. Oaptaiu AVebb says 
that by a good swimmijr, such as he Avould desiw 
to sec every English boy, he docs not necessarily 
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meiin a liixt or brilliant Hwiininur ; life-Havin^ 
depends on a slow and ptendy ptroke, and it is 
miicli more prac.ticiilly useful to be able to swim 
live or sis luiles in a suit of clothes, than to be the 
chamnion Bwinimer of live hundred yards in an 
incredibly short space of lime. AV"c would l>e 
inclined to think that even the coin])arativc1y 
short distance of n quiu-te.r of ii mile in one/s 
clothes, is what all ()U<jlit to (uidoavour lo 
achieve. 

Much that wc have nlreaily said alMiut the best 
methods of learniii'' to swim is endorsed hy C Captain 
Webb, who tells us that a slow, steady, piiwerful 
breast-stroke, known as the ‘ Eton stroke,' is th(i 
style to be encourafred, without hurry, without 
Hurry; the hands beiiii' only staMiiid in tlio pi-opell- 
in^' movement in cuniparisoii with the feet, the 
liutds touehiu^r each other al‘L(‘r every kick, the 
liands ])laccd Hat on the water, the thumbs touch- 
ing;, thrust lo th() front full l(?ii*;th, tlieii slowly 
brought round square with the shoulders till the 
elbows toucli the sides of the. body, uheii the 
hands return lo their Hlailiii;;-place*helwoen tin.* 
chin and thi^ hressl. 

C.-iiptain Webb’s first notoriety was not gained 
by aii}'’ ])hiniied elfuii, such as his swim acro-ss the 
('hiinncl, but by a spontaneous aid of Jlrilish pluck, 
which ilcservus lo be remembered. It was on 
the !2‘2d Aju’il lb7:5 that he was a sailor on hoard 
tlio (.’iinard steaiuor Itimniff, coming from America. 
A frieiul of the writer wa.s nii hoard ; the; vessel 
was going Ibiirtecii and a half kiioks an hour, the 
Fca was ‘houses high,' and the ship was rolling 
terribly, so I bat it was impossible to keep one’s 
feet. ‘Man overboard !* was the terrible cry that 
Sounded through the wind and the waves. In a 
moment AVe-bl) was overboard, clothes and all, the | 
id(?a of rescuing the iioor fellow being his only 
thought. There W’as only his cap to he pccai ; and 
as the. eyes of tho pnssciigcr.s strove lo see the man, 
only a va st wa«<te of water was visible. I'erhaps 
he had been slnu^k by the screw or sucked imiler 
the vessel ; cerlaiidy lie was not on llie waves, and 
Webb himself was aliinist iiiinuMlialcly out of sight. 
His own .<!(!iisation.s when lie found liiiiisolf left 
thus alone in mid Atlantic, he graphically de- 
scribes. He CDiilil not and did not know whether 
any ellbrt to save him w’as being made in tlu» ve?sel 
ho had left, or whether lie too bad been given nji 
hir lost! Home, friends, past events, crow’ded 
thickly into his mind ; hut he did not give up the 
effort to keep himself alloat, nor ilid dcseil; 
him, though he felt tliat (he very si/e and strength 
of the waves must shortly kill him. At last he 
sees a little, speck on a far-dislaiit wave. C.’an it 
be a boat ? Ves. Hut the crew i.s rowing away 
from liiiii back to the ship ! They do not .•^ee liim, 
and have givini him up. He manages to shout to 
them, and they h'ear him and return. He has been 
thirty-seven minutes in a soa in which but few 
men couhl have survived, and i.-? at last pickeil up 
by the boat’s crew, wilhoul his man, and exhaiistetl. 

The excitement on board, it may bo imagined, 
was great ; and the ship’s passengers made up a 
purse of a hundred guineas, which they presented 
to Webb as a testiuinuital of bis gallant coinluct. 
A sum was also collected for the relatives of the 
poor fellow on whose behalf Webbs brave but 
unsuccessful plunge was iimde. Tho pilvor medal 
of tho Royal Humane Society was given to AVehb ; 
and ill addition, ho became the iirst recquent of 


their highest honour, the Stanhopo gold nioda), 
which was ]ircKentcd to him by the haiuls of the 
Duke of Edinburgh on ilie centenary festival of 
the Royal Humane. Society. 

Aft(‘r pome iiiisiicces.sfiii alleinpts, Captain Wehli 
ileliTii lined to make a resolute ellbrt to swim acros.^ 
the Clinuiiel. 'rhe. only training he had for this 
ImiIiI adventure consisted in taking plenty of good 
animal food, with a ihie allowance of fat, .and three 
]»iii!.s of gooil sound boifr daily. He avoided spirits, 
tea and coffee, went to ImmI early at niglit, and 
rciiiaiiiod in the open air all day. 

Oil Tuesday, August :J1, ItiT.I, at one o’clock, 
(’aplain Wobh left the sle])s of tin: Admiralty 
l*icr, ilover, for his nmiarkabli*. swim aimss the 
(.li.aiiiicd lo Calai.s harbour, f^overing his skin 
well with porjioise oil, to ])rcvcnt the excori- 
.atiiig ad ion of the salt w.'itor, he stnrtecl at 
the rate of twenty strokes a miiintc. During 
his whole swim, he took no solid fond — ale, beef- 
tea, and colfce liciiig bis only ivfreslimenLs. He 
•lescribos the iiiciih-iits of the way very ainnsiiigly. 
l‘’or the l‘^■^l two hours ho only met an (•iiipty llour- 
liiirrel and an old meat-tin, whiuli persistently 
floated ill his wake. 'I’lien the .ship Cnstfilui, 
liomewaisl-bound fnuii olf which jumped the 
‘ boy Pi.aker,* ivho swam alongside for company to 
some di.-tanne. A school of porpoises wcuhs the next 
objects in his way ; they took but little notice of 
liiiii, .and soon got out of his w.ay, though fnuii 
Ihc scent of ])orpoi.^e oil his ‘ dres-dug ' gave out, 
they niighl have taken him for a friend. About 
lialf-past three o’clock, wlie.n he had been in the 
water two hours and a half, he had made live 
miles, and then settleil down to a steady stroke of 
fourteen lo a miiiulo, feeling, In? say.s, ‘full of 
pluck.’ A hi;; steamer caun* by. She wa.< a 
foreigner, and bound for Dunkerque, foreigners 
cannot clieer — they shout«‘d as well as they could ; 
but the i>riti.sh seamau iiiksed the ring of tho 
Drilisli cheer. At a little past six he was joined by 
a small boat containing a well-known university 
onrsiuaii, whose cheery woids encouraged the ]jlucky 
swiiiiuu'r. Sun set at seven, and lie ile.scribes tho 
^un.-ief and the soothing ri[qHR of the waters as 
having the effect of aliiio-d; wndiiig him to sleep. 
l>iit he must nut relax. Half the task is done, 
and he is feeling ‘right as a trivet.' It gets 
ilarker, ami the moon has not yet shewn her 
silvery faci* over tlie sea ; but the waves sparkle 
and .shine willi itlio.sjiliore.sccuce. Every sfroko 
seems a.s if it were throwing away coniitlc.^s 
diamond.-^ Ah, Captain \Vebl», had you been a 
iiatav.'ili'‘l, you would have uuder.itooil by this 
beautiful appearance that you wi-re in the midst 
of troublesome companions, ami need not have been 
perple.\od and almost terrified on feeling a sharp, 
.sudden, stinging pain in your shoulder, which, as 
you tell UP, made you ‘liini faint ami sick.’ 'I lie 
pliosplion’.'»c.eiic.e of the ^ca is produced by count- 
less living or decaying organisius ; sometimes by 
jellv-lishe.**, some oi the. large, ones ot which have 
the*uupleas:iiit property of .ringing, and are hence 
called ma-m tfhst. 'I’he smarting ami j-aiii eaused by 
one of these disagreeable, visitors to our gallant 
eaplain, remained for hours, and the red mark 'on 
! his .'■luiuhler hi.-*leil for days. The moon row. at ten 
! o’eloek, ami Wehb was the fii’st lo welcome her. 

'rhe lid'' had turned again ; other Irieiids eaim* out 
i 111 meet him and to welcome, him on his wav, 
' burning red lights in their boats, and telling him 
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! that ho was now bnt seven iiiilcs from the coiisi of was a famous retailer, * tlie Tjaird o' Rrackeiihangli j 
France. was in dining with me last night. Jfe removod a I 

Another hour ho Inbonred on. At two o’clock quantity of vtduable plate from the bank ; 1 hope ho j 
ill the nioniirig the mail-boat pissed him from will bo sure to have it conveyed safely. Anything | 
Calais. Jle saw the light on C'upe Orisiiez, and going on out there — oh, Wilson?' 
it encouraged iiiin on. It then becaiiio lianl *Ou ay, sir. TJjere’s to bo grand doings out- 


work. llis face and neck were sore from the 
exposure, ami were incrusted with s.!!!. Day began 
to break, and he felt as if he must give in ; but 
no; ‘Do it or die!* seemed to ring in his cal’s, 
and on lie went, swiiniiiiiig (piieker and shorter. 
Eveiy wave seemed to grow l)igg(*r. llis hands 
W'cre livid, and his legs felt as if they did iml 
belong to him. Nine o’clock I (.’ajitain Dane is 
coming out of the ('ahiis harbour to meet liini, 
and has ]iut his huge boat on the weailier-siile, 
so that the waves no longer a]i|K‘ar so Ibrmiilable. 
The boats crew cheer in true Diilish style, and 
the lii’art of the gallant sailor, who has marly 
finished his task, is cheered. Three hiindrofl 
yanls more — thiwii goes an oar. No land touched 
yet. Aiiiitlier siniil. The oar toindics the bot- 
tom ! Well done, Webb! Voii have achieved a 
feat os ycL iiiirivalh‘d, ami have himled on French 
soil, after a swim of twenty hours in the sea. 

Webb’s success induced otheis to emulate him. 


hye. John Scott o’ tlio Abbey inn has had sic an | 
order as is like to send him wild ; and luglis the ! 
ilesher has had an extra killin’. And there's been ' 
hanqiers frac Ediiibrn’, and flowers, and 1 dinna 
ken a’ what -let alone a hand o’ miisicianers. 
And what's mair, sir,’ he added in a whisper, : 
‘they tell me ihciivs been siller to pay for it a. j 
‘ J J iim, ha ! Of wnirse, id‘ course.’ | 

‘ Ami tliere’s a grand party corned fnie the South j 
■ a c<'acli~1ond and Iwa ‘machines, with j 

Jkirbara at the. hciul o* ’em' = 

At this iiioiiicni there whs a knock at the door, 
ami the servant aniiouncetl our fncMul Mr Simpson, 
who in nil excited manner exclaimed : ‘ 1 want to i 
see the inagisLrate.* | 

‘(.'nine, i*i»nie, sir, stale your business calmly, j 
and imx.'eeil with cant ion,’ said .Mr Ann.slrong, wlio 
diiliiT like to bo iliiiriod. ‘Who and what are i 
you V 

‘My name’s (lalniel ^^impsmi ; but what I nm at 


but without .'iccjenydisliiiig the task, (.‘avill imule 
the aitemyit, but had to give up after being in the 
water a few hours, llis health and coiistitiitinii 
uiiilttotl him for the clthrt ; and wo believe that if 
such porlormaiices nuid be at tempted, oidy tliose 
who are period ly sure as to the sijundiies.'s aiul 
power of their idiysiqiie ought to try, 

liideijciideiitly of being able to swim, many lives 
would be saved if ])(! 0 |)le would only h'nru to flo.it. 
3fan is the only animal that drowns iiniieccs.-iarily. 
Ho does so bccau.se the knowledge he ought to 
possess docs not come to his rescue, os does the 
instinct of the brute. A dog or a horse, or any 
other quadruped, when it finds itsrdf out of its 
<le]it1i, swims away with iU head above water, ami 
ii.mally gets safe to land. Man not finding him- 
self ill Ills natural po-sitirui, i.s filled with terror, 
stretches his hands out of the water, which helps 
him to sink, or opens liis mouth to scream, which 
tills his lungs with water in^^tcad of air. The 
I'esnlt is obvious. If we could only have faith in 
the natural buoyancy of the body, and when c.'i«t 
iinexyicctcdly upon the water, remain pas.’^ively 
Upon it, wilii tlie month iLditly closed, many lives 
might be saved that arc now annually lost. 

THE LAIRD’S RELIEF. 
ly TWO p.\T?T-. - j’AKT rr. 

Mr Armstrong of Oloaeburn, banker, proprietor, 
and magistrate, sat in tlie study of his iv<idence at 
Balgoyle in consultation with Robert Wilson, the 
chief constable, debating matters concerning the 
good order of the town during the three, following 
days, which were to be devoltsl to the iar-faiiicd 
Ralgoyle races. ’J'hey natural ly exjiected to liavo 
their hamJs jirctty full during tlii.s season, and 
w^e chiefly nnxioiis as to whether th(.*ir force 
might be suflicient to deal with the iiii usual 
presence of n iioi^y crowd in the quiet town. 

‘lly the w.iy,’ said the inagistrale, having finished 
llis oliicial bii-im-i'S, and, as was his wont, treating 
hiniHclt to a little gossip of wliich Rob Wilson 


this moment T chart rightly know, your A\ udiip.’ i 
‘Ell, what s tlii.; r h.aid tiu: inagiMi. ate. sharply, i 
while the. couslalile (>i|gcil his chair round (he had j 
seated himself to lake dnwii Mr Simpson's state- 1 
incut, at a hint from the magislrjile), ami eyed the 
iiew-cianer carefully ; for Air WiLoii was a very i 
enei’getic. man, and tlic-re was scarcely scope for his i 
talmiis at a |)lac.e like J’algoylc ; and tlie criiiiiiials 
with whom lie iisiially bad to deal were so lamenl- j 
ably sLiqdil that lie bad come to consider tlic j 
sifting of evidinice a nialUT for slow minds, uiid i 
rather ditvoled himself to the. inventive part of 
his business than the corroliorative. I 

‘ Well, sir, I mean that last nigdit 1 was a man i 
ill possession ; but my sit i vat ion is bust up, and J ' 
ain’t liaiiytiiiiik, ns fur as 1 can see just now. And 
my busiiie.ss, sir, is tnnnO’r^ that’s wot it is — wicli ■ 
his name is Wilkie.;* and .MrSim]»son looked as 
much sw to say : ‘ Does that wake you up . 

‘ Murder ! * exclaimed the oilier two. | 

‘'Pell your story, sir,* said the magistrate. ' 

‘Well, sir, as 1 was going to tell 30U, me ami :i 
my friend Wilkie came down last night, and ri 
I ai-cordin’ to iiistriit.t ion, proceeded to henler ii|)on 1 
possession at the ’ouse of M'Leeii of Jlrjwkeii- ij 
hog’ — ; 

‘ Jjrnckrnhaugh 1 ’ . . i 

‘Ye-s, sir, ilriickenhog. It was LI r Wilkie’s in- 
tention to have just put me uji to a Avrinklc or ! 
two, this being ny first job, and the pore man was 
going away this moniiiig, if all had gone well until 
*ini. llut'liltle we thonglit of the dangerous seiaMce . 
we was a-goin' on I Jlttle we thought of the 1 
desperate willins we was goin* amongst *— 1 

‘ (Jome, sir, give ns v«ur facts.* j 

‘Well, the lacks was iw fojiers. When wc gnit j! 
into the *oiih(*, we was at first alarmed by the j 
; shouting of Mr M‘Leen and his friends, who were i i 
j Hbootiii' of pistols and clashing of swords like any- j ! 

think.’ , I ! 

Here the magistrate and the constable exchniigcMi 
glnncc*.s, am] the latter c.yed Mr Sinqisoii curiciiisly. , 

‘ We was both a bit Irighteiieil ; but tlie ladies — — > 
‘Wli.aliuliu<!»’ j 

‘ lliiisuii Juutil tuitl Mills riieuiii:. < 
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‘The honHnlceeper uiid otic of the lussica, air/ 
cxphiined Wilson. 

‘ TJiey was werry kind, spocJally to Mr Wilkie ; 
and indeed I think the pure man took iiidrc than 
was good fur ’iiii, for lie made such a noise that 
the gents np-Rtairs must have hoard ’iin. And 
through the kindiioBR of the females I wiw ahle to 
get to iny room before the munlerers came down, 
and everything was so still afterwards that I 
thought pore Wilkie hail cscn]ied. I thought 
befoTi! I went lo eleoji lliat I heanl a groan or so, 
but couldn’t be Rure. And in the morning, sir, 
when I woke -0 Lor!* anil he lunifd whiter 
than hcffore, and covered his face with liis liaiids — 
‘there was Wilkie a-haiiging to a Inio! A corp, 
your Wiiship !' 

‘ A very strange si ory, oh, Mr AVilsoii ? * Ami the 
constable shook his liead dubiously, sagely, inven- 
tively. 

‘l»ut wnsser than that, your Wiiship. T shoiild 
never have got away safe, hut for a villain, a tall 
ml-haired iiiari * 

‘'I’hat*!! bo Donald the lliohindiiiaii, likely,* 
inter] lolnted IVilsoii. 

‘lie iiiistook me for one of the imirderers, T 
believe, sir, and -and — he talked of hanging as 
■m excellent joke, and invited me to be proent 
when they were adniii’ bn]i “the other man”--- 
meaning me, \oiir "Wndiip;’ and ho shuddered at 
the 1hou",lit of wlial he had escaped. 

‘So then you charge ^Ir ilMjeuii with the murder 
of your friend, cli /’ 

‘ Him and his friends. Yes^ sir.’ 

‘Did yon si-e Mr Lean 

‘ \o ; hut I Vard 'ini, sir.’ 

‘Oh! you heani him, did you? What do you 
think of all this, Wilsun ?* said the mugistrale, 
looking snspiciiuisly at Mr Simpson. 

‘Case, for furlher iiiniiiry, sir. Shouldn’t wondiM*, 
sir, if it was a plot of some kinil—suspieions- 
looking charaeti-r, very,* he added in an iiiifiertouc. 
‘I'll keeji an eye on him.’ 

After some further conversation, in which JMr 
Simpson answered sniidry i]nestions that wen^ put 
to him, he was ahont to retire, when the maid- 
.si;r\aiit. eiileivd with a Very red face, and eyes 
sulfused from Rn])presso(l laughter. 

‘Anither inoii, sir; mid he told me 1 wa^ to 
give ye this eani .and turning jiway her face, 
.she siiiolhcred down .a laugh with her n]ii'oii. 

Mr Arinslroiig started on reading the. name on 
the caiil, and handed it to Wilson, who imme- 
dhately said : ‘ I llionglit so. Owre ch.*vei*, as uMial. 
Perhaps I’d heller go into the parlour, sir, and sit 
with this goutleinan a hit ; ’ and lie. motioned Mr 
Simpson to a side-door in a way that s;ivoiired 
r.atlu?r too much of the ‘ iiiove-on * furinula of a later 
date, to be quite ]deasiiig to that youth. 

No sooner hail they retired tlmn the cause of 
the scrviiut’s hilarity hecame a])[iai-ent. 'Plie door 
opened, and tlnu'C entered the siihject of tlie late 
inquiry, Mr Wilkie ; but bow dilferent from the 
s|nck-and-si>iin Wilkie, the. iilol of the. teji-tables 
alKiut Nicolson Street and the South Siile of Kdiii- 
buigh I UiiHliaveii, unkeiiipt, travel -stained, he 
niight even still have carried matters off; but how 
was lie to hold up hia lieail in the costnine wliii h 
met the astoni.shed gaze of Mr Amistning I Full 
i'lighland dress nuuic for a mail twice lii-s .'^i/.i*, 
kilt wisjieil nnind liini tight, foldless, dnigghd ; 
hose, until led by the accustoiiied calf, huiiging 


I flacciil and uneven ; a plaid cast round his 
Rhouldcrs as a schoolboy wears a woollen coiii- 
. forter ; and a bonnet with an eagle plume and 
I cre.st .stuck jauntily on one aide, of an uncomhed 
shock of liair that siirmounted a face e.\pressiug 
])roround hnmiliation. 

‘ What’s the iiieaiiing of this foolery, sir ? Are 
3’ou drunk or mad ! * said the magistrate angrily. 

‘I limy weed be baith, S'ir, or it’ll no be lang 
lji«t. J '11 no liaiul iiiy luad up again. Sic doin’s, 
sicd..in’.s!’ 

‘JIuw dare you come anil ])lay olf your fool’.s 
jokes iipcm me in tlii.s niaiiiu r i ’ 

‘Jokes ! jokes I ! ’ c.\clainu.*d the unhiii»j>y hailiff. . 
‘dill yon’s a joke, a kirk^aird's a plare o’ revelry 
and mirth. Look lien;, sir. I ’m a (]niet iinin 
and an orderly, aiul 1 don't mind tlie time when 
I 1 couldiia tak a fieeiidly glas-s and kecq) my wits. 

I Rut sic. a nichl as last ! Maircy on’s !’ And then 
[ Mr Wilkie told the story of his mishujis, wliich, 
j for the belter niiderstuiidiiig of the reader, we 
I give iipart from his eoiiiineiiLs and redectioiiH. His 
j recollections of the ]irevions night’s occurrences 
I were rather dim, and n]> to the time of his waking 
I lie only remi inbeied tliat he liad fallen under the 
j table in Hie lion.s(dv(‘opi*r’s room at llrackenbaugb, 

I and had been assi.-li‘il to his IjlmI by a man and a 
j boy. Oveivume by his jnitaiions, he had slept till 
I shortly after daybn-ak, wln ii he was moii.sed by 
; Hie siiiiiid of knocking at liis dour. Jumping up, 

] am] holiiing it ajar, he was addre-s^ed in tones of 
' frightened (iiititmly hy I’hcmie to leave the house 
witliont delay, as \hero had been an awful crime 
commilled, and she could not tell but that he 
might bo Hie ne\t victim. Relieving that he had 
cvealed rather a favourable Impre-ssion in tlii.s 
quarter, and nmniinirnl of tlio events of the pve- 
vioiifj night, he couM nut siijipose Hiat it was other 
than an iiitiu'e.st in hi.s welfare that had actuated 
the young woman to warn him in this manner ; 
and when, in horrilied accents, she had told him 
liow his companion ha* I heeii foully made away 
with, he lost no timr! in pivparalioii.s for flight. 
On looking roninl tlie rooin, however, he found 
that all his clothe.s had disappeari'd, and on meii- 
liiiniiig this to I’liemie, she seeiiied jiioi’e teriur- 
st rickeii than before, saying that Lliat had been done, 
.*i]ie Kiqijiu^i'd, in order to do away willi any po.ssi- 
bility i»f his esc.qie ; but lie .should never say ‘ that 
Pheiiiic didiia dae a’ in licr ]>ooer lo save liis 
life and that she. had thereniwm Hung the articles ; 
of cliilinng in which he now ap].u?ared into the j 
room to him, and lie Imd arravi-d him.'-elf in them ; 
.as Ije.-t he could. To make iiiori* sure, lie had 
! on hi.s way out visited Hie room in which his ! 
' friend Sinqison had .‘^Icjit Hie pivvimis night ; ■ 
but it was empty, the furniture ainl bed in dis- 
m-der, and blood-stains visible iqton the floor and 
bod-cui-taiii.s. He woiilil not enter iqioii the 
sull'eriiig.s he had siin e nndergi.>iie -how he had 
lost hi.s way ; huw he was driven away from farm- 
lioii'-Ts bv dogs ; bow the driver of tlie coach had 
refused to take him, and had merely flicked him 
on the legs <>ba»'rvalion : ‘Hoot awa', 

Idaflie!’ how he hail been followml by the crowd 
’ ill JSalgoyle, and claimed as a cousin by a foal 
I idiot -one l)aft Willii^ — who paraded the streets 
■ with him ann-iii-ariii, in Rjiite of all his eiidea- 
’ voiirs lo avoid it. All lhe.se tilings, he said, awi’C 
: more than eiioiigli to have taken ten years idf his 
life. 
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^fr Armstrong listened to nil Lo hail to iuiy 
with litlcntion, asked a few imcslioiiR, and then 
miiiiestod Wilkie to follow liiiii. Going out of 
the door by which he had entered, the magistrate 
uslicrcd him into .a room looking out into the 
mniii Ftreet, where Mr Wilkie had the pleasure of 
seei^ig a ciowd of boys and id lei's gathering, in 
evident anticipation of some run to be got on his 
reappearance. 

Mr Arnistroiig leiunied to his study, and calleil 
the constable to him from the next room, and 
shortly related to him what he had heard. 

‘^’ow what do you think of it all, Wilson, eh I* 

‘ Well, sir, my settled conveection irs that it *k just 
a scheme to weaken the constayhiilary & the town, 
lie’s one of your regular London ones, is that Mr 
Simpson.’ 

Mllcss my soul ! do you think so 
‘Ay, lliat .1 do, sir.* 

‘ Ihit they wouldn't have the impudence to ])ut 
I their licads in the. lion's mouth in tlii.s manner / * 

‘ Ay. sir, the honestcr it looks, llii; deeper I 
believe the schenic to be- - I’rac a lang experience, ; 
sir.* 

‘ Ihit what could their object be T 
‘1 never fash myself to lind an object, sir— at ' 
first. It might be anytliing. *riierc may be accmii- 1 
I pi ices amongst some of the people that will bo hero i 
at the race-lime. It may liavo to do with llio 
Laird o’ liraokeidiangh’s plab*. It may be a jdant 
to discover our Ibrce in tlie lowji, and give them a 
hotter chance of iilundeL'.’ 

* Dear me, yes ; that’s se.riou.-s.’ 

‘I think, sir, the best plan will be just to keep 
a watch on them for a day or so at l(*si.4. It can | 
do no harm, for theru is suspicion eiuuigli to war- 1 
rant their detention. We can make imiuirie.'; ; ami i 
at anyrate, as there has clearly been no murder ' 
at all, and it’s a^ like as not to boa thievin’ scliemo ; 
of some kind, wo may net the whole gang possibly.* ! 
And ^fp Wilson's chest expaiuletl and his faco \ 
liglited up as dclieious vision.s of a fjnnid coup and ! 
subsoquent promotion camo before, bis mind’s eye. • 
‘Peiliaps so, porliajis so. 1 tliiiik the cireum- ! 
stances justify their arrest. Vciy suspicious alto- ; 
gelher.* i 

‘And T think, sir, it might he best to keep I 
tliem iinai qiient. with what we. know. There ’.s no i 
telling wlijil other inventioiu they may have hy j 
wliieli.wo can get a clue.’ " " i 

! ‘Vo.«, yes; use yuiir own di?civtIou in that 

! inulter, Wilson.* 

I In an hour from this time, Air Wilkie ami Mr 
j Simp.soii, dc.spite. their entroatic.s, protc‘<lation.'?, 

! and threals of action for false imprisoninent, 

[ were occupying siqiarate rooms in llie ]oc.k-U]» of 
' I*iMlgoyli^-in quarters ratlier superior to those 
' occupied by onlinary iiialefai'tors, but still snf- 
i ficiently giianled by bolts and bar.s to prevent 
I escape. 

; For two ilays and niglits they laiigui.dicd in 
their confiiicnienf, each believing in tiio demise of 
tin; other, and vagiudy W’omlering in what way 
tliey could he siisjjccted of complicity -which was 
darkly hinted to them from time to time by Jtub . 
Wilson the eonstablo. The expected accumplice.s 
not tuniiiig iq), and satisfactory aiiswera having 
been n*ceive,fl to the. impiirics forwanleil to head- ‘ 
quarters at Fdinbiiigli, they were iiltim.ately re- ' 
leased. It was* with uiifeigncd delight that the ' 
two men recognijred each other in the ilesh. 


‘But wliat was the bod}' I saw *anging to the 
tree / * said Mr Simpson. 

‘Perhaps this,’ said the other sheepishly, os 
ho pointed to a box that hail been left for him in 
the care of the couRiabJc, containing his clotlms 
■ a great joy to him — stulfed, and with a turnip 
I liead, to which a cut curd was attached ! 

‘But how about the blood-stained room ^ 
inquired Mr Wilkie. 

* Perliapa tins,* said Afr Sinqisoii, puiiitiiig to a 
smaller bu.x received by him, and containing the 
corpse of a decapitated fowl ! 

So plcasci] was Aunt Barbara with lier reception 
at Brackeiihaiigh — knowing, too, or rather having 
found out, during her sojourn, that things wens 
nut going MO Miiioothly as could be wished, despitu 
the ciiei^etic clfoiU of the hoii.sekoc)scr to throw u 
cloak over the nakcdnc.-^s of the Jaml- and so 
I pleascil was JancL with hiT stratagem that she took 
. the Laird on one sijln before his aunt’s departure, 
and urged liim ‘ just to speak up, and lull his dear 
i fatlipfa sister his truiibb* wliii'h having dom*, he 
i could not forbear telling her also of his lucent 
I ikdiverance by .lanet’s means ; upon which the old 
' lady ii*qiie.«leil .land to give Ilium a circiinislanlial 
I account of the wlmb* story. 

‘ Blit,* said Aunt Barbara, as .she wiped the ti:ars 
of laughler from her eyes at the conclusion, ami as 
"he handed the housekeeper a teii-])oiind noli* to 
buva.'*ilk gown, ‘will) were I hu 1 wo lightin;f cal- 
laiil.s, Mid less .laiieL 

‘.le.st Duiiald and Xiul the gainlner ami llie bit 
laddie, mem ; and thank yu.* j 


h’lllK-KlXGS AND F 1 KB-KATEILS. 

What .arc the lio1ti*.-t things wi; can swallow 
without dreail disa.''l.er to llm lliroat and sloniii'‘h ? 
Call wo hamlli! red hot holids, and wa.->li our liumis 
ill whiie.-hiit lii{uids / Can garments made of 
Woven malurials be lendc-iud liru-proof, in a coiii- 
pli-le or even a pailial degn-ee ? ’J’hesc arc ques- 
tions worthy of notice ; for though it matters lilllc 
whether or not wc atloml an exliihitioii at a plea'c 
of public aiiinseiiient, it mat lets much to knoAv 
how far ami in wlial way burning may be av»)i<leil 
when lire is raging. 

Tlie aiicieiiln liad more knowledge of this maltcr 
than we somulimcs give them cre.diL for; and tho 
middle ages in Jiki^ manlier w'erc inarked by many 
iiicidi.'iits illustrating a real or ]iretLiided power of 
b.-ariiig iiileiise Jiefit. w'itli impunity. Albertus 
Magnus mentions many feats of exhibitor.^ or 
trailing sorcerers, in which the hands and the in- 
Inrior of the moulh W'cre wa.slied with cortaiii licat- 
resisLiiig liquids; wliilo in others nothing more, 
w’as disjilaycd than clover eoiijuring, men seeming 
1*> do what they really did not. 

A loiter is extant fi'om Sir ilciiry AVotton to Sir 
Kdinund Bacon, in tho time of (Jharle.s T., iiicn- 
tioiiing a Tw’ojieiiny Exhibition in London, in 
which ‘an Englishman, like some stvabber of a 
ship coino from the Indies, who hath leimied to 
cat lire ;w familiarly as ever J saw any eat cakes, 
even whole glowing brands, wliicli he will crush 
wiUi his toelii and then stvallow.’ Later in 
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! name ncntury was an exhibitor, one llichaTclsoii, I iurriblu uluiiient, tiiat if he were to come hungry 
who ^iiiiied iiiucli notoriety by thiiii kind of deft- 1 into yonr kitchen while a eirloiii was ruastiiii^, 
mice of tire. 'I'liis appears to be the man men- 1 he would ent up thf! lire and leave the beef.’ We 
lioneil by Madame de Sevi^ne. lie waited upon = may fairly nurmisc that Howell sulopted soiiio 
Jicr from Vitry, and droppivl into his mouth | sucli pn;cauLionury iiieasiii-cs as his predecessor 
melted sealing-wax * ns if it had been so much j Kicliaiilsori. 

cold water/ without the sliglitcst seiiibhmcu of j About the same time, the begiiming of tlie 
nain ; nor did his tongue shew the least sign of j reign of (leopge HI., several scientific men made 
burning or injury whatever. Tlin lively letter- some valuable experiments to a^cm taiii what degree 
writer, while treating the dis])1ay almost as a of heat the buinaii frame could eiiduro for a short 
miracle, nevertheless asked in a hall- bantering | time with iiiipunity - ajiaii from any sojdiistieatioii 
tone what would become of the proofs of in no- i or seend ]n'eparatiiiii. MM. iJiihaiuel and 'PissoL 
cciice, so much depciiib*il on in IbrnnT sigc-s, fpim ' icconhul their observations on a young girl, who 
the ordeal by lire. Kiclianlson ]irobably exhibited eiitcre«l an oven, and reinaiiie<l tlierc t( ii niimitc:* 
hisinnrvcds in various parts of l'’iii-op«j; lor Kvelyii . at a tem]M.‘rature of R, and on aiiolliL-r wlio 
wiiK present at one such display at bady Sulher- ’ braved a beat of F. for live minutes. Ur 
laud’s. After dinner, the lire-king dcvoiiivd iiam- : Solainler, liist clothed and then mic.lotlieil, reniuiiied 
ing brimstone by way of flcssert ; chewed and ' for some minutes in an oven at 1210’ ; Sir Joseph 
i swallowed hnrniiig cojils ; melLiid a boer-glass and Ikiiiks at a little liiglier temperature; and Ur 
! then ate it up, or drank it down ; put a Jivc-cual Ulagdeii at 2S0'. Eggs weiv: at the same tiiiie 
! on his tongue, placed an oy-Ur on the coal, blew roaded liartl in a few iiiiiintcs, and a heel-steak 
I this strange .substitute for a liro-jilace with bellows, baked (for it was really baking) in about half an 
I ainl so coiitiniicd until the 03 vti‘r was roasted or hour. The experimenters coiili I not touch any of 
I scallopcfl ; he melted pitch and wax with sulphur their metal hiitlniis nr hucklcs witliont hurning 
I and drank off Iho mixture in a llainiiig state ; ami their lingi'is. All the teiii]U!ratures here naine<l, 
filially hehl a thick piece of rcd-hol ir<m between except one, greatly exceed that of boiling water, 
his teeth. A leariiLMl publicaliiui, the Sixty or .seventy years ago there was a Signora 

Jfiurnal (U:it SunaiSf gave detailed accounts of many Giranlclli who astonished tln^ sight-s**ers of Loudon 
I of liicliardsoii's marvels ; and in the same journal, hy standing with her naketl feet mi a jilatc of red- 
i M. Paiilhot .afterwards e\]»lfiined how they were hot iron; drawing a similar jdati over her hair 
; done, according to piVelatioiis made to him by and tongue; wa.liing her hands in boiling oil; 

I Jfiidi.irdsnn’s servant. 'I’lie e.\liilii(or ruMu’d with putting inelli'd lead into her mouth, and keeping 
some chemical snlKstaiice iho h.nnds and other pari << it there till it sulidiliiNl ■ -or so it .seemed to thC 
i?r tlio skill to he expnseil to the. iiie ; the power- sjieclaturs at aiiyrale. 

fid liipiid liardeiie*! the scarf-skin into a kind of A famous man was Af. ('hahert-, the lirc-kiiig, 
leather; and after many ivj»elil ions of tin? ex peri- . rirc-eatcr, and ‘]'‘^i*^^^^t-swallo\ver,' rather less than 
• . iiient, this harde.ning iiccanie permanent. »Soinn half a eeiiLury ago. JJy tr.ide u haker at Paris, 
bl:ic)\smillis, it is known, can handle ;i pici-e of he gained much notoriety by bis tire-resisting 
iron iie.iily red-hot, llie, skill of tim hand having ijiialitics. According to the stories told of him, 

I bccuine iinliiratcd hy long ])r.iclicn at I he hot ho would rusli into a burning house and bring 
1 (r.'ide. Tn roasling hils of 'Jleak and raw oy.'’ters out the iniiiales. <Jm:t*, passing a smiths foige, 

I on Ids tongue, liicli.irdsoii is s-aid to li.avc .‘’ccrelly lu^ took out a white-hi;L piece of iron with his 
I placed a thin slice of veal hetwecn the tongue and nakiMl hand, jdaced the end on an anvil, and 
I the burning coal ; :nnl ih.at this and the moisture biule the smith hiimnier away ; the sou of Vulcan, 
i of the moiiLli .‘ihiifldeil him from injur}'. As to too much alarmed, ran away, fearing that a 
! awallowdiig such dainties as llaniing sulphur and «leiii/en of the nether regions liai I made his appear- 
j pitch, lie was wont to retire imniodiatcly from .aiice. For a lime t'liabert was insjtector of the 
I the andienco, drink off w’arin water and oil, and so royal kitchen at the Tiiileries ; hut he was prone 
i obtain relief hy an I'lnelic. to go into the healed oven and give out the dislic.4 

Early in the last eeiitury a fire-eater named of baked viands with his hands ; the king, fearful 
lleiterkeit exhibitcil in London ; hut all we hear of sad n-siilts Jroiii siic.li proclivities, discliaigcd 
of him is that lie had the linnour of .n]»]icarjiig liim with a sniiill pension. He went to Vieiiiia, 
before three or four iueiiil)(?rs of the royal family, ami in the ]iri-sence of the imiK.'i'ial family, s.at 
About the middle of the century the great hero in a lar-hanvl llamiug and smoking, iialil he 
ill this lino was J’owell, w’lio was visititl and was hhicki iiiid like, a negro. Coming to England, 
de.^cribed hy Strutt. Although eighty years of he exhihiteil at While (kmduit House, where ho 
.age, this imiii would lake Imriiing coals fi-om the entered a huge oven, took in a leg of mutton, 

' lire and eat them ; place, a bundle of lighted shut the door, sang some I'lviudi songs, and came 

I matches in his mouth, and blow out the sulphur- out with the miuioii baked. On other occas-iona 
[l fumes through his imstrila ; cany a red-hot healer he bore the heat of an oven raised to 500. 
1; aiviuiid the room between Ins teeth ; broil a piece Jiejieutedly he .'^wallowed phosphorus and prussic 

I I of heel-steak on red-hot charcoal placed on his ; acid, or appeared todoio: but when Mr Wakley, 

' tongue ; uiid drink with an iron spoon a delectable editor of the proposoil to administer tlio 

lieverage consisting of blazing hot pitch, wax, . I.ist-iiaiiied powerful poison as a te-t, Chabert 
brimstone, and lead. There was a little w'aggeiy I reluseil to cointily. This and otluT circuinstuiicea 
ill some of the descriptions of Powell’s tendencies : j led to the tiiilure of the fire-king as a profitable 
‘ His common food is hriiiistoiie and fire, which ! exhibition. There is no doubt that the man 
he licks up ns eagerly as a hungry peasant would | jiossessed exceptional personal peciiluirities ; but 
a mess of pottage. Ho feeds on Ibis oxtruonlinary it can as little be doubted that he supplemented 
diet before princes uiid jicers to their iiilinitc tli<?sc by precautionary measures, such as we liave 
satisfaction ; and such is his passion for this alreaily iiientioiied. 


CnAMT3ET?S’S JOURNAL. 


I SciVnlific anil pnirtiral inori have dovotcil iiiucli 
atlfiition to the of lluw; pei'uliarities. 

Mes.»rs VerRinami and Oppenhrini have shewn that 
textile gooils for apparel, if iinju'ei'nated with tnii<{- 
state of soda, acquire a rcTnarkablc and valnalde 
power of rcsistiiij,' ll.nno. The oiflinary fireman's 
smoke-dress will resist miicli fiery heat, and still 
more fume and smoke. Dr TyiidaH’s fireman « 
respirator is a useful aid in the sumo, diivetinii. 
liitMiteiiaiit Chaiiipy has introdiieeil a vi‘ry in- 
genious protect i VO ilress for French iiiviiien. 

Tlie new aspirant for fame as a Jire-kiu" 
Oa])tain Ali1.*«lr(ini, i.s a Swede, who canifi to Kiig- 
land to display the fire- resisting virtues of a dre.ss 
: devised by M. Ostberg of St«)i'kliiili)i. It certainly 
! is about as daring an exliibilioii as can wcdl be 
imagined. A wooden slincliire i.s built up, slip- j 
! posed to Te]wesi‘iit the frann-work of a cottage, | 
■ which is Tooled and lille<l with coinbii.stililc and 
i inflammatory material.^*. Wlien thi.< has been 
; kiinllcfl inlo a bla/e, Ahlstrdin, clad in his fire- 
proof dres.*4, callers the biiriiing ]»ile, walks lei-urely 
; about, ami seems to be a.s com fort able as if the 
tempia’atiire were only fiO' or 7<i“ F. ; he biings 
' out red-hot. and bla/.ing timbejs in hi.-i hands, 

! sit.s down on a half-burnt and .•^lill blazing wmden i 
\ chair, bring.s out a * dummy ' liuiiiiin being wraiijied j 
' lip in a manUe, chops iluwn iMirniiig tiiiduTs j 
; with a b-atebet, ami spend.s sometliiii;: like ball* an j 
; hour in these a[«parently agr(M*uble puhlimes. M’lie ^ 
I lire.-dvoss which caialibs Alil.str«im to pass tlirongh j 
this ordeal may be said to comprise its own lire- 
: engine witliin it. Outsi<le bis ordinary dres.^ he j 
! dons two gariiieiil.s, one covering the b(*ad and j 
; iieek, the other the Inidy ami liinb.s, and meeting ! 
at the waist. The.se gailiient.s are <louble, an inner I 
layer of india-rubber, and an outer of imileskin ’ 
I lined with htout cotton cliilb, AcaM|no or helmet i 
of double canvas emnos down over the headgear, ! 
and join.s a brca.Mplate m.ade of similar material, j 
Air cii'Liilatcs between the inner div.s.s and the j 
1 body, ami o.<scapes tlirongh hole.? in tlie iijaier part, j 
This air is siijuilied in a curious way. Alil.'tivini, : 
when fully »!qiii]»[M d, lias a tail of portentous [ 
leiigtli, coiisisliiig of 'two coiicfMilric. pipc-s — an . 
inner india-rublier liibo into which air i.s Ictl by j 
bellows or an air-pump, and an outer bo'-'e tilled | 
with water. There is aNo a Ilexible pipe! exteinliiig j 
from tlie helmet to a foiviiig-pump. The. whole 
dress is dreiicbed with wali‘r while, he. exoo.'ies him- 
self to the heal ; ami he has an au.\iliai y lio.'?c willi 
which he can pleiil ifully saturate aiiy obj. cl.'; around 
him. The water kei ps the- garments down to a .sup- 
portable teinper.atiirc ; -while a constant supply 
of fre.sh air within flic dre.^.s ineveiits tin? wearijr 
from being too much iiicomuioileil ]jy the .steam 
generated. Forcing-piiiiip.**, or analogous ajiparatus, 
both for air and water, ajipear t«i he iiidispi-nsahlc. 
The, wean;r looks tlirongh holes in front of the 
(Basque, kept cool by water outside aii<l an exit 
currciit of air from within. No pre.paration is 
a)iplied to the skin ; the wearer relics on his gar- 
imuits, the coiislant pumping in of fresh air, and 
the coii.stanl Hooding of his exterior with water. 
()f coiii-se the soii)idiie.^s and good working coiidi- 
lion of the tubing, &c. are cs.sc*nlial matters; hut, 
these being propi.*rly attended to, there seems no 
reason to doubt lliat this ingenious invention 
would he useful for the purpose intended by 
Ostbei^ and Alilstriim -namely, to enable firemen 
and salvage-men to enter buildings under circuin- 


stiiiiCGs of flame and intensn heat. Practically, 
however, the dress, &c. would he useless in uiiy 
eiiieigeiicy where aii air-pump and a water-pump 
W'ere not at liand. 


LOOK TO YOUR MILK. 

I low to manage the sewage of towns and villages 
i.s becoming a matter of serious concern. Rivers 
arc ]M)lluU'd, little innocent rills of water are 
polluted, watcr-cisLorns arc x>u1lutcd, and wlml 
one would never have ilrcamt of, the milk used 
at breakfast and tea runs a lair cliaucc of being 
polluted. Oil all hands you are be.sct with poi.son- 
ous gases, invisible to the eye, and perhaps not 
])erccplihle by the nose, hut whic.h create typhoid 
fever and diplithc.ria to an extmit that i.? heconiing 
in some place.? alarming. Nature has designed 
that (‘ 1 ‘ 1 ‘laiii kind? of olleiLsive matter should be a.? 
.'speedily a.s possible buried in the ground, not only 
for the sake of putting it out f»f sight, but in 
outer that the gase.s creatiMl by its lerim*ntation and 
dissolution may bo absorbed and made use of in 
the x*c*gilable. world. IVocc.-.sc.? of thi.s nature 
010 Miper.sedeil by what every boily uiiderslaiid.s 
by flic woiil sewage: behold the consoqiu-m.e.s I 
}leu arc clever, but they caimot overivacli Naliir.*. 
Weave not, howi.vcr, going inlo a disserljiiion on 
sewiigi*. All wc propo.se. to »lo in the meantime i? 
hi a.=k jioople to look to tbeiv milk ; for tlirongh 
that clianiiel, a.? will be seen by a .«:hoit statemciil, 
there may arise very fatal epi'leiiiic.j. 

Such an epiilemio buike out during the pa.-t 
year in Kegley, a small villagi? near I’.oltui, 
J.aiicashire, aiul one wliieli ext', iidcil into Holton 
itself, and embraced no lei'-? Ilian two liiiiidivil 
and five c.a-:e.? f»f .sickness imm lyplioiil levi-r, 
Iwciily-two of wlik'li i:a.‘Je.s teiiiiinatc'l fatally, 'riie 
otfieial llepiu’t of ^Ir Power I be government in- 
: pci-tor intr» the causes of the outbreak, jii.4 is.sneil, 
siiew.s a combination of circiimstanc.i*.? wliic.h can- 
not blit he viewed with alarm by all who Lake aii 
iiileii'st in the soirial coiidilioii of the people, hut 
an alarm which, if it leads to action in the right 
direction, will he of a beneficial cliaracfcr. Air 
Power, ill hi? Report, state.? that ll .? village of 
ICagley, in which the outbreak of enteric fever 
commenced, has a population of sixteen hundred 
and twenty-live jiei-.'^ons in three, hundred and 
eighteen dwelling.-^, and .«hcw.s that the local sun i- 
tary arraiigenieiit.? are by no means satisfactory', 
ft iias a d(?licieiit wjiter-.siipply ; there is no system 
of sewage cxi.stiiig in the di.strict ; and surfacc- 
il rains carry olf all slop and rain water to the 
iipatX'sl water-courses. He then proceeds to deal 
Avith the specific epidemic of typhoid and its 
causes. It appeared that ‘of lifly-aevon families 
supplied with milk in .liagley from a jiarticular 
dairy, no les.s than fifty-five (90 per cent.) were 
altuckcil by fever ; while of two hundred and sixty- 
one other families in the same district, supplied 
from other sources (or not taking milk), eight (9 
per cimt.) only were attacked. As regards these 
eight families attacked by fever though not taking 
the milk, examination of the circiinistances of tliwr 
attack served but to add whlitional force to the 
evidence iiuplicatory of the particular duiryi 


ON Tnii TAKTXO OF FOOD BY AQUATTO ANDFALS. 


six of the llie iiiomhcrH attacked had, prior 

to their illiiCi«!i, purlakeii at iiei^lilunirti’ Jiuiises of 
the Diilk in question ; in anotiier of the ci^ht, the 
disease, thonj^h called “ fever,'* had not been medi- 
cally recognised as and the origin of the 

disciisc, iivliat(‘.voT it was, c.ould not he traced ; ami • 
in the last of the ei.irlit exe(>])lional cases, the fever 
occurred at a later period in April, and w’as re- 
ferred hy the luedieal imui in attendance to the ^ 
use for drinkin", of wat«.T pnisninahly iiifcc.tiiil hy i 
pre-existing cases of fever. “ KnrtlnT, in sever.d | 
instances, persons not n^sideiits within the area fif ' 
the inilk-snpply wen?, after partakiii" (;xce]ilionally 
of this particular milk while visitini' friends Jji . 
Ki^ley, atUicked hy fever. I 

“The evidence connectin'' the outlm-ak with, 
the milk-supply is .strength eued hy the special inci- 
dence of fever on hahitnal drinkers of raw nulk. ' 
rarticiilurs of the habits as rei^anls milk coiisuinp- 
tion hy individuals were ohtaiiiahle ivspcciin;^ | 
thirty-live families, coinpri.siiii^ one hundred ami j 
sixty-one persons. Of these, ci^^dily-flirce liahifnally j 
drank milk in araw slate, while scv«*nly-eixht huik it i 
in tea or colfee, or did not take it at all. Of the | 
former, seventy-nine (1)5 per cent.), and of llit; latter, j 
eighteen (i23 per coni.) weit! attacked. As reganU | 
the characters of tin: milk in qiiotion, so far as 
they wt're of a nature to he recognised hy the con- 
snnier, it has to he noted that the milk was alnio.4 
uiianiinously \Mted poor, and many p«*rsons com- 
plained that it liiul an undue tendency to heeonie. 
sour, 'fowanls tin? end of .Fannary last, it was 
generally not ice<l that something was wnmg with , 
the milk ; it turned sour almo.'^t at once, and is : 
deseiih"d as having been <jf a peculiar colour, to i 
have tasted unpleasantly, and even to have smelt ! 
offensively. In many indanees tlie milk, after ! 
standing, left at the bottom of the. vcs.sel contain- \ 
iiig it a sotlimeiit variously de-scrihed as grit, sainl, ' 
or «lirt.''’* This evidence seems eonclnsiw lliat I 
milk from the. dairy in question has in Eigley ' 
been cuncerned in the dissemination of fever ; but ; 
tliu o])eralions of thi.s dairy were not coiilinud to ; 
the Kagley distric!. Half id' the total milk of the | 
dairy Avas liahitually retailed in Jkiltoii town, two j 
or tfiree miles distant. This lac.t, shortly after the . 
oulhiii'.st of fi ver at Kagley, hocaine known to Mr j 
(Sergeant, .Medical Ollicer of lleallh for ilultun, who | 
fortnwitli undertook imiuiiy i*esj>ecling the dislri- 
biitioii of this milk Avilliin his district, and found 
that wherever in Bolton thi.^ milk ha»l been con- 
sumed, there also had been fever, ‘'riie ha-alities/ 
said Mr Jiergeant,* shewed tliat the disejise followe«l ! 
unerringly the track of the milk-snpply frmii the 
pnrtie.iilur farni. Not one liuiiseliold to which tlic 
milk was traced wsw entirely free from dise.-iso ; 
the houses, clean or dirty, AVt?re attacked indis- 
criininately.’ 

As to the. causes of the impure, milk traced to 
this ]»articiilar dairy, JFr Power ex]ilaiiis that it wjls 
estublishcil beyond a doubt, from close examination 
of the farm itself, that the only Avater used for 
dairy purposes was taken from a brook into Avliich 
organic matter and iillli drained, I’eiidering it 
exceedingly foul. A diiFerent class of Avater was 
used in other fanns in the Euglcy district ; ami 
though in these cases the AA’ater was kid eiiuiigh, 
still there was not the sjH'eitic contamination 
existing iti the water supplied to the farm ii'Oiii 
which the infected milk emanated. Mr Power 
concludes his Report thus : * It hardly uppeai-s , 


needful to insist on tlie chief lesson taught hy the ' 
foregoing hislnry. The case i.s simply one niong 
and u serious one, oilded to those coses already on 
recunl which point to the ui'ge.nt necessity for 
legiilalLon and adequate super vi^^ioii over the 
i-anitary cUcuiuhtunces of dairy-fa rins.’ 

The. iiii]»ortaneii id' Mr PoAver’s concluding ' 
recoiniiu-mlalion.s cannut hi* loo gnratly estimated, 
or loo ihrcihly not only upon the attention 

of oiir local autliorilii*s, hut upon government itself. . 
We have laws e.ni'uiving ih*: in.speclioii of niiiies 
and their proper regulation, to insure the safety 
of the worker ; in cottiiii-iiiiils and iruii l'oiindrieiii, 
all working iiiacliiiiery is caiclully fenced round 
to avoid accidents ; the la\v.s ivlaliiig to the 
traii.-it of comhnslihlo material hy roail or sea 
are strict, ami rigitlly canh^-l out; the indis- 
criminate storage of gunpuAVilcr, peirnleiiin, and 
other d:ingerou.s suhslaiiees, i.s guarded against ; 
and indeed the Ihitkli subject seems, as it 
Avetre, to he earefiilly suiToiinded hy a cordon of 
.''tatuLi:.s j)roLecti\'C‘, as far as they go, t)f both life 
and limb ; \i.-t we caiiiiot hut think that all theso 
are comparatively of .sjnall moment when, at the 
same time, ileatli ami di.MMse may lie dealt out 
nnconsc.iiiU.'ly at the inorniiig ami evening meal . 
from the iiiilk eAver. 


ON THE TAKINO OP VOOI) BV AQUATIC 
AXIMAIiS. 

In' the study of aniiiud.s it is sonudiiucs the case 
that, Avhile luiviiig our attention occupied Avith the 
l»iim*ipal function of a particular organ, Ave over- 
look, or consider hut lightly some other functions 
Avhicli hedong to it as Inily, though they may, 
when recognised, aj)piar suhonlinatc. 'riius the. 
gills of Ihhes are naturally, peihup.s only associated 
in our minds with the process of respiration in 
tliese svninials. 'I’lie truth is, however, that they 
si'i-vu other iin]M>rtant in-c$ connected Avith the 
taking of foOil (whiirli, it iiiu.-'t he. remembered, is 
an es-'Cntially diHirreiit pliy-'-ical process in water 
fniiii what it Is in air) ; and tlic slinly of these, in 
Avliieli AA’e are aiilcd hy the r«t:ent observations of a 
Herman natiiralist, Jiiger, i.s liighly iiLstructivo. 

Will n a ti.-li snaps np an object it lirst opens its 
nnmtli ami clo-'cs iti gill Haps ; itml opens the. 
gills Avhen it closes the mouth. When it wishes 
to ix*joct a disagreeable morsel, on the other hand, 
it liivt, Avilh c1o.-ed month, opens the gill slits, and 
enlarges the, mouth -cavity, then shuts the. gill slits 
and sininUancoUi^ly opens the mouth. By narroAV- 
ing the inoutli-cavity llirou^^iout its length, it now 
forces out the contents ; and in doing .<o, it is 
ilriA'eii a little backwards by the reaction, lilco a 
cannon Avhen it is fired. 

If AA'e think of it a little more clo-sely, Ave sliall 
S!*e that, Avitliout the gill slits, the lUh could not 
snap np any object , and .so could not eat, because 
the iiioisel,"if it got into the nii)ulh-c.;ivity, Avould, 
oil closing the inontli, he ejected. The reason is 
simply this: On opening, the moutli-ravLty fills 
Avith Avater after tlie niainior of a pump, and the 
mor.^i!l i.-« taken in through suction of the portion 
of AA'aler in Avhic.h it iloaU It can now be held 
fa.-=t in the mouth only if the water finds a mode 
of exit .<o narrow that the mui'.sel cannut escape 
along with it. For this the month slit i.s nowise 
titled, for if it he cloiicd, so that a small moi-sel 
cannot escape by it, it ulfords Jio easy outilow 
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for the wnlcr. Rut the Wiint ia fully met by a remarkable (lcli('.i(ui(‘.v of the lipa, no that even 
its ^ill a])pnmtus, which jiresiMil.'! a double row of when the mouth is shut the teeth so to speak 
]()ii<T narrow slits, each of which is generally a good reniaiii visible ; and there is no outer mouth>cavity. 
deal lon«;er than the moulh slit, so that tlie water The lips wouhl here, only liinder the escape of the 
can readily Mow away without the morsel b(*iiig water. 

carried oil' along with it. With regard to our gill-less amphibia, it nmy first 

Rut again, if a fish were oliliged to eject by its be remarked that limy seize, a giv.at part of their 
mouth the water it Imd takmi up, it would be fooil in the air, or (whie.h comes to the same thing) 
driven backwards at each bite, and nave to expend on the surface of the water. If they be observed 
force wastofiilly in recovering its ground by swim- feeding under wati;r (which indeed is done almost 
iiiiiig, wliicli would hi? specially disailvaiitageous in ! only hy newts) their .awkwanlness in comjiarisdii 
flowing W’liter. On the cunlraiT, however, as the : with fishes is veiy apparent. They cuiinot bring 
water flows out backwanls tliroiigli llie gill slits, the morsel at oncit into their mouth, even though 
the fish receives each linn* ati impulse wliicli drives the mouth slit is comparatively large. It may 
it forwards, and the maintenance of its position in silso be notici'il that they prefer large morsels, 
r!i])iil water is thus remleivil more easy. wdiie.li .are seized by the teeth, while yet the mouth 

Kroni lliese coiisi«ler.Uiiins it l:e-*oiiies po'-^ible slit is wiilely oj)eiied ; whereas the small pieces 
b) explain a number iil tlie arnnigemeiits ffitiiid in j wliieh a lisli swallows with eagerness and e.ase are 
iirpiatic animals, as c 'm|i.iiV!l with tln.se. wliieli live eifhei* ilisregardeil, nr the atleinpt to snap lliem up 
in air. fails, fhe mor.sel heing carried out iig.iin hy the 

.Still rcganling flie liiiiiy fiibes, w? iiinl remark- 1 relnriii ig water; this ju'oA'es that the eating app.v 
,nbly large gill slits in fishes nf iiiey ; and any tme : ratus nf amphibians is belter aihqjfed for land 
v.lm b.is watcle -l a j'ilii* nr a tinut ill jmrsnifc of its • than w'ater. 'Hiis incapability of file newts appears 
prey, will liavi? m lie ti biiw widely it has slretebod ! iiinro e.h'arly if one walcli the feeding of llieir 


its gill slits, 


let. tin; water flow oif 


larva*, wliieb are ]»rovhled with gills. 
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pursuit. Thus, among nur fVedi-w.iler predaceous ! .sin-.-; like a Mfiv il.i.v hiid 

tislips, the piki^ makes the liiiiy.esl. pursuit and has j 

tlie wiclwt f'ilk .\3 .1 i i.iilr.ist wi! iiiislit take Ui.; ' ^„,l j, i„ .,r 

p-ntiv fwHliii- mi.l i.il.Mii..; pLi.l li'k^ su.-U ;i., ! 

ciirp, &K-., wliioli liiivi! inu-v.iW yll sllU ; ^ , 

i A Similar difleronce IS associated With the stream- . 

' iiig of water. As a TkIi always snajis with its iiinutb ; , ‘ 

; against the cniTont, it n'ceives more water into the • I'er all the Irni Jnn.; niru.li on l■.••rtll, 

month the more rapid the current; and tliereboe . !-»dli|.» wnrl; :oimmv. 

river-lishes liave in general larger gill slits than • 

fishes which live in sMll wab'r. 'rims too may be | *^bi like a tnniiiph:))il. kin :, 

exi>lained fhe reiiiarkablc* correlation between the | T gaily t.till c.ia n«I«? ; 

width of the moulh slit and that of the gill slits, i A’nr luvil f pari, rrmii Natnro’ 4 rlciria.s 

iiia.smncli a.s narrow-iiionlli' d li.slie.s have iiarrnw ■ Td seek a im .m. r hride. 

gill slits, and whlc-linontlied H.slies whle gill slits. Tho inorniny sun, the ra*liaiil • v.-, 

It is clear, then, that the gills in Jisln-.^ fulfil an Are d- arer far to mo 

iiiipcrUiiil, fuiulioii in llif. tiikiii- or lo.nl, as 

truly U.S bps, teeth, tongue, &c. iii Inglier aiiiiiials. , : , , : 

7 ■ ■ 1 .1 ■ l>r bn dll: love-i'iillia ' e c. 

isow' it i.s interesting to iin|nire liow tht..'e am- 

luals (iimpliil.iii, lvplik>3, iin.l l.inU iiii.l Y.:t not uimi.l. in sweet v 

mammals) have been pnivnb'd tor that an; with- x' i i -n i i 

out gill slits, .and yet seize 1 heir fi;o«l under water. • 

A simple arraiig'-meiiL i;s that in whii li llu* Aatiiru s iiiy nii.’.lro.ss and iny qiiccn, 

mouth-parts for seizing are long and narrow, so More graiaons ami lauro Iiik. 

that OIL the one hand the. water has free escajio to On her grocii hill.. — a nuptial couch 

the right and the left, anil fui the other, vmy little Tliron;j;h dewy Gvenins lioni-H, 

water is comprc*s.sed in the ad of .*-'ei/ure. 'I'his I won licr wo'^tem \viiid.s, mid hfihl 

explains the dagger and kiiifc-shaiied lulls fif all Sul't ilalliam-.* with her flowers. 

.swiiiiining and waadiiig bird.s which prey on lisli, 

as also tlie extremely narrow, hill-like .snout of tin* No jealous fears disturb my hreast, 

dolphin, and the hmadco* indeed, but more deejdy ]}„t with a hir;^ii consent 

slitte-d snout of tin* crocodile. f.-ivour-s I ivcoivt*, ami them 

Aiiotlmr suksliluk for tho «ill slits is .inonle.l ItoiviiiK nm coiilont. 

hy ,:«rtaiu arranseniente in th« mouth slit, M-ilh y, 

which eitlier the mor.sol i.s seized boJui'C the inoulli ,, , ... .• i, .• 

slit is clo.sed for the pa.^.«.age of ^vater, or which , 

perniit the .separation of siiiall boilies out of the In her cinhracc* mi ht^c I pass, 

mouth-W'ater. This roh i.s ]>1aycd by long tcclli, 1"’*^’ «*“hrafic wiall die. 

such as those, of dolphins, crocodiles; the laiiii- . . - 

iiated hills of geese and ducks, &c. and Ihii baleen l^'ntcil and Published by W. & 11. CiiAMHEKfli 47 Pater- 
of wliules. Ill these animals may also be iin^ed noatcrllow.IiOSDON, aud331)fliBli Stioct,Ei)i2rDUWGH. 


Oil Yoiil’i, like a tnniuphmil. kin :, 

T gaily t.till can rMo ; 

Nnr mnl 1 pari. iVniii Nature’ 4 rlciriu: 

Ti) nvk a llll•;lH■■r lirid'*. 

The iiioriiiny sun, the radiant > v.-, 
Are de.'iivr far to me 
Thau any ro.^v clifi ks, or lip:;, 
l>r bri’dd: lovc-rulHii;^ e*c. 

Yi:t not iinai)l- in boxe'.-i .sweet v Mca, 
Xi>r ilaiiies iiiiskilliMl to siiO ■ 
Naliiru's luy nii.-<.Lre.ss and my qiiccn, 
Mure gi'iudoii.s ami inure friK. 

Oil her green hi it.. — a nuptial eouch - 
Throii.ah dewy Gveniiig hoiiin, 

I woo licr wo.'3tj‘rii wiml.s, mid hold 
Soft flail iaiM'i* with her llowcr.s. 

No jealous fears ili.'iturb my breast, 
Rut willi a largo coiiseiit 
liii'li favours I reeoivt*, ami Ibeiii 
ilepciving am content. 

All fioaxons and :dl lime.s she owms 
My love with ho.'ii'tfelt tie ; 

In ber c'liibrncc* my life f pass, 

In lii'i* Gill brace shall die. 


freely as ]>o;.‘4il.»Ic on ;ill .' itlcs. If llii.^ were at any ! .xlage of iU cxi.^tiMici; tin* newt .-l i/.cx its prey with 
nininciit to ai' -nmnlal'? in the monlh-c:ivity, tin* | the saim* rapidilx as a lisli. ! 

fish’s mol ion wunbl b.* .-^i-rion.'ly comprommc'd. It .... | 

mav wilb ci'it.niily be saiil tluit m 11 li.slics with . ... , - , I 

rcinarUabiy wiib- gill .•‘Ills bunt llu-ir piv.y in loiej 1 ^ I *'‘^'1 I'bb JiO\ K i!. 
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A HOLIDAY IM AN OLD ROMAN CITY. 
AViTir ilic exception ol* those who liave made the 
Roiiinn antiquities of Dritain a special stuily, very 
few are aware even of the existence within easy 
distance of Loudon of one of the most iiiqiortaiit of 
the cities of Homan Ihitain — a X'l’niiihieiit mili- 
tary station, ami a chief link in the great chain 
of coinmunicatioii wdiich, following out a funda- 
mental law of Huinan colonisation, connected Hie 
northern with the southern find the eastmii witli 
the W'cstern districts of the inhiml. Still less is it 
known that, altliougli for the most part Imried 
beneath the surface, this city, which is now termed 
Silchestcr, is nevertheless cjisily traceable through- 
out its entire outline ; the walls still subsisting in 
unlirokeii circuit ; the gateway's, with a portiou of 
their siibstructures still discernible; the lines of 
streets in part laid bai\‘, in part clearly nuirked out 
under the yellowing cornfields ; several of the build- 
ings, public and private- temples and baths, shops 
and dwelling-houses — exjMiscal to view ; the Foriiin 
(carefully restonMl in sill the details of its ground- 
phin ; and evidences everywhere apparent that 
there needs but judicious find cai-eful examination 
in order to complete the I'eslurfition of this lung- 
forgotten city of the post. 

More than a dozen years ago we gave an ficconnt 
in tliis Journal of excavations which had then lately 
been made on the site of the Roman station of 
TTriconinni, now called AVroxeter, in Shropshire. 
The interest created by these explorations, although 
their extent was very limited, drew attention to the 
very similar remains of Silchester in North llum])- 
shii'c, which had long been known to antiqnanes, 
and especially to students of ancient coins, but 
had never been subjected to any careful or systc- ' 
matic investigation. 

The site once occupied by this Roman station 
(anciently, according to the most probable opinion, 
called Oallcva Attrcbfitum, but in Saxon times 
known as Silchestcr or *Tlic High Camp’) now 
forms ]Kirt of a large farm on tlie Stratticldsaye 
estate of the Duke of Wellington, about ten miles 
from Reading and six from Uasingstokc. But us 


ill the cu:>e uf Uriconiiini, the detfiils of ils past 
history, find the r.ircnnistances of its foundation 
as well as of its decay, are almost entirely un- 
known. That it Avas a place of some iin])ortance 
before the Roman ]>eriod is rendered ])robablc by 
the discovery beiieatli the Homan pavement and 
its foniiilations, of other foundations of oKler date 
and of dillenait workmanship, composed of rough 
Hint stones and gnivelly mortfir; and that these 
deeper structures w’ere of British origin may he 
inferred from the discovery iimong^t them of 
British coins in good preservation. But with the 
excei)tion of a few allusions to it in the itineraries, 
no ancient notice is prcservial ; nor beyond some 
A'ngiio traditions of a Saxon inroad in . Avhich 
the city was destroyed, is anything knowrn w’ilh 
c(;rtaiiLty as to the cirennistances of ita decline , 
and ultimate decay ; and it presents at this day tlie 
Siuiic perplexing problem, the solution of which, in 
the case of Uricoiiinm, has been vainly atteniptcd 
by antiquariijs — of the silent ’and unobserved dis- 
appearance of a strong and populous city without 
any well-inarkwl caliistrophe of war or of natural 
causes to iwcoimt for its ruin. I lerc, as at W roxeter, 
ill the progress of ages the A'egctable soil has 
silently aceumnlalcd above roadways and hiiild- 
iiigs, and tlie pavement of the stmets and the floor- 
tiles of the ])i'ivatc dwellings are to be found at 
a distance of several feel below the Avaving grass or 
the luxuriant coni. 

That an ancient city existed «>n this site has 
been long knoAVti, and has been a subject of specu- 
lation from as far back as the lime of Camden. 
The occasional discovery, in ploughing, trenching, 
and other farming operations, of coins and 
other relies serA’cd to keep the interest aliA'c ; 
and at various intervals during the bust and 
the beginning of the present century, some por- 
tions of the mins haA’^e been snbjiictcd to partial 
(;x:iminiition. But the ncAV interest created in 
them is dne to the AA’orks which have been un- 
dertaken since the estate luis come into the hands 
of the present Duke of Wellington. In the year 
18G4, on Uie death of a Air Barton, who had been 
tenant of the farm on Avhich Silchestcr is situated, 
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the Diiko became the purcluiser of a Biiiall but 
interesting collection ot coins and other anti(|^ui- 
tics which hod been formed by Mr Bui’tou during 
the course of his tennney. It was nscuirtained, 
moreover, that struciiircs of considerable extent 
liad been struck by Hie plough in a spot which 
appeared to have been the site of buildings of some 
importance ; and luider the intelligent sui)crintcti<b 
cnce of the Ibiv. James (Herald Joyce, rector of 
Stratfieblsiiyc, a course of excavations wjw com- 
menced by oixler of the Duke of Wellington, which 
has been continued ever since with more or less 
actmty, and has led to discoveries of very gnvit 
irnportiince in detcTinining the direction of tlie 
streets and the general plan of the city, as well as 
the character of the several buildings which liave 
been laid bare, inclndiiig those of the Forniii. 
Without attempting to follow the order or history 
of these excavations, we shall be content to descrilwi 
the present condition of the site of the ancient 
Callcva — the nuHlern Sildiester — and a few of tho 
most remarkable of the buildings which have been 
disinterred. 

It would be diilicnit to imagine a more lonely or 
desolate locality than the spot on which this once 
jmpulous city stood. It is traversed, it is true, by 
the main Stratfieldsaye highway, wdiich intersects 
in the direction of west-north -AV(?at the area in- 
closed by the walls ; but with the exception of a 
solitary fann-house, two or three lalxjurera* cot- 
tages, and a <lcacTted- looking church, it iiresents 
no sign of life or activity, (^dleva Attrebjitiim 
lay on the Great Western Road, between London 
andArpiiC Solis or ricatli. It covered an irregular 
heptogonal area of about a liundrod and two acres, 
inclosed by a wall, the ruins of which are still on 
the. average twelve or fourteen feet in height, ami 
in some places onnsiderably higher. M'lie cirenit of I 
this w'all is nearly two English inih?s. Outside of 
the W'all on the north-east side are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, an ellipti(^'ll inclosuin of a hundred 
and fifty hy a hundred and twenty feet. The city 
was ciitoretl by fiiur gates — north, scmtli, ojist, and 
west, and was traversed by two jiriiicipal streets, 
following the north and south and the. (Mist aiul 
west lines, ms was usual in llomaii military st.'iiions, 
but dividing the whole area in this instance very 
unorpially, owing to the irix'gular figure of the 
space inclosed by the wall. 'J'he stn'cts intersect 
each other at nglit angh^s, but tho eastern .segment 
is vciy consiilerably larger than the western. The 
modern higliAvay iloes not coincide with either of 
the ancient streets ; and this also divides the in- 
closurc une(|iially, there, being about two-thinl-s of 
tho inclosed sjkicc on the southern side of the 
iiiodem mad. 

The conductor of the late explorations, in srdcct- 
ing the particular spot at which the operfitions 
commenced, was influenced Jess hy .*in expoi'.tation 
of discoveririg objects of special interest in that 
particular spot than by the desire of cstablisliing a 
lioirit of (h'partnrc from which to investigate the 
general gronnd-plan of the city, and thus pursuing 
his Avay step by step to tbc various places of real 
interest, from an antiquarian ^loint of view. The 
spot was chosen chiefly because it had (jiiite 
recently been asccrtninecl, in tnming up the soil, 
that buildings of some extent lay close to the 
Burface. It adjoins the Stratflcldsuyc Road, and 
lies about midway between the ]x>int8 at Avliich 
that road intersects Uic walls of the citv. Within 


half an hour fmm tins commencement of the 
excavation the ancient structuio was reached, at. 
a depth of hardly a foot from the surface, and 
proved to be the pavement of the central gallery 
or corridor of a small Homan house, situated nt 
the angle at Avliich two minor streets intersectetl 
each other. The hon.se was of the most onlinary 
kind. The c.orridor, sixty feet long, extended from 
end to end, having five moms nt one side and 
two at the otln^r; the noHhem and western 
walls abutted upon the two iiitersei^ting streets 
already mentioned ; and on tho south side was 
a small yard, Avith a long narrow shed, tho 
roofing-slabs of Avbicli still remained on the spot 
AA'hcre they had fallen to the ground, their siip])orts ! 
having given way. I'lic TKivenients throiigliont 
were of the plainest rwl lileM, Avilh the exiwption 
of a small room, Avhich is conjectured to have boon 
the larariumoT honseliold shrine, and in wliicli the 
floor was finished in coloui's and in mosaic of finer 
AA'ork. Another of the rooms Avas easily recognlsablo 
as tho kitchen, .*ind contained the, fragments of a 
millstone and of various domestic vessels, among 
which Avas a portion of a broken Avater-jug care- 
fully mended, the pieces being joined together 
W'ith a leaden rivet — a curitms evidence of tluj j 
humble thrift of the oeenpants. All the siirroniid- i 
ings of ilie house Avere of f he same humbit! di'scriji- i 
iion, ns AA'as indeed tlm enlire. ({unrter in which it 
stood. 

Hut tlie. position and direction of this humble 
street s(‘rve«l as a cine to the di.scovery of a more 
pnstcnlious (pinrter — that traversed by the, great 
north and south street Avhich inlerse(’ii»d the city. 
Hem tAA’o of tins houses Inmj been (»xrravated, both 
of a class far superior to that first laid open, but 
much h'ss luxunoiis than the (inliMaiy Homan villa 
A\dth Avhich Pom]H‘ii has mndc! tho AA'orld familiar. 
The more imprirtant of them faros the main street, 
and stands upon an area of ninety-ciglit feet six 
inches by a huiidre«l and twenty-six feet. .It (ionsisls 
of a i|iiadrangh5 fifty-tlir(Hi feet six inrlics by forty- 
one feet se.Avii inches, on one side, of which wc'm 
the cntmiia) and tiin'c principal living-rooms ; 
Avhilc the othi^r sidc^s were siirround(?d by a 
gallery, from Avliicb access was had to the remain- ■ 
iiig ajwirtincnts. The quadrangle appears bc 3 ’ond 
all doubt to have been an open one ; and yet no . 
provision is apparent, although rarefiil search has | 
been inadi', for ro]Ie.r.ting the rain, as b}’’ the ordiu- i 
ary iwplnvium, or (jarrying it olf by a drain beloAV ! 
the foundations. Two of the piincipal rooms, each ‘ 
tAViuity feet by sixteen feet, were wanned by . 
hypocaustfl, bcjth lieati*d from a single furnace, the 
lij'pocaiisls (Vimmunieating AA’itli ejich other beneath I 
the floor. There is nothing in the arrangements 
of these hypocAusta diircring substantially from 
those of ordinary Roman houses ; but tho space j 
excavated, which has been preserved unaltered, is 
well worth careful study, as shewing very clcjuly 
the details of the ancient heating-apparatus. There 
can hanlly be a doubt that the itoors of tho two 
n]iartmente thus elaborately heated were of an 
unusually superior character; but it is curious 
that hardly a fragment of either floor now remains. 

It would seem as though both hod been care- 
fully taken up and carried away, at some time 
subsequent to the destruction of the city ; and it is 
remarkable that almost all the little columns 
formed of tiles, wliich, in accordance with the iisiiai 
principles of construction originally aupported tlie 
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floor of the room on ^vhicli Rtood the hypocanst 
furnace, have been in like iiianner earned away : 
out of upwards of eighty such columns only ei^ht 
now remain. 'Ihc fouiidutions, too, of the outer 
wall of this chaiiibcr have been undcriniiicfl, as if 
to make a way of entrance beneath the floor from 
the outside ; and this for the purpose of more 
easily and securely taking up tlie pavement. Who 
the despoilers were it is impossible to guess. 

I Jloth these structures he to the north of the 
I Stratficldsayc Hoad ; but it is upon the south of 
I that highway that the chief interest of the visitor 
must lie, as it is there that the great centre of com- 
I inerce and law for tlie city is situated — the Forum 
of Silchestcr. In following through the corn- 
lields the footpath which leads from the remains 
just described to the site of the Forum, the visitor 
comes unexpectedly upon the foundations of a 
circular or rather polygonal (sixteen-sided) temple, 
sixty feet in diameter. It is surrounded by an 
ambulatory ; and the foundations of the inner as | 
well as the outer walls are still visil)Ie ; but no ! 
trace appears of the cohinins which are usually ! 
found ill temples of this coristriiction. Neither has J 
any altar, statue, or inscription been disciovenMl, nor 
any other indicalLOu of the god in whose honour it 
was erected, or the purpose lu wlticli it was dedi- 
catetl. A few coins were turned up in the course 
of the excavation ; a worn coin of Vespasian, and 
a perfectly fresli one of Septimius Sevenis, to 
which latter ntign the date of its erection may 
Avith some iirobability be referred. 

In a report of the visit of the Oxfonl His- 
torical and Architectural Society to Silcliester 
in 1873, the Forum, the chief object of interest, | 
is described as ‘occupying an nre.a of three him- j 
dred and thirteen by "two hundn'd and seventy- ! 
live feet, and nearly surrounded by an ambiihi- 1 
lory or porticoed "piazza.' The entrance Avas ! 
from the east, and the rmiiains of a se\vi*r W'ftre j 
found beno.ath the. ancient gateAA^ay. Shops wore ! 
ranged on either side of the gateAvay and along the 
northern side- of the court yanl towards the i5;isi- 1 
lica. ‘ In one of tlni shops a large mimlwr of 
oyster-shells AA'cre found ; in aiiolhcr a number of 
hooka belonging to steelj’iinls, and suggesting the 
idea of a butcher's .shop ; in another the spure of 
gamc-cM)cks, in some instances siix^plcmeiitcd by 
.-steel spurs ; in another, a small bar of silver, .shew- 
ing a joAvcller or nioney-cliaiiger. 'J'he. JSasilica 
Avas a noble building, Avith a Avell-donnod apsidal 
end on the south, but that on the north appears 
to have been somcA\dint altered. The Avail Avhich 
supported the 'rribiiiial on the south still exists ; 
and the substructure of a roAv of tall and liandsomo 
columns, wliicli hod foliated caps approaching 
the Corinthian order, extends along the e:isteni 
side.' On the west there, is a scries of rooms, the 
spedfic purpose of which can but be a subject 
of conjecture ; but there seems little doubt that 
they were all devoted to public use. In one Avas 
found a legionary ca^le of bronze. The floor of 
tliin room was covered diieply with the remains of 
burnt Avood, and was marked with black stripes, 
shearing the position of the beams. I u another was 
! found an imperial hvlla or seal. One of the apart- 
ments, too, was distinguished from the rest by the 
superior style of its puA’Cinent, and is supposed to 
have been the council chamber. The only indica- 
tions that might fix a date, arc those found on the 
coins that have been disiuteired, bat which have | 


a brcjad range from the time of Caligula A.D. 37 to 
A.D. 410. 

The height of the roof, as inferred from the 
other proportions of the building, is supposed to 
have been fifty feet. The inUirior was in all 
probability furnii«lied Avith galleries, and aUhougli 
no tr^^ uiipears of the foundation of a dividing 
wall, it is likely, from various indications, that a 
tribune existed at the north as well as at the south 
c?nd of the ba.silica, so as to allunl provi.siou for 
two courts Avitliin the building. The Avork of 
excavation has been dune so thoroughly that 
the ground-plan is at once intelligible eA'CU to 
an unprofessional visitor ; and Avliile, liy an easy 
effort of iiiiaginaiioii he recalls in fancy the scene, 
such as It may have been in the diiys of Runmn 
mastery, he cannot but be vividly impressed Avith 
the energy and the magnificent conceptions of that 
exiraordinary people, thus carrying to the remotest 
extremities of their insular dominion, not alone the 
inuniciiial, civil, and military institutions of the 
iiiotlier-coiiiitry, but einbudyiiig them in the same 
greiid and ini}M).siiig forms under Avliich they flat- 
tered the national pride of the Homan bciicaUi the 
shadow of the Capitol itself. 

Inferior, of course, in the iiitercist of detail, 
but neA'erllicloss very imposing in themselves, 
.are the reniains of the Avails and gateways of 
this singular relic of the past. AV’e have aln>ady 
dc.K(‘4'ibed tlndr extent and general appearance, 
'riie AA'all, in addition to the siicuiity alfoided 
by its gre^at height, Avas surrounded by a fosse a 
hundred feet Avide ; and that its de])tli must have 
been very grcNit U to be infernul frein the fact 
that, notwithstanding lliu accuniulalcd ruins Avith 
Avliicli it is choked, it is still fourteen or fifteen 
feet deep. The construction of the gateways too 
Avas peculiar. * 1 n.stt5ad of having circular toAA'crs 
projecting, to defend the entrance*, Hie Avails re- 
turned inAA'urds with a circular sweep, and Avitliin 
the recess thus formed the gate.s AA'ere phiced. 
Within the thickness of the. aamIIs .at the ea“t gate, 
guard-chambers, six feet by five feet, have been 
uncovered at either side.’ The southern gateway, 
Avhich stood upon the road to Wiindiester, luusl 
have been a A'cry iiii]}()sing structure a.s seen from 
the city side. 1 1 Avas * Hanked by Iaa'o lofty columns 
Avith inoulded cnp.s and base-S supporting a pedi- 
ment, beneath Avhich the chariots and horsemen 
AA'ould ]xass, the road for the pedestrians being uu 
either side,' 

Tlieni Avere no traces of Avheel-trucks, however, 
such .'IS .arc found uii the streets of Puiujitdi. And 
indeed, Avliile from an liistoric.al point of view the 
remains of this curious city are full of ijiterc.st, it 
is hardly necessary to say that, .*is tliroAving light 
ui»on the social condition of Hie lime and upon the 
life and manners of Hie population, their value 
dAvlndlcs into insignificance when com p.ared with 
AA’lmt is revealed at I'oinpeii, or e\"en at Ilcrcula- 
ncuni. At Silchestcr, the Avails of the houses have 
disappcareil, almo.st to the A'cry foundation line. 
Ill this respect, partly owing to the nature of the 
soil, but chielly to Hie inferior building material, 
tbc desti'iiftioii, or rather the mouldering away, has 
been far greater here than at Uricoiiium, where 
several feet of the Avails liaA'c in some iiistauccs 
I been preserved. Hut even at Uriconium, and still 
I less at Silchestcr, do we And anything like that 
I world of grace and beauty which tells so avou- 
I drously, from Hio frescoed walls and inlaid floors of 
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Pompeii, tlio Btoiy of the everyday life of ancient 
Rome, and reveals so pleasingly the minutiso of its 
manners and institutions. And yet even Silclicstcr, 
ill the dejiths of its decay, is not without its own 
stoiy. A few of the rougher and less perishahle 
appliances of tlie lucchaiiical arts or of domestic 
life at least have escaped destniction. We Jenm 
from occasional discoveries of ini|ilenients or 
domestic utensils a little of the )mrsuits and habits 
of the old Silchestrians. We infer, from a still 
recognisable strigil, that they indulged even in 
those rcfineinents of the luxurious bath, in which 
the pleasuredoving Romans delighted. The extent 
and cai)acity of the amphitheatre sh(!W that these 
inililary colonists harl not failed to carry unchanged 
to Britain the savage taste fur those Moody exhibi- 
tions the indulgence of which liad long made ‘a 
Roman holiday* at homo. The stool spurs found in 
the shop of the Forum jirovc that the peo]ile, like 
their countiyineii in Italy, I'etaincd a taste for the 
‘ cajdivating pursuit of cock-lighting ; * and that 
inoiicy-getting and money-hoarding prevaihul here 
as elsewhere, is clear from a curious strong-box 
discovered in a room of one of the inansions 
already described. ‘ It was sunk in the Hour for 
safety, instead of being let into ilje wall, as wc 
plac<». them. A wooden framing or collar had been 
let into the pavement, and a wootleii box con- 
structed within it, having some pieces of Ihuigeil 
tiles beneath the bottom, to raise it above the 
damp. Three formidable iron hinges turning on 
loops, whose ends were spiked through the collar 
ana clenched behind it, sup])ortc(l the lid. Those 
hinges stood one at the centre and one at each 
end, and had oak planks about an inch and a 
half thick bolted down upon them ; the bolts 
remain projecting still, with portions of wood-fibre 
adhering.’ 

Much still remains to be oxploreil at Silclicstcr ; 
but even as it is, the ossouialions of the ancient 
site, assisted by a small and ill-assorl(Ml collection 
of minor objects found in the ruins from lime to 
time, and roughly preserved in a museum extem- 
porised on the spot, fiirnish abundant materials of 
instruction, or at least topics for intelligent specula- 
tion. Even those whose tastes will not tempt 
them to linger over the niilitjuitics, will find 
quite eiiough of interest in the surrounding 
country. The merest holiday- milker can hanlly 
fail to enjoy a day on the breezy slopes of Heck- 
field or llazcly-lTcalli, or among the pleasaiil shades 
of Stratfieldsayc, or the stately woods and ferny 
glades of time-honoured Bramshill. 


THE ARAB WfFE. 

A TALE OF THE POLYNKSfAN .SKAS. 


C1TAFTER IV. - -I AM INITIATED. 


Anou soon after made his appearance, mid the 
sun biung about to set, I Jbllow'cd him, in the hope 
that there would be some meat ; for strange ns il 
may seem, the diet of rice, fish, dates, &c. never 
satisfied me, and T was longing for more solid food. 
Ahull led the \vay right up the hill to the rough- 
looking f'astlc 1 hml noticed, ivlieni ivc soon entered 
a narrow portal secured by a massive door. This 
brought us into the courtyard, where were piles of 
date-bags, great duhhhas of ghee (a kind of pre- 
pared buttin'), barrels of biscuits, boxes of dried 


fish, and on one side stabling and fodder. The 
courtyard was filled with Papuans and Seedis, 
who were eating their suppers with much en- 
joy ineiit, chattering away like so many magpies. 
One or two Arabs were lounging about^ who 
addressed a wonl now and n^in to Abou. 
Suddenly the sun set, and then followed an 
almost instantaneous darkening. Immediately 
a seiiliiiel on one of the four small towcis 
which stood at the angles of the walls shouted 
something in Arabic which 1 did not then 
comprehend, only I noticed that ‘Allah* was 
i-epcatcd many iime.’i. Every Arab at once 

I irostruled himself on the ground and repeated 
lis prayei's, the cereiiiniiy lasting about seven 
iiiiiiiites. When it was over, we went into the 
huihlin^ through another excessively narrow door, 
u]) a flight of steps, into a moderate-sized hall, 

! where we Ibrnicd parties of four, and sipiattcd our- 
j selves on the gnunid. Abou clappeil his hands, 

I and soon hl;u!k Scedi serv/ints appeanrd, bearing a 
] bilge ])latler of the ctcriifil rice ; another of some 
; fish fried in ghee, and hissing hot ; another of i 
j rice boiled iu ghee, and coloure.il with salfion, to ■ 
which raisiiiR were a*lded. Evcrythiii.g was of ■ 
adiiiiraMe f|iiality and well cooked, the rice being : 
as well h«>iled as I had ever seen it at our mess in . 
Iiiili.'i. The fi.^h was excellent, ami I disposed of it ! 
ill excellent style, willi my right hand making ii]) 
the balls a.s if 1 had lusm all my life nt it, and 
breaking ]ncce.s of fish with great dexterity. This 
seemed to please the Aralis greatly ; and Abou, a-s 
a mark of special favour, made a ball of rice and 
popped it into iny mouth, T swallowing it with the 
best grai!e imaginable. 'I'he pilaw witli raisins was 
as good as anything I ever ate, and the servants 
brought us tdioa to eat with it. 'rhis sweclmeal 
is an iinmeiise favourite in India, being im]>urtcd ! 
from Muscat in Arabia ; and ns soon ;is 1 saw it, i 
I cried ‘Aiwa!* to the great delight of my comrade.^. 

1 described to Aliou the fair at I’omha}', which is 
held in the district of Bycolla, and how there wore 
thousands of stands for the sale of this favourite 
sweetmeat. The Arabs listened gravely, and 
exclaimed: ‘(loil is great!* with much unction, 
at its liiiish. 

When dinner was over, the servants brought in 
.rilver ewor.R and 1)asin.s beautifully chased, but 
dreadfully tarnished and dirty. Each in siic- 
ce-ssion washed hands and fac-e, clrving them in 
the air. Then we went outside or the hill, the 
night being very fine, ami sut in a circle, smoking 
fiDin a date-wood pipe which passed round and 
round, every one taking a few wmi.ls. The Arabs 
iiianagiMl to fill their cheeks coniplctoly, and then 
expelled the smoko iu equal volumes from each 
side. This 1 could not manage, and my failure 
seemed to bo a subject for mve mirln. The 
servants then handed round little cups of the finest 
IKircehiin, which xvere without doubt once the prop- 
erty of some pigtailed victim. These were tilled 
with such cofliio os I never before tasted. It was 
black, it was bitter ; but it had a llavonr and an 
aroma positively delicious. I shouted ‘ Moka! * ami 
Abou patted me in a fatherly way on the check. 
Looking nt me musingly for some time, he then 
spoke in Arabic to the othen^ who nodded tlicir 
heads in assent and spoke, looking at mo in a verv 
irien^y manner, as much os to say : ‘Ah ! wo shall 
convert him yek* 

This I determined to resist ; but I must confess 
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that 1 began to like the Arabs veiy well, for they 
were to each other anil to me like brothers. And 
I liked the way of life well enough if there hail 
been more meat and less fish. Further I must con- 
fess that I began to feel very much like joining 
them, though this I must own was aiding anil 
abetting in piracy. Tt was a thing to be despised 
and hated and hunted down, and to be hangitd at 
the yard-arm for. But it did not seem like piracy 
to me then ; it seemed like being a jolly free- 
booter in the middle ngiss, living in a castle, and 
levying toll on the (lliincsc. merchants. I ivas 
only Mveiitcen, filled with roiiiuntic notions, and 
this life seemed so fascinating ; and though 1 have 
since lamented this questiunahle morality on my 
part, the above reasons ore at least honest 

The evening passed away. The beautiful stirs, 
a thousand times brighter than they arc in Kngland, 
came ont, and seemed to shed down radiance on us. 
The fragrance of myriad unknown dowers doated 
around us, and filled the air witli its sweetness. 
The dinner, the pipe, and the colfcc had iiiado me 
perfectly at case. In spite of my being a captive 
in a barbarous island and absent from iny father, 
I was absolutely happy, and my senses seemed 
brimming with unknown joy. My eyes must have 
dashed and my face burned, for Abou noticed my 
excitement ; and 1 told him how happy 1 felt, anil 
how gralcful 1 was to him and to the others for the 
kindness I had cxpcviencecl. 

‘ My sou,* said Abou, ‘ happiness with us is not 
transient ; we arc always thus. The storms that 
lash the ocean never jicnetratu here ; the typhoons 
tlmt desolate the world arc broken by our luouii- 
tiins. We arc here secure from attiu-.k, both by 
the difficulty of ])eiietratiiig through the long anil 
narrow harbour, which is tilled w'ith cjuicksamls, 
and the invincible bravery of our chief and his 
Arabs. There arc no noxious insects on this island, 
nor snakes, nor harmful animals ; hut tiiere are 
(leer and game and ahuiidancc of biiils, delicious to 
the palate. This is an earthly paradise. When 
tired of iiiiiclion w'e launch our proas, and we 
attack the ciicniy, as our forefathers have done, 
and we make their wealth our own. Then we 
return to our lovely isle, where our wives and 
children wait to give ns a warm welcome. Believe 
it, young Giaour, there arc no mortals so blessed 
as we.* 

'I feel it ! I know it ! ’ I cried. 

* Then make your petition to Nizam al Reis to 
join his tribe, and he will perhaps admit you. ’Tis 
true you are a prisoner, hut you were taken by hU 
sword, and yon fought like a young falcon. He 
will admit you.’ 

Carriisl away with the idea, 1 agreed to make 
my petition to the chief in the morning ; and with 
Hushed pulse and excited brain 1 coinnoscd myself 
to rest among a moss of llowering siirubs of the 
most exquisite odour, soon finding the most 
absolute ^livion in the arms of Somnus. 

Awaking early the next morning I found the 
sky already reddening, and os soon as the flaming 
disc of Sol shewed itself, again came the hoarse 
cry of the sentry calling to pnwers. I looked 
around and saw iny companions of the past night 
all deeply engaged in their devotions. In a few 
niinutcs I rejoined them, and proceeding to the 
court-yard wo found a number of dusky slave- 
women milking numerous sleek-looking goats. 
Ill half an hour Abou brought me a basin of hot 


milk and a dhoiiria cake (a thin-lJke biscuit), which 
1 found very good. The basin by-thc-bye was 
from the English PotlerieB. Then Abou took me 
by the hand and led me into the presence of the 
Bcis, who was in a small room very handsomely 
fnrnislicd with carpets and sofas, and with a 
splendid damask curtain hiding a door at the other 
end. There were troijhies of weapons, chiefly 
of swords and lances, on the walls ; hut in tho 
centre was a suit of chain-mail, wdlh skull-cap and 
steel gauntlets similar to those used by the Delhi 
cavalry. 

The Reis was well dressed in eastern style, and 
his girdle was a magnificent affair of heavy gold, 
lichly cliasLMl and set w’ith large turquoises. I 
made him a low bow, and he held out his hand, 
which [ was about to shake ; only Abou whispered 
to me to put my right hand under it and so raise, 
it gently to my lips, which T did. Then my guide 
explained in Arabic that 1 was desirous of entering 
into his hand and fighting beside him instead of 
against him. On heai'ing this, Nizam al Reis bowed 
his head gravidy, and asked if I wore willing to 
become a Mussulman ; but being determined not 
to change my faith, I thought it best to temporise 
and RTW that 1 was unwilling to change my religion 
until 1 was satisfied that the Koran was better than 
the Bible. Being at present ignorant of Arabic, it 
W'as impossible to make a decision; but that I 
would diligently study, and when 1 had attained a 
clear understanding in the matter, 1 would let him 
know. This appeared to he satisfactory, and 1 
retired in good order, Abou remaining with the 
chief. When he rejoined mo he was in a state of 
high satisfaction, the Reis having made him a 
handsome present; and moreover, having given 
him orders to equip me in Anib style from his 
stores, WMih tulwar, lance, caiijear, and all things 
necessary for a full-blown Korcish. He was also 
to instruct me. in the use of my arms, and to 
perfect me in Arabic and in the full undcr- 
slandiiig of the. Kuiaii. 

The next three months were acconlingly spent 
in constant exercise and tuition. I soon ]}ie.kc<i up 
a sufficiency of Arabic to converse pretty fluently^ 
I iiiid each day saw me impnivc. I learned to handle 
I the lance and to fight in Arab style with the tuhvur, 
which in actual >varfure necessitates engaging an 
opponent’s w'capun, and using the canjear with the. 
left hand, avoiiting his grasp by throwing the hand 
higli up over his shoulder, and then stabbing close 
to the. backbone, sending the blade right to the 
heart! I read the Koran diligently, constantly 
raising doubts, which good old Abou solved as he 
best could. From the Afalays and I’apnans I also 
learned to dive, and spent three weeks ut the other 
end of the i.slainl, where there was a pearl-fisheiy 
wliich W'as -worked by the slaves of Xi/.ani al Reis. 
'J'he. divers, however, were freeineii, who w’cre paid 
good wages for their elforts. They could remain a 
long time under w’ater, much longer than we could 
well believe in Europe. There was specially ono 
man naiiKMl Toma, who was a negro from Socotra, 
a huge fellow with an enormous chest, w*hom I 
have seen remain under water for two minutes 
.and a half. The other divers called him the Fish, 
and he deserved the name. At my reauest he 
instnieted me in tlie art of diving and of bringing 
up tho pearl-oysters, and I accompanied him on 
many occasions, becoming quite an adept. At 
the end of the three months the Nizam scut tor 
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! me, anrl asked me if I was in earnest, and would 
j fairly and squarely in liis bund. 1 replied : 

i Yos ; that 1 wished to be an Arab, to live like one, 
; and to die, if need be, like one. 

I *lt is well/ said li(\ appearing pleased an«l 
I at the same time thou^'liLfiil, ns if my words had 
I su^rjrusted soiiic train of ideas ; but dismisKing 
I them, he added : * 1 am sobif' down into the villaj^e 
amun^; the Malays ; dress yourself in the rou[{h 
I elothes that Abou will •;ive you ; brin*' your Amb 
j arms, and tako this ^^uii/ fjivin^ me a Rii{M>rb 
j J'hi^'lish rille, that was evi<luiitly intended to carry 
I either shut or ball. I obeyed his onhu’ jiiiplkilly ; 
i and with the ^uii on my shoulder, in a short time 
, joined the Arabs, who, to the, iiuniher of tweiit}'- 
{ live, were aceompanyiii^' tiui chief down the hill. 

I 'L'he council wliicli took place did not iiitei-est 
me, because it was in Malay, and [ understood but 
little of it. Tint it did not la>t very lon^r ; and at 
its conclusion I was luld that next inonnii'( wo 
j should put to sea again, and that wo were going to 
cruise in the Straits of Sundii. I received in 
i.harge the telescope, and was onhned hy \i%nm 
to keep a strict look-out, as the first discovci-cr 
hail a belter sluu'e than others in the booty. 

CnAPTER V.—riR ACV. 

, \ext day we started on our exciting if not exactly 
; laudable occupation. Strange us it may appear, 

1 did not feel a single (|ua1iii of coiisciuiicc. 3Iy 
. ivoiiiid bad completely healed, thunks to the care 
i of Jiiy faithful I'rieiul Ahou ; and tlie very nuv'elty 
; of the life 1 was now leading seonn^d to lend an 
I indescribable oliarin to everything around. 1 felt 
I somehow as if impelled by a resislbsss ciirniiil 
; towards sumo uukiiowii, but uufeared, late. £ was 
j ful lining a destiny. 

I I wended dowm to the ])roa with my traps and 
' arms with as much eagerness as i f I had been prepar- 
I ing for a picnic to Kleidianto. Tlicrc was a pleasant 
i wind blowing from the south-west, ami we bowled 
i along at a fair rate without using our ours. We 
I passed between Celebes and Btjriico without any 
i adventures, passing sanipaiis and proas, who stiluted 
i us amicably, on the ])riiici])le, 1 suppose, that dog 
. does not cat dog. The wind, how'(‘Viir, soon fresh- 
; ened disagreeably, and we ivere obliged to bring 
j to under the lee of n group of isluiuLs that an*, 
uninhabited, and which are strajigely enough 
\ marked in the chart as reefs. 

I The gale sliortly ulKitiiig, we left tlie shelter of 
I these islands and spread our matting sails. I was 
! more and nioreldisgusted wlLli the prosis, which 
, incapable of resisting a heavy sea or a heail wind, 

= are easily sunk, not very fast, ami li(»1d a very 
: 3iiia1l cargo. I represented this to Aboii, who agreed 
. with me that the proas were poor i:raft, ami 
i tlepicted in glowing terms the merits of the Arab 
I dhows and buggalows, thoiigli for my part they 
I seemed to be clumsy too. i^ly father, who ser\'ed 
= ill the Peninsular War, liarl gone on half-pay after 
\V''aterloo^ and then received the permission of the 
I government to join the Peruvian Rcuublic in its 
j struggle for independence. There ho had seen the 
i ciul't called a pirogiut, not the tiny canoe of tlmt 
1 name, but a scliooiier-riggcd craft, veiy lights veiy 
! buoyant, yet with considerable stonigc-room. It 
i seemed to me that we wanted something of the 
; sort, and T began ])ondoriiig on the iMssibilitics of 
I iiiy making a great improviiiieul in our luaniie, 

^ : 


whilst I diligently swept the horizon with my gloss. 
Thera was quite us much wind as we could manage, 
iiml the vessels we sighted would have been ton 
much for us, so 1 simply notified to the Reis 
that they were in sight, and he mode no announce- 
nicnt to his men, deeming it unnecessary. The 
thinl day und the fourth day passed after wc left 
the islands, and we were still beating about tlie 
strait, when luckily, towards evening the wind 
fell, and as the sun went down I caught a glimpse 
of three Chinese junks rocking to and fro. \Vo 
made for them with exactly the same result ns on 
a J'ormer occasion, only this time there happened 
to be on board a mandarin going to Cochin-China, 
in whose hoxiis we found strings of magnificent 
pearls and some costly furs. These last I begged 
fur and obtained, as no one seemed to covet them. | 
But they were so spleiulid tliat 1 took ({uite a fancy | 
to them, and was willing to accept them as my j 
rawanl for discovering the junks. Whilst we were | 
busily transferriiig the valuables, an idea flashed | 
over me, which 1 coiiimuiiicated to Aboii. What if , 
we took one of the junks and converted it into a i 
jM-oo. I Aboil saiil it ivas slower than the slowest ' 
we liai 1. 1 iu liiiit ted that, but forced him to owui that ; 
we coiikl never caplure anything but junks when I 
there was a wind, because the proas could not fight ; 
a Kuropean vessel at a distance. Jhit if w’c were in : 
; a junk, we coultl feign to signal for assistance, and • 
j they woiiM let us cinne alongside. Then we could 
I pour our men on their decks, cut and hack the i 
j rigging, ami have them iu our power in a trice. | 
I Abou said that there, were ])leuty of piratical junks, ; 
I and no vessel wouhl allow them to come within a ' 
i (piarter of a mile. Still, hi'ing under tlie iinjires- » 
Sion that Buro[x>ans never suspecli'd the existence ' 
of pimtes ill junks, L suggi^stcd that the matter | 
might be referred to the iteis Ni/ani, which was | 
accuniingly done, and to my great conU^nt he sent j 
j for nil*, and said : ‘ Son, ilo you know how to i 
sti vr / * I 

‘Yes,’ I rejdied ; ‘the second-male taught me, I 
and he shewed me how to take the reckoning.’ ! 

'Then, if 1 send you with Ahou in this junk, \ 
can you Iiml your way to Cezireh 1’ 

‘ Surely, Al Ritis ; there is no great diinculty.' 

< Well, then, I am satisfied to send you with 
Alioii, whom you iiuist obey in all thinj^ ; and 1 
know that if 1 trust you, you will not disappoint 
me.* 

I was greatly pleased, and replied that he should 
j have no cause to think otherwise than well of me, j 
j and that I would obey Abou os if he were Nizam 
al Keis hiiiiself. 

'riiis satisfied him, and ho turned to Abou, 
telling biiii to turn out all ami sundiy of the j 
Celestials into tlie other j links and to stand no out- i 
cry. If tliey did not hurry up^ he might tell the j 
Malays to take their lieads. This caution was not ^ 
needed, for the pigtails, as soon ns they were | 
shoved in llie direction of the other junks, seemed | 
to comprehend the situation, and speedily trans- 
ferred themselves. But one old fat Chinaman, who, | 
I suppose, was the owner of the junk I was about l 
to np])ropriato, miulc a pitiful lamentation, and on ; 
being jostled Iriiiii the vessel made a rush to the : 
oUiiir side, and threw himself in the water, his ; 
long pigtail iloating for a moment on the top. : 
Soon we hod the Junk to ourselves ; and after i 
ascertaining that wo hod plenty of provisions and 
water, and that the treacherous crew had not ; 
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scuttled the craft (of which act they wero ignite Aboii and 1 with liglit liearts commenced niakiufr 
capable), wc SJiid adieu to our friends, and dc- a llioroimh inveHtigalion of our capture. Kut first 
X)arlcd on a cruise of our own. The proas, not he beat heavily upon the deck willi a liaiidsiwke, 
satisfiod witli the rt^sults of the d.*iy, still con- which was a sort of suiniiioiis for the ertuv, and 
tiiiued beating the Straits of Suuda, whilst w'c iufoniied Ihein that llie cabins were tabooed, and 
sailed boldly for the Straits of klalaccju must not be entered by any one, being reserved 

Wc had not a very large crew, having only fur the lleis. And to make/ things sure, he got a 
fifl-cen Arabs besides ourselves and forty ^lulays. lianiiiier and sonic big naili*, ami fairly nailed uji 
We had no Papuans, because they ai-e not good Ihii doois of the. great cabins. The saloon we 
fighters and are only fit to pull llui oars. Our reserved for oiirsclvi s, and the bei-tlis around it 
hope ami expectation was to catch some Pataviaii for our own special usi*. 'riiesc little arraiige- 
irom Java, and we I’cvelbnl in .anticipations of the nieiits being made, we descended to the hold, and 
sflriwise of the fat-headed Dutch. 1 hail .some foiiml that the vl‘.?S 4‘1 was laden with paliii-oil, 
lurking ft?ar that wo might meet a llritish vessel, seeds and spices, bales of black ami led clotli, 
but 1 resolved, if it should so turn out, to try and sugar and iioiree. ^Fho Malays and Arabs were by 
persuade Aboii that it was a man-of-war, which it this liine busily engaged in cxainiiiing the chests 
would he madness to attack. Put 1 was not re- of the sailors iii the foree:isllc ami the cabins 
iluced to the necessity of any such pious deception, of the petty ollicers amidships, wIkto, it Tnii.-.t 
for two days after we hauletl away from the pirns h« confessed, they foiiml little to reward them, 
we were uvcrtakiui hy a large vessel, evidently though in the carpenter's bunk there was an 
Diifirh. She fired a gun at us, to our great surprise, abumlanee of tools of fine steel, wiiicli were eagerly 
pd I thought that we were found out ; but Abou divided. The armament of the Dutchman was 
inlbnncfl me tliat the Diitcli merchantmen iiivari- uniiMially heavy, consisting of carronades, and a 
al)ly pillaged the Junks that were alone, and even long gun amidsliips on a traversing platform, 
.sometiiiics whole lleets. This news put me into an Hail the ship not been taken coniplettdy by sur- 
excellent liiimuur, as 1 thought how the l.»ili?r was iiriso, a fleet of proas could never have taken 
going to get bit. Our men all crouched under her even in a calm ; for ilm long gun carried a 
tins bulwarks, their eyeballs gleaming, and tlieir shot of about forty poiinds-wcight, wliich could 
W'eapons ready in their liamls. The ship fired have sunk a proa at a long distance ; and being . 
again at us, but we kyiit right on, and even hoisted on a revolving iilatforiu, couhl have been fired in i 
a small triaTigiilnr sail above the chief one. This every direction, which would utterly daunt the I 

was immediately responded to by another .shot, Malays and J^ipnans. i 

which plumped athwart our hows. We immedi- I felt a dosptuale desire to practise a little, so os ! 
atcly yawed, and approached onr friend, who dia- to teach the Arabs how to revolve the gun, point 
continued firing, and who, \vheii we Avei*e within and discharge her ; but our position was rather 
; omc live hundi'cd yanls, despatched a boat with too ticklish for any such amnseiiicnts. As the cap- 
aii ofticcr, to whom we threw a roj)© with due. tain’s cabins were fast closed, wc could not know 
Jiumility. The officer and the four sailors were at much about her, and if wc were signalled by 
once secured almost before they touched our deck, some oilier Dutchman, wo should infallibly make 
and the junk gave another veer which brought licr some bhiudcr, which would 1 * 0 veal our character, 
fairly .alongside. No sooner had the vessel touched, As it ha)>peneil, wc sighted several vessels, but 
lhaii with a treiueiidous yell our fellows were did not come, within hail of any one, making 
upon the decks laying around them with desperate Gc/.ireli without molestation or ^venture. As 
ferocity. I found myself opposed by an officer of wc sped up the long and tortuous chtiiincl with 
miildlc ago, who, being a poor sword8m.ni, wiis a good wind blowing afl, -we. chuckled over 
miickly disariiietl and made a prisoner. In less tlic constcu'nation wdiirli our appearance would 

tlian five minutes all was over, and our prisoners, cause, as no sipiarn-riggcil vessel had ever been 

to the number of twenty-eight, were lied lianl and seen in that harbour. Ihit wc reckoned with- 
fast. AVe bud hardly made so good a liaul ns we out our host, for Ni/aiii and the proas hod got 
expected ; but 1 insisted that the prisoners should in before ns ; and .is soon as our top-masts 
bo released one liy one .and sent on board the iippeanal emerging from the channel, the bar- 
junk, which should be given to them to go where- hour seemed alive with sampans, fillcil with 
soever they chose. screaming, shouting Malays and Papuans. Soon 

Abou agrecil, and his inlhicnce w'ith the Malays Nixam (tame in his great proa, and passed ulong- 
carrlcd the incasurc. Our loss from the snrprii^e side, Bkimming up the ropes as nimbly as the most 
was small; w'O bad only seven of our Alalays pnictised sailor. His eye lighted with pleasure 
killed, and four Arabs wounded; but the as he glanced over the "dock of the big vessel 
wounds were slight, and would he healed ;iiid noticed the (tarronades and the liiigc gun 
before wc got to Oczircli ; so that the conp amidships. Kuniiiiig forward to s:dulc liim, he 
was a success from that point of view*. After retnriKHl onr salulalion with evident approval, 
transferring our belongings from the junk to the Abou told him in a I'cw words of the manner of 
mcTchantmaii, wc transported our Dutch friends, capture, Hk? cargo, .'iiid the precautions wc hod 
still bound bands and fccl^ to the former, ami tauen to ])ros('rvo inviedate 1 I 10 contents of the 
Uicn released one, giving liini a knife and permis- great cabin for him. lie noilded, the Ambs being | 
sion to release the others nl'ler we were clear, very ivliceiit, and invited us to dine with him } 
Then with joyful hearts we turned the vessel’s iluii evening, an honour wdiich we gladly accepted, j 
prow to Qezireh. Then we .ailjourncd into the saloon and had coffee, 

The Malays hod never been in a square-rigged all squatting n]K)n the carpet (ULccpl Nizam, who 
ship before ; but Inckily for me, most of the Arabs took the place of honour on the sofa, Abou 
were good seamen, um'l able to steer ; so things slipping .away to see after the mooring of this 
were comparatively comfortable and e.aay, and vessel, which if her draught allowed it, Nizaui 
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decidcil should be brought alon^ido tlio jelly dcmoDstration of hand<clapping ; and as the Malays 
and fastened fore and aft with big (rabies. The laughed heartily, and everybody was in good- 
salooii was almost crowded with Arabs and huiiionr, it was resolved that the dubbhoa of gheo 
Malayis nil fonning a huge circle around Al Reis should bo for the Arabs, only the pork should bo 
on the sofa. I was cuuiiiiandcd by him to take for the Malays, and the Papuans should giit a 
a place on the sofa beside him, cross-logged of liberal share of palin-oil. In the mi(kt of the 
course, and relate the Incidciils of the captun; at general dialogue which ensued among the sejuatted 
full length, which 1 immediately did, to the great group, Aboii cuitcred, and was at once invited to 
gratification of the Arabs, who looked upon the take up his ]) 08 ition on the other side of Nizam, 
affair as being s]iecin1ly their own since f was an who, clapping his hands for silence, said that it 
luloptcHl son. Many wcto the (ejaculations of ap- would l)e best to give to each chief so many lialcs 
2 )roval and thankfulness which greeted me during of red and black cloth, which he would distributes 
tho recital, and 1 really felt liial it was the haripic^st in quantities as suiled himself. This was agreed 
moment I had ever known. After 1 had concluded, to; and the conversation then fell upon what 
they began to discuss what was to be done with the was to he done, now that we w'oro so strong and 
caigo. Should it he divided, or should only a ccr- had so many guns. Nizam was silent, and seemed 
tain portion be divided, aiicl the rest disposed of to be plunged in thought, and soon after rose up 
for silver in some Arab port. 1 said : * O Nizam, 1 and dismissed the crowd. Ry this time we were 
would advise yon not to sell in an Arab port, but siifcly moored stem and stem at the jetty. At a 
rather let us disiioso of these goods in Goa, which sign from Al Reis to Abou and to myself to attend 
belongs to the rortugnese ; for thc^y have so little him, which we did, we went off gaily towards the 
commerce since the English have takem India, that Arab castle, Abnii nudging me with his elbow to 
they will not bother us with unneccssaiy forms, remark the chiefs 2 »^<>ccapied air. 

or oblige us to shew papers to the harbour-master ; _ 

but we can bribe him with a bag of coffee, and all ^ . w t> rn cs 

will be well’ ^ A ft K U 1 S. 

‘ Rut,* broke in an Arab in the circle, ‘ they will Tiiehk is no tribe of birds more interesting than 
pay ill gold, and \ye would rather have silvcir. Tf that of parrots. The. lieauty, and often the 
we tokc these things to Aden or to Muscat, ive splendour, of their xdiimage commands admira- 

S ?i(i^ ^ 

chimed in: ‘T do not wish to impose my the Midiness with 

opinion as to what is to ho done, though it is plain "^hieh they mo tamed, their airectionato yet 
that here is ten times moits eolleo and sugar than we strangely capricious dispositions, their display of 
need after distributing to all that will use it, since passions resembling those of hiiinaii beings, their 
the Papuans will not drink coffee, and the Malays moiikey-liko trickiness and iiiiscbievousness, tlieir 
very seldom. It is plain then that we must disclose power of imitating the most various noises, ami 
of tlie greater part.* especially the power whieli some of them possess 

Eveiyhocly here chimed in with a guttural liali, of learning to articulate ivords, to utter sentences, 
which means assent. The Arabic negative is Iju and even to repeat compositions of some length 
*Arc you all agreed to dislnbute whut \vc can, and to sing songs. Nor can any one fail to he 
and sell the rest ?* amused with the (*ngerness they manifest to shew 

Another chorus of halis. off their acqiiirciiieiits, their lotiuacity, and the 

(Turning to me) : * My son, what else is there opi^rtunc or iriopporliiiie appropriateness with 
besides coll'cc and sugar which their speeches are sometimes delivei'cd. 

‘ Them arc bales of spiees.’ In the parrots, the foot is so admirably adapted 

'Well,' said Al Reis, * will you distribute, or for grasping, that it is fmely used as a hand 
sell V for a variety of imrposes, and especially for taking 

'I advise, 0 Nizam,’ .said an old tough Arab hold of food and oriiiging it up to the mouth, 
who had often taught me the use of the tulwar, The number of different species of this family 
' that everybody he free to take what he riKpiires is very great, and they are natives of almost all 
from a portion spread on the deck.* tropical and .^subtropical regions. In the Old World 
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'Taib, taib !* oroke from all quarters. no species i.s fouiul so far north as Europe; 

'What else is there r continued Nizam. but in America there is one of wIpoIi the gco- 

' There i.i palrn-oil, and some dubbhas of ghee.* graphical iniige extends even to the neighboiir- 
' Much palm-oil ? ’ ^ hood of the great lakes ; and in the Southern 

'Not very much, Nizam. It is in barrels. I Temperate! Zone members of the parrot family 
think th(!rc arc thirty-three nr tliirly-rour.’ occur in Tasmania and Tierra dtd Jfuc^. The 

' What do you say, Abdallah ? ’ Hpccies diifiir much in size ; the Great Macaw <jf 

' 1 think, Nizam, there is too much to usi;, but America being more than three feet lung, tail 
not enough to sell Let us distribute all but five included, and tho Love-birds of Australia about 

barrels, and keep that for presents when we sell the the size of sparrows. Most of them dwell in 

other tiling.* forests, but a few are inhabitants of grassy plains. 

'Let it oe so then. Is there anything else, my With a few exceptions they arc gregarious, and 
Bont’ are often seen in large flocks, which make a pro- 

' There arc hundreds of bale.s of black and red digious screaming. They often commit great 
cloth, woolh^n cloth ; and that I tliink is all. Then ravages in fields and gardens. The British farmer, 
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flocks of many hundreds of parrakccts or cocka< 
toos. It is not to be wondered, theniforf, that 
settlers in countries where birds of this tribe 
abound, wage incessant war a^rainst theni ; and 
thus the Carolina piiTrnk(>.ct has in a ^reat measure 
disappearcfl fruin parts of North America wliero it 
was once plentiful, and the spectacle is no longer 
common of a stack on which a flock of these biids 
has alighted sceining, as Audubon says, us if a 
brilliantly coloured cur^Xit had been spread over it. 

Of the multitiKies in which hinis of the parrf»t 
tribe Roinetinios congregate, some idea may l)e | 
formed from the following animate<l ilcscriptiou j 
of an Kastern scene by Mr Layanl : ‘ 1 have seen 1 
at Chilan such vast flights of parrakccts coming to 
roost in the cocna-niit trees which ovcriiang the 
bazaar, that their noise drowned tlnj babel of 
tongues bargaining for the evening provisions. 
Hearing of the swarms which resorted t(j this spot, 

1 posted myself on abridge some half-mile distant, 
and attempted to count the flocks wliicli came 
from a single direction to the eastwanl. Alxuit 
four o’clock in the afternoon, straggling parlies 
began to wend towards liumc, and in the course 
of half ail hour the current fairly set in. 13ut 1 
soon found that I had no longer distinct flocks 
to count ; it became one living screaming stream. 
Some flew high in the air till Hght above their 
homes, and dived abruptly downward with many 
evolutions till on a level with the treoii ; otheni 
kept along the ground and dashed close by my 
face with the rapidity of thought, their brilliant 
plumage shining with an exipiisite lustre in the 
8Uii-li{pit. 1 waited on the spot till the evening 
closed, when I could hear, Ihungh no hiuger dis- 
tinguish tlio hinls fighting for their perches ; and 
on firing a shot they rose with a noise like “the 
rushing of a mighty wind,” hut soon settled again, 
and such a din cuiiiiiieiiced us I shall never 
forget ; the shrill screams of the l)ir<ls, the flutter- 
ing of their innuiiicrahlc wings, and the rustling 
of the leaves of the palm-trees, were almost 
deafening, and 1 w;is glad at last to escape to 
the Oovernment Rest House.’ 

The species of the parrot family are easily recog- 
nised as belonging to it ; hut the characters which 
distinguish one group of them from another are not 
always so clear ami decided. There are groups, 
however, which are siiflicieiitly well marked to 
have received distinct popular iininos. ’I'lion! is 
one group whicli may be regarded as lliat of tlic 
true parrots, for to Ibeiii the name Parrot is more 
strictly appropriated ; whilst ijthers are known 
as Parrakeets or Parroqncts, (Jockatoos, IMacaws, 
Lories, and Tjove-hirds. Of the true parrots, one 
of the best known species is the (Iniy Parrot, a 
native of Africa, which is very often brought to 
this country, and is excelled by none of the jiarrot 
kind in powers of imitation and speech, docility, 
affectionatencss, and mischievousness. It is about 
the size of a small pigeon, of an ash-gray colour, 
with a short crimson tail. It has been known to 
attain the age of nearly a hundred years. Some of 
the parrakccts are nearly ei^ual in size to the gray 
parrot, but most of them are smaller. They gener- 
ally have long tails. The Alexandrine Parmkcct, 
or Ring Pairakcct, which is green, with a red 
collar, was tlic first of the parrot tribe known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and was much prized by 
them.^ It possesses in a higli degree tho same 
qualities for which the gray parrot is esteemed. It 


is said to have been first brought from India by 
sdiiui uf the nieiiibers of Alexander’s cxpeditiuii. 
(’ockatooR arc notable for the large size of the 
bead anrl the great height of the bill. Home of 
them are very docile and Iractablc, but they do 
not often Ictirn to speak many woi-ds. Tlnsy are 
all natives of Asia and the Indian Archipelago. 
Home of them are among the hugest of the pamit 
tribe, klacaws are. al.so generally large and their 
]iluiiiiigc is splendid ; tlu‘y have long pointnl wings 
and ay cry long tail. 'I'hey arc natives of tropical 
America. They do not rotadily learn to s])eak more 
than a few worls. Lories and lovc-biitls, wliicli 
are mostly natives of Australia and the Eastern 
Archipelago, are Viilued chieily for their beauty, 
liveliness, and gentleness. 

The resemblance between paiToU and monkeys 
in their ilispositions and liabits is very strong. 
Like inonkeya, parrots display a remarkable de- 
gree of intelligence ; and like that of monkeys, 
it is often devoted to the accomplisliment of the 
tricks ill whicli they delight. The brain in parrots 
is larger ami more perfect than in any other kind 
of hinls. Exaggerated ideas of the intelligence of 
parrots have, liowever, been entertained by some, 
who, inUle^l by the amusing appositeness with 
which they often utter the sentences they have 
IcjiriKid to speak, have too hastily concluded that 
they fully understand the meaning of what they 
say. The parrot, an «'iccouiit of which appeareil in 
the Journal of October 31 , 1 874, was the best speaker 
we ever beard. But no well-authenticated instance 
is on i*ecortl of one having ever shewn a capacity 
for rationally sustained conversation. There is 
indeed a well-known and often r('|)cat(sl story 
of a ])iirrot in Brazil which excited much ^ccu- 
lathni two hundred years ago, and which Locke 
thought worthy of a place in the midst of a grave 
philosophical ilisciis.<ioii in his Jimty on thn Hutnan 
(jmkrittandiny, whicli has been rcganlcd as indi- 
cating sometlnng of this kind ; but it is not more 
wonderful than many other trustworthy anec- 
dotes of parrots, whicli may easily bo explained 
by supposing these birds to possess - as they cer- 
tainly do po.<sess, ill common with many other 
.'iniiiials- -memory and association uf ideas, so that 
wolds addresscii to lliein and the tone in which 
these words are spoken recall the ac([uired sentence 
that seems their appropriate reply ; or the utter- 
ance of an acquired sentence is suggested by tlie 
presence of smne jici-soii, or by some circumstance 
that occurs. .Locke quotes the story from Sir 
Williuin Temple’s Memoirs of v'hai passoil in Chris- 
tendurn from 1G72 to 1U7S). Sir William Temple 
says : * I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice’s 
own mouth the account of a coinnioii but much 
credited story that I had hemd so often from 
many others of uii old parrot he had in Brazil, 
duriug his goveriiinciit thciv, that spoke and 
asked and answcreil (picstioiis like a roasunuble 
creature ; so that those of his train there gciiei^ 
ally concluded it to be witchery or possession.’ 
lie acconliiigly asked Prince Maurice about the 
matter, who told him that having heard of tho 
parrot, Iks sent for it j anil that when it was 
brought into the room where he was, with a 
great many Dutcliuicu about him, it presently 
exclaimed : * What a conqiany uf white men arc 
here ! ’ They asked what it thought tliut man was, 
pointing to tho Prince. The parrot answered : 
* Some general or other.’ When they brought it 
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close to him, he asked it ; * Whence come you I* 
it answered : ‘From Muriunon.’ Thu Prince tlien 
suiil : * To whom do you belong P Tiie parrot 
i-pplied: ‘To a Portuguese.’ Tlie Piince asked: 

‘ What do you do there ?’ The parrot said : * 1 
look after the chickens.’ The Prince laughed, and j 
sjiid : ‘You look after the chickens ?’ The piirit)t i 
replied: ‘Yus; and 1 know well enough how to do 
it and began to cluck like a hen calliug chickens. 
'J’his parrot .appears only to have been a well- 
trained bill], .accustomed to say rertaiii things, 

I and ready to 8.ay them, but them only, on occiisions 
I such as arose from the prescnci* of tlui Prince and 
I liis .attendants and the questions .addi'cssed to it. 

ITow far parrots .are from being csqiable of 
acquiring tin*- use of language, or anything iiioro 
lliaii the mere power of articulating won Is, clearly 
appears from the unqneslioiiablo fact that they 
never originate a sentence for tlicmsulves, but utter 
only sentences or broken sentuncus, which they 
have hcanl and acquired. They do, however, setuii 
sometimes to use. these sentences with a view to 
fjonic purpose, as to call for some person whosis 
ooinpaiiy they desire, to ask for Iboil, and Ihc like ; 
but this gives proof of no greater intelligence than 
a dog exhibits in obeying the commands of his 
master, or in petitioning iifter his own fashion fur j 
one thing or other, as all dogs do. Indeed, we \ 
may fairly suppose that if dogs ])os.scsse(l the same ■ 
power of articulation as parrots, they would u.'^e it 
even to better purpose. 

This paper may be appropriately concluded 
w’itli a few anecdotes of ])arrots, some old and 
some new, illustrative of what has been said con- 
cerning ihcin. The powers of mmiiory which par- 
rots })Ossess are strikingly exeinplilied in one of 
the oldest sbjries of this kind on rcconl, of a 
jjarrot at Jloinc about the end of the fiftcciith 
century which coubl recite accurately the whole 
of the Apostles’ ( ’reed, anil which was purcluwed 
by a cardin.al for the enormous price of Jifteen 
hundred golden crowns. 

The death of a parrot was thus announced in 
the Gc7}cral Keening Pod for the 9th of October 
1802 : ‘A few dajoi .ago died in H.alf-nioon Street, 
Piccsulilly, the celebrated parrot of Colonel O’ Kelly, 
'riiis singular binl sang a mimber of songs in per- 
fect time and tune. She could express her w'anU 
articnbately, and give her ordera in a manner 
nearly approaching to rationality. I Tit ugc was 
not known ; it was, however, more than thirty 
years, for previously to that period, (’oloiicl O’ Kelly 
bought her at Bristol for a hundred guineas. The 
colonel was repeatedly olfered five hundred guineas 
a year for the bird by persons wdio wished to 
make a public exhibition of her ; but lliis, out of 
tenderness for his favourite, he constantly refused.’ 
This parrot, we are told, ‘ beat time with all the 
appe.arance of sciciice; and so accurate wa.s its 
judgment, that if by chance it Tui.siook a note, 
it would revert to the bar where the mistake was 
mode, correct itself, and still beating leguLar time, 
go through the whole with wonderful exactnesH.’ 

In Willughby’s translation of Clumu hix Dis- 
course and Account of ParroU wc read as follows : 
‘The noble I’hilip Marnixius of St Aldegond hfid 
a parrot whom I have oft heard laugh like a man, 
w'hcin he was by the bystanders biddim so to do in 
the Frencli tongue, in these w'ords: Jtiez, perroquet, 
?a'«s” [Laugh, jiarrot, laugh] ; yea, which was more 
wonderful, it would presently odd in the French 


tonmie, as if it had been endued with roason, but 
doubtless so tauglit : U gravid sot qui vac faict 

rirel" [O what a fool to jiiako me laugh !!, and 
was wont to repeat these words twice or thrice.’ 
This lias soinctimeH been adduced os a proof of 
the great intidligciicc of piin'ots. It is evidently, 
however, ratlicr an illustration of memory and 
association of ideiLs, which, along with other things, 
will be found illustrated also in the following 
accuunt commiiiiicaled to us of a parrot in London. 

A blue macaw in Brook’s menagerie iiuilaled 
to ]>erfectiuii the snarling, barking, and howling 
of dogs, and the cackling and crowing of fowls, 
and woulil also astonish the visitoi’s by its readi- 
ness in mimicking any peculiar voice in the 
roiiipaiiy. ])r Thoriitou bought the hiid. for tiflceii 
guineas ; liiiL it moped, sickiaied, and seemed to 
have lost all imitative power till it was roleoscd 
fiDiii captivity and allowed the range of the liouse. 
Then it speedily re('.oviu'cd hcnLili and regained 
the beauty of its pluimige, made ilselT perfectly 
at hoim‘, became very loquacious, and ]>luyed 
ninny amusing tricks. Its sense of smelling was 
very acute, and it w.'is geiiumlly the iirst to 
announce that dinner was ready. Its mode of 
.shewing gratitude or sati.sl‘acLiou was by half e.v- 
paiidiiig its wings with a gentle lreiiinloii.s 11 utter 
of the feathe.rs, .and uttering a low and not uu- 
])lca.sing note. If food was protlered which its 
instinct or caprice rfqecied, it would take it. with 
iti foot and throw it down with an excl.imulioii 
which Hounded like ‘ There!* Food that was to its 
liking was c,ai'efully examined, tasted, and tlien 
conveyed to the bird’s own tin dish, in which it 
was packed clo.se by pressure with the bill. If uiiy 
of the children fell or was hurt, I’oli was the iirot 
to give the alarm, and did not cease clamouring 
till the cause was atteiideil to. Dr Thornton’s son 
taught this parrot to dcpccnd from its perch at 
word of command and to stand upon his linger ; 
then, on another oixlcr, it tinned back downward, 
and hung on the finger by one foot, retaining iU 
hold allhough swung about ever so violently. 
Like many other ]>aiTuis and cockatoos, it was 
evidently vain and very Biisceptiblo of Ihittcry ; 
and w.as generally prompt in complying, if asked, 
to extend its wings and shew their beauty. It 
would walk on the ground backw ird, if ordered to 
do so, wnlkiiig in this direction with the utmost 
case. It w'us extremely fond of music ; and willi 
movements of the fuel along the pcich, danced lo 
all Hvcly tiine-s il.s wings also moving, and its 
head moving backward and forw'ard in correct 
time. By a ])eculiar working of tb i serratures or 
Jile which all parroU have in the upper mandible, 
against the lower, it diligently strove to imitate 
the noise niaile by a 8cis.sors-griudcr who weckjy 
visited the street ; but fiudiii^ that this alone did 
not ([uitc serve tlie purpose, it had recourse to the 
expedient of striking its claws against its tin- 
covered perch, and accurately observing the time 
of the turning of the wheel, clfccted so exact aii 
imitation once or twice ii day, that the neighbours 
said the man had become a perpetual nuisance. 

From the same source with the foregoing we 
derive the following account of another parrot. A 
laily had a gray parrot of four years old, that 
learned now words and sentences every day, and 
made surprisingly correct application of them. 
Enjoying perfect freedom, he would sqinetimes 
indulge in the expensivo luxury of uiischieii upon 
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which his luislraaa would scold him, when ho as they all exclaimed iii a breath, * because some 
would indiguantly reply: * Not a naughty Poll,* one must bo left in charge.* 

* Not a bold bad bird;* uiul reiterate, witli stamping None of our doineslicH were family retainers — 

of his right foot and an up-and-down inoveiiiciit in fact, they were coniparuliv(>1y new-comers — hence 
of Ilia botly : ‘I am not-- 1 am not!* When the necessity for some one rciiiaiiiing at home ; and 
she praised him, ho would Icdl her that she was as 1 dared not adduce my nerves as a reason for 
a darling and that he loved her. He was very iny reslivencss under the aiTaiigeinent, the matter 
jealous of altentioiis paid to children, and when was settled very speoilily, and ]>i‘eparationH were 
he saw them caressed would cry: ‘Go away, forthwith commenced for their depurlure. 
bold girl!* or ‘Go away, bold boy!* using t!ie ‘ Be sure ymi have the si! ver carried up to your 
terms girl and boy with accurate discriminalion. room every night, .lolin,* said my wife, when we 
iio reinftmh(?red every name that he heard, and were all seated at dinner tlic evening preceding 
applied it correctly to the person. Once seeing a their journey. 

visitor without a dog he was accustomed to have ‘ 0 yes,* exclaimed iny eldest daughter. ‘ Don’t 
with him, lie calhsl tliu dog by name and whistliMl forget, ]>apn, or it may all be swirpt off, like the 
for him, although neither the gentleman nor his j MrTediths* was lost ‘week, .lust fancy if we lost 
dog had been at tlie bouse for some inontlis. He • all our nice solid silver; why, it’s worth ever so 
would luiiiiic a visitor’s taking olf coat or shawl, mucli!* 

us if trying to divest himself of his wings, and no ‘Not so very much,’ I answered carelessly, 
one laughed more heartily at his pcrforinauces tluiii having ohsca'ed as 1 fancied the black eyes of our 
he ilid himself. He would play with the cats till p:ii'lour-maid iixcil upon my daughter with rather 
tired of them, and ilicri wliistlis hir tlie dogs to a sharp expression ; and remembering that she was 
clioso tlieiiL away. lie was often allowed to be out a very recent arrival, 1 thought it iulvisable for 
of doors, and the crows would fly away in alarm once to detract fioui the value of the one posses- 
from a tree when he got upon it, lie culling Good sioii of which I was extremely proud — my silver. 
mornings afUtr them with great apparent delight. ‘ Not so veiy much, .iohn 1’ lieedloj^sly exclaimed 
‘ Lei me catch you doing that again!’ called out my wife ; ‘ that good old-fasliioned solid silver not 
a parrot to some hoys who had given a riin-away worth so very much ! Just fecL the weight of one 
ring to the doer-hell of a house at Acton. One of spoon.* 

the hoys seeing no one but the bird in the cage, ‘ Well, we haven’t enough to make it worth any 
and si ruck with a feeling of awe, called next tiay one’s while to break into tliis house,* 1 said, with 
and ajiologisinl to the owner of the house. As ho a poor assumption of indill'ercuco on the subject, 
was <|iiitting the hall, Poll exclaimed: ‘O then, ‘ O John 1’ and ‘O papa!* resounded on all sides 
you won't d«) that again.* which was followed up by my wife adding, as if 

■>\"a]jt t»f space compeds us to refrain from aiding to improve matters : ‘ 1 should not like my mother’s 
to the numlior of these anecdotes ; but intemsting pcai'ls to go, nor should 1 enjoy hearing that iny 
aiiecdotirs of parrots might easily be multifdied so jewel-case was gone. You must keep that under 
as to fill a volume. the bod, John.* I'lie black-eyed parlour-maid 

giggled audibly iit this; at least I lieanl her. 

However, her duties eompeiliug her to leave the 
li KFT IN CH AUGE. room for a few minutes, 1 took advantage of her 

absence to rebuke iiiy belongings fur their extreme 
IX *wo cnAiTKUS.-CHArTER I. in liaving rpokeu ho iucauUoudy 

I AM a nervous man : there is no tlisgrace in that ; befoi’c her. 

and lliero’s no ileiiyiiig the fact, whir.li I honestly ‘It is actually putting temptation in her way. 
admit. I am a verg ntTvous man. I ilou’t think How do you know sins is not in league with the 
1 am a cowaiil ; at least this confession might prove very gang tliLinsclves P 1 wound up T(|proaclifully. 
there is no moral cowardice about me, and after Jt was silly, my wifi*, ailmitted. ‘ Girls, don’t do 
all, that is the right sort of courage in the long- it again. Uiit it will he all right this time, John, 
run. llowcver, no moral inlluoiice strengthened AVc needn’t be afraitl, because if any one came, you 
those nerves of mine, wliiidi caused me more sulfcr- wouM be the lirst to hear them ; and if Mary had 
ing than any one suspected. told them any thing, yours wt>uld bo the room 

Not even my wile, gnesaed the extent of my they would tirst come to.’ 
nervousness, or 1 am sure hIuj w»mld have boon the That was evidently a comfort to my wife, though 
last to leave me in chaise under circumstanci’s I could not see much cause, for coiigral illation, 
which, to say the least of tliein, wen^ trying. However, I had one staunch ally to assist me in 
For our house was situated in a lonely part of I guarding the. house, and that was my dog Hover, 
the country. We had no near iieighbi)ur.s, and a noble retriever, which 1 kej)t coiiilortably 
i reuorts had rcccntlv reached our ears of a .series located in a kennel placed in the stahle-yai'd. 


carefully barretl-up mansions ; and the deft manner attempt woi*fi made upon our abode, a very ‘wann 
ill which the hasps of iiimimerahle plate-chests n*cepti«)n would be acAamled to the invaders il 
were removoil, the contents abstracted, and no Ilov»:r got within reach of them, lo make quite 
trace left to guide the baflled police by which to ceiUiiii of his co-opcraiioii in the event ol an attack, 
lay hold of the perpetrators. 1 i^solved to di-part from my usual custom of cliaiii- 

It may therefore bo iinagiiicd how pleasant it ing him up at uiglit ; and desiring a mat to be lanl 
was forme when my wife and daughters aniiouiiced j for him on the lobby uulside ot luy bedroom door, 
their intention of accepting an invitation up to ; 1 rclinMl to iijst tor a few nights alter the deparluix* 
London, ‘ in wJiich I was not included fortunately,’ j of iny faiiiily, feeling pretty confident that ou the 
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faintest indiriLlioxi of midnight maraudera, Rover 
would l)C on the alert, and hearing his ominous 
hark, it would he a very bravo man who set his 
foot within the hall. Besides which 1 kept a siv- 
harrelled brccch-loadin;,' revolver loaded ; and also 
possessed a very deadly-looking entlass, which, if 
everythin^ else Jiiilud, I could fall back upon. 

In acconlancc with my wife*a desin% I had the 
most valuable plate carried up-stairs, and deposited, 
not ill our room actually, but in my dressin<;-rooni 
which adjoined, where 1 considered it would he 
quite as safe. The jewel-case simply remained 
where it usually was, on a chest of drawem close 
by the bed under which she had charged me to be 
sum to place it. 

My precautions were of 00111*86 quite patent to 
the servants, who no douht indulged in consider- 
able merriment at my expense down-stairs, and 
probably pronounced them highly absurd ; but one 
morning 1 was startled to hear that a house about 
five miles off, belonging to a Sir (Jiffoitl Baiisford, 
hod been broken into and everything of value 
carried off ; worse still, that the butler, who had 
been wakened by the noise, had received such 
injuries from the burglars that he was not expected 
to live. As usual they had escaped, leaving not a 
trace hehinil them by which to guide the hi'wildercil 
and mystified police. T sat for a long time over 
my breakfast, ruminating on what my mode of pro- i 
CMure should be in the event of heiiig attacked ; I 
and at last a bright idea struck me, which I resolvecl j 
to put into execution; hut what it was I need not say ■ 
until 1 relate how it succeeded. I had a presen li- | 
ment that my turn was coming, and it behoved me to • 
have recourse to my stratagem without loss of time, j 

Accordingly, I carried it into effijet ; at le.'ist f I 
made my praparations that veiy morning ; and in ■ 
the afternoon I rode into the town, a distanee of ! 
several miles, where F made fiirtlier iiirpiiries at ' 
the police shiiion us reganli'd the recent itibhery, | 
but only heanl that the lhiev(?s were still at huge ; 1 
and from the quantity of things taken from Sir 
Gilford’s, it was concluded the gang consisted of ■ 
at least four or live men. Nothing could have 
been more cheering news for me, of course. 
Honestly, my hejirt sank somewhere into the 
region of my boots as I turned my horse's head 
homewards and cogitated upon the pleasant pros- 
pect which 1 felt certain was before me. The 
afternoon shadows were deepening by the time I 
got hack ; anrl as 1 rode slowly up to the side- 
entrance which led to the stables, T was snmewliat 
surprised to see a shabby looking carriage standing 
at the front door. 

My first impulse was to (fuickeiL my horse's 
movements, and get as rapidly out of sight .'is 
possible, hedieving T slionlci thereby escape the 
necessity of receiving visitors in my wife’s absence; 
but the next insbint I was compcllefl to change 
my tactics as 1 percidvcd my presence had been 
observed by a gentleman who appeared at the door, 
and descending the steps, walked towanlsme with- 
out any hesitation, lie was a tall fine-looking 1 
man of about forty, dressed plainly but well, in 
dark irriusers, a frock-coat, and high hat which 
he raised slightly as he aiiproachcd me. 

*1 must intro<liice myself, Mr Kedinond,’ he 
said in a tone so easy and well-bred, that nearer 
inspection at once satisfied me that he w.'is what 
my first glance had assured me, a thorough gcntl^'- 
man. ‘My name is Gordon ; and happening to be 


pssing through Lowton’ (the town from which I 
nod just come), ‘ I inquired how far oif your place 
was, and mode up my mind it was too good an 
opjiortunity to lose of making your ncqii.'iintance, 
08 I am sucli a very gn'at friend of your brother 
Arthur in fact wo. have been chums ever since he 
went out to Iiifli:u’ 

‘ G onion.* For a moment I paused, hut only for 
a moment ; the next 1 remembered frequent incn- 
iions in my brother’s letters of a certain Tom 
Gordon, who, from his account of him, was one 
of the best fellows pn.s.sible, besides having helped 
him materially iti making his way in tnnt 
distant land ; and as Ai-ihur was a very favourite 
brother of mine, it behoved me naturally to shew 
my ulfeclioii for him hy groat conlialily to his 
friend. Jn one of the hist letters T had received, 
he mcntioncit the fact of Mr Goivlon having 
returned to England, eniiineratcd his niiineruus 
kindnesses to him, and asked me if I came across 
him to shew him all the kindness I could. 

80 the ceremony of introduction did not occupy 
long. I welcomed him most heartily, and was 
thoroughly glad to find he had eounied upon mv 
doing so, and hud brought his portmanteau with 
liim, quite ]>rcpared to accept wliut iie felt sure 
woiilil 1)0. nff(!r(Ml — an invitation to remain for os 
long as he felt inclincil. 

It was n perfi'ct godsend to me this timely 
arrival ; though 1 did not put my feelings into so 
many wonls, still F am sure he must have been 
more than satistiod with his reception, lie accom- 
panied me to the stable wlu*re L left my horse, 
to he afterwards cared for by a rather uiiproseni- 
able rustic who resided in siiDicient proximity to 
onr nboilo to permit of his services being put into 
occasional requisition. Forliiiiately for Arthur’s 
credit, this mijiinct to our modest establishment 
Wtas out of siglit when we paiil our visit, .as liis 
exterior Would have given ratlicr a shock to Mr 
Gordon's .^sensibilities. However, to proceed. We 
w'ere juet returning to the house, wliiai, 011 passing 
Rover's kennel, in jdacc of the usually domoiistra- 
tivc, unmistakably glad 'welcome he accorded 1110, 
he shewed an amount of irritiition and fierceness 
anything biitoiicoiiraging to Mr Goiilon, who stood 
at a safe di.sbince whilst 1 stopped to quiet and 
soothe the excited animal. 

‘Be quiet, Hover, good dog; lie down, sir; 
kenned up.* But Rover treated mo with perfect 
iiidiilercnce, contenting himself with violent 
plunges tow.ards my visitor, whose safety evidently 
Jay only in the strength of Rover’s chain. 

‘ Is he savage I’ ask(‘d Mr Gordon. 

‘Not in the le.'ist,’ 1 replied; ‘with us, at all 
events. 1 daresay he could he to strangers; he 
keeps intruders at 11 distance if he is nnch.'iined.’ 

* bo you ever unchain liirii 7 ’ he asked. * 1 have 
such a strange horror of dogs that I hope you 
won’t let him loose whilst I am here. They sjiy 
every one. has some pot aversion ; dogs are mine.’ 

‘Jlow extraordinary!* 1 answered. ‘1 thought 
every one liked dogs. I am x)AHicnlar 1 y fond of 
them.* 


I could fancy the latter part of his sentence was 

B ' tly true. Gentlemaiuy and nice as Arthur's 
seemed, there was a thinness about the lips 
and a pcculiur coldness in his eyes that enabled mo 
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to imagine it inros possible his dislike might beget 
dislike in animals so wondrously gifted with 
instinct as those four-footed fiicuds. But the 
thougiit was a passing one. We moved on to the 
house ; and iifler disniissiiig liis cab, Mr (Jordon 
and I entered the lilmiry, which, though dignified 
on account of its book-shelves, 1 suppose, with that 
name, was a sniull room ail joining the grander but 
far less coinforLiblc drawing-room. 

Mr (Joiiloii presently informed me that he could 
only remain for two or three days at the utmost, 
os he was obliged to be in London on some very 
important business by the end of tlu^ week, ile 
was home on very short leave fj'oiii Jiidia, conse- 
quently was obligtid to curtail all his visits into 
very liinit(‘d periods ; but he knew Ailliur would 
be so glad to know tliat he liad ^oeu me, and if I 
had anylliing I. wanted sent out to him, lie would 
bo so glad to take cliai>;e of it. 

[ had iiolhiiig jiarticular to send, but T was 
truly glad to bear of my brother, and after dinner | 
we sat talking of him for a long lime. ^Ir Clurilon | 
was a most agreeable comiMinioii, so well iuiurmed | 
and coiivoisahic that the lime slipped by Jiiost | 
pleiLsantly", uinl it was quite hiie when it first | 
occiUTCil to me to propose retiring to bed. It J 
was only then that 1 thought of tolling him of j 
the chances that our rest might be disagreeably : 
disturbed ; but once having got upon the subject, 

1 unburdened myself pretty freely. That iny 
house w'oiild escape I confessed I IVdt more lluui 
doubtful ; ami 1 detailed, with one e.vceptioii, 
my various modes of defejicc, the revolver, the 
cutlass, and last not least —Hover. 

* Pray, let me be Rover’s siibslilutc for to-night,' 
said Mr (Jordon. ‘I am a particularly light 
sleeper, and 1 don't think a mouse could stir with- 
out waking iiic*. W^hy don't you send aw'ay your 
valuables 1 ' he continued. * llToii rIiouM have 
them deposited in the bank at Louioii.' 

‘ It certainly would not be a bad plan,' I agreed ; 
‘at present it would be rather a blow to bo robboib* 

* 1 should think so/ replied Mr (Jordon. ‘ Ihit do 
you mean to say you would shoot a iiiuii in cold 
blood if you 8a\v liiiii in your house ? ' 

‘ Undoubtoilly,' I nqdied. 

‘Or run him through (he body witli your cut- 
lass?' hiuglicd my companion. 

* Or run him lliroiigh the body with my cutlass,’ 

I answered, with an immense tone of unhesitating 
valour and courage — ‘just os coolly os 1 could tike 
my breakfast.’ 

‘You are a brave iiian/ observed Mr Gonlon. 

‘ I would rather be robbed than coinmit iiiunler.' 

‘ Would you ? ' I responded, iny courage ri*<ing 
with this unwonted accusation of braver}'. ‘I 
wouldn’t.' I felt an arrant impostor as 1 spoke, as 
1 knew well enough in my heart that my senti- 
ments had been most falsely expounded, and that 
I fully indorsed the opinion lie had expressed in 
prefciTing to be royally robbeil mthcr than imbrue 
ray hands with the blood of a fellow-creature ; 
however, the weapons gave me a feeling of security, 
though 1 hail often wondered, if it came to the 
scratch, what use 1 could possibly make of them. 

‘ 1 should bi! inclined to trust to a goml thick 
stick/ he implied; ‘you may rely upon my co- 
operation as far as that goes.-— By the bye,’ he 
continued, ‘ I am not sure that 1 ever saw a cutlass. 
It hoB a piratical sound about it ; 1 should like to 
have a look at it.’ 


Of course I glailly acceded to his request ; and 
another hour or more was spent in my dressing- 
rooni examining the weapons and talking over 
various matters concerning t hem. 'J'lic cutlass, a 
long keeii-bladcd steel, was liandled very carefully 
by Air (Jordon, and the revolver also came in fora 
very searching insjiection. 

‘ You are a bolil man/ he said, as he replaced it 
in iU ca.^*, ‘to keep loaded lireariiis in yuur house: 
it has often Idl to serious aci-idenls.* 

‘'lo tell you Ibo Irulh/ 1 s-aid, ‘these are the 
last cartridges L posscr:.'. I have ordered some more, 
but they haven't come yet.' 

‘And for siifelv’s sake, yon keep those you have 
ready for iiiimedi.ite use.* Well, don’t present at 
me, I beg, in the hurry of the moment, if wc 
shftultl be attackiMl,' responded my visitor in a 
jocular sort of manner. ‘1 shouldn’t like to liave 
it within six ]»ae,es in your hands. 1 am beginning 
to think you are rather a sanguinary individual. 
1 Jiiiiey you are the terror of the neighbourhood.' 

'I'his ridiculous assertion rather tickled my 
vanity : the. seni?atioii was so perfectly new to me, 
and w.‘us so pleasant, that lliougli I ultcred a faint 
dissent, 1 felt siirii I left him umhu' the impression 
that J was a regular ruDian by repiilatiou. 

At last wc parted for the night ; hut before doing 
so, r conlidcd tlie cutlass to niy friend, retaining 
the pistol myself, so that in the event of anything 
oecurriiig, we were both fully prepared. 

However, nothing happened to disturb us. We 
met at breakfast, and mutually laughed over my 
ujmece.ssary prec^aulions. 


INDIA DURING THE MONSOON. 

The breaking of the monsoon (as the commence- 
ment of tliu rainy season in India is termed) is 
sncli a ivoiidcr in nature, that ire pro])ose giving 
an account of what was c.\pcricticca at Kinrachee 
in the year 1874. On the occasion in question, 
the temperature had for many days been most 
oppres.'sive, unrelicvinl even by the coininiratively 
cool sea-breeze which usually blew for an hour 
or two in the forenoon, but which during this 
perioil brought no rooliie.ss with it ; whilst the 
nights were rendered almost imb(\arablc by a land- 
breeze which, uriginutiiig in the hot sandy plains of 
Sinde, blew over the .station witli stifling warmth. 

If the reader will recall his sensations during 
some of the warme.st days of the })a8t snuinicr, he 
may obtain an a])proxiiiiatc idea of the climate of 
the hot stations of India by remeniberiiig lliat the 
highest reading of the Ihennonieter at mid-day 
in the shade here, would be hailed as a deliciou.s 
midnight tmnperatiirc thurc, during the hot season. 

Day afliir day and night after night, the con- 
dition cd’ the atmo-sphero was so oppressive us 
to lead to a feverisli anxiety for a change of 
temperature. Two or three cases of hent-apo- 
plexy which occurreil during this period did not 
tend* to elevate our si»iril.-i ; and old residents 
gravely shook their Jieads as they foretold the 
early approacli of the niunsouus, and prognosticated 
an unusual rainfall, to be certainly followed by 
a season of cpideiuic sickiies.s. At sunset every 
evening huge masses of clouds were piled up iii 
the west, as if the welcome down-pour weiu at 
hand ; but the following morning a cloudless sky 
and a sim of uiidimiuished power brought dis- 
appointment to the scores of pei-spiring mortals. 
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who Riiw bcforo tliciiii 3 'et another day of Bulfuring. diirkneas rendered all the more intense by the 
The residents, of course, adopted such means os vividness of almost incessant Hashes of liglitniiie, 
they fancied or could command, to counteract accompanied by deafening peals of thunder, whiw 
the ellects of the unusual heat, the majority drowned all attempts at verbal couiiuunicatiun 
liaviug recourse to mats msule of a kind of grass with each other — the loudest shout being inaudible 
mit — which when dump eiiiitted a faint scent— in the general uproar. J am no coward ; but during 
suspended over tlie open doorways, and kept the twenty minutes or so the storm was at its worst, 
constantly moist with water, the evaporation of I must confess to a very uncomfortable feeling of 
Avhich to some extent cooled the air in its passage insecurity, os also to having hail a very keen per- 
tlirougli the iiiat^ and rendered it less dry. ilebind ception of the utter helplessness of man to X)rotcct 
these mats the inhabitants sat or lounged, amij'cd himself against the weapons (}f Nature’s armoury, 
in the thinnest of garments, to obtain such beneiit Mor wtu'e the Hiirrounilings calculated to calm 
as they might from the cooled air. excited nerves. The terror of ray wife was only 

For our pait we obtained some relief by opening excceilcd by that of our cook and ayah, who 
cveiy window and door of tins house at daybreak, cnmclied in a comer of the room with tlicir beads 
mid fastening them u]> as closc],y sis po;jsible an envelojuid in their clothing, and were treiiibling 
hour or two sifterwaids, ivbicli liad the effect of in every limb ; it being a very curious trait 
shutting out some portion of the inleiise mid-day of the native charocler that, though used to 
heat. At night tlie place was sigain openc<l, and severe tliinider-storms at the monsoon season, 
we slept upon a c; 1 iar])oy or native coiich, plaeeil ver\' many of them entertain an almost chililisli 
between two doorways, in the often nnfultilled dreail of tlie noise of the thunder, and invariably, 
hope that iKTchaiicc a current of air might he if permitted, seek the protection of their master 
set np for our benefit. Sound sleep, even liad or mistress during such storms. Under the 
the temiieratun* permitted it, vras impossible for circmiislances, I liailed with Ihuukrulness the 
man}* minutes together, owing to the irritation ]>lashing of water on the roof, and noted a diminii- 
caused by pricJchj-hciit, a complaint we can only lion in the roar of tlie storm and the Minding 
describe as an itching sensation over the whole glare of the. lightning. A deluge of rain suc- 
hotly, ntid for which 1 believe there is no i-emetly ceeded ; ami the smid-storm liuving juissed over, 


e\ce]it time and patience. 


the thunder-peals Averc soon iimlistinguishahle 


However, the days passed by, matters appar- fimu the general noise, ami all traiu'. of the liuni- 
ently growing worse ; until at Icnglli, between cane Avas now drowned in the ]>aUering of the 
one and two o’clock one morning, while trying to rain, which fell in sucli quantitie'*, that what, was 
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obtain some ivpo.^e, 1 Avas aroused to full conscious- 
ness by the soughing of the Avind in the far ilis- 
tancc. Rising, 1 weiit to IIk* door facing the aa’csI, 
and beheld a sight Avhich impri'sstMl itself forcibly 


recently lui expanse ot sun-dried .sand, gaping 
for moisture, was quickly couA’crtod into a wateiy 
SAvanip. 

As the monsoon is not constant in its visits to 


i upon iny memoiy. Ovcrlieail, the moon and j^tars | Kurmcliee, sometimes not a ilroj) of rain falling 
I shone with a .sijlendoiir only seen in tropical and j tor tAA’O or three years, particular preparations 
i Mib-tro2jical regions. Not a cloud obscured tli«-ir for it.s visit on that occa-sion had not, in many 
I beauty. All around, objects Avc?ro as plainly visible iii.-itunccs, been niaile ; consequently, numerous 
[ as in the light of day, Avliilst over all there reigned Avei*e tlie complaints of roofs partially untiled, 

I that iiroverbial calm and .strange hush Avliicli ]*re,- Avliere the crows — Avhose mischievous habits your 
I cede a storm. AAvay on the Avestem horizon wixa ciirrespondeiil so graphically descrilied in a late 
I rapidly rising towards the zenith an intensely iiumher —liml broken or loosened the tiles, and ilie 
black mass, within Avhich lurid lightning avjis ince.s^- .suhsecpioiil sAvamping of interiors, 
saiitly Hashing ; at times dazzling the. eye Avitli a For a month or more aflerwaiils the min fell 
broad sheet of flame, and anon forming cliet?k- at intcrval.s, hut Avas not accompanied Avitli 
ered patterns of tire. As the moments passed, the tliuiuler or lightning. ToAvards tm: end of the 
soughing of the Avind increased to a roar, and the first AA^cek the tris's had lost their dingy, sunhiirnt 
mass of clouds assumed the ajipearaiice of an appeanimse, and Avere clotheil with le' cly green 
immense solid body, fonning a dark hackgrouml foliage. M’lie l;itely dazzling sandy plains were 
against which the moonlit trees and sand-hills Tendered vi'.nlant liy the young gras., bhides, and 
shewed in bold i-eli of. The vivid play of the light- the temperuliii'e hud fallen to aa'Iui*, after the 
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ning continued, but the ixill of the ihniidcr could 
not be distingui.shed in the general roar of tlie storm. 


receding heat, appearcrl to hi! cool and enjoyable ; 
lit between the shoAVGra tlie sun slmne with 


Whilst the mass advanced it seemed to cTiA'clofi in undiminished forae, diuAving from the moist 
litter darkness tlio ohjiicts over which it iAas.*-;od, gnmnd heavy vaiiours, I'cnderiiig great care iicces- 
ns ctrectiially obscuring them as if a pall had liecn sary to avoid suddiui chills with their consequents, 
suddenly suspended before them. While the stonn fevers and dysentery. 

continueil to approach, all immediately around Tn tlic llcccan, Ai'lierc the monsoon is un annual 
me was hushed and calm. Not a breath slirrcd, ]i]ienomenon, the heat, for the few days inimcdi- 
not a leaf moved. Not a cloud the size of a man’s atcly jireccding its hrt^aking, is must ujipressive ; 
lianil obscured the brilliancy of the finnamerit in hut as nobody who can by any possibility avoid 
advance of the intense darkness Avithin which the it, remains on the plains daring that season, it is 
storm was raging, and which was momentarily seldoni cxperieiiceil by Europeans likely to write 
enveloping objects nearer and nearer. Rut in a about India, and consc(|ueuily is seldom mcutioiicd. 
veiy few minutes a strong blast of sultiy air Pleasant enough as a residence during nine 
heralded tlu! advent of the hurricane, which, muntlis of the year, the Deccan in June, July, 
before I could rush into the house and secure the and August is a most uncomfortable place to live 
door, was upon ns, bearing with it a vast body of in. Then it is that the air is filled at intervals 
sand. In a moment we were in the midst of a with fine sandy particles Avhicli, borne along by 
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gnats of ivind, form tlit; imich-rlrcaded sand* 
^nna. 1 have frequently watched the advance 
of one of these storms which, in the distance, 
appeared like a brownish cloud, before which dcail 
leaves and loose Tnb])ish of all kinds were swept 
with resistless violence. Its passage*, over the 
spot on which I stood would occupy perhaps 
one minute, perhaps ten ; but long or stort as the 
time might be, within that period everything 
srithin the house that afforded a hslgnicnt for 
dust, would become thickly incnistcd witli it. Bo 
dense arc some of these clouds of sand, they have 
a veiy perceptihle influence on the light of the 
sun, sometinios ohscuring it to such an c.Ytcnt m 
to produce a soini-darkuess. Ocnernlly they were 
not precetled by any movement of the air, but 
held their course after the manner of a sr|nall, 
nnd left behind them, so far as atmosplu^rlc dis- 
til rhance was coneorned, no trace of thtn'r passage. 
Whirlwinds would also frequently sweep over 
the place during this season ; hut these were not a 
source of much ineouvenienco, excci)t when of‘ 
unusual dimensions, or when a pi^rsfin chanced to 
I be caught in the vrirtex of one, when his iimhrella 
! would run the risk of being twisted out of his 
hands and carried sonic distance away, and his 
skin ache with a peculiar sousalion, caused hy the 
whirling of sand and rubbish nronnrl him. I have 
heard stories of jx-nple being lilted off their feet 
hy whirlwinds ; nut I. never saw or felt one of 
sullicicnt power to produce that olVoct, though it 
is qiiiU* possible that such may have occurred in 
very iiiiiisnal seasons. 

When the monsoon docs break, it is pretty 
much after the manner described nliove ; but f<»r 
the first three or four weeks, Ihundcw-storms arc 
frequent, and the downfall of rain more jirotracted 
jind abundant, W’ith very little diminution of teni- 
pcralure. Nevertheless, a great change takes 
place in llic atmosphere, in so far us before the 
ailvont of the monsoon it was too dry, it then 
becomes too humid ; and one's sensations for the 
lii-st few days are those one might experience 
while passing through the drjdng-rooiii of a large 
laundry. Every article of use or oniainent is 
coveruil willi a slimy condensation of vapour 
which, un1(;s3 roniovcil, is quickly converted into 
mildew; w'hilst, notwithstanding the heat, it is 
found necessary to keep cliarcoal tires alight in 
sitting and shuqiing rooms to in some ine:isurc 
counteract the eifccts of the prevailing dam]mc8.s. 
Tlion too, comes an increased plague of insects for ' 
which India is notorious. Winged ants in thou- | 
sands flutter about the rooms, and ornament the 
furniture with their discarded menibers, unless 
cveiy open door or window is protected hy a blind 
of Bidit bamboo ; whilst fleas in tens of thousands 
enjoy their span of existence, to the ^eat discom- 
fort of the legitimate occupants of the house. 
Whence these latter insects come, and whither 
they go, was always a mystery to me. On one 
day not a member of this unpleasant family is 
visible ; on the next their presence is but* too 
patent, even to tlic most unobsen^ant ; and after 
a stay of some days they have gone as suddenly 
AS they come I Wnite ants, at all times a serious 
annoyance, appear to acquire fresh energy, and 
necesaitato numerous precautions being taken 
a^nst tlicir ravages ; whilst other ants, both 
black and red, become especially active. Frogs, 
of coune, abemnd, the whole plain being mure 


or less covered with water ; but these arc n»)t 
mill’ll of a nuisance, excttnl when one happens to 
place a bare foot on the slimy jacket of a wander- 
ing iiicmhcr of the species whose fancy has led him 
to explore tlie mystesries of his — or her bedroom. 

The mosquiUi, whose powers of annoyance can 
only be appreciateil hy its victims, literally swarms 
at this pt^riod ; not, be it understofMl, in swanns of 
dozens together as gnats are seen in England, but 
iiiore after the iiiaiiiier of common house-llic. 4 , encli 
iiidiviiliial being quite indepenrlent in its motions. 
Another insec.t, wliich fortunuUdy is not ve.ry 
abiunlaiit, also makes its appearance aliout this 
time. It docs not sting or bite, .and generally is 
lianiiless enough, fluttering about the light, or 
crawling over the book one is reading, until per- 
clmiice, a stranger to its jicciiliarities may cru>li it 
with the htiml, when it emits a most oifensivc 
stench, which is very ditficult to remove. But as 
the nionsoon prog'ro.sses, the unusual vitality of 
the insect tribe diminislies, and gnulually returns 
to its normal state. 

1 would here Siiy a wonl or two as to the annoy- 
ances cfiuscd by inscsets, which arc apt to be much 
ox.%'ger.ite(l by some persons, perhaps because the 
aggrcssoi¥! are different from those to whose attacks 
they have been habituated in England ; or perhaps 
the aggression provas more aniio}'ing to people 
whc»sc nerves are irritated by excessive licat. 
Upon consideration, and after expe.rience in both 
countries, I do not believe that, given the same 
condition of climate, Indian insects are much more 
troublesome than those of Great Britain. The 
(.'mnmon house-fly has at certain seasons as great a 
power as the mosquito of sctriously atfectiiig the 
temper of a drowsy man. Indeed, I think iho fiy 
even worse than the mosquito, and certainly quite 
as diiliiMilt to catch. Ants, moths, and even fleas 
are common enough in England, and though, as 
befori) stated, the climate makes a difference, they 
do .sometinuts annoy even the most phlegmatic 
Englishman ; hut being habituated to them, he 
.accepts the. annoyance as a mailer of coiu'se, os does 
.also the tlioroiiglily acclimalised Anglo-Indian the 
attacks »)f his tormentors.* 

Let it not, liowever, be assumed lliat the grum- 
bling AnglivTndiaii's grievance is an entirely friv- 
olous one. In the >vorst moutlis of the year his 
noriiiul condilion of lempor can only be described 
as ' (!ross,’ when the smallest trifles have a most 
irritating etlcct on the nerves. At such a time the 
discovery that the soles of a pair of boots, or the 
contents of a box of linen, carelessly left upon the 
floor for a few hours, have funiishcti a meal for a 
colony of white ants, is apt to interfere with that 
feeling of gooil-hiimonr so necessaiy to real com- 
fort. Nor when, wearied with the exhaustive heat 
of the day, one fain would sleep, does the occasional 
sharp ‘sting* of the stray mosquito, which trill 
remain within the curtains, act us a very powerful 
opiate. Other and such-like i>etty annoyances 
could he enumerated ; but these will be sufficient, 
if the reader will kindly recall his own feelings of 
irritation when annoyed, os he must have been at 
some time nr other, Ly some troublesome meinbei 

* Wn very seriously doulit if there bo insects in 
India more tr^-ing to the bauper tluui the tiny midgos 
wliich abound on the West const of Scotland. So great 
indeed is tlicir toniientiug power tliat wo li.ivo Inron 
n*|ieatndly driven indoors boforu their attacks. The same 
rciiiark applies to the ‘deg,’ the aiiglci's pest.— ED. 0, J, 
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Prior lid. 


I Most of tlic {^eatcst works of nature arc done 
; hy the humblest instruments ; and tlie history of 
I individual man follows the same laws as tliat 
i which builds mountains and raises continents. 

; Very few sudden and isolated cabistruphes come 
; into one’s life, all things being linked one with 
I another, and as a rule, beginning with the simplest 
; genn of a chance event. If. Life is n succession 
of Ifs. The visit where we meet our ‘ fate the 
book by which wo arc inflamed with the ardent 
. longing of youth for such and such a profession ; 
the conversation whereby we are first led to 
consider the desirability of embarking in that 
concern which makes or breaks our fortune ; 
the voyage where w’e are shipwrecked and lose 
our all or maybe our life ; all these great events 
whereby we live in prosperity or die in distress 
come about os the seipiciice of that simple word 
If. If 1 had not gone; If I had not seen; 
then the whole course of my life would have 
lieen cJiaiiged and the page of private history 
headed with iny name would liavc been diifcrciitly 
worded and differently illustrated. 

For the marriages that arc mode as the natural 
result of neighbourhood, how mauy arc due to 
this imp of chance, this intrusive and intermeddling 
little If? You, stationed in the far East, arc 
invited to spend one of u choice of months at 
your undo’s, when you are at home for your two 
years’ leave. You choose at hazard that which 
a girl from the for north has been invited to 
pass at her school-fellow’s. You two meet, fall 
in love, and marry. But for that If— If you 
hod not chosen this special month and had chosen 
any other you would never have met. The lines 
of your lives were traced on different planes 
altogether, and hut for the chance of a coincident 
invitation the whole of your after-histories would 
have been arranged and transacted apart. She 
would not have married a man whose destinies 
lay in India ; she would not have lost her health, 
been obliged to come home with her baby, have 
lingered a little while, pale and tremulous, at the 


dear old manse, and then have gone to sleep with 
her child in the quiet cliurchyard for ever. If 
she had married Donald yonder, the young laird 
who had loved her fiom a boy, but who, good 
and bravo as he was, hod not known how to 
strike her fancy — but if - -that fateful If !— she had 
married him and had lived as of old in the fresh 
free mountain air, she would have probably been 
the joyful mother of many children, and would 
have lived into old age. And hatl you married 
that fliscinating little Creole whom you were 
‘spooning’ before you w'ent to Cromer, you would 
have had a wife who would have withstood the 
heat of Agra, and you too would have hod a happy 
life. Instead of which she must needs go off 
with her handsome consul tu the chill climate 
of C'auada, where she was nipped like a hothouse 
plant set out on a winter’s night, and fell into 
death tlirougU the cold as your poor mountain 
nymph fell into dcatli through tho heat. The 
lives that would have been bom into the world 
liad those two marriages been other than they 
were, moke an appreciable sum of difference 
in current history ; while who can count up 
all that would have been and would not have 
been, had things been armnged in an exactly 
contrary direction, .and the woof and warp of 
this strange web of life been dyed of diflcrciit 
colours and led through different ‘cards.’ If! — 
grim builder of tombs, silent architect of temples 
for the nations and of cottage lioiiius for tho 
lowly people alike ; If -by whom the cradle 
is filled and the hearth left desolate and the 
great books of history are wTitten, together with 
the little poems of private lovers and tho faint 
dirges of unnoted sorrows— what misery might 
be prevented could we but see tho flice of the 
hitc that hides behind that veil— could we but 
read the lines that follow on the preface ! 

If. If the Duke d’Alva had never been born ? 
If Mary Stuart’s boy-husband hod not died, and 
Scotland hod been ruled by a viceroy who under- 
stootl the temper of the times and sympathised 
with the heart of the people ? If Mary Tudor had 
borne a fine lusty boy who hod united Henry’s force 
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aaid Philip’s tenacity, EngliRh conrogo and Spanish 
bigotry? If Madame M^,re had died before she 
gave life to the babe whom she called Napoleon ; 
or if he, U petit himself, running with uncertain 
feet about the rooms and corridors of that Corsican 
house had slipped on the stairs and brokim his iwo- 
year-old neck at the bottom 1 If the son of Queen 
llortensc hod married soino ricli soap - Ixiilci-’s 
daughter in Tybumia, and had ienouiic(Ml his 
dreams of ambition for the realities of good living 
J— the potentiality of a thn)ne for mcinbcrahip at 
White’s and extensive dealings at Tattersairs ? If 
Sir Robert Peel bad not gone out riding that day I 
and if Cavour had had an English physician? 
Well- -Tf— If- if all those things had been or had 
not been the whole history of Europe would have 
been changed ; and with this general history the 
life or death, the iniseiy or well-being of countless 
individuals, and the still greater siinpression or 
the yet more glorious recognition of tlie Truth by 
which men are made rich and glad. Even we 
Britons ourselves, less dependent than any nation 
in Europe on the life or doings of one man, even 
we would have modified much of our public action 
had the astute leader of tlio Liberals I'cmaincd at 
the helm for a few ^’cara longer, going fair and 
softly on the way of reform, neither friglitcuing 
the timid nor enra^iig the prejudiced, but know- 
ing how to bide his time and when to hoKl his 
hand, as well as when to set all sail and make a 
I bold push for the dcstineil port. And though 
I ‘Italia Una’ has done well, Uod bless her! and 
walked wisely on more tliaii one diflicult ixith, yet 
it is no ingratitude to those who have condiictcul 
her to say that, had her great master-spirit lived, 
she would have done even better than she has 
done. To reco^ise possibilities is not to slint 
one’s eyes to tfie things which are actual and 

5 resent ; and to mourn for Cavoui is not to 
eroise his successors. 

What odd chances come about by this If ! If my 
friend E— had not dined at a certain house one 
day she would not have heard a discussion about 
Paris and the Easter holidays, and she would not 
therefore have been taken over by her friends. If 
licr friends had not chosen for their visit to Ver- 
sailles the very day when slie could not accompany 
them, she would not have hud time or opportunity 
for paying a visit on her own account In which 
COSO she would have heard nothing about the pro- 
jected sojourn at Ti-ouvillc for the suinnier. If she 
had not gone to Trouville slie would not have seen 
her old school-fellow and fiivoaritc, so long lost 
sight of, designing to winter in FloTeuci*. If she 
hail not gone to FloTcncc she would not liavc taken 
pretty Beatrice, just out of school and dhcefunrH 
for the next year. If Beatrice had not gone to Flor- 
ence she would not have met with young Hardman 
from California, making the tour of the old world 
before returning to the new ; hence she would not 
have married him; hence she would not have 

induced my friend E , a lonely old maid who 

bail grown to love licr sweet chaigc like her own 
daughter, to go out with her and her kindly 
husriand. And if E— had not gone, out she 
would not have visited the Yosemito Valley that 
day when the leaden bolted, the stage came to grief, 
and the poor dear was thrown to the ground, with 
concussion of the brain and the end of all things — 
of works and days and timo and change for ever ! 


The whole chain was formed of a aeries of Ifs, 
any one of ta/iich imnting would have set all the 
rest awry, and would have woven life into qnite 
another pattern of events. But who knows if a 

more beantiful pattern 7 For even to poor E , 

who came to her end thereby, was not death the 
sweet gofl of rest and release rather than the 
ghastly King of Terron ? 

The maguitiide of the chances lying in what are 
apparently the most unimportant circumstances 
is one of the appalling considerations of life. It 
is as if we were oeset by gigantic unknown forces 
which manipulate us according to their will ; wc 
all the while ignorant of their presence and power- 
less to prevent their action. No amount of caution 
secures us ; and no defence by foresiglit, calculation, 
or distrust avails. The first link of all our future 
wealth or poverty, happiness or misery, is forged 
at nothing more important than a commonpLice 
dinner or a five o'clock ieiL Are we never to accept 
an invitation to dinner because of the unknown 
force waiting for us there 1 Is five o'clock tea to 
be to us like the Eltiusiuian mysteries to tlie un- 
initiated— a thing tf‘Triblc and forbidden? Tf we 
were to let that fear of the hidden poll ties 
lying beneath unimportant action gi^t posse. ..on of 
us, life would become impossible, and our only place 
then would bo a mounstery or a convent, with the 
heavy doors duly barred against frccilom aiul the 
world, and the dim dull windows looking only into i 
the safe cloisters of the confraternity. 

If. Through the sighing of the sorrowful and 
the groan iiigs of the oppressed breaks in the sweet 
laugh ter of the young, sound triumphantly the 
hymns of the glad. Jt is not all sorrow by which 
we arc surrouiulcil, and the chances by which our 
future is moulded do not spring nut from misfor- 
tune, trouble, disasler only. Sometimes these : 
dumb blind drifting c.hauccs lead us into fairer pas- 
tures than those which wc have hitherto known, and i 
the stranger guests eiitertaincd at our hearth may 
be angels unawares as well as crafty men or cruri . 
demons. Floundering in the drag-net of an un- = 
scrupulous exploiter— !\s so often liajmens to those 
who are ignorant of the inotliods oi business and 
loo upright themselves to suspect others of evil — 
poor dudgeon, marked down for prey, chances to ■ 
dine with his friend Manifold at bis club. Here 
he meets with a brisk man of the world, well 
versed in all those crooked ways of life wliich he . 
terras more graphically than elegantly Dod^s — , 
Dodges all in a lump together; drag-nets oi ex- ; 
ploitcrs, bubbles blown in the City, and grappling- 
nooks cast into deed and share oy trustees with- 
out conscience and speculative solicitors who are 
‘ certain to be able lo jiay it back when wantol.’ 
Gudgeon has begun to be uneasy about his liabili- 
ties; doubtful of the wisdom of his investments ; 
anxious to swim to the month of that drag-net and 
swim himself clear of those inclosing meshea 
His intelligence is asserting itself over his more 
high-BOuled but less rational habit of trust Ho is 
beginning to see a little light where formerly he 
had been voluntarily blind ; and that little 
is shewing him some very ugly things indeed. 
He unbosoms to his friend Manifold, ana Manifold 
looks grave ; when presently there bustles up, roqr» 
w^-woshed, brisk, alert, this very bloodhound ol 
Dodges— the clairvoyant of rascality— Ferret, the 

famous Ferret, who seems to know by 
when ascheme is sound or what he cslls ‘fishy 



word is his, not oui»— and whose advice delivered 
gratia ia worth any man’s fortune to buy. Monifuld 
hails him, and the perolexities of Gudgeon are 
detfuled. In an instant l^rret has the scent * The 
thing is a swindle, my dear sir, and you must back 
out of it without loss m time. At the best you must 
lose, but ^ou need not lose so much as you inevit- 
ably will if you remain in the concern. Hack out, 
and blow your burnt fingers cool’ 

Gudgeon takes his advice and backs out; and 
thus^ saves himself and the ])artner of his bosom, 
his little ones and his old mother from absolute 
destitution— -and all liy the diancc of nn Tf. If 
ho had not walked down llond Street that fourth 
of May he would not have met Manifold ; and 
Manifold, who never reineinbers any one wlien 
out of sight, would not have asked Liin to dine 
at his club the next day. Not dining at his club, 
Gascon would not bave hod the chance of a 
confidential talk in the first place, nor of an intiu- 
duction to Ferret in Ihi! second ; and if he had not 
met Ferret just when he did, and withdrawn just 
when he did, he would have been laid by the 
heclf helpless ; for the bubble burst, and the poor 
ere -4 in the drag-net were landed, and the 
expK .eT grew fat while his victims waxed lean, 
and some of them disappeared altogctluir. That 
was on If to he emblazoned by Gudgeon in gold 
and purple on the whitest and softest vellum to 
he found ; an If which saved one at least out of a 
crowd lost, and where but for it, that one would 
liavc been lost too. 

What ])1easant days have come alxmt by ffs! 
•-wlmt charming companionship have sprung, 
like flowers blooming from a wind-sown seed, 
from the merest caprice of fate, the smaliest, 
most insigiiiticaiit little turn of the wheel, 
with If os the hsuidlc working I A day spent in 
llcrlfoidsbirc was the seed which here the fruit 
of an autumn’s shooting in the Highlands; a 
ganlen party at the Liikes culminated in a season 
passed in town ; a ball in Grosvenor Square 
began the acquaintance w’hicli ended, so far as 
separate acquaintance went, in 8 t Gcoige’s Hano- 
ver i:k|uaFu ; lliough alas ! St George’s Hanover 
Square, for one, destroyed all the preliminaries 
already gone through in the same direction for 
another. For 3 ’oung eyes are bright and 3 ’oung 
hearts sometimes iiiisteiuly ; and Mary was too 
pretty a bridesmaid not to be ailuiired, while 
John was too much in love not to be jealous. 
And when Uiat liandsome captain w'illi his tawny 
moustache and lonlly manner, appro])riiited the 
pretty bridesmaid to himself, in tlic manner of a 
raver bold reserving the best prize for his own 
share, that rather sullen and desperately jealous 
lover of hers took lire and fright, and never having 
htul a very finn hold on the ^rl’s heart, lost that 
which he hail, by reason of his foolish temper and 
unwise display. And so it came about that 
escaped from his grasp altogether, and the captain 
earned her off in the end as his own. That was 
a bad If lor John ! And yet maybe not so bad 
after all ? Better no wife than one unloving and 
reluctant ; and, as marriage does not heal a jealous 
temper any more than it makes a sulky one inog- 
nammous, neither does it make a pretty woman 
anjrthing but an admirable thing to look at, and, 
if intdli^t and plea^L an agreeable one to talk 
to. If John had married 7— -there would then most 
probably have been a veiy long and w’eary way 


of inisundeFstanding to get through before they 
would have come out into' the serene light of peace 
and confidence, if indeed they ever did. They 
might have done so badly together that they 
might have been obliged to separate ; or Mary 
inight have pined away and died of that deadly 
disease known as despair but which is called a 
broken heart ; or John might have taken to drink 
to drown his self-made cares, or Mary to flirtation 
of all audacious sort to give him cause for his dis- 
comfort A whole world of eveutualities would 
have hung upon that If, which now hung on the 
If of the other side, if Ada (’rofton had not gone 
to the l)al] ill Grosvenor Square she would never 
liavc met with Morton Ward ; Mary would not 
have been invited to her wedding as her hride’s- 
maiil ; Captain Duncan would not have been * iiest- 
man’ to her sweet senioritv on th^. maids’ aide; 
and llie whole of the after chapter would not have 
been written — with poor gloomy miserable John 
going off to Charleston and dying of yellow fever 
within the year. 

If my eldest boy Inul not bathed in the river 
that day when heated with cricket, he would not 
have had rhemnatic fever; he would not have 
been cripplixl for life; he would have followed 
the career which had been marked out for him, 
for which he had studied, and to which he hatl 
given his heart ; and the army would have liad as 
brave and handsome and high-minded an oflicer 
us could be found within the four seas. But 
he bathed ; look a chill ; hud rheumatic fever, 
whereby he was crippled, helplessly, for life, and 
so had to throw up the Engineers, for which lie had 
been preparing with so miicli zeal and certainty of 
brilliant success, and take to the. law, which he 
detests iind where he will never prosper. And if 
my younger boy had not met Mr Midshipman 
Easy, when staying for his holidays at his aunt’s, 
in all pndiability he would not have been bitten 
witli that fatal passion for tlie sea which resisted 
all counsel, all endeavour to control. For though 
denied the navy, and kept at school till the ago 
was passiMl wdien he could be admitted, in the 
hope that it was but a llccting boyish fancy, ho 
slipped hrs moorings one dark night unknown to 
any one, and, in his admiration for wliat someTone 
calls a ]irison with the chance of drowning super- 
added, sliipped himself ns a sailor before the mast 
on his sixteenth birthday. In this wiiy it was that 
ho began that life of unsellloil adventure which has 
robbed bis mother of a son, his couiilry of a citizen, 
and taken from liis career all solid value and 
satisfaction. 

But If 1 hod put liini into the navy when ho 
was a lad, according to his desire / 

Bo the round goes on ; and to the lives of us all 
comes ever that shaping and dutcniiining If by 
which good and ill fiow together. But of what 
use to look back 7 — of wliat use to lament the inev- 
itable 7 — to bewail the cliaiice which has wrought 
out certainty 7 AV'isdom and courage do much to 
correct the mistakes of ignorance, the iiiisodven- 
turcR of blind action. AVe live in a world hedged 
round on every side with barriers that no human 
power can overleap, no foresight overthrow ; and 
the great events wJiich spring from small causes 
meet us at all four corners. Of what use then to 
fret over the unalterable law 7 That If by which 
our dearest have been lost and ourselves wrecked, 
let it be to us as Uie unseen and irresistible Force 
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which govf^rns us, unkiioivn to ourselves how or 
whj. Aud who but ibols beat their heads against 
stone walls 7 — who but cowards weep for that which 
no tears can restore, and no bewailings remove 7 

THE ARAB WIFE. 

A TALK OF TIIK FOTiVNESIAN SEAS. 

CHAFTER VI.— DINA'ER. 

It was about noon wdicn wo arrived at the castle. 
The place was cn)wded willi bustling servants, 
and it was evident from what was going fonranl 
I that the dinner would be a grand affair. I felt 
more at ease among the Arabs now that I had 
made my prooiif^ as the French say, and chattered 
I away freely to all the young pirates who were 
loitering about. There were not many, for the 
majority were down at the jetty, superintending 
the unloading of the ghee, palm-oil, spices, and as 
much of the other goods as were to be laiideil. 

I While in the midst of an nniinatcd des(‘rij)tion of 
the Dutchman’s astonishment when we jxjiu'cd over 
on his decks, a black Scedi slave announced to 
Aboil and myself that we were to lake our noon* 
tide meal with Nizam; Abdallah, a cousin of 
Abou’s, and an old Arab who acted as ((uartcr- 
master on board Nizam’s proa, were to be present 
also. Abdallah congratulated us on this. He 
said: ^Feriti^hi [Englishnianl, you will certainly 
receive a big present ; a sliawl perhaps, or a 
haiidsonu! tulwar, or maybe a pair of Arab pistols.* 

‘ Well/ 1 said, ‘ what will you get #’ 

Ahou answered for him: * Abdallah will get 
that slave Maiiiie he has been hankering for.’ 

At this there was a broad smile, and the accused 
answered back gaily: Mf Nizam chooses, there 
is room in my house for her.— Abou, wliat do you 
expect 7 Piastres or slaves, or a proa, or what P 
Ahou shook his head. * I make no calculations, 
and least of all do I expect anything so extravagant 
us a proa. But w<i shall soon know, for the 
muezzin must be close at hand, and after pmyers 
we shall ascciuL' 

Shortly after indeed, we heard the cry which 
calls good Mussulmans to prayers ; and every one 
of those who had been chatting so gaily immedi- 
ately knelt, bending the forehcotl to the ground 
nine times and repeating the attributes of Omnipo- 
tence. 

We soon found ourselves in the reccptioii-i'oom 
of A I Reis, which was evulcntly decoraterl for the | 
purpose. Tlie floor had been covered with a fine 
Persian carpet of bright colours with rjuitc a btil* 
liant border, and a splendid praying-carpet hod 
been spreofl over the old sofa. Al lleis was seated 
crossdegged on the sofa, and motioned us to take 
our seats on the soft cai|)et below, and receive 
food from bis own hands. When I participated it 
was the last course of sweetmeats, and ne told 
me that it was his intention to reward me far 
more amply than I could dream of, but that his 
future action was not yet ciuite cl(*ar before him. 
JBut in future/ said he, * you must have a room 
in niy house, and I will appoint a slave to look 
particularly after you and to obey your orilers.’ 

When w(i harl left the room, Abou beckoned to 
me that be hod something of importance to say 
privately, so he led the way to the wild garden 


that surrounded the castle. It was a magnificent 
spectacle, though it was so little cultivated, for it 
seemed Bko a imgment of a tropical jungle which 
hod been droppctl by the hand of an cuenanter on 
the naked hill. Tlie place was fnll of strange fruits 
and flowers : bushes with huge blossoms us bij^ as 
a peck loaf ; cacti for idl the world like twining 
serpents, with the loveliest flowers ; trees twined 
together like lovers in the Arab style ; bowers of 
jessamine and wild grapes, date palms, talipot 
palms, cocoa palling areca mlms, bamboo palms, 
toddy palms— palms everywhere, of which I do not 
know even the names. In one comer stood a 
huge tree, whoso branches rose from the trunk about 
twenty feet from the ground, and then swept clear 
downwards, making a perfect bell tent There 
were cypresses, or something like them, with 
leaves of the darkest green, and olcaudcrs as large 
os English lilac bushes. Even lilac boshes wore 
here too, only they were large trees, fifty feet 
high, with slender graceful branches. There were 
mango trees as big as an oak ; guava trees both 
white and red ; jack trees, os we used to call them 
in India, though I believe they are a kind of 
bread-fruit Others too with a stem os thin j 
as the little linger, rising twenty feet in the air ! 
without a Icaf^ and tcrriiinating at the top with a ' 
circle of bright green leaflets. Underneath these 
were hosts of curious flowers. One thing, how- 
ever, was wanting — there was no grass. 

Abou led me to one of these bowers of jessamine - 
and wild grapes, and commenced : < Jify son, didn’t . 
yon speak once of a kind of proa much foster , 
than a proa that ivos used among the Oloours 7 ’ 

* I replied ; ‘ if you mean the pirogue I : 
spoke about a long time ago ; but you thought the ; 
proa best.’ 

* f think so sf ill/ said he ; * but Nizam is willing ; 
t^t you shall build one, if you can, and he will j 
give it to nici for my own.* 

* Well, but what am J to build it of 7’ 

* AVhutever you like ; yon can take what mate- ; 
rials you choose —you ciiii have the pick <if the ; 
whole island. You can do just what you choose, j 
If you build it, 1 am to command it for myself ; I 
and whatever prizes I make, you shall always have j 
the first and best share, you may depend on that* i 

* 0 Abou, L’ll be ghvl to build it as well as I I 
can, for the sake of all the kindness you have | 
shewn me, not for the sake of anything I can | 
make of it. Only I don’t know much about boat- i 
building, though I remember wtiat my father | 
told me about the pirogues. You’ll have to help j 
me, and get the best proa-buildi.rs to help me; j 
ami then I liclieve ril bo able to turn out the 
fastest and the safest vessel that ever sailed these 
seas.’ 

Abou licrc grasped my hands warmly, and iM^an 
to dilate upon the splendid times wo wonld have, 
and the prizes we would take, and what arlvcntuica 
wc would seek when the pirogue was finished. 1 
paiticipated in his raptarcs, and looked forward 
eagerly to that haxipy time. I was quite on for 
the undertaking. 

‘Aboil/ I cried, ‘when shall wo commence 
working at her 7’ 

‘ Wo must wait,' said he, ‘ until the things have 
been removed from the big vessel. That won’t 
take long, for tlie best part will remain where it 
is now. Then, when all the Malays and Papuans 
have lefl;^ you can look around and take what you 
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want Then when you have got yonr materials, 
you and I will begin an soon as Nizam has sailed.' 

* Sailed ! Where is lie going to sail to V 

* He is going to take the big vessel to sell the 

car^.’ 

‘Why don’t we go with him ?* 

‘ Because he docs not take us. Besides, wc shall 
have the boat to build.’ 

With this unsatisfactory reply Abou departed, 
leaving me in the gaideii. 1 wandered around, 
delighting in the beauties of the place, listlessly 
plucking the flowers that arrested iny notice, until 
1 came to a spot that was all sombre, dark, thick 
evergreens, extending like a wall. For Bonie reason 
— I don’t know why — I determined to make my 
way through this dark huge licdge, and brushed 
through with determiiiatiori, until I found my way 
absolutely and completely arrested by a towering 
fence of prickly-pear. 1 looked in vain for an 
outlet, but saw none ; so I w’alkcd alongside the 
wall of prickles for some two hundred yards, when 
I came to a naiTow opening in the fence of cacti 
1 marched in, and found a tortuous passage, very 
narrow, very winding, which 1 followed mechanic- 
ally, being unabhi to see a yard before me, so short 
were the turna At length it broadened a little, 
and the passage became less winding, and I could 
hear in the distance soinclhiiig like a waterfall. 
As I got nearer, 1 could distinguish the sound as 
the plashing of a fountain. In a niunient 1 heard 
women’s voices talking in Arabic, and 1 felt a trifle 
scared, because 1 began to (utiiijinihend where I was 
getting to. 1 knew that if Nizam should lind me, 
my hcotl would leave my shoulders with terrible 
despatch, and yet I could nut resist the teuipUition 
to nave a look. But I resolved to act discreetly ; 
so I walked with the greatest caution, and on And - 1 
ing myself close to another narrow outlet, 1 lay on 
the ground, peeping through the screen of pridkly- 
pear. 'riiere were three ladies dressed in the 
Arabic costume, reclining on the ground and smok- 
ing from a iiargluleh or water-pipe, to vrliich three 
tubes were attiiched. They weiv. talking pleasiiiitl^' 
about the prize that liad been taken, and how the 
cabins had been nailed up by Abou, and no one j 
knew yet what was in tlieiiL Two of these latlies 
were grown mature women, fine-looking, but 
rather fat. Tlicy hud lovely eyes and beautiful 
hair. But the tliird was one of the most beau- 
tiful women 1 had ever beheld. Her face was a 
perfect oval ; her hair was a bluish black, and 
lull of natural ripples ; her eyes were large, 
almond-shaped, and full of languid liglit. My 
breath came thick. My head seemed bui'sting, 
my blood on lii'o. 1 liod the greatest difiiculty in 
keeping from rushing out into the pleaaiint garden 
where they were groiipcil around the fuuiitaiii, 
and avowing my love on the spot. And yet 
at the some time 1 felt afraid. iSomething new 
had come to me. 1 was in love, and for the first 
time. My fate w'us before me, and all thonghU 
that I might have had of luy father and my 
country vrere buried fifty fathoms deep under the 
flood of impetuous passion that rushed over my 
Bonl. 

Soon they began to talk again. One who wore 
a scarlet silk caftan commenced joking Fatima 
about a screen. Her name then was Fatima. 
Tlmt WAS BO much gained. I knew her name, and 
eyes actually filled with tears of joy, liecause 
I knew how to think of her. Fatima f What a 


delightful name it was ! Fatima ! It liod a sound 
of inexpressible tenderness ! 

One of the stout tilings commcncccl joking her 
about a screen. 

‘Fatinia kisses the scnicn. Lula, will you 
believe it ! Fatima presses her lips in the teiidcrest 
manner to the screen.’ 

‘ How do you know, Nerinda?* said the other fat 
thing, looking at the darling Fatima with a horrid 
smile. 

‘When my lonl ha«l his noonday meal, I just 
peeped through the curtain in his room, and see- 
ing four men there, I modestly withdrew, when 
who should I see hut Fatima coining to the cur- 
tain aud peeping through it! Then the jioor 
thing sighed, and pressed licr lips to that old 
sen^en, and peeped again, and sighed. 0 Lula, 
what made her sigh ? ’ 

‘ Stooping perhaps, if her caftan was too tight’ 

* Ferhaps it was Lula, or perhajis it was the 
sight of the handsome Moussoiil. He is only 
seventy, and his beard is not very gray ; and his 
face is not much scarred.’ 

‘Or perhaps,* chimed in Lnlu, ‘it was Alxhdlah 
the martial, the heroic Abdallah she was gazing on ; 
Alxlallah, who loves the greasy black slave Maiine.’ 

‘No,* continued the fii-sl sjieaker ; ‘it was not 
Alidallah, and it was not Moussoul for whom she 
sighed. It was good old Abou, who lias two old 
wives, and wauls a young one. It must liave 
been AImiu for whom the fair Fatima, the bright 
flower from the stem of the brave Nizam, itours 
unavailing siglis and kisses the screen.’ 

‘ Of course it was Abou,’ itijuined Lula ; ‘it must 
have been Abou, because it could not have been 
the Fci'inghi. It could not be the baby-faced 
(iiaour.-> Could it, Fatima, dearest?’ 

To my intense delight, and at the same lime to 
my grief and pain, the lovely girl hurst into a 
passion of tears, and covered her face with her 
hands. The others laughed, and smoked compla- 
cently, chatting away on a thousand frivolous 
subjects. 

I remained rooted to the spot. AVus it possible 
that Fatima cared fur me, and hail seen me ? I 
had noticed the curtain in front of the door in 
Nizam’s room. It led then to the women’s apart- 
ments to the zenana. The two ladies who sneered 
at Fatima were then probably Nizam’s wives, 
Lula and Neriiula. Neither of them could be 
Faiinui s inollicr, for the eldest looked only twcnly- 
oiie ; and Fatima could not be mure than fourtccu, 
though among the Arabs there arc mothers at 
thiilccn. And Fatima loved me I Would I ever 
have an opportunity of telling her how I loved 
her ? When Nizam was gone to sea, perhaps there 
would he an occasion. 11 ow 1 strained ny eyes 
to look at the object of niy sudden but intense 
love ; aud how 1 watched the heaving of her 
gentle bre;ust> as she sobbed in uncontrollable grief I 
Soon she ceased to weep, and rising from the 
marble pavement that surrounded the fountain, 
disappeared into the house which was close at 
liana. 

I stole away with a mind filled wdtb the most 
delicious emotion, inwardly resolving that I would 
make luiowii to the girl my sentiments. The 
way to do this was not very clear ; hat I was 
too sanguine of disposition to doubt for a moment 
the possibility of the attempt. AVhen I emci;^ 
from the walls of cactus, which rose on each side 
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to a height (if twenty feet, I took the bearinga iia 
well as 1 could, aud found that there must be 
quite a considerable garden behind the prickly- 
penr which was sacred to the fciiuiles of Nissain’a 
lioosehold. It seemed to mo that the pirogue 
which 1 was about to build would assist me very 
luatt^riall}' in any plans 1 iiiiglit form with inspect 
to Fatima, and T resolved therefore to plunge 
headlong into building, and seek every oppor- 
tunity to revisit the garden without awakening 
sii^icion. 

Filled with these thoughts, T rctunicd to the 
court-yard, where I found the greatest activity 
prevailing. There were fires everywhere, and 
sheep and kids roasting whoK^, pouliiy 011 spits 
and seething in pots, slaves rushing about full of 
importance ; in fact the wliole place full of 
tunnoil. I watched the scene with amusiuiient 
Presently Moussoiil the old (piartcrmoster came 
up with a bright-looking Si^cdi boy about iiftceii, 

; who was assigned to me by Ni/am. Ills name was 
Bikur, and he salaamed profusely, saying bow 
devot(‘d be would be, and all that sort of thing. 
1 told him that if ho woiihl lie a good scrA'ani, I 
would be a good master ; but if he wasn't, then I 
would return him to Ni/am. Upon this he made 
more salaams and protestations, and indci'd seemed 
I very anxious to w*in my approval. I a.skcd old 
I JMoiissoul where my room was to ho, and found 
mjsidf soon in one of the towers at tlic corners of 
the Avails. This really was one of the pleasantest 
places that could bo found, as there is eternal 
summer there, and u cool plains to sleep in is of the 
greatest importance. 1 found a large strong trunk 
with a good lock and key, in which Averc the 
clothes given to me by Nizam at the noon-tide 
meal. And there Avcrc, besides sundry con- 
A'ciiienccs, a handsome sleeping-carpet, and an 
excellent pair of Arab pistols. Tlic door Avas 
fastened by a liiigc ivoodcn bar. There were no 
windoAVR ; but by leaving tlie door open the same 
object was aittAiiicd. 

1 di8niis.scd Bikiir, and remained in my little 
room monarch of all 1 sui’Aeyed. My iirst thought 
was to secure the door, and to take out my lather’s 
jewels from their concealment and stoAV them away 
in my box. I spread my carpet, and tried the 
effect. It Avas cunous somehow, but 1 felt dissatis- 
fied. While my life had been an adventurous one, 
I BomehoAV liked it; but this approach to respect- 
ability, this room and box of my own, these two 
suits of clothes, one for holidays aud feasts and oiu; 
for business purposes, seemed too much like the 
European life that was gone, and suggested compari- 
sons that were disagreeable. A room plastered with 
mud, with no windows, and no furniture save a 
carpet and a box, Avas not pleasant for one Ai'ho 
kneAV what a room should contain. I must con- 
fess that my mind became filled with a train of 
despondent reflections, Avhen the thought of Fatima 
came to nerve me to endeavour and to give me an 
object powerful cnougli to dispel thoughts of home, 
that actually for the first time intrudim on me. I 
proceeded at once to don my holiday garments, 
stuck my sabre aud pistols in my shawl, one! 
descended into the court-yard just os the muezzin 
had called to prayer. 

As soon as prayer was over, hundreds of torches 
were lighted ; and the Arabs generally, and the 
Malays who were invited or nod invited them- 
selves, attacked the various good thingc. that had 


been prepared alfratco. Wc who were the guests < 
of Nizam followed him to the room where we hod 
been on former occasions, I wondering where wo 
should dine, os the room was not enough to 
contain us all. But the curtain which 1 looked 
for hod been removed, aud wc passed into a much 
lai^er room beyond, at the end of which was a 
lattice-work partition of bamboo, behind which we 
could see the indistinct forms of women. There 
were some thirty guests in all, including six Malay 
chiefs, whoso religion does not seem to interfere i 
AvitU their eating anytliing and with anybody. 
For some reason Nizam desired to shew them par- 
ticular honour, so they messed in a circle with 
him. We, the four Avho had eaten Avith him in 
the morning, were by ourselves, and the others 
formed groiq^s of four, and squatted where they 
chose. I'lieii follou'cd an endless scries of pilaws, 
kabubs, kitchcrrics, roast-meats, sAvectmeats, and 
fruits. At the end of cA’cry coume avc had sherliets, 
and the slaves sprinkled us AA'ith rose-water. It i 
Avas like being in the Arabian Nights. We had | 
also a tiny speck of attar of rose in itspisty stale \ 
stuck in the hall of our thumbs. This 1 believe is : 
considered tlu^ acme of InxurioiLS living. There ; 
Avere a tew curries jirepared, out of compliment to ' 
one 111 * two Ambs Avho had lived in Hindustan, and , 
I gladly seized the opportunity of eating food to ' 
Avhich I liad been so tong a stranger. The way of , 
eating av;is strictly Avitb the right hand ; and Avhen i 
the roast- meats were brought 1 Avoiidcred how we ' 
should iacklc them. But Abou just seized the • 
bone Avitli his left band, and Avitli ininiitable dex- 
terity tore a piece olf with liis hand. To use the = 
knife at a great feast is considered ill-bred, ber^iuse . 
the knife iiiuy be used for Avarlike purposes ; so 
Avith the roast-binis, which were brought Tr>imd 
liissing liot on the spits, each man tore off a wing 1 
or other portion with his right hand. For the j 
cunies aa’c used our lingers. ! 

IVhen AVC had completed the repast, Avhich must ; 
liaA'c lasted three liours, servants brought cAvers ' 
suid hosins of Ai’ater as usual, and then we bad 
coffee and pipes. During the meal 1 stole as many 
glances as T dared towards the lattice*, and my heart 
throbbed Avith deep joy when 1 caught the tender 
glance of a dark eye fixed on myself. 1 felt sure 
it Avas Fatima, and I vainly puzzled my brain for 
some way of communicating my sentiments ; but 1 
could think of none, aud the guest, left the room I 
before I liad decided on anything. I hurriedly ; 
Aveut to my room, dianged my gay attire, and i 
taking Avith me my slecping-carpct, rcsolv^ to j 
pass the night in tlic garden under the dark ever- I 
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Night-time at Gczireh was the most deUcious | 
thing imaginable. It was quite a Inxu^ to breathe ; 
the air of that enchanting spot Simple existence ; 
was happiness in itself. As £ passed through tlio 
garden, the air Avas hcai^ with a thousand name- 
less perfumes, among which the Indian jessamine 
ass(irtcd itself as the strongest I had thonghts oi 
sleeping in one of the arbours twined with this 
plant and the wild grape, but I do Arerily believe 
the perfume would have suffocated ma I Avent on 
gathering handfuls of sweet floArora out of pare 
romance and ecstasy, and suddenly the thought 
Hashed over me that 1 would make a bouquet and 
leave it beside the fountain. I did not know 
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enouttli Arabic to moke it symbolical ; but 1 re- that 1 thought this would prove to be the key of 
membered that the almond flower is a sign of a safe or iron chest for holding money ; and we all 
loarriage, because (almond) rhymes with yostsX; proceeded into the little room, where indeed was 
(pillow) ; and two almond flowers on one stem repre- a safe, as I believed, with a great brass tzade-mark 
sent, in the language of signs, tw'o heads on one on it of some New York Company. I gave the key 
pillow ; and that ivas about aU 1 did know. I'hcre to A1 ituis, and told him not to turn but to slip 
was no moon ; but I was determined to And an it in, and it would open. He did so ; and the door 
almond tree if I could by the smell ; and so 1 of tlic safe swung open immediately, to his great 
wondered up and down for hours, constantly com- satisfiiction. He viewed the ponderous doors with 
ing across trees which I believed to be tlie right surprise, and 1 am convinced was more delighted 
ones, but which turned out to be oleanders. At with tlie sfife repository he lioil obtained for his 
last I came across a veritable almond, and selected ti’casurcs than with lliu treitsures in it. 
the most beautiful twin blossom 1 could fincL There were heaps of papers, which he handed 
Around this I grouped buiiiu pretty blue and white to me and told me to read. 1 ghiiicud at them, 
flowers, and 1 made a backgniuud ol' dark crimson They were in Dutch, which 1 did not under- 
leaves and another of green ferns. Then I hurried stand, and I handed them back to him. But ho 
off in tlie direction of tiic cvetf;i‘cciis, and made my told me to keep them all, and ])erliaps I might 
way to the prickly cactus hedge, through which 1 make out something. We found diverse boxes of 
steered with great caution, ns there was no moon, siiiiill size, which were opened by various keys 
At last 1 come to the opening, and cautiously stole on the ring, and in one was a mass of gold 
into the open space. There was light enough from moliiirs, between four and five hundred, and several 
the stars to discern everything dimly, and f made bundles of papers, which he handed over to me to 
i'er the fountain without hesitation. Vlaciiig the make out. My heart gave a leap as I recognised 
bouguet at the edge of the marble pavenieut, 1 English bank-notes to a large amount, and Bank 
wrote as well as I could, in Arabic diameters, the of Amsterdam paper also for many thousand 
woi-d Fatima In the sand, devoutly praying to the gulden. Nizam took the box of gold, giving ua 
god of love that she might be the first t(j come each a handful, for which wc made him many 
ilown. Tlien oft' I trudged, as happy as if 1 had salaams. Wc were all by this time in excellent 
found a diamond, and picturing to inysidf how she humour, and Nizam was uncommonly gracious, 
would find it, and press her lips to it, and perhaps T could liavc embraced him for Falima’s sake, and 
write love-messages in the sand, and tlieii erase I did kiss his hand with such enthusiasm us both 
them, looking guiltily around. And in this frame astonished and pleased him. 
of mind I emerged from the garden, determined to The next thing wc examined was a common 

Sjleep on boainl the vessel after all. Wlicui I got to emiugli box of sandal-wood, on which were large 

the jetty, I found sentinels placed on board, who seals. It hsul been covered with a wrapping of 
salute<l me respectfully, whicii I was very glail of, cocoa-nut fibre, which Aboii hod cut off with his 
and made no objection to my entering the saloon, knife. Nizam’s eyes flashed fire, 
and spreading my sleeping-carpet on the tabic. I ‘ What seal i.*« that ?’ demanded he. 

soon went to sleep, and dixiamcd all night of ‘The Dutch East India (’oiiipany,* I replied; 

the Arab maiden. ‘and it must be either x>recious papers or some- 

In the morning 1 wan aroused by Abou, who told thing of great value.' 
me to hurry with my toileb for that A1 Reis was ‘ Look about you, my children ; I will return 
coming. If there are people in England who to the cabin and examine it there,' ssdd A1 Reis, 
liclieve tlial Arabs are uncivilised, they are greatly who did not wish to cxliibit emotion before us, as 
mistaken ; for they wash repcalLHlIy, and are ex- ht; held evidently what the Diilchmaii had con- 
treiiiely ]miLctilious as to their nails, beard, &c. sidered the most precious pai-t of his cargo. 

And i verily believe that this was one of the Abou and 1 found another box of gold and more 
reasons why I was so great a favourite among them, bank-notes, Avhich were at once intrusted to me. 
Soon Al Reis made his appearance, attended by a and which I carefully stowed away with the 
couple of his speunneii, ami saluted us both, we ship's ]iapcrs. This exhausted the safe. But 
kissing his hand respcclfully. He directed the around in the bullion-room, which was sheetetl 
sijieanucn to wait outside the cabin, and not to with iron, were boxes of much larger size, full 
I permit any one to enter under any pretext Then of seed-pearl, anti bags of rupees and dollars, 
j he told me to open the grand cabin doors, which all in silver. Wc hastened in to tell the Reis 
1 1 quickly did with the claw of a big hammer ; and tif our good fortune, and found him in a state 
Nizam entered, followed by Abou and myself, all of of great perplexity. He had broken open tlie 
ua thrilling with curiosity. The stem cabins were sandal-wood bo.x and exposed to view a casket of 
mu(^ the same as others, except that there was a polished steel, richly chased with gold. This he 
largo cage of Java sparrows, all of which, poor little Iiad endeavoured to open with every one of the 
things, had been starved to death. Nizam patted keys, and had failed. He was then trying to force 
i Abou on the shoulder, and called him ‘Old Fidelity,' it open with the point of his dagger, but friiitl^y. 

I fiince it was plain that Abou had not even glanced Leaving it with a sigh, ho returned to the bullion- 
i in for a moment before nailing up the doors, or room to count the silver. There were eighty 
j the poor birds would not have been sacrificed so thousand American dnllars, and fifty thouswd 
cruelly. There was a litUc room at one end of rnj)ees, all in b.-^ of a tlioiwand each. We handed 
the sleeping-room, which I knew to be the bullion- him the box with the gold, and he ordcr^ us to 
room, and 1 represented to Nizam that perhaps open our two hands, which lie completely filled 
we had better look for keys in the writing-desk, w'ith coin. Then he gave us of the same measure 
He nodded assent ; and sure enough there was a live times of silver dollars, which we wrapped up 
large bunch on a ring, one of whicli was a peculiar in the linen kopra worn bjr Arabs^ and wliich 
brass key of English or American I said serves as a sheet at uight-time. The seed-peaii 
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he said he would sell at Muscat, or pcrliaps at 
Bushire in Persia, or at some port in the Gulf of 
Oman. lie offer^ us some ; but wliat could we 
do witli seed-pearl ; so he promisctl that ho would 
remember us in the sale. Clapping; his hands fur 
a slave, he said he would order mid-day meal fur 
us all, on board ; but no slave appeared, which 
made him angry. So, going into the saloon, he 
shouted : *13alu, Ifonua, %j]^i ;* and shortly Malays 
and Papuans came running; but the sentries 
would not admit them ; at which piece of obedience 
Nizam remembered his older, and was well pleased, 
giving to each spearman a piece of goal. He 
ordei^ one of the black fellows to send for liis 
Arab cook, and order him to prepare food on boanl 
the ship. Then we returned to the cabin, and 
Nizam asked particuhirly if I could make anything 
out of the papers. 1 said that I could make out 
the name of the ship, because it was printed in 
Roman characters, not in the DuUh character, and 
was a Greek name, Antigone, but tliat was about all. 
At this he seemed disappointed, lie thought for 
a moment^ then said : * My son, and you. Alum, 
whom I love above all my Arabs, there is surely 
here some great thing. I am not one of those 
foolish ones who believe in charms and spells and 
in inagie caskets. Nevcrlhcloss, licre is a casket 
which 1 do not see how to open, iiur indeed can I 
sec a keyhole. The secret to open this must be iu 
the papers. Look for yourselvi^s.’ 

We examined tlie casket, Abou first, and I after- 
wards. Aboil shook his hwul. When 1 saw it 1 
gave a c^, for I recognised one of these curious 
locks which open by a secret word. Aivaiiged iu 
a circle were all the letters of the alphabet, and out 
of them by transposition was to be formed a word 
which would open the ca.sket. T c.\])laiiicd this to 
AlReis, who comprehended it at once, and nramised 
me a laigc rewnnl if 1 could find out (he wonl. 

* But,’ said I, * A1 Reis, there are twenty-four letters. 
Only think how many coinbiiiatioiis might be 
made. Just tliiuk of it. 1 have hcanl of these 
things before, and the name is never written. The 
man who has it has to remember it.’ 

Then ho promised me anything that I might 
ask if I would persevere and go through all the 
papers. 

‘But, Highness,’ I broke in again, ‘how am I to 
know when I am right unless I have the casket? 
I must try every word with the lettera thcmselve.s.* 

‘ No, no ; I wdl try myseir.’ 

‘ But you ciui’t iiirdciiitand Roman Icttci's.’ 

‘ 1 will learn. My daugh 1 have some one 

who can teach me.’ 

1 did my best not to look tliuiiderstriick, but I 
fear I made a very poor atlcmpt. So 1 pronii.s(Ml 
that I would make out a list of words for him ; but 
1 tried to convince him that the hope was futih!, 
as the twenty-four letters contained every possible 
word in every possible European language. Never- 
theless, I would examine the papers carefully. 

The meal was brought in, and we hod a merry 
one. Nizam told us his proiects for the sale of 
the caigo; how he would be obliged to go to 
Arabia, not so much to dispose of the coigo, but to 
^t Arab recruits in sufllcient numbers to have a 
full crew for the vessel, which he dubbed Tlie 
SShark, Abou and 1 were to remain behind, and 
build a pirogue according to my ideas; and 1 was 
to examine Uic papers thorouglily, to gain the cine 
to the word, lie intended, if possible, to get a 


hundred Arabs, which would give ua a complete 
control of the pirates. His present power was 
founded on his Knowledge and his bravery, the 
Malays being alone six times os many os wo were. 
With a hundred more ho would feel in security 
when he was away. Abdallah, whom he relied on 
greatly, and Moussoul would command his proa, 
which would he manned with a few Malays and 
Papuans; whilst to Abou and to me he would 
commit the safety of liis castle and his possessioiis. 
He relied on us to keep the pirates on friendly 
terms, and to conceal all knowledge of the silver 
on board. The gold he intended to exhibit, and 
the sccd-pcarL The silver wc must put in the 
safe and fasten. Then wo would lock up the 
bullion-rouni, and say nothing about its existence, 
and by putting a curtain iu front of it, the Malays 
would lake it for the zenann, and would ask no 
questions. 

Tiiis we did accortlingly ; and Nizam sailed in 
I The Sharks taking with him the greater portion 
of the Arabs. Then Abou and 1 set resolutely to 
work at the pirogue, being daily surrounded by 
curious Malays, to whom we explained our iiitcii- 
tious. Some thought the proas tliey iiisule better ; 
others were bikcii with the novolty of the pirogue ; 
an«l when 1 assured them tliat she would beat a 
big vessel sailing with a moderate wind, they would 
have gone to work immediately, and made imita- 
tions of the one we were engaged on, if the lioad- 
chief, Taniulo, had pennittcu. But ho being a 
prudent man, told them to wait and sec how one 
would turn out befui'C they adopted an untried 
idea. 

^Feaiiwliile I went every morning before daybreak 
with a bouquet, which I laid near the fountain. 
Home one look them away regularly, which gave 
me strong hopes that h’alima was aware tliul 1 loved 
her. [ Jiad purposed originally to have waited 
until Tainula set olf on an expedition with the 
proas, which would rid me of the supervision of 
Moussoul and Alxlullah. Good old Abou never 
said to me, ‘Where guest thoii(* or ‘Whence 
comest thou?’ but those two 1 fancied looked 
after me a tritlc more than was friendly. 1 believe 
now that this was iimiginution, but at the time it 
irritated me. One morning, however, 1 deter- 
mined, whatever happened, to wait and see who 
took my bouquets. 1 iiuide one as b> .lutiful as I 
could, dejiosited it in the usual place , and retired 
with beating heart to the edge of tlie prickly pear- 
hedge. The sky was soon all rosy with rad clouds, 
and a wanner (lush stole through ilic air, and a 
tw'ittcr of birds aw'oke in all the branches. Soon 
up came the cheery sun from the depllis of the 
sea, and a iliitler of life arose down iu the Malay 
tow'll. My heart came to my mouth as a vision of 
light garments came tripping from the door of the 
house, and the beautiful Fatima (Xiuie direct to the 
bouquet, and seizing it with a glad cry, pressed 
it to her bosom and to her lips. Her hair was 
all loose, flowing down her perfect form ; her 
eyes were briglit with youth and happy love, and 
there was a look of eager fond expectation thrown 
around the garden, os if in search of some ont^ 
which ilirilled me to the core. I could endure 
silence no more, but left my covert, crying softly : 
‘Fatima! Fatima!’ She turned at the cry, and 
gave one long look, and then ran to meet me all 
love and joy. We embraced with the utmost 
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passion; and whilst the words love you!’ 
trembled on my lips, she anticipated me, crying : 

‘ Ah love ! I love you I ’ 

With the instinctive caution of an eastern girl, 
she retreated with me to the covert of the hedge, 
and there behind the cactus gave full course to 
her affection. 1 replied as ardently, and we con- 
fided to each other how we loved from the first 
glance. An hour of this heavenly intercourse 
passed like a moment, and we paitcd with imitnal 
pledges to meet again that evening. When I wont 
uown^ to the jetty near which our pirogue wjis 
building, I found Abon and our workmen in full 
swing. 1 determined to spare no pains to hurry on 
the completion of this vessel, as I foresaw that T 
might want to elope with the dauglitcr of my chief, | 
and the pirogue would exactly suit She was to ! 
be mode jjrincipally of stout bamboos, the calking 
to he of india-rubber below the water-line, and 
above of cocoa fibre. Her lines were to he like an 
English schooner, and she was to have two broad 
lug-sails, with foresail and jib. The dock was 
to be flush, with grooves for the fitting of power- 
ful sweeps, to be pulled in a calm ; and below was 
to be a large saloon with a good stem cabin. Such 
was the programme. The timber avc wanted had 
been partly taken from the Dutch vessel, W'ith 
spars, sails, and cordage ; and as we could not 
have a \vhecl, we were to have a tiller. 

Haying now a new imyulse for w’orking, I went 
at it like a giant, and assisted with an enthusiasm 
which delighted Aboii, who— may T he forgiven 
— thought that it was from friendship to himself. 
Old kloussoul came down and nodded approbation ; 
and now that we w't:re working on the Ihish-deck 
things began to look a lit tie moro ship-shape. T told 
him that we wanted wdly a wheel and a capstan, 
and ciitreuted him if ho came across any European 
vessels on the next cruise to bring them along. I 
shewed him how wc would arrange the plunking 
BO as to fit in the capstan when it came, and 
cautioned him not to take a big one, hut only from 
some vessel about four huudred tons. Though 
this would still he above our size by far, yet there 
arc few vessels of smaller size in the eastern seas, 
and this he knew. Ifo tohl me that he would not 
foigct, and that arrangeiiuuitM were then pending 
for a cruise in a few days, which I was exceedingly 
glad to hear. 

In the evening, after dinner, Ahou wanted me to 
sit and sii) cofiei! whilst Abdallah told Arab stories, 
in which he was very accomplished, and could recite 
the Seven Foems of the Moallakat and the feats of 
Antar so long as breath remained. I was usually 
very glad to hear him, but tins time 1 excused 
myself on the ground of a hesuluche, and retired ; 
Abon thinking that it was from working too hard, 
and cautioning me from abusing my strength mid 
endurance. Immediately I made for the pl.'ice of 
rendezvous, and there found iiiy darling, who flew 
to my arms with such fervour that 1 involun- 
tarily shed tears of happiness. On peroeiving this 
tribute to her charms, she gave mo a heavenly 
smile, which even the starlight could not hide, 
and wc were at once overhead in mutual confi- 
dences. I told her all abont myself and my life 
with the Arabs ; and she told me that her mother 
was a European whom Nizam had captured, and 
whom ho had made his wife and the chief of his 
renana. She pined away, however, and died when 
Fatima was only throe yean old. Nor did the 


dear child know what country she belongeil to, 
hut she rcmemberexl two words which her mother 
used to say : * Aiiima inia.’ 

'Anima mia!* cried I; ‘why, that may he 
Spanish or Italian.* 

‘ AVhat does it mean, love ? * 

‘ It means “iiiy soul.*** 

Here Fatima laughed a delicious ripple of music, 
and saiil : ‘You then are uiy anima mia.* 

‘ And 3 'oii mine.* 

‘Ah, dearest Feringhi, 1 cannot speak your name 
08 you can mine. Teach me to say it* 

Then we tried. She could not say Charles ; she 
would say Tsarlis and Sari; but she could not 
arrive at the name ; so I taught her to say Carlos, 
which 1 told her was the way her iiiuthcr would 
pronounce it, and that it was the same thing. 

Thus fleeted the happy hours of ncwl^'-dawned 
love, during which 1 told her about the pirogue 1 
was building ; and how, if her father would not 
consent, we wouhl take it and run away. The 
answer to this was a pressure of the lips, and the 
wonis whispered in the*, sweetest voice that ever 
woman had : ‘ Carlos, anima mia, where you go, I 
will go ; what you ilo, I will do ; what you wor- 
ship, 1 w'ill w'oi*ship ; and wlu;n you die, 1 w’ill die. 
Take me, Carlos, for I am yours.’* 

{To be cottiinued and conchtdvd next monOu) 

COINCIDENCES IN DATES. 

Ix an article lately given by us on ‘Unlucky 
Days,* we illustrated the proneness exhibited so 
widely^ in society to attach nnportance to numbers, 
day.?, dates, iis liaving some mysterious connection 
wi'ih the unfiivourable incidents of human life ; as 
if an overruling decree of fate or destiny had 
s<*tth*d the whole affair for us, without leaving us 
the power of iireventing or setting it aside. It 
will be found, on further examination, that this is 
especially marked in connection with sovereigns, 
princes, and great personages generally, more par- 
ticularly in the years of their birth, accession, 
deposition, and death. 

One singular mode of fishing out the connection 
(for a fishing it certainly is in many cases) consists 
in adding up tlio digits or numerals in a particular 
date, and cumparing this sum with the date itself. 
Thus, the present year, 1876, is expressed by four 
digits (one, eight, seven, six) the sum of which 
amounts to twenty-two ; and the ‘ fishing * would 
consist in cate.hing any peculiar relation or con- 
nection betwcni twenty-two and 1876. The French 
have taxed their ingenuity greatly in this kind of 
thing, with n^sults which are at least curicnis if 
nothing more, klany examples of this will be 
found in an article on ‘ Coincidences,* in No. 366 
of the JoxmiaU which wc need not repeat ; a lew 
in luldition will suilicc. 

Take, fur instance, some of the French sovereigns 
who flourished several centuries ago. 'fhe crotchet- 
mongers have discovered, in four cases at anyrate, 
a numerical connection between the order of suc- 
cession on Uie one hand, and on the other the sum 
of the digits iu special dates rendered memorable 
l)y noteworthy events iu the lives of the respective 
sovereigns. Louis IX. was born in 1215 ; the 
sum of these digits is nine. Charles VII. was bom 
in 1402 ; the sum of these digits is seven. Jx)uis 
XTI. was bom in 1461 ; the sum of these digits is 
twelve. Lastly, Louis XIV. vras crowned in 1643, 
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a date the digits of which sum up to fourteen. In The year ’88 is uasociatcd with a. train of 
regard to an inteimcdinte sovereign, Louia XIII., events, none of them cheerful in character, con- 
the accumulation of coincidences (so to speak) is ceriiiiig the House of Stuart. For instance, in 
really very curious. We must first remind the 1388, Robert IL first Stuart king of Scots become 
reader that in the old court language of France little more than a nominal sovereign in the hands 
Mjouis’ WAS spelled 'Loys,’ that this king’s French of the nobles, and died two years afterwards; 
Christian and surnames w'ere 'Loys de Bourbon,* in 1488, James 111. of Scotland was mnnkxcd; 
and that those of liis queen were * Anne d’Autiiche.* close to the ominous *88, but really in 1587, the 
The figures came out tlius : Louis XIII. iiiurried beautiful, erring, liaplcss Mary Queen of Scots 
Anne of Austria in 1615 ; the sum of these four was beheaded ; in 1688, the lost Stuart king of 
digits is ihirteeii ; ‘ Loys de Bourbon ’ comprises Clreat Britain, James 11. (James VIL of Scotland) 
tliirtccn letters, and so docs ‘ Aniic d’Autriche ; ’ was dethroned ; and in 1788, Charles Edward 
the boy-king and girl-princess were each thirteen Stuart, who had been known forty years pre- 
years old at the time of the marriage ; he was the vioiisly as the Young Pretender (the * Bonnie 
thirteenth Louis of France, and she the thirteenth IVince Charlie* of the lomancists and balladists). 


Anne of Austria. 


died in a foreign laud, unhonoured and almost 


Come we now to the nineteen tli century, with uncared for. In twelve years another ’88 will 
which mystical Fnmchnien have been equally come ; is there another Stuart anywhere, to come 
busy. Bourbonists, Bonapartists, Oriesmists, Rt> under a cloud in that year ? 
puldicans— all are cited to supply materials for the In some instances one pailicnlar month in the 
same story. The great French Revolution, wliich year, and one particular day of that month, ore 
brought so many luonientous events in its train, claimed by the believers in the stsir of destiny os 
Ixigon in 178.0 ; tlie sum of these four digits is being associated with one pailicuhir personage of 
twenty-five, which, added to 1780, brings us to note. Destiny or no destiny, it is a fact that 
1814, the year when the Emperor Napoleon went the 24th of February was thus associated with tlic 
captive to Elba, and cesiscd his European conquests Einpiuor Charles V., tlie 2d of December with tlie 
— although there was destined to be one more year late Enqxu'or Napoleon HI., the 14th of May with 
of struggle in the ballle-lieUL AVheii Charles X. i Henri Qualre, iiiid Hits 1 :5th of October with King 
was deposed in 1830, a contest arose concerning his j Otho of Crcocc. In the dreadful religious wars 
successor ; some politicians wished for the appoint- 1 of the sixteenth century in France, Huguenots 
nient of another Bourbon, wliile others preferred | massacred Catholics in Bearn on the 25t]i of August 
Louis-Pliilippe, Duke of Orleans, ns a represeii- j in one year ; and Catholics massacred Huguenots 
tative monarch or ‘ citizen king.’ The Clmniber j on tlic 25l]i of August three years ufterwunis. 
of Deputies decided on the latter, by two huiicircfl ; The stern Puritan and the gay inonarcli who 
and twenty-one votiis against one hundred and ; had so much to do with the moulding of Eug- 
eighty-onc. Tlic Bourbonists sustained a defeat ; j lish history during tlie scvciitccuth century, had 
but they solaced themselves by pointing out that | each his particular association with one special 
by expressing the numbers in w'ords instead of | day in the year— Oliver (Jroimvell with the 3d 
figures, and taking the aljdiabetical order of the | of Sejitember, and Ciiarles 11. witli the 2!)lh of 
letters in the wonls, they could prove two liundred j May. 

and twenty<ono to mean ‘ La queue de Robes- 1 A crotchet has been Rlartcd (we do not know by : 
pierre,’ while one hundred and eighty-unc meant t whom) to the eifoct tliat tlio number tliree is 


^Los Honnetes Gens.’ We have not quite sue- peculiarly Htumped on the royal dynasties of Eug- 
ceeded in realising this bit of reckoning ourselves ; ! land ; that after three sovereigns of any one 
but the Bourbonists very inucli relisbed the idea dyuasly, either a revolution takes place, or a 
of proving their adherents to be * virtuous or lion- passing of tlie royal sceptre to a cullateral line, 
onrable persons,’ w'bile their opponents were It is certainly the case that the House of Blois 
merely ' the tail of Robespiem'..* cauie in under Btepben, in virtue ( J Ins father's 

We have hiul a little of tlii.s sort of thing in marriage with a daughli'r of William the Con- 
England, and possibly a due exercise of ingcoiuity qiierur ; that Edwaid II. was del* Toned; that 
might convert the little into much. Charlfis L’s .J^idy Jane Grey, througli her rei:uions and ad- 
eon, and eventual successor, was bom in 1630 ; berents, made un attempt to gain the throne ; that 
the sum of these digits is ten, which brings us to Gi-omwell inode a gup in the Stuart line ; that 
1640, the year when the short parliament began to James 11. wros driven out ; and th.ab the House of 
make short work of the kingly power. Again Hanover came in on the lapse of issue to the 
the sum of the digits in 1640 is eleven, which House of Orange and to the Proteslanl branches 
brings us to 1651, the year when the Irnttle of of the Sluarts— these arc admitted facts ; but never- 
Worcester drove Cliarlcs II. into exile. One more tbeless M'C must confess to have failed in an 
instance : George J. ascended the British throne atUnupt to reconcile other known events in Eng- 
in 1714, which added to thirteen, the sum of its Ush history with this number tliroc theory, 
didts, makes 1727, the date of his dcatL Without reference to any particular mouths, wc 

But apart from, and in addition to, these nu- find a particular day of the month pitched upon 
merical conundroms involviug the summing up us intimately afrecliiig certain kings and great 
of digits, there are many associations of particular people. We have already had occasion to mcii- 
y^TA with certain persons, families, and (IvDaBtioSi tion the way in which number fourteen aficcts tlie 
Tlie year 1809 was marked by the deaUi of career of Henry IV. of France ; and wc may a*ld 
Haydn and the birth of Mendelssohn ; the sum tha^ determined that he shall not escape vrithout 
of these digits (availing ourselves of one more paying as much homage as possible to number 
illustration of this class) is eighteen, which, added fourteen, the French computers have mode out 
to 1809, brings us to 1827, the year marked by two whimsical caloiilations-'that the year of hXB 
the death of another great composer, Beethoven. birth completed fourteen centuries^ plus fourteen 
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decadej^ plus fourteen years ; and that lie lived 
four times fourteen years, pins fourteen weeks, 
plus four times fourteen days. 

Days of the week have not been lost sight of by 
those who take on interest in ferreting out tlic 
supposed fatality of dates — such as Tuesday to 
Thomas h Beckct, Thursday to the Tudors, and 
Saturday to the Guelphs. 

Two remarks suggest themselves : the first is, 
that we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
accuracy of the several dates set down in this 
article ; some seem to us not quite free from 
doubt ; and in regard to all of them, the writer 
virtually says to the reader : ‘ As it was told 'to 
me, so do I tell it to tlicc.’ The other rennuk is, 
that even if all the coincidences are vcrinablc, they 
do not iiGCCssaril}” presuppose any ]ii3'stical influ- 
ence of destiny or fatalism. They are quite expli- 
cable on the Theory of Probabilities, the Doctrine 
of (chances. The odds may be millions to one 
against a particular coincidence ; yet that one 
coincidence maij present itself in tlic natural onlcr 
of things : and when it does, it excites more tlian 
usual attention. 


LEFT TX CHARGE. 

IN TWO ClIAl*TEna.--CnAPTKR IT. 

A MOST pleasant day followed. I found Mr 
(iordoii a more than ordinarily cnterLaiiiing com- 
panion. He had evidently travelled a great deal, 
and possessed a fund of general information, whicli 
he quite understood how to iiiukc the most of. I 
pressed him to extend Ills visit for a few days, at 
all events until my wife returned, and lie seemed 
nothing loath ; the business in London might after 
all be postponed ; and in such pleasant quarters, he 
said, he would be very glad to remain. So two 
days sped agreeably away ; and on the morning of 
the third, 1 ha]ipenGd to he sitting in the library, 
when, to my sislonishment, T heard a smothcrctl 
sound of voices in the dniwiiig-room, as if in 
whispered conversation. 1 was just going to get 
up to see from whom the sounds proceeded, when 
Mr Gordon appeared in the doorway. It might 
have been fancy— -it was treated then by me os 
such— but T dill imagine he started and looked 
somewhat disconcerted for iho. space of a very 
brief inoiiieiit ; the next he was himself again. 

‘ 1 have been looking over your daughtoPs music- 
hooks,’ he said. *Is she a very accomplished 
musician ? ’ 

‘ She sings a good deal,* I replied, ‘ and is very 
fond of it ; but 1 can’t say sbe is very occomplisheu. 
She takes after Arthur in her lovo of music.’ 

* Ah ! iiideetl,* responded Mr Gonlon. 

‘Docs lie still carry about his flute V I asked. 

‘No; I don’t think so^’ he answered rather 
dubiously. 

‘By the bye,’ I said presently, ‘did you notice 
the now photogmph wo have of him in the drawing- 
room ? He sent it to us about six inontlis ago.’ 

‘ No ; I didn’t observe it,’ ho replied. 

‘Wo can have a look at it now then,’ 1 said, 
rising as I spoke, and leading the way towaids 
the adjoining room, followcil closely by my visitor. 

The photograph, which was hanging on the 
v^l with' several others, was a large and most 
life-like representation of Arthur ; it was absolutely 
impoflsiblo for any one who had once seen him to 


mistake it ; nevertheless, to niy unutterable but | 
silent surnrise, Mr Gordon directed his gaze towards 
another jdiotograph. Whulher his qnick instinct 
or iny involuntary correction of the mistake by an 
indicating motion of my hand towards the roal 
pictui-c hel 2 )cd him towards a rapid rectification 
of his error, 1 could not tell. The little incident 
passed by ; the photograph was duly admired and 
pronounced a most cayiital likeness ; and we ]ias8cd 
on to other topics. But an impression was made 
upon my mind — an impression 1 could neither 
resist nor account for, nor dismiss, in fact could 
hardly liave shaped into words ; but nevertheless 
it was there — ^an intangible something— -a doub^ 
nay almost a dread, of my visitor; for I have 
owned I am a nervous man, and for one of that 
temperament to begin to conjure up fancies is 
cu^rtainly anything but conducive to gaUti de eceur. 

I was, in truth, reduced to a condition of nervous- 
ness which it required all my efforts to conceaL 

I would not press Mr Gonlon to stay ; 1 did not 
feel 60 cordial to him — that was the truth ; and 
1 was growing more and more uncomfortable at 
what my wife would think of my having done so 
at all. How glad I would be to see them all bock 
again. The lime liad never dragged so wearily as 
on the thinl daj' of Mr Gordon’s visit I don’t 
think I have mentioned that it was in the month 
of October that all these things happened; the 
days were getting shorter and shorter, and on this 
jiarticular one darkness had come on more than 
usually fust ; it was raining too ; so wc — mj guest 
and J —sat in the library currying on a rather vapul 
convemtion. At List the servant appeared, bring- 
ing in the moderator lamp, which, with its shade 
on, she placed about tlie^ centre of the table by 
which Mr Gordon was sitting. Ilis liand was lying 
listlessly upon it, and for the first time 1 observed 
the peculiar size of it, and the long lithe fingen— 
very bony and thin, except at the tips and joints, 
wli ii'.h were of extraonl inaiy proportions. A power- 
ful hand — a clasping, cliitching-looking hand — ^not 
a pleasant one to encounter in anger. 1 could 
fancy - here 1 again indulged in a ierrilying reverie ; 
but r checked m^'solf ; 1 called myself a fooL I, 
a man come to my time of life, giving way to sucli 
absurdities ; it was degrading ! I banished them 
os well as I could ; but the light from the lamp 
still fell so directly upon tliat hand, that I was 
glad when the uimouncement of dinner caused 
a tliorougii interruption to my musinga. We did 
not sit up BO late that evening— neither seemed 
disposed to do so ; and at about half-post ten 1 
found myself safely shut up in my bedroom, pre- 
paring for rest. NVhat prompted me, I do not 
Know —it certainly was not acccjuling to my usual 
custom — but it occurred to me to take out and 
examine my revolver. 

There it was lying snugly in its caae ; hut— did 
my ej’cs deceive me, or was I dreaming i-^ths sur- 
tridgea were gone ! — the pistol was empty. I stood 
traiislixed for a few seconds ; a cold thrill ran down 
my backbone. 1 could not doubt who had done 
it ; and as is the cose with a drowning man, before 
whose eyes, they say, in the short spa^ of time 
during which seiiii-conscionsness remains, a life- 
time of events Hashes by, so did a thousand suspi- 
cinns circ.ninstances connected with my broUicr’s 
friend flit through my brain. 1 hod been deceived ; 
ho was without doubt what, almost unconfessed to 
myself, 1 hod been thinking he was all that day— 
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an impoRtor and Rconndrel, who meant not only to explain inv errand, which I did hy Bimply statinji' 
rob my house, but to murder me, if I attempted the that I hod suspicions something was meditated, 
faintest resistance. ^ from the combined facts of Rover's death and the 

TJiat he was one of the gang going about, I also drawn cartridges. I mentioned Mr Gordon's being 
BUspectiHl ; and if that supposition was correct, with me, but was careful not to commit myself to 
doubtless he had mare accomplices, who would any actual implication of him. 
come to assist him in his depredations. It was Tt did not I'cquire any persuasioii to get a couple 
not a pleasant nositioii for a man to be in, however of stalwart constables to accomijany me Itock — 
brave he might be, and for me it was simply they ware so anxious to succeed in capturing the 
terrific. thieves that not a chance was thrown away. It 

It would be madness to go to bis room and con- was early still, comparatively — we might get back 
front him ; such a course would only ])recipitate considerably before twelve ; and the inspector, who 
matters ; 1 must act promptly ; whatever I resolved evidently thoroughly grasped the position, proposed 
to do must be done, and done quickly. that we should I'cgaiii the house by my window, 

It was a stormy and tenipestiions night ; the min and await tlic course of events fi'om my bedroom, 
was beating upon the windows in peiicct torrents, Acconliiigly, leaving niy horse at Lowtou, the two 
and the wind was higli. That was in inv favour; policemen, myself, and a thinl constable driving, 
for I resolved, after a short period of deliberation, started oil after a fthort dela}’, in a small car wiiich 
to lose not a moment in leaving the house, and we left by itRelf, tying the pony to a gateway, 
slipping rouTid to tlie stables, t) saddle my horse, about a quarter of a mile befoie reaching my 
and gallop as hanl as 1 could to liowtoii for iissisl- place. Having lirst taken a ladder from the stable, 
ancc. I had not undri:ssed, so no time was lost we groped our way to the front of the liousir, 
in making my exit from my bedroom, the door of and ns we got there, 1 touched one of my com- 
which I locked, and also closed and locked the panions lightly on the arm, and in a whisper 
dtessing-rooiii door wliicli led into the bedroom, directed his attention to the diiiiiig-rooiu window, 
leaving the door to it, which opened on to the ! Tiiroiigh tlic cljinks of the shutters we coukl 
landing, unlocked, so that if my suspicions were I plainly sec a light was burning. Losing not 
correct— and I doubted less and less that they were another instant, 1 clambered up to my half- 
80 — the seizure of the plate would suflicc to keep open window, followed rniickly oy the police- 
intruders occupied, and prevent them from so soon men, and there we stood, liaiilly" briKithing, to 
discovering my absence. listen. Everything was just as I bad hdt it. They 

At last I opened the window, which was not j bml not missed me yel ; probably the dressing- 
very far from the ground, and dropping gently ■ room bad not been visited, but that would follow 
down, cautiously crept round to tlie buck-yanl. • immediately, for bnnily luul we been tivc minutes 
1 feared Rover iiiigbt betray me ; but as 1 got ; in the bouse before n noise, slight in itself, 
close to his kennel 1 was astonished to hear iio ' but still sharp and unmistakable, warned us that 
movement. j some one was nsceinllng the staircase — stealthy 

‘Rover!' 1 said softljr, ‘good dog! Rover, old i footsteps, voices mufiled, but distinctly voices— 
fellow!' Rut no answering sound gi-coted me ; all ' and presently the iliiiiiig-Tonm door was softly : 
was silent, except the steady splashing of the rain ' o|x;ned, and we could distinguish u word here 
and the howling wind. ■ and there of a whispered consultation. Then 

‘Rover!’ 1 repeated, ‘ Rover!’ bending down and ■ (aiiic a slight metallic: sound, and a crack as if 
thrusting my hand into the kennel, in niy anxiety i sometbiiig hail given way, a jingle of silver — I 
for iiiy favourite almost foigeltiug my" possible I probably my gramliiiolher'H tea-pot, our most 
clanger. | precious heirloom — and then the liiirried crinkling 

1 felt the familiar head and rough cont ; but it j of |iapcr. 
was a lifeless body that lay so motionless under j 8tiil the inspector moved not I myself was 
my anxious touch. Rover was dead ! A cold dew 1 liccouiing quiti: rigid with nervous excitement I | 
broke out :dl over me. 1 was si^ceclilcss with ; liad fancied the police would liuve rushed in upon | 


drawn my cartridges had poisoned my clog, and j to rcplenisli just before my discovery of the drawn 
would as ruthlessly take my life away, if deemed I cartridges. 

expedient. What was he waiting for ? It was soon explained 

To gain the stables and to slip tin: Siiddle on iny • to me ; they had nut all come up-stairs, j^fore 
horse was the work of a few uioinents only ; and footsteps, more voices, and then a Iniiid was laid 
favoured by Iho noise of the raging elciiients, 1 ujK)n the handle of my bedroom door, with no 
led him out with the certainty that no one in the great regard to th'e continuance of my supposed 
house could hear what was going on. slumbers. 

Quietly wc passed through the gate ; and I l^ucked ! and an oath, not necessary to record, 
glanced up towards tlie direction of my guest’s here followed. Then cuime the sound os of some- 
chamber, from which I could see a bright light thing vainly inserted in the keyhole, and then- 
proceeding. That was saiisfactoiy ; be had not that failing— there was a united crash against what 
begun operations yet. Then I mounted, and regally was a fragile doorway, and the next instant 
choosing a back way, 1^ which some distance was what seemed to me a crowd of mflianB came troop- 
saved, and by which 1 fancied I ran less risk of ing in. Tlicre really wore three men— quite enough 
meeting any possible confederates, I set off at a to have robbed and murdered me many times over, 
hard gallop fur Lowton. It was a fou>mile ride but not too many to be trapped and caught in the 
to the police station, but I got over it in something neatest and simplest manner by the triumphant 
less than fifteen minutes. It did not tak?. long to constables, wdio, without a second’s hesitation, 
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surrounded the astounded buiglars before they hod 
time to realise the situation ; foremost amon^rst 
them 1 recognised iny brother’s friend, Thomas 
Gordon, my agreeable visitor ! 

l^sistancc was useless : they hotl left their arms 
l^hind them ; more than one murderous-looking 
little weapon being afterwards found in the 
dining-room which they had so recently quitted. 
Besides which, my poor little strategy - devised out 
of very fear- had so far succeeded. 1 had purposely 
every night left out a couple of bottles of heavily 
drugged wine, which the unwelcome visitors had 
unsuspectingly disposed of, and which in a short 
time began to tell visibly upon tluur faculties; 
so thejr were easily secured, to the delight of 
the neighbourhood, and to the infinite credit and 
renown of myself, fur I was supposed to liavc 
signalised myself most brilliantly, and was im- 
mensely congratulated upou my midnight ride to 
liowton, which bade fair to become as famous os 
Dick Turpin’s memorable exploit. 

No one was more surprised at those praises than 
I was myself; for the fact remained, and docs 
remain to this day, that I am a very nervous man, 
and what 1 did was done out of sheer desperation 
and terror ; and if I hod guessed what lay before 
me wlien my family went to London, I should 
have biilden them a final farewell, for I never could 
have fancied surviving such a night. 

Sir Giffonl Ransfoi-d’s butler ideiilificd the 
ci-devant Tom Ooi-don, alias Joe Billings, as his 
assailant ; and the other two, also well-known 
charactei's, were also convicted Tliey were sen- 
tenced to ten years’ penal servitude, and I devoutly 
hope without the diatice of a tickct-of-lcave, for 
without doubt they would lemcmbcr and repay 
with interest my share in their capture. 

One member of my establisliincnt was missing 
on the following iiioriiiiig after the scizui'c, and 
that was Mary the parlour-maid, our new servant, 
through whose agency, doubtless, Mr Gordon hacl 
carried his personation of my brother's friend into 
execution. 

A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 

In a work of topographical interest, abounding in 
beautifully printedVood-engravings, styled 
in Galtowaj/y by Malcolm M^Laclilaii ]iar|)er, lately 
published, occurs a short account of the pictur- 
esque Orchardton Hound Tower — ^the only tower 
of this kind in the soiith-wcst of Scotlan<l. It 
stands in a woody piece of country near Castlc- 
Douglas. The writer says that tho tower, which is 
evidently the relic of a feudal keep, is ‘chiefly 
interesting as being associated with a very romantic 
incident in the life of a former proprietor of tho | 
estate of Orchardton, whose Instory formed tho 
groundwork of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Guy 
Mannering. Tho accoimt here given of it is from 
FamUy BecolUeiions, by Miss Goldie, and is per- 
fectly reliable. 

* It is there related’— that is to say in the work 
of Miss Goldie -‘that “soon after tho battle of 
CuUoden a number of prisoners were one d.w 
brought in by a jMirty of military before Mr 
Goldie, then Commissary of Dumfries, who had, 
alas ! no alternative but to order militaiy execu- 
tion to be done upon them, after it was proved 


that tlicy hod formed part of the rebel aruiy. 
They had contrived to hide themselves, and get to 
the Galloway coast, nearest to the Isle of Man, 
whero they w'cre skulking in hopes of some 
smuggler, or foreign vessel, enabling them to 
escape. As they were just about to be led out to 
execution, Mr Goldie observed one young man, of 
superior and interesting appearance, aitumpting to 
tear a written paper, when he immediately called 
out to an ollieer who guarded him: ‘Seize that 
paper;* which was immediately done. Upon read- 
ing it, Mr Goldie said: ‘Why, young man, you 
were attempting to destroy yourself. This jiapcr 
is your conimission from the king of Franco as 
nu officer in his army ; and 1 now detain you as 
a prisoner of war, instead of sending you oil* to be 
shot as a rebel.' 

“The young man was accordingly put in a xdace 
of confinement, and not a very severe om*, con- 
sidering what prisons then were, as he aftenvards 
related that his chief occupation consisted in 
counting the large square stones with which his 
axKirtment was flagged], in every possible direction, 
and thus trying wluit their nmiiber could be 
raised to. But lie did not continue long thus 
employed. A rumour speedily arose in the town 
that this was tlie long-lost licir of the House of 
Orchardton, an old Uomaii Catholic family. An 
old female domestic, hearing tho surmises, made 
her way to his place of confinement, when a little 
conversation leh no doubt that ho was indeed tho 
only son of the late Sir Robert ^Taxwell, who hod 
sent him at an early age to the college of Douay, 
tho usual place of education at that time for young 
men of family or fortune of tho Catholic reli- 
gion. Sir Robert himself being superannuated, his 
brother, who then took the management of him 
and his son and estate, wrote desiring that he 
should bo educated for the priesthood. The young 
man, not relishing this destiny, made his escape 
from college, and enlisted in tlie army of Louis 
XY., and w'as one of that part of it w'hich was 
sent to Scotland to assist in the enterprise of 
Prince Charles Edward. Young Maxwell had thus 
actually been taken wandering as an outcast, and 
in danger of forfeiting his life, on the confines of 
his own estate, unconscious of his rights, while 
Ills nude was equally unconscious of the danger 
to his unjust ]n)S8essioii, which lurked so near 
him. The whole of the facts were, however, so 
recent, and couLl be so easily proved, that 31 r 
Goldie iinnicdiately proceeded to take all neces- 
sary steps for the security of the young Sir Robert, 
and also to put him in possession of his ostut^ 
when the tleath of the uncle removing the formi- 
dable obstacle, the usual legal foriiiolilics, after 
proving llie identity of the heir, i)ut him in posses- 
sion of his father’s fortune and title. Sir Robert 
soon married Miss M‘Clcllau, a niece or near rela- 
tion of the last Lonl Kirkcudbright, and took up 
his residence at Orchanltoii, where he continued, 
while he lived, tho ornament and delight of the 
country, uniting all the gentlemanly dignity of 
the old school with the bland and graceful gjiiety 
of foi-cign manners. The intimacy which arose 
between Sir Robert and Mr Goldie and his family 
through this romantic beginning, was Ion" con- 
tinued on very aifcctionate terms.” Sir Robert 
being a X)iirlner in the Ayr or Douglas and Heron 
Bank, lost a large portion of his estate when that 
bank stopped payment. He died suddenly in 
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September 1786, 'wliilat on the lond to viait the 
Earl of Selkirk.’ 

Beadera who arc intereated in the above remark- 
able legend, ma^ perhapa find aome aflditional 
particulars in Miaa Goldie’s Family RecoUections, 
The chief incident referred to would at nnyrato 
form a better theme on which to found a romantic 
fiction than the xniaciable inventiona drawn from 
the unwholeaoxne imagination of many modem 
novclista. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Professor Huxley, during his recent visit to 
America, delivered nn address at the new univer- 
aity in l^timore which liaa been founded by tho 
munificence of a private citizen, who bequeathed 
seven million dollars — one half for education, the 
other for an hospital. If Baltimore does not fmd 
itself possessed of one of the very best educating 
institutions in the world, it will not be through 
wont of knowledge, for Professor Huxley shewed 
clearly what elementary education ought to be, 
and the way in which it should lie directed and 
intensified by the higher education of the uni- 
versity. Art, science, histoiy, and philosophy 
are included in the scheme, whereby opporliiriity 
is offered for practical investigation, for abstract 
thought, for development of the ‘rare fiicully of 
seathetic rcprcsciitatioii, and the still ranw powers 
of creative genius.' Professor Huxley takes u high 
view of the medical profession, and his expositiun 
of the training which a student for that profession 
should undeigo, and of his subjects of study, would, 
if put into practice, increase the usefulness, and 
raise the character of the profession to high dis- 
tinction. Apart from its practical value, the dis- 
course is well worth reading, ns an earnest and 
eloquent review of an old and much debated ques- 
tion, and we commend it to all who are interested 
in the important work of education. The pro- 
moters of the new Cavendish College :it Cambridge, 
and the new inilitaiy college near Oxfonl, should 
take it into consideration while planning tlieir 
zeapcctivc courses of study. 

Tlie Royal Society have published in a number 
of their Froceediwjs an account of the cruise of 
the Valorous in so far os relates to the x’hysics 
and natural history of that portion of the North 
Atlantic traversed by the vessel. As some of our 
readers will remember, tho Valorous accompanied 
the exploring ships Ahrt and Discovery os a store- 
ship ; and it was on her return voyage from Disco 
that the observations now published W'oro made. 
The ‘biological results’ arc described by Mr 
Owyn Jeflreys; and Dr Carpenter, whose son made 
the ‘physical investigations’— chiefiy on currents 
and temperatnre— contributes a Report which adds 
somewhat to the theory of oceanic cinuilation. 

This expedition has been, so to speak, supple- 
mented by foreign enterprise, for the Storthing— 
the parliament of Norway— voted a sum sufficient 
to defray the cost of a scries of surveys, and in the 


summer of tho present year the ship Voringsn was 
sent out to explore from the Faroe Islands to 
Greenland, and from tho Norwegian coast to Jon 
Mayen and Spitzbeigen. This scheme, as will be 
understood, includes large parts of the North 
Atlantic not touched by the Valorous, and thus 
our knowledge of the animid life, of the contour 
of the bottom, of temperature and currents from 
the surface downwards, and of the chemical consti- 
tution of tho water, has been much extended. 
And incidentally it was discovered that the bonks 
off tlie coast of Norway were of a breadth ciuite 
unexpected, reaching to a hundred miles from the 
land. Beyond this limit the water is icy cold ; 
but on the bank it is comparatively warm, which 
perhaps accounts for tlie mild climate of those 
latitudes in winter. Tho deepest sounding obtained 
during tho cruise was ciglitcen liiindred fathoms, 
midway between Norway and Iceland. Reports 
of the scientific results will be publislicd, and in 
this way the Norwegian government acknowledges 
a debt of gratitndc for the advantages which their 
mercantile niariiiG has derived from tlie nautical 
surveys of other countries. 

Mr Roberts, F.R.S., chemist of the Mint, has 
given a lecture on the apparatus with w'hich the 
late Professor Graham made liis researches, and 
therein wc find a fresh example that genius of the 
right sort can w'ork with the very 8im[)lc8t means. 
AYollastuu and Faraday arc cases in point ; and 
now Mr Roberts tells us that ‘ w’itli a gloss tube 
and ping of plaster of Paris, Mr Graham dis- 
(rovered and verified the law of diffusion of gases. 
With a tobacco-pipe lie proveil indisputably that 
air is a incclianical inixtiirn of its constituent 
gases. With a tambourine and a basin of Avatcr he 
divided bodies into crystiilluids and colloids ; and 
obi allied rock crystal and red oxide of iron soluble 
ill w-ater. With a child’s india-rubber balloon 
fillcfl with carbonic uciil lie separated oxygen from 
atmospheric air, and established points the imporl- 
ance of which, from a physiological point of view, 
it is impossible to overrate. And liiially, by the 
expansion of a palladium wire, he did much to 
prove that h^’^drogen is a white iriefai. ' 

A man of this stamp should be Held in lasting 
icmembranca Wc are glad to sec that Professor 
Graham’s scientific papers have be* a collected and 
publislicd fur private distribution under the editor- 
ship of Dr Angus SmLUu 

Mr Lehmann has made experiments with a view 
to delennino the form of nitrogen most suitable for 
the nutrition of plants ; whether as nitric acid or 
as animonia. Curious results wctq shewn. Some 
of the nitric acid plants which turneil pale and 
sickly after a few days, were recovered by placing 
them in the auiinonia solution. In experiments 
with tobacco-plants, it was found that the 
nitric acid plants produced throe times as much 
diieii substance as plants grown without nitrogen, 
and the ammonia plants six times oa much : on 
important fact as regards tobacco. But tho yellow 
lupine appears to be the most lemarkablo, for 
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thongh in itself rich in nitrogen, it will grow in 
soil containing scarcely any nitrogen ; and we are 
told that it is found in abundance in districts 
generally barren. 

We mentioned some time ago that experiments 
had been made by authority of the Uoyal Agricul- 
tural Society to determine the value of ‘unex- 
hausted improvements’ on farms, to test the merits 
of artificial manures, of plants and seeds, and 
methods of cultivation. These experiments are 
to be continued in a systematic manner, for the 
Duke of Bcdfonl has allotted a farm at Woburn to 
the Council of the Society, and has offered to 
defray the cost of such buildings as may be re- 
quired, and of the experiments also. Under these 
favourable circumsluiiccs wo may hope that many 
unsettled questions in agriculture will be carried 
to a satisfactory solution. 

‘On the Moon's Influence in Connection with 
Extremes of Temperature ’ is the title of a pa|)cr 
reod to the Meteorological Society. Tlie author, 
Mr Urumham, believes he has made out the fact 
that there is ‘ some important connection between 
lunar influences and extremes of atmospheric tem- 
peraturo upon the earth ; bnt that this influence 
is partial, and very materially affected and modi- 
fied by the circumstances and conditions of place, 
and that the careful and patient inquiry of how 
and whif the weather of different localities is differ- 
ently influenced by the movements of the moon, is 
one of the ofllces which meteorological science has 
at tips time to perform.’ 

lilr Brnmhom points out that very severe winters 
liavu occurred at intervals of about sixty-two 
years, which correspond to periods of double the 
moon’s cyclical return to relations with Ihc earth 
and sun. Starting with 1709, he shews that the 
intervening dates support his theory ; ‘ and as 
there was a very severe winter in 1814/ so, he 
concludes, ‘there will ho one in 187G.* 

Rainfall is such an important clement in regard 
to agriculture, sanitary measures, and engineering 
works, that it is encouraging to learn, fix)m Mr G. 
J. Symons, the best authority on the subject, that 
in conscqucucc of the number of rain-gauges now 
established (about two thoiisnnil) throughout the 
kingdom, we have a system of obscrvalion such as 
no other country can shew. It is hardly possible, 
lie says, to find a district within the British Isles 
which is more than five miles from a rain-gauge. 
Considering the importance of the subject, it is 
suggested that an inspector should be appointed to 
visit all the stations, see that they are kept in ' 
order, and draw up proper reports ; and that os 
the nation at laige are interested in it, some 
moderate grant from the national funds should be 
made for carrying on the observations and pub- 
lishing their results. 

A very important question among all navigators 
is the speed at which a ship steams or sails. The 
log at present in use has a rotating helix, which 
spins round when the instmmont is towed in the 
water; the rotations record themselves on an 


indicator, and thereby shew the speed at which 
the vessel is moving. But this log, though ingeni- 
ously contrived, is not sufficiently accurate, and 
many attempts to improve it have been made, 
and at length what seems like the right way has 
come to light. This new log is fitted with elec- 
trical apparatus, besides the rotating helix, and 
is toweil by an electric rope. The indications pass 
along this rope, and are shewn on a dial-plate in 
the captain’s cabin, or any other pait of the ship. 
The rate of sailing is thus made known instan-, 
tanconsly, and w'ith an appniach to accuracy never 
lieforc attained ; and as we are informed, the 
rate of flow of streams and currents can be ascer- 
tained by the same instrument. 

At Portsmouth, triiQ has been made of a ship's 
Imt which, as is said, cannot sink even when full 
of water. A band of cork is fixed outside from 
end to end, just below the gunwale, which gives 
the requisite buoyancy, and then, by means of 
valves, the water inside can be reduced to the 
level of the water outside. — A boat by which 
horses or guns may be landed has been tried at 
Deptfonl flockyanl. It has no keel ; the bottom 
is rounded up at each end, and thus facilitates 
near approach to the shore ; and the stern is a 
hiiigiMl flap, which, ‘ when drawn up and secnicd, 
forms a water-tight port, and when lowered, con- 
stitutes a platform between boat and shore, over 
which horses or guns may be embarked or landed.' 

The seasoning of wood by artificial means seems 
to be u perennial question, for the old and effectnal 
process of seasoning by long exposure to the air — 
in common with the old process of tanning—is 
too slow for the rapid spirit of the present day. 
Some inytiiiiors have sucked all the moisture out 
of timber by powerful machinery, others have 
boiled it out, and others have tried to force it out 
by forcing soiiietliiug else in. Bnt none of these 
metliods has proved satisfactory. Another is now 
put forward by Gardner & Son of Glasgow, who 
state that they dissolve the sap, extract it com- 
pletely from the w'ood, and fill the place it occupied 
with a preservative substance ‘in a very simple 
manner.’ Their theory is, that they not only 
deprive the wood of its tendency to decay, bnt 
that they impart strength and density to the 
fibre, and render it non-inflammable, whatever 
may be the kind of wood or the purpose to which 
it 13 to be applied. Builders and constructers all 
over the world will rejoice at a demonstration that 
wood is no longer liable to dry-rot nor to fire. 

Steel wlicn long exposed to wear and tear is 
altered in structure, becomes ciystalliscd and 
brittle. When in this condition, as has been 
proved by experiment, its strength and toughness 
can be restored by making the steel red hot and 
plunging it into cold water. Proper precautions 
ore to be taken that the outside shall not cool 
much quicker than the inside, and then it will 
be found that the metal will bear a greater strain 
than before. What an opportunity is here afforded 
for restoring the strength of engine shafts^ of axles 
and tires, to say nothing of the steel that enters so 
laigely into machinciy and constructive works 
generally. 

Cannons of enormous size seem to be on the 
increase. Borne time ago we mado one of one 
hundred tons for the Italian govemment, and now 
we read of an order being contemplated for a gun 
of considerably larger dimcnsions^-probably one 
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hundred and sixty tons. Where is this rage for 
colossal ordnance to stop ! 

A congress of Orientalists at St Petersburg, a 
congress of jurists and scholars on iiitcmatiuiial 
law at Bremen, a geographical congress and n 
hygienic congress at Brussels, all within the last 
three months, may be taken os a sijpi of the times, 
and os evidence of a growing desire to find out 
true principles, and the best way of reducing them 
to practice. In the hygienic gathering much was 
said on the organisation of medical service for the 
field of battle, and it was shewn that niiich ad van- 
tage would accrue if every soldier carried with him 
some simple surgical apparatus. * Already,’ said 
the speaker, Dr Appia ol Geneva, * the Geriiians 
have learned to take with them into action a little 
Esmardi bandage, and the French a morsel of 
lint.’ 

lu a discussion on eptarantine, Mr llirsch con- 
tended that quarantine docs not prevent the break- 
ing out of epidemics. He had studied cholera on 
the Vistula, and found that the disease did not 
spread even in the absencte of quarantine, and 
disappeared on the adoption of proj)cr hygienic 
measures. 

On the question of workmen’s dwellings, ^Ir 
Jacquemyn of Ghent pointed out that it * is not of 
uninixcd benefit to the workman to bt* lied lu one 
spot. Trade ebbs and Hows, and a man may be 
left stranded in his cottagii while Ihe tide of 
business (lows (dscwhcrc. Moreover, workmen 
ought to be subject to the refiiiiug iiilluciices of a 
class above them. Their bouses ought not to be 
placed together in one purl uf a city, for in th.at 
cose the workmen's town might become a danger 
to the greater town in which it is built.’ 

Professor EsiiiaiH.'h uf Kiel, whose name is 
above muiilioned, ranks among ihe foremost sur- 
geons of Europe. Ifc stated recently, in oildressin;^ 
a meeting of German siiigeoiis, that he regarded 
ListcFa antiseptic treatment of wounds (which has 
been noticed in this Journal) as one of the most 
interesting suigical topics of the day. And speak- 
ing of operations on the battlefield, he said that 
they should be confined to the removal of limbs 
totally shattered by shell or Cciiinou-ball ; that 
almost all wounds of the extremities iroiii rifle- 
balls permit of recovery under antiseptic dressings, 
whether the bones are injured or not. But if 
wounds arc to heal without contamination they 
shonld nut be toiiclicd by the surgeon’s finger. 
The number of antiseptic remedies is increased, 
for bran, properly mixed with carbolic acid, is 
found beneficial as a dressing in cases of compound 
fracture of the bones : it limits suppuration, disin- 
fects the dischaijge, and is * g(;rm ’ proof. And 
soft cotton wadding coated with tannin has been 
tried in Germany with marked succc'ss, particu- 
larly in injuries occasioned by muchinery: it 
prevents inllammation, arrests capillary bleeding, 
and x>romotcB the healing process. 

As is pretfy well known, the women of this 
countiy who wish to qualify themselves for the 
practice of medicine are xdaced at a disadvantage 
when (xunpared with the women of the United 
States, who ore at liberty to pursue the ncccssaiy 
atuflics in a college, to cTiter lor examinations, and 
compete for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
But there is prospect of a change ; for it is an- 
nounced that the College of Physicians of Dublin 
ore prepared to open their doors to women, and to 


grout them a license if found qualified. Without 
oifering any opinion on the subject of * lady 
doctors,’^ we may infer that when so eminent a 
corporation as that of tlie Dublin physicians set 
the cxam])]c just alluded to, we may conclude that 
it will erelong be followed in other parts of the 
kingdom. 

America has taken the lead in many praise- 
worthy reforms : among the latest is ihe ‘ Amcri- 
ciiii Free Dress League,’ wliich recently held 
meetings in Philadelpliio. We are informed that 
‘ they desire to abolish nil unhealthy and cumbrous 
forms of female clothing, and to substitute styles 
which agree with the natural laws of hygiene.’ 
Some of the ladies were clothed in the new style, 
which is described os Moose-fitting trousers and 
sack.* 

The return of the Alert and Duteovenj at the 
end c)f October from their explomtiou of the 
Polar Sea was a surprise. Sanguine geographers 
at first felt disappointed that the ships had not 
reached the Pole, hut were consoled by ihe fact 
that but few lives had Ixicii lost, and that lauds 
horetofon^ unknown had been discovered. Physi- 
cists and naturalists are hopeful that the observa- 
tions of natural pbenumcna, the pendulum ex- 
periments, the collecti*)ii.s of animals, phints, and 
fossils, will largely increase our knowledge of 
inagnelisiii and meteorology, of the figure of the 
earth, and of the fauna and flora of tlie niv.tic 
ri*gions. These collections, in addition to the 
enormous crop brought home by the Chnlhmjer^ 
will, in the describing and classifying, furnish to 
our working naturalists some years of employment 

The highest latitude reached was 83’ 21/ 20'* X. ; 
hence among all adventurers Englishmen may now 
claim to have been the nearest to the Pole. In 
1827, Sir Edwanl Parry, on the Spitzborgeii route, 
after strenuous endeavoui-s to drag his boats during 
thirty-five diJ/s, was eompelled to give up in 
82^ 45'. At this, their ultimate halting-])lace, a 
sounding of five hundred fathoms failcrl to reacli 
the buUoiii ; but the present parly struck the 
bcAtom at seventy-two fathoms. From this 
remote spot, about four hundred miles from the 
Pole, 110 fanil could be seen in the north — nothing 
but ice of the. most rugged and distorted descrip- 
tion, over which it was not pussl'/lc 1o travel more 
than a mile a day. So ends the speculation of an 
open Polar Sea. Instead of the rolling waves 
which Wrangell saw in 1823, the enterprising 
explorers of the Alert and Dismeerj saw ice eighty 
feet thick stretching away beyoiili the rcacli of 
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SINGING ROUND TllK AVORLD. 
To go on a nnipical oxcnraioii niiind llic world — 
warliliiig llic clKiriiiing lyrics of Ramsay, Hums, 
and the later Scottish poets- in all ]>1acos in 
every English-speaking country received with 
hospitality and licart-felt applause — and returning 
after four yeai-s with satisfactory results, seems to 
us a very delightful way of spending one's time. 
AV^o at anyratc cannot pictimi to our.sclvcs a line 
of life more pleasant. Jt is gratifying even to 
know that there are persona qutalified to exercise 
vocal powers in a manner so universally acceptable. 
The public singing of songs and bjillads has become 
almost a lost art. Tlic stage has no longer an 
Inclcdoii or Rruhaiii. Sinclair, AVilsoii, Teiiiple- 
toii, have passed away. Some of the finest pieces 
ill the English drama can no longer he represented, 
simply hccausc there is no one who can sing, or is 
willing to sing, in the popular style that pleased 
onr aiieestora. 

Ill tills general dearth of vocalism, there casts 
up a family which fuirds at least the required 
condition of being able to sing the Scottish songs 
much in the. style of A\’‘ilson and 'rempleton — not 
actors, nor with any pretensions to the histrionic 
art, hut vocalists possessing a tact and taste, and 
a degree of literary talent qualiHod to ailonl an 
evening^s innocent amusciiient ; the whole, hither, 
sons, and daughters lending a liand in the peiTorm- 
ancc. The group is somewhat interesting. AVc 
chanced to light iipuii the father, David Kennedy, 
about twenty years ago, at a very obscure place of 
public entertainment, and thinking there was the 
right Btutf in him, wo counselled the trial of his 
wings in a more pretentious atmosphere by singing, 
with illustrations, the songs in Ramsay's < Gentle 
Shepherd’ — w'onderfiilly lino lyrics that in a 
popular way had dropped out of notice. The 
thing took. In a single night Kennedy made his 
name os a Scottish vocalist ; and so on lie lias gone 
ever since, fortified w*itli the assistance of his 
family. Like a flock of nightingales, they go 
piping their way from country to country, every- 
where stirring up kindly recollections of home 


.and ils lyrical associations. Haring just returned 
from a ])rr)longecl excursion, which included 
Australia, New Zealand, California, and Canada, 
David, one of the sons^ has given an account of this 
remarkable family expedition, of whii:li we pmpusc 
to take some little notice. The hook might have 
been improved in style by leaving out a variety of 
colloquialisms, but taking it a.s it stands it otfers 
some graphic notices of the places visited, and of 
the adventures that were encountered. 

The father, inothc*r, three brothers, two si.stcrs, 
and H.'onsin Tom ’as business agent, sailed from 
the Clyde in June 1872, uiid w'ithoiit adventure 
arrived safely at Melbourne. Here w-as a stay of 
three months, with a successful course of singing. 
There were numhrrs of Scotch in Melbourne, who 
came to liear the old melodics of their native 
country. AA^c can hardly fancy the {Mission with 
ivhich these coloiiisU of all classes will go miles 
and miles to listen to such songs as ‘John Ander- 
son my Jo,* ‘My Nannie O,’ or ‘ liochaber no more.* 
For the time being they are in a transport of 
deliglit. Ikisides i?njoying crowded houses, the 
Kennedies were charmed with the weather. The 
season was called winter, hut it ‘ was genial and 
bracing, and never very cold, with a sky generally 
cloudless and transparent. Tlicre was a siiiiiiy 
sparkle in the air that proved in the Iiighest 
degree exhilarating. One seemed to be breathing 
brilliance — inhaling aerial champagm;.’ 

After lilclbonriic, the next towns visited were 
Rallarat, Geelong, and some others, the varied 
journey being pcrforiiicd partly by railway and 
partly by stage-coaches. M'ith a view to a mure 
independent system of travelling the family bought 
an American wagon, with a sijuarc-built body and 
a glazed leather roof, the body being hung upon 
layers of leatlier belts, to accommodate the {dung- 
ing and jolting over rough roads. Horses were 
also purchased, and an Irishman hired os driver. 
To this turn-out was shortly afterwards added a 
buggy, Bullicicnt to accommodate two persons, and 
which was appropriated by two elder members of 
the family. AVith these vehicular accommodations 
a long round w'as {^rformed to out-of-the-way 
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placcB, and then there was a short return to 
Melbourne. Next, a fresh starts and a wild 
journey to visit remote places, to which there was 
110 other road than divei^ng tracks through the 
Bush, wliich liad often to be taken at random. In 
their visits to Melbourne and other towns, the 
Kennedies liad often occasion to conic across 
* Torturations ’ exiled from England, who, after all 
sorts of shifts, were driving bullock-wagons or 
street calls, in which last capacity they excelled, 
jierhaps from tlieir horsey proclivities in the ohl 
country. When sunk to an abject condition, and 
when tlicy do not in despair drown themselves 
in the Yarra-yarni, us is loo often tlic case, 
these hapless specimens of 'rorturutious take 
to begging under the name of ‘swagnien.* 'rhe 
loneliness in travelling through the Bush w*as 
sometimes relieved by the appearance of a swag- 
niaii on the horizon. * The swagman or tramp is a 
kind of demoralised gabcrluii/ic, wlio trudges about 
from s<piattcr to squatter and from township to 
township, begging food or assistance on his journey ; 
which journey is en4lless, and coiiiiiiucs from 
yearns end to year’s end. TIk^ professional swag- j 
man walks to live. One species of tramp is the i 
“ sundowner,” so called from his habit of appearing ! 
at a squatting station about sunset, and asking 
food and shelter fur the night. The generous 
“ open-door ” hospitality of the early days, which 
has latterly been abused, is fast disappearing from 
amongst the squatters, and instead of his usual 
cold mutton, the swagman now gets the cohl- 
shonldcr. Sometimes the tramps accept work 
once a year, about shearing-iiine, at one or other 
of the sheep-stations, or seek occujiatioii in a 
country town ; but as a rule they arc inigratoiy 
and lazy. An uninitiated person is very apt to 
confound the swagman with the fuut-pusseiiger or 
imcmploytMl iiicchaiiic travelling in searcliof work, 
their equipment being the same— a “ swag,” or 
strapped-up hundle of shMipiiig-hhaiikets, slung 
over the shouI<ler ; a “ billy,” or tin can, in which 
to make tea or coil'ee while caiii])iiig ; and a small 
" pannikin ” to drink water out of at any creek or 
spring. Now and then you sec sailors and shijj- 
stewa^ swuggiiig it ” through the Bush, runa- 
ways from some lately landed vessel ; but the eye 
at once detects them as amateurs ; lliey liave not 
the swing of the professional loafer.’ 

Arriving at a small village called Braiixholme, 
it was resolved to give a concert. For this juir- 
posc, a wooden schoolhoiiso was secured, a public 
announcement given, and the ])iiuioforto, which 
the party contrived to carry with them, properly 
adjusted, llow any kind of piano should have 
been lugged about in these excursions seems 
scarcely practicable. We arc told it was a square 
little iiistnunent, four octaves and a half, mode 
by special order in London. It stood upon three 
1^^ which being screwed off, the instrument was 
packed in a canvas cover with two leather handles. 
When off duty, it was strapped to tho back of 
Uie coach, and ready at all times for use. Never j 


was there such a serviceable piano, or one which 
kept better in tune. The evening concert at 
Branxholme was well attended by persona from 
all directions. The scene was a little grotesque. 
While the audience were seated on school-desks 
and forms, tho Kennedies had to sing on a platform 
composed of a brandy-box covered with a table- 
cloth. * The lighting consisted of our two coach- 
lamps, one at each end of the “ stage,” supplemented 
by one or two candles stuck in bottles, which we 
a^ked the front-scat peo])lc kindly to hold in 
their hands.' AVlieii the. place was crammed, 
some half-dozen people rushed in and took pos- 
session of a capacious finqihice, and the overplus 
of outsiders looked in at Jiiimbcrlcss holes and 
broken windows. It was .altogether a success — 
a triuuipli to the atlraciions of song endeared by 
early associations. 

At a place called Dunolly, the ])ariy came across 
the locust })lague, which had l)e,en devastating 
Victoria for several months. It was an awful 
afliictiou. The village shopkeepers had in terror 
put up their shutters and teiiipurarily retired fi-om 
business. ‘Clothing hung out to dry was subtc- 
quently found to be pierced and lidilleil, window- 
blinds even not escaping. It seemed like a heavy 
snow-storm, each (lake animated, lliiUering, and 
whirring. The sky was laden with wings. Kvery 
step you took start leil fresh clouds of the insects. 
They wore about an inch and a half in leiiglli, 
somewhat like a grasslioppcp, and armed with two 
large, powerful, propelling saw -legs. Tho insects 
when wo saw llieiri wore ]jiirsuing a southtM-ly 
course, and many were tho schemes put forward to 
get rid of them — sorno advocating tho introduction 
of certain well-known lociist-binls, others purpos- 
ing to dig ti'ciiclnrs and build long lines of lirCi*, as 
the nio.'»t eirectual means of ritldance. The looust.'», 
by tlio way, did not hear the cuiichisioii of tho 
argiiinetit, as they went steadily forward, and 
landed in the sea near rieeloiig.’ 

It was considered a daring thing for the Ken- 
nedies to attempt an overland joiini(‘y from Mel* 
liuurno to Sydney ; but nothing d'i unted, they 
set out on tJiis expedition in Al.'-.r'-ii 1873. On 
being twenty-three days out, tlicy crossed the 
Murray, and gave a cheer as they passed into New 
South Wales. There were some droll adventures 
on the road. I Fere is a specimen of the way they 
lived. ‘ We make a start us usual in the early 
iiioniing ; all the forenoon we wind monotonously 
tliroiigh endless sheep-runs, with no companions 
but the tuneful magpies and occasional clusters of 
sheep. At mid-day we pull up at a creek and camp 
for a couple of hours. Wo unharness the horses, 
and tie them to tho trees round about us— then 
one of us runs down to the creek to fetch water ; 
anoUier spreads u white cloth on a sloping bank ; 
and a third scrapes together chips, twigs, pieces of 
hark, and miscellaneous tinder, making a blazing 
fire against a tree-stump. By this time the bui»- 
plies are out of the coach— a cosmopolitan diet ol 
conned meats— sardines from Paris, herring fro*“ 
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A'bcidccTi, oystcni from IWtiiiiorc, and cnirant- 
jftlly from Hobart Town, Tasmania. While wc are 
occupied with these, the “billy” is bubbling on 
the fire, and another large can is simmering with 
potatoes. The horses are busy crunching their 
maize ; our driver is bedding up the fire with logs, 
and fanning it with his old slouched hat. He makes 
us Home ciinital tea, which we enjoy with Uhs hot 
2 jotatocs. Then u'e stretch ourselves out in the 
sh.'ido, and enjoy a short dreamy siesta, for the day 
is wnnii. In half an hour we are up and bustling 
about, folding our table-cloth, collecting our tin 
])annikins, hooking our ]iail and billies to the. back 
of the coach, colleittiiig the horse-feed, and liarness- 
ing the liorscs. We are careful, too, to put out the 
fire — there is a heavy line inllictcd on any one who 
leaves anything burning in tin; Bush. Tin; grass is 
dry, and a spjirk sonietiines Avill set it ablaze. A 
brief look round to sec lliut nothing is loft, and wc 
are off.* 

Sydney is at length reached, and iU buildings, 
parks, and harbour are descri))e(l with a glow of 
ail miration. There is apparently only a single 
drawback — the annoyance arising from the iiiis- 
ebievons ])ranks of a class of untamable youths, 
("died ‘ Ijirrikiiis,* who go about in gangs of IwcMit}* 
or thirty, break street-lamps, maUtval ]»oUcenieii, 
li;ar down fences, hustle respectable i^eople even at 
noonday, and at night commit assaults and rob- 
lu;ry. The larrikins have become a deep social 
nuisama; ; but surely it is williin the compass of 
law and goveniment In dijal vigorously with this 
intolerable evil. From Sydney the Keiin(;di(*s sailed 
to Brisbane, the capital of (^la'iisland, a distance 
of five hundred miles. H(»rp, in this modern 
and thriving city, where Scolelinien arc very 
nnineroiis, they iven? revoived with nincli kindness 
both in ])iihlic and private. They sunjj in the 
School of Arts, which has a fine capacious hall, 
iidJoiniDg which is an excellent library and i-ead- 
iiig-room. 'flie sight of large public libraries and 
reading-rooms at the principal citiiNs in Australia, 
Klruck the party ■with delighted aurprise. Thc?r(», 
at th(i other end of the world are seen tables 
covered with the freshest nuwspapoi’s, magazines, 
and reviews from the old country, and looking 
around you can scarcely realise the fa(!t of being 
many llioiisands of miles from home. 

Still possessing ilic coach and team of liors(!s 
which were shipped with them from Sydney, the 
jiarty set out on a journey to G^mipie, a distant 
town wbiidi had sprung into (»xia1.i*nce. near some 
gold-diggings. Towns of this class have three 
stages : tli(;y are at first canvas, then wood, and 
lastly brick. Gym]iie was as yet in the wooden 
stage. This was the most toilsomi^ journey yet 
encountered. 1''he roads, wdierc lliere. Avere any, 
were bad, the hills were steep, and everything wits 
in a raw state. A passage in many idaces had to 
be cut through the dense scrub. The first night, 
accommodation was found at a wayside inn, kejjt 
by a Perth woman, who did her best to make 
the family comfortable. Next night, things were 
at a bod pass. Near the to^) of a terrible ascent, 
the eoach fairly atuck. Tt was seven weary miles 
to Oobb'fl Camp, a wayside house. As an only 
ivsourcc, the liorsca were iinhamessed, and led 
off by the party towards this haven of rest, Patrick 
the driver being left in the coach for the night. 
Next morning, by means of a relav of fresh horses, 
the coach was brought forward. In the afternoon 


about four o’clock, Gympic was sighted, and never 
"was town so w'nlcome. ‘ We were covered with 
mud from head to foot, and as we walked up 
the main street, a rumour spread that wra had 
arrived too late for the concert. But we set to 
work, bud tea, put tin; ball in order, and at eight 
o’clock stc^ipeil on the platform.’ One reads of 
this W'ith sulisfaction. It shewed a determination 
not to be baffled. Muryborougb, ilockliaiiipton, 
and some ollujr towns, wore vibited, and sung 
to. Tinnplalions were ludd out to go to the 
more nortlicrn juirts of Au‘5tvali:i ; but the parly 
declined the invitation, ami wended their way 
poiithwanls towards Sydney. 

Kxperienc(;s at some of the wayside hotels of 
fjuoensland wcmv; far from agreeable. ‘Three of 
ns aro qn!irt(‘r(‘d in one bedroom, and accommo- 
date«l with what are called “swagnien’s beil-!.” 
'I'hc pillows arc. stuffed with straw, and the wisjis 
stiedc into our cars. We sleep under the national 
tricolour — red, while, and blue a rongli red- 
tbrea«led coveu-bd, :i thin blue blanket, and a 
thinner while slie(?t. Another sli(;el separates us 
from the barred troslh* iKuiealli, and we feel as if 
sleeping along a ladder. One window serves two 
rooms, tin; jvirtitioii coming rigliL in the middle of 
it. .Ah the window is open, and a breeze blowing, 
we try to shut it, but find the gentleman next door 
li:m propped it up with llic hair-bnish. The wall 
on one side is a wainscoted partition, and a cata- 
met of rats and mice pours unceasingly Ibrough it. 
The other is tin* usual calico Fcm‘ii,and when we 
blow out our candle we an; startled by seeing, in 
gigantic sbadow-i^antomime, the ivliolo of our 
mdgbhmir’s noctunnd toilet. Just as w’e arc 
dozing off, we hear aiigiy voices in the bar — a 
crashing of gla.-ses, a sen fifing of feet, yells, blows, 
and foul language — nicrimiiiaiion, threats, ami 
female outcries for the police. Suddenly the 
sounds mellow down, and we know the comhal- 
auls have been bundled into the opcm air. Lightly 
dressing ourselves, we liiirry out.’ There, ensues a 
horrible drunken brawl not to be diiscribed. 

On some occasions, there arose difliciiUics in 
pri'serving silence and order at the concerts. A 
ride was laid down that none should outer while 
a song was .singing. 'Hiis reasonable obligation 
occasionally gave, serious ofren(;e, even in the 
case of b'ulies who should have known better. 
There, was also the common rule : ‘ Children in 
arms not admilleil’ But what could poor jwoplc 
ilo with their childriui ? ‘Very often the fond 
mother would place her infant against the wall, 
saying : “ Ve see the puir thing can stand ! ” 
and again it was no uncommon thing to sec a 
father and mother dragging a suckling between 
tlitun, almost dislocating its ariiis, till they got it 
past the door. In large towns this rule acted well 
enough ; hut in the wide-settled coiiiilry districts, 
wdierc our concerts w'ero adv(;rlised as much by 
nimour as by bills, people in ignorance of the 
“ stern law came long distancfis with children in 
arms. Then it was that our materfainilias liad a 
idcasaiit duty to perf.irni ; for my mother, taking 
coniTiossion cm her couiitiy-women anxious to hear 
a “Scotch sang,” looked after their babes in an 
.adjoining room during the concert. Very often 
she had three or four of these valuable charges at 
once, the mothers coming out during the “ Interval 
of Ten Alinutcs’' to pet the infante, or give them 
their natural nourishmciil.’ 
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At Batliursl, the Kennedies sold their vcdiicles 
nnd hoi'scs, and went hy rail to (joulbiirn, a 
distance of two liiindred and fifty miles. At a 
small seaport, th(.‘y sailed in a vessel for Sydney, 
from wliich they proceeded in a stcani-h'oat to 
lluhart Town, in Tivsmaniit We have a short but 
^t)od account of the island, nnd its decent orderly 
inhabitants. As regards the people of Ifobnrt 
'fown, VTG are toLl tliey are in a marked dej^ree 
homely and hospitable, and during their stay the 
party met with much private friendship. ‘ It was 
our happy privilege to meet an exccdlent lady, the 
grand-daughter of Niel Ciow, anil daughter of 
Nathaniel Oow, the romposer of “ (.‘aller Herrin.” 
AVe enjoyed the kindly hospitality of herself and 
her pleasant family. They were very musical. 
The good lady is a taleiiUfl teacher of music, and 
her two sous* are organists in llic city. At her 
house we spent Christmas Kve and flic liusl night 
of the year. . . . 'flie ]icople of Hobart Town 
support a fine choral society, lii tlieir npprecia- ^ 
lion of the songs of Scotland they were not behind | 
any other portion of tlie antipodes, and the success 
we met with was continued throughout the island.’ 
At Laiinccstnii, the Keiitnaliis gave their farewell 
concert, concluding an elahoratc performance with 
M joil Save the t^hiiTu/ sung in parts lo an enlhii- 
; siastie audience. The la.-t of Tasmania, on sailing 
across the sli-aits to Arflboiiriic, was seen in iiingni- 
lici'iiL weather. Only one cxciiisiuii in Australia 
remained. It was to vi.^it Atlelaidc. Jfere, fortune 
did not desert the party, 'fhey Iravclled tVir a 
month, singing their way through sixloeu towns, 
everywhere, drawing gooil houses, (‘very where eating 
lots of delicious grapes, everywhere chceriid with 
rounds of applause, and (everywhere noting with 
gratification the wonderful pnigrc.NS making in the 
loilunatoly prospc'rotis colony of iSoiith Australia. 

The next move of the party was to New Z(‘alaiid ; 
but liow’ they got on there and elsewliere in lludr 
singing excursion round the world must he left 
to another paper. w. f. 

THM AUAB AVTrK | 

A TAliU or TIIK rOr.YNK.SlAN Si: AS. j 

CIIAPTER V I If.— STRATA (J KM. 

]^Iy time was now pretty well taken up. All day 
I worked away with the I’apuans (who proved 
1 to he exceedingly skilful boat-hiiilders) at the 
pirogue, and at nightfall I passed didightful hours 
with Fatinin. T taught her English in part, and 
the principles of Christianity, which she accepted 
with eagerness, and vowlmI to follow. Day by 
day the necessity of eloping grew' more clear, as 
Nizam would iiev(!r give me his daughter unless 1 
became a Mussulman, which, since I had known 
Fatima, I was firmly rrrsolved against. Tii fact I had 
about made up my mind to steal the pirogue when 
finished, mak(; till with what 1 possessed and iiiy 
darling girl, and make a dash for Australia, ^’here 
were charts and maps in llic Shark*n cabins, and 
when Nizam came back, 1 could get them on some 
pretext The xdrogue when finislicd would require 
yeiy few hands to sail it, and I could easily get 
Papuans to accompany me w'ithuiit much scruple ; 
all I had to do was to hurry, to continually liu-ry, 
the workmen. 



Moussoul nnd Abdallah started with the proas 
along with Tamulo, the head chief of the Malays ; 
and tinui work had to be slacked a trifle, for the 
best men wore gone; and 2 >ursuant to Nizam’s 
iiislnictious, one of us, either Alioii or myself, had 
to make rounds, in a friendly unconeerned way, 
among the men who w'crc left, and take charge of 
the castle. This wfus not so bad, as, by the chiefs 
order, Aboii and I took our meals in the little 
room where the chief usually sat, and 1 knew that 
bright eyes were jiccping at me through the screen, 
aiul a warm heart w'as beating responsive lo mine. 
Hut T agreed with Fatima that she should never, 
hy wonl, look, or token, in any way allow any 
one lo guops at oiir intimacy ami onr inecliiigs. 
Old Aboil, good old soul ! often spoke to me of 
being ubseiit-mindeil, and tlioiiglit that my mind 
u'os ilwelling on my own people. On these occa- 
sions he would dilate on the happiness of the 
Arabs, ami bow tli(*y were the mapti'rs everywhere 
on land and sea. I listened to him with plea- 
sure, but tb('. anxiety tohl upon iny spirits, uiid 1 
grew thin and pale. It was not for niysitlf 1 beared, 
but for one now dean*!' to me than existence, and I 
could not but iiiiderMaiid bow dangi'roiis discovery 
would be for her as well as fop me ; for though i 
oitr attach incut was mo>l innocaoil, and I solemnly | 
regard(*d her in the light of one who was pledged j 
to be my wife, yet I understood by this time the | 
Arab naluro jHnfectly well, and knew that it would j 
be Mobninim'danisni or death. 

We bud, by tlie time the i)roas reiiirncd. com- ' 
pletoly liiiished the pirogue, save the steering | 
ax)paratus. Moussoul liud kept his word partly; he i 
Imiuglit a wheid, but no (\ipslan, which, however, | 
we contriveil to do witliont. \Ve went to work i 
vigorou^ly, ikav having more time and better 
as.sistanc(', siiiil in another week bad her eom- 
jdetidy rigged. Nizam bad now been gone many 
w'ceks, ami we became, anxious for bis reappear- 
ance ; and Abou held a grand consultation with 
iiiy.s(df aii.l the other two head Arabs. Various 
tilings were suggested; hut Abdallah at last hit 
upon the truth nainely, that Nizam was oiilisLiiig 
mori! men than he intended, pickii g them up in 
small parties in the towns along tlie Arab coast. 
AJoUftSoul warned ns to he on uiir guard. Tlie 
Malays were in had temper, li>r I he prizi! they 
had tiikeii had b(‘cn 1ad(‘ii with ti'U. A great many 
liatl been killed, and tin' vessel, wli'ch was French, 
would have heat(‘n tln'iii off, hut ior the ])ersoiial 
bravery of Abdallah ami the fe-W Arabs who were 
with him. It now bidioved ns, us the friemla and 
confidants of Ni/aiii, to 'walcli and see that the 
Malays did nut storm his castle, which they 
liclicvcd was full of treasure. They had been 
whispering among themselves that The Shark con- 
tained bilge li’easurcs, which Nizam had kept for 
himself, and that he. had sailed away never to 
return. 

This was bad news, and I saw Abou look very 
grave. It was plain that it was false, since it wm 
known that the females of his household were in 
the castle ; and had he abandoned us, they would 
have gone with him. He would also have token 
Ilia best Arabs ; whereas lie hod taken good fighto» 
indeed, but bad left those in whom he bad ttie 
♦'ffcalcst confidence. ‘ book here,’ said I, ‘good 
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frieiuls — for wo arc all f(oo<l fi'iemlfl, are we not ! 
friends of our absent chief, and fiiends of each 
other. This is what I propose : We will ^o all of 
us separately aiiion^ tlie Malays coinplimeiiiing 
them, and ssiyin;' that we have always bad luck 
when Nizam is gone. And we will make them all 
small presents. And 1 w'ill propose to Tamula to 
make him a pirogue like this one of Abou’s, that’s 
nearly finished. We launch her to-morrow, and 
we will take him and the other chiefs, and have a 
feast.’ 

*Clood, good!’ cried Aboil. *1 told you always 
Uiat this boy was a well of wisduni.’ 

‘ That’s not all, Abou. We will have races.* 

‘ Why, we have no horses.* 

* I don’t care fur that. Wc will have a race of 
proas, with nreseiits fur tlic chief; and wc will 
enter with tlie pirogue, and liave prizes, first and 
second. Tamula is 8111*0 to be slow, but wc will 
let liim wdn. Then we’ll have races for Malays 
and Arabs only in 8 winiining,and give a handsome 
prize ; and a race for sampans for the Papuans, and 
give one of the barrels of paliii-oil. Then they’ll 
think so iniich about tlie races that they wdll 
foigct to inamnuvrc against us until Nizam conics 
home ; and there will then he so man}' of us that 
w'c can cat them, if it wasn’t against the I’rophet’s 
law to eat the llesh of swine.’ 

I never saw men so tickled by a poor joke. 
Abdallah seized niy hand and nearly crushed it 
in his grasp, lie was a tall fellow, with gigantic 
projiort inns, and as brave :us a linn. Old ^loussoul 


lioanl of her. Abdallah, Tamula, and one or two 
Malays followed ; ami we soon had the lug-sails 
and fore-sail set and were gliding across the har- 
bour in line style. The wind w'as south-west, and 
Ave sailed about to our hearts’ satisfaction, making 
better time than even I auticiputed. We seemed 
to glide Ihrongli the water ; and I shewed Abou 
that Ave left no Avake at all to speak of, AA'hcrcas 
the proas leave a AA-akc as broad as a inill-stiifam. 
Abou Avas dcdigliLed. I too Avas delighted, and even 
Tamula sceiiietl yileased. 

* Ki'ringhi,’ saiil he, ‘ 1 Avon’t bet if you use sails. 
My bargain is only on cundilion that you use 110 
sails in the race.’ 

To this I agreed, and said that avi* would retiuire 
four days to get the ])iroguc reacly for the race, 
because Ave liud to arrange benches for the rowers 
in the grooves, and to make ready ooi's or 'swcc])s’ 
large enough. 

Tamula assented, and aa'o Aveiit below in high 
good-liuinour. It proviMl rather too hot there, so 
Avc had onr meal on deck, and sat in the shadoAV 
of a sail enjoying ourselves hugely. Tamula seenu'd 
certain that he could heat us ; and I Ihonght he 
could too ; but the pirogue was Avoiiderfiilly light 
and buoyant, and Avith four men at a SAveep, I 
thought Ave could shew them soimdbing. The 
next point was to make the Papuans sing. They 
are regular darkies ; and dear old Captain Cnlc used 
to say that Avithout a soug a nigger couldn’t pull 
against 11 lly ; Avith it, he couhl haul against a 
rhinoceros. So Avhilst Ahi>ii was arranging the 


agreed to give the prizes from the chiefs store,', oars, I got a lot of Papiuiiis, aiul began to teach 
and to gi;t fi*om the liouscbold, tbrongli the female 1 them a medley. I could nut for the life of me 
RcrA’aiils, a rich shaAvl fur the first prize, and gold reiueiuber the wurds, but the ehurus Avent : ‘Hilo 
bangles for the second for the proas. For the i boys, hiUo | The rest of it is uiiimportanl, and 
BAvimmiiig prize the object chosen Avas a matchlock ; • can be supplied AA’itli any gibberish ; so 1 filled in 
anil fur the Papuans a barrel of i.ialin-oil. Avith Piipmui, and taught tliifin lo pull strong and 

We got up from the conference with groat cheer- ! slow to the wonls ‘ Hilo buys, hil-/u !* There is 
fulness, and Abou went to look after the launch. | instinctive time ami iiudody in the poor fellows* 
Moussoul Avent up lo the castle ; and Abdallah and I composition, and they took to it wonderfully 
I started to pay a visit of ceremony to Tamula. ; kindly. We pulled away at this slow and steady, 
lie rcceiA'ed us graciously emmgh ; and Ave told ! and then I taught them another Avhich liad a chorus 

him of our intentions, aiid asked his assent, as he i of ‘Walk away.’ This Avas much faster, and J 

Avasiioininally our superior during Xi/aiii’sahsciice, I soon got them to pull trcmenJoiislv. 
though in reality the Arabs were ipiite independ- 1 But this took some time, and I had tAvice to get 
cut He caught at the idea eagerly —for the ] the hwid chief Tamula to extend the race lixliire, 
Malays are frightful gamblers ami iiiimodiately 1 until by this procrastiiialioii ten days of the lime 
offered a heavy bet that his ])roa Avould beat us all. j had passed by, and avc expected Nizam Avould 
Abdallah said : ‘The Feriiiglii’s proa is com- j arriA’e every day. 
jdeted and being launched, and he incaiis lo enter I Still he did nut make his a])]>earaiice, ami the 

It too.* i day of the race came. Muus.soul hml got reaily the 

‘Let him, let him,’ he cried; ‘ all the better. | ]>rizeuf a shawl and gold bangles froiii the avoiucii, 
■ ■ ‘ ' and their curiosity Avas iuteus-ely aroused to see so 

noAvl a spectacle. Tt is a fact lluiL lliero was not 
a soul there bad ever seen a race before of any 
description, ami they were enthusiastic about it ; 
so, to oblige them, “Nizam’s nroa Avas withdrawn 
from the race, ami conveyed the ladies closely 
veiled lo the turn in the harbour Avhere each i»roa 
had to come. In fact, it bccaim^ a kind of stake- 
boat, Avhich the others had to round. 

The lirst race Avas tlie swiiniriiiig, mile out and 
mile in, Avhich was Avon by a young Malay, one of our 
most dangerous foes. As he Avulked triumphantly 
aAvav Avilh the iiialchlock, I could plainly sec that 

• 1 1 1 


Will you take iny bet / * 

I answered : ‘ Yea, sahib, I will ; but you must 
let me use sail.* 

‘ Use sail, oar, CATTytliiiig ; I Avill use the same. 
Ib the vessel launebed 'f ’ 

* No, Bahib,’ I aiisAVcrcd ; ‘ but it is just about to 
be launched.’ 

‘Wc will go and see it,’ Tamula cried, jumping 
up, and immediately making Jong strides for the 
beach. 

We got there in a very feAV mi mites, for the 
Malay toAvn is close to the shore ; hut Abou Avas 
too quick for us^ and the pirogue Avas alloat in the 


water. Her appearance in the Avater was cliartiiiiig. | he aa'.'w no longer dangerous, ami that avc iniglit 
"■ ■ ■ ■ * ' • count him among our best friends. 

Then came the nroa raci?, for Avliich avc took our 
place in a line. Moussoul started us witli a matdi- 
lock, and Tamula got ahead at once, followed by the 


She seemed to iieslle doAvn in the sea as if it Avas 
her natural element ; and I felt sure she Avouhl 
make a good sailer. There Avas a light breeze stir- 
ring, and BO jumping into a samj^au, 1 avos soon on 
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other proufl. Wo were lust, sinj^in;; our *llilo boys, 
hil-2f) r keeping about a hundred Feet in rear of uid 
Taiiiuln, and going bo beautiiully that Abou was in 
raptures, and whispered to me that we could win. 
t\ e, iiowever, agreed that it was not prudent, and 
that wc should make eiicinica by winning ; though 
for my part [ own that 1 had not baigaiiied on 
Fatima's presence, and 1 hated the idea of being 
beaten before her. 

Three proas soon fi^ll off, but two others ki^pt 
abreast with Taiiitihi by considerublc exertions, and 
we remained a hundred feet in rear. One mile, two 
milcfi, three passed by in this situation. 1'hert! w:ls 
one more mile to tlie stake-boat wliero we had to 
turn, and still there was no sign of fatigue in our 
fellows, who chanted cheerfully, but wore evidently 
getting excited. Half a mile more, and one of the 
proas fell back level with ns, and tried for a 
moment to get in front of us ; but wo put on a little 
extra pull, und passtMl her so quick that they sLirod 
and shouted. I'liis brought us up nean^r to the 
leading proas. There was a considi'nihle spacii 
between lliein, as Tumiila had chosen the right of 
the line, which would bring him noaivst to the 
tiiniing-point. Onuliially we got nearer and nearer 
Nizam's jiroa, and could see the hulios under an 
awning. They wore closely voiKd, hut for all that 
they waveil liaiidlieivhiefs. My piiih* was touched : j 
considerations of ]irudciicc forsook me. ‘ Abou, ! 
T caiiT btaml being beaten,' 1 cried. * Walk away, i 
boys.' I 

Our r{q)uaiis at once look up the rbonis, ainl ’ 
that was the last of the race, ^'lle pirogue was 
os light us a cork and beaut i fully cut. There 
were ten sweeqw with four men at each, pulling ’ 
ill the most perfect unison. When they starteil ' 
that chorus, til ey increased their j^ace, and be:aii'| 
to shout it like inc.aniate lieiids, pulling like < 
Saiihsons. AVe shot between llie leading proas | 
like a ghostly vessel, ami then jia.^l the slaKe-boat . 
with a lieinemlous cheer ; then we romide«l her, 
Ahou steering like a horn } aclitsiiian, aiiil came on j 
the. honiewurd track, yelling our giidjeri.'^li and our , 
‘Walk away' at the very to]) of uur lungs. The ' 
proar., iis wc passed, lieiiig quite out of the race, ' 
halteti and shoutir<l ; but \\^^ never c:ase<l until we ] 
had ]iul a clear mile hetwoen us and old Taiiiiila, 
who was secfiud, leading the third by about two j 
himdred van Is. Then we relaxed a trille, and | 
came in wiiiiiurs to ‘IJilo boys, liil-/o/’ the ilarkies 
being very little distresscil. Abdallah, when we 
returned, hardly knew 'whether to be vexetl or 
plea.scd ; but one thing was very certain — the 
])irogue wn.«i a gi-eal success. In about ten minutes' 
time Tuiimla made his a])])eai'aiii.'e, the darkies 
blowing like porpoises, lie took liis beating 
admirably’, which 1 was very well pleased to sec, 
oud received the gold bangles wilfi a very good 
grace, only stipulutiiig that T should build bim a 
white man's proa. Tliis, with a mental r(:.s(;rva- 
tion, I agreed to do, to liis great Hatisfactioii. 
The shawl W'os adjudged to Abou who gave it 
to me, for which 1 thanked him heartily, being 
convinced that 1 should lind in it some token 
from my darling. 

The lust race was the saiiipati race, in which 
Bikur, although a Seedi, had obtained juTiiiissioii to 
enter.^ 1 told liim that he ought to be asliaiiied of 
mingling with the Papuans, us lie w*uk u Muhiiin- 
medan negro ; but as he pleaded hard, T periirtted 
it^ Laving always in my head a design to uigruliaie 


myself with the Papuans, as 1 hod resolved to get 
a emw for the pirogue out of them for my elope- 
ment. Abou ordered our men to row us up along- 
side Nizam's proa, wliich they did, whilst 1 took 
the opportunity of going below into the cabin and 
examining inv shawl. Pinned up in a comer I 
found a double almond blossom, which Fatiiiiu 
hml put there ; and this I took as an omen that 
she would assuredly be my w'ife ; and 1 returned 
to the deck in the brightest of humours. As we 
came alongside I inanageil to catch Fatima’s eye, 
and could read in it how delighted she was* at 
our success. Then there was a cry of 'Ho, ho, 
ho I ' and at the last yell the sampans started ; 
the contest - the last on the list being decided 
in favour of a Papuan who belonged to Tamula's 
proa. 

I’liis ended Ibc races, w'hic.h wc wound up by 
a tremendous feast, during which Taniula hod a 
long conversation with me about the ])roa I was to 
make for liini, and gave me, in token of his 
sutisfaction, two armlets of pure gold. 


(MIAUTKR IX. — NIZAM. 

AVhcli T left the ^(^.4ivitie3 among the Malay 
huts, I iiiqialii'Utl}'^ sped up the hill towards tlie 
castle, hn])ing that L should not be too late to see 
my iiitwv. What was iny astonishment as I 
glaiicoil iu4inclively to seaward and observed the 
topmasts of a Hpiaiv-riggc»l vessel emerging fnnii the 
channel into the open harbour. The. next moment 
I recollected that it \va.s Nizam returning, uiii.l 
Inqiing, in all probability, to eaUh u.s nap]»ing, 
wliick lie would certainly have done had it ii(«t 
been fur my Ploleii interviews with Fatima. 
'J'liere was barely lime for me to rush to the 
I fmiiilain, cla.'j) my i banner to iny anna, rec.eive 
her congratulations, and w*arii her that lier father 
wa.s ill the harliuiir. Then with a hasty iidii-ii, 
1 tore myself away with a heavy heart, nnd 
returned to arouse all the Arab.s, ami get ihi'in 
bigether quitilly and without giving any inforiiia' 
lion to the Malay.s, who 1 n s-dved .•^hould have a 
good Htarlliiig, just to give them a whole-some fear 
of Nizam ])re.M.*iil or absent. SLe.iling away silently, 
W'e armed and equipped uiirselve.s, and innniilng 
the pirogue, loosened the sails, iiud o In -ivd directly 
for the vessel. Itiinniiig aloiigsMe, W'c hailed them 
ill Arabic : ‘ What ship 'a that V 
‘ The tShnrL What .'hip are yea 1 ' 

1 ivpli(Ml, for the joke’s sake: ‘We have no 
name ;* and t]i(*n, afti?r a pause ; ‘ We »re waiting for 
the Nizam to gi\o us one.* 

A voice cried : ‘ Is tlial my ForiiigUi I* 

‘ Yes, Nizam.* 

‘ Is Abou there .' * 

‘I'm here, A1 Ueis.' 

‘ And Abdallah I ' 

‘ Here too.' 

‘ And MouksouI ? ’ 

‘ AH here, Nizam.' 

‘ Come on boanl.* 

AVe went on board, and were surprised at tlie 
translbrinatioii. The Hhark now bore the appear- 
ance of a man-of-war rather than that of a mer- 
chantman, guns being arranged methodically on 
each side of lier decks, while the forty-pounder 
had been transferred to the quarter-deck as a 
stern-chaser. Nizam was standing beside it, aud 
welcomed us warmly, kissing me on Uio cheek; 
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^vliich WU8 all iniiiiuiisc murk of re^runl. Jle qncs- 
tioiicd ns us to the new craft and its capabilities ; 
and liciinl Moussours account of the bad temper 
of the Malays and their pluttiii'' a^ulust him, with 
ill-concealed anther, lie smiled at the account of 
the day’s transactions, and said that hereafter such 
thin;^ wonlil be unnecessary as stratagems, but 
would be serviceable tis diversions. We were now 
conic abreast of the jetty and about a hundred 
yards from it, and he gave the signal for anchor- 
ing. Y(!t not a head stirred among the Miday 
huts. Then Nizam whistled shrilly, and immedi- 
at(dy the iiiiin came tumbling up from below. 1 
should think there must have been on hoanl 
nearly three liundrcd. I'hey were all armed in 
Arab style with tulwar and pistols, and made a 
splendid appearance. 

Jii a moment they manned the guns, and at 
Nizam’s order fired a broadside, which made the 
hilLs echo lor some minutes. It was like stirring 
ail ant’s nest with a slick. In a trice the Papuans 
and yellow-skinned Malays came hurrying out 
from their sleeping-lmles, stark naked, Imt.with 
weapons in their hands. We in the pirogue shot 
ahead, the wind serving, and niichored close to 
tlu^ shore, .shouting to the men not to be afmid, ! 
for it was Nizam’s salute in lioiioiir of Tainnlo. j 
liiiiiicdiately twenty sampans dashed into the ; 
water, and the Malay cliiefs ami warrior.^ soon i 
scrambh^l up the lofty sides of The }<hark, and 
found lluiuselves on her deck in presence of- 
Nizam and liis crew, 1 think Tamula’s heart 
iiiiist have failed him, for he knew what he liad 
lieeii devising, but ho. was ]K;ifeclly unemluir- 
i'as.scd, and welcomed Nizam buck with the utmost 
cor<lialit.y. Then occurreil an act which impressed 
me. more forcibly than any other 1 had previously 1 
wiLnc.ssed, with the terriide. powers of our great J 
chief. TIio Nizam looked grimly at him, and 
williuut further parley onlcred liis immediate exe- 
eulioii! ’riieii lie called for Jiis boat and was 
jmlled ciiliiily ashore, ordering myself and Aboii 
to attend him closely, and leaving Abdallah in 
charge of The »s7i<m7j. 

Aly sensations going up the hill ivere uot the 
mo^t pleasant, and there, was something slicking in 
my throat which almost prevented me from sjieak- 
ing when Nizam addie.'ssed me. Jle perceived my 
stale of mind, and attributed it to tlio act of 
summary vengeance which 1 luul witnessed. This 
made, him tn^at me all the more kindly, and he 
chatted ill the most friendly, even iiaterinil way. 
When we arriveil at the castle, all the speannen 
w'ere outside waiting fiir him, and they gave him 
a wild Arab cheer. Jle jKL^sed on in gi’eat good- 
humour to his room, dismissing us W'ith the 
kindest words aud promises of reward ou the 
morrow. 

Abou wanted to talk about what w'c slionld get, 
but perceiving my abstraction, seemed hurt at it, 
ami said that a good friend of the Reis should 
be pleased at Taiimla’s death, and not shocked. 1 
pleaded my early education, which was too strong 
lor me at the moment, but promised in tlic morning 
1 would think as he did. So wc parted, and 1 retired 
to my tower full of forebodings. I could not help 
thinking that perhaps my clandestine meetings 
with Fatima might have been witnessed by some 
slave, or by Nizam’s wives, who, for Runic reason 
known best to theniselvcs, hud allowed the thing 
to go on. The Arabs are so subtle, so reticent, 


you can never tell w'hat a man feels when hi> is 
looking at yon. His face may wear the kindliest, 
friendliest look, und lie may be plotting your 
death. What would liuppeii to Fatima, whom I 
adoruil ? What vengeance would her father take ? 
Would he kill her? Or would he be satisfied 
witli my death? I tortured myself pondering 
these things, and revolving them over and over, 
lamenting iiiy folly in not carrying olf Fatima 
at the time the ])iriigue was completed. And in 
the midst of the.se reilections I fell aslco]>. 

My dreams were horrid : I dreamed that Fatima 
was starving chuined to the mainmast of the 
jiirogiie. J was striving iu convey food to her, 
and Nizam wim aiming at me vrith the great 
stern-chaser. Again Fatima and I wen* wan- 
dering over a patliless desert ‘lying of thirst. Wc 
saw a well, stooping beside which was an ohl 
ilervish. lie ))rescnteil a goblet of crystal water 
to Fatima, and as she gras 2 ied it, the dervish 
changed to Nizam, and stabbed her to the heart. 
1 awoke treinhliiig, and found my forehead be- 
dewed with great drops of perspiration. ivas 
still dark, hut there was a Righing sound Vgoiiig 
over the mountains and the Kea which told of the 
coming dawn. 1 hastily descmidcd to the court- 
yanl, wlieir: the sentinels, knowing me well, saluted 
and allowed me to ])ass without comment. In the 
harbour beneath me the forms of the proas along 
the strand were all dark and jiimhled together ; 
but the pirogue and The Shark being by them- 
selves, stood clear out against the starlit siky. 
’fliere was just smdi a breeze as suilisl the pirogue. 
Willi Kaliuia on boaid I could defy the world in 
arms. J3ul now it was loo late. Nor do J hesitate 
to avow that 1 was nniuaiily enough to shed bitter 
tears at the thouglit that perhaps I might never 
see her again. 

My head fell upon my breast, and I remained 
for some moments a jirey to ilesiiondency. I arose 
with a stall, for I could hear a hiiniiuing noise 
like l)oe.s .swarming in the, Malay huts, ami could 
faintly discern iimvements of small black objects. 
The Slaliiy.s were prei»!iring for a night allack to 
revenge their chief and to pillage- the castle. 
Tlie snake was scotcliod, not killed. I called a 
sentry, softly bidding liim speak umler his breath, 
and "told liiiii to listen. JJe put his ear to the 
grounil and iioilded compreheriHion. I told him 
at once to alarm silently all the men in the courl- 
yaril, and I would go and abiriii Nizam. 

Tlie man faltered : ‘ Sahib, Nizam has retii*ed.* 

‘ I know it ; but lie must be roused. Obey, and 
question nolliiug.* 

With this I liew up the stairs, and passed 
through the little room into the large chamber 
where we had feasted. I penetrated through 
another smaller room, and found myself at the 
curtains of the zenana. To pas.s here w'aa death. 
1 calUul loudly ‘ Nizam I ’ T n^peated the cry several 
times, aud at last A1 Beis appeared sword in hand. 
He looked at me stcadilv, and heanl me with- 
out a word. ‘ Wait,’ said he, when I had com- 
pleted my story. In a few luiiiiites lie returned 
dressed and armed, aud descended with me to the 
courtyard. , , . , 

Thu men were hustling about, though with 
caution. Abou was outside watching. 

Nizam listened intently, and heard the murmur 
of the enemy, lie studied for a moment, then 
led me aside. 
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* Furiiiglii, 1 know all. 1 know that you love 
my flaiifrlitcr, and huvo seen Ikt. Were you an 
Arab, I would slay you us you stand ; but you have 
other laws, and your ideas of women are ditlerent 
from ours. Now listen. 'Pliere are, ns you see, hut 
few men, and we eaiinut dcdeiid this place against 
a xii^ht attack, because they know its weak points, 
and their force will be everywhere, and will distract i 
the attention of so few defenders. Swim to The 
^harh at once — at once ; if you tiike a saiiqmn they 
will hear it Swim under water ; come up to 
breathe only ; and direct them to aim at the l^lulay 
town and tiro repeated hroadsides. At the same 
time, let a hundred men, well armed, come off in 
boats and take their position at the bottom of the 
hill near the jetty. Do this, and we will talk about 
Fatima afterwards. 1 do not say that she may 
not he yours.’ 

I listened with varyinpf emotions to this speech ; 
at the end 1 kissed his liaiid with a devotion that 
words cannot express, and glided downwards in the 
darkness to the jetty, dropping into the water as 
silently as 1 roiild. Then 1 commenced my swim 
of a luiiidred yanls under Avater, Avhich, atlroit ns j 
I had hocomc in pearl-diving, was a comparatively j 
easy tusk ; nor did my head eniergct many times j 
before I found m^'self alongside The Slotr/:, ] j 
signalled beneath iiiy breath for some time witli> 
out response, and it was only Avhen 1 imilated 
the noise, of a fish leaping that the look-out eoii- 
dcsccnded to see me. Mistaking my head at first 
for a strange fish, he was going to spear me ; hut 
when 1 explained Avho L was, he threAV mo a 
rope. 

As soon ns I was on hoard, I hastened to 
Abdallah, Avho quickly had the men in the boats 
and ready to lower away. Thciii by a little c;arefiil 
mana'uvring. The. Shark Avas veere<l roumj, and 
presented her broadside to the toAVii. I avos in a 
boc'it, and fast us Ave niAveil, could see that the 
Malays AA-ould gi-t between us aii<l the castle, 
though Ave had such a short distance to row. 
This would give them the adA'antagc of the hill, 
hut Avc hud that of discipline. Tlu'y had heard 
the noise of the boats, and doubtless Kus|U!eted 
something, for ns it grew iiiomeiitarily lighter, 1 
could discern that there avus a large party just 
eiiiergirig from tho toAvii. 

We disembarked ipiickly, hoping to attack oiir 
enemies on the hill, laduro the others could he 
near enough to render them assistance. But Mou.s- 
soul would not let his iiumi mu, keeping them avoU 
in hand, much to niy chagrin. My anxiety and 
impatience kept me at Iciist ten yards ahead, and 
before I had the least iiitinialion of it, a spear 
grazed my left arm and an arroAv from a siiiiipitaii 
Avhizzed by my cheek. At this I rushe<i uii the 
foe with iny tulwar, old Moii.«(soul giving a fearful 
yell, and eoming on like a triiinp to the suppoii at 
a miick run. 

In a minute avc Avere at it in the fiercest 
style, and T lost my comrnon-Bensc utterly, 
fighting in the most absuri Avay, cutting, liack- 
ing, thrusting Avilh iiiy tulwar, without using 
my brains fur a moment Soon in the midst 
of the melee avc heard the roar of The SIuitUh 
guns just at daybreak, us if in compliment to 
the sun, and the broadside was succeeded by a 
continuous roar. 

There must have been five hundred Malays and 
niggers engaged against us, and the sheer force of 


numbers Avas gradually thrusting us down the hill, 
when Ni/aiii himself arrived from the castle, and 
mode an attack on the enemy's rear Avilh such 
ferocity that he split their forco into tAVO portions, 
one on the side of the hill facing tho sea, the other 
on the siile hieing the toAA’ii and the river. AYe met 
ill the ceiitn*, Nizam and J, and joining forces, 
made a tremendous charge on the eiiciiiy, driving 
them down the hill in confusion. Old Moussonl 
in the ineaniime maintained his ground against 
the others ; and on our reiiirii avc cliniged them 
again, and the day avos ours. The rout was com- 
plete. 

By this time it Avas broad daylight, and aa'O 
could discern the enemy fleeing into the interior, 
'fhe hiil.s Averc all le\'cllcd, and there Avere numer- 
ous hixlies aruuinl iheiii, hut the proas and my 
]nrogiie Avore <|iiite safe, the enemy having been 
driven from Iheiii by the firing. Oroaily to my sur- 
prise, Niziim despatc'.lK'd messengers to the toAvn 
to hoist the Avhitc flag. The. ^utrk had ceased 
firing, and a boat was leaving luu' slian'ing for the 
jetty. AVe went down towards the town, and in 
fifteen ininute.s a Papuan came to know the iiiean- 
iiig of Ihe Avhite flag, lie had been sent by the 
brother nf Tainiila, and AA’hen brought before 
Nizam, trcinbU‘«l like a loaf. 

Nizam looked at him contemptiioiisl^' for a 
inoinciit. 'fheu lie said: ‘ l)og, are your masters 
satisiietl with their Avar against me I* 

The sable. i‘nvoy’s teeth cliattereil, and he 
hoAA'fMl his head in anguish to the ground. 

* You arc a Kala aur | black hog| ; but I blame 
you not, Avho obeyed tlie tn*acherous ]Malay.'«, sous 
of Sheitan, whom 1 will Avipe out. Remain here 
until cA'ening, and then go V'lck to your frienils, 
and tell the Pajuians that Ni/ani Avill gi\'c ten 
pounds of rice and fen poinnls of the Aincleaii 
meat for each Malay's head. Abdallah, sec that he 
does not es«rape.’ 

The Avhile Mag still floated, but no more ambas> 
.<;adoi's arriveil, ami imleed both jiarlie.s kneAV 
perfectly Avell that there could he no forgiveness, 
and that the Avar would last to the death. AA'c 
returned in triumph to the castle, Nizam leaning 
on my shoiililer. 

Though A I Reis Avas a releiitle-ss foe, liis gener- 
osity to friends was a marked ]ieL‘iiliarjty of his 
character, notwithstanding the episode I am about 
to rehiti^ 

At the. eoiirtyard ho nnlered liis carpet to he 
S])read, and he. sat there surrounded by his officers, 
lie ordered Mous.soul to bring him all the Arabs 
one by one, and to each one he guve ten dollars 
in hard .silver ; to the petty otiicurs he guA'c lliirty- 


fivc ; and to each principal oflicer he gave a hand- 
ful doubled of gold coins. To Alalallah, who joined 
us in a few minutes, he gave a string of pearls from 
his own neck ; to Moiissoul a thousand nshrafis of 
gold ; to A1k)u the same and tins pirogue. ’Po me he 
gave nothing. 1 Avas cut on the forehead Avitli a 
Malay enseso, the blood was flowing from spear- 
wounds in iny arms and legs ; ^ my hand aa'OS 
black with the blood that had trickled from niy 
tulwar, and I bore abundant proofs of not having 
shirked the fighting. 

Abon whispered to him: ‘And the Feringhi, 
AlRcis?’ 

‘For the Feringhi,’ said Nizam, taking off hia 
slipper Avitli a scoavI, and hitting me a violent 
blow on the cheek, ‘ Uiere is this /’ 


* 


LOr.STERS AND CRABS. 


A murmur of ostoniBliment ivcnt thniu^li the 
people, and I was so hesidc niy-sell* with an^iT and 
wealc from loss of blood, that 1 fell swooning at his 
feet. 


LOBSTERS AND CRABS. 

Persons who are not specially vei*scMl in the 
CRonomy of our fisheries do not realise the pus- 
sibility of exhausted supnlies. They cannot, or 
will not, think it possiUe to externiinate any 
f^iveii fish or animal by caiduriii^ and killing 
it indisciiminatL*ly, till it falls below the power 
of I'opi'odiiction, and ultimabdy becomes extinct. 
* Our inshore lobsters are annually b(?coinin^ 
smaller, whilst men have to proceed to grcriler 
distances to capture them.' This was written 
in (^liamhers's Journal for August 2, and 

these crustacean ilelicacies of flic table liavin;^ 
further diminished in si/e, it li.'is been thou^'bl 
nece.s.sary to liold an otiicial inquiry into ilie cause, 
so that a remedy for tlie scarcity may lu* devised. 
Once upon a lime, and at no very indefinite 
])eriod, lobstcn, as a rule, were much larger than 
lho.se now sent to iiiark(;t ; they were also cheap 
compared with ])re3ent prices. How coiiio.s it, 
then, will be a<ked, that lobsters arc so nuicli 
dearer anil siiialler than they were a quarter of a 
century aoo i Kiiowinj' what we know now, 
Ihronj'h the iinpiiry lately prosecuted, and from 
other sources of information ns well, the question 
is not dillicult to answer. Tlic most obvious fjict 
of the situation is, that we are, in a sense, eating' 
more lobstew than we breed ! 'fhis may aiipear 
lather a startlinj' way of puttin" the case, but it is 
undoubtedly the true way. Knowing the lobster, 
like other crustacean.^, to be enormously prolific, 
it never seems to occur to the public lliat it is 
]K)Ssiblc to ulfect the supplies, no matter bow vast 
the consumption ni.ny be ; and now, when the 
stern facts of failure in iiiiiiibcr and decrease of 
si/c have become patent, wonder is expressed at 
llie faids, and doubts entertained of the cau.se. 

It is much to be regretted that no official stalls- 
tics of the number of lobsters which arc annually 
brought to market are taken, and the same expres- 
sion of regret may ho applied to the want of a 
record of our supplies of all kinds of sea-produce. 
Those who :ii*e interested in the prosperity of oiir 
iislierics — and who is not interested i — can only 
guess at the quantities which arc annually cuii- 
Bumed. Fortunately, as regards the lobster we 
have, a fonndatioii on which to form an estimati! of 
the total numher eaten in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the yield of this portion of the harvest 
of the sea is ideally remarkable. The rocky islands 
and coasts both of our own and other watei-s far 
and near, arc laid under contribution to provide the 
British public with its lobster siijjply. From 
Norway and from Sweden, from Heligoland, from 
America, from the coasts of France and Ireland, 
from Cornwall and the Ohaiinel Islands, from the 
Orkneys and the Hebrides, are brought most of 
the lobsters wliicli grace our lKin(]uels. It became 
known, from the fact of ilic trade in lobsters being 
mostly in tlie hands of one firm, that, twenty -live 
years ago, as many as from fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand lobsters would be signalled to Lomloii in 
one day. Observe, these lobsters were not at once 
forwarued, otherwise the market would have be- 
come BO glutted that a serious fall in the price 
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would inevitably have resulted ; hence, intimalirm 
only of their capture was forwanled, and the .stuck 
kept rcaily for use as it might be required ; in the 
same u ay as the living cod-fish caught in the North 
are now stored in the liarbour of Great 
Grimsby, in perforated boxes, to await the onlers of 
London mid provincial salesmen. 

The calc.ulatiun of the number of lobsters annu- 
.ally used in Lomlon, as a basis for an estiniatc of the 
totid number consumed, was some years ago vent- 
ured upon, and Ukj result arrived at was, that one 
niillion two liuiidred thousand of those toothsome 
dainties were used in the Great Metropolis. There 
is no reason to assume that the estimate formed was 
e.vjiggemted ; and as the population of London may 
be now set down as being one niillion more than 
it was when that census of lobster consumption 
was taken, an addition to the siijiidy — nolwitli- 
.^lamliiig the growing scarcity — of tiirce hundred 
tlioiisaml may be safely luaile to bring it up to 
dale; making tlie lobster consumption for the cities 
of London and \V(!.stininster and their suburbs at 
the present time a niillion and ah.alf! It may 
he accepted as a fact, that the quantity of salmon 
eaten in Scotland is equal to the quantity con- 
sumed in London ; but the same calculation will 
not hold good in tlie case of the lobster, because 
Eiiglisli ]ieopIe have a greater p.artiality for ‘ shcll- 
fisli ’ of all kinds than the Scotch. Jt would, how- 
ever, be a very moderntc estimate to allow fur the 
use of Scollaiid ami Ireland a million of lobsters 
per annum ; nor would it be. in the. least an exag- 
geration to say that provincial England, in other 
wonls Liverpool, Maiiclu*sler, Birmingham, Brad- 
ford, and many more pojiiiloiis jilace-s, eat as many 
lobsters :b* Scotland and Ireland ; .siy, then, another 
million -making in all an annual consumption for 
the Unitetl Kingdom of three and a half millions ! 
The.«se e.stniiates arc .supported by the knowledge 
that we derive from Nonvegiaii and other foreign 
fisheries a third at least of our supply. In addition 
to consuming ail the lobsters wliieli can bcolitained, 
London and other laigi; towns of England delight 
in eating crab.^, i:lirini]).s, and other cru.st.acea. It 
iiKiy be mentionc;d that at least one niilliim crabs 
arc eaten every year in the moderir Babylon ; and 
as for the shrimps, whelks, and periwinkles annu- 
ally consumed, it is .scarcely po.ssil)le to estiiiuitc 
the quant it ie.s, 'i'liese ligiires seem enormous, but 
a little, inquiry will demonstrate that they arc 
williiii rather than beyond tlie mark. ' I 

As we have indic.atcd, the crab, which may be 
calleil the. poor man'.s lobster, baa also been 
having a bn<l time, of it. Its excellence as bait, 
now that inus.scls have become so tcarce, is very 
likely to lead to its externiiiiafioii, iiiile.ss a gauge of 
size 1)0 speedily adopted. 'J'lie deinand for this 
crustacean has always been, and .<itill continues to 
be, enormous ; any number of crabs coultl be used 
in Loiulcm and the other populoii.s cities and towns 
of England ; indeed, if it werc possible to double 
the ])reaent supply, large as it is, eager customers 
wouW be found for all. There arc many large 
strctehes of crab-ground in the Scottish seas, and 
from all these localities the same tale is told 
of diHueasing siip])lies. The. crabs sent from 
Dunbar to Lomloii are so small that they arc 
known among the dealers as ‘ Dunbar bugs,* and 
j the price obtained for them is very trilling. As 
a further index to the crab supply of the Great 
Metropolis, it may bo stated that one dealer is 
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in the habit of receiving daily twenty barrcla of 
small cniba, each barrel containing two hundred. 
After all cxpcnscH arc deducted 'on the transaction, 
the fiBhcrnicn only receive the miserable return 
of four pounds sterling for the four tliousand crabs 
contained in the twenty barrels. Alany of the 
Scottish fishermen think that the caiiture of crabs 
might ccaso with advantage for six mouths in the 
year, and that none should be brought ashore 
which do not measure four indies across the back. 
In the course of the recent inquiry into the state 
of the crab and lobster fisheries, much interesting 
information was obtained regarding the natural 
liistory of these animals, to which we shall not 
furtlier allude at present than to state os rcgaids 
the lobster, that it may be found in ])riine con- 
dition at one place or another from John o’ Ci-oat s 
to Land’s Kinl every day of the year ! 

Bitherto it has be'en thought imjjossihle to 
exhaust, by any amount of industry or ingenuity, 
the living things wliich inhahit the soil. ^ Look at 
the enormous fecundity of all our tishes,' say those* 
who think exhaustion impossible : * tlie cod-fish 
yields its eg^ in millions, while all other fishes are 
equally prolific ; it is therefore iinpossiblo to over- 
fish.’ 'Tliesc persons forget that the enormous 
power of reproduction wit h wliich fish are endowtMl 
is subject to constant easiialties, tliat millions of 
ova are lost in tlie ravening waters, and that 
what arc left resolve at last into a very small 
percentage of inaliire fish. Tii the ease of the 
salmon, which is, comparatively, a well- watched i 
animal, it has been osliniaiid that only one in a ! 
thousand becomes a full-grown leproiluclive ii.>li ; ! 
while as regards the herring, it is known that, in I 
addition to the millions which are annually ! 
witlidrawn from the shoals for the use of man, I 
vast numbers are eaten by cod and other fish, as 
Wfill as b}' various sea-lords which have their 
habitat on our rock-bouml eoasts and islands. 
It is donbtle>s to witlistand the enorninus demands 
which are niudu on its ])owers of reproduction, j 
that each female herring has been endowed wilh j 
till! faculty of annually depositing twenty or thirty | 
tliousaml eggs, be« ause no lesser iiuiuImt could ke<*p ; 
up the supply. The oyster, too, is vastly prolific, i 
but it is an undoubLc‘d fact that oysters have. ' 
become scarce, and are now verydi*ar in pri<-.e, which 1 
lias doubtless arisen from the. circiiinslancH of the j 
natural scalps being so ovenlredgcd as to render I 
many of them iinprodiicfive. 

The fecundity of the lobster is well known. 
A fair specimen, say of thrcc-and-a-liulf pounds 
in weight, yields about six ounces of ovji, c:ich 
ounce containing from five to seven thousand eggs. 
Let us say, therefore, that a sizeable specimen 
will produce thirty tlioiisanrl young ones, if nil 
the eggs should come to life. At that rate 
of production it apparently only TC(|uireB some 
two hundred and fifty parent lohslera to yield 
the ova necessary for the lobster supply of 
Gival Britain and Ireland. 'I'iiere are, how- 
ever, other enemies than man which prey upon 
the lolistcr. The ‘berry* or spawn forms a 
palatable meal to coiuitleHS numbers of sea-aiii- 
mals constantly on the watch to feast upon it, 
and knowing wilh keen instiiictiveness the time at 
which a supply can bo obtained. The denizens 
of the sea know no better than to prey upon each 
other ; the great ones eat the small ones without 
any compunction, and the ovu of all ore devoured 


indiscriminately hy all. Better behaviour might, 
however, be expected from the most intelligent 
enemy of the fish ; but, on the contrary, man 
throws the whole weight of his superior cunning 
and ingenuity into the sc.ale, and captures fish and 
cnistacca at the most inopportune seasons. It is, 
for instance, when the herring is full of spawn 
that the greatest number of that fish are captured ; 
and just ns, long t^o, men dining on salmon used 
to insist upon having a supply of the ‘ pea,’ os the 
roc was soinetiines calleil, so the cooks of to-day 
insist upon being supplied by the fishmonger with 
Mien* lobsters, having a ]dentii'iil show of the 
‘berry,* which they use to colour their sauces. 
One dealer in Bhell-tish is knoivn to have collected 
and disposed of os much as ten pounds-iveight of 
this spawm in n season, which quantity would 
represent the ilcslruction of eight hundred thou- 
sand embryo lubsUirs ; and if throughout the king- 
dom there ari^ two or three hundred salesmen, cacli 
furnishing a similar supply, lliev will liclp to pluy 
havoc witii this fine crustacean. It may reasunahly 
be estimated, from what is known of the salmon, 
that not five, of lint I'ggs deposited by the lobster 
ever ri;acli the market as full-grown individuals, 
'file throe inillioiis and a half of lobsters con- 
sumed in the ITnited Kingdom n'presont ii vast 
bulk of food ; and wIkmi wo take into account 
fhat France, llollaiid, lielgium, and (lerniany 
draw their lobsters from the same sounii's that 
supply (>n‘at Britain, it will he at once ajipareiit 
that the productive force of the animal great as ' 
it undoubtedly is- -is being ovei faxed, that, in 
sliort, our irustaoeans— we include crabs as well 
as lobsters — are. being so ovi'i'-lisbcd as to bode 
iillimate extermination. 

On this ])oinl, convincing evidence lias been 
obtained ; tin: combincil testimony of the wiines^^cs 
exaiiiincd tends to ]irove that the lohslcrs now 
brought to market ant only about half the size of 
those olilained alxnit twenty years ago, uiul that 
tJie greatest indii-^try is ivi|niivd to capture as 
many of the small sjxriniens as it was then jios- 
silile to obtain of the large ones. One witness, ami 
he may be quoted as a type of those examineil, fold 
the (.'oiiimi.ssiuiiers, iu the eourse of his exaniiiia- 
tiou, that whereas he used to capture, thirty years 
ago, from a thousand to eighteen hmidred of tliesc 
aniinuls every year, be. cniuiot now obtain above- 
four liiiiidrcd. ‘1 attribute the fa'Iing-oir in the 
Bike,* say.s another witness, ‘to fitii iig all the year 
Toiiiid for great and small.* It ivas also given in 
evidence lliat the smacks which came from London 
thirty yearn since to collect the h bsiers fished on 
the north-east coast of Shetland, used to nttiirn 
home with from twenty to thirty thousand lobsters ! 
The price then paid was six])ence, scvenpciice, and 
eightpcncc ; more than double these prices have 
to be paid now, and for Biiialler lobsters. The 
supply of this member of the crustacean family 
obtained annually I'lviii the Orkney Islands does 
not now exceed sixty thousand, whilst formerly 
more than double that number was collected. One 
man who gave evidence on the subject said that 
he had sold upon one occasion as many as a thou- 
sand small lobsters at hali-a-crown each ; the 
price usually paid to the fishenneii is now one 
shilling and sixpence, and those under four-and- 
arhalf inches in the barrel are token at tlie rate of 

two for one. , , a • 

It is proposed, as a remedy for the lalliiigf-off m 
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the Bupiily, to establish a ulosc-tiiiio ; but as to 
how such cluse-time slioiild be arranf;ecl, Uieru is 
considerable diversity of opinion. The proper time 
to abstain from taking fish of any desiiri^ition is 
when they arc enj^aged in reproducing tlicir kind. 
During that period of their life saliiioii arc watched 
with jealous care, and lieavy lines are very properly 
inflicted on poacliem and others, wiio capture 
these iish when they are in tlicir gravid condition ; 
moreover, at that ])eriod of their life fish arc least 
fit to be eaten, because all the eleiiicnts wliic.h 
conduce to the growth of their flesh are diverted 
to the fonnation of their eggs. In so far as many 
people prefer the licrring, end, &c. when full of 
roe, so it was stated hy various witnesses who 
gave evidence os to the falliiig-olf in the supply of 
our crustaceans, that when it is in 'berry' the 
lobster is in its best condition for foo«l, and that, 
whatever the closc>timc, it shoiild not he such as 
to prevent the capture of ' berried hens.’ Uiidur 
these circiimslaiiccs, it will he somewhat diHiciilt 
to solve the problem of a remedy for the tlecrcase 
in sise and the falliug-olf in the supplies, and 
perha])s the best mode of settling the (piestioii 
would be to Institute a law making size the index 
of capture. If no lobster were to lie legally salc- 
ahlt! till iLliad attained a given size, say of seven 
and a half inches in length, a belter state of 
mutters would very speedily Iw iiiaiiguraled, and 
lobsters hcconio os numerous and ns large as ever 
they were. There could bo nothing to prevent 
the observance of such a law, seeing that lobsters 
ai-e tidvcn alive, and that they could he easily 
restoreil to the water when fuiiinl to measure less 
than tlio legal standard, 'flie sahi of spawn ought 
likewise to ho jiroliibited, till such time at least 
as the average, size of all lobsters altaiii the statii- 
tory ilimensioiis which have been indicated. It 
will U: a Ihuiisaiid pities if tlie lobster has to be 
added to Ihc catulogue of our extinct aniinals ; and 
such a contingeury may not be so remote as soiiie 
iiiiagine, for if in the cour.se of a •luartcr of a 
coiiliiry the average of size has fallen from eight 
to four and a half indies in tlic barrel, another 
Iweiity-llve years of wasteful lisliing may so reduce 
it ill size and numbers as 1o Tender it unproduc- 
tive. -In any cjise, what we have slated goes far 
to prove that the lobster and the crab are in danger. 


WEDDfNGS AND WAKES. 

Any onk who ha.s lived amongst the Irisli people 
will know that, with them, love is hy no means 
an ovm'inastering passion. The instances of crime 
committed with love as an incentive, arc rai-c ; 
you Bcldom hear of Put slabbing his siveclhcart 
ill a lit of jealousy, or pommel ling his more 
fortunate rival to death, as is the case elsewhere. 
In general, and particularly in tiie north of Ire- 
land, marriages are arranged in a cool, mercenary 
spirit, which does not leave much room for 
romance. They are generally conducted hy the 
fatliors and mothers of tlio contracting parties, 
in the presence of either the landlord or o^ut, 
and the scenes— as we attempted to shew in a 
recent number of this /oumal— are sometimes 
in the highest degree comic. The parents haggle 
over tho terms of tlie agreement, without the 
slightest regard for the feelings of the young 
people, who are looked upon as so much live 
luiiiber. A pig, a cow, or a sheep, has often been 


the cause of breaking olf a match nearly concluded ; 
even a goose has been known to turn the scale. 
Very lately, in u certain province in Ulster, a ivell- 
to-do farmer liarl for some time been dividing his 
attentions pretty equally between two fair ones — 
one a widow; the othcir, the only daughter of u 
rich pig-jobber. The cause of the gentleman’s 
yacillatiou was, that each of the candidates hod the 
identical qiialili cation— a cow and two pigs. The 
matter wini at last decided by the girl’s father 
throwing in a bmicen (young j)ig), which at once 
decided the imittvr, and the witlow was iion-suiied. 

A friend tohl me an ainiisiiig anecdote of two of 
his tenants who were arranging aiiianiagc between 
their rcsiiective children, ihith were wealthy 
catlle-d livers, and the matter in dispute was not 
beasts, hut hundreds. Alter much haggling over the 
terms, the mutter ended hy the father of the young 
man saying ; * Give another hundred, and faix he 
my soul, you may dirty tlie hoy.* 1 add, for the 
iiifurmatioii of tliose who do not know the custom 
of an Irish lair, that when an animal is finally 
sold, the buyer always mbs a piece of mud on its 
quarters ; this is called ' dirtying the haste hence 
ilifi apropos expre.ssion of the drover. 

Thu ladies are not exempt from a strong desire 
to make a good bargain, anil can look alter their 
own inlerests with great zeal ; an instance of this 
happened in the writer’s own family. A female 
servant who had been a fixture for many yearn 
suddenly announced her approaching marriage. 
She was elderly and very plain, but was known to 
have laid by a good hit of nioiiey; consequently 
it was supposeil that her money, not herself, had 
attvacled tlui suitor ; but she was btreiiiioiLs in 
declaring that his means were to the full .as good as 
her own. The weihiing was given at lier master’s 
house ; ami on the day appointed, the bridegroom 
and his lrii*nd.s arrived. Kviiry one was ready to 
start for chiiivli, when suddenly a hitch occurred 
— the bride laid ilowii her iiiarriage portion on the 
kilclieii-lahle, ami railed on her future husband to 
pniduce his. It was imt fuilhroming ; and on this, 
lhd«ly stonily refuscil lo fulfil her engagement. 
No entreaties would induce her to move one step, 
till she saw the money down : promises wouldn’t 
do ; ocular demuiislratioii she ahoiild have. The 
iiiortificalioii of the farmer was so great, that 
every one joined in trying to inollify the indignant 
fianeCe, Ihit no other answer could be got from her 
hut : ‘ Ah, good sir, shiiiu, he hasn’t the property.’ 
It wujj all in vain. The dUcomfited swain liad to 
return iinmate«l ; and the obduralii lliildy tiled in 
single-blessedness, it would be a mistake, how- 
ever, lo suppose that these inarriages, wliich ape 
closely the inarimjc de convcnunce of our French 
neighbours, arc unhappy unions; far from it. 
Although i’at is not particular in the matter of 
looks or age, and will pass over a pretty girl in the 
heyday of iicr good looks, to take ‘ an old piece,’ ns 
they phrase it, with a coniftirtable acre of land for 
the potatoes ; still, once he is tied up to the matri- 
monial rack, he makes the best of iiushaiuls ; no 
wandering from his allogiaiice. As a general rule, 
tiie wife reigns supreme in an Irish cabin. Even 
when the 'dhrop * is in, he seldom if ever beats her, 
and chi^rfully siirrendi:rs into her keeping nearly 
every farlliing of his earnings. 

Ill a rather retired part of the south of Ireland, 
near to Uic once famous Skibbercen, a curious 
aiitl not uninteresting custom prevails, called 
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* Shraf'tiii^'.’ It tiik(» its iminc from Slirovn (other- 
wise Slinift) Tuesilay, on wliicli clay a regular 
matrimonial 'TattersalP is held, where all the 

* likely boys* and ‘girls * in the parish are on view, 

and all the ‘ iiialuhes * in the year are iiiadc. Fur 
days before, there is quite a stir in the neighbour- 
hood ; and a twitter runs tlin>ug1i the entire femalci 
population, 'fhere is a universal stitching and 
buying of ribbons ; cve^ girl you meet on the 
road holds out lier hand tor a ‘sixpence and you 
can't speak to a domestic servant without her 
hanging out signals of distri'ss. indeed, flien^ is 
this objoctionalde side to the procpediiig, that it 
disorg:uiiscs one's establishment ; for just as yon 
Lave caught and trained a n(‘at-liaiided Phyllis for 
yourself, she i.s sure to be ponnctMl on and rarrit‘d 
off by some of the coa«t-guards, who always atUuid 
the Rlirafliiig from the lishing-village near at 
hand. The sli rafting is in itself a ]iretty sight, 
and would furnish a subject for llie pencil of any 
wandering artist, if such came that way. The girls 
stand in a row on the village green, under the 
iqireailing branches of a fine oM (ropp«*r bcech-trcc. 
There is every expression on their laces anxic?ly, 
curiosity, limidify, dull stu 2 >idity, sharp shrewish 
interest ; ami here and there you come on such a 
pretty country beauty, with that iiuleseribable half- 
arch, half-sliy look in the eyes which Maclise 
has caught ill perfection. Ala little distance are 
clustered a lot of shaine-faced-looking men — ‘ the 
hoys,' as they are called - all in their Sunday suits, i 
and evidently ill at ease, eyeing with some distrust j 
the suncrioT attraclioiis of tlu^ coast-guards, who are I 
like the red-coats, favourites amongst the ladies. : 
But that in reality mailers little, as the real con- ! 
duct of the affair is in the hands of ‘ the ]a)wer.s | 
that be,’ the fathers and mothers, who haggle ami ‘ 
quarrel over their respective children, somctiine.s 
breaking up the negotiation abrnidly, and carrying | 
off either son or daughter, .as tin*, ca^c may be, as ; 
they would an unsaleable beast fiwi a fair. Of i 
course, little bits of romance crop up here, as 
elsewhere ; cases of Money versus Love, and young 
hearts sold to the highest bicbler, just as they arc 
ill a Belgraviaii drawing-room. Hy-tlie-bye, what 
wouldn’t our fashionable riintliers and worn-out 
chaperones give for a shrafting to be held once a 
year in Hyde Park ; howmm'li trouble aud expense 
it woul'l sjive, ; aud w'liat glorioiw fun it would be 
to see tin*. C.,'ounles.s of J.) - - and old Lady ^fan- 

tower having a haiid-io-liainl fight over the persons 
of Lonl Filziiuodle and the Honourable Kmilia ! 

Another advanlnge in this mode of arranging 
marriages, and wiiicii, doubtlos.s, would find much 
favour with lodic-s of the MaiitowtT cla.s.% is, that 
no time is allowed to limorou.s luvei-s for replanting 
of their rashnes.s. Execution folio w.s proiiipfly 
upon sentence, otherwise agreement between the 
parties; and (Iclays are coiisitlered dangerous, as 
tlie six weeks of Lent arc at hand, during w'hich a 
fast is imposed upon matrimony, as upon other 
good things. I remember, on one occasion, afU^r a 
shrafting, meeting a disconsolate fair one on the 
road sobbing as if lier lieart would break. She 
happened to be on ordinary occasion.s a jiarticiilarly 
bright-eyed specimen of Irish beauty, so the change 
was the more remarkable. I couldn’t p;i.ss her by 
in licr sorrow, and accordingly accostcil her with : 
‘Why, ^'bat ’s the matter ? Is it possible 

that the boys have ])af>Hcd you over ? Never m'lid ; 
better luck next iiiuc.’ 


‘ Och, share, tliiii, your liunonr, it ’s not that at 
.all. Sliure, I have ine boy all settled ; it's Micky 
Byrne, yonr honour, as likely a boy ns ye iver set 
eyes on. Och, oh, oli, oh ! ’ And the sobs biinst 
out with if'iicwcd vigour. 

‘Then what's wrong, Peggy?’ I asked sympa- 
tliisiiigly. 

‘ Ah, thin, sliure, neither of ns have the half- 
crown to give his rivircnce, and wo. can’t be mar- 
ried till after the. harvest ; and och, what shall I 
do, what shall T do ? ’ 

Jlere wa.q a case for n*.'d charity; F could not 
keep my fingers IVoiii iiiy pocket ; uiid Peggy 
w'cnt away happy. J^Ir and IVFrs Mick Byrne are 
now a thriving cou^de, and Mrs Byrne never omit.s 
her annual ollcring to the stale. 

In many parts of I ivland, most of the nialclic.<i 
ivere made (and still niv) at wakes. This nti- 
iiatural mixing of the living and dead is to us 
very revolting ; but a writer in a contemporary 
magazine has made a great eflbrt to defend the 
]>r.ictico. He says it is a coiiinioii jdaii to ‘vary 
the periodical wail by a little mirth, jollity, anil 
courting,’ and that imihing ran be more unjust 
than to brand the Irish nation with ivant of 
feeling for doing what i.s only in accorilaiice with 
the Tiatiiral law of human nature, which nyecls a 
continuance of sorrow. In a .!=tate of greater .'•im- 
plicity and absence of coiiveiilional usage, the 
Avritcr contends ive wouhl all act alike ; ami in 
j»roof of thi.s, he draws an analogy between the 
lower order of ancient < I reeks, who hail much tlie. 
.«>aniO custoiiH in regard to their dead as the Iri.':h. 
He .acknowledges, however, that he cannot excuse | 
‘ thu twttrmr. nisi: of a man (whom he knows iieivoji- | 
ally) who ]iroposed for his second wife tH flu: mih. \ 
of hti Jirst.* 'riiere are other things besides this i 
extreme case which grow out of the custom— ' 
that is, the excess of drink and the. amount of 
smu'rstilion, Avhich in some, parts am eipial to [lagau \ 
ritc.s .such putting money into the hand of the. i 
corpse, and a lighti-d pipe in the. nioulli, making < 
it Avalk about, I'tc. 'I’he. a]>]>lic.alioii of the dead j 
man’s hand to a .‘<orc or wound i.s coiisiilercd ellica- j 
cions ; nor arc there wanting instances of. ciire.s ! 
said to liavo been cilectod in tliis manner. I 

There, is no doubt tlnil the cu.'^tom of waking : 
or wutcliing originated with the Iri.sli in an alfec- | 
tionatc feeling lowanls their dead relatives, whom | 
their natural kiiidne.ss promjited them not to j 
dc.sert, a.s it Avere, nor to leaA'e to tlie attacks of evil j 
spirits, Avho liover, in their fancy, riiiind the body 
to do it an injury ; hence the 1 'gilts and holy- j 
AA’aler. This same, idea, in almost an identical Ibrni, 
preA’ailcd in CJlcvelaml in Yorkshire, Avlicrc, indeed, j 
it is only just e.xti net. The ‘ lyke-Avake,’ or ‘ hitc- 
Avakc,’ Av.as here iiiaintaiiicd Hoiiietimes for a few 
days after the body Avas laid in the gr.aA'e, and there 
Averc more siiperstitioua practices than even in 
Ireland. 

In addition, says .another writer, to the lights 
and the holy-water, a plate of salt Avas put on the 
bieast : these aa'ctc held to be eilicacioiis for the 
watcher as avcU as the dead ; above all, the door 
Ai'as always either wiile open, or rarcfully 
lest some fearful aiJparition should enter, fins 
rcoder of Uwj Mannerinij Avill remember Meg 
Merrilics opening the door icitle when she aviw 
busy in her ghastly iniiiistrationB about Birk 
Hattcraick’s corjise. She also chanted some dis- 
mal verse, Bonielhing similar to tlie lykc-wako 
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dirRC which ifl suiij^ in Yorkshire, hut which prop- 
erly belongs to Clevcliiml : 

This ac night, this ae night, 

Kvcry night anil alio, 

Fire and Hcet and candle-light, 

And ('hriste nx^civu thy sanh;. 

In parts of the north of Irelaml there was at one 
time, some forty or iifty years ago, a rather roiuaiitic 
custom, that when a very young unmarried woman 
died, her coflin should be rarried by young girls 
only, to the grave 3 'ard. As this was situated per- 
haps fifteen miles from where she had livcil, it 
was arranged that the hearers should be changeil 
every second mile ; and on these occasions tlierc 
w-Jis generally an escort of running volunteers, who 
in this way often did their thirt}' miles in the da}’. 
This custom was called * shifting the coflin and a 
good many marriages wen? tlie wjsult of these 
excursions. The lower order of Irish have an 
inhorn taste for funerals ; and in the. amount of 
honour done to the departed, 1 be}’ lo.se sight of the 
actual loss they have .siillered. 

* Och, shiire, tliin, it was a line berryin ; there wa.s 
a sight of people and a power of cars,* is a.s great a 
e’.ilogiiim as can be accorded to any man, aiul will 
finite console the survivors; Jiinl the reverse : ‘Och, 
thin, he di<ln*t lave enough as would berry him 
ilaceut.* Ill fact, they think far more of how the}' 
are to lie buried than of keeping life itself. TJic 
poorest and the ino.«st improvident lays by koiiic- 
tliing for his or her own wake ; and 1 have myself 
known cases of paupers in the hospital wartls who 
were accumulating undi'i* their pillows a little store, 
to save the disgrace, of a parish colliii ; that being 
the greatest and last misfortune that could befall 
them. Douglas Jerrold was much struck by this 
]dia.se of the Irish character ; and it h In*, I think, ] 
who tells ail afl'ccling story of a young girl whom 
he found in a cabin busy at her needle. ‘T see. 
you lake in plain-sewing: this is some brMal 
grandeur,* he. said, taking up what looked an 
elaborate. night-drcs.<!. 

no wedding grandeur,* replied the girl 
jii'ouflly; ‘shine, 't is my own shroud. Let life bring 
what it iiiav, pla/e OchI, I *11 have a dacent wake.* 

Mr Disraeli .said once, that the vast ocean which 
ijiirrouiuis Ireland inako.s the Irish ‘ a mclanchoh’ 
people.* Ferhap.s it may in some measure account 
for this morhiil teiideiic\', which is a national char- 
acteristic ; hilt ] would rather think that with 
them, ns in all artistic natures, tragedy and romech’ 
touch very closely, ami that quick synipalhy in 
either joy or sorrow comes readily to them. 


THE SLAVE AND THE COOLIE. 

Tmi: difference between the slave and the coolie Is 
given by Mr Cooper in lii.i hook cntillcd A Lout 
ConthiAiiL It is a distiiictiuii, hut witli scarcely 
any difference, as the hardships of either class are 
distressing to contemplate. AYheii Iilr Coiqicr 
writes of A Lost Continmi he alludes to Africa, 
which is nothing less than a slave-mine, from 
whence human beings arc drawn to enrich unsem- 
pulons traders and supply eastern civilisation with 
its chief luxury. Ilei’cin lies the secret of the 
uiiachicf and diflicnlty of the problem nttiiiiding 
slavery and its suppression. So long os tlie 


demand exists, the supply will continue. It 
is almost hopeless to expect that the African 
will be permitted to remain in liis own land so 
long as ^lohainmcdan nations rcganl labour os 
degrading, fit only for slaves. With this .strong 
piiyudice against work, it i.s.iiot surprising to find 
that they are. unly too glad to purchase their 
fellow-creatures as substitutes, w’hile unscrupulous 
traders are never lacking where the reward proin- 
i.<:es to be handsoiiie. 

It is now’ three eentiirii.-s .,iiicc the African slavc- 
iniiie was lirst sprung by Cliii^tian hands, since 
when more than fifty inillion.s of slaves have been 
driven from it, out of wliieh Dr Living.stone 
declares that not one in five, and in some instances 
not one in nine, could have reached liis desliua- 
tioii. Tlie I0.S.S of life, tliend'ore, can he computed 
at something enormous — snllicdeiit to warrant Mr 
Coiqier in naming the continent of Africa as 
lost — fur of the .'‘iirvivor.'* of the.se. fift}' millions it 
is known that rarirly has tlierc been a second 
gi.'iieniliiiiL among tlie slave.<, and never a tliird. 
Sir IkirLle Frere, who has taken such an active 
part in the suppre.s.sion of the slave-trade on the 
east const of Africa, suggests as n rnmiily, that 
(..Miri.stiaii countries shnuM siguiiy to the slave- 
holding countries Turkey, Egypt, and other.=* — 
that, until they relimiuish .slaveiy, they will not 
he admitted into the brotherhood of nations, 
'file Khedive, it is believed, would gladly sec 
slavery aholislieil in his domiiiioiH, hut lie is held 
in check by the fear of injuring the mure opulent 
of the. Kuropcan im*n:antile and tinancial cta.<s in 
Egypt, who make enormous profits out of tlie 
pre.seiil state of things. 

'fhe Fortiiguese on the ea.-it coa-st, wlio are sup- 
poseil huuiid by their guveriiment to suppress the | 
slave-traile, evade their responsibilities in the 
following cunning manner ; Thev’ employ Arab 
illiDWS uiuler an Arab ll:ig ; thus, if discovered, the 
Sultan gets the blame. When they send slave-s by 
any of lliirir own ve.ssels, tlie\’ re.-«ort to the device 
of shipping them as ‘free iiegroe.-*,* and furnish 
them with pas.s]uirl.s ; thus evading detection. Ihit 
the poor slaves themselves, wlien questioned, all 
tell the .«aine tab -how they have, been stolen, 
dragged from their liomcs and raiiiiHe.s, and sold 
ami bought .several limes over. The jirice of a 
slave ill Turkey is from tliirty to fifty poiiiid.s. 

Slavery' as we know, is not alone confined to 
oasleru nalioiis. It is carried on to a large 
extent in IJrazil ami Cuba. We are given a peep 
at slavery as it exists in the latter place by an eye- 
witness, CaptuLU Trench Town.-slicnd, wdio describes 
how lie saw, wlien visiling a fiiigar-iilaiitation, 

‘ fifty or sixl}' npgro children, from si.x to twelve 
y’ears old, of both scxe.s, piling the canes on the 
elevator which conveyttd them to the crushing- 
wheel. Toiling away for their very live.s in the 
broiling sunshine, the poor little wretches kept a 
coiistaiit eye upon a formidable cow’-hide whip, 
wielded l>v a negro, who stood ready to crack it 
across thi*ir backs if tliey wore idle or ate the sugar- 
cane. When he left the cliildi*on to visit the negro 
Inirrack, tlie narrator passed two ferocious Cuban 
blooil-hoiimls, which are trained to run down and 
attack negroes only. 'Flie negroes’ rooms he de- 
scribes us iilthy liurrible dens, about fourteen feet 
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square, walls blank wMth dirt, and no means of admit- 
ting daylight or air except by the door ; a wooden 
table, bench, and bedstead, the solo furniture ; 
the remnants of a filthy blanket on the bed, >vhile 
the worst iiltli covered the Hour ; iiiniiture and 
walls being alive with vciniin. In each of these 
! ]^estifcrous dungeons lived a whole family in a 
i i:(>ndition more foul and degraded than any boasts 
I of the field. The imported African seldom lives 
! longer than live years, ‘ Kighteen hours a <lay for 
; six <hiys out of seven under a (hi ban sun is horrible 
brutality, and soon Avears out even the iiiagnilicimtly 
]iowcrrul frame of the African, Avhosc Ktrctiglh is 
hept constantly exerted to its utmost elfurts by the 
lash of the slave-tlriver.* ‘ AVhat I saw of slavery 
fui the Cuban pbiiilations filled me with horror of 
ihe instilutioii, and quite did away with my 
> ]>revious li'aning towards it in the milder form,* 
says Captain Townshend. 

■ Thus much for the poor African slave. Noav hd i 
! 113 glance at Avhat Air Cooper calls * a new slave- ! 
' li:ide, which has sprung up within the last forty 

: years under the name of iinniigratiiui.* In other 
- Avords, the coolie. The iiiiiiiigraiit is not actually 
.'-old at first, like the slave. He. is luaile to sign a 

■ contract, Avhereb}’’ he becomes the property, ihfudo^ 

. of another ; and as Ibis other man’s propeily, be 
’ can be sold by him as though he AA'cro a .'^lave. In 

fact, ‘"What is the ]irice of coolies to-day?’ is as 
' common a question among those Avho deal in : 
them as the price of stocks Avould be m *(.’hangi*. ! 
1 ’aptain ToAvnshend, Avliom avc Ikia’c already quoted, j 
says; ‘Though the fate of the poor Afrieaii slaw ; 
; in Cuba is horrible, that of the unfortunate Asiatic ! 
, Avho is serving under contract struck nm as even 
more pitiable. The Avan face, feeble frame, ami 
dejected looks of the Avi-ctehed Cliinainen Avere 
absolutely painful to see.* Having enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom in bis oAVii country, the poor 
( 'hinaiii.'iTi finds it is lost as soon as lu: Inus signed 
the contract and g«)iie on boiird .^bip to a dmtaiit I 
kind. On reaciiiiig Cuba, he shares tlie fate of the I 
negro slave, again-st AA'Iiieh lie rebels very often, 
aiui either runs aAvay or engage's in some trade in 
Ihe large toAvria, or wanders at large Ibrlom find 
heart-broken. It is against the biAv to subject liim 
to the lash or sell him, but the laAv i.s set aside in 
f'ithcr case. The coolie signs a contract for seven 
years, at the end of Avliich time t lie government lays 
bands oil him, keeping liim still a prisoner; ‘.so 
that not even after sevt-ii or more years of shiA'ery 
does the unfortunate (.■liinamaii regain his liberty.* 

But if the coolies are liarlly treated in the 
i<'land.s, they arc inbnmanly dealt Avitli in IVni. 
Jii twenty years ninety thousand of them jieri.shed ; 
and the diMth-rate on the pas.suge from China to 
I’eni in the immigrant ships ha-s been twenty-five 
jier cent. TJiey are hired to labour in the guano- 
work, and arc goaih^d to action under the lash. 
*rhe negro overseers are iirinod Avith the lash of 
IViur plaits of cow-hide. The weapon is not put 
into requisition until toAvards the end of the day 
- about four o’clock -when the strength of the 
coolies begins to flag, and tliey shew signs of falling 
short of llicir allotted task, and the puiii.slinient 
then undergone is too harrowing for description. 
Jt is little short of murder. 

The truth of treatment such as this existing iu 
reni has been fully borne out by men of note. 
Sir Charles Wingfield says: ‘The fate of 'ho 
imported coolie is abominable. . . . There is a 


militaiy force to guard them, and to crush any 
violence to which despair may drive the most 
timid of men. Hope of escape, save by death, 
there is none ; hence suicide is a common jArac* 
ticu regularly estimated iu ilic probable cost of tlio 
labour supply.’ 

Air Tlioinus, the American Afinister at Lima, 
says : ‘ I am prepared to say that the treatment 
of these unfortunate Chinese, thus forced violently 
from their liomes by the landholders of Peru, by 
Avliom crowds of tbeiii are employed, is more harsh 
lhaii that to wliicli the slaves in the Uuited States 
were formerly subjected.’ 

Ill the li.st of ])ropcrly for sale, coolies rank 
among the ])igs ami liorHCH and oxen. 

Ami iifiAv a Avord as to the nature of tlicse 
‘contracts,* avIucU the victims so ignorantly sign. 
Ili^bop Patterson gave it as his opinion that it was 
not possible for any trader to make a hoiut fuf.e 
I'ontract Avitb any of the natives (speaking of South 
Sea ls1niider.>i) ; contract therefore are frauds. The 
goA'eninient of the IbiitL'd States doe.s not recog- 
nise Ihciii, and made it felony for American s]iip.s 
to carry coolies niidcM' laboiir-contracLs in any part 
of the Avoilil. They are Avholly miiieccssiiry in- 
ducements, as the (,Miinanu‘n, as we. shewed in a 
former article in the JminuU, :m». only too gl.nl to 
bellei* their fortune.^, and make e.xci'llent immi- 
grants. J’lit they Avill not Avork as shiATs, (‘.speci- 
ally Avhcii they find that thi;y have been deci'iA'cd 
and have lalli'ii into a ])it for seven years, from 
Avliieh there is m> delivery .save by (riiduriiig a 
cruel bondage, rather than sulfer which many 
piA'fer death. 

The accounts from Piwii, lus late, as a ye.ir ago, 
shew no diminution of their siiirerings. Iii a htlti^r 
whic.li Mr Cooper gives in his Appmidix, dated May 
1875, it says: ‘'they are driven from their km 
before daybn‘ak by a brutal black-fellow on horse- 
back, who folloAvs them as the Avirn>pi*r-iii doits a 
paitk (»f houmls. They start away Avithoiit Ibod, 
and about eleven or twelve in the day a cob of raw 
iiiaize is given to eacli om* ; or, in .soino cases, 
nearly a jioiiiid of boiled rice. M’liey arc kept at 
work for tin*, rest of the day, ami after darkness 
h;is sitt ill tliey arc pennilietl to return to their 
lairs, Jk'fore being ilismi.'^scd, boAA'(»v(ir, ilicy aiv 
gwen anotbcT cob of com. With no other food 
they frciiuently get ill, wboii they are remoyeil 
to the lio.spital— a bourne from avI. cli, luicordiiig 
to snb.s(*f|ueiit dcscrijition, no patient CA'cr returns 
— to die. As soon as their first term of contract 
is over, they are re-entered upon liie e.state, and 
this is re])cated over and over again to the a.ame 
mail, if he happ(m.s to live. The Hiirviyors, in fact, 
arc given the iiame.s of those Avho die, and who, 
had they lived, Avould have liad several years iiiore 
to AA'ork before the expiration of their term. 
Thousands commit siiiciile on the various guano 
islands ; os many as ten or a dozen in a morn jug 
find the opportunity of jumping from soino high 
place into the sea.' 

These are a foAV of the facts culled from Air 
Cooper’s book, which might bo aptly termed a tale 
of horrors. We read of the slavery of the Israel- 
itea iu Egypt, and many of us, at our ease, look 
upon that lime us an historical epoch wliich could 
iind no parallel in later times ; but a glance at 
these recorded horrors, which rival any that hove 
preceded them in the tvorld's history, shews that 
our advancement has yet to progress to a higher 
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poin^ and that our civiliiiatioii cannot lay claim 
to perfection until we have risen as a nation and 
invited others to follow, in settinu the oppressed 
ones free. 


CATOUINa TARTARS. 

A RUSSIAN OVFICKll’s KTOUV. 

‘You EngliRli tjilk about catching a Tartar,” * Fays 
Lieutenant Dmitri Soholyoff, as wc sit at the open 
window of Anton’s Hotel, in the main tliorongh- 
farc of Orcnbuig, watching the camels filing a(‘n).'>s 
the rood to the great market-place, and the bullet- 
headed childiim, with the flat, sallow face .and 
narrow eyes of the genuine Tartar breed, rolling 
in the dust of the street below. ‘You Knglisli 
talk of “ catching a Tartar,” hut with us in Russia 
it *8 just the other way — in all our stories it ’a the 
T.irtar that gets caught himself. AVc haven’t 
foigolten their conquest of us in the thirtccnith 
cenhiry ; .'unl to this day, in Kazan and the other 
towns of the V^olga, where tliLM-c arc many of them, 
you’ll sec line figlits every now and then between 
tlie Tartars .and the Russian workmen. And as 
for stories — why, 1 Avouldii’t mind betting th.at, 
flic first jost-book of ours that yon open, you’ll 
light upon lialf-a-dozeii nncciloti^s of a Tartar being 
taken in h}'- a llnssian. Do you know the one about 
the two horses i \V(?11, a Russian ami a 'larLir 
weixj crossing the sUqipe together, the Tartar 
mounted on a line black horse, the Russian on 
an old lirokcn-clowu white one. When night 
came, the ’fartar proposed that they should w'atch 
turn about. “ Not 1 !” says the Russian ; my hoi-se 
isn’t worth shading, and 1 don’t rare 'whether they 
steal yours or not!” and with that ho lay down to 
sleep. AVoll, lh (3 ’rartar, who wms a lazy fellow, 
.and didn’t imudi enjoy the idea of waitrliing all 
night by himseU^ proimsod to exchange horses ; 
wliich was done. ’Ineiviipoii, to his greiit dismay, 
the Russian very coolly lay dow’ii to sleep again. 
“ What now ?’’ says the Tartar. “ Why says the 
Russian, “what’s the good of my keening watch 
iww'i the robbers won't see my black horse in 
the dark ; but they ’ll sec your while one fast 
enough ! '” 

Encouraged by iiiy .approval of this time- 
lionnurod Russian joke —though 1 have heaid it 
said that white ohjeci-s, .siieli as whitc-paintcil 
ships, arc, in reality, fcifs* recognisable in the 
d.ark than black ones — tlic liontimant calls for 
imothcr glass of cognac, and sips it with true 
national gusto. 

‘ IFCf liowcver, use the tenn “catching a Tartar,” 
in a metaphorical sense,’ observe 1. 

‘Ah! just so. Well, I’ve seen some pretty 
good ciises of Utal too ; and, curiously (moiigh, the 
most perfect of .all was an iulventure that happened 
to myself, about two years ago. Would you like 
to hear it ? "You 're sui-e you won't have some 
cognac ? Well, ’pou my word of honour, you *re 
the first Euglishinan I ever met that 'wouldn’t 
take Rquor when it w«is offcrcul him! You’ll 
have a glass of tea though, at all events? — 
Waiter ! a glass of tea for this gentleman. 

‘ Well, I was in St Petersburg the winter before 
last, and a fine time 1 had of it there. That -8 the 

* A knowledge of Rim fact lioa, wo believe, been fre- 
Quontly taken advantage of by blocade-rmincrs, who to 
loBBon the risk of oapture paint tbeir idiipR whiti\ -Eo. 


place for a man to live, instead of a hole like this, 
where there ’s nothing to do but to drink cognac, 
and smoke •pamrossi (paper cigarettes), or sit on the 
bonlev.ar<i and w.‘itch the Ural flowing p.ast under- 
neath ! ’I'hat winter, L do liidieve, I wiis out every 
night —halls, dinners, the openi, the French tlieatre, 
and what not ; and as for c;in]s — why, [ lost a 
thousand roubles (UlhO) in one we(ik ! Ah! 
thoj^o were tin; days if you like ! 

‘Now, J ought to tell you if j’oii averen’t in St 
Petershiiig that wiiiUT lhal, jui^t about that time, 
there was a great lo-do about street-robberies. 
Th(;i« .are always plenty of tlicMii, every winter, 
fur that matter ; but at this particular time 
then; seemed to he quite an epi«h;inic of robbing. 
One fellow, in partienlar, .seemed to have a regular 
sj'stcm of his own ; he used to take an r^voahU lnk 
(e.'ibman), and make him drive slowly about tlio 
streets after dark, till soinehudy enrne in sight 
with a .sp(!cially good fur cap on ; and then, while 
the cabman put his hoi-se to the gsdlop, the thief 
would lean forwanl, sn.atcli off the man's e.ap as ho 
])assr;d, and he out of sight in a moment. How- 
ever, ha caught a Tartar at last ; for a man who 
h.ad hc.ard of him, went out one night with a new 
fur cap tied on tightly ; and when the thief cluUhcd 
at it, ho seized him by the wri-^t, Avliiskcd liim out 
of the drosky on to the pavement, and gave him 
such a thrashing, that every limb of his body was 
as .soft an kaalict (buckwheat pomdge). 

‘ JJiit this was not all. For now there began to 
get abroad strange tales of people who had gone 
out to evening-]>arties and never come home again 
of Mihineii willi rich furs and silks found iu their 

1 )o.ss(;Ksion, which they couldn’t account for — of 
)odies discovered unifer the ice of the canals— 
and other tales of the kind ; till at last there 
Wits a ii giihir panic, and no lady would stir out 
alone after dark. As a matter of course, while 
all these pretty stories were going about, they 
revived, fur tlie hundredth time, the ohl tale 
of a lady being pnt under the ice of the Moika 
Canal by .a cahtnan, and her husband happiming to 
recollect tin; number of the cah, and tracing the 
iiuaii nut Iiy it. I’ve hcanl the tale myself at least 
fifty times, and tliern ’s no more truth iu it than 
ill the Jlistonj of IJova Korohh'Uvh (a mythical 
Russian cliaiiipion) ; hut people mil believe it, for 
all lhaf. 

‘ Well, as you nijiy think, avhen the.se things 
h(;c:iiiie the .stuck .subject of talk throughout the 
whole town, tin; fellows at onr mess must have 
their Kiy about them too ; and, .after a lime, they 
became a n*gular subject of dispute with us after 
dinner. .Must of the snbultenis — anil I iny.self 
aiiiuiig them, I must coiili;ss — pooh-poohed this 
whole thing, and .said it 'was nothing more than a 
big hoax, got up to take in people who knew no 
better ; but the older liead.s among us, who had 
scim such things before, thonglit otlicrwise. They 
allowxsl that thc;re might be a good deal of exag- 
gemtion about sonic of the storic;s ; but, uevcrthc- 
lesa, they maintained that these rascalities mre. 
going on, and that it was no use saying they were 
not At last, one night, wdieii the ai^umcnt had 
run pretty high, our senior major, a battered old 
fellow, who had been all through the Crimeiui 
AVar, said to me very quietly: “ Well, you ’ll bi»giii 
to believe in these things when you get a tasU; ef 
them yourself.” And so I did, too, oa you shall 
hear. 
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* That was a great winter in St PcterAbiirg for 
fancy-balls — things that I am very fond of, for yon 
can get more sport out of llicni than I'liiythiiig else 
I know. Dozens of times, fur a wager, 1 Ve gone 
to one in some niieer disguist*, and not one of niy 
comrades, thoiigli they were all there, could find 
me out ; and rare fun it used 1o be next day, when 
1 repeated the things they liuti saitl in my hearing, 
and watched their fa(!e.s of a.stonishineiit. 

* Well, one night, just after the New Vear, there 

was a grand fancy-ball at Priiicesa P \ and 

some of our fellows were invited, 1 among the 
niiiiiber. A famous evening we had of it ; and it 
wasn't till two oVlock — the very deadest and 
loneliest time of the whole night in fact that 1 
started to go home. 

*Now, J should tell you, that, as my luck would 
have it, 1 had j'list Ltu tight n new shoob (fur coat) 
the day before — a regular tirst-class Siberian, 
glossy as velvet, ami covering me right down to 
the heels; so that, what with that, ami wlial with 
my fur caji ami collar, I was regularly roll»*tl up 
like a parcel, and imxif against any frost in Htissia. 
But, unluckily, other ]ieople have eyes for good 
fur ns well as one's self ; ami tin* inoiiicnt my eab- 
niaii got his upon this new slionb of mine — worth a 
hundred and fifty roubles, good, if it Wiis worth a 
kopeck — 1 saw them glitter like fire. Just fur one 
moiiicnt — T can’t deny it — the old major’s warning j 
came back to me rallicr unpleasantly ; but 1 1 
laughed it o(f, scrambled into the sledge, and away | 
we went. 

‘There were two ways to get to my quarters — I 
one rather long, but ]Kissing through well-fre- | 
queiited streets ; the other .somewhat .diorter, but 
going past one o( the great biirial-groutul.s, through 
the very loneliest part of the whole town. 1 took 
it for granted, of course, that lie’d go by the 
frequented way ; ami, indooil, being rather tired 
with having been on my feet all night, 1 fell asleep 
before I couhl sec whether he did or not. 

‘All at once 1 wa.s awakened by the sledge 
stopping siiddeidy ; and tliu first thing I saw when 
1 looked out w:\ii the great black wa.'th! of the 
burial-ground right ahead, with the white graves 
glinting here ami there in the iiioonlight. Not a 
living soul ill sight, n<jt a .^^ouml to be heanl ; 
everything wa.s .silent and lonely as if we had 
been in the middle of a <le.*iei-t. Tluoi the fellow 
turns round to me, and .'^ays roughly : “ Get 
out ! ’* 

“ Whatever ilo you mean ?” asked I, pretending 
to be very inucli frightened. 

“Get out,*' says he, “this iiiiiiule !’* and he 
jumps off the box and <:atclic.s hold of me. 

‘ Now, before I go any farther, T mii.st tell you 
that the eliaraeter 1 had us.-aiiiieil lliat night wa.s 
that of a demon — horns, tail, black face, fiery cyc.s, 
and all ; and really 1 looked a very gri.sly objec.t ! 

I got the idea out of a book written i>y your Gaptaiii 
Marryat — f forgid its iiaiiio. 

‘ Midshijwmn Jiaeij^ siigge.st I. 

‘ Ah, that *s it ; MidshipiiLtin JCasy. Well, when 
the fellow caught hold of me, I scramblisd out of 
the sledge in a helpless kind of way, os if 1 were 
frightened out of iiiy wits. He seized iiiy coat by 
the collar, and threw it open, iny cap falling oif 
at the same time ; and there 1 stood rcvealcil in 
all my terrors, as grim a demon as ever breathed 
fire, with a face ns black as ink, and eyes flaming 
like live coals ! 


‘ 1 've seen many men frightened in my time, 
blit never anything like that tellow! For a 
moment he stood dike a statin*, with liis eyes 
starting out of his head ; uiid then he gave a yell 
that you might have heard a mile olP, and fell 
Hat on liis face ns if he were killcil ; and I sat 
down on tlio rim of the sledge, and laughed till 
every grave in the churchyard ha-ha*d in answer. 

‘ However, I had something more to do than to 
sit there laughing ; so, ns soon ns 1 got my breath 
.n^iin, I bundled the fellow neck and crop into 
tile sliMlge, got on the box inyscdf, and drove ns 
hard as 1 could pelt to tlio. nearest police-station. 
When I got there in iiiy diabolical guise, I createil 
almost as great a sensation a.s 1 had done with my 
friend the cabman ; but the whole business was 
soon explained, ami when they liearil the story, 
there wa.s sncli a laugh that it almost tore the 
roof olt The fellow who look down my evidence 
could hardly write for laughing ; and Vheii the 
prior cabman himself began to conic to again, the 
first thing he saw wi\s my liorncil homl and fiery 
eye.4 hanging over liim in a glare of firelight, 
and Toar.s of infernal laughter making the air 
ring ; wlicii'iipoii he fainted again, worse than 
before. 

‘ I ilidii't want to be h.-ird upon the poor chap 
after the fright I’d given him ; but the- inspedor 
.Slid that now that the tiling had got to mu-Ii a 
height, an ex.'imple riijint be. made, and he woiiM 
see that the fellow g'lt his desert.s ; and so he ilid, 
too. But from that night forwanl, tiur officers 
m‘Vor calloil mo nnylhiiig but “ t/.vosblcliikofi' 
Strakh” (tin* cabinjin’.s terror), and 1 haven’t got 
rid of the name vet.* 


THK TOIVri HK OF UK MlIN(!-UKIN.S. 

The severe bi*aring-rciii a.s used by coachimn 
geiicrallv i-s nothing more nor less than horrible 
and nceillcsH torture to the poor siiHering horse- 
torture while in harnes.^, ami the cause, of internal 
maladie.s when he i.s ]iut back into his stall for 
food and siijiposed iv.st. If there is one thing 
more opjio.'icd to natural health than another it is 
the increased ]>roductioiL and then tlie waste of the 
.saliva which U so nece.s.‘«ary to the. fuiiction.s of the 
body. Who ever .saw a horsij in a field Ibaniiiig 
at llic mouth if Wlso ever saw a properly bitltd 
liiiiiler do so wln-n ridden to hour. Is in an easy bit 
ami obedient to alight haml f I levur sew it, nor 
«li) T think that any one else has . ecu it ; therefore, 
to begin with, the po.sitioii of the caiTiage-horsc’s 
head, gagged witli a boariiig-reir, out of place, and 
lliiit pridiisiuii of.saliva ever falling fitun the iiioiitli, 
inimt shew something e.s.sentially wrong.^ The 
perpfdiially toi».siiig head ari^e.s from the fevered 
.state of the por>r animal, and hia wnsequent 
altcni])ta to get rid of an irritating infliction, and 
not from llic vulgar iilea of a fu:ry wish to be put 
in action. Of this I am certain, that the h;.«s 
.artificial constraint you put into a liorsu’s moiith 
ihci belter. The less you encumber hia graccliil 
limbs with lumber iu the sliaiic of harness the 
better. The freer you keep his limbs and his 
respiratory organs the longer lie will serve you, aiid 
the greater will be the labour he will perform lor 
you.— r/ic Hon. Grantley F. Jkrkeley. 
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ROUGH SKETCHES FROM THE HEBRIDES. 

IN THE LEWS. 

IJY AN ENOLISn LADY. 

AItle boj’oml mile of nmliilating cxpatisc of peat- 
bog, overgrown with saturated nioss and grasses 
that wave inoumfully in the wind, and brighten to 
reddish gold in the iitful gleams of sunlight. 
Ciray, scattered, fantastic masses of rock everywhere 
])ush their barrmi fiuinmits \\\\ through the black 
dank peat and scant licibagc, where here and 
there spring isolated tufts of purple heather, or 
of the <lelicatc pink variety with its pale swaying 
bells. Evcrywlicro the earth is moist, and gloam- 
ing with dark, peat-stained, stagnant water. Noisy 
brooklets and trout-streams run sparkling in llioir 
winding course, now Ibaining over luo.se rocks and 
pebbles, now llowiiig silently between iniiiiature 
clitfs and chasms of gray cold granite, ninl now 
gliding through the half-liquid bogs, pibul with 
their many peat-stacks. 'IMny lochs or tarns 
nestle in every hollow and at the foot of every 
crag, gleaming white and cold wherever the eye 
may rest, and ghincing far aw'uy to the horizon ; 
or their many waters, lashed to fury by the wind, 
which drives and whistles pitilessly over the Rterilc 
land, break in foam-crested waves and clouds of 
^^piay on their stony mimic shoi-es. Not a tree to 
be seen ; not a slirub, not a llowcr. At long 
uncertain intervals are a few- groups of w^retebed, 
beehive-shaped, straw-thatched huts, many of them 
wiiidowless, most chimncyless; a solitary farm- 
house, surrounded by scant strips and patches of 
cultivation; a lonely school-house. In the faint 
far distance, x)alc and blurrod and purple against 
the mist-hung horizon, rise range beyond range of 
the lofty Harris Hills. Save for the moaning of 
the wind and the dull thud of the Atlantic break- 
ing on the shore, which is dimly discernible in the 
near distance, an absolute silence reigns ; for here 
no bees hum, no birds sing, and ilic occasional 
mournful cry of a sea-gull or curlew is the only 
reminder of the feathered race. A few small 
herds of sheep or West Highland cattle grazing the 


sweet scanty grass, and tended by barc-Ioggcd 
children ; and an occasional grouj) of two or three 
women or girls can^'ing on ilieir backs great 
baskets full of x^cat, are the only signs of life. 

Looking at these girls, with their sweet, fair, 
wind-bronzed faces and tawny hair, their supple, 
shapely limbs and picturesque, dress, one wonders 
how their lives Ilow on fwiii year to year in 
this wild laniL of desolation; and what can be 
the sensations, events, and interests that fill up 
their lives, passed so far away from the din and 
turmoil of cities, and suQicc to satisfy tlnnr minds 
and hearts. lIow perfectly these beautiful girls 
harmonise witli their wild surroundings and 
stormy w'ind-blown skies. Tlie rare gleams of 
snnshiiie glance in the blue of their tiyes, deepen 
the rich glowing red of their cheeks and li])s, and 
glorily the tawny gold of their hair, seeming to 
pour out upon them the sun^s love a.s well as liis 
light and warmth. Tlie wiM wind that wakes 
the 'sea to siiow-crestod beauty; that whirls over 
the treeless tracts of gold-lipi»ed grass, low bout 
beneath its broath; that drives the massy cloiid.s 
faster and faster through the changing .sky, for 
ever renewing the shadows that chase across tlie 
inouiilaius, striking in infinite variety the chords 
and hannonie.s of each exquisite tint and colour, 
now darkening the blue to xmri>le and gray, now 
brightening the brown to rose, the gri*cn to gold : 
thi.i w’ild northern wind scenw to claim these girls 
for its own, and lends its ai«l to increase their 
simph- beauty, for it wraps them in its rude 
embrace till their graceful limbs stand .sculptured 
beneath the short, dark-blue clinging petticoat 
against the dull blue background of the hills and 
skies, the moving folds of their short skirls leaving 
bare the symiiictiy of their limbs and well-turned 
feet and aiiklcjs. Tlie very baskets, jieat-ladeii, 
which hang .su-spendod from their shouldcr.s by a 
belt of plaited straw, which is x^‘^S‘*d round their 
chests, add richness of tone and pictnrc.sqnene.ss of 
outline to tluuii and to the rnggcil landscape belli ml 
them. 

The fieiy beam the sun sent earthwards to tinge 
the hills and the grass with a lleeting radiance, 
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and to coiivorl Lhu iiiiiuiiiorid)1f! lochs into secminf' 
bits of bluest sky, is dying out ; the gray clouds 
gather closer and hang lower, blotting out the 
distant heights ; and the wind whistles shriller, and 
brings with it driving, dn>iichiiig, blinding sheets 
of inountuin mist. Two women walking fast 
benenth the burden of their peat-filled creels grow 
fainter ; tho red of their head-kerchiefs and the 
bine of their skirts melt away into the blurred 
distance and disapjioar. The surge bents angrily 
on the rain- washed shore ; the wliole dreary islaml 
is a uniform gray, without form, and void, seeming 
only to hold a place on the earth at all in the 
likeness of a dim shrondc'd ghost. 

A bare-headeil, half-naked litlle child runs by 
me, its small feet pattering over the soclden ground, 
its little rosy face washed clean. 1 stop it and 
ask the way to some shelter, for all sign of huts 
has disappeared. The mite looks at me with big 
perplexeil blue eyes ; one hand finds llui way 
to its nioulh, the other to its head ; it speaks 
no English ; so I smile and nod good-hye, ami 
on it trots, the bare pink legs ami arms gleam- 
ing in the wet ; and 1 follow along the dripping 
road till the little figure turns into a low dark 
doorway, and I enter close behind. The ilark- 
ness is so great within, that for a iniimlo or 
two T can see nothing, but soon the ruddy glow 
from the peat-fire illumines the room and its 
occupants, I am in a long, tohanbly lofty shed, 
whose slanting roof is thatched with straw fastened 
down by ropes, to which are attached heavy stonc's. 
Tlicre is a double thickness <»f wall, the inner of 
peat mud, the outer of large, loosely piled stones, 
oil the lop of which grow grass ami moss, forming 
a narrow grassy path round the hiiilding (if it 
can be called such), just below the sloping roof. 
There are neither windows nor r.himney, the smoke 
from the fire finding an escape through various 
holes in the remarkably well-ventilaled roof, 
through which the continuous drizzling rain is 
freely entering, making little pools all over the 
fimouth-troddeii nind Moor. The shed is divided 
into two parts, the smaller end being the common 
sl(?eping-room, and the larger being appropriated 
as general house-place by tlie whole family, which 
comprises two cows, two sheep, and a score of 
ducks, ami bens, and cbickeiis, llic lattiT clucking 
and pecking all about the floor in compiiny with 
several small children ami a baby, 'fhe door 
and the position of the fire, make a rude division 
between the bipeil and quadruped occupants of the 
establishment. 

As I stand wet aiul forloin in the doorway, look- 
ing ill, a woman rises from a wooden bench in a 
dark corner, and comes towaiils me, inviting im? to 
enter and take shelter in a soft musical voice. She 
is very tall ami sliglit ; and in the flickering hnght- 
nesa of the lircliglit I see that she is haiidaoirie, 
with a ilark gentle fac^e and laige soft eyes. 1 sec 
also that she is weeping, and at the same time I 
hear a stiflcrd sob from some hidden region \v the 
darkness beyond. Murmuring an apology for my 


evidently ill-timed intrusion, I am turning to go, 
when the woman lays her hand on my ann, and 
says : ‘ It iss raining ferry heavily ; you hail belter 
stay whatever.* T hesitate still, not wishing to 
itilnulo on any private trouble, but a gentle * You 
are welcome,’ decides mo to tako a scat on tlu^ 
bench. A broad iron pan or * girdle ’ is suspended 
over the fire from a book fastened into the roof, 
and on it is a largo oat-cako baking. I am very 
hungry os well us cold and wet> which sensation 
is perhaps visible in my face as my eyes rest on 
the crisply browning c^iko, for a girl, with tawny ! 
hair and brown eyes that have evidently not long : 
been ii'ee of tears, rises fruiii an opposite corner | 
and brings me a largo pieco of the oat-cake ^roiii j 
llui pan ; ami while I am gratefully eating it, at a i 
sign from llic cMcr woman, she goes !to the other ; 
end of the slied and returns in a minute with a i 
glass of milk. I 

‘ You arc in trouble ?* I say presently, gently | 
arresting the. woman’s aitcntionby laying my baud 
on hers, as my ear catches another stilled sob fioiii 
the mom beyond. 

^ Yes,* she answers, wiping her eyes ; ‘ it iss in 
the bcrriiig-fisbcry. Seven of our Lews men liaf 
not been heard of w'batevcT ; there baf been awful 
storms here, and oil* the coast by Aberdeen, and | 
seven men baf not come ba(‘k at all. One of them ' 
wass my daiiglitei’s laddie ; and to-day it iss die 
wass to haf gone home to him in Stornoway as his 

married wife, and now’ And she hid her face 

and wept, but continued presently : ^My own boy 
wass to the fishing, but be, thank the dear Loril, 
ia safe whatever.* 

I bad beanl of those storms and of those missing 
men ; and as I thought of the iioor young girl ami 
her sad wedding-day, ami ln*ard her subdued sobs 
from the sleejiing-plaoe, 1 felt inclined to weep too. j 
The chilli whose ixittering little feet bud led mo | 
to this shelter came towanls me with puzzled wide ; 
blue eyes, and jiulling at my dress, held up to my 
month a piece of oat-cake, as tliough eating wem | 
a panacea for all woes ; and at the same time the j 
baby, who, tiieil of ndling about W' h the chickens, 
bad wandered to the other side of the fire, and got ! 
liinied over by an amiable, sheep possessed of au 
equally impiiring mind, which had come up to || 
take a look at the sti.mger, set u]) a most dismal | 
and iirost'iic howl. Jlis mother dried her eyes and ! 
.sprang aficr him, sending the too adventurous | 
sheep haaiiig away; ami in her motherly indigna- : 
tion that her baby should have been treated so, 
set to work scolding and cntling the children all ^ 
nuind, till all was eonfusioii and babel. Under } 
cover of the general excitement, and feeling | 
my self in the way, I stooped domi and kissed . 
the boy at my knee, slipped a floriii into his 
chubby liainl, said good-bye to the pretty girl 
who had sjmken to nus, thanked the mother, 
ns she paused an instant to tako breath, and 
left the hut, vehemently shaking my garmente, 
and olfcring an iinvard prayer that I might bo 
leaving that hut akiic, m I entered it The 
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rain lias ceased now, aii<l the mists are slowly 
rising. ISelbrc going away, T cannot resist the 
tcinjitation of ])Ccoing through the rude hole 
which forms the hcaroiiin window. What n sleej*- 
ing-place for a large family ! No table nor chair, 
no carpet, no hanging of .'iiiy sort, no conveni- 
ence for washing. A plank supported on two 
stones; two bods let into the wall like ship- 
berths, and covKi-ed Avith old patch- work cpiilU, 
under which I uin see the frayed edge of u diity 
blanket ; and a sniull sfpiarc of distorting mirror 
nailed to the wall, compose the entire fiimitiire 
of the room. On one of these rude hods lies a 
girl with her face turned to the Avail. I can see 
she is not asleep by the convulsive heaving of her 
breast ; her hair is loose, and is hanging bright and 
long over the failed old coA’erlet. 1 can just see 
the outer half of a broAvii eyebroAv, .a largo tear- 
.swoUod lid, ami long thick brown lashes ; a mthcr 
thill but iiiicly moulded curve of cheek and chin ; 
a small ciir, and the long line of tlie sun-burnt 
throat, with the snoAA'y neck heloAV ; a red hand- 
kerchief lies loosifly iStove the Avaving hair, and 
the dark-blue petticoat is short enough to lot ino see 
the round brown limbs and pretty feet, llctwcen 
her hands lies an open i»ihle. Poor chihll She 
is very young to snlfer so, hut fortunately Time 
heals most Avounds ; and perhaps some day she will 
iind huppiness Avilli some other fislorr-lad, and w'ill 
live hi make his simple home bright ami to hear 
Ids children call her mother. 1 go invay lucking 
my way through the slushy road, AA'ith iny heart 
lieavy for those 1 am leaving behind, and thinking 
pitifully of the many dangers encountered by the 
men wdio ply their perilous trade on the stonii- 
toHsed waters of the I fohrides ; and when again I 
see the ‘caller herrm” 1 shall kiioAV Avhy 

Wives and niiihers uiai&t despairin' 

Ca* them o' mfH. 

Not an hour since I had been Avondering 
A'/iguely Avhat could be the interests, mins, and 
pleasuiVs tliat RorA’C to till the lives of tlie women 
Avho live in Ibis desolate dreary land ; and now 
J feel that I have jinlee«l been ansAA^ered. This 
little IragiMly is as a Aviili: open door tlninigli 
fiud by Avhich J can see down a long vista of 
simple joys and poitoavs, terrors, anxieties, happy 
endings to long suspense, tragic dcalli-hlows to 
iiope, tender love, and domestic happiness. 1 
see noAV that hiirieil aAA'ay though they are from 
the great outer Avorld, with its strugglings and 
strivings, successes and failiin^s, aill nonce and 
misery, still they cannot cut theiiiselvcs adrift 
from huriianity, hut must hear the cross or reap 
the hlessiiig in common brotherhood with all 
liuinan lives. 

I walk on past (lanynahine Avitli its pretty hotel, 
principally rcsortccl to by loA'crs of the gentle art ; 
past the lovely loch that lies at the. foot of high 
rugged hills, and looks toAvards the open sea Avitli 
, its dccp-hlnc glance, on along the nog-bordered 
j roail for Iavo miles to the old ‘ llriiidical temple* of 
1 Turiisaclian Oalleriiisli (the place of pilgrimage on 
j the Bleak Headland), where it stands on a grassy 
I rising peat-knoll commanding a Avide view of sea, 
I lake, and nioniitain. These giant stones stand in 
the form of a long shafted in'cguhir cross, hniiiching 
from the four sides of a double circle, within tin! 
inner of which is a nide kind of altar sunk in the 
! ground. Until tlio year of the famine they Avere 


niised only three or four feet ahoA’c the gromnl, 
and then, in order to provide employment for 
tlic starA’ing inhabitants, Sir James Matheson, the 
owner of the enlin: island, had the surrounding 
peat cut uAvay to the depth of thirteen feet, thii 
tallest stones heing now seventeen feet above the 
pLiiit. Their ellect is most imposing and wciixl, 
rising hintastic, tall, and gray from Uie grcien-clad 
])eat ; and seen by moonlight it must reituire a 
very slight stretch of fancy to imagine them the 
grayly draped, niajestin forms of the ancient Druid 
jirieste, standing there still' and motionless as frozen 
stone, keeping a jealous watch for e\'cr, oaxt the 
dreary land Avliere they once held SAA'ay jind Avherc 
thej' AA'orshipjied their ancient god.s. The W’ild 
Avind niunniirs and Avhisthts, and moans round and 
thiiiiigh Lliern, and the shifting shadows throAvii by 
the iiiiisses of scudding lain-cloiids play over ami 
about them till they Reein to bo swaying, and 
turning, ami Avliisjiering in a strange iiukuoAVii 
tongue. 

At last I leaA'e tli(‘m behind me, and retrace my 
steps on past (larrynaliiiio, with its Avild lone beauty, 
past the barefooted children that have folloAVcd 
me fi*om their A'arious heehives ; past the little 
manse, and the school, and the doctor’s house, back 
llirough mih: ai‘L(;r mile of locli-sl added boglanda ; 
past the little mound, surmounted by its cairn 
of stones, Avhero tradition tells of a foul niurditr 
coiiimitted ; back past the spot where a skeleton 
AA'as found in the bog ; past the islanded loch 
AA*ber(3 tAvo girls were droumed AA'liilst resting from 
carrying their peat-crc^els ; back and on, while the 
mist dcscentls more densely than ever, sAveeping 
heaA’jly across the skies, and tlio hills, and the 
grass, and blots out me and the dreary landscape 
tugelhcr. 


THE AllAB WIFE. 

A TALE OE THE POLYNESIAN SEAS. 

CHAPTEK X.— APOSTASY. 

When I aAvokc from my fainting-fit, my heiul 
was pilloAVcd on the lap of Fatima, avIio avos 
bathing my AA'oiinds. The avIa’cs of Nizam wem 1 
pi-esciit ; and on looking round I found that I avos 
actually in the zenana, probably in Fatima’s room. 
Fatima Avas unveihul, but the others Avere so 
swathed that 1 could only see their large dark 
eyes. I dill not know exactly AA’hat had passeil or ! 
WiVS passing ; but soon I remembered, and desjiite 
the presence of the A'cilcd females, I Ihiiig my arms 
anmnd Fatima, aa’Iio returned my embrace Avith 
equal ardour. 

Nizam made bis ap]icaRnicc. ‘It is death by 
our laAV for a I'^lirisliaii to see an Arab girl 
unA'ciled.’ 

For the life of me I could only respond stupidly ; 

* roil have seen Fatima unveiled. What must 
be done to you F 

[ replied slolidly : ‘ I must die, I suppose. I 
reniembored what lie bad said, but did not recall 
it to liim, b(*ing too proud ; but I looked it. 

He said: ‘Yes; I promised 3'0ii life and my 
daughter, and I will keep my Avord ; but the law 
must not be broken.* 
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Even tiuui I was so stupid that 1 could not sec 
wluit was coming. 

lie ixipcated : . * Tho law must not bo broken. 
If a man who is m)L a believer look upon an Arab 
woman, lie must die, or’ (here he sniihul nt mo) 
* become a believer and marry her.’ Having 
deliveriid this ullimatuni, he smiled again, and 
beckoning to the veiled ladies, departed, leaving 
me alone with Fatima. 

I was quite wide awake now', and observed that 
111 }' fair companion was beaming with uncon- 
trollable joy, and ready at a moment’s notice to 
display her transports. Seeing that L looked 
bewildered and unhappy, she became scdxcd with 
sudden timidity, and waited .anxiously for what I 
might say. 

‘Fatima,’ I oommenceil, ‘ I must die, or give up 
my religion.’ 

»Shc glanced at me from under her licauliful hmg 
cyel.ishes, but said nothing. Never had she looked 
to gni.ater advantage. 

‘ Fatima,’ I continued, p.xssiiig my arm round 
her yielding waist, ‘it is hard to die so young, 
especially when one is beloved ; do you remember 
our tirst meeting 

She never spoke, but gradually jiressed closer 
to me, until her lieatl was reclining oii my shoulder 
and her brc.ath fanned my check. 

1 went on : ‘ Do you Temembcr how you tobl me 
of your mother, and liow you wished to bo a 
( 'Iiristiaii, and besought me to teach you the tenets 
of your mother’s failli 2’ 

She never spoke, but her bosom heaved tumul- 
tuously ; she encircled my neck with one arm, aiul 
with the other sought i'or my hand, which she 
pressed passionately. 

I still continued: ‘ Do you remeinlicr how you 
promised to worship as I woivliijiped, to eat as 1 
.ate, to live .as 1 lived, F.atiiuii 2’ 

Surely the wit of all lier sex w.as in lierat that 
inomeiit. Had she eiitre.ated me, I would have, 
insisted on being a martyr ; laid she prsiyed me 
with the teiiderest w’-onls to obey' her father, I .am 
cei'Uiin tlicat I would have made fine speeches, and 
shouted to Xi/.am to take my head. Jjiit the girl 
was .actuated by such a ]>ure love for unwotl-hy me, 
tliat instinctively sIk* comprehended the danger of 
any opposition. Her tongue did not speak ; but her 
eyes, her beauty, her pleading .arms, spoke the 
sensations of lier licart. iShe pressed lier lip.s to 
mine suddenly with an anhmr that astonislie>l 
me, and sank back swooning, uvcrcoiiio by the 
vehemence of her emotions. 

Feeling sonudiow that [ w.as to blame for 
having thus WTuiight upon her susce|itihiHties, I 
sinive to restore lier to consciousness, and w'as 
l•ew.al■ded with the most bewitching smile. I 
caught her, and ]>resscd her in a Iransijort of 
uiic.cintpollalde love to my hearty crying: ‘Dear 
one, YOU said to me that you wouhl worship at 
my shrine, and partake of my ciqi, and would he 
wholly mine, f(jr hwe’a sake. Now hear me say 
that since the F.ites Jiave ordained it, I will 
woi-riliip as you woraliip, and will partake of your 
cup, and will he wholly yours.’ 

I Ciiiinot depict tlic riipturc that ensued. Far 
rather let me pmad in cxtenimtiou of my apostasy, 
that 1 w.^s very young, that 1 hn^l never been 
properly imbued with religious feeling, that I was 
desperately' in love, .and that Fatima had com- 
pletely humoured me by giving me no chance for 


heroics, and by fanning to the utmost my tender- 
ness for her. 

Ni/ain entered shortly, whereupon Fatima 
coqucttishlv assumed her veil. 

* Well, hViringhi, do you accept the conditions, 
and iiuirry iiiy daughter ? ’ 

‘ 1 do, A1 lleis ; and let me say that in giving 
me Fatima you bestow on me a Jewel that 1 could 
never deserve were I to live a tliuuBanil years.’ 

‘She is a p(»irl, a veritable Taj Mahal I’ re- 
sponded the gratitied falhor. ‘And she has made 
a convert to our faith, by which the whole house- 
hold will inherit Fanidise. kly son, come with 
me, for I have much to say and to hear from you.’ 

1 acconqianied him to the little audience-room ; 
and we sat there for many hours arranging tlie 
prelimiiiiiries of my new' life. It was arrangiid 
that 1 should go on a cruise with Abou, acconi- 
panied by a Molnimincilaii teachm' be liod brought 
from Oman, .and that instruction in the failli 
should be llieii imparted. Next lie gave me the 
liistoiy of his adventures with the cargo, which he 
had sold to great .advantage, iny share coming 
to twenty thousand a.<lirati.s of gold, ’riien he 
questioned me us to the )).apers ; and 1 gave him a 
list of Dutch words which 1 Inul compiled from 
them, hut at tin: same time expl.ainod the inqsissi- 
bility of the task, ainl rcconimciuled opening the 
casket with a c.ohl chisel. This, however, lie would 
ind liear c»f, hut s.aid w'e lui'l a lifetime ladbre iis, 
and clianee iiiiglil favour us. 

In my turn, I .asked that I iniglil h.avo the 
writing-desk of the Dutch captain to keep the 
jiapcrs in ; to which hecoiiliallya<«ented; and gave 
me heside^s whatever 1 mighl chooso uiiioiig his 
store.s, or in the cabins of 77e; Shad’, fur the lilting 
up of the idrogue, which In; agrei-d slioiild he 
named fatinia, \Ve h.ad the inhl-day' meal together, 
and 2>aited on the most cordial terms, niy con- 
science light as that of Hie lover who has ohliiincd a 
father s coiiseiil. 

I .sought Aboil and luM liini the news ; wliere- 
upuii my good old friend threw liimseU' into my 
arms and emhracial me so joyfully that it took 
away my brealli. It was a ]airely uuseltisli delight, 
for Abou was Ni/am’s righl-liund man, and might 
have been irxcused for feeling Jealous ; but he, on 
the contrary, felt the greatest iilea.surc at the nows, 
niid had an atlachnient for me of w'liicli 1 was 
unworthy, and w hich 1 fear J req.i.teil after a poor 
fashion ill the end. I told him Ni/aia’s generous 
oiler ahmil lilting out the xnroguc, and he promised 
to see after it all, and to hrin, the writiug-de.sk 
on lioard as well, llelcused from these cures, 1 
returned to Nixain's room, and coiisiillod with him 
as to whether I might see Fatima during the few 
(lays Unit intervened btd'oi'e we set sail. But niy 
future falher-iii-law' e.\ 2 )lniiied th.at sucli a thing 
was perfectly impossible, not to he thought of for 
a moment, and that 1 would not see l^’atima aguiii 
inilil the moment of the marriage ceremony. He 
piDposed, seeing disappointment in my face. Hint 
wi: shoulil in.augiiratc a hunt after the Malays; 
hut I 2 )ointcd out to him tliat iu the wood that 
stretched beyond the mountains, the arrows of the 
sumpitans would he more demlly than our iiistols, 
ami that the game was not worth hunting anyhow'. 
So he dnqmed the idea, and left mo to my own 
resources, which were extremely limited. Having 
nothing 1 letter to do, T whiled aw'ay the time hy 
commilliiig to memory, and afterwards copying lU 
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Arabic writing, one of the poems of tliu Moiillakat 
Avliich Abdallah hud recited to me; the thinl J 
think it is, ubont a love adventure oi' Aiiiur. This, 
with Btepping down a few times to the ruins of the 
Malay town to see after the Papuans, iilled up the 
longest, slowest days I ever spent. 

The Arabs waited until Friday, which is with 
them Biipuuscd to be specially lucky, and is indeed 
tlieir Sabbath, though they make no diifereiice be- 
tween it and other days. On that auspicious day, 
The h'atirm wiiled on her first cruise, with myself 
as the nominal commander, though Abou had real 
clmige, as indeed it was his vessel. The wind 
was from the north-east, which would have been 
bad for n proa, but The tatima could sail within 
live mints of the wind, and acconliiigly could 
get along by making a short tack and then a 
long one, which hnuight us satisfactorily oiit 
of the channel. 'J'licii wc crowded all sail 
sti'aight for the coast of Jhinnah and the Straits 
of Malacca. 

The Fatima had ono great advantage over the 
proas in her ap]icarancc ; she looked like a 
Fivnch lugger, but was incomparably lighter, 
swifter, and more buoyant ; find the spars were 
made of light iiiatiu'ial that would never break, 
and could be easily handled by two men. A crcw 
of three could take Th 4 } Fatima aiiywhen;. Shu 
was lliish-deckcd ; and by hatteiiiiig down the 
hatches of the forecastle and the cabin, not a 
particle of water could get in ; aii<l we could defy 
a typhoon in the open ocean. We had a wheid 
to steer with ; and the amingume.nts ladow for 
cooking and comfort were sis great sis in some 
incrchant-vcsscls. Our capsicity for stowing away 
caigo was considerable ; and in short the ijirogue 
was really woitliy of the affoctiuii with which we 
reganlcd it 

We ran along under full sail, making extraor- 
dinary s|)ced, and gliding along in a ghost-like 
sort of way. But the wind, Avhicli at iimt had 
been (luite gentle, incimscd shortly after we lost 
sight of Celebes, and soon blew a regular gale. 
Our craft behaved delightfully, climbing U|) the 
waves and racing »lowii them without effort, riding 
till! water like, a storiii-bird. Ihit the Papuans 
whom we brought to row the sweeps in ca5«u of a 
calm, hy no means liked the look of things, and 
evidently thought we were crazy in not taking 
shelter under the. volcanic islamls that wei-e far to 
leeward. But greatly to tlii'ir hori-or, though the 
wind increased, we kept steadily on, until even the 
Arabs began to look a little white at iiialtei's. 
At lust the man at the wheel left it, refusing to 
steer unless we changed our course and scudded 
before the wind. 1 took the helm myself, and 
ordered him and the others to go below and sleep. 
Ahou seconding this, they retired, though evidently 
ill great dudgeon. The wind went down towanls 
evening ; and when they came up again they "were 
somewhat ashamed to find the vessel all right, the 
sea going down, and the sun setting in peaceful 
splendour. 

Abou was steering, and Abdallah, who was with 
us, came up and complimented him upon the 
pirogue, which ho owned was a perfect marvel. 
On the third day wc sighted a s<inttro.-rmgod vessid, 
coining evidently from some port in llindustaii, 
and making for a Chinese harbour. The wind 
was light and variable, and only the lighter sails 
I of the stranger were drawing, the heavy canvas 


I of the topsails and courses hanging idly against I 
the masts. But The Faiimc^e sails being of line 
material, except the foresail, which was of the 
strfingest stulf wc could find, drew splendidly, and 
we glided onwanl rapidly, nearing the ship in an 
ohlitjuc direction, us if we were .steering for tlio 
Irniwaiii. 

I was lying on my carpet on the miarter-dcck, 
and Abou issued dinurtions, Abdiilliih acting as 
his second in coiiimaiid. \N^! soon were within 
speaking distance, and the stranger hailed us: 

* Wliat ship is that 1 ’ 

Abdallah nodded to me, and 1 shouted back : 

‘ The Fatiim of Sarawak, hound to Bombay.’ 

* What *8 your caigo i * 

‘ Palm-oil and seed-pearl.’ 

‘ Will you take letters to Bombay ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.* 

* Then come on board.’ 

Both steersmen liaviiig the same intention. The 
Fatima glided alongside, and was secureil at once 
to the ship. I stepped on boanl, for the lulven- 
turc promised to be curious, and was wcleonied 
by the captain, who told me his ship was the 
Mouhaein of Bombay, bound to Canton with opium. 
He asked me to step into his cabin, and produced 
sherry anti biscuits ; but I excused myself on. 
the gniiiiid of its being Kamadan, which indeed it 
wjus. If 1 had tested aiiytliing, of cour.se i must 
have sjwired them, wliic.h wouhl have been false 
to iiiy A mb friends, and ruin to all my selfish 
liopc'S. 

Thu captain seomctl sunu’isod at my Knglisli ; 
but 1 told him that i was horn at Delhi, and hod 
served in the Irregiiljir Horse. While wc were 
speaking, and he was complimenting my excellent 
KiiglLsli, there aro.5e a tremendona ycll^ and the 
sound of fierce lighliiig. He excused himself to 
me, and was about to rush out, when I tripped 
him up and told him he was a ])risoner. He 
slniggleil fiercely ; but I was too strong for him, 
and duriii" the scullle that ensued, he fell heavily 
on the cabin lloor and hccame insensible. 

Taking the precaution of binding him securely 
hand and foot, 1 emerged from the cabin with 
the captain’s revolver, discliarging tlic barrels as 
I came on, and flinging the pistol itself at the 
heail of the ehief-mate, a great raw-honed Scotch- 
man. Before he could recover hiiiiaelf, 1 drew my 
caiijear with my left hand, gave an Arab yell, and 
charged lliu line of siilom who had forine«l near 
the Vorc?caslle. Being seconded hy the pimlcs, I 
drove them into the forecastle, and then and there 
announced to them that if they would surreinler, 
we would content oiu-selvcs with the cargo; but 
if they diil not come out and submit to be tied, we 
would hiirii the ship. 

Upon this they came out siibiiiissiyely and gave 
up their weapons, and being asked if they would 
help in unloailiiig, they said they wouhl ; so we 
did not tic them. The opium was in hirge whitish 
balls about the size of a Dutch cheese. It was 
not Tiackcil in boxes, hut loose ; so that the 
more hand.s we had the better, fn considera- 
tion of this assistance, wc diil not plunder the 
forecastle, but ransackcil thoroughly the cabins. 

1 secured a chronoineter, thermometer, barometer, 
nuadraiit, and set of charts*, wliich I had wanted 
biidl}'. There was a little money, hut so little, 
that L thought it belonged to the captain, and 
so left it where 1 found it. But we took cooking 
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j utGiisild, tab1e-clf)tli9, a soth, a tiiblu, and the .square 
I bi^ Iiainmock of tlie raptaiii ; aud llicjj, tiiidiiif( 
thill there was not much mure to take, we liudc 
them farewell, having loaded with aa much opium 
ns we could conveniently stow, thou^h more tiian 
half remained in the vessers hold. 

Abou, A1)iliillii]i, and 1 then licld a council of war 
as to what blioiild be done. Wi! were then steer- 
ing for the Strait.s of Malacca, and going none the 
worse, it .seenieil, for our h(»avy Ctiigo. 

Alxlallah remarked ; ‘ Tf we get back to llozirch 
with o])iiini, we ^(ll!lll not g(;t thsuik.s iroiii Ni/am.’ 

‘ Well, bnt,* 1 replied, * this is Aboii s boat, and 
Ni/ani only gets a .sinii'e iis cliief. And Nizam can 
take it to jhi.shirc or .Alohiiiinneriili, or even Hom- 
liiiy, if it comes to thal, in Tin: I<lmrlc., and di.'«po.se 
of it thevo.’ 

Aboil .'^aid ; ‘(Ain't we sell it ourselves ?* 

‘ Of course we can,’ cried Alidallali. ‘ Let ns go 
to Shill ’ ((,'liin;i). 

TJie idoji was not a bad one. And our course 
was iilteivil accordingly, ^I'lin vessid we Inul 
plundered soon .s])ied ii.s coming biiek, and evi- 
dently imagined we were going to make another 
attack, ]ieiiiaps for the sake of completing the* 
plunder. We could see lliem busily welling their | 
bails, and doing their iiliiiost to got aw.iy ; iml we | 
passed them pe.iceably, the ]»i rogue going wonder- j 
fully last in ligliL winds. 1 

Soon the wind im-reased a little, not eiiongh for j 
a square-rigged yo.=!sc 1, but just enough to allow 77*»' 1 
Fitthiia to .shew li» r be>t pace ; and we made a j 
quick passage witlioiit adventure to the mouth ol j 
the (Aiiiloii Ilailiour, or, as it is called, the IJocc.i j 
Tigris. Numerous j»ilol-l)oal.s l ame out and j 
waiited to take ns up, but we steadily refused, I 
without giving any n-asoii for our conduct. The 1 
fourth pilot was not so readily iepul««‘<|. lie ]»ut , 
his linger to the siile of his nose : ‘ Me savee yoiiee i 
pigi'oii.’ j 

‘ Wliat do you .'-ay | 

* Me s:iveu wliafee got sliippce ; iio papers got tee, i 
opium guttoc ; all .«iame me pigeon.* | 

1 nodded a.^scut. i 

Jle chuck leil. * Wait piecee. 1 go bring gentle- ! 
man tixec you pigeon.’ Saying this he darted into i 
bis lioal and made for .shore. ! 

Abdallah and Aboil were very curiou.s;is to what ; 
bad piis5.ci1,aiid I explaiiieil, and added wliat 1 had 
heanl at iiifss, that opium w.-is not a legal ooni- 
modily in (Aiiiia, and that it lia<l to be .smuggled 
in. j 

llefore nightfall we wi re bailed by a long rakish ' 
jniik, rowed by a great many oar.s, that raiiu: down ■ 
till* .stream with marvellous speed. I'Voin this I 
craft we wei-o boarded by :iii Anieric.-in, wlm oiicred j 
us .so inuiJY b'lcd.s fur all the opium we Inul on j 
board, as.suring us that lie would run it tlirougli j 
on Ills own responsibility nn«l with lii.s own craft. . 
He certainly looked at ourve.s.sel with .surprise, hut 
he askftil no questions. 

1 consultCMl with my friends, who said that we 
had l)cUer not take (Jliinese silver, if we couhl get 
American or Clcrmaii ; sso I a.skcd him if he would 
mind paying in dollurs. ‘Not the lca.st,’]ie sai<l; in 
fact, he preferred it. 

iSo we accompanied his .junk to a small island 
behind Macao, the Portuguese settlement, where the 
transfer was made in four trip.s ; and departed with 
a very liundsome sum in bright silver. Inllated 
with this lucky venture, Abdallah wanted to 


contiiiuo the cruise, but I reminded him Unit , 
there was somebody waiting for me in Oezireh •' 
who would not thank them for prolonging niy 
absimco. 

This argument was conclusive ; and we returned . 
to Ciezirch, my instriielioii in the Mohammedan 
faith having, 1 fear, been sadly neglected I 


SINGINC; ROTJNl) THE WORLD. , 

CONCLlTDlNd PAl’En. \ 

j 

To finish oiV their musical exciimiun in the south- j 
cm hemisphero, the Kennedies visilcil New Zealand, | 
which invoivcil a soa-voyago of some fourteen i 
humlred iiiile.4 from Melbourne. The power and i 
quality of the steamers nmder this not a dilticuU : 
undertaking, 'fhe passage was, however, rough ; | 
and at the end of three day.s it wa.s a relief to 
come ill sight of the towering peaks of the middle 
i.'daiid of New Zealand. 'I'lie lauding was at Port ■ 
(Jlialmeis, in Otngo, from which a railway- tmiii i 
speedily took the parly to Dunedin. This thriving 
inoilcni town, which dales no farther back than ; 
isls^ iippearctl to risi; ‘in a grand ampin theatre * 
at th<‘ IiiMd of tb(.‘ baiboiir, with a iiiciuresqiio 
bifly b.ickgruund nf bush-covered heights. Tin- 
tiiwn f'cemed a gloat wave of .drccls washed up 
against the bills, with Imiises ilispersed like spray . 
among the wooded Imllows arouml.’ 

As Dunedin was si ltlcd mostly by Scotch, tin- 
Keniiedii's liad .-irriwd in the mid.rt of a popula- 
tion ready to give Ihi'iii a hearty recejilioii. 'ibey 
sing Iho .Songs of the old ooiiiitry to delighicl 
audiences. People viiMl to be iicqiiaiiited with 
ilu-m. M'licy bad consiM|ucntly opportunities » i' ; 
acipnring a good kiiowlmlge of the place. 'I'lieir 
concerts la.>lcil live weeks, einling iii liiirn.-’s 
Ijirtliday, .January If^Tl - a long time, c.oii.*iilci- 
ing the .size of the town ; but one peculiarity ••f 
the colonies is, that public eiilertaiiiiiiciits rua 
loiigijr tlniii ill England or Scotland, bec.ause, as 
we presume, the novelty is greater. Tlie parly . 
were struck with the prevalent ai. of industry and ; 
.sub.staiitial wealth, ‘^laiiy tf the early scttleis : 
;ire now in the character of siicc* sful merchants, 
and have reliri:d, or fire reliriiig, .ii favour of their 
descendants. The .sliii]ikri.‘pers arc all in a steady 
way of business. As to the work! ig classes, they are i 
ill a laud of plenty. Every man can clothe, feed, 
am I educate his family, , 111(1 have something 1 «» j 
.spare.’ Eroiii the comparative scarcity of labour, 
\v.age.s .'ii’C liigh. Domestic .serv.'ints ‘can save 
money and dress liaiidsoiiiely.’ But that, we beg 
to Sfiy, they can generally do at borne if they have , 
a iiiiiuL Jt is gratifying to have the evidence ot : 
Mr Kennedy that no poor people are to bo seen in 
Dunedin. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘none of that . 
IMiverty verging on starvation whicli is so painful 
to see and hear of at home.’ Di)ubtlc.ss, one reiason ■ 
for this agreeable sUto of tilings is that the fom ; 
demon intoinxierance lias not yet eaten into the j 
vitals of the community. ^ i 

The party spent six weeks in travelling through ■ 
Otago. As the province is as yet provided only i ^ 
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ill a partial way willi railways, the dependence 
was on ‘a red-lMnlied, yellow-wheeled coach, with 
a staunch-lookiii" teiiiii of four horses,’ furnished 
l»y a coach ])roin*icitor, who likewise provided a 
careful driver. At Tuapeka, the oldest gold-field 
ill the province, they loiiiid a large iiiiiiiljer of 
well-dressed Chinese, walking about with their 
fashionably ullircd Eiiglisli wives, and who had 
iippaiiintly a relish for singing. At the concerts, 
lliey invariably oocupieil the very front of the 
front seals. Occasionally, the party eiicoiuilered 
iniiiiigrjiiits who, being unsuitable, ought not to 
have left liomc. ‘ One day a 7min was mourning 
the lack of employ ineiit, but he turned out to be 
a glass-eye maker !* 

At a place called Popotunoa, they were the 
guests of a hospitable cdcrgymaii, and to help i 
liis infant eliurcli, they gave a <;oncert, the only | 
eligible hall for the eiilerlaiiiineiit being the barn • 
of a neigh bo Li ring sIice])-slation. Everything was j 
v»*ry primitive, ‘'flie seats were planks laid upon j 
bags of grain, and an open loft with sacks of eliatf 1 
f-orved as a galleiy. On the platform, which was | 
!i few boards covered with carj^ets, stood a table ! 
wirli a globe-lamp, and on jiiir small travelling | 
])iano blooiiu'd a neat bouipiet of tlowers. The. ; 
rmilieiice soon assemble! I. AVe saw Uhj folks coming ! 
.-I'-ross the moorland, tbrongli the long grass—nicii, 
Women, lads, lasses, niolliei-s, cliildreii, sboplierds, | 
;-crvuiLis^aml j>eople on horseback. Every sbe[ibei'<l j 
brought his collie with him, so lliat the barn | 
swarmed with tlogs. TIkj horses were tieil outside, j 
^riie bam was not brilliantly liglited. Cliamlelioi*s j 
were made of crossed pieces of wood, oin*li with i 
two boles, into which eandle-s wcu-e placed.’ As ' 
the cliandcdiers were neither level nor very steady, 
some inconveniences were e.vpcj'ieiiced, but trifles 
are not minded in Jiiattcrs of this kind, and the 
<'onci;rt gave umiualifiod satisfaction. The oiily 
untoward event was the howling of one of the 
shepheixrs dogs, w’hich got its liead aeeideiitully 
jammcil in a roiiiul cat-hole in the dojir — the yell I 
it set u)i coming in awkwanlly during the pathetic | 
.ringing of llie ‘ Land o’ llie Leal.’ i 

The party at Iiniglli got to Invercargill, which | 
bus now a railway rouebing to a port at wliicli i 
.steamei's an’ive from Melbourne. Thence they I 
went to AVintoii, where, by ])e.rmissioii of llie 
inhabitants, they gave a coiicitL in the schoolroom. 
Jii the course of their travels they i-eaclied Clirisl- 
eliurch, the capital of Canterbury. Here, though 
mainly settbul by English, the Scottish songs >vere 
as liighly relished us in Dunedin. Airellington, 
Auckland, and a number of other x^laccs were 
successively visited. Often the roads were so bad 
that some sulfering was experienced ; but on the 
whole, the party, who look things philosophically, 
enjoy^ themselves, and Avere pleased with their 
musical success. Of the magnificent sceneiy and 
geological phenomena there arc pretty full accounts, 
but though passages are avcII Avorth quoting, aa’c 
^ lass tliem over for Avant of space. ] 

Thu Kennedies left New Zealand Avith deep | 


regret; tlieir last AA'ords being, that they sliall 
never look on its like again! Their object was 
next to visit San Francisco ; but to do so, they Inn I 
to go a long Avay round about. First, they Avent 
b) Melbourne, and then to iSydney, Avlieiicc, in 
June 1 h 75, they pruccedeil in a .>teanier which had 
to cidl at. Aiickl.Liid. Looking at a map, it will bo 
.seen that the A'oysge from Auckland in anortJierly 
direction i.^ right llirongli the groiq^s of .'?niall 
i.'^laiid.s which dot the I’acilic (Icean, ainl that the 
Sandwich Island:} an; in the route to 

(.-ullforiiia. 'I’hc vi'.wi-l iii which were the party of 
Scottish A'ocalists lia*! a delightful run to llono- 
Jiilii, the capital of Hawaii. ‘All Avas sunshine 
and pleasure. A niceting AViis held iu the saloiiii, 
and an entertainment committee, elected, AA'liicli 
subdivided it-iclf into a concert-programme cuin- 
mittce, and a ilance committia*. During the day 
of tin.* concert the programme was tacked up oiiU 
side the cabin, with .'»iich notices as‘*Jjoat< and 
life-buoys may be ordi-rcd at tun.” Tile outerlain- 
iiK-nts AA'cre held siimeliiiie.s iu the saloon aii«l 
sometimes on deck, according to the temperature. 
Nearly all the passimgers could sing, and our little 
]nano Avas bi'oiighl out of the hold for the occasion. 
Likt? the concerts, the dances were a great feature.* 
As ill all English sea going ve.ssels, Sunday av.as | 
kept Avitli dm*, revermicc. Morning .seiA'ice Avas 
held in tin*, cabin. The captain read th j Litany, 
the piir.so.r olli dated as clerk, and a good clndr was 
oi**^«ii.-;c«l among the jiassengers. ’flie trip from 
Auckland to tJie Siindwich Islands occiqned 8i.vteeu 
tlays; the lliciiuometor at no time standing at 
iiioi-e than eighty-lhrce degree.-*. Time went swiftly 
on, and the Kennedies look back on this as a 
bright spot in their lives. The. ve:*sel remained ul 
Ifonoliiln only a day or two to taki: on fresh 
2 );i.'*.st:ngers, and tlien proceuiled on the voyage to 
San Francisco. The journey from Aivslralia by 
Avay of llonobilu and San Krancisco is fiisL rising 
iu favour, but it is i*xpeiisive, as in the circum- 
stances it can liardly fail to bi*. In thirly-oiui 
days in all from Sydney, the parly of Scottish 
vocalist.s arrived at San rraiicisco, ready for the 
cxcursitiii acri>,ss America from the I’acilic to the 
Atlantic. 

riunged into the whirl *>1 alTair.=* in Calilbniia, 
the party visited A'arious places at Avhich there are 
monster hotel.'*, of which we Ikia'c some amusing 
«le.scrii)tions. Then, they went oJf ea.stward by 
the cars, Uking Salt l-ake (-ily, the capital of 
Mormoiidoui, by llie way. I’ushiiig along amidst 
all the imposing scenery of the Uocky Moun- 
tains, the party are sullicieiilly .‘^hocked Avith the 
relentless spirit of American advertising. The 
granvlest points to be admired are stuck over 
AvitU pull's ill huge letters of some article recom- 
mended to ])urclia.**ors. ‘Admiring a high peak, 
our eyes rested on “Dyspepsia Pills ’’—falling into 
rapfiires oA'cr a deep ravine, avc AA’ere shocked Avitli 
“ Vinegar Ritters ” — meditating on the grand Aa-^ta 
of precipices, avc Avere told nothing equalled the 
“ Patent IJorse Oil”- and Avhile noting the heauti- 
ful cllects of light and shade, avc Averc suddenly 
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called upon to the Risiug Suii Polish.” 

Business JiiiA robbed even the Rocky Mountains of 
romance. The train, too, has its vagaries. Going 
steailily along a rolling prairie at the modest pace 
of twenty miles an lioitr. there is suddenly an 
incoiiiprchcnsible stop. The engine-driver leaps 
oJf, with a till cun in his hand, and makes a 
“bee-line” for some on tlie nearer rising 
ground ; the conductor follows him in double- 
quick time. Then, from out the long stnilch of 
cars swarms an eager crowd of passengers, aimed 
with bottles, pannikins, jugs, tumblers ; and snntch- 
iiig up n cup, we stuinbii! and dash over the hollow 
and knoll, till wo join the throng that gathers 
round tJic centre of nttraclioii — a soda spring!' 
The demand for drinks in a dry and exhausting 
atmosphere is overpowering, livery train carries 
cans of water for the passengc^rs, and the tempta- 
tions presented hy a soda spring are of course 
irresisiihlc. 

The parly turn aside to visit Chicago. The 
throng in the Runkiim Hotel was awful. In 
the diiiing-hall no fewer than three Jiundrcd per- 
sons. The waiters bring what is ortlnrcd hy tlie 
guests : ‘ Involuntarily we hoar the opler given by 
a gentleman sitting near us — “ Hring me fried 
Hiiiolt, roast-mutton and jelly, keif head, pork and 
beans, squash, mashed turnips, boiled rice, toma- 
toes, potatoes, and a cup of collee ! ” — the hidy 
licsule him adding: “The same for me!”' At 
these dinners there is a large consumption of ice, 
ill the use of which the Americans are proficient. 
Prom experience, we can testify to this, us also to 
the commendable featun*, the almost entire absence 
of beer, wine, or spirits in the dinners at American 
hotels, where any drinking of alcoholic lif|uors 
takes place sepamtely in the bar or gciicnd loung- 
i ng-room. Tiiere is no dif liculty in ci thcr gett ing to 
nr departing from Ghicagn, for two hundi’ed and 
fifty trains arrive and leave every day. By one of 
llicse the jwrty proceeded to Detroit on the St 
Clair River, and were feri-ied across, locomotive, 
train, and all, to the Canadian shore. Onci*. more 
in British territory, the Kennedies felt at home, 
and there w'as before them no end of singing if 
they liked to pursue it illiinilably. Travellers 
in Canada must reckon on the vicissitudes of 
climate. We can reiiiciuher the alarm we experi- 
enced at London, not far from the river 8t ('lair, 
when the snow began to fall on the first of Nov- 
ember. At the same place the party of voc^iilists 
awoke on the 1ar-t day of October and saw the 
ground white with snow. Winter is no «loubt a 
jolly time in Canada, ljut not always satisfactoiy 
to those who have to tmvcl to distant places in 
the midst of a snow-storm. Still, hy means of 
irleighs, on one of which tlie little piano was 
securely fastened, the party prosecute«l their 
singing o])(!ralionH. Defying weather, and with 
prodigious pluck and aiiinial spirits, tliciy laughed 
and sang their way tlirough the country. At last, 
in sleighing from Lisiowel to Winghum, they 
I encountered a somewhat sobering misadventure.. 
We let the writer of the volume tell tJie story in 
his own way. 

‘This day we hail to travel twenty-two iiiilr^M. 
The thermometer stood twenty degrees below zero 
- -a gale was blowing right in our teeth- -a fierce 
snow-storm ivas Taging->and altogether it looked 
as wild a day as could be imagined. Nut a ’%onl 
was out that, could possibly keep inJoors. The 


snow was drifting and falling rapidly, all tracks 
of vehicles had been obliterated, and wo liad 
to plough slowly along. The horses struggled 
amongst the groat mounds of frosty, powdery 
snow. Dense wreaths swept along the road ; anil 
though our two vehicles were only three yards 
apart, yet we wei-o coiilitiually losing sight of 
each other. AVe were driving m a white night 
The cold was awfully bitter. The foam hung 
from the horses’ nostrils in long white icicles. 
Tlie lapels of onr greatcoats were frozen os hard as 
a boanl, and our checks were glazed with scales of 
ice. AYc W'ore completely white with snow, like 
human statues. My brother, who sat alonpidc of 
me, had two blobs of ice on liis eyes, like icc- 
spcctacles, and he could not see til), after soiiio 
diiliculty, he got them picked oif. Then his left 
check became white — he was frost-bitten ! Snatch- 
ing up a handful of snow from the hutralo robe, 1 
vigorously rnbbcd his face till the hlooil began to 
circulate. All at once he cried : “ Look at your 
nose ! ’* but as that was miller a dillicult feat iu 
optics, 1 i-cplied : “ What’s the matter And he 
.•Slid : “It *rt ns white as anything ! ” So T excitedly 
rubbed my nose, or rather the place my nose useil 
to be, for I could not feel it. 'riien my brothers 
I clicek bhuiched again, ami L applied more snow— 

I after which iiiy nose became marble, and it had to 
be polished once more. Then his cheek, then iiiy 
nose — nose, cheek, nose, cheek, nose —till u miturul 
I hue had set in. At length we reached a .siunll hotel, 

I and though only four miles from mir dcsiinntion, 
yet we nil mu in and wanned ourselves at n stove 
- all, except my brother and I, wlio had been 
frost-bitten. It is not considcretl safe to trust 
yourself near a fin; after such mi occurrence, us 
then a swollen ear or nose is a]»t to reiuaiii a big 
ear or nose always, or turn into an otxMi sure for 
I the winter. Tlierefore, to avoid such a Vale, we 
I two reinaiiied in the dreary cold outside, traiii])iiig 
hack and forw:ird to keep some life in our feet. 
But :ls the horses ran a risk of getting chilled, wo 
soon started, and arrived in Wiiigliam. The driver 
vowed he “ wouldn’t go through the siinic again— 
no, not for a liundred dollars.” it is related that 
a Scuttisli Canadian, on his vuyagt; home to Scot- 
land one Huiiimer, was found sleeping on deck 
by tlie captain, who roused hiin with a caution 
against sunstroke. “ Sunstroke ! ’'replied the Scots- 
man, with iiiell'able scorn ; “ it w.ii* tak u’ the sun 
.atwcon here an' Greenock to tliiw the C?anada 
frost oot o' iiiy head ! ” And we. could almost 
say it took a week to thaw out the awful cold of 
this journey, though, with the exception of some 
little scars, we were none the worse for our 
froi<t-l>ite.’ 

The description given of the musical excursion 
through Caiioila excites the moat agreeable emo- 
tions. The party sang in every town, laigo and 
small, Bometiiiiea in vilh^es that could in them- 
selves have sioircely furnished an^ audience. One 
eviming an old Scotsman drove forty miles to ho 
preBoiit. On being shewn into the side-room, ho 
seized Mr Kennedy's hand, saying warmly ; ‘ I diniia 
care soe miickle for your sangs— I just want to see 
a man that has seen Perth since 1 saw it! It la 
mentioned that the old formers were much ftiTccteii 
by the songs. Frequently they would break out, 
in their enthusiasm, into loud comments. One 
night, at the conclusion of Hogg’s soim, ‘AYhcn 
the kye conics hamc,’ a man slapped his knee, anU 
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exclaimed with a huixt of enthusiasm : * Tliat ’s 
meat and drink to me ! ’ 

In January 1870 the party were in Montreal, 
and as a matter of course were honoiiretl with 
nil invitation from the St Andrew’s Society to a 
banquet on Burns’s anniversary. They went, and 
were plejised with their ntcicption. * Tlie Society 
is of a charitable nature, rinu the president ^ave 
some striking piecdotes of the {^ood it had done 
to poor deserving Scotsmen in Monlrc?al. On a 
subsequent occasion lie took us through the St 
Andrew’s Home, a well-kept institution, where the 
needy arc supplied with rood in the winter, and 
wiierc Scottish immij'runts are housed till they 
find employment. In one of the rooms there latidy 
died a nephe-w of Sir Walter Scott* — probably one 
of Thomas’s sons, an unfortunate Torliiration. 
The ban(iuet, we arc told, was carried on with 
{Treat glee. At its conc.lusioii a procession was 
formed, and tlic Kennedies were escorted to the 
hotel ill grand style, accompanied by strains on 
the bagpipe. 

From Montreal to Quebec, and so on to New ■ 
Brunswick .and Nova Scotia, the Kennedies did | 
not slacken in their singing till they were on the 
shore of the Atlantic. Tiny had literally sung 
from sea to sea, .across a space of three thonsaml 
miles. As if that was not enough, they shipiied for 
St John’s, Newfoundland, and there tinished their 
musical career. For some reason not explained 
llieir little piano was not available. This led to a 
dilliculty not devoid of amusement. ‘We had 
some difficulty and much fun iii getting a piano 
for the hall here. In the first place, we called on 
a inusicscller, wdio shewed us a cottagC'piano 
half a tone ikt. “1 had to lower iV’ said he, 
‘Mbr some young l:idiea who sung at a local 
concert.” The piano, we were told, would have 
to be taken out of the first-story window. Ijiist 
time it was moved he had to saw off the banisters | 
of the stairs, hut that came to be troiiblesoiiic and j 
expensive. JTc dealt chiefly now in pi.'inettes. j 
** The fact is,” said he, “ the doors and stairs are j 
Fo narrow that cotFins and ].iiaiioa have to be taken { 
in .and out of the windo>\s.” We found there were j 
only two “grands” in the island— one at ILirbour | 
Grace .and one at Mr B.’s, to whom aci-onliiigly w e 1 
went. It was an ancient, highly carved inslru- | 
iiicnt, with sonorous bass, but “ tiiik-a-tiuiky ” j 
upper notes. Off next to see the piano of Mrs O., I 
a widow, whom W(! surpriswl in the .act of denning ; 
house. O yes; she had a “cottage ’’--.and it was j 
the most “cottigeyV piano wx ever saw, for the : 
back of it rose almost as high as the ceiling, “it's ; 
rather out of tune,” remarked Mrs C. ; so we ; 
struck A to test it with our “ fork,” but the key j 
gave no sound. “Just what I said,” she cxdaimeil j 
- -“some of the notes are out of tunc altogether.’” 

Before (putting Newfoundland, the jiarly nuule 
some excursions amongst the ])ictures(xue liills 
that overlook the harbour of St John’s. A rapid 
voyage of seven days by steaiiicr brought them to 
Liverpool ; and soon afterwards they were settled 
in their dwelling in the southeni suburbs of 
Edinburgl^ os if they had only left it yesterday, 
and as if four years of singing round the world 
and seeing many distant lands w'cro but a dream. 
Bccommending the book * to the perusal of those 

* Kennedy’s Cttlonial Travel, a post-octavo voliuiic, 


who take an interest in excursions such as arc 
described, ive only say in conclusion, See what 
can be done by persevering industry and intelli- 
gent (enterprise to make the most of talents and 
ojiportiinities ! W. c, 
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I WAS supposed to h.ave .aiTived at years of discre- 
tion, and in fuL'l ought to have done so, as 1 was 
Ihree-and-tweiity when the circiiiiistances which I 
am about to relate took place. But years do not 
always bring wisdom, and even some rather sharp 
experiences had failed to make me wise, for not- 
witlistanding a very fair patrimony and my 
prospects os a barrister in futnro, \ one fine 
inoiTiing awoke to the fact that I was in debt ; a 
disagreeable dun was piiiHiuii" me x^ertinaciou-slY, 
iuid I had not the means of satisfying his demamls. 
Ililluriio, 1 had torn up his letters tond laughed 
at his threats; hut a certain printed docuiiieiil 
prescjiled personally to myself altered matters. 
Soiindhing must be done, and done (jiiickly. 

Money was imperative. 1 wils not hutlicicntly 
hardened to couteinplalc applying to iny intimate 
friends for a lo.an— the very sound of "the word 
h:ul an objectionable ring in it, and 1 bail already 
overdrawn my banking account; consequently 
this pi*ussiug necessity for immediate funds was 
rather a painful position. I had to consider the 
question well before any conclusion could be 
arrived at. 1 thought over every plan and project, 
rejecting one after anotlnw as unfeasible, until at 
last a bright iiispimtiou seixed me. 1 had an aunt, 
an (ild lady, w'hoin from my childhood £ had been 
taught to hold in great aive, for she was not an 
ordinary aunt, but one to be c^onsidcred and con- 
sulted, and not to ofleiid or displease. 

Aunt Dorothy Vyvian had been impressed upon 
us as one of the article's of oiir ndigioii ever since 
1 could remember. Aunt Dorothy hod never been 
married, and she j^osscssed in her own right a nice 
little fortune, securely invested, which gave her 
over a thousand a year. That will exidaiii why 
Aunt Dorothy was not to be considered quite an 
ordinary aunt. I had been fortunate enough to 
be her god-soii ; so, in addition to the claim of con- 
sanguinity, had some grounds for supposing I was 
8iii*e to be subshiiitlally rcuicmbered when the iiiel- 
aiichuly period of lier death should arrive. She 
liad a cumforlahle house in J<ouduu, to which, as 
children, I and my two elder brothers occasionally 
wert! invited ; and during those somewhat rare 
visits llie prossure we had to put upon ourselves 
to repivss our juvenile spirits w;is something too 
gn*at to be easily foi-gotten— for Aunt Dorothy 
abhorred riotous boys ; wliatever we^ did at home, 
we must beware how we let mir voices be heaid 
in her housi;. So tlioroiiglily were we iinprossed 
with a wliolesoiiie ilivad of' her, that we managed 
to pass must(T in her oiniiion for three uncom- 
inouly goml quiet hoys, and luT praise of myself 
in particular was regarded by our expectant parents 
os of moat satisfactory augury. 

But, as inav be imagined, our good behaviour 
was kojit exclusively for my Aunt Dorothy’s 
awful prosemai. Il'lienever she was safely deposited 
within her small chocolate-coloured brougham, and 
hud started for her trijilo turn right round the 
Park, an exercise she seldom or never inisseil, wo 
boys would break forth, and the orderly drawing- 
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room for tho uioment became, nceonlin^ to our 
old iiiii'sc a phraseology, * like Indium biokc loose,’ 
until one of us spiecl the old coacbiiiuu mid the 
>vhitc horse approaching, when books weiv. closed, 
booby-lru])a scatteretl, sola-iiillows i-estored io their 
Icj^iliniate restiii^'-jihicos, with such celerity, that 
before she luid time to alight not a trace was left 
of the racket in which we had indulged in her 
absence. 

On one occasion, liowever, a slight accident 
hapi)cned which had caused our hcaiis to jump 
into our mouths, and our very hair to stand oii eiul. 
iSlie had a favourite clock, a small hut very per- 
fect IJrcsdeii one ; and during one of our riots, 
Charley, my eldest brother, knocked it from its 
pedestal : it fell fortunately uii to a sofa which, by 
a lucky chance, ha])p(‘ncd to he iiiider it, otherwise 
nothing could have saved it from being totally 
smashed. We stood aghast ; our merriment came 
to a sudden conclusion ; and we gazed for a moment 
with s])eechless horror at the delicate china 
article, fully believing that llie first touch, how- 
4rver gentle, would cause it to fall into fiugiiienf.s. 
No time was to be lost, and we summoned up I 
sullicieiit courage at last to lift it up and examine , 
iU To our great joy, no damage was visible ; not I 
even Aunt Dorothy’s keen eyes could detect what, I 
after a very luiimte investigation, we discoverod, a | 
very minute chip oil one of the china asters which I 
mloriied the base of it. Tl really was nut an atcaii \ 
the worse, and even if it had been, we were lav | 
too afraid of her to muster up courage to confess, i 
So we replaced tlic clock upon its vidvet bracket i 
with tremhling lingers, and watoliiHl it with intense | 
aii.\iety, cx^'^cctiiig every nioiiioiit that it would ; 
f-top irom some unseen internal injury ; hut it | 
ticked on quite merrily, and we breuihe«l again. * 

That was years and years ago. What changes j 
and chances had come ami gone since Uieii ! Yet i 
how well 1 reiiieiiibcr those days. How happy we 
were loo. Aunt Dorothy diil not seem to have 
grown much older: 1 could never imagine .she had 
ever been young at all. She seemed to me a sort 
of evergreen tliat would icniaJii an evergreen to the 
end of the chapter. 

^ly brothers both went to India ; iny old home 
was iiot ; and 1 had come to settle pcriiianciitly in 
London. Excepting those absimt hrothci-s, the only 
person with whom 1 couhl claim kith or kin was 
Aunt Dorothy. ^)0 when I was in the above related 
strait for reaily-inoncy, it w.as not unnatural that 
her abundance should recur to me. It would all be 
mine some day : she had once or twice let fall us 
much ; surely she ccaild not object to giving me a 
little now'. The more 1 thought of it llie mon: 
j'casible grew the idea ; and 1 had almost niaile up 
my mind to go boldly and stati; my case, to iicr ; 
but 1 suddenly remembered, w’hcn my courage was 
quite up to the stickiiig-point and J had in fact 
fully decided, that Aunt Dorothy did not live alone 
— she had an attimdaiit. This atleiidaut, whose 
name was Mabel Tumour, had come to her not 
very long before in the capacity of maid, hut liiul 
by degrees risen to the position of a regular cum- 
jianion, though my aunt invariably alluded to her 
as * My attendant’ 

My attendant was not more than four or five 
and twenty ; her figure was of medium height^ 
perfectly proportioned, and her face was one of the 
fairest 1 hod ever seen. She had, from the plain 
attire of a domestic, gradually been emboldened to 


assume in ii small way the silks and even jewellery 
of her mistress’s rank, although she hud suilicieiit 
sense and taste to coufiiie herself to quiet culoui's ; 
and noLwithsluiiding the humbleness of her iial 
position, a more ladylike and I'crmed-luuking piw- 
son could baldly have been found. She was 
wonderfully devoted to ipy aunt ; at least so the 
latter informed me ; and I never went to the house 
that 1 did not hear of soiiio fresh perfection tliat 
had been discovered in this rara aris, Mabel 
Tiiriiour. 

It never occurivd to me to he uneasy as to the 
chances of her coining between iiiy aunt and me ; 
so no feelings of that kind accuiiiilcd for the dis- 
like with which almost from tlic very iirsl 1 
regarded this girl. It was mure an instinctive than 
an acknowledged aversion ; and I was fully aw'are 
that my unfi-ieiidly seiisaiioiis were thoroughly 
known to Miss Tumour; iu fact under the guise 
of civility wc hated each other. She Avas always 
sitting with my aunt Avhcu I called, coiiseipuaitly 
1 knew a visit upon such an erraiiil as mine 
would he useless ; lor liow couhl 1 bitiacJi the siili- 
ject uf the loan in the lU'e^ience of a third person : 
it was imposMhle. So mature dcliberaliou decided 
me at last — I would write. 

TL was the plea.'.inlest reSidutirai I could have 
aiTivetl at ; and very soon I wa.-> poring over the 
eondruclioii and composition of siicli an epistle a-; 
would elicit a kind and 4 >eetly answer from lint 
DiU'uthy, and relieve ini* Irom further care as to 
my emliarrassmeiits. I took great i»ains over it, 
being anxious not to alarm or ollend the. old lady; 
lint at hist, after spoiling .iboiit a (piirc of note- 
paper, it was linislied to iiiy entire satislaction, ainl 
1 went out inysidf and ported it. I'he nioineiit it 
slM out of liiy gmsp into the depths below, doubts | 
lose up of iny ]>nnU:uce in having applidl to her. 
What would ii\u\ y,iy T LVrhaps di.-inhcril me 
j altogether. Widl, it was dt.ine, ;uid I Cuuld only 
I hope fur the lie.^L. 1 half hopi‘d for an :inswer 
that .siiiie evening, as Aunt Doiotliy was iLsually 
very prompt ; hut none came ; nor wits f even the 
next morning clieeivd by seeing her widl-kiiowii 
diiiiiiiutive handwriting on the breakfast-hihle. 
U was strange, ’riie day wore on; the next one 
dawned, and .still there eame no answer. 1 even 
strolled down in the evening p.ist her house, with 
I the half-formed hlca that she might have goiin 
away for a day or two ; but lliore .‘d’-* was ; I could 
si'c right into the dimly-lit diniiig-rooiu as I 
{Kissed, .and there, with Miss Turuour by her side, 
was Aunt Dorothy. 

She Avas evidently oll'ended. M he breach must 
not he Avideneil by uiioLher attack. This tacit 
ignoring must he regiirdcd a.s a lefiisal. And when 
ilay after day {Misseil bringing still no rciil}'! I at 
last coiilidcd my anxieties to an ohl ally of mine, 
Tom llulhven, who decided thfit the- old lady had 
not liked it, and generously olfered me himself 
the desired loan, Avhich I gratefully acceiited, ami, 
may here add, faithfully repaid. So I no longer 
wiiiiled the money ; and its it Avould have been 
ahsuid to stand on my dignity Avith niy aunt, I 
resolved to go to sec her, and unless she licrself 
alluded to it, to inako no comment myself either 
upon niy application or uxjou her silence regarding 
it. 

I went iu Avith some irepulation ; but Aunt 
Doroliiy hod evidently got over my olfencc if sue 
had been oifended, lor she seemed rather more 
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glad to SCO 1110 tliuii usuiil^ tlioiigli nut a sylhiblu 
(‘.scaped liur lips about the letter. Khc and Miss 
Tumour were busily engaged in luokiiig over 
some trailesincu’s books uheii 1 appeared; and 
during iny visit slic iiibjrmed me that several of 
them had sent in their accounts twice. As these 
Accounts were supposed to have been settluil 
weekly, she could not uiiderstaml it : the 
amounts \rerc considerable, and to pay them over 
again, as slic seemed inclined to do, wu.s perfectly 
absurd. 

‘ bet me manage it,’ 1 said. * Shew me the 
books/ 

‘ The books don’t matter,* she answered ; ' Mabel 
has paid them regularly, and uaturully never 
Ihought of looking to see that they were receipted.’ 

‘ Did you ]>ay them by eherpie i* 1 a.sked next ; 

‘ for in that case it will be easy to i)rovti it/ 

‘I paid lliem in money,’ respomleil Mis.^ 
Tumour, to whom iny (picsiion had not been | 
juldnissoA I 

‘ It i.s veiy slraiigo,* I replied ; * sindi i-e-spect- ■ 
able shopkeepers as tho.’^e could scarcely all com- | 
bine to (uieat you, aunt. 1 had better go and see 
after it, or gel your solicitor to scuttle it’ 

‘ Ves ; do get your solicitor. Miss A'yvian — pray 
take Mr (JenUrey’s advice/ 

1 was alway.s called !\Ir (leoffrey at my aunts, 
i althnngh my surname was like her own, Vyviaii. ! 
I ‘ 1 ’m sure I’m very sorry to l)e relleclij'l upon,’ ! 
i continued Miss 'rumour, * very, very sorry ; and ; 
; «»F course it’s my fault/ 

I ‘ If / don’t blame you, who has a right to make 
reflections/’ rejoincti Aunt Dorothy, Hashing an 
aiigiy ghuK^e at mo from under hergidd spectacles. ^ 
She was thiiiking of the letter now, 1 thought. 
‘Shut up the books, Mabel, and w(? can settle 
about them when Mr CJeoHrey is goni-/ 

^liss Tunuuir gathered up (luite a small idle of 
real glazed book.s, and t.os.*^ed them in what I knew 
MMR meant, to be a sort of slap at me on to the j 
;-ido-t.ahle, whilst she dashed, or pretended to dash 
.iw’ay a tear, whic.h my proposition, f concluded, 
was sup]Mised to have elicited. 

Aunt Dorothy waxed indignant again.st me, and 
ignoring iny presence, sought to comfort and cun- . 
.sole her now violently indignant attemlaiil, Avho 
sobhftjl iilmiulantly, and wiped away, as far as 1 
<’oiilil see, not a single tear. The more she wept, 
the stronger grew iiiy suspicion. Ilcfore I left I he 
lioiLse I had come to the conclusion nut only that 
she had robbed my aiiiit, but what perhaps to 
be (piite honest -touched me still more sharply, 
that she hail suppressed or sLole-ii my letter. I 
was ci»iivince«l of it, and it would have taken a 
good deal to disabuse me of iiiy belief. At pre.>eiit 
it would be useless to speak, but for tlic future T 
resolved cjuictly and steadily to watch Miss | 
Tumour. 1 

As time wont on I gathered from my aunt that 
she hail paid the bills over again. She mlmitted 
having done so with great unwillingness ; and I 
rcccnved but small oncour.igemeut from her to 
inc|uirc farther into what she deemed was no 
earthly business of miiu\ 

Two or three months after this, my aunts and 
idiss Tumour’s happy intercourse was iiilernipted 
by the arrival from India of a cousin of mine, con- 
sequently a niece of Aunt Domtliy’s, a pretty girl 
of about fifteen. Ella Aubrey was not to be com- 
pared to Miss Tumour in point of regular beauty ; 


but how infinitely sweet and charming 1 thought 
her when we first met ; what an innocent imsojihis- 
ticiitcd child .she wa.s, and how grieved and dis- 
tre.ssed I was to see the intiiiiiicy ivliicHi wa.s at 
once stmek up between lu?r and Mabel Tumour, 
'fhey were never apart ; but as my auiit fostei’eil 
and encoui'iigi'.d tlie friendship between them to 
the last degree, I of course could only look on and 
regret what f saw' no meaii.s of remeilying. 

Ella was nut very cordial to me at first — a fact 
which I justly attributed to 'I’unioiir’s influ- 
ence. I lowiiver, her repulses were not very severe, 
and 1 trusted in due time wc might become better 
friends. She had come from Indi.i accompanied by 
a sm'aiit, by name ^lariaii llohlern ; and befoi^s 
they laid been a week with my aniit, a hne-und-ery 
got up that a magnificent black lace shawl was 
missing; and siispieiuii fell upon .Marian. She, aud 
no other, my aunt ailirmed, was the thief. 

A'^.iiii I entreated that an investigation might 
be made; but this Aunt Dorothy peremptorily 
rcfii'sed to listtrii to. .Marian, weeping ainl protest- 
ing her innocence, was dlsclniTged ; Imt as uliiio.st 
simultaneously with her departure, several other 
articles of value wer**. missed, then: seemed little 
doubt of her guilt, though my aunt still strenu- 
ously n-'fiised to put the matter into the hands of 
the jiolice. Nothing L could say would induce her 
to do .*io ; and a.s she was the sole .suflerer, no one 
could complain ; so ‘Marian was summarily di.s- 
mis.sed,and the black lace sliawlaiul other valuable 
items were lost to Aunt Dorolliy for over. Shortly 
afterwards, the latter, accompauii*d by Klla and Mi.ss 
Tumour, Avciit down to Jhightoii Ibr a little sea-uir. 
They had been away about a ibrtniglit when 1 was 
.startled by receiving a teli*gr;im desiiing me to 
come tlo\vn at once. Something had happened ; 
what, I was left to imagine, as I whirled rapidly 
down by the mid-day expres.-?. 1 read and re-read 
the tedegram ; but no sunuLies of mine Inul faintly 
come up to the real slate of the case, for on iny 
arrival, though 1 had gucs.sed it must he a Ijod 
liiisiness to cause my hasty summons, 1 was liorri- 
litMl to find not only Mis.'i ^fabel 'rnnioiir, but my 
own little cousin in custody on the charge of 
theft ! 

Aunt DiU’othy was distracted. Klla wept wildly 
at the .sight of ine, and from neither could I elicit 
anything beyond tl)o most incoherent exclamations 
with regard to the whole affair. Miss 'rumour, 
however, .sU looking supre.mely cool and indiiferenf ; 
but it was not from her I cared to derive my 
iiilui'iiialion. From other sources I gMlhirred that 
sevmul thefts had been committed in f he lodgings 
where they were — silver spoons, money, and other 
valuables had vanisheil myisferioii.'<Iy ; lastly, tho 
laiiillady’.s watch ha«l disappeared, and its ahstrac- 
lioii hud determined her to be trifled with no 
longer. She said nothing, but quietly summoned 
the police to her aid, who at once declared a 
general suarcli must lie iiustifuled. 'riic spoons 
were found in a box belonging to Miss Tumour, 
tile watch in a small hag of Klhi Aubrey’s. Doth 
protested their iiiiioceiice—^l iss Timmur with the 
coolest eom]>()sure and imliHerence, Klhi in ahji^ct 
1 i-iTor and dismay. However, j iislice must be done, 
ami tiie two were committed fur trial at the qiiarler- 
ses.sions, my aunt’s security being accepted for their 
apjieai-aiico. Immediately aftiTwarils the trio under 
my charge departed for Loudon, there to remain 
until the trial toolc place. 
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I never lor one moment suspected Ella of any 
^uilt in the matter; but my convictions of licr 
innocence would little avail her in the iiice of such 
circumstantial evidence us would inevitably be 
brought against her. Afy duty was plain, and i 
resolveil not to shrink from doing it whetlier it 
offended Aunt Dorothy or not, for, strange U) say, 
not even this ciitastro])lie hail in tho faintest 
degiise altered her towards Miss Tumour ; in faid 
the hold she had upn her affections seemed I'uthcr 
to have increased than diminished. 

1 kept revolving plans in my head ns we whirled 
towards London, conscious that under her fragile 
lace veil Miss Tumour, from her comer of the 
carriage, was eyeing me kci'iily, as if she would 
fain have pierced iiito the ivccsses of my heart, 
and found out what f was thinking of. L luul 
hardly sliaped my intentions yet, but one thing 
was (tuite clear to iiie— the only means for saving 
Ella was to convict ^fahel Tumour ; and to convict 
her, my first business was to discover her auto- 
cedents. 

Aniit Dorotliy sat in a i^ain fully erect posture ; 
all the way up to town, lianlly vouchsafing any ; 
reply to my well-meant remarks. Neither she ; 
iinr Miss Tumour was loo gracious; hut 1 was! 
sure I was a t-light comfort to Ella, who w’as in a I 
state of ultuosl prostrate grief, feeling lier new and ■ 
dreadful position to the very iitleniiust. When . 
we arrived at tlie station. 1 hurried them into the | 
brougham which was waiting ; and Aunt Dorothy i 
then said something very indefinite and indistinct i 
relative to my going to scti them that evening : ‘ If j 
you choose - dinner- seven conversation alfairs.' 1 
1 just caught the disjointed wonls, and would i 
fain have declined, had it not been for Ella’s large | 
pleading eyes and pale cheeks. They ilecided me ; 
so it came to jiass that T dined w*itli .Vunt Dorothy | 
that evening. I had hanlly ontcre«l the <1 rawing- ! 
room before I noticed with astonislinn*nt that the. | 
Dresden clock, so w^ell rciiieinbered in my youthful ! 
flay.s, and so prized by Aunt Dorothy, wa.s g«iiie : 
from the bracket on whicli it had .stood for .so inuny 
years. 

‘ Why, Aunt Doi-othy,’ I exclaimed, * what have • 
you done with your clock ? * 

‘ My clock ! ’ repeated my aunt, ‘ my clock ! Why, 
nothing. What do you mean ? ’ She hurriediy ' 
adjusted her spectacles, and gaxed anxiously towanl.s , 
where it had foriiierly been. 

‘ Ring the liell, Mabel ! * .die said alnio.^t fiercely ; 
*ring at once. I would not lose that eloi'k l^or ; 
anything. Who emi liave dared to toiudi it j 

' Norris,’ slie said, addressing herself to the | 
parloiir-maitl, who appeareil directly, 'Xorrhs, j 
what is the iiieaiiing of thntV pointing to the ■ 
vacant bracket. | 

‘1 don’t know', ma’am,’ aiisw’ered Norris stolidly. I 
‘You don’t know! You w-mt know! Don’t j 
tell any falsehoods, Norris, ^'oii know I w'oift lie I 
tritled with.’ | 

‘ No, ma’am, I don’t know, not no more than ii ; 
infant,* affinned Norris. ‘1 do know the clock s 
gone ; but it’s been gone since the day you WT.nt to 
Brighton ; I noticed it to cook d’rcctfy you were 
gone.’ 

‘ My Dresden clock ! my grandmother’.s Dresden 
clock ! * gasped my aunt. ‘Norri.s, this w'on’t do ; 
tell the truth.’ 

‘I’ve told it; I have indeed, ma’am. — Diuiitr’s 
on the table, ma’am.’ 


This latter announcement interrupted further in* 
vestigation ; hut I could see iny aunt w'as troubled ; 
how'ever, knowing her weakness for Mabel, 1 to.- 
solved to give her no chance of consulting with 
me, hut simply to go direct from her house and 
secure the services of a clever detective. 1 f he cou h I 
finil the clock, the thief would soon be discovered. 

I could scarcely contain my iini)atience to get 
away, or iiiy disgust at liliss Tumour’s almost 
childish proposition to my aunt for promoting the. 
chance of finding the missing clock ; she was so 
.syiiiimthisiiig and so ]m/.z1(Hl that it required all 
my sell-control to prevent myself bnuikiiig out 
hefora her. As far as I couhl hear, the latter 
simply intended to ]>iit up with her loss. So it 
hehoveil me to institute my seal’d! very seeratly. 

The following days weiv. devoted hy iiiyridf and 
a very able detective to au iiivestigatiuu of all 
the likely pawnbrokers' eslahlishments in tow'ii, 
and in dragging to light more Drasden clocks 
Hum 1 had eviu’ before dreamt exi.sted. At la«t 
we came upon one which I fdt almost cerLiiii 
was the one we want(;d ; hut f had become 
almost puzzled witli the numbers w<*. had seen. 
However, 1 remembered the chip off the aster. 1 
lookeil — there it wa«. Vi't was that suHiciciit i 
Scarcely. It convinced me. Wwi it was not eiiou,i;li. 
However, I recolleclejl that, .^several years hefiu-j 
this pracious heirloom had liceii iiiD'iisled to a 
jeweller in .llegcmt Street tn be cleaned : lie might 
pos.dbly be able to identify it. Accoiilingly, oil' j 
we .set ; and on my ii'calliug the circumstances to | 
him, he recollected soniclhing about a Dre.sdcu 
c.lock, but so little as to be of no u.se to u.s. Jii-L 
as we wore leaving, he voluiitoeroil to allow u.s to 
look over his boi»k of that paiticular year ; and 
after much .H'ardiing, Miss Vyviau’s Drenleii clock 
for cleaning was found duly entered, No. 1222. 

‘AVhat docs that mean f’ I askeil, 

‘The number of the clink,’ he auswend. 

That was enough, Jiack we drove to the jiawii- 
brokcr’.s to examine the clock Ihere. The numlier 
corre-spuiided. No. 1222 wa.** Aunt. Dorothy’s clock. 
Uie descriiitiou given of the jicr.-ou who h:nl 
iKiwncd it tallied exactly with Mis.s Turiioiir, all 
but llie name, whieli she. bad given as Mra Jones. 
However, the cai^e was so clear that 1 had no 
iliiliculty in proc.iiriiig a warrant lor her appre- 
hension, and, accom|ianicd hy a policeman, 1 
piiicccdcd to my aunt'.s house. Mi:-. Tumour was 
silting on a low stool by tbc flrt, close by my 
aunt’s chair, with the easy familiarity of a spoilt 
child. Her fair face had a brigli* iliish upon it, 
wliicli faded .slightly wl;eii I advanced and sternly 
charged lier with the tlieft. 

Aunt Doi-otliy shrieked; and Ella, who wa.< 
sitting looking the picture of misery when f 
entered, hid her face in her hands. But Mabel 
Tumour, looking more beuutirul than I had ever 
seen her look, rose up and faced me, only the 
now deathly pallor of her couiiteiiauce betraying her 
iiiwaid fears Outwardly, she was us bold as a 
lion. 

‘Don’t you see it all, uimtf’ I said. ‘Dont 
you see how you have harboured a viper, anil 
liow she has injurifd that poor innocent child 
IIku'c i I have a warrant to arre.?! her.’ 

‘ Wliat have you done ?' cried Aunt Dorothy ui 
sudden horror. ‘ How have you dared to interfere I 
Meddling olficioiis boy ! * 

Miss Tiiriioiir laughed mockingly ; hut her hour 
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Lail come. Even Aunt Romthy was obliged to own 
that for Ella’s sake J^labcl’s boxes must uiulurgu 
an investigation. An<l, not to weary by details, I 
need only say that searcli I'esuUcd in the discovery, 
amongst many other things of minor consequence, 
of filly-six letters addrcss(id to my aunt, which 
she had opened, and suppressed, mine amongst 
others — pawn-tickets, (uiipty spiritrbotlles, ami 
innumerable other artichts. The ease seemed clear 
enough to convict her ten times over ; and she 
was lodged in jail, parting from Aunt Duroth}' 
with much assumed grief ; whilst the latter 
shrank from me with ill-concealed avor>itin, and 
was far more tilled Avith indignation than grati- 
tude for my liaA’iiig taken so much trouble to 
deliver her from such a AA’oinun. 

T have said she Avas good-looking ; and her beauty 
AA'as HO ])OAverful that when her trial came on, not- 
withstanding the oA’erAvhel tiling evidence against 
her, the ])olice nitigistrate, plainly hiasseil by her 
fair face, intimated an intention to dischai^'c her, 
and was with <lilticiilty persuaded to remand her. 

Mn: her next ajipcaraiicc, aa'c, Ly the influence 
of our solicitor, had induced Aunt Dorothy to 
obtain discharge of her kiil for ^Tabcl on the 
Jh'ightnn cliargi*. Owing to the nd'usal of the 
paAViihrokor to swear that it Avas she, and no 
other, Avho had paAAiied the clock, the benefit 
of the doubt was cortlially granted her by the 
magistrate, and he disniissiid the case. But a 
Sussex eoiislabh! re-arrested lier on the lirigliton 
charge, as .she AA*as retiring ; and in due course she 
was tried tliere, and sentenciMl to six iiioiiths* hanl 
labour ; the ju’oseeiitrix there. AvilhdraAviiig, of her 
own free will, all c]iarge.s against Ella. Sin? receiA’(?<l 
her seiiteiice coolly. Ami Avhcii it Avas oA’er, 1 
heard that a man,*Avho said he. aa’OS her liu-sband, 
Avas AA'aiting to lake lier aAvay. Some yeans 
afterAA'ards, 1 heard that she and a notorious 
bousebrocakcr Avitli aa-Iioiil slie consorted had been 
sentenced to x>enal servitude. 

The foregoing narrative, Avhicli is founded upon 
iiicidentgf that actually occurred, is another illus- 
tration of the evils of indi.scriminate acquaintance- 
ship. In my aunt’s cas«', it turned ont that, in 
ansAA'cr to h(!r .adA'crtisemcnt for a maid, a young 
Avoinan of prepo.«.'«es.sing appearance and manner 
had ajjplied and luid been engaged, Avithout pi-oper 
inA'Cstigation as lo her character, aiul, os aa'os 
at^Lei'Avards ascertained, solely on the slrengtli of a 
forged testimonial. 

T E n T E S. 

Thk Avondcrfiil habits and instincts of bees and 
ants are well known, ami have very justly excitotl 
universal admimtion and astonisimieiit /flie 
habits of the ’rermite or Avliite ant are in some 
respects even more Avonderful, though probably 
not so AA'ell kiiOAvn. Wc A'entiire, tlierefo^ to oiler 
our readers a feAV particulars concerning these 
cxtroonlinaiy insects. 

Though called AA'hitc ants, they Indoiig to an 
entirely ditferent oixlcr of insects from the com- 1 
inon ant. As ninny as twenty-four ditreront spedo-s 
are known to exist, nine of Avliich belong to Africa, j 
nine lo America, Iaa'o to Asia, and Iavo to Euro]in. 
Like ants, they live in societies, and are divided 
into males, feinalei^ and neuters. The la.st, how- 
ever, consist of two distinct classes or ‘ castes’- • the 
AV'orkcra aud the soldiers. Apparently they do 


not pass throiigli complete mctamorphose.s, for 
on issuing from the egg they do not dilfer in any 
respect from the adult except in size. 

’J'he males and perfect females Jiave four Largo 
transparent Aviiigs, the second pair being rather 
smaller than the first. At the hegitming of the 
rainy season they leave the nest iji myriads .and 
pair. They then shed their Avings and fall to the 
grmind. So eagerly arc they sought after by binls 
and other iriiemics that very foAV con]>les eac.ape 
being devoured. The survivors are carefully shel- 
tered by the Avoikeis, and become the kings .ami 
i|ueeTis of new co]onie.s. They are much larger than 
tJie AA'orkers .and soldiers, and .arc kept in close con- 
finement, the doors of their cell being too small to 
peiaiiit the cgre.SH of either. 'I’lie (|ueeii is always 
found ill a gravid condition, her uMomeii enor- 
mously distended Avitli eggs. * This soft, AA-hitish 
he.^st,’ says M. Michelet, Sa belly rather lluui a 
being, is :lh large at legist tus one’s thumb ; a 
traveller professc.s lo Ikia'C seen one of the size of 
.a craAvli.<b. Tlic laiger she is, the more fruilfiil, 
the more inexhanslihle, this terrible in.sect-mothep 
.seems to be the more adored by the fanatical 
rabble. She seems to be their bcaii-ideui, their 
ix)ctiy, their enthusiasm. If you carry aw.ay Avith 
any rubbish a portion of their city, you see them 
in.stanl1y sot to Avork at the breach to build an 
arch AA'hich may ]»rotect the venerated liead of the 
mother, to reconstruct her royal cell, which will 
become (if tliere are sufficient materials) the centre, 
the basi‘, of the restored city. I am not astomslied, 
tbongli, at the e.xccssive love AA'hicli this people 
slioAv for Ibis instrument of fecundity. If all 
other specie.^ diil not comhine to destroy them, tliis 
truly prodigious mother Avould make them masters 
of the AA'orlcl, .and — what shall 1 say f — its only 
inhabilanls. The fish alone AA'ould be left, but 
insects would perish. It suffices lo be rcniein- 
liercd that the mother-bee docs not produce in a 
ye.ar Avlisit the fcMmale Avliile ant can produce in a 
day. By her they aa'ouU be enabled to devour 
everyth iiig ; but they are Aveak and tasty, and so 
cverylliing devour.^ Ihcm.’ 'I’lie number of eggs 
protlucetl by a single termite is proiligious. She 
is said to lay tliciii .at the r.ale of one in every 
second, and .^s the process of ovipositiou continue.^ 
Avithout inlerniption for many Aveeks, and CA'cii 
month.'*, the imiiiber of eggs iiroduced bjr one of 
these insects in a yi-ar amounts to many million.s. 

The Avorkers anil sohlicrs .are Avhigless, and quite 
distinct from the males and females from tliii 
moment they emerge from the egg, and do not 
therefore acquire their special characteristics in 
consefpieiice of any particular ccmrsi^ of training or 
fijod. The Avorkers of Tennt s yiHamin, the laigest 
of the species, arc about the .-*izc of a large ant, to 
AA'liich they be.ar some rc^Hcmblance. Their boilies 
are very soft, but they are furnished with man- 
dibles Avhich are? capable of dc.stroying the h.a^est 
snbstaiK'CS. Their duties arc to build Ihc^ liabita- 
tions and to keep them in repair avIu ii finished, to 
attend upon the royal couple, to niii-sc and rear 
the young from the egg upAvards, and to lay in a 
plentiful Stock of proAUsioiis. 

The soldiers number only about a nundTedlh 
part of the community. ’I’hey are twice ns long, 
and AA’eigli fifteen limes as iiiiicli us the AA’orkers, 
Their heatls are homy and much Larger than their 
hollies ; their maiidildes are larger than those of 
the Avorkers, and more adapted for Aveapoiis of 
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warfare than for inipleiURnlR of labour. They are 
the defenders of the colonies and the iiiaiiitaiiicis 
of ^ood onler, and most faithfully and onei^^ticfilly 
ilo they discharge their duties. Their bite at once 
draws blood, and so ton.icious is their ^0*100 that I 
they will riather die than let go their hold. Tlic 
negroes, 011 acef)unt of their bare feet and scanty 1 
clothing, are forceil to beat a hsiaty rcti'eat if they 
venture to attack one of the hives. Yet strange 
to say, these formidable henws, upon whom tlie 
safety of the niiineroiis family so laigely dejiends, 
are tobdly blind ; and most amusing it is to see 
them, wlicii attacked, moving their monstrous 
heads from side to side, opening and shutting their 
jaws. 

Their habitations are constmeted with won<lroiis 
skill. Tliesc ‘ ItTiuitaria,* as lliey are called 1)3' 
naturalists, are conical mouiids surrounded by 
cones decreasing in size as they iece<le from the 
central mass, and are formed of earth worked into 
a h.anl compact mass. 'riie3' are strong enoitgli to 
bear the n-eight of a man. Iiitlecd, ^I. I’igiiier re- 
lates tlnat biilfaloes mount upon tiieiii and ii.-(;them 
as watch-lowers from which they can sec if the lion 
(»r the panther is thivaUmiiig tlieiii. These mounds I 
attain a height of from ten to twi-lvc feet, and > 
one traveller gives tweiit}' feel. The walls of | 
these gigantic structures jire from fiftcfii to twenty j 
feet thick. The entrance is at a considerable dis - 1 
lance from the mound, and is connected witli the i 
interior of the aboile by undergrouiKl ])as'snges. | 
Kaeh ‘ termitarinm* consists of avast number of j 
cells and coniKicting galleries formed of iday^ or | 
particles of vegetable matter glued lugetbcr with 1 
the saliva of the workers. On a level with the | 
ground and in the centre is the jialace of tlie ro}^! 
couido ; the chambers encircling the rnyed apart- 
ment arc inhabited by the workers and the soldiers ; 
while tlu! .outer cells servo as sloreliouses, wliicli 
always conbiiii an abundant supply of provisions. 
The cgg-cclls or nurseries an? supported upon 
pillars, which rest upon the royal cell. Above the 
nurseries there is a large hollow space about oiie- 
third .*LS large as the 'whole niMdle cone, which not 
only servt!s to ventilate the niiiserie.^ but also lowem 
the teuqwrature of the whole of the interior. The 
corridors which maintain commiiiiiealion from one 
cell to another are at a dcptli of tlm!i» or four feet 
from the surface. Tlie.se are intersected by smaller 
passages, some of which arc spiral. A terniL- 
tariiim is not always the exclusive work of one 
species, but may have been built b}’ several work- 
ing in conjunction. AVlieii this is the case, it is 
observed tliat each species has a ilistiiict nunle of 
compacting the materials, and enTitines its labour 
to a particular spot. 

A travJiller relates that, being anxious to sec 
these curious little? creatures build, lie iua«le a 
breach in a nest with his hatchet. A soldier 
instantly appearwl, who was spee«lily followed by 
two or three nion?, and in a ver,v short time a 
whole army was rM)llt;ctcd. Owing to their blind- 
ness some confusion eiisiuid, and it was an amusing 
sight to sec them tumbling over otk? aiinther aiul 
rolling down the sides of the hillock biting every- 
thing that came in their way. They soon recovered 
themselves, however, and tin* Imstle subsided. As 
the traveller made no further breach, the soldiers 
at length retired. Thereupon out rushed the little 
labourers in crowds, each carrying a load of tem- 
pered mortar, and depositing it on the edge of the 


hole, they hurried back for more. So numerous 
were these tiny builders and so rapidly did they 
work, that in half an hour the breach was mpaired. 
Such is the number, size, and regularity 01 these 
edifices in some n^gions, that they Jiuve lieen coiii- 
Xiared to a collection of negro huts. 

The sx^ecies named Termes mordan and Ternm 
atron build regular colnmus, surmounted with 
projc?cting cone-shaped ca]iitHls. These curious 
dwtdliugs arc about t\i'eiity inches in height. 
Tlie\' are coiistriicled of bb'ick clay, and have the 
appearance of huge mushrooms. A few termites 
biiibl tlieir nests around the branch of a tree. 
They arc os laige as a sugar-barrel ; and though 
only composed of small i)iece.s of wood stuck 
together, they arc able to withstand the storms of 
the tropics. 

The liabits of the marching termites am .also very 
interesting. The English traveller •Snieathinaii, 
who studied these ins(a:U with great care when in 
South Africa, r>ne tlay saw an army of them niarcli 
ivist him. His attention Wiis fust attracted by a 
iiiiid hiss. This noise ('aiised him to move :i few 
]>acA:s from the path, when he saw an ai'1113’ of 
tcrmitc'i coming out of a hole in the ground, 
'fliey came «)Ut. in vast luirdc.s and with grc.-it 
rapiilibv. At a shiu t distance from the hole they 
.^oparatcil into two columns, cijmpo.seil nlniosl 
(‘iiliivly of labourers, ‘ twelve or lifleeii abreast, 
(Towiled as chisi ly as slice)) iu a drove,’ with here 
and tlu’iv, a soldier. While thc.'se were hasleiiiiig 
forwanl, a great many s(»ldier.s n|)))earcd, scallerisl 
along both sides of tlie two coiu)iaui(‘.s, some 
standing still, otlu rs marching it)) and down the 
lines, but all cviileiitly pr(*i»:ired for any attack 
that might be made u]»ou the labourers. * Ihit 
the most extraordinary ]»avl of the march was the 
comluct of souii*. of the suhliers, who, having 
mounlod the )»laiils wliicl) grew here ami Iheiv, 
luul ))laccd lliviiisclve.s on the jioinls of the leaves, 
which were raiseil ten or lift ecu feet from the 
ground, and overlooked the army marching below. 
Eveiy now ami then one or other of these would 
beat with lii.s forceps ii])ou the leaf, making u noise 
similar to that maile among the warrifir specie.*?, 
’flu; signal i)roduceil the same clfect upon tlie 
marching white ants, for instant!;' Ibi? whole army 
ndunicd the noise, ami obeyed by increasing their 
jmcc with the utmost haste.’ He saw the two 
columns at length unite and dcsccTm into the earth 
by two or throe other liole.s. 'I hey continue*! 
marching past him for more, than an hour without 
any a])parent diuiiiiution of tlieir 1 iiiaber. 

Tie* .accounts of the desi ruction caused by the 
tfrnnites wouhl be iiicre«lible, were they not too 
well .atte.steil to be. doubted. They will cat into 
the li.'inlcst sul)«tanc.e.s, jKirticularly -wood, which 
seoins to be a favourite article of diet wdth tlicm. 
Stanley, the discoverer of Li vingstoiie, relates that 
on one occasion upon examining certain stores he 
found that these insects had not only devourcil 
the box ill which the guns were packed, but had 
even eaten the gun-stocks. In clwelling-houses the 
utmost care lias to be taken to guaiil against their 
dcxiri^dntions. 15 ed-posts ojul the tables 

and idiairs are x^^*w;ed in vessels containing water. 
Nothing to which they can gain access escapes 
their voracity. Boots, shoes, and the contents 01 
tmnks, if left upon the ground, are destroyed in 
a single night. Tliey laroly ventuie in 
and so secretly are their operations performed, tliac 
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the ntmost prccantionA of the inmateA arc often 
rendered abortive. Having extended their gid- 
lorieA beneath the house, they will perforate the 
floors, hollow out the beams and rafters, and if 
not speedily destro^'ud, will render the honso 
unsafe for habitation, 'riiey always leave a thin 
shell of the object attacked, so that dclciction is 
impossible ; and curious stories are told of the 
manner in which articles of furniture, &c. which 
have been operated upon by these invisible *le- 
stroyers have fallen to pieces on the slightest 
tench, much to the chagrin and often astonish- 
ment of the beholder. 

At La lloclielle, itoclicfort, and other towns in 
the south of France (into which country they are 
supposed to have been unintentionally {iri[)orf(‘d 
w'illi some bales of goods fit the end of tlui hist 
century), many houses have been completely 
undermined by llieni. At Tonmay, Oharentc, the 
floor of a dining-room gave way during a dinner- 
party, and the occupants were precipitated into 
the cellar. At La Itoclielle the termites liKjk up 
their abode in the prefect's house. One day a 
clerk on opening the box in which the government 
documents had Immui deposited found them, as he 
thought, complete and uninjured ; but on raising 
the topmost leaf, ho saw only a small Ins'ip of 
rubbish. 'Phe termites had bored through the 
wood and the canlboard, anti had ealeii the parch- 
ments, having taken their usual precaution of 
leaving no Ir.ice of their handiwork on the 
exterior. 

'riiese destructive insects are not without their 
use ill the economy of nature ; not only do they act 
as sc^avengers, by tlevouring animal and vegetable 
refuse, but they serve as food to the natives. Some 
idea of the esteem with wliich this article of diet 
is regsmhid hy the latter may he formed from an 
expression mode to Dr Livingstone by one of their 
chiefs. One day, as they were discussing the 
merits of certain delicacies, the chief asked the 
doctor if he had ever bistod while ants. Living- 
stone ii?plied that he had not. ‘ Well, if you had,' 
saifl the cdlier, ‘you never could have dcsirefl to 
oat anything belter ! ' 

UMBllKLLA GOSSIP. 

T7MnRi:r.ijxVS were used in Paris before London. 
They were first carried in the metropolis by 
one Jonas Haiiway, who underwent a species of 
martyrdom from public ridicule while indulging 
ill this luxiiiy. Kveii ladies did not lake kindly 
to the umbrella until Queen Anne’s reign, when 
we find Swift make mention of them. Oowper 
in The Task also alludes to these useful articles 
which were first kept at coflee-houscs, and bor- 
rowed by the frequenters. They were then very 
cumbersome, and were fitted with a ring at the 
top, w'hercwitli to cariy and hang tlicin up, while 
insteiul of handles, the sticks were furnished with 
knobs to rest on the ground, os parasols are now. 
Tho materials used in their construction were 
leather, feathers, and afterwards oiled silk ; but 
the last sometimes stuck, and could not easily ha 
folded. In our young days, sixty years since, 
umbrellas were of blue or green cotton — heavy 
and clumsy to an odious degree. At length the 
fashion improved. As the usefulness of umbrellas 


became more apparent, lighter frames luid belter i 
covering material gradually came into vogue, until 
Ihc pn?sont slimness of perfection w’as attained. 
Various additions to umbrc'llas have been sug- 
gested by people, as, for example, the fitting of 
smulL ghiris window's in them, through which to 
look out ahead when beating against the idanling 
mill ; a theory that would break down in two 
senses, if reiluced to practice. An American laily 
lately devisL‘il .sonic ingenious sy.sti;m of cortls 
allacliing I he umbrella to tlie which Avould 
counteract the ellccts of the wind, so undecided 
scem.s Boreas in his moveiiieiits the moment wo 
hoL^t one. Tiiongli in one sense a cumbrous com- 
panion, the iiuibrella is not devoid of usefulness, 
whether we consider it as a walking-stick, tho 
meaii.s of hailing a ’bus or turning aside the charge 
of a iTia«l bull, or of getting introduced to a laily, 
iinpnivi'led with one on a wet day. 

On the other hand, as some drawbacks are 
inseparable from most blessings, umbrellas are 
on many occasions a decided nuisance. Picliirc- 
gallcries and other places only too practically 
remind ns that umbrellas, like dogs, are not every- 
wdicre admitted ; while cloak-rooms at concerU 
and theatres have a w'ay of sadly confusing owners 
with ihi.s kind of property. It is this that pro- 
duces such exquisitely satirical advertisements as 
the following; ‘If the gentleman who took the 
silk umbrella from Halle's concert last night by 
mistake, and left the gingham in its place, will 
reliirn the same to the undersigned's address, he 
will oblige.* Many people above any suspicions 
of kleptomania have a pleasant knack of absently 
taking the best umbrella from their friends' hall- 
stands ; a remark which, by the by, is not inap- 
plicable to hats. Robinson Crusoe was, we verily 
believe, the only indiviilual of our acqiuiintance 
who could deposit his huge ‘Gamp' in his vestibule 
with the happy assurance that he w'Oiild not And 
.ail inferior one in its place on the. morrow. 

Are there any, we wonder, who, Laying their 
hands on their hearts, can conscientiously declare 
that they never forgot tlie/ir umbrella in a shop, 
luis, train, theatric, church, or private house 1 AVe 
have hcanl friends, finding their searclies after this 
kind of left luggage getting monotonous, vow in 
cxa.speratioii that Ihcir umbrellas ought to be hung 
rounil their necks. Another evil is tho liability 
of umbrellas to suddenly collapse when you 
are TOiiiidiiig a corner, hir they are worse than 
useless when rain brings its bmther element, the 
wind, to its assistance. A mere allusion to the 
drippings of uiiibrelhis down ones nock, when on 
the knifeboaitl of a crowded omnibus, is enough 
to call ii]i pathetic reiiiiiiiscences in the mind of 
every riliseii. But the situation most to be pitied 
was tliat of an Irish niiibrella-mender whom tlie 
xvriter once noticed on the deck of a ferry steamer, 
i It was raining torrents, and there he stood un- 
sheltered ill the midst of it all, Avith the shattered 
wrecks of about a tlozen umbrcdlas nnder his arm. 
‘Sure it's inightv hanl anyway,' ho at last solilo- 
quised, ‘me gittin’ wet like Ihia, and all tliini 
iimbrellas wid me, but not wan 's any use at all* 
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Tho observant declare there is os much indieo - 1 
tion of a man’s character in the style of umbrelLi ho 
carries, os in any other portion of his beloii^iii^ 
They say a Manchester man is always kiiowji by his 
iiinbrrlhi, and iinlof'd, poor fellow, few (excejitiug 

} )crhaps the Olusj'ow man) need one more than 
ic docs. An able writer in the Nao Qiutrlerbj, 
describing his hero’s introduction into un editors 
waiting-room wlierc others vrera assembltHl, makes 
the following remarks concerning uiiibrclhus, which 
in some measure bear out the foregoing obser- 
vations : * Mil ward Wynter took a chair and sat 
down. Every one in the room had a bundle of 
papers or a note-book in his hand, and every 
one of them leaned on a stout umbrella. Three 
of the party were men, two ladies. A tall man 
with a red face, a very stout man with a red face, 
a Ihinl man of a shadouw presence, who kept 
ill the darkest corner of the room, and planting 
his umbrella between his knees, a.s all the othei-s 
did, seemed to be lost in contemplation of its knob. 
Eilward AVyiiter fl.w that he ought to have 
brought an umbrella ; he had come among them 
as a man unarmed.’ 

King Koffee’s umbrella, brought home by ( Jcneral 
AVolseley, * wliich was the cause of so much merri- 
ment amongst your special correspondents, was in 
the eyes of tho Ashantees by no moans the least 
amongst their losses. It was called in Ibeir luu- 
gnage “Bo Hainan”— the destroyer of nations— and 
represented to them a greater loss than would have 
been that of its Queen’s colours to a British army.* 
AYg find elsewhere the subjoined details of tfiis 
wonderful structure : ‘The stick, whicli is of imor- 
nameiited plain wood, measures oleveu feet fi-uiu 
top to bottom. AA^lieii open, tlie diameter is seven 
feet some inches, and the length of tlie covi.u'ing 
when shut more than six feet. The material is 
velvet, x^artly criiusou and partly black, in dill'erenl- 
sized sfiuares with gold trimmings. Four lions’ 
claws, roughly carved and gilt, arc symmetrically 
placed, and some square pieces of various objects 
are distributed all round as fetiches or chanits. 
They consist of the skin of animals and serpents, 
anil one small piece of scarlet woollen material 
willi a white border. These are snpxwscd to be 
sacred c?nibloma, and to have received some peculiar 
endowiiKMit from tlie priests.* King Koffee’s um- 
brella is now one of the objects of curiosity in llic 
Museum of .Science and Art at Ediribiirgb. 

It is surju'ising what an amount of aiiiiisoineiil 
the umbrella, ix*garded from a comic jioiiit of view, 
h.TS afforded the nublic. Whore 'would the linn of 
‘(Ijimp,* ‘ Brown,* ‘ Slopcr,’ ami Coiiixiany be witli- 
out their sti^ck-in-lrado of gingham ami whale- 
bone I ’file low-corncdy man of the theatre nimht 
just as well forget his part on the .stage .as his 
lumbering umbrella. AA'hat, for instance, w'ould 
I’aul l*ry be without hin ? AVliat effective scenes, 
too, arc introduced into burlesque through the 
medium of variously coloured umbrellas; and wbat 
an exponent of ridicule they become in the hands 
of the comic artists ! If this article is particularly 
cumbersrjine about the handle, has clumsy w'hale- 
boiie ribs starting through its akin, no ferule, Jind 
a piece of rope dividing its mins w'ith a kind of 
W'aist in the iniddle, then i.s the negro stump orator 
furnished 'with the emblem of eloquence, anil the 
souls of his audience happy in consequence. Ou 
more than one occasion our subject came in lor its 
share of Dickems’s humour, and Airs Gamp will bo 


chiefly immortalised Ibroiigh her celebrated repre- 
sentative of the umbrella order ; lier name being 
just AS piqiular a term for umbndlns, os Holly 
Yanlen's was for hats and divsBcs. In tiie descri])- 
lion of Mrs (lamp’s apartment it is thus alluded to : 
* Lastly, Mrs Clanin’s umbrella, w'hicli, os something 
of great price and rarity, was displayed with x>ar- 
ticular ostentation.’ In Jiletik Ifonmi, Mrs Bagnet’.s 
umbrella, which had been her faith fnl companion 
in all xiarts of the world, is thus pictured to us : 
^ It is of 110 colour known in this life, and has 
a corrugated wooden crook for a handle, with a 
metallic ornament let into its beak or prow ; 
which ornamental olyect has net that tenacious 
capacity of sticking to its post tliat might bo 
dasired in an :irticle long .assoc.ialcil with tho 
British army. The old girl’-s umbrella is of .-i 
Hubby habit of waist, and seems to be in need of 
stays. She never put.s it up, but uses it to point 
out joints of meat, or to arrest the attention of 
trade.<imcn by a friendly poke.’ 

If any one wishes to .study human nature 
in the bud a.s it were, let that iwuvoii lt!ud an 
umbrella — .an old one will do* to a rliild, and see 
the airs of importance the small individual at once 
assumes, coiiceiitrating for the time all the pur- 
poses of its existence to the iliRiilay of that article. 
Jnileod we are xiersuadcil that as much prolitablo 
instruction couM be derived from inr>ralising nii 
an uiiibivlla, as was alfordcil by Dean iSwifls 
dll a firnoifiiftivk. III .short, wilhoiit 
umbrellas td‘ one surt or oIIkm*, wbat slioiild we 
do (• As things siaml, tius nmbndla is our walking 
eumpaniuii, our friend, but si'aively our protector 
against ]»ersi>tent rain. Tin: inau has yet to ai-i.-ic 
wlio cun eluMie bis icllow-creatiires witli aiq)aivl 
neat in appoiirain'i*, iiiodi'rale in price, ami rum- 
fortabbj w.'iterproof. 


SONNET TO A PAIR OF OLD ROOTS. 

[AVritlen, si veiity yoai-s a"f>, by a Kentleiuan now 
df ceased, ami fuiiml niiiuii;; liis ii:i|icrs.| 

Yk two i’Oinii;iniiinH of my wliilry w:iy. 

Oft iiave we tnnlginl it many a tedious mile 

Through and mire, :wnl mini, .''ml clinging ol.iy, 
Ami p.accil along with true peihv'.lii:iu loll. 

Now sore against my will we part ;i length. 

For yo .‘iro Injth grown old and IkiIIi worn out ; 

Your iuiigh binned liO(1io.s liave re' ’.gned their strength. 
And waters pieivc jour sole.s that once were stout. 

AVliat buols It now that you were bools of yore 
So iiifnlly shining, supiile, smooth, and black; 

No patent lu.strc can your gIo.ss restore. 

No cobbler can recall your value )>Ack. 

So man .shall fail, and all his works to boot. 

Nor art nor medicine (Iccrcpitudo recruit. 

(^LOSE OF THE LAMBERT FUND. 

Wo have to intimatu that tho fund raised for the 
benefit of .rames Tjambiirt is now dosed ; a sufticicnt 
sum liaviiig been collected for tho puqioso in view. 

ITintcd and Pnbli»lied hf W. k B. CHAKBWift, 47 ftler- 
no»t..rBow, uid 339 Hi«h Street, Edibboiuiii. 
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AllT AMOXO THE COAL-SCUTTr.ES. I 
Eou some years there has been a considerable and 
pretentiously aiitlioriiativc chatter about art and 
hi^'h-art. The object has been praiseworthy, bcin*' 
nothing less than to effect a tasteful improvement 
in the decoration of dwellings, and in the shape, 
colour, and general character of article.^ in daily 
use. To effect this comprehensive ohjcct, great 
and costly exerl ions have been made. The M usciim 
at South Kensington and various subordinate 
Museums have become deptlts of articles, shewing 
how a vast number of things may be improved in 
point of artistic taste. The advantages to Ixj 
derived from these exhibitions wc willingly admit ; 
yet it occurs to us that this incessant (‘laiiioiir 
about art is Husccx>tible of being carried too far, 
and rendered positively ridiculous. 

Let us explain our meaning. Elegance in form, 
and a harmonious adjustment of colour, arc all very 
well in their way ; hut tlnu'C are other matters to 
be thought of. For example, we have to consider 
cheapness in adaptation to the iiiemis of a vast 
population, not overburdened with money, and 
who in their purchases can scarcely exercise a 
choice. AVe have, as reganls iiinunicrable articles, 
to consider the qualities of convenience and dura- 
bility. It is of no use to siiy: ‘Look; there is a 
water-jar of a classic Greek pattern, the porfection 
of art.’ True; but w'o do not want w'ater-jars 
such os Greek girls gracefully bore on their head 
from w'ells, two or three thousand years ago. AVe 
draw water in jugs from pipes and cisterns, 
and women do not now think of balancing water- 
jars on the top of their head. The idea is 
utterly exploded. Then, as concenis drinking- 
glasses, it is absurd to speak of ancient ATcnctiaii 
patterns as being the right thing. People will not 
have them. They wish good clesir crystal of 
fairish shapes, which being set down on a table 
will not topple over by a toucli, and probably be 
smashed to bits. It is in vain to represent that 
your plain well-shaped tumblers, with a substantial 
foundation to keep them on their feet, are not 
accon'ling to the rules of high-art. A housewife 



ill choosing a parcel of tumblers has primarily to 
consider what are not only good-looking but what 
are likely to last. 

The himcutatioiis iiltcret,! over the dreadful 
degeneracy of the age in not buying genuine Tur- 
key carpets, w'ith their dedicate colours ami patterns 
thouHands of ycMi's old, seem likewise to us exijuis- 
itely ab.surd. Take the population of these islands 
overhead, how many of them, if they had the will, 
are able to buy Turkey carpets? The bulk of 
people are gh\«l to get carj>ets of any kind. A 
‘ KiddernunsUT,’ if nothing better can be reached, 
and a ‘ llriis.sel.'i/ of good fabric and modest device, 
arc nearly all that can be aimed at. Acconling to 
the obligation.** imposed by high-art, it may be very 
wrong to buy Kiddcriiiiii.ster and Brussels carpets, 
or imitation Turkey. s; but learned lecturers who 
lay down the huv on the subject, should, we 
humbly suggest, begin by tcdliiig us how people 
arc to get the money to buy tho genuine article. 
We have not llie slightest nbjoctioii to see every 
room in the humblest dwellings ilecorated with 
carpets from Smyrna in the approved antique 
style. Our only dilllculty is, to know where the 
money is to be lirocurod to purchase these won- 
derful specimens of high-art. 

AVc linvc l)cen led into these remarks by one of 
the most amusing lectures on the subject of art 
that ever fell under our notice. It was delivered 
a short time ago at Oxford, by 3klr Mark Paltison, 
Hector of Lincoln, in distributing prizes in con- 
nection with the schools of Science and Art at 
Smith Kensington. 'Ihe text of the address will be 
found in 37w times, Xovomber 18. lii this extra- 
onliiiary harangue, Air I’attison takes the public 
severely through hands for being so iiidilfereiit to 
the claims of art in their piindiase of drinking- 
glasses, carpet*!, and other household articles. 
Some of the i»resent backward state of art and 
want of tjiste in purcliasers, as far as we can 
: "athcr fi-oin his observations, is due to the practice 
I of mechanical multiplication. AI r Tattison’s wonls 
are: ‘By the habit of mechanical multiplication 
inveutioii is killed, and the soul degraded.* This 
is strong language, and not very complimentary 
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to that great manufacturing HyHtciii which has 
contributed so materially to the wealth and hap- 
piness, we might almost say to tho very existence 
of England. On a point of so much delicacy, the 
erudite lecturer sliould have uttered no imcertain 
sound, and wc respectfully intimate the hope that 
he will give some reconsideration to the subject 

Einding fault with many things as below the 
exalted demands of high-art, lifr Pattison is spts- 
cially c1u(pient in pointing out certiin artistic 
deficiencies in coal-scuttles. The chaiges oil this 
account somewhat surprised us, for wc had always 
admired the good taste deiiionstratcil by the 
English in their burnished copper coal-scuttles, 
or at any rate, scuttles Japan ihhI and fancifully 
decorated, standing coiiveiiicntly and demurely 
by the fireside. It will be fiiir to let Afr Pattison 
tell his mind as regards the shortcomings of art 
in relation to the coal-scuttle (piosLion. 

‘ ITiirty years ago you saw in the drawing-room 
a coal-scuttle of bright copper or brass. It was 
a semicircular box, with a wide open inoutli. It 
hotl a swing-handle, by wliich it was exactly 
balanced, and it rested on :i truncated cylinder, 
all of the same material. It was tolerably, although 
perhaps never perfectly adapted to its purpose— 
that of containing a temporary store of fuel — whicli 
is, unfortunately, dirty in its nature. It was not 
a work of art, but being witliuut ornaineiitatioii, it 
did not offend by pretending to be one. It bad 
two defects — one of shape:. Tliougli well a<lapt(Hl 
for containing small Newcastle coal, as used in 
London, it was not equally well calculated for 
holding the laigc lumps of fucl-coal supplied to 
the southern counties from the fields of fiGiccster- 
shire, Warwick, or Wales.* Here, we beg to say, the 
lecturer is wrong. Wc have for more than forty 
years used a burnished copper scuttle for tolerably 
large lumps of coal requiring to be lifted by a pair 
of tonga ; and no inconvenience has been experi- 
enced. * Its other fault was that of material. The 
copper or brass scuttle offended, if not kept 
spotlessly bi-iglit. This was trouble, and trouble 
is coiiipoimdeil of energy an<l time ; energy aiul 
time arc costly.’ Hero, there is another blunder. 
Nobody complains of the tnmblo in keeping the 
copper scuttle well hiirriishcd. Thu only limit 
found with it is its cost. ‘It heenme desirable, 
therefore, to find an ecoiioniioal substitute for the 
copper scuttle, which was too costly, not in its 
original acquisition, but in its maintenance. As 
to the material of the substitute, of course there 
would be no doubt. It must he sheet-iron. Woo<l 
has been tried ; but any wood that is strung 
enough ailds too niucli to the weight of the coal, 
whidi is already grciif. We are compelled to fiill 
biick upon sheet-iron os the only available material 
o£ our box. As wc thus lose tho polished sheen 
and bright effect of the copper or brass metal, it 
becomes an object to compensate the drawing- 
room for that loss by endowing the sheet-iron box 
with some quality, wliich, if not heautifu.^ shall 
bo agreeable. First, the box is 1ac(piercd or 


japanned — a process by which a lasting shining I 
surface is engrossed upon tho object, hut at the | 
cost of disguising tho iiuitcrial of whicli it is made. ! 
Certainly this disguise, in the case of an estah- | 
lished practice, such as japanning, does not nmoiint i 
to that capital olfcncG in art — namely, the attempt f 
to pass off an inferior substance for a substance j 
better than i tsel f. Sil ver-tdated goods aie an attempt j 
to make base metal not pass for, hnt look like silver, j 
No one is deceived, or intended to he deceived, i 
when an iron plate is coated with sccdlac and oils. 
15ut observe what, in an art-point of view, this 
garnishing of tlu*. coal-scuttle is. It is an artistic 
process. 1 1 has no economical purpose. The scuttle 
would answer tho 'purpose it docs answer if, like 
tlie housemaid’s coal-hox, the iron sheet was left 
in its first state. It is said that the oil and j 
vamish prcsiTVO the melal plate. I am told this ! 
is tloubtful. It will hanlly bo denied tliat tho ! 
cdiiuf object aimed at in japanning the surface is ! 
to obtain the pleasing effects of lustre, gloss, and \ 
polish — that is, it is an attempt to confer arl-valiio j 
upon a vessel of common use. Nor can it he j 
denied that the attempt, though very humble, is ! 
successful. A moaii-looking material Is ennohliMl . 
by receiving a false surface. The iron box has : 
eiiterejl the sphere of art. But it is still felt that. ; 
as an object in a room in which beauty is sliulied, 
our iron box ev»:ii when japanned is somewhat of . 
an eyesore. It has been uttenipted to exalt it still , 
further, and to make it rank aiiumg tho elegant, 
constituents of tho apiirtineni. This can only b^,* = 
ilone ill one of two ways — either by form or by 
omainciit. Many have been the attempts to give ! 
grace of shape to tho coal-hox. None of tbcni, 1 
presume, have been very successful attempts at a ' 
solution of the problem of combining beauty of form 
with adaptation to ])urpose. Of the other attempt.-; 
to edevate the coal-box by addcl decoration it i.^ 
better to he silent. The mon.strous vulgarities of 
tho lacquered lid.s of coal-boxes which stare at us 
in the window.^ of tlie iroiimo»igi.*r.s* shops are alone 
.sufficient to bear me out in the propo.'jition with 
which I began, that things arc w u’-se at Binning- . 
ham, instead of better, since .sclio ji.s of design were ; 
iiiultiplied throughout tho country.* 

There goe.s a smart iiidictmon*. against Bimiing- . 
ham for not study irg high -art m tlie manufacture | 
of japanneil and oriiaineiitCMl ooal-scuttlcs, and the j 
Hiul consideration is that things linvo grown worse | 
in.stcad of belter in the coal-scuttle line since i 
schools of design were multiplied ! If such be the ■ 
case, the schools of design arc useless, and should 
be fmihwith shut up. Itfr I’attison, however, may 
not he a first-rate authority, and it would he 
interesting to know what Binriinghain has to say 
on the subject Does it plead guilty or not in its 
disregard for high-art in the making of coal- 
scuttles ? No answer. It doubtless laughs at the 
whole affair as an offensive intcrrorence with tho 
calling of laige bodies of respectable tradesmen. 

Wc fcMir that addresses of the kind, to whichj 
not without regret, wc have ventured to call 

b 
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THE ARAB WIFE. 


attention, will do little to nerve the intcrcRts of 
tu t ; but that, as iiidiscreetly provocative of 
ridicule, they may do very much the reverse. 

w. c. 

T H K ARAB WIFE. 

A TALE OF THE POLYNESIAN SEAS. 

CHAirrEll XI —MATRIMONY. 

I MUST say that the Arabs are very cany and 
agreeable in their ideas of marriage. 1 djrcadcd 
some absurd and fantastic rites ; and I found the 
whole ei^rcniony consisted of exchanging rings and 
being blessed by the ‘ teticher ! * L wtis not com- 
pelled to be present at the griind festival made by 
Nixain in honour of the happy event ; but I was 
very glad to go, not only because my friends 
would feel hii^ but also because Mohammedan 
etiquette forbids the bride and biidegroom to meet 
until the evening. 

I went round among the pirates, making myself 
as popular as 1 could, until the termination of the 
long day, when I paced up the hill with the dignity 
of an Arab, and went as slowly as 1 could to the 
ipiarters which had been prepared for me in my 
absence, and which compost'd my ztmana. I not'd 
j not say liow do.'irly 1 was welcomed by the fond 
I heart that awaited me, nor describe the happiness 
■ I found in the unrestrained society of Fatiniik 
; SuHice it to say that never was man so blessed in 
; a bcantiful and loving spouse. 

liut even though tlie days ])asse<l in a dream of 
. happiness, there was one element of bitterness 
. in my cup. 1 luid renounced my religion, and day 
! by day the thought gave me greater aiiliction. My 
! conscience, drugged by seldsli love, awoke, and tor- 
j ineiited me ceaselessly, and Fatima watched my 
! moods with a devotion which I neither deserved 
j nor could comprehend. One day, when I entered 
; her apartment, L ssuik into a lit of musing reverie, 
j y darling nestled silently by my side, nor olTerod 
td'iiitcri’upt my thoughts. I mechanically caressed 
her flowing hair ; ami her little white hand, Avith 
the nails tiiiped Avitli pink henna, was raised to 
j my forehead. 

‘ Carlos, let me smooth out these AATinkles.’ 

1 sighed. ‘ All, love, suppose they are in my 
j heart, and these on niy forehead only the reflec- 
! tions.’ 

I ‘ Carlos, why should they be in your heart, or in 
i mine rather, for your heart is mine ; is it not, my 

loixi r 

‘ You know it is, Fatima.’ 

‘T am happy with you, Carlos; arc you not 
happy Avith poor Fatima ? ’ 

* indeed, indeed 1 am most happy, nor do I 
deserve such love as yours ; but Fatima, there is 
something more than the happiness you can give. 

I 1 Avant the peace of my own conscience ; 1 want 
that Avhich 1 alone can give to myself— the con- 
sciousness of doing my duty, of doing Avhat is right 

0 Fatiniit my wife, my angel, rescue me— save 
me from this anguish, or 1 am lost without 
reilemption !’ 

‘ Be calm, my lord, be cidm, for there is nothing 
tliat you can ask of Fatima that Fatima will not 
give. Are you sorry that you have become an 
Arab?’ 

* Yes, indeed I am. Stay, Fatima ; do not ween. 

1 am not sorry that I um your hnsi^nd ; but on. 


darling wife, this is not life, this is not liberty. This 
nreying upon the weak and the defenceless, tliis 
liunting of Malay wolves Avith rapuiui dogs, this 
heaping up of treasures never to be used — are 
these occupations AA'ortliv of me T 

‘ What AVould my Iiitsljund do i* 

‘Let us flee together, Fatima; Ictus go to my 
own land.* 

‘ And my father * 

* I too have a father, avIio shall be yours — Avho 
will cherish you as 1 do, avIio will loA^e you as 1 
do, and Avho Avill pour blessings daily on your 
heail for restoring to liiiii bis son— his only child.’ 

Fatima, Avitli eyes hrimming Avith soil tears, 
pressed her red lips to mine, and smiled. * Am 1 
not yours, my liusband I I am the barque, you tlie 
Avind. Go Avhtreyer you list, and 1 Avill follow 
you. 1 am part of you, as much as my anii is part 
of mo. If my liusband goes to Tophet, 1 will 
accompany him, fur his love and his society ore 
worth soiii, body, eA’erythiiig to me.’ 

Here the impassioned girl lavished upon me a 
thousand enri'sses, and in broken accents :uid Avitli 
lalteriug breath poured sucli a tale of love in my 
delighted oars as completely ravished my senses. 
Taught from her earliest years that her solo end 
and aim in life is to be loved and lov(', the whole 
force of Fatima’s cliuracler was ceuti-cd on her 
love for her husband, and she fairly worshipped 
him. 

Feeling that 1 could complettdy rely on my 
wife’s assistance and co-operation, I unfolded to 
her my purpose, Avhicli Acas either to seize a proa 
or the pirogui', and make my AA'ay to Austral ia, 
Avhero I could get tidings of my father. To 
this she assented c.lietTfiilly, altliough she would 
bo cast for CA'cr into aiiolher Avorld, and have 
to painfully comiiience a new existence. But of 
this she recked little. Her hiippiness was to sec 
me happy, and to be Avith me; and she Avas 
resolved upon the sacrifice. 

Acconlingly, 1 visited the pirogue during the 
next day, giving out that Abon and 1 W'ould go 
shortly on a cruise. All my possessions AA’ere on 
boaiAl, and tlie Avriting-dcsk of the Dutch captain, 
Avliich contained the bank-notes and the papers 
which 1 had faithfully studied without any result. 
My Fatima’s iiiaiil Yarilu Avas a great strong Avoman, 
as black ns a coal, and Avith the muscles of a prize- 
fighter. Her husband, Bikur my slave, Avas a Scedi, 
as I have clsc'.wliere said, and very strong : aiul 
iiad at uiy directions brought on board and stoAved 
aAA'ay as much provision as aa'o could secure. It 
seemed to me that with his assistance and that of 
my wife and her powerful maid I could navigate 
the pirogue and arrive in safely at llobart-Towii 
or Port Philip. 

At length came the eventful evening. Nizam 
had been unusually kind, and bail made my Avife 
a present of a necklace of laigc pearls, which she 
receiA'ed AA'ith mingled joy and sorrow. Gur plan 
was, that I should make ready the piroguo for 
starting wlienev'er the AA'omcii could bo got on 
buanl; and accordingly 1 made Bikur scull me 
on boaiil and return quietly for them. There 
Avas no one in the vessel, and Avitli a beating 
heart I waited for the eventful hour. There were 
no clocks to cliiiiic, and the chronometer I hiul 
taken from the Moulmein aa'os tlie only timepiece 
for a thousand miles; but the position of the stars 
indicates the hour Avith sulficicnt exactitude. 
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After woary watching, Bikur slowly paihllccl a ‘ No,* said she ; ‘ 1 *11 &it hoside yon, and work 
sanipiin up to the pirogue, with niy wife and steadily at opening the casket.* 
her maid Varifa. They had eluded the watch- * The casket 
fulness of the sentinels and stolen i)a.st 


The casket ? ’ 

Ah!’ cried Futlina, Mniscrahlo woman that I 


then about eight o’clock, and wc (rould count am ! I kept a secret from my lord. What will 
upon eight hours’ stait ; so imploring the blessing my lonl give to know it ?* With an arch look, 
of Heaven upon my eiiteiprise, I slipped our the dear creature vanished bedow, and soon re- 
xnooTings, and motioning Bikur to assist me to ap))carcd, bringing the identical casket that wo 
make fast the sampan, wc hoisted iii-st one lug, had found in the Diitcliman's safe, and the list uf 
then the oilier, and then the jibs an<l foiesail. Wo W'onls I had given Nizam. ‘See here,* said she ; 
made very little noise, and attracted no attention ‘ I have done all tlurso, ami there remain to he 
on honnl Thtt Shark, whose two hig lanterns were j tried one, two, three — oil, ever so many.* 
burning; but I knew that the watch wouhl be fast * Don’t do it,’ 1 replied. ‘ It will be pure waste 
asleep. I of time. The secret cannot be found. But we 

We glided oil past the huge bulk, our sails • can break it open at the Uack with a chisel and 
flapping as they were moiiiciitarily winded by tlie. | banimcr, as 1 told your futlicr often. How did 
mass. I held iny bn*alli, expecting every iiiomeni ' you come by it ? * 

to hear a cliaJlenge, hut none came, and the ' ‘ It was always in my charge, f 'arlo, from the 

pirogue rapidly increasing in speed, soon passed ' first, because I *km!W Feriiighi letters. I learned 
into shadow. | them ii-oin mother s nurse, who died four years 

I endeavoured to persuade Fatima to go below, ' after motlic'r.* 
but she cfoiichcd beside me as I steered, and shook * * And you never said a woid ; little hypocrite ! ’ 

her head. Biknr and Varifii were more amenable ‘ Xo, my lord, fur it was iiiy father's secret, nut 

to authority, and went below at once. Soon niy Fatima’s.’ 
ears convinced me that tlutv wem sleeping the ‘ But you took it from him.* 

sleep of the just. We entered the channel, and ‘ It was to bo Fatima’s driwry.* 

here the peculiar couslruction of tin? pirogue stood Now that the casket was iniue, T must confess I 
us in good stead. TIkmc could he but little wiml ; thought more about opening it tlian [ had licfiire. 
ill that landlocked place, hut tlio littio there was ' But I had learned by this tiiiu! that my wife’s wits 
brought us on gallantly at a pace that the hig N/mrA* ■ were keener than mine, and 1 shewiil her how : 
could not have rivalled. Still I confess J was not , foolish it was to look for the secret word in the 
free from anxiety until r got out of the channel iuul . slop’s ]inpers. She saw this ton; and made me ! 
was steering boldly to the south. { recite all tlu*. particulars of tie* nii1:i..;iiig, caution- 

Theii I lashed the wheel, the wind being on the ! ing me not to omit tlic siiudlcst details, 
starboard cpiaitcr, sent my wife down for Bikur, i Tliis I did, ainl slie listened alteutiveiy. Then 
who came up rubbing bis eyes, and told him to she siiid: ‘This rer|uirt‘s eousideration, and T will 
.stand by the wheel, ami if the wind rose or he saw think about it. Do m>l lot us talk of it, my j 
a sliip, to call me. husband ; but tell me liow I .shall live, and what 


With this order I went below to the cabin and : I .shall wear in the new world.’ 


gave Fatima her first lesson how to sloc]) in a srpiare > 
hammock. In sober truth she shewed iimck more I 


1 willingly con.sented ; aiul recited what I knew 
f Kuropcan life, to the best of niy ability, rt?ply- 


timidity over tlii-s tremendous effort than she Invl ing to her etigcr f|uestioning rather poorly, I am 
done in risking her life by escaping from her afraid. Her hig Idack eyes were fixed eagerly 
father. upon iiiu; and slie seemed to read my couiiten- 

It had been nearly dawn when I retired. When aiice, and to know my aii.swers belbrc 1 had given 
I rose it was full noon, aiml llu^re was not a speck them. 

in sight Bikur seemed cpule proud of his steer- By this time she spoke English fairly, and 1 

ing, which he believed wa.s done by niorcly holding lalioured diligently to perfect her, oa I was cxccs- 
the spokes. Ynrifii got breakfast pretty tulerabl}', sivcly proud of her, and longnl in my foolisli 
considcriim the novelty of her situation, and we adoration to .see her a (|[uecn of jriiiglish society, 
enjoypd it heartily. Every day went by like its predecessor, lianlly a 

After the meal, T insisted on giving them both sail being changed, and the pirogue sped silently 
a good drilling in handling the sails, slacking over the waters like an cncliaii ed l.iiiil. The wind 
sheets, &c., and at last nimle them iNith coniprc- being on the niiarter, scrviMl eillutr way ; so, after 
bend the names. Fatima too woiiM be taught, so sailing seven days due south, 1 shifted her coarse 
that she might take command while I slecrcil ; about live points to the westwanl ; and J did this 
but I shewed her how to steer in preference, as becau.se I was not .sure of the allegiance of my crew, 

that leipiircd skill rather than strength. If 1 had been, I would have sailed straight os an 

Our compass was rather a splendid affair, one of arrow for Hobart-Town, but iii the way things were, 
Nizam’s gifts ; and Fatima, who was very shrewd, I was afraid to face a storm. 8o 1 resolved to 
learned to box it with reiiiurkablc quickness. She make the north-west coast of Austmlia, and to 
wus.not long in acquiring the science of steering, follow the shore-line, sheltering behind bluffs from 
which in those calm latitudes, where ships oftmi bad weather. 

sail for weeks and weeks at a time vrithout shift- Day by day the sun rose and set, and wc saw no 
ing a sail, was not hnnl or dangerous. sail. How could wel Wc were in a part of tbo 

\Vc soon arranged our labours. Yarifa was to ocean unfrequented by commerce, ijuite out of the 
cook and to assist in lowering or raising tbo soils, great highways; and to see a ship urould have 
Bikur had to take turn about in steering w'ith me. lieen to see an unfortunate driven tlicre by a stona, 
‘ What am T to do ? * cried Fatiiiiu. or a pirate cruising among the islands, and Btnkin;| 

‘ Well,’ .‘<aid I, ‘ you can as.sist in steering occa- down for New Zealand. Ocfuisiuiially there aiv 
sioimlly, when 1 am tired.' roving incrcliaiitiiien wlio sail iiidepeiideiitly 
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tliese watCTR, l)ut nucli cases arc few and far 1 it up every hour. As we could hardly sec where 
betwecii. | we were, so pilcliy were the skies and so fierce 

Bikur had too a knowledge of the distance | the rain, 1 wiis compelled to k(*ep tlic pirogue 


left Gezircdi some seventeen Jays, what we were more courage. 'Pluj fore-slicel escaped on one 
^ occasion from his tivmhling hands, and 1 was 

ralima told her, with an air of great secrecy, that obliged to suiuiiinii Fatima to take the wheel, while 
hiT husband wjw possessetl of inagh^al knowledge, I went tfi the l)liindcit*r’a assistance, 
and that h«!r father owned a magic casket which j It kept on in this fashion for about twelve hours, 
no one could open. He hiinsclf could never open ! llie pirogue rising on every wave and sliaking hcr- 
it ; but that by spells .and charms her husband luul self like a seabirLl. There was no fear of her bo 
found that there was a powerful eiicliariter who ; long as avc could keep her hcjid to the waves. About 
dwelt on a great island to the southward, and that ' ten o’clock ne.\t morning the W(?:ilhcr slightly 
he would i-evcal the cliariii if seized bv four people, iiioclerated ; ami as we were not far from the cosLst, 
two men and two women, two while and two ! and them Wiis a whitish appearance about one ])art 
black, 'riiis pi-ecioiia farrago of nonsense Fatima ’ which ina«lc me think it was the mouth of a 
gnively confided to the staring Yarifa, who listened . river, we hauled up our lug-sails and turning the 
o]>eii-moutlied. i pirogue’s head directly for it, were soon riding in 

Fatiiim earnestly besought her to keep this a ; smooth water. Filching out a little grapnel, I then 
secret from Ifikiir, as though he was a brave man, | tumbled down-stairs, and was snon fast asleep in 
he might he afraitl of encountering a wizard. | my hammock. 

Yarifa vowed by the Prophet and his bcanl, • 1 awoke about three in the afttuiioon. Fatima 

that she would religiously keep the secret. She liatl sle|)t too, and I believe there hail not bceiiau 
begged for a sight of the citsket, which was • open eye among the crew. We longed for fresh 
shewn to her. Jjeiiig highly polished, she took ! food, our provisions having consisted of nothing 
it for silver ; but when she found that the i but rice, curry, and salt meat ; so with a view to 
point of a dagger would not penetrate it, her te.stmg the (|ualities of the fish in our new waters, 

i aw dropped, and when she saw the mysterious we prepared our fishing-lines, and soon had a plon- 
ock with its unknown mysterious marks, her awe iifnl mess of tine fish, somethimr like earn, only 


lock with its unknown mysterious marks, her awe iifnl mess of tine fish, something like carp, only 
was indescribable. ^ with horny appimdagcs to their lips like an imma- 

Bcing seen soon after in close conference with ture beak, tinder llu*. skilful cuisine of Yarifa, 
Filknr, we suppose that she told him everything, they proved excellent eating, and we packed some 
And his nnuiiier for the next few days was full of in a water-barrel, for after-use. 
a certain inipoiiaiice, niiiiglcd with a ludicrous The wind was still boisterous outside, but in our 
sense of injury, which I pretended not to notice. ; snug haven we rather enjoyed it tlian otherwise. 
Ho took occasion also to couviiicc me that he was The rain came on again towanls nightfall, and 
perfectly brave, and not afraid of ii^hcitau or any lasted for many hours, accoiiipanicd bv tnrmcmlous 
ainonnt of afrits (evil genii). ^ peals of thunder, and lightning ten-ihly vivid and 

On the twenty-first day of our wandering, laud incessant, 
appeared on the U‘ft. We approached it about When the wind went down we judged it on the 
midnight, and examined it curiously. It was a whole advisable to go higher up and try to secure 
range of barren sandhills of no groat height, as some fresh meat. The pirogue was left in charge 
dcsohitc a place as I ever beheld, 'i'hc water broke of tlic women, and Bikur accompanied me in the 
with considerable violence on the beach, and we Siiin])aii to the shore, which was wooded heavily, 
could not have landed had we desired it ever so the trees coming right down to the watcFs edge, 
much. The sight of land so iilletl our lieails with {Securing the siun])aii to a fallen tree, we started 
gladness that Fatima and 1 returned thanks to on our limiting adventure. We found the forest 
Almighty Ooil for his continued iiiercics. did not extend far inland, for we soon caiiie to 

Next day the weather changed. Thick clouds a plain undulating with hilU and valleys, and 
gathered rapidly overhead, and the wind swung j ailomcd with broail clumps of trees. There were no 
around to the south-east. This was the worst | signs of man, and the animals that frisked past us 
cpiartcr it could have blown from, and as it j did not seem afraid, ’fhey were mostly a large 
increased hourly in violence, I ran in towai'ds kind of rabbit, but the gun 1 had brought being 
shore. Before we could well make out what kind loaded with ball, 1 did not care to fire at so small 
of a phice it was, the rain cyiiiio down in sheets, and an object. There were also strange little crea- 
1 was forced to batten down the hatches. We tares, just like miniature kangaroos, and when 
lowered the lug-sails, hauled down the jibs, and they hoiiped on llicir hind-legs tlieir motions were 


to say, did not maintain his character for We Inul just climbed a low hill, when Bikur 
courage, and at every wave that coinbeil over our griped my arm : ‘ Look there ! * he cried. ‘ Surely 
little hark, shouted upon Alloli in a most fervent this is the land of afrits.’ 

manner. | Bikur’s countciiancc was so pitiful, and betrayed 

Fatima, who had ever a most undaunted spirit, such a longing to retire promi)tly upon the sampan, 
did not bother me by coming on deck or lament- . that I could not help rallying him upon hia leiirs. 
iiig, but brewed the most delicious coffee and sent 1 1 turned to see what had frightened him, and saw 
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’ somctliiiig curious iiideeil, but not frightful. There 
; was a herd of kangaroos - - a big fellow, two females, 
j and three little ones. The male was higher than 
a man, and was a colossal likeness of the rat whose 
antics hail amused us. Entering into Bikur’s 
thoughts, 1 could understand his fright Fatima’s 
story of the enchanter had taken full possession of j 
liis superstitious soul, and he evidently believed ! 
j tli.at the kangaroo was an afrit which Inul sud- 
! d(‘n1y increased in size, like the cat in the 
I A rniia n Nitjh ta. 

1 thought it best to keep this delusion in his 
I mind, so baring my head, which in the East is 
: I'oiisidered an act ol desperation, and screwing np 
: a look of the most intense emotion, I muttered 
i some lines of doggerel iiiiprovisctl for the occasion, 
with the intonation of a sorcerer. Then drawing 
a circle on the ground, I suddenly dropi^cd on one 
knee, and aiming carefully, fired, s(?iiding my hall 
clean througli the heart of the big follow, llikiir, 

I who during these yirocccdings Inul fallen on the 
ground, and was invoking Allah with commend* 
able cneigy, jumped to his fret and ran up to the 
filleu demon. Drawing niy caTijear, I .‘^oon skinned 
and •piartcrcd our pri/o, and selecting the choicest ! 
moi-sels, packed them on Bikur’s hack. AVilh j 
this game we returned in triumph to llie sam]>nii, j 
and boarding the pirogue, reported progress to the ■ 
delighted women. I 

My slave Bikur, who had up to this point served = 
me tolerably well, began now to show symptoms . 
of insuhordinatioii. To his unsophisticated iiiiiid, | 
the slight adventure on the island togeiher with ’ 
my cabalistic movements, hatl wrought a fear 
which the poor fellow strove but ill to sui»press. j 
He iniploitMl me to return to (Bzcrcli, owning i 
that he had not courage to go tlinmgh with any 
further adventures. But I told Inm that retreat 
was impossible, and that n courageous heart wiis 
the only thing that could serve him. If he 
faltered, he would peril the safely of all. If he 
l)(*rsevercd bravely, tlion I would rcwanl him 
richly. 

The wind moderating during the night, and 
shifting to the north-west, 1 tfM>k advantage of the 
tide, and set sail once more. We were soon clear 
of the river, and steering down to the sweet south. 

ClIRISTMAS-ITS CUSTOMS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ill fun-y jmll yclai]. 

Ilia brow enwreathod with holly never .«cm. 

Old (..lirwiniiis comes to closo tlio waning year. 

BaMI'FYLDE. 

The festival of Christm.is, as.<:ociated !is it is with 
the annals of the Christian world, will alwiays 
merit our consideration, whether viewed in its | 
religious or historical light. Extinct os the stately ; 
ceremonies of the festive by-gono times have ; 
liecome, and tame as the season now is compared 
to the hearty jollity of our ancestors, still there is 
a pleasurable tlirill of interest wben it annually 
recurs, and wben we look back to review the 
ancient customs with which (.'liristmns-tidc was 
bound up, and of which tliero are still liiigcriiig 
remains, dim though the reflex he. 

In the reigns gone by, when the court festivities 
were being enacted, the hospitfible character of the 
times pervailcd the lower ranks, and the old 
Englisli gentleman was to be seen at his gate dis- 


tributing victuals to the poor, to cheer their hearts 
ill the meny Christnias-timc. Any reatler of the 
xvcll-known old ballad, Th* Old English Gentle- 
man, will there see the exact state of affairs in 
both periods. The striking custom of adorning 
our houses and churches with cveigreens, &c. is of 
ancient date, and we can sec no abridgment of the 

I inictice. The principal traditional plants used in 
highiTid, when the streets were also dccor.at cd, were 
the holly, the ivy, the laurel, roscmaiy, the box, 
jiiiie, fir, and the misthdoc ; and these are still in 
rcMpiest. 1’lie origin of the * Christmas tree * is also 
of ancient date, the custom having been pTeservc<l 
ill Cermany and Sicily, from the fimiicr of wliich 
countries it was introduced into England. 

("arobsingin" is entitled to a notice. It has 
hoeii a custom in all countries to hail the Nativity 
with those sacred songs called Noels in France, 
.and the pifferari or I'alabrian shepherds come 
down from the mountains, adoring at the shrines, 
and celebrating tlie religious nniiiversaTy with 
their nirlc song. Jii these d.ays any wayfarer, in 
both town and country, having llie organ of hctir- i 
iiig, cannot fail to have his ears greeted with The '■ 
\ first good joy that Afnry hud, TIure I saw three i 
I Ships come snilhigin, .ami the like. A glance at the ! 
j ('lirbtmas-days niiisl not bo forgotten, and biking ' 
j llieiii .'ll the coiumencement, thiit of St Thomas ' 
I (.Tammry il) is fhe first This d.ay is distingnishei.l ■ 
■ by several reinnaiiis of ancient customs. One of 
. these customs is calh-d ‘ going u-gooiliiig,’ or wish- 
, iiig * good-even,’ and remains in some parts of 
’ Kent ; it consists in women going from house to ' 
house, with sprigs of evergrw n ami begging for 
i money. This practice is callocl in Hereibiilshirc ! 
! ‘Mumping-day,’ and in AVarwickshire ‘Doluing- ' 
d.iy.’ 'I’lic nm.sical procession in the bslo of 'f’hanet, i 
once known by the name of ‘ hodening,* the rem- ■ 
iiRiit of ail ancient Saxon festival, ami which is | 
identical with the obi practice of the ‘hobby-horse,’ ! 
or llomaii sword-dance, Wiis anothiT of the customs i 
of the day. On St Thomas’s day, ‘cock-fighting’ ! 
was the great amusonicnt of the ]ieople in the j 
city of London ; but that sport has happily now 
departed. ! 

No H^N*rial customs seem noticeable from this ! 
day to Uhristirias-evc ; hut On* following is an ’ 
extract from Burton’s Anatomy of Mdancholiff ' 
giving a list of the (’hristinas spoHs of times gone 
hv, and of which we have still relics: ‘Caidc.4, | 
dice, ahovelboani, cliesse, the pliilosophcFs game, \ 
small tninkes, sliuttlccockp, musickc, masks, sing- | 
ing, dancing, jests, riddles, incr y tales,’ &c. AA’^e ! 
hjive also inentinii of jugglers ami jack-puddings, ' 
‘ post and pair,’ ‘ hot cockles,’ and other games of ! 
the same obsolete description. ' 


the same obsolete descnption. 

The acting of the play of St George and the 
JJragon was long one of the delights of the season, 
and this loads us to the ‘ pantomime ' of our day. 
Jt seems that we have the pantomime from ItulVi 
where it W’as formerly maintained in its l^st and 
most entertaining w.ay, and ours is but nn inferior 
and mock represeulatioii of it The characters can 
lie traced to heathen divinities ; tlie harlequin to 
Mcroiiiy, the columbine to Psyche, the clown to 
Motnus, and the pantaloon to Charon. 
spite of the degeneracy of the spectacle, we finti 
tlie pantoiiiime one of the ipxiatcst amusenients ol 
Christmas. Christmas-eve is csseiitiallv connecUnj 
wiUi religious feeling ; and although the spint ol 
festivity is observable on the night, a halo oi 
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superstition socins to ho around. But inde^nd- 
eiitlj of this, the world at lai^ has always uceu, 
;ind indeed still is, intent on preparing for the 
j^tiod cheer of the morrow ; the streets of London, 
the markets of Leadeidiall and Siiiillifield, dneo- 
Viited shops, and people Lein" alive witli pleasur- 
able husiiicss. Tlie great biitl the turkey, the 
lOJist beef of Old I'higland, and tlie brawn, ai'C par- 
ticularly dis])hiy(?d to great advantage. 

BmwTi is a diali of ancient (Jhristinas antiquity, 
made ))rincipally in (Canterbury, and is mentioned 
in the (Chri:!>tnias breakfasts of brawn, mnstaiil, and 
iiialinsey of (iucen Elizabeth’s reign. Tlie ‘ Vide 
clog* or ‘log* was a great feature in the Clirist- 
inas custonis in the olden times, and is still 
lighted ill some jiarts on (Jliristinas-day. It was 
once the custom to kindle the log with the last 
vicar’s brand, and was lirsl placed in the midillc 
of the liall, and not suffered to be thrown on the 
lire till tsach guest had snug his Cliristmns song. 
The ‘Christmas c.iudles* with their wreaths of 
evergreen originated in llie fonner name of Christ- 
mas, * Thu Feast of Lights.* 

On Christnias'eve, oxen are said to kneel in 
their stalls, the bees ‘sing^a Clirhtmas hymn eii 
'iiiasse, the cix^k is staliMl to sing all the night 
tlmmgli (mentioned in Shakspeare), and bells arc 
supposed to be hoard from under the earth. 

At last the ‘Day of Days* arrives, a day on 
which, in spite of ourselves, religion outers our 
llioughts. (.'hristmas-day should not he an idle 
day of i-evclling or a chilling day of strict religious 
formula, hut one W'heii heart and soul work to- 
gether to appreciate the wonla of the angel, ‘ Peace 
on earth, good-will tow'anls men ;* a day ever 
inciuorablc as the advent of the Saviour of the 
world, and theieforc ranking as the greatest of 
our festivals. 

flow ditfereut indeed does the enlightened scene 
present to the coai-sc ddiiihU and the atrocious 
ci'uclticB perfornuHl at the Saturnalia and festivals 
of that kind, h^veii the Christmas customs of 
Christian Phigland centuries ago, must not he 
regratted, since they have passed away ; many, if 
pcracvereil in, would he utterly inconsistent with 
the times and antagonistic to the march of reason 
and jirogress ; llierefore vru bid them farewell ; 
not insensible, however, to a certain influence for 
good they had, in establishing in the minds of 
men a veneration for Cod, a love of the pictur- 
esque, and promoting a union of rich ana jtoor, 
eami class holding forth the Land of fellowH]ii]», at 
least for a season. 

We can never be oblivious of the ‘ signs of thu 
time’ as the festival comes annually round. The 
prepamtions that proceed on all sides in town 
and couiiiry, botii domestic and commercial, 
cannot but impress us that there is an additional 
bustle as Christmas approaches. Much havoc is 
spread in the poultry-yards, aniicipativc of the 
good cheer that is, at least in these days, one 
distinguishing mark of the time ; and the city is 
occupied in the reception of the good things of 
the countiy, indeed warning us with all external 
signs of the festive season. At home, families are 
engaged in the manipulaiion of the iiiiiice-iucat 
to he al'tumrards apjilicd to the i>ic. This dish of 
fable has liecii supposed, from the spicy ingred- 
ients of wliich it is composed, to have a rcferi'ucc 
to the offerings of the Wise Men of the East ; but 
being anciently mode in the shape of the manger 


of Christ 'which gave rise to Puritanical objec- 
tions, it was condemned as idolatrous, llow'ever 
shorn of its religious associations, it has come 
clown to us as a toothsome delicacy, and is par- 
taken of freely by all. But to resume. Take a 
glinqise of England in the days of the stage-coach 
at Oirlstinas-iiiiic, and then what an animated 
s])ectaclc presents itself! 'J’hc road is alive w'itli 
passengers ami vehicles of every description ; and 
among the former, the most striking are the 
rcluriiiiig sihoidboys, notably those* from Win- 
edmster, chanting snatches of their song, JJulce 
JJamuiii," breaking furtli jubilanlly in their emanci- 
pation, and their hearts full of the feelings of joy 
at the thought of the coming deligiiU. The famous 
Norfolk coach laden, nay well-nigh overwhelmed, 
with the i>oullry of the country, on its way to 
London, must have been a most suggestive sigu of 
the time, being itself at once the herald and 
conveyer of the festive turkey, the future smoking 
tenant of many a ho.ard. 

A wonl on the host of observances f>f Cliristmas- 
duy. Would not the juveniles of tliis age at once 
rise in an indignant conclave to protest against 
the omission of the subject of ‘ plum-pudding P 
Tliis dish was c)nce called ‘the hackiii,* presum- 
ahly from the chopning that is necessary ; and as 
dinner was giuierally serveil in ancii^nl limes at 
one P.M., an old book says that ‘ the hackin must 
he in boiling by daybreak, or else the cook must 
be run round tlie market-place by two young men 
till slie is ashamed of her laziness.* 

It appears that about the reigii of Charles 11. 
the name of ‘hackin* was disused, and that of 
plum-pudding took its place. P]um-]>orrid''e, ' 
probably very much akin to the pudding, is also 
of very ancient date. The. story of the French 
king wisliing to give the English ambassador a 
specimen of our national dish, is ])erhaps not 
known to all. A good recipe was obtained by 
the king and given to his r/it/, and all directions 
were carefully attended to, but -the cloth was 
^rgotten; and when the time for the Christmas 
banquet arrived, the mess w’as served up in tureens, 
after the manner of soup, to the surprise of the 
English mau. 

The boar’s hoail, soused and garlanded, carried 
on to the tabic by a retinue of scr\’anis with 
minstrelsy, was a great feature in the Christmas 

{ irogmmme in England ; and once the peacock 
leld the ]»lace of the turkey of the present day. 
The famous boar’s liead caiol of Capnf apri 
defero, &c. is still sung at Queen’s ('olli'ge, Oxfonl, 
on Christinas-diiy. The old baronial Iiall crowded 
w'ith guests, minstrels, and serving-men ; the tables 
loailed W'ith the diil'erent good cheep ; the servants* 
hal^ where the ‘vassals* inailu merry, must have 
becu a striking sight ; and then the mistletoe 
bough, the dance, tin? wassail bow’l, the song, the 
jest and other amusciiieiiU, completed a thoroughly 

jovial dav. 

Ohristmas-day as it now- exists requires hut little 
description. Terhaps the feature .sustained with the 
greatest fervour is the I’hnrch service. Hospitality 
too may not he extended in the same open fashion 
as in former days ; hut tlie poor are not wholly 
forgotten in our streets, unions, and hovels, al- 
tliough, alas, llic name of Cliristmas is a mockery 
to myriails of uncultivated minds. The Christnios- 
day of these times is, as W'e know', for the most 
part a family gathering of lehitives and fricuds. 
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the seasonable dinner, appropriate to the occasicni, 
iinishing off witli ilanciiig, and perhaps a few 
improvised mmes for the younger folks. 

WliAt wc have said hero regarding Olirisiinas, of 
course chiefly refers to England ; but many of the 
hearty old usages of the dtw along with religious 
ordinances pertain to all Christian countries on 
the continent of Europe, and to colonial countries 
settled by the English. We would indeed say that 
a scnii-religfous, soini-fcstive attachineiit to (^lirlst* 
mas is alioiil the most extensively preserved of 
English institntiuiis. Wherever you find an 
Englishman, then: you find less or more a rcinem- 
brance of Christmas, with its pleasant and beiiefl- 
cent usages. The force of (‘xamjdi* has begun even 
to affect Scotland, wliieii, under Aiiglu- Puritan 
tutelage in the seventeentli century, threw oft* 
Christmas and other ecclesiastical holy- days, as 
being calculateil to infringe on the due reverence 
of Sunday. Thrmiglioiit Scotland, and more par- 
ticularly in Edinburgh, the English festive usages 
incidental to Christmas have made immense 
progress within our iTCollection, In short, there 
are now to be seen the same kind nf family gather- 
ings, cntcrtaiiiiMeiits, and decorations with ever- 
greens oil the north as on the KOiilh side of the 
Tweed — a striking meliriration of long cliing-to 
prejudices. Tn Seotlainl, however, as is well 
known, Christmas-dny has no legal sanctity, and 
mo.st industrial occupations go on as usual. 

* Pioxing-day ' or St Stephen’s Day must be 
slightly notieed. As it is the custom to send caids 
of goo(l-wislies to our friends on C ’ll risl mas-day, so 
^it is the custom to give * Clirislmas- boxes' <»r 
presents on this day. TJio origin of the term 
* box ' is ficrived from the actual box once kept on 
board ship for the reception of offerings for the j 
priest who perfortned masses praying for the ; 
safety of the. ship and its crew. In consiccpieiice j 
of the poor begging of the rich lor eonlributions to 
the boxes, the name of * Cliristnias-hox ' became 
establish Cl I, and gra«liially, as we shall ]irt>’ently 
have occn.rion to not ire, grew into the sense we 
now use it. One of the chief customs in Ireland 
on St Slei»lien’3 Day is called * linntiiig the wren.* 
It consists in the. ‘ wren-boys,' as they are called, 
bearing from house to house one or mure wivii.s in 
a bush of hi illy ornamentod with ribbons, the 
birds having been ]irc:vioiisIy liniiled and killed. 
Of course a small donation is expected from the. 
inmates of each hou.'ic. visited. The origin of this 
cruel cn.stoin is from a fable that the birds asked for 
a king who flew the highest ; of course the eagle 
did so till exhausted, when a wren, fresh in his 
small strength, started up, out Hew him, ami was 
crowned. The wTcn is, however, liniited and 
killed by the Irish bccau.se of a tradition that once 
by picking some crumbs left from a supper, il 
aroused flic sleeping dniiiinicr of a Danish army 
ou which the lri.sh were about to make a surprise 
attack, aud wouhl have probably routed the 
sleeping enemy. * Ilnniing the wren' is also a 
cnstuiii iu be associated with the Isle of Man, 
where indeed, accouiit.s tell us, much mock-solem- 
nity was performed in 'killing the wren, laying it 
out, hriiigiiig it to the parish c1iu]x:li, and other 
rites. 

New-ycaPs-eve at length arrives ; no special 
customs distingni.sh it, except it be the ‘sitting up’ 
till midnight, that we may usher in the new /ear, 
full of new hopes, although often tinctured wiUi 


regrets for the old one. New-ycar's-day, a day for 
gifts, aud Twclith-iiight, a night of ‘ characters and 
cake,’ and on which the faded cvcigrcciis arc taken 
down and burnt, complete the Clirlstiiuis season. 
Once indeed thci'c existed, iu Uie time of ‘ flax- 
spinning,’ a festival known by the name of ‘St 
IJistall*,' the patron saint of spinning. The holiday 
fell on the 7tli of January, and was strictly con- 
fined to the rustics. The sport was of but short 
duration, it being one of the conditions that the 
men should work XKirt of the day'. The amusement 
paiiicipatcd in it was somewhat rough, eonsisling 
of a sudden oiLsIaught by the men on the flux and 
distaffs of tlie * nmidcs* who, in retaliation fur their 
I burnt and burning domestic necessaries, severely 
soused their assailants with pails of water. This 
day is now obsolete as a festival, but it wa.s most 
emblematical of the extinction of the lights of 
Chri.stiiias, until the season again made its 
appearance. 

It is much to be rogroltcd that what was formerly 
held to be a happy social reminder of onr existences 
os families and friends, sliuiild have latterly so 
mixed iq) with it, the mat ter of ])onii(l!«, shillings, 
and XH.'iicc. Y'ear by' year has the evil been growing 
iu England, as in America and France, of making ; 
('liristmas and New-year time, with their attendant ! 
joviality and (»peii-lieartedness, the vehicle, of a | 
sy.stem of social bribery ami coiTui>tioii which bills ! 
lair to assume .«erions proportion.**. The cnimiiig I 
but too frctpiently prey upon Ibe simple, the mer- | 
ceiuiry on the ItiMicvolent ; and the young family- i 
iiiun, just struggling into a positiuii in life, can ; 
anticipate with no iinulluyed delight the season i 
when he will have to piueli his family aud ; 
]iim.<*elf ill order to satisfy the demaiuU of a 
iKidy of men who have done but little for him ; 
ilnring tin: pa-<t year, ainl who will n^lanse into : 
their normal state of insolent indepemleiice so , 
soon as their claims have lieeii gratified. We 
allmle, nf cour.<e, to the system of indiscriminate 
( ’hri.'‘tiiias-lK)xes. 

Not Very many" years ago, an interchange of 
pre.seiits between members of families, or perhaps : 
in certain eases between the master and his i 
servants, was all very pleasant, ami all that 
was demanded ; nowadays il has Ix'conie a per- . 
<{ui.-ite of many who are brought in contact, how- i 
ever remote, with a family, to il.iiiii not a.s uii i 
iiidulgeiice, but as a right, iewa>.'s for services | 
never pitrl'ormed. Not that w>; advocate the ; 
eiitii-c abolition of the C'hrisliiuis-box Hy.<item ; far 
from it. There arc certain toil rs and workers 
with whom, in our social and business life, we arc 
brought in contact who arc really deserving at 
(.'hristiuas-time of some recognition of services 
rendered during the xjast year ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that from wliat was originally 
a beiieficcnt iiiKlitntioii Ikls sprung u custom which 
ifl now claimed as a right by many who in reality 
have no claim at all. 

Present-giving amongst friends and relations is 
also no longer wlmt it was, and has in fact cea^ to 
Iks pn'seiit-giving at all, but lias degenerated into a 
great social competition between iSmith and Brown 
as to who can outdo the other in extravagnmx*. 
The chilli of lK7(i sneers at the toy which would 
have made his or her parents jump for joy thirty 
years ago. Money which would gladden the heart 
of many a jKior relation, is now expended in 
gorgeous gimcracks for children, bought but to be 
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criiiciwd with iirccociously keen cycn, nnd probably 
destroyed a few hours ai'tcr presentation. One 
need but walk through one of the grea£ [jondou 
bazaars at OhriRtinos-timc to find the proof of 
this. Another evil is the increasing extrava- 
gance which characterises modem juvenile Christ- 
mas cntintainnients. We were going to use the 
good old-fashioned term, * parties.’ (^osy and 
comfortable little reunions of children, where 
dancing nnd romiung might be iiidiilged in ad 
liMtvmf and without the restraint of etir[uette and 
so-called ‘propriety,* are gradually beconiing un- 
known. Master Brown, stilf and stark in shirt-fnnil 
and white tie, sips his' champagne now, and would 
turn up his little nose at the negus and elder-berry 
wine which were considered good enough for liia 
forefathers. Alias Brown does not know how to 
romp, fills up her card of cugagcincnts, or walks 
through the nuadrillc with a carefully selected 
partner, with tlie same stately formality with which 
our ancestors of the hist century would have 
walked through a minuet or (Niranto. Xeithcr 
do Master or Miss Brown care niiich for the dasli- 
aiid-tunible business of the harlccpiinaile at the 
jiantominie ; and the decorous deportment which 
gi-eets the well-worn tricks of clown and pantaloon 
at Cuveiit Oard(.'n and ]3riiry Tjaiie, is, avc fetar, the 
very shadow of the boisterous merriment that was 
so pleasant an adjunct to the Christmas x^antu- 
mimes of old. 

Pcfriiaps it is, that sensitiveness to criticism and 
ridicule has become more than ever a national 
characteristic, and that Airs Ornndy, although we 
aifcct to laugh at her, has iieverihelcss become 
more than ever a powerful soveivigii over many of 
our actions during the festive season of Christmas. 

0 Arthur ! iny dear lost husband, if at times 
the angels hover near those they love on earth, 
pity me, and ximy for me, your still suffering and 
remorseful wife ! Aly darling ! as thy great heart 
too generously forgave in our mutual life, so let 
thy beloved memory dwell with me sleeping or 
ivaking always, until I may be with thee whei'C 
all things are purely re.vealcd, and no shadows 
come betwixt love and love. 

Let me go back in lliouglit to that time— 

BO long Jigo it seems - when I lived witli niy dear 
kind old uncle and Aunt Rawlings at Bedfoiil 
Roiv, London (my homo from infancy)— to that 
day when .an incident occurred of a hotter received 
fiDiii an almost unknown friend of our family in 
a distant comity ; a letter addressed to my uncle, 
but whicb Tcdated chiclly to me. And little did I 
think at the time how much that letter was 
destined to inilueiicc my life — a life that my 
foolish girl-mind had thought so uneventful in its 
nincieeu imvariahle years. I well remember wliat 
a comedy' we made of its reading, my cousins and 
iiiyscdf ; how we guessed, wondered, guessed again, 
gave it up ; and still guessed, wondering and 
conjecturing. The letter was dated from a village 
ill Northumberland, and signed * Riclianl Stan- 
hope.’ It communicated to iiiy uncle the death 
of the WTitci'’s only sou, who had been a brother- 
oiKcer and dear friend of iiiy father ; and it also 
contained a warm invitation for me to visit him at 
his lonely vicarage. 

‘ 1 knew ( ’apliiin Stanhope very well yiKirs ago,* 
sjiid my uncle, after rcoiliiig the letter aloud to us 
a second time, -‘lie served abroad with your 
fatlu;r, Rose. Tliey wete schoolfellows. What do 
you think about the invitation, my dear ?* 

The aiLswcr 1 made to my uncle was ready- 
made. In fact, before he had finished reading 
the letter, my mind w:ts travelling by anticipation 
to the north ; so 1 said at once: ‘Uncle, I will 
go to hi III. It is my duty.’ 

Aly cousins looked very blank at this sudden 
didei'iiiinatioii, and so did both my uncle and 
aunt, for a more united family never existed than 
we were. 

Aly uncle, f soon foiiiul, was very much against | 
the idea of my going so far away. Indeed the i 
whole family tlioiiglit and talked of little else fur | 
day's but the strange letter from Nortliumbcrluiid. 

For myself, the more 1 thought of it the more I 
XioTsm'ei-cd in my rcsoliitiou to go. 1 had strongly 
Ijcrsmuled myself that 1 owed this duty to the 
memory of my dead father, wlioni 1 could just 
recollect ; but l fear it was more the impulse of 
curiosity and desire for change that inspired me. 

A craving for adventure also pursued me. 1 only 
half believed the many strange tales that were 
poured upon me about tlie rude wild life and 
manners of the dubious region that lay on the 
Houthem Bonlcrs of Scotland ; but I knew enough 
to shew me that whatever awaited me there would 
be almost altogether foreign, and unlike my pre- 
vious cxxicriciices of life. So, about a week after 
the i-eceipt of the letter, my undo, after much 
consultation, wrote a reply, saying that within 
a fortnight I sliould set out on my journey 
northwanls. 

What a fortnight that was for mo ! Aly giddy 
head was so full of speculation on one theme— 
my visit— that all things else were reduced to 
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IN TIlllKfi PARTS.— rAllT 1. 

The following brief incidents are gatliurc<l from 
the pages of an old forgotten manuscript written 
by u hidy who died more than half a centuiy 
ago. It is also certain that all the iiersons 
chiclly mentioned in the narrative have long 
since psisscd away. TJie nianiiscriiit, thei-efore, is 
transcribed very nearly in its entirety, with a few 
obvious substitutions of fictitious names of xieople 
and places. It rims thus : 

The stoiy of my life opens in the year 18M. I 
was nineteen years of age when the chain of cir- 
cumstances began which led me swiftly, through 
five short years of great misery, of deep, deep 
hax>piness, and of heavy son'ow. 'riiis was iiiy 
life. My childhood is to me, now, a blank ; 
my early girlhood a thoughtless iincveutful period 
of little joys, little vexations, and little ainia 

I lived like others of my nge, tenderly cared for 
and protected from harm, and in that mild home 
atmosphere I was happy, for I hail not imagined 
a future. 

I am now, God helping me, living, T trust, os a 
Christian woman sliould ; but my life is dead. 
] am young still, very young in actual years ; but 
the veritable days oi iny youth have piisseil from 
me, never to reiiirn. llcuven grant me that my 
reason fail not in my great sorrow^, for sometimes 1 
feel that I must succumb to it 
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iiothinjTncss in comparison. Often do 1 look bock 
i\'^tfu]ly on my seliislmcss at that timc^ as my 
ntiitor imagination lives over again the past— the 
i«ad, sad nast, that seems so like a dream, and yet is 
so real. My poor cousins were wild with grief when 
tlie time of parting came. Jily uncle and aunt too, 
altlioiigh less demonstrative, were so much dis- 
tressed that 1 almost gave in at the lost moment. 
But something beyond luy own will seemed to 
control me, and with the transient thought of 
yielding came rapidly a strong-set resolve to 
.-ulhcre to my determination. I w;is indeed sur- 
! jirisod at myself, at my own eouragt: and eiicigy in 
I the iiiaiter. 

I The gootl-bj’es were sai<l at last, an«l 1 was 
j seated with my nncle in a liackiiey-conch which 
I took us to the inail-officc ; and tlie last sight 1 saw 
I of that dear home, as 1 was driven otK, was the 
1 .slrnggling figure of luy little cousin Ned breaking 
away from the others on the door-step to rush after 
the coach, calling out for me to conic back, calling 
<»nt ‘ llosy, Rosy ! ' with such agony in his fresh 
young voice Jis was very ]Kiinful to hear. I re- 
]nonil)er I shed tears all the ‘ivay to the coacli- 
office, and long after I luul left London and Isling- 
ton far behind. Ijiit by degnics the novelty of inv 
situation and the opening views of the fresirbenuti- 
fiil pastunt-laiids of Hertfordshire calmed down 
niy grief, altlioiigh T carried a heavy heart with me 
many miles of my journey. 

It was in the early Buinmer-timc of the year, 
and everything was especially delightful to me, for 
r had scarcely ever heeii out iu the real country 
before. My fellow-passengers wore ])loasant anil 
ngrecablc, and so the time passed very cnjoyably. 

I I always had great capacity for happiness, niid 
the little unfamiliar rough luissifs of the journey 
hardly told at all on iny young healthy frame. 

Early in a forenoon 1 was set down at a 
repulsive-looking inn at Newcastle, where 1 found 
a mail with a conveyance waiting for me. Then 
we drove fiome miles through a most depressing 
country : coals and smoke everywhere, until w'o 
turned westward. The road then lay amongst 
pleasant green hills and valleys for some five or 
six miles more before we reached our destination. 
And glad 1 was, 1 remember, for 1 was beginning 
to feel very lonely in company wdth a wild- 
looking old man, who only stared and grunted 
whenever 1 attempted aiiytliing like conversation 
with him. 

When we drove up to the vicarage door I 
thought I had never seen a place so delightful and 
home-like. It was a small irregular building, 
partly two-storied and pptly three-storied, and 
smothered to the caves with ivy and roses, with 
pigeons cooing on the roof and iluitcring, as if 
wooing me to their cosy dw(dling-place. 

Mr Stanhope and Lis sister met me on the 
threshold with a welcotiic that abundantly atoned 
for the savage demeanour of the taciturn old groom, 
who at the moment rushed rudely in, throwing 
down my luggage with a sort of gasp, and then 
rushed out again with u very scowling face. 

‘ Vou must not mind old Mark,’ said Mr Stan- 
hope, smiling at iriy disconcerted looks. *Ue is 
an original, and the only man in my ]>arish who 
takes the trouble to criticise the sayings and 
doings of the ])arsoii. lie is worth a dozen of 
ordinary people.’ 

1 felt at case iiistaiitly with Mr btanhopc, and 


liked him at once. A kind, genial, white-haiml 
old man, with one of the handsomest faces 1 ever 
saw. A* face with real benevolence in it, and 
gentleman written on it in cveiy reposing line. 
Miss Stanhope was an elderly lady, younger than 
her brother, luid kind too- in her own way ; but 
she did not seem so genial os Mr Stiuihupe, wliich 
made me feel a little shy with her ut first. 1 was 
shewn into the (jueercst old bedroom 1 bad ever 
seen. It had tw'ice as many comers as a London 
room, and I fell in love with it at once. Jt was full 
of fresh pure scents, and clustcm of red and white 
roses were nodding and smiling at the o 2 >cu window. 
1 liked Mr Staiihuj^e more and more as we talkt^I 
together iu the evening ; Miss Stanhope sitting by 
kiiiliiiig, but now and tlieii putting in ii word in 
her own quiet rcservetl way. 1 thought her some- 
what cold and strange ; but 1 laid reason to know 
her 1)citer afterwaiils. And this Wits the case 
with many kind loving people that I met iu 
Northumberland. Indeed, to be reserved is to be 
Northumbrian. Hut Mr iStanhope was very difler- 
riit. He had lived all the younger part of his life 
in the south ; and him at iir.<L sight 1 dearly lov(>d, 
and so did 1 always afterwards and ever shall to 
the end. 

1 shall now conliiuie my story in a dilferonl 
way, and in a manner that will best convey the 
impivssions of that part of my life which iuiiiie- 
diately lbllowe«l my crajiiiig to tlnr norih. 

My uncle on jiarting had put a blank •leaved 
book" into my hands, and half- jokingly desired mo 
to make it my diary, so that we should afterwaiils 
have pleasiint readings of my visit to Northumber- 
land. 1 determined to do so ; and T find that, 
although it is frei|ueiitly written very frivolously 
and with recurring intervals, it is sulliciiaitly 
copious to continue these imju'rfcct aiinalii. [ 
therefore add it to the jirecediiig pages, just as it 
was written live years ago. 

MY DTAUY, FROM MAY TO SEPTEMREU 1814. 

May 14. — I was up this morning literally with 
the lark, for 1 could hear him singing in the 
clouds just ns the earliest niys of the huh were 
slanting along the sky. How liappy his song 
made me. J liad never before iicanl such long 
sweet delicious notes. I knell at my open window 
and listened ii long, long time. Vhcu I shook the 
dew oil the bright roses that were clustering all 
about my head. Mem . — I shall call iiiy room 
Kose-chomber. Mem-. 2.— I never cared for my 
own name till now. bweet Rose 1 1 wonder what 
is the masculine of Rose I I’erlmM Thistle ! 

'Wlicii the clock struck seven I ran down-stairs, 
and out into the garden, and whuiii should 1 see 
but my queer old charioteer sweeping the gaiilen- 
walks. 1 pretended not to see him ut first ; so 
he crossed his hands iqioti the broomdiuinlle and 
rested his chin on ihcin, staring at niu from be- 
neath his shaggy eyebrows. Then I passed close 
by and said : ‘ Good-morning ; what a beautiful 
morning it is.* To which lie replied: ‘Wc’ll ha 
rain afore night;’ and then recommenced sweeping 
the gravel with such slow determination that 1 
saw it would be in vain to alteiiipt any more 
conversation just then. So, to avoid being swept 
from the path like a stray rosebudj I walked on, 
and bidea my time, for Mark is clearly a 
character. 
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I hod a long ramLlc llirougli and through roRc- 
bcds, up and down long lauiol-walks, and finally 
out into a field among some Blieep, a pony, and 
two cows, all of them staring at me just like Mark. 
I'he pony came close up, streichi'iig out a long 
neck and sniffing at me. Then he sprang aw'ay, 
and galloped twice round the fadil, and stared 
again. But the cows never moved. I patted one, 
whei*eupon she turned her head and licked my 
hand with a tongue like a file. The sudden- 
ness of the action startled me ; 1 sereamed out 
us if I had been bitten, Jit whirh the pony 
galloped round the field again and screamed also, 
and kicked up his heels. Then 1 considered it 
])rudent to retreat into the ganlcn, where 1 again 
eiicouiiteroil Mark standing grinning over the fence. 
I gaA^e him a scornful glance for his cowardice in 
not running to my assistance, and watiduHl him go 
into the field, making up to the frisky jxuiy wiUi 
a Jialler and a thing with corn in it. The cunning 
erealiire looked sidelong at him for a moment, 
and then trotted U]), and was haltered without a 
struggle. Then the deluded prisoner was led in 
willi a subdued look in liis uig brown eyes, that 
iiuulc me rpiito. pity him, in spite of his late 
iiiipro])er behaviour. 

1 came in to breakfast very hungry ; and, oh, 
the erciiiu ! I^lr Stanhope was greatly amused 
at my raptures ; and 1 Ibiiiid that, old gentleman 
:ls he is, he had not forgotUm tlie compliments 
of his youth. 11c advised me always to take 
:i scamper bufuro breakfast. Menu’ll like liitii so 
miK.li. 

May 15. — After luncheon to-day Miss Stanhope 
and I w*eiit out for a drive, with a certain idy 
hypocrite in harness, looking quite meek and 
thoughtful. We di'ove through long lanes with 
the may snarkliiig on the hedges, and through a 
village 01 thatched houses. They looked so 
romantic ; but Miss Stanhope said they were 
quite damp and unpleasant to live in. They 
had queer little windows witli red llower-pots in 
tliciii, and shy faces behind those, peeping at us. 
A little boy ran out of one of tliese cottages and 
threw a stone after us ; then he fought with his 
iiiother, and finally escaped up a tive by the road- 
.side. * What a little w'retch ! ’ 1 exclaimed. 

‘Oh, that is nothing!' said Miss Stanhope 
calmly. *ITe secs that you are a stranger, and 
they mways do so before strangers.' 

Then we made a coll ; liiy first call. We 
stopped at a pair of old iron gates by the wayside, 
and passed through between two gigantic nioss- 
.Lprown stone pillars, each of which luul a laige 
.stone raven on the top, also moss-grown and very 
iinravenlikc ; then up a long weedy avenue, 
beneath some beautiful old chestnut trecc^ aU in 
bloom, up to Selwyn Grange. What a <iucer old 
house it seemed, nil grown up with ivy, but no 
i-oses, and little windows like uungeon-wiiidows, if 
dungeons have any windows. 'J'he door stood wide 
open, and os Miss Stanhope rang the bell, 1 could 
see into a long, low entrance-ball all hung round 
with antlers and nisty spears. A sad-looking old 
mon-servant appeared, and led us in very mourn- 
lully, I thought 

It was OB cold 08 icc out of the bright sunlight, 
and my heart sank in sjiite of me, and a strange 
shudder crept through me. We were ushered into 
the drawing-room ; and before I had time to look 
about me, iu came u young loily, who ran up to 


Miss Stanhope and kissed her. ‘This is Miss 
Rose Wilfrid, Etlic,' said Miss Stanhope. We 
shook hands, and in five minutes the gloomy old 
hall was forgotten. How beautiful she looked! 

I had thought iiiy cousin Mary Jane pretty, but 
hei-e was beauty. Not mere loveliness, biit real 
artixiic beauty. T could not keep my eyes from 
off her, quite forgetting good mamicrs, until she 
recalled me to niYS(;ir by asking some direct (jues- 
tiou about ijondon, which she had never seen, slic 
said. 

Then I told her all about my town-life and the 
fashions os niiicli as 1 could, and as much as I 
knew about tlie good old king and poor Princess 
Amelia. Suddenly the ilof»r opeiic-il, and in 
walkecl a tall statedy lady, full dressed, initteus and 
all complete. Slu? politely saluted Miss Stanhope, 
putting also a cold hand in niiiie, making me 
shiver again. 

‘Mamma, this is the Miss Wilfrid that Mr 
Stanhope told us all about. — How glad lie will be 
to have you staying with him,’ Miss Selwyn said, 
turning to me. 

But the stately mother said very little ; and the 
conversation gloomed and llagged till we rose to 
go, and j^liss Selwyn came out with us through the 
brooiling hall. Then it was all suiisliine again. 
AVhnt a picture she made standing there upon 
the doorsle]), watching us drive off, with all her 
bright brown hair waving and glistening in the 
.sunlight, and her blue eyes sparkling, and her 
face all dimples aud smiles ! Whal a contract 
to her mother, who is as dark and silent as 
night ! 

‘Hour strange ^ilrs Selwyn is,' said T, as wc 
drove doivn the avenue. 

‘Hu-sli, my dear,' said Mis^s Stanhope rather 
nervously. ‘ T 'iii ghul you like Edie, 1 *m sure 
ever}’’ one does who knows her.' 

‘But about Mrs {Selwyn P 

* Oh, yon iiiu.st mit seem to notice her peculiar 
manner. She has had great troubles, and has not 
seen the end of them yet,' said Miss Stanhope, 
lowering her voice invsteriously. ‘The Selwyns 
arc a strange race. Tfiey have always had much 
unliappiiiess in the family from generation to 
generation. Now you must not ask me to tell 
you any more about it,' continued Miss Stanhope, 
touching up the pony as she spoke, for he had by 
tliat time sunk into reverie and was walking quite 
pcii.'^ively. 

Mem . — find out from Mr Stanhope all about 
the Solu 7 ns making one another unhappy, and 
how they do it, A/cm. 2. — ^Not one young gentle- 
man have I seen or heard of yet. But Mr 
Stanhope told me at dinner to-night that u new 
cumte is coming soon. 

May 18, Sunday . — We all went to church 
twice to-dav. How tlelightfully Mr Stanhope 
preaches! \Vliat calm noble thoughts! How 
soothing this is, after Mr Ghasji of Tottenham 
Court lt(Kid, who makes one feel so uncomfortable 
about bad things. Mr Ghasp is not a gentleman 
of the same unlcr os Mr Stanhope. 

There ivere live working men and three old 
women at chiii'ch in the iiiomiiig, and the same 
old women without the men iii the afternoon. 
Miss Stimhopc says that dissent is the cause of 
this. Anew chapel called * Zion ’has been built 
iu a neighbouring village, aud that draws the 
people, cxcepliug a fe\Y who desire blankcU at 
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ChristiiiAs. Oh, how horrid tliia is. And such a Wlmt nonficiise it must he nhnut the wicked 
lovely old building as the church is, full of grand Sclwyns. A more genial host than Mr Selwyn I 
Nonnan arches and old inouumunts. I saw one could never wish to see. Mrs Selwyn was iKilitcly 
about Colonel Prideaux Selwyn, who lived in the austere to everyho<ly. She never BuiiftMl. 1 
time of Charles J., iind fought for his king. Rut watched her. And how she fixed lier largo black 
some of the iiiscriplious Jirc iiiiicli older and quite eyes on Mr Selwyn every now and then as he gaily 
illegihlc ; like Latin. took wine with everyhndy, including me ! 

Mr and Mrs ami 3Iiss Selwyn were at chimdi During the evening, Mr Cayiii Cessford sang 
in the morning, and I was luti'oduced to Mr liarbam Alhn^ witli Kilie playing for him. He 
Sehvyii. lie is a ])Ioasant sort of gontleinan, not sang it with great pathos, and never took his eyes 
at nil wicki;d-liH>kiiig ; so it luust be the old from ElfLe’s face, wiiich did not at all disturb her, 
grandfather at home who W(»rks all the inischiof as I fearcil it would. Then Kflic sang The FloKvrx 
in the family. Kiijdieiiiia is like her father. AVe of the Forest ; and an ol«l gcntleiiiiui, who took a . 
had a long talk in the porch, and she told me all deal of sniifl^ said it reminded him of something, ' 
about her brother. She has only one, and he is hut he could not remember what. 'J'lierc is great 
iiandsomc. She is very fond of him. 1 should charm in Kilio’s singing. 

think so! AVho would not In? fond of a gooil- KHic and I were iiiiich provoked hy Mr Salkeld’s 
looking hrotlier I 1 was also inlvodnccd to the want of gallantry. Amt he drank no wine at 
Cessfords ; but the men are honhies and the women dinner. Olil Mr Selwyn, the head of the liouse, 
silly. No good looks there. ^Ir Gavin, Ihe eldest Prideaiix (or Old Prid, as irreverent ^lark styles 
son, stared at me all Ihrongh the Litany with his him), sat by the lire Ihe early ]».irt of the <?vo.ning, 
large iiiuutli wide open, just as the commoii peoxilc never speaking, hut cpiietly looking into the bla/- 
do. ing coals and sij>y»iiig a glass of wine-aml-watfr. 

How peacefully we spent this Sunday evening ! and occasionally chuckling to himself, rcgaidle.'S 
Afr Stanhope read us one chapter ; that was all. of the company. Hes is a placid-looking oM 
Not like my dear good uncle, who is a Alethodist, ‘ gentleman very ohl — wearing a black velvet : 
and used to di.^tnih us greatly on Sundays. Here . sknll-cap and an imitation tie-wig. Neither dors ■ 
it is all very diHerent. .lA/w. — I am Church of . Ac look very wi«*kcd. Tho wicked one must be 
England to the bafkljoiie. the absent graiul.'im. Kllie says he (tin* grandson) ’ 

May 25. I have not written in my diary fi»r a ' smokes. So <loes Mr Stanhope; but it is more ! 
whole week, so busy liavc 1 bei-ii. 1 now resume. ; divadfiil in a yiuing man, of course. I notnl that 
The new curate, Arthur Salkcld, came yesterday, ; the youngest Miss (\ ssfoid blushed when Arthur 
and he preached this imuniiig iii.stead of Mr Sian- Selwyn's name was nienlioiied at table ! GIi, lio, 
hope. I didn't like his sermon. Jle preached in i Miss Sarah ( 'essford i A’ eft.— She is the ]ilainc.-: 
a black gown and without notes. Mr Slanhojto j of the family. 

says that doc.<n’t matter; hut T think he is i June I . — 1 peei»ed over a wall to-day and saw 
a little too easy in this. And then the sernioii j twelve beautiful young pigs as white as Know. . 
was full of hits at people. How he guessed so 1 It seems thedr mother is a widow as it were, 
very near the truth soiuetimes, 1 eaniuit make out. I for her husband has ilesrrted her, after eating 
Effic don't like him cither. She dined with us last j two of their helpless olfspring. The atrocious 
night, oil purpose to meet him, and we were both i memster I 

of us miicfi disappointed. He is nut a ladies' man j June 2. — Mr Salkel<l s character unfolds itself 
at all, although young and not bad-looking ; only j day after day. Miss Stanhope is right. He is, 1 
very liagganl, which is perhaps caused by insnfli- j am certain, a llioidiigh t 'liristian. Ifo goes about 
cient food in lodgings. But Kllie thinks he must doing good, ami the iMM)ple are begimiiiig tt> 
have been cros.sed ill love. Miss Stanhope thinks j come to eliurcli. Mr Stanhopi*, the dear old 
him fpiitc a model young man, earnest and | gentleman, is delighted at thi . And there have 

thorough. He. has good eyes, by the way, but he j liecn two eouver.-<ions in the village. : old Jvsther 

never fixes them on anyone in particular; ho | Mitchell, wlio mniM gather stie's on Suiiday.'i, 
always seems to be looking over one's head and far | and Thew Armstrong the miller, a rigid dissenter, 
away; he is unnaturally grave. Kllie tells me that j There ha.s also hijen a Sunday school started in the 

her brother at college is also called Arthur, and village, and I leach a cla.'^s of little boys. Kffie 

that he is over .six feet in his hoots. w’onhl ghully come to assi>t, but Uer mother seeiiis : 

May 2y. — .lu-st arrivecl lionie, under the wing of to bo against it. Alra Selwyn, I Jiaye reason ti> . 
Mr .Sulkold, from a dinner-party at Selwyn Grange, believe, comes of the ancient Cuthulic family el 
The IJoobie.s were there and the |!Misses Ces.sftird. the Clenggs of .Saxby. 

Effie says Gavin Ces.sfoid is a great catch, but List Sunday, in my chw, little Toniniy Graham ! 
unfortunately uiiconiiiionly sliqiiil. 1 know noth- stood up and confe.s.scd a crinic— .stonc-lhrowing. 
ing (jf the fonner, but 1 am cpiite sure of the latter. 1 1 was much plcascMl with this, and would have 
It is no proof of his stupidity, thoiigli, that he U forgiven him at once ; but Mr Salkeld advised me | 
deeply in love with Etlic. Who wouldn’t, Uic first to make the culprit promise that ho would 
darling ? (EHie, T mean.) never more in future tnrow at anything, not even at 

I begin to like Mr Salkeld a little more ; that ' » ■« ■ i ^ • 

is, I have more respect for him, as Eflic says he 
is decidedly clever— the cleverest she ever met. 

Thw. is 'no posing him, for if you talk small at 
him lie doesn’t reply; that is, he doesn’t ruidy 
small. And on great subjects, such as theology or 
agriculture, who hut he with a learned tongue 1 I 
begin to be a little afraid of him. He is twenty- 
five years of age, and an enigma. 


nogs or iiiiie nannicss mnis. ^ xoimny » 

his whole body seemed to he.«^itatc, as ho balanced 
himself unsteadily on one leg, stammered and 
RlmfUed, and finally ducked down and lied out at 
the open door like a wild animal. The class was 
filled with regret at his escape ; I could see it 
In their little selfish faces. I was ratlici* glad, 
iiUhougli Mr fckilkcld walked away with a ticep 
»is;h. 
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June 12. — My heart warmH to Mr Siilkold in his 
p[Ood work. AVe are together more and more. 
Eflie viaiU us very frequently, hut she does not see 
him with my oyop. ICe is quite beloved in the 
village, for he is doctor as well as priest, lie cured 
Betsy Scott's child of the cramp, and her husband 
came one night to the vicarage to thank him. lie 
was out ; but Mr Stanhope kindly gave the man a 
shilling, and told him to go home. But the poor 
iellow hung about the place until Mr Salkeld came, 
and then he could not thunk him, but Most the 
day/ as the saying is down here ; that is, he crictl. 

Uow Mr Salkeld seems to get to the lieaits of 
these rough ])eople ! lie has a kind word for every 
one he meets. They ivseiiled it at first, as a new 
fashion, for they arc the sliycst people in England 
until one gets at them. But when tliey came to 
undcTstaiiil that it meant friendship, as between a 
man and his fello\v-men, they were his children, 
his very boiuhslaves. Tims he is the king of 
hearts ! Mr Salkeld would have taken ^fr Sedwyn 
to task about the wretched dwellings of tlie poor in 
the village ; but Air Stanhope strictly forbade him 
to interfere. Still, for all that, he iiioi-u than 
hinted at it in his next sermon. Mr Salkeld says 
the Northumbrian peiisaiitry (‘ hinds*) were better 
oir three hundred years ago than now. Xok . — And 
he knows more tliaii most people about every- 
thing. 

Jvna 14. — Air Slaiiliope has often talked to me 
about my father and mother, who died within a 
year of eai'h other, when J wsis five years ohl. But 
to-night he approached a theme he has hitherto 
avoi(l(‘d - his dead son. Wc were alone nearly all 
the evening, and the dear vicar opened his heart to 
me. He told me that he loved me as a daughter, 
for my own and my mother’s sake ; and that his 
son loved my mother, and she never knew it, for 
he an<l my father were like brothers ; and he was 
true to his friend, although his own heart was 
nearly broken. Then, when the great war broke 
out, (*aptain Ceorge Stanhope went to Spain witli 
Sir .lohii Moore, and was one of the brave who fell 
by the side of their chief at the battle of (.■orunno. 
All this the dear old man told nie so sadly and 
tenderly that 1 could fiiul no voice for sympathy, 
only tears. And when he spoke of the sliaro his 
son took ill the famous reiivut, how his horse was 
shot and himself wounded, and how he still <lid his 
duty ill the Hying ligbt, till the fated bullet came 
that slew him in an act of heroism, caring for 
others, and never heeding his own danger— when 
the old gentleman related this, his eyes shone with 
a Hash of pride, then instantly tilled with tears, 
and a choking sob kept back the words he would 
have uttered. I threw my arms round his neck, 
and kissed him ; and ho held my head close to 
his breast, neither of us speaking fur a long 
time. 

June 20.— Mr Salkeld and I read toother very 
much. What a noble understanding he has, and 
how pleasant it is to apply to him for advice ! And 
to Kme’s astonishment, he does not forbid novels. 
I am leading Clarism Harlme, But when Kiiie 
comes, it is all over with reading. The dear girl 
liatCB ' tasky as she calls our studies, and she has 
such charming wilful ways, that she is empress of us 
alL She never used to conic so much to the vicor- 
tme until 1 came ; and the vicar playfully remindcil 
C&vin Cessford that he had scarcely seen him at 
his house since confirmation-time. And now Gavin 


luis learned the way of dropping in at all times ; 
to meet Ellie of course, who always affects surprise 
to see him. She laughs at him to his face, and he 
laughs too, just because she docs. 

THE COMMERCIAL TRAA-ELLER. 

(.bMMKRCiAL travellers have in the progress of 
industrial enterprise btK’oiiic a great institution in 
tlie count^}^ Some years ago it was estimated 
that there were thirty llionsanil of them in the 
Ciiited Kingdom : men who Rceing the world more 
than anybiMly else, an! shrewd and iiilelligciit, 
and without whose skill ami activity it would 
difficult to .carry on the wholc-sale business of 
the country. ITnlike tallymen, chapmen, pedlcrs, 
hawkers, and other house-to-hoiise applicants for 
custom, they ant the acen'ilited representatives of 
large firms, having (for the imist part) something 
of the stamp of the gentleman in their geiierju 
habits of life. 

A'our modem commor'jial traveller is a very 
different being from the ‘ bagman ' of old times who 
travelleil about the country on hf)rscback, with 
his saddle-bags stufled with samph!.'*, :iiid who 
HvoaI a very jijlly sort of life jit the inns which 
he frequented. William Hutton, the quaint histo- 
rian of Birmingham, has skotchecl the early history 
of cumniercial travellers in connection with tho 
ii*on trade. Somelhing still more amusing is 
written by Dr Aikiu us to how the commercial- 
traveller system developed itself in Alanchcster 
and other seats of tlie cotton manufacture. Long 
before Arkwright had introduced tlie machinery 
which gave such a wonderful exleiisiou to this 
importanl Lancashire trade, the eoLlon maiiu- 
factimr had been wont to work with his own 
hands ; he hml no capital, and sent out no a<|cnt8 ; 
he was master and workman in one. Advanc- 
ing beyond this stage, lie worked as hard and 
lived as frugally as before ; but, having saved 
a little money, he W|U* enabled to employ this :ui 
capital lor maiiitaiiiiiig a stock of gooils on hand, 
and to keep several apprentices. Sixty or seventy 
yearn before Arkwrignt revolutionised the trade, 
‘an eminent inanufactui'er of that age,' wc are 
told, * used to be in his warehouse before six in the 
morning, accomiianicd by his children and appren- 
tices. At seven they all c;ime in to breakfiist, 
which consisted of one large dish of water-pottage, 
made of oatmeal, water, and a little stilt, poured 
into a dish after being boiled to a thick consis- 
tency. At tlie side was a pan or btisiii of milk. 
The master and the youngsters, each with a 
wooden 8])Oou in his hand, dipped without lo.ss of 
time into the same dish, and then into the milk- 
pan ; and as soon as it was finished, tlicy all 
retiiriicd to their work.' Aranufacturers of this 
class supplied wholesale dealers in London, Nor- 
wich, Bristol, Newcastle, and a few other large 
cities ; hut had no commercial machinery for 
cstahlisliing trade with dealers in smaller towns. 
By degrees, however, men possessing an accumu- 
lated capital of four or five thousand pounds began 
to extend their operations by sending out riders 
for oulers throughout the kingdom. Chapmen, 
iiaving gangs of pack-horses at their command, 
conveyed goods along tracks which no veliicles 
could have traversed ; they exhibited these 
goods to shopkeepers, sold what they could, and 
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tlepositecl the remaindcT in small stores at the 
inns. They brought back sheep’s wool from the 
country districts, and thus transacted a double 
trade. Tiie rider and the chapman represented 
two different phases of commerce, both existing 
at the same time ; but the former grailmdly 
superseded the hitter. When goo<l roads began to 
bo mode firm eiiuiigli for broad-wheeled wagons, 
there was no longer much need for pack-horses ; 
and the chapman became a bo^an, carrying 
samples of merchaiidisc instead of me merchandise 
itseli^ which was left to be conveyed by the ruad- 
wa^n. When, at a later period, the genius of 
Brindley had supplied the manufacturiTig districts 
with canals, still greater facilities were afforded 
for the transport of merchandise, and tho pack- 
horse was only ivaiited in rund or out-of-the-way 
districts. 

In all the great departments of trade, the 
commercial-traveller system grew up somewhat 
in the same way as at Birmingham and Manchester. 
At first, the munufaclurcrs and the dealers were 
left to find out one another as best they could ; 
tlien the dealer went periodically to call upon a 
round of mamifactiircrs ; then a commission agent 
made any number of purchases for any number of 
dealers, and chaigcd a perceiitagi; for his services ; 
then a cliapniaii W'itli a little capital, buying 
enough meivhandise to load a train of ]iack-horse», 
carried llie goods to disUiut towns and counties for 
sale ; then the manufacturer, or a partner in his ' 
firm, at stated periods in the year mounied his | 
horse nn<l started off hither and thither, carrying I 
samples with him and obtaining orders ; then tlie ' 
manufacturer employed a rider for this spcchil > 
duty, organising a cinmlt of trwlc, the towns in j 
which were visited by him a certain number of 
times in the year; and lastlv, the saddle-horse 
gave way to the ‘trap* and tlie railway. These 
seven stages of advance arc distinctly traceable in 
many if not in most of our principal departments of 
trarle, in the ndations between the iminuraclurcr, 
the wholesale dealer, and the agent ; until at length 
the commercial traveller bcouiiie develojied into 
his present completeness. The luige niuiin lactnring 
Huns now employ many travellers each, rcpri'seiit- 
ing them in various parts of the United King- 
dom. Whether converauiit or not with the processes 
of manufacture, these travellers must be well . 
ac(]^uaiiitcd with the nature and quality of tlie 
articles produced, and with all tho minute daily 
Anctuations in the state of the market. They 
must be trustworthy men, and not unmindful 
of the usages of social courtesy, fcknnc of them are 
rather commission agents than salaried travel- 
lers, that is, they travel for more houses than 
one, and depend for their remuneration on the 
amount of orrlcrs they succeed in obtaining. 
Some, devoting their whole time to one firiii, are 
paid partly in salary and mrtly in percentage. 
Some moke an agreement with the firm concerning 
travelling expenses: tho firm cither refunding 
exactly the amount expended by tho traveller, or 
else allowing a certain sum wliich he may lay out 
as he pleases. Owing to these varieties of system, 
the average incomes of commercial travellers 
could with diUlculty be guessed at 
The inns at which these eneigetic men sojourn 
at night, and for the most part take their meals 
during the day, are in many ways characten itic. 
The * commercial room ’ is quite an imtitutioii of 


the times. Some of the inns and hotels depend 
chieAy on the visitors to this room, deriving much 
more from them than from coffee-room visitors. In 
such instances the attendance is prompt and sedu- 
lous; the waiters and ‘boots’ know tno hours of 
every train going in eveiy direction ; tho viands 
are good in quality and reasonably well cooked ; 
the leverages must be pretty free from sophistica- 
tion, or the experienced consumers would soon 
find it out As a rule, the room is set apart for 
‘ commercials’ only, in the principal establishments 
selected by the fraternity ; but the rule is mode 
elastic, for any stranger who rcailily falls in with 
the usages of the place, especially if he brings a 
conversational tone with him, is usually welcome. 

Some few years ago the commercial travellers 
took execqition to ono feature connected with inn- 
life. Thci'u may have been changes since then ; but 
at a period when economical French wines were 
not obtainable in h!nglaiul, niiiie host cxpcctcil hU 
commercial guest to drink wine at dinner, gener- 
ally port or sherry, at the rate of say five shillings 
a bottle. The charges for bcil and diiiiii;r went, and 
still are, lower than those paid by a coffee-room 
guest, .13 were usually in some degree those for 
bieakfiist, &c. ; but while the coffee-room guest was 
left free to choose in the matter, the coiiimerrial- 
room guest was expcctetl to take and pay for wine. 

A journal holongiiig or nlatiiig to the fraternity, 
the Hommercvd Trarellcr^ Mtujnzme, took up this 
matter os one that culled for a little reform ; and 
the daily newsiiapers disciissed it ut some Icngtli. 
The line of argument used may be gathered from 
the following : ‘'Phis is not a ti^etotal (piestion-- not 
whether wines and spirits ur(> to be drunk by com- 
mercial men or not. Tho question is whether Uic 
innkeeper, on the one side, must continue bound, 
as be generally is, by the custom of the road, to ; 
provide a good dinner at two shillings each, and ! 
the traveller, on the other, to drink ri pint of ! 
hotel- w inc for “ the goisl of 1 he house.” Or \niethcT, 
under the auspices of lea* ling commercial men, 
oo-opcratiiig with the pronrietoi's of some leading 
commiM'cial hotels thruugiioiit the United King- 
dom, this opjtresslvo system cannot ho broken 
down, and a fair scale of charges bo substituted, 
mutually agreed upon as rciimuerative for accora- 
moilatiou given and for meals ])rovided.’ The 
irmke(q)i‘T, under such a suggesU'd improvement, 

‘ would no longer look to make up loss on meals 
jirovideil ut too low a rate, by the pnifit ho makes 
out of wine, or balance the loss lie mav sustain in 
only charging one shilling for a led by the gain 
on spirits, which the t&avellcr by the same custom 
is expected to drink.’ 

Sometimes deviations were made from the plan 
by mutual agreement. A manufacturer who ’tiav- 
elled’ on his own account, said in one of the jour- 
nals : ‘ I know travellers who wishing to be free 
from present customs, and yet wishing fairly to 
rcinunernte the innkeeucr, always offer to pay an 
extra price fur their uitiiicrs, &c. ; and there arc 
inns also where the same proposition is advcrtisiri 
by tho landlord in tho coinmcrcial room. TJiis 
does not, however, meet the general cose. Coni- 
mercial men consider it a point of etiquette that 
those who sit down to tho commercial dinner, pi^ 
vided at one o’clock or half-iiaBt, should partake 
jointly of the wine ; and the man who wishes to 
take beer or water in preference, is not a welcome 
guest at the table unless he will pay for his sliare 
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of the wine put upon the table ; and this often 
leads those who take wine to drink more than the 
usual pint. From experience I know tliat the presi- 
dent (there is a mle as to who shall be ^‘president” 
and ‘‘vice” at each dinner, according to the length 
of their sojourn at the inn) of the day generally 
orders a pint of wine for ciicli person at the table, 
whether he be a wine-drinker or not ; and thus 
the abstinence of one or two may tend to the excess 
of the others.’ 

Soino members of the fraternity have suggested 
a kind of co-operative plan. Thirty thousand 
men at a pound a year each couhl form them- 
selves into a hundred clubs, in os many or half 
iis many commercial towns, ^rhis sum would form 
a groundwork for the landlord or manager to 
rest upon ; and the contributors, visiting tlie club 
ns a commercial room, would ho entitled to fr.iiiic 
a tariff in which everything could be properly ^laid 
for, hut nothing beyond the actual consuinptioti of 
the guest. Kach person could then treat the wine 
rpiestion as he pleased ; and it is believed that the 
one pound would be saved many times over in 
tlie course of a year. Tlicre would ho an oppor- 
tunity too of grappling with the old anomaly of 
fees to servants : this is easily grappled with at 
the liondon clubs, by simply pa3dng the servants 
snllicient salaries or wages. 

Those who ai*e best acquainted with this walk in 
life will be able to say whether improYfunciita have 
lately taken place in these matters. Inhere seems 
no good rejison why commercial men should not 
adopt the sound coimiicrcial pTinci[dc of only 
giving value for value receivcil. 

The commercial traveller, ns a rule, is a sociable 
fellow; blit those among them who are married 
do not find Sunday the most sociable day of 
the week, for they are too seldom able to lie 
with their families. It has been suggested that 
Saturday to Monday tickets by rail, at low fares, 
would be a boon to many of them, as giving 
them an opportunity of spending a day with the 
folks at home. A ‘Commercial Travellers’ benev- 
olent Institution’ shews that the fraternity is not 
wanting in kindness towanis the less fortunate 
or supm'aiinuatcd members and their Avidows; 
Avhile a ‘Commercial Travellers’ School* evinces 
a similar thoughtfulness in regard to orphans. It 
comes Avithin our personal kiioAvledgo Inat a i^om- 
mittec of commercial tnivcllers, -with hcaihpiartcrs 
at Bristol, collected the mnninceiit sum of one 
thousand pounds towards the restoration of the 
fine old diurch of St Mary Kedcliif in that cit}'. 


CAPKICES OF THE NILE. ! 

The Nile, as is aa'cII knoAvn, annually overfloAvs its | 
hanks, and deluges a considerable part of Lower 
Egypt, such overflowings giving periodical fer- 
tility ,to the soil. These floodings, however, arc 
by no means uniform in character. Sometimes 
the floodings are large, sometimes disappointingly 
small. Nor do they alwa^'s take place at the 
same period in the year. Occasionally they arc 
late and tardy in their rising and falling. When 
the liver rises well, it is called *a good Nile;’ 
when insulflcicnt in volume, it is called ‘ a bod 
Nile ; ’ just as we speak of a good suid a liod 
season. 
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These caprices in the rise of the Nile liave 
appeared to be so mysterious that certain astron- 
omers are inclined to trace some connecticni 
between them and the ahscmcc or return of solar 
spota But on this theory there are dilferences ol 
opinion. While one astronomer thinks that spots 
in the sun lca<l to a heavy rainfall, others just 
think the reverse. Obviously, the sun-spot theory 
is somewhat visionary. The rise of the Nile de- 
pends on ineliiorological conditions near the sources 
of the river in Central Africa, of which we possess 
but imperfect informalioii. A correspondent of 
the (October .31), avIio, Avriting from Alex- 

andria, gives a variety of curious particulars 
regaiAliiig the Nile, comes to the coiKiliision that 
the solar-spot thcoiy is untenable, lie says, that 
‘so far as can be seen in Egypt, there does not 
appear to be any periodicity of liigh Niles agreeing 
absolutely Avith the acknowledged penodicity of 
sun-s[M)ts, and the cause or causes of maximum 
raiuJalls must be sought for nearer home.’ 

A bad Nile followed by the heat and desicratioTi 
of an early summer, such as occurred in 1869, is 
productiA'e of that terrible result, a want of fresh 
AA’ater, cither for domestic purposes, or for the 
luAver animals. But that is not all. In conse- 
quence of the dryness of the graund in the region 
adjoining Alexandria, the salt AA’ater of the sea 
percolates inland, and gives a saline quality to 
the Nile tuul Avaier-Avorks for a distance of 
seven miles. The Avriter whom aa'C have quoted, 
speaking of the drought of 18C9, says : ‘ At Rosetta 
tlie water Avas unfit for man or l^ost, the cattle 
died from it, and vcji'etation langiiisherl ; people 
gave famine prices for a goat’s skin of muddy 
stinking AA'atcr from such ditches in the country os 
the HUH hail not evaporated. 3’here were jnst the 
eltunents for a plague or epidemic. At e\’cry Ioav 
Nile period, the fresh Avater in Alexandria is bad, 
more or less ; it was so this year ; but after a very 
low Nile it is very boil, and may be the cause of 
an epidemic some day.’ 

’Pile Romans, by moans of gigantic tanks, of 
AA’hich TCinains are visible near Alexandria, did 
much to assuage the evil idlccta of a low Nile ; 
but in the present day, though Egypt is in various 
Avays advancing in a knowledge of tlie useful arts, 
we cannot expect to sec anything like a revival 
of the (uicrgy demonstrated in the occupancy by 
the Romans. ’Plie miserably backAvard condition 
in almost every country that had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of the Turks evokes the most 
painful emotions. Tlie ingenious Avritor just re- 
ferred to sees no prospect ot the waters of the Nile 
being conserved by the pn-sent rulers of the 
country. ‘ Had such a river,* he says, ‘ and such a 
Delta existed in any slate of Western Europe or 
America, tlie thing Avoiihl have been done long ago, 
if not by the state, l>v private enterprise. Look at 
Holland Look at Lincolnshire, where, by private 
enterprise, seven hundred and titty thousand acres 
of Kilt marsh and swamps and fens, under exactly 
the same conditions os those marshes of the Delta 
of Ifeypt (8®ve Avanting the rich Nile-mnd to 
hasten and increase the value of the returns), have 
been reclaimed, and where an estate which sold 
for seven thousand pounds before the reclamation 
Avorks were commenced, sold for fifty-seven thou- 
sand pounds after they were completed, and the 
A^alue of everything was increased by a hundred 
per cent. The problem of the reclamation of the 
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uuirslies of the of E};yi)t ie precisely identical^ 
so far ns the nutans of doing it are conccmcd| to 
that of the English fens; the only difference, in> 
fact, being that in Lincolnshire the object is to 
keep out tlic tides when they are up, and open the 
sluices when they are down, in order to let out any 
rain-water in case of heavy rains w'hcn there is too 
mnc.li of it; here you want a bank and sluices to 
kcc]) out a sea which has scarcely any tides at all, 
and the sluices to let out into the sea the Nilc- 
water after it has deposiliul all its mud into the 
marsh. To rc^claim Lake Mareotis by a sea-bank 
and sluices about half the sixe of those used in 
Lincolnshire, and a small canal to let in the muddy 
Nlle-water, or clean out and extend the present 
ones, and reclaim its two hundred thousand acres, 
is a very small and simple matter. The harbour- 
works at Alexandria will soon be finished, and the 
plant and sUlf would be at liberty for the sca- 
tiank and slnices — a rare opportunity of doing it 
cheaply. With the experience of what has been 
done in the Lincoliisliire fens, and canals in India 
paying .SU'7 per cent., 3G‘(i, and 22*72 per cent of 
revenue on capital, no one lu^cd hesitate to discuss 
a thing promising siicli safe results.’ 

We have pleasure in helping to give currency to 
these serviceable hints from an intelligent observer. 


AIISKNCE OE WHITE COLOUR IN ANIMALS. 

Some very curious nhysinlogiciil facts bearing 
! upon the presence or aoseiice of white colours in 
the liigher animals have lately been adduced by I 
! Dr Ogle. It has been found that a coloured j 
or dark pigment in the olfactory region of the | 
nostrils is essential to perfect smell, and this j 
pigment is randy deficient except when the whole I 
uiiltiial is pure white. Tti these cases the creature 
is almost without smell or taste. This, Dr Ogle ' 
liolievcs, explains the curious case of the pigs in 
Virginia adduced by Mr Darwin, white ])igs being 
poisoned by a poisonous root which docs not alfecA 
block pigs. Mr Darwin imputed this to a consti- 
tutional difference accompuiiyiiig the dark colour, 
which rendered what was poisonous to the whitc- 
colourcd animals miitc iiiiiocnoiis to the black. 
Dr Ogle however oWtvcs, that there is no proof 
that tlic black pigs cat the root, and he believes 
the more probable explanation to be that it is 
distasteful to them, while the white ]ngs, lieing 
deficient in smell and taste, eat it and are kilhifl. 
Analogous facts occur in several distinct families. 
White sheep are killed in the Taraiitiiio by eating 
Uupcricnm criscmi, while black sheep escape; 
white rhinoceroses ore said to perish frem eating 
Euyliorbia canddahrum; and white horses arc said 
to suffer from poisonous food where coloured ones 
escape. Now it is very improbable that a consti- 
tutional immunity from poisoning by so many 
distinct plants should in tne case of such widely 
different animals bo always correlated with the 
same dilferenco of colour ; but the facts are readily 
understood if the senses of smell and taste are 

a endcut on the presence of a pigment which is 
cient ill wholly white animals. 'J'hc explana- 
tion has, however, been carried a step further, by 
experiments shewing that the absorption of odours 
hy dead matter, such os clothing, is greatly affected 
hy colour, black being the most powerful ab. orb- 
ent, then blue, red, yellow, and la^’tly white. 


We have here a physical cause for tlic sense-inferi- 
ority of totally wliite luiimals which may account 
for their rarity in nature, ffor few, if any, w'ild 
animals are wholly white. The head, the face, or 
at Iciist the muzzle or the nose, are generally 
black. The cara and eyes arc often black ; 
and there is reason to believe that dark pigment 
is essential to good hearing, as it certainly is to 
perfect vision. We can therefore understand why 
white cats with blue eyes arc so often deaf— a 
peculiarity we notice more readily than their 
deficiency of siiiell or taste. — ^D r Wallace. British 
1870. 

UAL I DON HILL. 

A BORDEll n ATTT.E-FTKTiT). 

A SUN-CLAD slope of living grueii 
Under a cloudless Autumn sky • 

Bay, can it Iw that this sweet scene, 

So lini'ht, so sheltered, so sci-ciie. 

Once echoeil with a halllc-cry ! 

Brood, golden fields of waving corn 
Tremble liefore the wind’s soft hreath, 

While til rough the air is gaily borne 
Tlio reaper H wuig at early morn - 
And tills was once a field of death ! 

No sonliitured stone nor iiiarhlo fair 
Now' marks the spot where warriors hied ; 

Ihily kiiul Biiring’s returning eare, 

Ah lliough she knew who sluiiihers there, 

Bids her first pninrn.se raise its head. 

What though this battle has no place 
In Scotland’s roll of viclories won - 
The nolilesl of her jKitriot race 
Hero met their roeiiien face to face, 

And bravely w'as their duty dune. 

Stem fate is theirs wdio, conquering, die ; 

But his an anguish keener far 
Who on the gory ficM must lie, 

And hear tho foe's exulting cry : 

‘ Our .arms Lave liiriicd the ti le of war ! * 

Then tenderly let iScutlanil we 
Over her unrequited brave, 

And in her heart their memory keep, 

All restfully the while they ^-Itop 
111 Nature's lone and peaceful grave. 
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Cir AULIE. 

CiTATiLiK is our put do;,'. IIi* is «*i handsome speci- 
iiiun of what is usually callud a ‘ King Charlus ’ ; 
Hpaniel, black and tan in colour, slock, and with 
beautifully long ears, hanging like a silkoii 
drapery over the sides of his head. His tlark eyes 
are brisk and intclligont. And when standing in 
an iiMpiiringaltitinlo, he is quite a picture. (Jharlio 
is two years of age. As near as we can guess, he 
was bom on Christmas Hay 1873, ami so ive have 
fixed on every Tcturning ChristiiuLs as liis birth- 
day. Although aristocratic in appearance, Charlie 
is of humble birtli. He was one of a litter reared 
by a l)reedpr, and his early days were spent in a 
plain eottage in the sul>urbs. It was only by 
adveilisiiig for a dog of his kind that we heard 
of liim. 

The first interview- with a dog wdiich is to he 
your companion ami joy of your life for yoai-s, 
is alw-ays memorjible. On a eertaiii wintry evening, 
while we arc seated in the drawing-room, the 
door-bell is rung, and tlie servant announces lliat 
there is a man in the lobby with two dogs for 
sale. The two little creatures were brought up- 
stairs to be exhibited. They wore amazingly like 
each other. One was called Charlie, uud the other 
Triiicie. The choice betwixt tlu* tw’o was most 
dillicult At length, one thing dctermiiKMl tlie 
fielcctioii. (^harlie’s nose, as >ve tliouglit, w-as a 
trifle Htiiiiller and m^atcr than the nose of I'rincic, 
and ho was prefen’od. Kivo poumls were pai<l for 
him, and poor Princie was dismissed. We were 
sorry for Princie then and afterwards. He never 
found a purchaser, and died young, the victim of 
an infantile dog disease. 

That was (.'harlie's start in life. There he 
was, all at once introduced to a scene such ns he 
had never seen before. All around liini were 
gay mirrors, sofas, and chandeliers. Yet ho did 
not manifest any surprise, and that is u remark- 
able feature in ilogs. They are never siiriirised 
at anything, nor do they liang back with any 
degree of hashfiiluess. No courtier could have 
acquitted himself with more propriety or coin- 


jmsure on the occasion than this little un- 
tutored dog. lleiiig put down on the lloor, he in 
the first ]ilacc took a general survey, and then 
sauntered about to gain a knowledge of particulars. 
Meandering below sofas and chairs, liis attention 
was riveted on a fine engraving of Sir Francis 
Ihmlett (a ])rizcd gift) in a frame, which leant 
against the wall previous to its being hung up. 
(fiiarlie lookiid long at Sir Francis with his top- 
boot.s, and his dog stretched out beside him. 
PerhaiM it was the dog iiiorci than the boots that 
lixcil his aileiiliou. Anyway, he seemed to feel 
an interest in the. picture, for in his ramble he 
returned to take a second and a third look. 
We congratulated ourselves witli having got a 
dog which possessi'il a taste for tins line arts. 

Charlie soon fell liiinself at home in the estab- 
]i.sliiiienl. Kvciy one admired and was kind to 
him. T le deserved their love and attention. Noth- 
ing could Mil-pass liis docility and gentleness. 
Clever, agile, he. jumped on chairs and tables, 
never discomposing anybody or anything, llrought 
up with commendable habits, ami always amusing, 
he grew up llu*. jiet of the household ; and so he has 
continued. It was a rodcomiiig feature in the 
.stern character of the unciunt liomaiis that they 
associated in a kindly way with pet dogs. In the 
Columbaria, outside the. walls of Rome, is jniintod 
out an eartlieii vase containing the uslics of a 
little dog, described as having been the DELiciinc 
of the household, (fiiarlie is our Hi:tjcti;m. So 
funny, so winning, so easily sati.?fiocl, so obedient, 
so companionable ! AtronUng from morning to 
night so much matter uf talk as to what lie has 
been doing, where lie has been, whether the 
weather is suitable for going out, what this or that 
ladv visitor lias said about him, and so forth in 
endless chatter filling up x)jmees in conversation, 
lie proves useful as an antidoto to tlio kind of 
dulhio.ss which is apt to creep over a small family 
devoid of bustling youngsters. For these, and otlicr 
reasons, it would be painful to contemplate the 
X)o.vsibility of eitlicr losing or doing without him. 
We hopii to get through the rcniaindur of life in 
com];)iiiiionship with Charlie. 
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it is easy tu express such a liopo. Do;{s arc 1847. Her iktlier, named Tom, ami her mollier, 
ehort-livcil. Tlieir little span is usually ten to called Beauty, belonged to a lady of our acquaiiit- 
twelvc years. All dog-lovers, therefore, have in nnce, who generously made a present of pups to nil 
the course of time to incur successive pangs in who would accept of them. Such she did for 
parting fur ever with their cherished favourites, years. A peculiarity attended the progeny of Tom 
The fondly attached creatures arc gone. Their and Beauty. The longer they lived their pups 
place is vacant. The accustomed ciisliinii by Ibc fell olf from tho black and tan variety, till iliey 
lireaide, the little bed nightly prepared for them, degenerated into party-coloured animals — always 
the comb .and brush provided fur their morning charming little dogs, but evidently partaking of 
toilet, the crystal jars of water set about for their the quality of some far-off mottled original, 
use, the coal made to protect them from the wet Fiildy possessed a good deal of character. Gentle, 
and cold, know them no more. In going out for a afrectioiiatc, and docile, she yet in the way of walks 
walk w'itliout them there is a feeling of desolation, and runs liked to liave a little of her own way. 
Nature appears dull and out of sorts. Inside xis She did not ny)pi'ove of always going in one dii'ec- 
well as outside the dwelling there is a mournful lion, but preferred variety, so as to make fi*CBh in- 
consciousucss of an irr(q)ardhle loss — the loss per- vesiigatiuns among bushes. Her diverting Wiays 
Imps felt the more acutely, because meeting w'ilh led to the idea of writing her autobiography, 
little general sympathy. Can we siiy there is which I prepared, nominally as editor, in a sni;dl 
anything unreasonable in feeling for tho loss of a volume, as a specimen of faiiiMfiil t3q)ograp]iy for 
bcung which has innocently engaged the aHi'Ctioiis 1 the Jnteriialional Exhibition in Hyde Park in 
To u dwcllmg whence in the course of Providence 1851. ft was styled Fiddij, an Aniobuujraphjf, 
children have been sadly swept away — possibly ediUd hj hr Maslcf. Only a very few copies were 
never vouchsafed— God has given the dog. Jt is printed for ywivate circulation, and us I know of 
of iinperfiMit inbdligencc — four-footed creature only two copies being in existence, it must be 
below the dignity and deprived of the hopes of considered to be about the rarest book in Her 
humanity, but it has sensibilities and attachments Majesty’s dominions. 

much be.yond what arc miini Tested in the lower One or two short extracts from the aiitobi- 
animals, and, properly treated, is the willing assist- ograpliy to give a notion of the tiling: Fiddy 
ant, the friend, wc might almost say the wur- being taken on a visit to a small country town on 
shipper of man. Viewed in the light of a gift to the banks of the Tweed, writes as follows: Ulere 
compensate to some extent for what is withheld tliei-c was only one dug with which I occasionally 
or taken away, it may agreeably fill up a void, had a run on the green, lie was called Dundy, and 
and in doing so realise a truly bcnelicciit design lived within a neighbourly distance. Dundy was a 
in Nature. So strong is the altaclimcnt formed Scotch U^rrier, with an astonishingly long body and 
for his master or mistress that in their removal short legs. He li ail a large, head, and if not wise, 
by death, the dog will try still to be with them, he hud at leas-l a look of givat. gravity. Dandy 
Ho will follow them in despairing agony to the could not run very fast, and 1 alway.s onlstripticd 
grave — or to the scalfold. At that foul luidiiiglit him in a race. But he. was good-liuinouriMl, 
mnrderof tho Due d'Eiighieuby order of Bonaparte and never was angry when 1 tca-^ed him. One tlay 
ill the fosse of Vincennes, his little dog laitl itself when Dainly called on mo, we had a conversation 
down disconsolately to ])erish on Ilia grave. At that respecliiig the diOereiit ways in which dogs live, 
dreadful execution of j\lary Queen of iScols, in the He distressed me very much by .saying that at 
castle, of Kotheringay, a little pet dog which had niglit he thought hiiiiself well-olf when lie got 
followed her unobserved wa^; found nestling in the the mat at the room-door to lie upru. He seemed 
garments of its beloved and grievously outraged to envy me when 1 mentioned 'liat I was, ])ro- 
mistress. vided with a regular bed, i'ltled np in a basket for 

We have not in our day l)c.en uiiac(|iiainted with my ii^^e, and also, that every attcutiuii was daily 
tlie feelings which ai'e apt to be experienced in the [lak! to iiiy toilet, tlntil this iiioineiifc, lie had 
loss of a favoui'itc dog. Twice have we gone no conception of such reliiieiiii'iits. . . . Dandy 
through the distressing ordeal, and twice did we fM;sses.sed strange notions of independence. When 
form a resolve not to siilfer the like again. The his master was aU^ciit from home for a few days, 
blank, however, was so great, that like others in he went oil' composedly on jaunts on his own 
Rimilar circumstances, the riisli rc.so1ve was departed account. In this way lie visited a iiumher of 
from. Let us say a few words regarding the Hvo farm-houses within a circuit of four or live miles, 
pet dogs who were the predecessors of Charlie. wliere he was well known and hospitably enter- 
Our first dog was Fiddy, a lively little .spaniel tiincd, and renewed liis acquuiiitaiioc with the 
of the black and tan varii^ty, but not rpiite pure collies and terriers of the dilfei-cnt establishments, 
in breed, for she liud a few white liairs on the * llctiiriiing to town, 1 was destined to pine, 
breast, and 1 am inclined to think she bail in her Master and mistress departed on a journey to a fur- 
a dash of the cocker ; for she had a capital nose, distant place, and were absent a long time. They 
and at all proper opportunities while in the country went away at the end of March 1849. On the day 
she waB on the outlook for game, her tail all the before their departure, I suspected what was about 
time going at a great rate. Fiddy was born in to occur. 1 saw much packing of portmanteaus and 
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caTpet-baj(*i. 1 could only look on in silent iv^rret, ; in her drcumstaiices, slie »ave herself no airs, 
■ and pensively ii'ag my tail. Nothiiij; could aniu^ | never was the least uplilte*!. Treated us a eoiii- 
nie, ll Wiis in vain 1 was told there was a cat in panion, she fiirnished uoiistaiit interest and aiaiise- 
thc ganlen.” If there Avas one, which 1 doubt, I i luent. To old awiuaintauces she ever gave tin*, 
had not the heart to run after it. T accompanieil ! same kindly gi-eelings— welcomed all alike ; <le* 
iiiaatcr and mistress to the railway station. I ■ moiisiratiiig her atlection only in a higher degree 
licked their hands, and would have remained with to those who paid lier marked attention. To our 
them in the carriage, if iny female attendant, j grief, she began to fail in 185(1. She walked feebly 
Christy, had not carried me away. When the i about the groiunls outside the house, and could no 
train was gone, 1 was in despair. A Yictoria ; longer take distent cxciirsiuiis. On her birthday 
biscuit cc^iuld not console me. To relieve my feel- 1 in July 1858, she wiis decorated for tlie lost time 
ings during the absence of my benefactors, I kept willi her silver bell and her medal — a gold dollar 
a journal, from which 1 select a few passages. ' which I had bi-ought with me on purpose from the 
‘Cannot describe Christy’s solicitude about my United States. Her breatliiiig was very bad. She 
hiippiiioss. She is constantly trying to amuse me. . panted dreadfully. Aliicli of her time was spent 
Every fine day I am tekeii out for a walk. 'JV : in sleep. Her last days wera at hand. Our dear 
day, 1 wia taken to 8e<j a steam-boat. iJid not ! Eiddy died peacefully in the arms of n young lady, 
like the deck ; too many pe(jple. Much pleased i when about to remove from the couiitiy to the 
with the cabins ; because I could cosily jump into ; town in October 1858. She lies buried on a sunny 
and out of the beds, which are almost level with j green knoll overlooking tlie Tweed, wliei'c dowel's 
the door. At a bakeris shop Christy bought for i hlossnm and biiils sing every returning summer 
me a thin cake of gingerbreatl, which a boy took . over her tiny grave. 

from me while 1 was carrying it in niy mouth. = Stunned with the loss, we Avere without a dog 

Don’t like boys, and neither do I like dogs, lor for .*ieveral ycara At last, oA-ercoming sorroAvriil 
they often take my biscuits. Htwe just heaid . rocolleclioiis, Ave A'cntiired upon another. This 
that master an<l mistress aro in Paris, and Avill not second one, Funny, was also a King Charles, but 
bo liome till nearly the end of May. Do thcfv ever a degree smaller than Fidily. We got it Avhen it 
think of me ? (Jan tliey he aAvare of iiiy anxiety was very young in 18G4. 

for their rotum I I know 1 am only a littlcs ; Fiumy grcAV up a charming toy-dog, and in her 

doggie ; yet have I not been endowed Avith feel- turn avixs the Dklicicm of the household. In her 
ings of attachment to iiiy bciicfactors, and do 1 AA’iiiniiig gentleness and affection wci'c repeated the 
jKjt give up all for their society ? When, Avhen ’ amiable (piulities of her predecessor. Iii scanc of her 
Avill my kind friiuids c^mc back, an«l relicA'e the habits she Avas not so j'roaoiurcc, yet aa'os in no re- 
aching heart of their faithful Fiddy 1 May 2;v spcct less a general favourite. From the trainiuillity 
Kvenivy^l am delirious Avith joy. They have of her maimer Ave AA'ere enabled to secure some good 
eoTue home. Uoav happy has been our meeting! photographs of her in diMVrent altitudes. (Jircum- 
I licked ov'cr their hands and face. And they stances induced us to take heron several excursions 
did not foiget their poor little doggie when huii- to distant places, and she. neA*er gave any trouble, 
ilreds of miles UAvay ! 'J’iiey Inwe brought me In the railway trains, she couched by my ride for 
two sAveet biscuits from Faris ; and as a suuA'cnir | hundrcils of miles Avithout stirring, and scarcely 
haA»c presented me Avith a china-cup out of ; aa'os any one aware of her presence. 1 have plea-s- 
AvliieU to lake my milk in the morning ! Kiml ant rcculleclioiis of her rambles Avith me under the 
master and mistress, Fid<ly Avill kiioAV how to be . trees of the Mall in St James’s Park. Avheru 
grateful ! ’ ; (Charles 1 1. used to stroll about Avith ills pe.t 

For a miinber of yeiirs Fidtly aa’us our solace, dogs, — of licr merry gambols on the yelloAV shingly 
our Dklk'Ium. NcA'cr having been addressed ! beach at Venlnor in the Isle of WigliV und of 
rudely, and having experienced no injury or observing Avith intexest her nasal scrutiny of the, 
neglect, but having, on the contrary, been uniformly ' iiiassiA^e blocks of Stonehenge. She hod not the 
treated with kindness, and a pr(]])er regal'd to her robust eoiiHtilulioii of Fiddy, but she miglil have 
feelings and habit^ she avos unconscious of any lived etpiidly long, ha«l slic not been iiijureil by 
icur of injury. Like a happy and light-hearb^l a kick Avhich a bmlal Avrelcli gave her one day 
child, ignorant of sorruAv, she Avas usually playful , in the street. She ncA'er fully got thi^ better of 
and nmusiiig, with the additional recoiiiuieiidutioii this unprovoked assault. AVeakened in her powers 
of being free from the pettishness of ovor-indulgcil of locomotion, she finally wiu unable to Avalk, and 
children. Aluiiy persons have some oddity of died prematurely in June 187J, ewry one in the 
iiianner confiriiied into luihit. Some men, Avhen , house, lamcmting her decease. She lies buried ou 
puzaded, scratch their liesuls ; others, aa’Iioji pleased, ! the lloAvery bank along with Fiddy. 
rub their hands. Fiddy hud aii eccentricity of this | This sorrowful CATiit brings us to our aequisi- 
kind. AVhen excited by any pleasing emoliuii, ! lion of (Jharlie, the present dog-incumbent of the 


such as the prosjicct of gtiiiig out, she scratched , dAVclliiig, and inheritor of the trinkets and trai»- 
her shoulder with her right fore-leg. That leg ■ pings to Avhich he has naturally succeeded. Il 


at length gav'e us some concern. Having gone would be dilficiilt to speak too llattcringl^ of 
through a small stream Avhen heated with running, ’ Charlie. Sprightly, Avilli an inexhansliblc fund 
she became afflicted with rheumatisiu, and at = tif good leinjicr, he is never, cA’en when a little 


times held up the 1^ in a slate of pitiable agony. ! provi»ked, bcreii knoAvii to snap, or ap|)ear surly. 
On these oCiCasions a jug of hot water being pro- ' Vigilant iis a watch-dog, he barks at luiy uiiusiiai 
cured, she stood with the leg in it till the pain : ringing of the bell at night or noise outeiue. While 
hod vanished, and her playfulness was resuinett. in toAvn, his favoniilc seat is on a siiiall table at 
Unassuming and nxiuifected, her perfect sim- the parlour-window, to observe wliat is going 
]>llcity of character excited our admiration, oii in the street. When tekcii to tlie country , 
Fiddy was a study. Well olF, as may be said, he bounds like a mad thing among the trees, 
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and is ever ready for a ramble. One of his 
eccentricities is tlio vanity of shewing his tail. 
On being fondled, he turns and twists, bringing his j 
tail forwunl for general admiration. In such cases 
he does not mind being laughed nt when placed 
on a table to go through his amusing isintomime. 
Another eccentricity consists in rolling over de< 
liglitedly on any morsel of biscuit given to him. 
Tossing it up, ho rolls over and over upon it in 
the height of enjoyiiieiit, affording an instanct! 
of how little will give pleasure. Visitors declare 
that Charlie is the funniest little dog they ever 
saw. Matchless for his attractive beauty, he does 
credit to the breed, of which he is acknow- 
ledged to be fine specimen. Though speaking 
from a liiuited experience, I venture to think that 
for a quiet dwelling no toy-dogs can excel the 
King Charles variety, proviiled they are properly 
trained and cared for, according to the delicacy 
of their constitution. The breed Inis latterly 
become scarce, and pugs are now all the fashion ; 
but fruiii this new taste there can scarcely fail to 
be a Tebouiid to the beautifully formed and gentle 
kind of dogs described in the present sketch. 

The pleasure and advantage of keeping a dog of 
any variety must of course depend on the way it 
is bred up and traated. Jt is iinpossiblc to speak 
too seventy of tbe iiianner in which dugs are often 
neglected, misused, and allowed to roam uboiil to 
the annoyance and daiiger of neighbours. The 
dog, like every domesticated aiiitiial, has rights to 
be respected, iind this should be kept in remem- 
brance, if nothing else is. The toy-dog in par- 
ticular, with its keen sensibilities, pines under 
neglect, and will die from misusage. Thoughtless 
or hard is the heart of those who ibigct their 
duty to the little creature, which on its part never 
fails to shew its love and fidelity by ull the iiieuiis 
in its |K>wer. 

Happily, the greater number of persons we have 
known .os keepers of loy-dogs have not erred on 
the scoro of neglect, and they have been rewarded 
accordingly. Their pets wjt)iin the Jiiiiits of their 
cajiacity have helpeil to assuage lingering sorrows, 
and like gleams of sunshine liave cheered many 
a lonesome dwelling. 'I'lierein lies the philosophy 
of the (juestion. Less or more all minor and com- 
panionable domesticated animals may be deemed 
assuagements sent to lighten the burden of cares 
or niisfortuiies, or at the very least to mcliunite 
solitude. A conteniplatioii of the grander works 
of JSaturc, iiiugnificeiit scenery, the rich garni- 
ture of fields and g.aideijs, the liigher flights of 
genius exerted in pictorial delineation, the well- 
ing springs of literature, are all inspiriting, and 
in their way soothing and consoling. But the 
cravings of the desolate are for wlial is inspired 
with IjIFK, for in living and familiar forms wc 
arii fain to possess objects on which, for lack of 
something better, the finer afluctions may bn tlrawn 
out and expandetl. Thu cat purring in trainpiil 
enjoyment beside the poor widow knitting at 
her solitaiy fireside— the small bird gleefully 
chirruping in its cage in the sunshine, reiniudiug 
orphan girls of what had given pleasure to a 
deceased ]iarent — the droll, or it may be pathetic, 
w'ords repeated by a starling in the confined apart- 
ment of on artisan suffering from domestic bereave- 
ment— may ^ey not lie accepted as something to 
soothe aHuerities that are felt to bo almosi. in- 
HUpportablc? Viewed in this light, pet animals 


are subjects of interesting reflection. They are, in 
a sense, the auxiliaries of religion and philosuphy. 

The small domesticated dog, from its singularly 
companionable qualities, is lieyond all inferior 
creatures to he appreciated. In its very simplicity 
and gentleness there is a reflex action to induce 
in us kindly views, as well as a calm contentment 
with our condition. In little Charlie we have a 
daily monitor in the ordinary concerns of life, 
ubliteratiiig cares, and reminding us how much 
there is to be thankful for in blessings tliat are 
a])t to be irnssod over with indiilcreiice. 

w. c. 


T H 15 ARAB WIFE. 

A TAliB OF THE POliYNKSIAN SKAH. 

CIIAPTKR XIT.— WASDERINfl. 

My chief concern was with Bikur. His state of 
mind was evidently deplorable. Between bis fear 
of me and his dread uf the adventure, he was fast 
approaching a condition of absolute desperation. 
I consiilUsl Fatima; and that adiiiirablo woman 
proposed that by taking bold of his supemiition 
we could turn it to our advantage, us now it was 
to our weakness. She advised tlial I should 
go throii(di some muiiibo-jinnho performance, and 
give to V arifa and Bikur ii pebble or trifle of some 
kind as a fetich, whicli would protect them from 
all .'issaiiLts of magic might, unless made by a 
wixaid with more ])owciiiil spells than 1 possessed. 
Accoitiingly we set ourselves to work to devise 
some plan by whicli I might overawe Bikur into 
placid obedience by working upon his imagina- 
tion, and then raise him to the heigiil of bliss 
by the pretended talisman. 1 runiinaged over 
the desk of the Dutch captain for papers that 
might give me a hint, ami 1 perceived for the 
fii-st time that there was a set of drawers secreted 
under the coniparlmcnl for ])aper. 1 ferreted 
about tim compartment with my tliigcis, and at 
Icngtli convinced myself tluit llie spring was on 
thi! outside ; which pi-oved t(» be the case. Toucli- 
iiig one of the oi-iiaiiU'iits, the hc;ul of a long 
shallow drawer became manife.st ; and tliis 1 drew 
out with mucli eagerness, it contained nothing at 
the fii-sl glance ; but a more careful survey shewed 
a little piece of ]>iipcr rolled up aud tucked under 
Ujc velvet whicli hail been looseiu 1 for the pur- 
pose. 1 unrolled it, and .saw in Greek cliuracters 
mwyKti. Fatima ejaculated * The word, the woiil! ’ 
ancl rushed for tiie casket ; but .is she could not 
read Greek she Inul to let her loni accomplish the 
Uisk. I carefully arranged on the casket the 
letters nnaghi. But to my disapiioiuCment the 
lid remained fust. Then i tried it according to 
the pronunciation, amnke; nothing budged. Sure 
that it was the wonl, 1 tried it ag.aiu os 1 thought 
it would be pronounced by the Dutch, aenanMe, 
aud the lid of the casket opened instantly. 

It disclosed a necklace of rubies so magnificent 
that 1 thought at first I must be dreondng, os largo 
rubies ate quite rare. Yet here were twenty-three 
stones, each of them of quite unusual size, and 
ill the centre was an opal of tlio most dazzling 
lustre as huge os a good-sized walnut. 1 threw 
it with irrepressible enthusiasm around the snowv 
neck of my darliiig wife, who received it with 
becoming modesty. AVc both resolved to look 
upon it os a favourable omen. Tukix^ the casket 
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to the cabin iind hiding it away with its precious some and coiniiieiiced eating without scruple. Tf 
contents^ Fatima retunn^ with a lightsome coim- they were guavas tlie.y were twice the si/c nf 
tciiance. * Husband/ said she, ‘ [ sec the way to any I ever saw in India. As I wit enjoying the 
pacify Biknr and Yarifa, and secure them in luscious fruit ami revelling in the stmngeness of 
perfect obedience. You told me that from what the situation, 1 eouhl not but feel touched by the 
you hail siani in an aliiiaiiac on board the Dutch thought of what luy darling Falinia was under- 
vessel, there will shortly be an eclipse of the going for niy sake. Not by a look nor by a 
moon. Let ns land if possible, and do you draw gesture, far less a wonl, difl she ever complain of 
a circle on the grouiiil and uttor conjurations, any hai-dsbipri, or give me cause to rctncmlier how 
Then as the slaulnw steals over the moon, produce much she hful sacrificed for me. 
the caskfit, and place it in the circle, speaking 1 rosi; up, lliishi.‘d with the detenu inat ion that 
in Arabic, and ordering the enchanter who by bis come what niiglit I would never cease to be to 
spells is darkening the bright circle of the moon, i Fatima as fond as T was then— that I would 
to command me to give the' magic word.’ never cease to be the lover :w well as the hus- 

T thought iliis an excellent device. So far as band. Tlie underbrush was not enough to impede 
iriy iiiernoiy served me, the eclipse ought to take our progress, ami we Immped llii'ougii for about a 

S ince some time about midnight of the following quarter of a mile, which was fis far as 1 dared go 
ay, so 1 took the first opportunity of calling Bikiir for fear of losing myself. On our way back, llikur 
on one side, (riving Ukj wheel to my wife, I went spie<l an opening in the wood, and making for it, 
forward with him, iincler pretence of shifting the we foiiinl one of those natural ghules which so 
foresheet, and said : ' Bikur, the decisive moment puzzle philosoplicrs. AVlien 1 come to liiiiik of 
will soon arrive ; and f feel that T cannot blame it, it is strange that thmt; shr)u1d be a spot where 
you for being afraid, because you have no talisimm trees will not gi*ow, althongli the seeds of Iiundreils 
to protect you from .nfrits.’ of kinds mu«t be blown lliere. Such places serve 

* All, saliih, that is so. If T had a talisman like its breathing-holes to the forests, L should think, 
my h)rd*s, I would not care for Shcitaii, or for an At one end of the ghule three deer were feeding 
army of ghouls and afrits ; Bikur is a brave man ; peacefully, and 1 resolved to have two if I could, 
hut what could he do against spirits ! * Tliey were small, and speckled with white heads 

‘ That is true, Bikur ; and I am now going to like (Ceylon deer. I had tikeii the precaution to 
give you a talisman more potent than the seal of brin« a musket with me, and after seeing that it 
Holumon. You see this golden iishrafi. I give was in good onler, I took a dcliherate aim at the 
this to you freely, and know from this moment fattest, and lired, bringing it down, 'riitm, what a 
thc'it nothing above ground, uiidi'r ground, in the ooniniotion took place in the trees! Binlsof every 
air, or in tlio \vator, can harm ycui.* description rose in clouds in the air, monkeys 

Bikui's gratitude was unbounded ; and he im- shriekeil and chattered, ami lizaiils rustled down 
iiiediiitidy jia^ssed a string through the wwred coin, the brown trunks. Tlie whole pl.ice swarmed 
and hunjj it roiiml his neck. ‘Now Bikur, you | with awakened life. The deer n>mainc<l wliere 
are safe, but tlie moment approaches. To-morrow I they were, and 1 si*eured another one with tlie 
night most likely you will see an extraonliiiary j same ease. Tln ii carrying one on my shoulilers, 
]ihciioincnon ; but you have a ])oteut talisman, * followed by Bikur witll the other, T paddled back 
and you must not fail me on that occasion, or I to the pirogue. 

cannot guarantee your life.’ When the liour approached for the incantation 

MVhat must 1 do T said Bikur in a not very scene wc all paddled aslioii; in the sampan. I 

courageous tone. handed the quadrant to Yarifa, wlio raceived it 

‘ You must stand with a drawn sword on my with a shudder, and Bikur snatched up his swonl 
right hand, and Yarifa must stand behind us, hold- with uii air of desperation, (riving the c:isket to 
ill" up this charm,’ shewing him a (piodrant. ‘If Fatima to cany, With the wonl formed all hut one 
you run away, all is lost.* Htcr, and having my gun on my ahoiildcp, we 

Bikur went away with a very cheerless coimten- sfcirtcd h»r the glach*. On arriving there I measured 
auco to share his troubles with Yarifa ; but on olf a ciirle, ami levelhsl the long grass so that the 
the whole his aspect was more c]ii>(‘rful, and he casket wlien placed in the centre could be plainly 
evidently put the strongest coiitidence in the seen. As nearly I could judge, the time of 
talismanic piece of gold. the erjinse was at liami ; so taking iiiy place in 

As day oroke on the following morning, we the circk*, I ordered them to get in their places, 
opened a little hay so beautiful, it seemed like a and we remained motionless till a black sliadow 
picture from a fairy tale. The water was perfectly liegan to eat into the bright disc of the moon, 
clear, and the sandy bottom, strewn with shells I chanted some doggerel verse, and the black 

and coral, was so distinct that I expected the. shadow grew huger and larger, until the whole 

pirogue would ground every moment. But there was ohsciircd. It Wiis now nearly pitch-dark, and 
was no danger, for near as it seemed it was fully 1 railed in Bnglisli, ‘The woitl, the wonl, the 
twenty feet down. Kish of the most brilliant wonl I’ ‘WlieVeiipon, while Fatiiini solemnly eiii- 
colourt were darting about, and at the head of the phasiseil the wonl arn-an-kiv, I stooped, and picking 
little bay was a bank of soft green turf. Beyond up the casket, tniiched the rernaining letter, which 
that was another much higher hank, on the top of tlirew open tlie lid of the mysterious case. The. 
which tall trees were growing. Here we landed ; elfect was what f uiiticipateil ; Bikur and Yarifa 
and climbing the second bank with some dirticulty, both sunk to the ground in a half-swoon; niid 
as it was pretty sleep, Bikur and I found ourselves it was not until the moon Inul resumed her 
at the entrance of a thick forest. There were hosts brightness that I could rc'store them to reason, 
of monkeys and parrots among the trees. We ‘O Allah, Allah!’ cried poor Bikur; ‘is it over?* 

threw ourselves down under some trees that had a ‘ Y<?s ; thanks he U) Allah,’ I replied. * It is 

fruit so mucli resembling the guava, that I plucked over, and tlie casket is open.’ 
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Th^ look(Ml, ^nd raw the opened lid, und hnrftt 
into a i-hnpfloily of delight. 

‘I was not afraid ; was T, my lord ?* said Yarifa. 

‘ No ; that yon were not,' said 1 heartily. ‘ And 
[ am sure that Nizam will rcwanl you both well ; 
and so will I.' 

‘Shall we go back now to (iczirch V 

‘ Perhaps, iiiy friends.' 

AVhcrciijmn the poor deceived creatures kissed 
my hands rapturously, and wi^nt transpurteil w'ith 
ideasure. We returned in the host Imnioiir to tlit? 
pirogue, and hoisting sail, steered straight for 
(lezireh. Ihit as soon as llikur was fast asleep, 
my wife came to my assistance, and we veered 
round and stood once more for tlie south. At 
length I hcanl Bikur pointing out. to Yarifa, with 
the air of one. who luw made a great discoveiy : 
‘See, black woman ; now we n}tnrn to (lezireh, 
the land i.s on this side ; hiit when wo were going 
to the rnngiciairs lam I, it was on that side.’ 

‘ That ’s so,* said Yarifa. ‘ You’re a clever man, 
Biliiir.' 

‘ r am indeed ; and we may he proinl that we 
were selected for this great enterprise, for no «»ie. 
criiild have done it hiit ns.' 

Still southward and still southward we crept, the 
wind seemingly chained to our sails. T had heaiil 
of this extraonlinary quiet weather among these 
islands and around f’olyiic.siji, and yet it seemed 
incredible. But at length the sails HapiH*d idly to 
the masts, and we were becalmed. 

‘ Ugh, ugh ! ' crie<l Bikur; ‘ not far from (leziivh 
now ; 1 know it by the ealins.' 

But there is a soiillierii lalilnde of calms as well 
as a northern, and this 1 explained to Fatima ; we 
W’e.ro ajiproaching the teriiiiiiiitioii of our voyage, 
though no wind, not even a sigh of wind, disturbed 
the. dreadful monotony of the sea. 'riu; sun r«)s«* 
and sunk every day on .a waveless ocean, and w’e 
driftcsl with the current steadily soiithwanl. T 
pointed out to lliknr how wc wi're <Irifling, and 
lie looked melancholy for a moment, hut soon 
consoled himself with the iilca that he was on his 
way home. 

THE INDIAN C.OBRA 

Dll Fayukr, late Professor of Surgery in the Ual- 
entta Medical College, in his sjdendid and valnahh* ' 
work The Thanatuphhlia of Infliti, says that the j 
annual mortality from snake-hiles in that cuimtiy 
is ‘iierfectly ap^KiHiiig,' and gives statistic.^ which, 
although very incomplete, too well confirm tin? 
assertion. Inquiries uii this siihject were iii>t 
instituted by Sir If. Bartle Frere, when (Joinmis- 
sioiicr of Siiide, and have since laam prosecuted by 
others ; latterly very much at the instigation and 
through the personal exertions of Dr Fayrer him- 
.self, who has also long and earnestly studied the 
natural history of the serpents of India, and all 
the questions of physiohigical and medical interest 
ndating to the bites of tiie veiioinons sjiecies, not 
only with scientitic niid professional ardour, but 
also with the philanthropic object of discovering 
means by which human lives might be saved. 

In January 1H70 Dr Fiiyn*r aildrcssed a letter to 
the secretaries or political agiuits of the principal 
govcmmctits of India, soliciting information os to | 
I 0 .S.S of life by snake-bites. Replies wire received I 




containing reports from many districts of these 
governments, of the number of deaths from this 
cause in 1860; but from others no rctuTii was 
made, so that the information obtained was very 
incomplete. In forty-eight districts of Bengal, 
6210 deaths were reported as having taken place ; 
and in other parts the losses amounted to 5107; 
making a total of 11,416 fatal accidents of this 
kiniL Hut it is to he observed that from a large 
part of India the doctor iieilher applied for nor 
received information, and that even from the 
governments to which his circular was sent the 
returns received were very iiicoiuplele, the area 
rt'prcscntcd by them being less Ilian half of the 
]KMiiiisuhi of iliiidustaii ; besides which there is 
reason to think that even in the districts from 
which returns Avere obtained, many cases of death 
by snakc-bitc must have occurred besides those 
which were rejiorted, sin.-h an accident being too 
ordinary an event to attract miicli attention ; and 
Dr Fayrer docs not hesitate to ex]iress his helief 
that if full information could he obtained fniiii 
the whole of Iliudiistan, ‘ ii5 v'onhl ha found thot 
wore fhrni 20,0lM> pci'.s'o«s die annualhj from swa/c- 
bitc /' 

Wo h.ave been favoured with tin* following 
details com ■(‘ruing one of the deadliest of the 
Indian siiak(‘s, llio Cobra, by a gentleman wlio 
has passed many y(‘ars in llie Kast. He says: 
'rill* (’obm da (Wapello {Naja tripHd.ianii)^ sometimes 
calh.Ml till* flnndad or Sju-darln is the com- 

monest ami at. the .same tiling the most drcadisl of 
ail the verioiiions snakes of Imlia. When excited 
or coniVonliiig an enemy, it assumes a remark- 
ably graeerul iiosture of (li*rence, by raising Hie 
fore-part of the liody to a height of piTha]».H a foot 
and a half from the ground, and at tin*- same 
iiionieiit drawing together into a coil the remaining 
portion of its body and tail, till it forms as it 
AV(*re a kind of spiral spring, which aided by the 
ehisl icily and mnscnlar jsiwer of its frame, enable-! 
it, so S(»oii as it deems its o]»ponent to he W’ithin 
mngc of its stroke, to launch itsidf forward with 
lightning rapidity. In an in-stant the bite is given, 
which, as we shall prc.sently see, i.s nearly if not 
always latal. 

I believe that Hie cobra da eapollo is found 
througliont llindnstiin, though it is far more 
iiuiiieruus in some locsdities than in others. In 
some of onr Heiigal stations where I, have bcim 
qnartcriMl, 1 Inive not seen a single cobra nor 
noticed- the trace of one from one year's end to 
the other ; in others, espeeially (''iring ‘the rains,' 
hardly a week has passed without several having 
been seen. 

In Bnudelcnnd, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Jhansi and bnllntporc, the cobra is unusually 
common. It harbours chiefly in holes under the 
foundations and in the. walls of old ruined forts 
and temples, in honey-comlied ant-hills, in the 
sides of old avcHs, or amid the. debris of fallen 
buildings and deaerted onthoiisei^ partfeularly 
where grass and jungle, have been allowed to 
grow, and nibbish to accumulate. During the day 
it is rarely seen abroad, but lies coiled up asleep 
in its place of concealment, sallying forth in search 
of food so soon as darkness seta in. It pre^’^t 
chiefly on frogs, toads, rats, young birds, and 
the tike. It will rcaflily invade a house in 
quest of such creatures, and on entering a room 
travels round the angle made by the walls and 
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ilooT. During the liot-weatlier months, when, on 
iiccoiiiit of the oppressive lieat, floors ami win- 
dows 111*0 left wide open tlirou^hoiit the night, 
and there is nothing to bar the eiitranee of verniin 
of all soits, it is nothing unusual in tlui morning 
to find portions of the slough cost off its bcMly, 
hy a prowling cobra. Houses with thirk thatched 
roofs, particularly old buildings, are always more 
fror|uentcd by snakes tlnm tiled dwellings of 
recent constnu-tion. 

Jt is a luislake to imagine that the cobra, or 
ill fact any other kind of sOL'peiit that 1 am 
acquainted with, will ever bite or molest huiii.‘iii 
beings, unless disturbed, meddled with, or pro- 
vokes I in the first instance. On the contrary, llie 
greater majority of snakes .‘ire only too glad to be 
permitted to esca])e and beat a retreat when dis- 
co vcr(*d by man ; and iinle.ss driven into a corner 
or followed up, sjiecdily vanifdi into some old 
rat-hole or other liirling-plnce, without shewing, 
beyond u ihrcateiiiiig liiss, a sign of opposition 
to, or desire of relaliatiug on the intrnder. 1 ! 
believe that nearly always it is the sense of fear ' 
more than anything rise that induces the cobra, 
when surprised or touched evfui without being 
Jiuit, instantaneously to turn and bite tiie person 
who has ahinnrd it. The boots and ti-uusers or 
leather gaiters usually worn by Juiropcans when 
out walking or shooting, in a groat measure pro- 
tect tlio wearers from the tooth of Biiak(*s. 

Natives of India, on the other hand, in spite of 
the leurfui loss (d‘ life aiuiiially occasioned umuiig 
them by poisonous snakes, sippcar to he perfectly 
callous and iiidilfereiit about guarding against 
such flangerous creatures, neglecting to take even 
the most ordinary pri'caulions. Some classes sleep 
upon charpoyit or nutivf! bedsteads ; but the great 
majority, ospo<jially of tlic poorer oiflers, sleep on 
the ground wdtli their lieads wrapped up, and 
their bodies enveloped iu a sheet or blanket. A 
cobni, when travelling at night in search of food, 
instead of circling round, often crosses over the 
body or legs of a Kleejuu* ; the weight and move- 
ment of the reptile fiurtiully uw'akcn the nnfor- 
tniiate sluinhercr, who, in a half-conscious state^ 

{ mts out his hand to discover what has disturbed 
lini, probably touches the hideous intruder, and 
is immediately bitten. 

When 1 was cpiartered at Jhansi in 1872, a poor 
boy in iny service, wdiile lying asleep in the 
veranda of my house, was fatally bitten by a 
cobra, ft was early iu September, one of the most 
niihealthy and trying months iu the year, when 
to exist it becomes absolutely necessary to keep 
])uukaks unceasingly moving at full swing night 
and day. 1 employed three punkah coolie.s, Uvo 
men and a boy, who, by hiking it turn about at 
intervals of two or three houm, wem expected 
to keep the long fan suspeinled from the ceilings 
in perpetual motion over iiiy liesid. Two of these 
punkah coolies were father and sou; the latter, 
a lad «f fourteen or fifteen, often accompanied mu 
in my shooting expeditions, and was rather a 
favourite. One evening, after tossing about for 
some time, 1 managed at hnigth to fall into a doze, 
and must have slumbered for some hours, when 
1 was startled in my sleep by hearing some one in 
the stillness of the night suddenly erv out. 1 was 
soon asleep again, but was aroused auQut daylight 
by niy bearer ^Trying a lantern, who, in an excited 
tone of voice, iiiibrinra me that ono of the servants 


was very ill, and desired me to come and see him 
iititiiediaiely. Hastily donning a pair of slippers, 1 
followed my atleiidant dow'ii some steps, round a 
corner of the house, till presently we rt^ached the 
verandii fairing the south. A group of natives 
were stooping over iiinl supporting the heail of 
the poor punkah coolie la^ who was insensible ; 
and to iny horror, on raising his hand, although 
it M'as still warm, 1 could fci>l no beat of pulse at 
the wrist. 'I'hi ru were two dark punctures from 
which the blooil was still oozing ; and then it sud- 
■ denly .struck me that a snake Lad hilteii him. 

: No time w.os lost iu procuring a bedstead and 
• four beari*r.s, nnil dci^patching the. suflcrer to the 
hospital, only a few hundred yaiils distant. But 
it was all t(M> late; for on reaching the building, 
the iiutive doctor in attendance pronounced the 
unfortunate fellow to be quite dead. Pinbably 
; the reptile hail attempted to cross over the pros- 
trate lorin of the sleeper, and on being touched, 
had immediatidy retaliated by biting him. 

Determined to discover the. hiding-place of the 
snake, wc removed irotu the veranda a Large folded 
tent and numerous boxes and cases ; and uotliiiig 
remained but two packing-c.ases, with a small 
bell-tont rolled up and resting on the top of tlieni. 
Two men h;ul ])nTLially lifted the canvas, when an 
exclamation from one of them drew my attention 
to the spot, and on looking round 1 saw a snake 
coiled up on the lid of the bo.x from which the tent 
had just been raised : almost beyond u doubt the 
one Hint had caused the death of my poor servant. 
It was a cobra of moderate size and very dark 
colour. The creature began to glide away, so I 
looked round for something to strike a blow with, 
and on a table ch>.«e. at hand was the very thing 
1 required; what we in India call & Jly-Jlnpper, 
a stout cane some two and a half feet in length, 
with a piece of pliable leather fastened to one end 
of it. .hist as I got hold of the leather end of this 
weapon, a red setter of mine, named Dash, who had 
been attentively watching the operation of remov- 
ing tlic tent and boxes — doubtless hoping that a 
rat or some such animal would boll out from 
behind them and afford a * chivy’ — caught sight of 
the cobra, now rapidly stealing off; and with 
hair bri.«tiing erect spmng forward, barking furi- 
ously. Iiistaiilly the cobra drew itself together, 
witli a threatening hiss, elevated its head and 
neck, and with llivshinj;' eyes and quivering forked 
tongue, prepared to defeinl itsell ; hut iny dog 
was too kiiow’iiig to close with sucli a foriniilable 
adversary, and only kept it at bay till his master 
came to his assistance and despatchcrl it. 

A fruitful cause of fatal accidents among natives 
by snake-bites may be atlribiited to their careless 
hal»it of walking barefoutod when Unveiling, or 
when passing through the jungle. Some classes 
wear low shoes, which, however, seldom reach 
aliove the ankle, and though guariliiig the feet 
of the wearer to a certain extent, yet afford no 
protection whatever to the leg, which is almost 
invariably left bare up to the knee. The con- 
swiueiice is— especially during the rainy season, 
when vi!gctation springs up over the whole country 
with extraordinary rapidity and when all kinds 
of snakes are on the move— that numbers of 
unfortunate natives, travelling on the public roads 
by night ns is their went in order to avoid the 
heat of the sun, or passing through the grass 
by ^y, are fatally bitten, without having caught 
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a glimpRc of the deadly crculuru wliicli they have 
in^vertenily crushed under foot or brushed against 
in passing. 

Besides the cobra there are other snakes, such os 
the kniit, linsseirs viper, the ()phw2ilMijuH elajm, 
&<%, the bite of Avliich is certainly iatul if Uiu 
strongest remedies arc not insliiiitly applied ; hence 
it is that the government n^port-s as to the exact 
species that lins caused a death, are so fre([uent]y 
'uncertain.’ The victim is bitten, the snake tlis- 
appears before the victim has had time to identify 
it, and the mischief is done. 

Our Indian cantonments arc constantly visited 
by roving gangs of snake-catchers or, os they are 
more generally termed, siiaki^charmers. These 
wandering bands — generally consisting of three or 
four individuals belonging to the lowest caste- 
gain a lividihoud by travelling about the country 
from station to station, and exhibiting to the 
residents for a small gratuity numerous reptiles, j 
chiefly snakes, which they carry about in baskets. | 
'liiat these people are veritable snokc-catchers, 1 j 
readily admit ; fur undoubtedly, from familiarity j 
with the habits and resorts of various descriptions , 
of spakes and conshiut practice in their vocation, | 
thev 6uccee<l in capturing nniiu^roiis cobras, rock- . 
siialccs, and other serpents both large and small ; j 
but whether they are entitled to he called snake- , 
charmers, or in other words, whether, by memia of , 
certain musical sounds, tlicy have the power of . 
enticing the wild snakes of the jungle out of, 
thedr liolca and hiding-places, so as to admit of j 
their being cajdured, is another thing aliogelhcr. ; 
Natives of the country — who are in geiici-al an j 
exceedingly superstitious race- -declare these people • 
to be gift^ with mysterious and .almost super- j 
natural powers over snakes. I have myself, 
liowcver. no faith in snakc-chariucrs, for I liavo 
repeatedly detected them alteiiipting liy subtle 
impositions and clever acting, to delude lookers-on 
into the belief that th(3y were dealing with veri- 
table wild snakes, when all the time the dancing ; 
cobras that made their .'mpcarance at the sound of | 
the pipe wen? Home of their own bime snakes, ; 
placed in certain spots beforehand. j 

These prolessional siiakc-catchers arc many of ! 
them, in aildition to their regular voaitioii, most | 
expert jugglers, and exceedingly adroit at .all kinds j 
of sleiglit-of-haud tricks. It is their constant j 
practice to 'turndown’ a few tame snakes in a; 
garden-hedge or souiewhero close in IIk; vicinity of ! 
a house they intend paying a visit to, ore they j 
present themselves before tlu! sahib, the owner of | 
the premises; and then, with every appear.ance of ; 
good faith, the rascals re(pic.st pcuiiissiuii to be ! 
allow'ed to clear the compound of sn;ikcs ; at the I 
same time stipulating for a rcwaid, perhaps ouo ! 
rupee a head for evciy 8n.ake they may succeed 
in catching. If the gentleman of the house should 
happen to bo a griffin, or new-comer, likely enough 
he will be induced to lend an car to so plausible 
a request, and at length promise these crafty 
rogues BO much for each snake they succeed in 
catching. Soon, to his horror and amazement, 
hideous futrpents of various dimensions are Inro- 
duced, one from the straw in an empty stall in 
the stables, another from the garden-hedge, and 
so on ; till at lost, perhaps the fraud is carried too 
far and discovered ; but I have known such decep- 
tions successfully practised upon the uuwai;]^, .ind 
the snake-channens libemlly reworded for simply 


inducing, by musical sounds, some of their own 
pets to shew themselves and he recaptured. 

It is right, however, here to say tliat certaiu 
descriptions of seriMiiits - chiefly of the genus Naja, 
1 believe, though I am not jMsitive on this point 
— most undoubtedly arc susceptible to, and in a 
nuiasure become fascinated on hearing musical 
sounds. 1 have constantly seen tame snakes in 
the posscsaioii of snake-catchers, on hearing the 
sound of the pipe, emet themselves and sway their 
heads from side to side, and beyond a doubt 
shew ple.a6iire at the strain ; but 1 have never 
once seen a wild snake go through the same per- 
formance; and 1 believe that only tame reptiles 
carried about in baskets and 'broken in’ fur such 
an exhibition so c()ndiif;t themselves. I h.avo 
repeatedly offered .snake-cliannem live rupees to 
bnng out from its sanctuary by means of music, a 
cobra known l)y me to be 'at liunie,’ but invariably 
all their elforts have been in vain. 

One of the favourite perf()rin(ancc.s of these 
wandering gangs, e.speeiully whim there appears to 
be a likelihood of c.vti‘aciiug a lai^r ijahhcct^i, 
than ordinary from the lookers-on, is for one of 
tliem to K(» imtatu and provoke a cDhra (I need 
hardly say one that has had its fangs extracted), 
by pushing his kiuicklos into the reptile’s face, till 
at length, after several failures, tlie snake ]ii.akcs 
good his stroke, and bites its tormentor on the 
hand, so that blood Hows from the wound. Jmme- 
diately he feigns terror, and produces a peculiar- 
looking gray substance tiirincd a snake-stone, but 
which is simply a piece of bone rendered porous 
by having boi u calcined ; after l)lowing upon 
tile pmictuL'CH ])rodiiccd by the ser)>(ail's teeth, he 
places this ^ stone ’ upon the wound, and informs 
the spcctiitors that hy its iiK^ans the ])oi.son will 
speedily he absorbed, and all danger avoided. 
There are iiitaiiy who actually believe in the 
efticacy of these stones ; but I venture to say 
that if such a very siinphj remedy were really 
i!ire.ctual, .and a genuine s]iecific, the snako-stono 
cure would spcLMlily be brought into universal 
use. It would appear, liowever, that these ])eoplu 
roally prize these so-callcd stones, for I have been 
j^reseiit when money has been offered to them to 
part with one, but declined. 

Perhaps the strongest argument sigainst this 
snake-Rlone cure, and which 1 think gn^atly tends 
to prove that it is only one of th^ many decep- 
tions practised OIL the public hy lliesf! people, is, 
that these very men often iheniselves fiul victims 
to the bite of the cobra, though at the time in 
])usBC8sion of a stone which they assert to be 
capable of working a cure. Moreover wlien these 
professional sn.akc-catchers have to deal with an 
undoubtedly wild cobra in full vigour- although 
as a rule they display extraordinary pluck, skill, 
and resolution in capturing it, and on the ^st 
favourable oi)portunity wiU with wonderful quick- 
ness seize hold of and secure it-HUi attentive 
beholder cannot fail to remark the extreme cau- 
tion and watchful luaiioi^ment they display on 
first clutching hold of the animal; their whole 
demeanour and action differing unmistakably 
from the olf-hand, careless manner which they 
assume when grasping one of their own hannloss 
specimens ; and it is an undoubted fact that tlieso 
men reullv dread the coiisec|uences of a chance bite 
a wild cobra quite as much os other mortals 
do^ and are well aware that notliiiig can withdraw 
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the deadly venom from a wound, or save life, 
when once the poison has mingled with the blood. 

When a deadly venomous snake bites vigor- 
oosly, the poison which flows through th(t two fangs 
is instantaneously introduced into the tissues, 
thence into the blood, and in an incredibly short 
time into the whole system. Tlie result is that the 
nervous system ot'tlie victim is paralysed, complete 
prostration ensues ; resulting, in the great majority 
of cases if not in all, in certain deaUi. The only 
hope appears to be in the immediate and complete 
stoppage of the circulation of the blood between 
the wounded part and the rest of the body, by 
ligature or by excision or ampiitalion. Hut the 
poison enters into the system with groat rapidity, 
and such metans, to he of any use, would neetl 
to be employed without almost a nioni(>nt’s delay. 
Tiigature, to serve its purpose, must be applietl 
without regard to the pain whicli it cause", for 
unless the coiil is tiglitcin^d so ns to completely 
stop the cimiilationj it will he, iiietfeclual ; iinll 
an endeavour must then be made to remove the 
])oison completely from the wound, by scarifying 
the punctures mode by the fnn^ till the blood 
flows freely, which may be aided by sucking or by 
cupping. Slicking with the nioiitli is daiigernus 
to the operator, biicanse the poison may cuter his 
system through the lips or other part of the 
mouth if the skin is anywhere in the least degree 
broken. And finally, the actual cautery is to be 
used, or a mineral aciil or carbolic acid applied to 
destroy the poison. The natives are accustomed 
to apply a livc-coal or to burn gunpowder on the 
wound. But even with all the ‘ rcme«lic8* as yet 
known, inclndm<' copious doses of brandy and 
ammonia, and the immediate cnbrts of skilled 
sni^'eons, it is sail to ho told by men such as Dr 
Fayrer and othera wlio liave devoted time and 
enei^y to the subject, that tliei'C is almost no hope 
of saving life if the bite lias been iiillicted by one 
of the most venomous snakes in lull health and 
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IN THRKBS PAUTS.— PART IL | 

JwM 30.--Mr Salkcld has been ill. II is health 
has always been delicate, and he has overworked 
himself unsmrin*jly, doing nearly all the duty both 
Sundays anu we^-ilays. Day after day his labours 
amongst the parisliioncrs have been almost unceas- 
ing. The result of this was a fever, caused by a 
neglected cold. ITis illness has brought out new 
qualities in two people : his own patient calmness 
and rcsimintion in suffering — for he suffered much 
— and Miss Stanhope’s pcifeetion in the sick-room, j 
ITe came down-stairs to-day for the first time ; and I 
iiiy heart ached to see his poor worn face as he sat 
there in Mr Stanhope’s own cosy-chair, vacated for 
him, in spite of all remonstrance, by our good vicar. 

Jvly 7. — ^Mr Arthur Selwyn has come home from 
college. Effie snys her mother is angiy with him 
because he has wasted his time and run into debt. 
All ^ung gentlemen do it, Efiic says. ITc is not 
yi^ ^chelor of Arts. But he does not seem to 
mind that ; at least ho is the reverse of sod. And 
he is very, very good-looking. And such agiecahle 
manners; quite high-bred. He is quite si-x 
feet high. EiKe says that now we may expect 
enjoyment to set in. He took ns for a long drive 


yestenlay; all the way to Spindlcstonc TIeugli. 
Ft was delightful. What rare company ho is ; so 
full of life, and so careful of us ! Oh, it is sweet 
to he taken care of. Mr Salkeld never helps one 
over a stile ; but be is goo«l in a diHerent way. 

l*i)or Mr Salkcld ! he is still in delicate health. 
ITc is going to Scarborough for a time. How we 
all feel for him ! He goes away much against his 
will, for he says he feels like a sentinel deserting 
his post. So earnest and true to duty is he. 

July 20. — fild (iraiigc is quite amdher place 
since Arthur Selwyn came home. There liave 
been several dinner-parties. T was at all. Sarah 
Tessford came in such a ridiculous dress lost night ; 
not in the least becoming. Fancy green ribbons 
with a pale complexion! She will have fifteen 
thousantl pounds when her aunt dies, it seems. Mr 
Aithiir pays her great attention, which makes Kflie 
so indignant. But I suppose he can please hiiiis(?1f 
as to whfirn he pays attentions. Every young man 
does, I believe. 

There was a great picnic one day, got np by 
the (.‘.VRsfords, and the; young Lord tVamlington 
was there -a very girli'^li young man. Effie and 
he weni together all day, while Mr Arthur Selwyn 
paii-ed ofl' with Miss Sarah Cession], leaving me 
in the hands of (hiviii, a most silent gentleman 
alwiys, but especially so on that day, for he was 
jeabms, yet not interestingly so. * Lord Frainliiig- 
ton is a confounded young milksoii,' said (lavin 
Cossford. Effie was quite made up with her vis- 
count. T should not have thought.it of her. 

Jnbj 24. — I have made a discovery. They any 
Mrs Selwyn is a Boman Catholic. * That is not 
licr religion ; it is match-making. Miss »Stauho]>e 
sees it quite plainly, that she wants her son to 
marry Miss Sarah t'essford, and her daughter to 
be Lady Fmmliiigtnn. She is devotedly fond of 
her son Arthur. T cannot blame her for that; 
but she will wreck bis happiness if she forces him 
into a mei'ceiiury marriage wdtli that Miss CcssfonL 
He as iiiiich as told Effie that he ratlier dislikes 
her than otherwise. If so, then, oh, what hypo- 
critps men can be ! She is fat and stumpy, and 
looks no odd by his six feet of height. 

July 2f). -I cannot understand Arthur Selwyn. 
One day he is all sadness and tenderness to Effie 
and me, and the next riuite reckless and gay. 
EHio wiys he was never so bufon*. She thinks it 
is the lalkcd-of marriage that has altered him. 
She believes he will never have her. But Miss 
Sarah is hardly ever away from the Grange now. 
And one day Mr Arthur* when he heanl she was 
there, jumpeil on horseback and galloped away, 
and didn’t come home to iliiiiier, nor till late at 
night, Effie said. Effie waited up for him, and he 
hail such a wild look on his face when he came. 
His mother heard him come in, and came down- 
stairs ; and Effie says there was a scene. But her 
brother never spoke hack in reply ^lo the fierce 
angry words Mrs Selwyn said to him. And he 
looked pale, and sad, and miserable. 

Effie went to his room an hour afterwards, and 
found that he had not ranc to b^i, but was sitting 
on a chair leaning his head on his hand. She was 
trying to comfort him, when who should \valk 
ill but Mrs Selwyn, who threw herself at Arthur's 
feet sobbing, and moaning, and kissing his hands, 
with all licr long black hair down upon her 
shnulilers ; and she had to be carried away at the 
last by her husband. Effie sud it was quite 
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dreadful and tcm'fjui^. But Arthur uat motion- evening os it is. Thej are engaged ; Mr Arthur 
less, like a statue. Miss Stanhope says they are and Miss Cessford, 1 mean. Kffie just found time 
deeply in ilcht, and that Mrs Selwyn has inade up to whisper it in my car as we left the church door 
her iiiind that Mr Arthur sliall redeem the Inst together, with such a sad, sod look on her sweet 
relic of the estate, which was bestowed upon their face. 

ancestors by one of the Norman kings. But the And oh ! for the hand-shaking that took place 
stniggle between pride and affection is great, in the porcli between the tw'o iaiiiilitw. And so 
and that explains tlic strange scene which Effie gracious Mrs 8nlwyii can he when she eliooses. 
dcscril)ed. Ihit she only sniiles with her lip, shewing her 

5. — Mr Salkehl has reiuTned much better close while teeth ; her eyes never smile, 
in health. It w'os c^uito a relief to me to s<;e his Poor Mr Arthur lm)k8 gloomy and resigned. I 
calm happy face again, lie coiiiiiieiiced pai'ochial am glad he did not look cheerful, at all events. 1 
work on the very day of his return, and he has watebed him in church, and never a word of the 

let full weirds which prove that he has been at sermon did he hear, 1 am sure. He looked up 

work in Scarhorongh too. There is indeed no only once all the time, and strange to say, he 
rest in these noble naiiircs from llic labour of love, looked straight .at our pew, right over the heads of 
A\igu8t 12. — Thiiigs have changed sadly at the Ccssfords. llis eye met miiio. I fell iny face 
Selwyn Orange. A little while ago all was gaifsty burning. I was annoyed at being caught ; Init it 

and sunshine ; but now gloom has settled dow*ii served me right for not attending to Mr Salkehl, 

again. Eltin wits hera one day in sad trouble, and as I ought to have <lone. I womler nhe does not 
her lovely eyes were quite red with weeping. She notice his gloom; but I suppose he will he all 
says her brother has completely lost all his good smiles to her. Mem. — He has his mother’s eyes, 
spirits, and wanders all day in the W'oods and but so different ! Beep and dark as night, lik<f 
fields by himself, or takes long rides. And this on hers ; but unlike hors, tender and truthful 
account of the marriage, she is sure. Her mother Aarj^ist 2f>. — I was out walking alone to-day, 
never swerves on that question. And Arthur him- and whom Klioiild L meet but Mr Arthur Sidwyii ! 
self has never opposed a single objection. But bis £ met him right in the face coming round a 
iifiart is not in it, Effie says. TIow ilreadfnl this is. comer, and I looked foolish, if I look as I feel 
I could not help crying with Effie for sympathy ; always, for I hail been thinking of liiin all the way 
and afterwanls when we had gone into the garden up the. lane, lli^ was in no way put nut, hut as 
together, whom should we see come nding past pleasant and polite as he, and none better, can be, 
ill the lane but Mr Arthur Selwyii and Miss Sarah that ever 1 knew. I returned bis bow rather 
Oessfonl ! They rode close by and never saw us, distantly, ami di<l not offer my hniul. I did not 
so cloHcdy were they engaged in conversation. She know why at the time, nor do [ now, except that 
was looking quite red at something he was saying I could not. I think Ikj saw my resiTVO, but he 
to her ; and he looked all smiling and lover-like, shewed no sign, for he talked much im he used to. 
I looked hard at Eflie, and she was as pale as death. We walked on slowly Rid(> by side for some time, 
‘0 Arthur! you hypocrite,' she gasped ‘Oh, although somehow it seemed a short time. 1 found 
how can he <lo it I* ami the <ieep Lears welled up that he was not quite so gay in his conversation 
in her pure blue eyea 81ie pnt her hoail on my as usual ; just a shade of gravity seemed to have 
shoulder, and I clasped her in my arms, and again come over him. Amongst other things he talked 
we cried together. I felt very miserable too, more of bis return to Oxford and of a ri^solulion be had 
so than I could account for at the time. m,nde to recover his lost time. ‘ hancy I’ bn said ; 

Jfour after hour I Jay awake that night thinking ‘ quarter of a century olil and still at school ! * 
over the sad human scheme that was being laid But no word passed between us in the liMst 
together by that dreadful dark lady of the Orange ; relative to his engagement, which all the peojde 
and the more I thought of it the more my heart in the country roiiml know of by this time. We 
grew heavy and sore. To thiuk of his whole life’s parted, as we met, with formal Iwws. I was 
happiness destroyed in that way by his own going to shake hands with him, but was too 
mother. And he so handsome, and every one late, so wc parted cereiiioiiiously. Effio says there 
so proud of him, and his endearing manly ways, is no doubt about bis ])assing all bis examinations 
1 seemed to look like this far into the future Ibis time, us be cau be deeply clever when lie 
years, and 1 seemed to sec him tied to his plain choostts. 

stupid wife — not a good fealurc in her face., and Sejdemher 2. — T am constantly meeting Arthur 

her gait 0 dear ! it was all so dreuilful to Sidwyn on my w'alks now ; hut 1 am hardly ever 

think of. Blit what, after all, docs it matter to alone; either Miss Stanhope or Mr Salkehl is 
me ? Only for dear Effic’s sake, of coarse, for it with me ; so 1 have had no more conffcleniial 
will almost break her heart Wliy does not his talks ; if our talk could be called confidential 
Mhcr interfere ? He looks as cold and iinsym- He oiicii rides out with his intended, and it seems 
pathetic as a smiling stone statue. He has no they are asked out together to evening parties, 
more feeling than the marble effigy of his ancestor, He is a general favourite, whatever she may be, 
(’olonel Pridcaux, in the chancel of the church. poor girl I 
I cannot get Air Salkcld to look on this enor- Sept. 25. — Received a letter from London, 
moua fault of Airs Selwyn .as I do ; he says it is They all insist on my going back at once, as 1 
all right enough, and that Miss Cessford is a very have exceeded niy leave of absence. My uncle 
worthy young lady. But what lias that to do with inclosed a touching letter from little Ned. 
it f . What is worthiness, if he cares no more for Sept. 28. — The result of my London letter hiw 
her than he does for me, perhap.s? Indeed, I been a family council, with every member of it 
think he has quite forgotten me. We have not against my going back at all. If I consnlt ray 
met for a month, except Just distantly on Sundays, own wishes, and incline to those who draw me 
Augtut 20. — 1 must write to-uigl:t, Sunday hardest, I fear that I shall never leave this dear 
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spot, for I liavo leurned to love it aud ull my 
friends liere very dearly. But I cannot foi^t 
that ray uncle and aunt have the first claim on me ; 
so buck. J luiist {TO, for that letter the other day 
was only the must pressin^r of several that had 
been sent. The council ended in no settled plan. 

1 had no lienit to plead iny own cause iijrainst 
(licni and aj^^inst myself. I must try each one 
separately. It is very hanl {;c)in;' airainst the 
stream, esjMU'ially when that stream is the current 
of my own wishes ; but niy duty is clear if my 
heart breaks. Mr Salkeld has tau<;ht inc the 
<livine Bi^niifieance of that Avonl duiij, and my duty 
is to coiKiiier stdiishness. 

Sept, 30. — I have made a coiujn'oinise. It is 
settliid that I go Ixick to liondon for the winter. 

* *11161 as if for a visit,' tlio ileur vicar said. 1 erm- 
fess that 1 am a little, just a fUtU disappointed. 

I was wishing they would list; strong measures to 
detain me a little longer. But Mr Salkeld and his 
compromise settled the matter. Ah me ! Rilie 
w'ill miss me, 1 am afraid. SShc is violently 
opposed to my going, and will hear of no compro- 
mise. ‘Who would be buried in London?' she 
.- aul. ilfem. — How sweet it is to be loved like Uiis. 

• • « • 

Here my diary euds, ami it was never resumed ; 
so the ramainder of the story of those sad years of , 
my life iiiiisl flow from my pen in such fashion as j 
<!oiucs Soonest to hand. I shall therefoiie gather ! 
together the threads of my narrative from memory 
elnelly. A few years ago —nay one year ago — I 
could not have written that whieh I now jiropose to 
M'l'ite, though it had been to save a life. But ifiud 
that 1 eau now look back on the past mure calmly, 
and ill a mood iiioiv. befitting one who has done 
with the present world as surely as a iiuii beliiiid 
her convent walls. 1 have struggled hard — so hard 

to attain this more peaceful .state of being. I 
have fought against my erring nature ; and in 
prjiy(?r, 1 have appealed to the Supienic Disposer 
of all things. 1 have thus, 1 say, enLer(3il into the 
season of calm, the final plnise of sorrow. But 
how far from liapjiiiiess that rest of mind lies is 
not to be unduly spoken of again in these pages. 

1 will eiidenvoiir, thcrefoi-e, to write as if detailing 
the scones, uml the feelings of the ])ersoiis acting 
ill those scenes, os of suiiielliiiig apart from myself, 
with such assumption of fortitude us may be 
permitted me. 

My diary leaves off in the autumn of the year 
181-1, when, after a happy summer in the north, I 
returned to London for the winter iimiiths. My 
uncle, aunt, and cousins received me with open 
arms. They rejoiced ; we ull rejoiced (fur 1 could 
not help falling into their joy) like children. Dear 
little Ned danced round ami round me like a young 
W'ild Indian, and for a while fuigot the beloved 
subject of rabbits. Poor little man ! 

It was a winter of almost continual fog and rain, 
so that 1 was much indoors ; and it seemed to lue 
irksome bcyoml measure, after the open-air life at 
the dear old vicarage. But 1 sumiiiniicd up all my 
strength of will to restrain luy impatient nature, 
and to make myself useful to iii^ auut and among 
the cliildron ; and this discipline did me good. 
Our Chrisluias festivities were not very gay, for as 
I have bciuin mentioned, iny uncle was a stanch 
Nonconformist ; and the dear goiMl man held many 
opinions that 1 never could think either just or 
reasonable. Nevertheless we had parties in our 


own little set, and enjoyed ourselves in u <|uiet 
way. But ulien and olLeii did my heart carry my 
thi>ugliLH back to dear Northumberland — to the 
dear little village, and those there that I loved so 
well— to Siilwyii Grange and Ellie— deiir KlKe 1 
^ 1 drLNiint one night E saw the (Grange by moon- 
light. I shall never forget the horror of that 
dnmin. I saw the old batileiiicnts, the iiiulliotied 
window's, and the cloud of dark ivy which clung 
to the walls, lying all deep in slnuluw - dark and 
si)mbre as Iho tomb. Siidilcnly a great ilood of 
light lell over all the place, ami everything stood 
out clearly and distinctly us under the mid-day 
sun. 

Slow and awful on ilic hnshcil air tolled once^ 
twice, the heavy boom of tin: death-bell— -the bell 
whose tongue I knew ; but in my dream the sfniml 
of it was weinl and oppressive, uml 1 felt upon my 
liewildercd senses a weight of stilling sorrow and 
suspense ; and ever a dark funOuxling. Then 
the hall-door of Selwyii G range opened slnwdy and 
silently, as if by unscoii hands, and looking within, 
into the gloomy ohl hall where the armour haugs, 

L saw ail open collin on ti-estlcs. Sliadowv and 
iiidistiiict it seemed, and I could iiot -altliough 
my lieavt-stringH alinost broke in the eilbrt — make 
out tiie face of the occupant. But as 1 looked, and 
lof>kcd iigain, I became aware of a dark inn Hied 
ligiii'c Ktuiidiiig liy the side of the collin — standing 
emet and motionless, but looking dow'ii, seemingly, 
with an intent and mournful gaze. It was the 
figure of a man ; but 1 could get no sight of liis 
face, w liicli was closely covered w'illi a cloak. Then 
I also seemed to become aware of a second figui'C 
ill the presence of the dead : that of a woman, also 
in deep funereal r()lie.s, and with long inasses of 
black hair tlowing all around her. A deep sense 
of impending evil seemed to thrill me like icy 
staUs at the sight of this woman, and 1 gasped to 
litter a wonl of warning to the tall iiiullled iigiire 
standing o))|H)site, seemingly unconscious of her 
presence ; but in vain, for 1 could not form one 
ailiculate word. My agony was fearful ; for 1 saw 
the hand of the w'oinan raised aloft os if to strike, 
and heaiti a voice exclaim : ‘ Die, Arthur ! last of 
your race ! ’ Then the blow fell like silver gleam 
upon the breast of the motionless figure, and ag.ain 
clanged out the deep hollow voice of the bell. At 
the same instant I awoke to a sense of life, writh a 
wild pien:ing cry that rang in my cars with the 
boom of the death-bell, and niy w'hole body writhed ^ 
and trembled with tierce mental siiircring. My 
aunt rushed into my room, and 1 clung to her and | 
moaned ami implored her not to leave me to | 
TiiY^lf to sleep out the rest of that dreadful 
night. 

About a fortnight uftcnvaTils I rectuved a letter 
from £Qie with the uew's of the death of her 
graiulfallier ; and that Arthur, who was at home 
at the time, liatl quarrelled with his mother oil 
the very day of the funeral, which took place at 
midnight by torchlight, at the old church ; and 
that, when urged by Mrs Selwyn to press his suit 
with Miss Cessford, he hod bitterly reproached her 
witli the part she hod taken in the matter. But 
KHie wrote that he still held to the engagement, 
w'ilh a sort of despairing resolution. This, it 
appeal's, was the lirst time that Arthur had 
expressed in wonls his dislike to the match ; 
and Klfie thought that he w'oiild not have done 
so but that his mother imporluiicd liim in tlic 
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presence of the ileml. Eflie chancerl to enter the 
room at the time, and so slie witnessed the scene 
hetwixt mother and sou — so alike, and yet so 
unlike 

I need not follow in detail the inonofrmous 
round of our daily life at my uncle's hi)ua(\ I 
tried my very best, and with my whole heart to 
nccomintMlutii my life to theirs and my ways to 
their ways. But cvcrniore the lon^iii^ would 
come for one sight only one, said my traitor 
heart — of that other home in the. far nortli. This 
longing grew more and more as the weeks and 
months of the long winter rolled on, and at times 
1 was iniserablp. ; and though 1 strove hard to 
conceal it, my relatives Ix'gan at l.ist to be aware 
of the change in me. 1 was filled with grief and 
shame ivlicn my kind aunt gently ipicstioned me 
on the subject, and 1 could give no reason for 
iny strange disquietude. I asserted over and over 
again that T was cjiiite happy, not deceiving 
myself nor dcc(‘iviiig others. At tiim's I almost 
hated myself, and tried to force myself into con- 
tentment ; but all ill vain. And ecpially in vain 
did I try to analyse the mental state into which T 
hiul fallen ; 1 was blind to myself ; and irrational 
morbid fancies began to assiiil me, and always, 
ever growing, that craving for what I knew not, 
except tlint some ])haiitom hand for ever iminted 
Nortnwanls. Some iiresistilile influence scemcfl to 
drive the cun-ent of my sleeping and waking 
thoughts in that one direction. 

It was agreed by niy uncle ninl aunt that T 
Avauted cliniige. ‘ Young people cannot be bound 
doAvn always to routine/ reasouc<l tlic <lear gofsi 
folks ; aiKl so, as the spring caiiie round, it 
was understood that I should once inont visit 
Northnmherlaiid. Oil, the soothing joys that 
settled upon iny nii quiet luiart, my ixiliellions 
iinkiiowiiig heart, when this was resolved amongst 
us ! 

The lime came ; an<l once iiioiu T anived at the 
dingy inn at XcAvcastle, and this time Mr Salkehl 
himself met me with the wnveyance, thus making 
Mark Jervaso a bitterly discontented man, be said. 
And in truth, Mark (with whom I Inwl con- 
trived to strike up quite a friendship) was as sour 
os vinegar about it Kllie was at the vicarage 
to receive me Avitli the others ; and again I 
found myself once more under that roof! The 
dear girl looked sad and ill ; and as soon ns we 
were alone she disburdened her heart to me. 
Lord Fraiuliiigtoii liatl made her an olfer, and she 
hatl refused him jMmit-bhnlc, and another family 
quarrel had been the cnnsccpience. But it wju? 
all made up again, she said ; for her mother had 
thrown out a hint about Gavin Cessford and his 
four thousand a year. That gentleman ha«l, it 
seemed, become all at once exceedingly shy, think- 
ing probably, that if a lord was not goo<l enough, 
a country squire Avould be laughed at ; so it ha^l 
befallen that Eflic, the star of beauty of all the 
nortli, was left for the time lovcrless. But that 
was no aiiliction to ber ; she was dreadfully uneasy 
on her brothci^s account. 

* Dear Bose ! it is not natural the way he takes 
it. On the marriage question he is apathy itself. 
Oh, if 1 were a man, would I be so driven for all 
their p.altry money 1 * she said, firing up. 

1 soon saw that poor Etfic’s fate in matrimony 
was a very secondary matter in her mothei^s eyes 
compared with that of the adored son ; and yet 


that son, so dearly loved, she Avas Tiithles.sly con- 
demning to a life that must prove to him a living 
duitli, from what Eilio said. Arthur Sclwyn 
hod quitted the university, and was at that tiinu 
serving in the militia ; for all the country was 
then ill arms, and wild rumours were on every 
tongue about the great dethroned Emperor, Avho 
hail recently escaped from Elba. 

IMr Salkeld and I soon fi*ll into our accustomed 
grooA-e. Many calm and happy days avc passed 
together at this time ; and I gradually found the 
mail fever of hcuirt and brain, that hail so cruelly 
tortured mo in Jjondon, yield to his inllueuco and 
the bcnoficent labour of the daily Avork ho gently 
impo^d on me. Ah ! I was soon to know how 
delusive Avas this calm, tliis lull of feeling, that 
had been granted me so mercifully. Too soon tins 
angry tide of tlie turbulent lieaft disturbed tliis 
fair serenity. But at the time I believed myself 
to be thorougbly happy, except that now and again, 
when 1 was Avith EIHe, some, look of hers, soino 
motion, or some tone, of voic.e, would pierce my 
heai't like a knife ; 1 knew not why. So iiiucli did 
Mr Salkeld and 1 .seem to understand each other, 
ami MO open-hearted seeiueil our daily intercourse, 
that the incident which I shall now relate did not 
conic as a surprise. ; indeed 1 was in some inensiirc, 
.almost iiiironscioiiBly, ^ircpariid for something of 
the, sort (»ccnrriii''. 


OOSSIB ABOUT LIGHTHOUSES. 

A STii.AMii-: lonely life iiiiisl be tlial of the liglii- 
kccpiTH in snc.li a lighthouse ns the Eddysloiie, 
the Ikdl-Ilook, or tiio Skerry vorc ■ three men 
dwelling by tliemsi*lvcs in a sea-girt tower, apart 
from ail tliii rest of iriankiml, on a rock orien 
entirely covered by the sea, far from the ncan.-st 
shore, and all coininuiiicntion Avilli it not unfre- 
qiKuilly cut olf for weeks by stormy weather, 
Avhich makes landing on the rock impo.B.sil}le ; the 
AA'aves often dashing rnrioiisly against the liglit- 
liiin.Be, almost to the height of the laiiterii, and 
sending their spray far over its highest pin- 
nacle. Many scenes of grandeur and sublimity 
they must behold, such as ca'cii the stuiitest- 
hearted ciui hardly contemplate without awe ; and 
many scenes also of great beauty, 'vhen the sky is 
clear, and the Avide, expanse of Avatcr is brightened 
by the sunshine, and the smoke of steamers ami 
Avhitc sails of ships giA'o a picas' iig variety to the 
prospect. Yet it secins almost impossible that 
time should not occasionally liang hisavy on their 
liands, notwitlistanding all the resources of tlio 
library Avith AvhIch tlicy are supplied, and the 
duties which they arc called on to dischai^e, among 
the most important of which am the liglitiiig and 
extinguishiiig of the. laiiqis, attending to them 
Avhilst lighted, Kiipplyiiig them with oil, eh*aiiing 
glasses and reflectors, keeping the machinery in 
proper Avorking order when the light is a revolving 
one, and ringing a bell or making fog-signals 
during fogs — duties that involve a great responsi- 
bility. Shut out from the rest of the world, any 
unusual incident must ho of peculiar interest to 
men so sitnutod ; and some of the incidents that 
do occur are in their own nature veiy interesting. 


aoSSIP ABOUT 

Some lighthouses are in pleasant Kitiiatiqiis on 
the sea-coast, and consist of a tower elevated 
iiiCToly to a height sntticient for properl}- shewing 
the light, with the houses and gaidcns of the light- 
keepers adjacent to it. Others are in lonely places, 
far from other habitations of men ; on high rocky 
promontories, where they overlook the waves and 
are exposed to the utmost violence of winds, and 
where the voices of sea-birds mingle with that of 
the ev(!r restless sea ; or on wastes of barren sand, 
where sparsely growing grasses are almost the only 
vegetation. Some are on islands large enough to 
afford space for gardens, or cvcii pasture for a' cow 
or two ; others on islets so small that their surface 
exhibits only patches of gniss, and it is with difli- 
culty that the light-keepers can cultivate a few 
vegetables ; whilst others still, are on bare rocks i 
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there is a patch of grass before the door, and the 
tower rises to a height of one hundred and forty- 
four feet alx>ve the sea. The Smalls Lighthouse, 
also off the coast of South Wales, is on a low rock 
about twenty miles from land, but so large that 
there * Is room to walk about.' It is above high- 
water mark ; but we are told, ^ the sea breaks all 
about ilic lantern of the old lighthouse, and over 
the new building when thcro is heavy weather.’ 
The ‘old Iniilding' wjis a wooden lighthouse 
erecteil in 1778 ; the ‘now hnihling' a stone one 
in c<}urse of eivclion in IWof), when the visit of the 
Commissioners was paid. 'J’he Coinniissioners mid, 
from information given to them by the hcod- 
kee])cr, that ‘ green seas i)ass up to a point about 
thirty-two feet above the level of the rock.’ If 
this is the case in the Irish Sea, what must be tlio 
height to which ‘green seas’ reach on the light- 
house lowers in the Atlantic Ocean! As to the 


often washed by the waves, or on rocks which, 
together with the base of the lighthouse itself, are 
covered by the sea at high-water. In the last- 
named cases, the tower is the only Iniilditig, the 
light-keepcra dwelling in it when on duty ; it is 
constructed so »ns to defy the utmost fury of the 
wavers, and is elevated to siurh a height that in 
htoi'ins they may not dash against iU lantern with 
violence sullicieiit to injure it. 

I'he force of the waves and the height to which 
they dash against lighthouse towers in the ma*t 
exposed situations, are astonishing; and wc cannot 
coiiUMupIntn them without rellorting how great a 
triumph of sci(?nce ami art those buildings are, 
aud how strange life in them must be. We find 
some intorcstiiig iiiforiiialioii on these points in 
Uio copious Appciidi.x to the Report of the Royal 
(Commission appointed in LSoS to inquire into 
the ooiLilitiiiii and iiianagcineiit of lights, buoys, 
ami beacons -a bulky parliamentary blue-book of 
1801. At the Lcjiigsliips liighthonse, on the top 
of a conical rock opposite Land’s End, tlio Com- 
ini-sionera were told by the liead-keeper that in 
hc^avy weather, waves bivak about the lantern 
sevcnly-iiine feet above high-water mark ; ami 
that on one occasion the sea lifted the cowl olF the 
tup HO as to admit a great deal of water, by 
which several of the lamps were extinguished, 
and all the iinm were employed in haling till 
the tide fell, lie added that tliorc is a cavern 
iindcT the lighthoiisn .it the end of a long split in 
the rock, and when then*, is a heavy .sea the noise 
produced by the escape of ])ent-up air from the 
(xiverii is so great that the men uin hanlly sleep. 
Coiiccmiiig the Scilly Rishops’ Lighthouse, on a 
ruck in the south-west of the Scilly TkIcs, of which 
the (^mmissionors siiy that the building is ‘ per- 
haps the most exposed in the world,’ they give the 
report of the head-keeper that ‘the spray goes 
over the top of the lighthouse,’ the height of 
which is one hundred and ten feet At the South 
Bishop Kock Lighthouse they were inforniud that 
‘spray occasionally strikes the lantern, and it lias 
broken the lower windows of the dwelling-house’ 
-—that is, of the part of the tower so called. Yet 
the South Bishop Rock Lighthouse is on a rock— 
off the coast of South Wales— of such size that 


force of the waves, although no stone had been 
rtimoved from its ])lacc since the work of the new 
building hegan, an irt>u bar was shewn tii the 
Conimissiuncrs, about two inches thick, and iixed 
ill the rock, which lind hcaui bent like a wire. 

The height to which the waves sotmliiiies rise 
when they dash agaiiiKt rock, luis been found 
at the North L-nst Lighthouse to ho far greater 
than appears from any of the instances nlrearly 
addiicm. This lighthouse is one of the most 
recently erected on our coasts, and is of special 
interest as being situated at the most northern 
point of land in the Riitish Ishamls. It is built on 
a s/(w/c or oullying rock of conical form, of nearly 
two liuiulrod ieet in height, at the north end of 
Unst, the northernmost of the Shetland Isles. 
The rock, as seen from the .south, very much 
resembles a sugar-loaf in form ; ami its steep slope 
could only be scaled with dilliciilly, previous to 
the cutting of stei)H in ir. On the north it is 
nearly perpendicular, and exposed to the full 
‘fetch’ of the ocean. The top of the rock affords 
little more space than is sutticiciit for tlie site of 
the lighthouse. There is only one ]>art of the rock 
where a lauding can be elfcctcd, and that of courso 
only in favourable weather ; so that the light- 
kecpcirs an: as completely cut olf from communi- 
cation with the rest of the worhl us if their islet 
abode W(>ro many miles from hind. The dwelling- 
houses of their fuiiiilies are on the ishiiid of Unst. 
Thu first light shewn here was from a temporary 
tower erected in LSri-l, at the suggestion of tlic 
Admiralty, for the benefit of the North Se.! squoil- 
rou ill the Russian War. A temporary inni light- 
house and ilwellings were constnicted at (Glasgow, 
and cairriud to the spot, with all materials and 
stores, by a steamer ; and light \vas shewn after 
little more than two monlhs, although landings 
were accomplished with ditliciilty, and everything 
hod to be carried to the top of the rock on the 
bocks of labourers. The temporary buildings 
being nearly two hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, it was supposed that they would have 
nothing hut wind and rain to withstand. But in 
Bcccmber, during a severe gale from the north- 
west, the sea broke over the rock, broke heavily on 
the tower, ami broke open the dwelling-house and 
deluged it with water. Similar Ktoniis occurred 
during the winter: seas fell with violence on 
the iron roof of the dwelling-house, and on the 
lantern of the lighthouse, so tliat the light-keepers 
began to entertain serious doubts of their own 
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pafcty. . It was* xvsolvctl, there t'ora, to raise the 
iiornmneqt strncture fifty feet nhovc the rock. 
This lifi^thouse was coiiipletecl in 1858. 

Most lopcly und remote from nil the ordinary 
scenes of busy huiiinn life iu-e the lijrhthonsos uf 
Skerryvore and Diibh-inrtaij' ; towers of one hun- 
dred and forty feet hi^h, on rf)ckH in the Atlantic. 
I)nhh-iartai{; is a rock of considenihlc size, risiiifi; 
above the level of hi^h-water, but over whicli the 
waves break in a moderate j'nle. It lies in tlie 
open ocean, twenty miles from the island of Mull, 
and a like distance from that of (Jo 1 onsa 3 \ Skeny- 
A'ore is a reef of low rockfs equally in the open 
ocean, about twelve miles from the island of 'Piree, 
where the families of the li^ht-keopers live, and 
about twenty miles west from Iona. 

Life in such a li^lithoiisc must be soiiiewhat 
monotonous, notwithstanding all its duties and 
responsibilities. M'^e am ^bid to learn that every j 
lighthouse and light-vessul on the British coasts is ' 
providiMl with a library. We hope the libraries , 
are really good ones," and contain a sufficient 
niiinber and variety of books. Ihit we are enrions . 
to know what amuseiiieiit the light-keeiuu-H may at > 
any time find, or what variety of incident, other . 
than what ari.ses from the changes of the wc:itlier j 
and the sight of passing ships ; and the blue-book 
already referred to tells us something of this, ‘ 
although iiiiicli less than we could have unshed. 
At Skerryvore they soinctimes catch a few fish, I 
‘ such us little cod and rock-fish.* They occasion- | 
ally see seals, but when the seals come about the j 
1 ‘ock no fish ran be got. It is curious, however, I 
how S(ddoni in the nolices given of the lighthousas | 
aiiytliiiig is said about fish or fisliing. We have | 
been able to dlscovitr only two instances of the ! 
kind besides that of Skerryvore. We are told tbat 
at the Bell Hock the keemu's catch ii few fish ; and | 
that at the southern of the two lighthouses on the ! 
Maidens* Bocks- two rocks about half a mile apart, ; 
and (tight niihts from the sliore, on the iiorth-(*ast 
coast of Ireliind they catch fish off the rock, and ' 
the head-keiqwr ‘ has a boat of bis omi, ftjr the use j 
of the Ixn's to catch fish,* Trobably, how(»vp.r, fisli- ! 
ing is :i more conimon amuseimuit of light-kccpcu's j 
than can he. learned from the lihiediook, and it ■ 
may be supposed that the CWmissioners did not 
inquire very carefully' about it. Of seals, menlioii 
is made only in one instance besides that of Skeriy- 
voi*e. 'riie h(^ad-keepnv at iIkj Snudls Taglithoiise 
once cauglit a young seal by ditscending from tlic 
tower and jilacing a bag in front uf him os he slept. 

* He poked him up with a slick, and in he went.' 
lie was more fortunate, than Tfectur M*liityre in the 
adventure with the phoca related in tho A ntiqfwr if. ; 

Birds arc much more frequently mentioned in j 
this blue-book than any other kind of living cma- 
tiires. The head-keeper at the Smalls sai(l ‘ tfiat I 
he had (*jinght woodcocks in September, as also < 
larks, stiirlings, and blackbinls. Five years ago, ; 
lie caught a partridge on the night of the; first | 
of September. He thought that probabl}*^ the j 
shooting had driven him out to sea. "He was ■ 
very fat indeed.”* It will be remembered that 
the" Smalls Rock is twenty miles from land. At 
South Stuck Lighthouse, which is on the west coast 
uf Angh'soa, on an island under a cliffy and joined 
to the land by a bridge, Hhc sca-binis arc pre- 
seiTed as a natural fog-signal, and are tame. Qulls 
sit on the walls and close to the lighthouse, 
and scream coniinually. A few white rabbits sat 


among the young gulKs, and seemed on terms of 
perrc(:t intimacy.’ The screaming of the sua-biids 
that frequent rocks and islets is again mentioned 
as a useful natur.il fog-Higiial, in the case of the 
Skerries, on the north- west coast of Anglcseo. Tint 
Skerries Lighthouse * is built on a lu-w island of 
some extent, covered with birds, mostly terns, 
which are preserved. No other fog-signals are 
used hero ; but mariners can determine, their posi- 
tion by distinguishing the noise of the bii-ds which 
frequent these two stations * — namely the Skerries 
and the South Stack. We confess we would rather 
not be oil board of a vessel whose position it was 
necessary lu determine by such means, in prox- 
imity to rocks so dangerous. *Tlie birds which 
kill themselves against the lanterns* at the Skerries, 
w(* are told, ‘are starlings, thrushes, blackbirds, 
larks, linnets in flocks, and ducks occasionally.’ 
Of Copeland Lighthouse, on an island of consider- 
able size at the (intranre of Belfast liOugli, we i-ead, 
that the binls killed .arc hlackhirris, thrushes, 
starlings, larks, liiimds, ducks, and widgcunis. At 
the Maidens, ‘ a few duck and teal am killed, but 
.seldom.’ At Skerryvore few biids are killed ; 
those tbat are being niuslly blackbirds, tlirii.shes, 
and starlings. Once a woodcock was killed. At 
the lighlhousc on Bncbau Ness, a promontory 
lu Aberdccnsliiri*, starlings and blackbirds alone 
arc mentioned as e.vtT being killed. At tlie Bell 
Bock, few birds are killed; but thrushes and black- 
birds occasionally arc in winter. The birds kilh^l 
at the Isle of May bigliLbonse are starlings, 
ihriLshes, blackbinls, woodcocks, and small land- 
birds. It is added th.at *no sc.a-binls ever kill 
themselves.’ At the Fern Islands Lighthouses, 
blackbirds, tbrushes, and ducks fire killed, but not 
many. 

Meagre as is the iiifurnnilion thus collected, it 
in interesting. The opinion has long lieeii pretty 
generally entovlaiiied by naturalists that birds of 
ii.a.>«s.age perform llii'ir migralions chiefly by night, 
we see flocks of swallows congregating by day, 
when the linu* for their (Uqiarlure aj)|)i'ouches, but 
we inrely sue them depart. Some iiioriiiiig we find 
thp 3 ' arc gone. Other birds, it would a])pear, often 
choo.se the night for llieir lliglil.s. T.s there in this 
a pmvision of nature against tlie dangers to which 
they might be exposed during the. day fiinii hawks 
and otluT binls of pn*y ? Birds, it appisirs, in 
their nocturiiiil fligliU arc altrac:-^! by a bright 
as insects arc b}’ that of a candle, or salmon 
by the torch that is n-^ed by leislcnvi's for ‘burning* 
a river; and thus it happens lliat, flying with 
great rapidity, they dash thenistdves against the 
lantern of a lie'll (house and lose their lives. But 
how is it to be accounted for that starlings, 
ihnishcs, blackbirds, linnets, and other non-mi- 
grating land-biitls should in their flights go so 
far out to sea as some of the liglitbouscs where 
we are told of their being killed? What iiidii(‘.cs 
them to ]ia8S, as porha]is thi^)' am doing, fi\>in one 
shore to another many miles distant I These ara 
(piestioiis which we cannot answer ; but the facts 
upon which they are foumlcd may help us to 
understand the gimcrol distribution of our native 
birds over all parts of the British Islands that 
are suilahlc for their respective habits and require^ 
inents. It is also particularly noteworthy; that no 
sea-birds, such as gulls, terns, &c. ever kill them- 
selves on the lighthouse lanterna That this 
statement of the light-keepers of the Isle of May 
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accoi'da willi tbe general experience uf light' | 
keepers everywhere, appears from the fact, that i 
no iiiuntioii is made uf any seiirhinl os amongst ; 
the birds killed at any other lighthuusc. it ! 

he that the sea-birds of the vicinity get faiiiiliarisi;d | 
with the light, and learn to avoid the lunturn ? C ))■ j 
arc we ratlier to suppose that never Hying by niglil, ; 
they are not expnstsl to its dangerous ulLiaction i 
I'hnt water-fowl of the duck tribe are ainoiigsl the 
birds Hoinetinies killed is not surprising, when we 
consider their ])ower3 of flight, and the uiigraUiry 
habits of some of them that conic to our shoivs 
ill great flocks from the arctic regions in winter. | 
A case ]iaj»peiied some years ago of a wild-duck | 
which flew against the lantern of Flaiiiboi-ough j 
Head Lighthouse, and smashed it the lantern j 
to atoms. The mangled buily of the poor bird wius 
afterwards picked up by the kuejiers. 

It is inucli to be wished tliat sonic of the light- 
keepers of our liglillioiiscs would make notes of 
their observations concerning s(;als, whales, biids, 
lislies, and other animals. Such records Avould be i 
valuable ; and might nut some of them occupy I 
their leisure hours in the study of natural history f ; 
'flioy would find it a <lolig1itful resource in any of - 
its hninches which they might choose to prosecute ; | 
and we venliiru to rccominciid it to any uf thenn J 
who may read this ]iaper. Tiitercsting observations j 
would tiien coilaliily be iiiadi>, ami new facts added j 
to our stores of knowledge*. | 

Life in the lighthouBe is sometimes varied by tlie ! 
arrival of other visitors than seals or birds. " The 
keepers of the Smalls Lightliouse told the Cum- j 
niissioncrs to w'hose Kejiort w'o have been so much | 
indebted, that * a foreign ship once struck at the 
cud of the rock in broad daylight. The crew, 
twelve men, leaped ou shore ; the vessel drifted 
about three miles and sank. On being asked how 
they fed so many men, the keepers replied that 
they always had six months’ provisions when tliey 
e^ine oif.’ ^)Ollle lighthouses, easily accessible, :u'o 
much visited during suinmer by tourist^} and pleas- 
ure-parties. (ludrcvey Lightliouse stands on a 
small islet otf tlie coast uf (.\)rnwal1,at the entrance 
of tlie llristol Channel, and the keepers reported 
that the islet had been visited by a Ihousaml 
lK*ople on Whit-^rornlay LsOJ). The head-keeper 
of the Skerries Lighthnuso, when visited by the 
members of tbe Royal Commission, apologised for 
the condition of his lighllumse although they 
thought it in lieauliful oixler— saying that it was 
not so clean as it should be, * because two hundred 
and fifty school children and their teachers visited 
the island yesterday from Holyhead, in a steamer.’ 
Tliey drank half a butt of water, which is 8i.‘arce at 
the Skerries, and wouU put their fingers on the 
brass-work. 

Lonely as life in a lighthouse must often be, the 
keepers seem to be w^ondorfally conleiiled with 
their lot The under-keeper at the Smalls indceil, 
complained to the lighthouse (Juiiiiiiissioiiers that 
it was * rusting a fellow ’.s life away.’ Rut he was 
an exception to the general rule. The licud-kce]H!r 
i at the same place had been eighteen years lliere. 
The head-keeper of Innishoweu Lighthouse, at the 
entrance of Lough Foyle, was seventy ycai's old, 
and had been fifty-six years in the service. Many 
have entered the service young, and have grown 
old ill it Yet the icmiineration is not very great; 
certainly not more tlian ciiongli, when not only 
the nature of the service is considered, but the 


iinineiise iiuportancc of a faithful ilischarge of its 
duties. The four keepei's of the Bell Rock Light- 
house — three of whom are always ou duty, while 
one is with his family at Arbi’oath — have each 
fifty or sixty pounds a year, with house and gnnlen 
at Arbixiath ; a stated alliiwuiice of bmid, huller, 
ualiiu‘.ii1, vegetables, and beer ; iburpeiice a day fur 
tea, and a suit of uiiifuiin once in llireo years. 

INKKCTIOCS DISKASK PROPAGATION. 

On tliis subject, correspuiidents of tlie L'nfis/i- 
Medical Journal have lately oflered some whole- 
some warnings. Dr H. A. Ailbiit writes os fol- 
lows: ‘There are three comuioii ways by means 
of which infectious disi^ises may be very widely 
spread, and in the interests of siiiiitation, 1 desire 
to expose them. It is a very usual practice for 
])arents to take cliildreu suffuriiig fi-oiii scarlet 
IViver, measles, &c., to a public dispensaiy, in 
onler to obtain ailvicc and medicines. 1 need 
lianlly enlarge upon the dangers which arise 
from such a proceeding, both to the children 
themselves and also to the public. It is little 
less than crime to expose in the streets of a town 
and in the cmwdi'd waiting-room of a dispensary 
children afflicted with suck compkiints. Again, 
pei-soiis who arc mcovcriug from infectious dis- 
orders burrow books out uf the lending depart- 
ments of public libraries; these books, on their 
reissue to fresh borrowers, are sources of very 
great danger. In all libraries, notices should be 
posted up informing borruwei's that no books will 
1)0 lent out to persons who ai'e suffering from 
diseases of an infectious character ; and that any 
])erson so suffering will be. prosecuted if he borrow 
during the lime of his illness. Lastly, disease is 
spread by tract disti ibutui-s. It is the habit for sucli 
well-meaning |)cuplc to call at a huiisii where a 
])C!rsun is ill and to leave him a tract. In a week 
or so the tract is called fur again, another left in its 
piaa*., and the old one is left with another nersoii. 
It nciuls not much imagination to know with what 
result to liealtli such a practice will lead if the 
fir.-4t person he in scarlet fever or sinali-pox. The 
remedy for this is very simple ; if iiacts are neces- 
sary for sick people, let the dlslribiiturs give (not 
lend) to the people in their districts.’ He con- 
cludes by recoin mending ‘ all sanitaiy officials to 
use gre.:itcr endeavours in order to detect and 
]innish such evident violations of llie law.’ Dr 
Jlalherly calls ‘attention to another fertile soui\:o 
of infectious disease — namely, the letting out on 
hire of suits of monriiing clothes fur funerals. 
This practice is by no means uiicoiumon in poor 
iicigbbourhoods. ‘The clothing thus loanefl out 
from house to house may be, in fact often intro- 
duced into very hotbeds of iniectloii, and is, when 
not disinfected, a dangerous iiiediiiin fgr the sprcail 
of infection.* Dr Hutton oilers a warning on ‘ tlie 
reckless manner in which parents allow their 
! healthy children to mu into the luiuscs of ac- 
' (|uaiiitaiioeK who have ineinhers uf their families 
snflering from Hcarlalina, Ac. I have often semi 
ciiihli-en thus affected surrounded by a perfect 
levee of healthy playmatc.'s and under my own 
obscrvalion, I have seen the infection thus carried 
from the patient^ aud several families attacked ; 
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and only within the lust month, two cliildrun in 
separate fainilies Irat their Uvea in consequence.’ 
All vciy timely hints these. Tlie misfortune is 
tliey are not likely to meet with much attention. 


LOST JKWELS. 

In' addition to the anecdotes which have lately 
appeared in this Jmimal upon Lfist Jewels, a 
correspondent has sent us other two. They are 
as follow : 

^ Some years a^o I was admiring the handsome 
rings of a relative of mine, when 1 noticed upon 
her little finger an iiisigiiiricuiit little ring of pale 
gold set with a hloodstoiie. ‘Why do you n-ear 
that trumpery little thing?’ I asked ; and in reply 
she told me the following anecdote. 

‘ The night before iiiy eldest son was Iwrn, I 
undressed os usual in my hig IxMlroom up-stairs, 
and put my rings into a little china ])1ate (which 
contained some oatmeal used for washing my nands) 
on xuy dressing-table, i hod only two or three 
rings at the time, and amongst them was this little 
bloodstone, which had been given me by a school- 
friend before my marrisige. My boy James was 
born the next morning ; and so it came about that 
for the next fortnight or thnre weeks I neither woi-e 
nor thought of my rings. However, when I was con- 
valescent and (IressfMl for tlin first time, 1 Uiitiimlly 
looked for iiiy rings, and found all there exce])t 
the bloodstone. Search was made for it through 
the whole room, and afterwards through the 
whole house, but with no success ; it was not 
to bo found. I never thought for a niomonb that 
it had been stolen, for it is of little value ; and 
this turquoise lioop which had lain with it would 
have been much more attractive to a thief. Years 
passed ; and James ^ya.s a stuidy boy of ten, when 
some alterations being made in the house, the 
dooiiiig of my bcdinoiii was removed. Under 
one of the planks was found the skideton of a 
mouse with my bloodstone ring round its neck. 
It had evidently venture<l upon my toilet table 
in search of the oatmeal, had unwittingly pushed 
its head through the ring, and had retiimod to 
its hole to die : an unintentional thief stmnglcd 
by its useless prize.’ 

I’he second is an out-of-door story. A young 
lady, govt'mesH in a friend’s family, was one 
autumn day walking with her- pupils in their 
father’s kitchen-garden. The children pulling at 
their governess’s hands as she walked between 
tlieiii, loosened a ring which she wore, and before 
they noticed whither it sprang, the ring was gone 
from her finger and was noirherc to 1 m', seen. The 
ganlen-beds around, which had been m!wly dug 
over, were searched, so were the celery unit cab- 
bages growing near; but no ring was forthcoming. 
The governess mourned for the loss of her orna- 
ment, more particularly because it hail been her 
father’s signet-ring ; ami evciy day for some time 
she and her pupils searched the kitcheii-ganlen, but 
in vain. A mouth afterwards she returned home 
for a holiday, taking with her a Ixisket of giinlen 
produce, ns "a present to her mother from her 
pupils’ parents: when lo! almost the first thing 
unpacked from the country basket was a fine 
hearty cabbage with a close green heart, amongst 
whose curled blades lay the miich-lanienied, long- 
sought-for siguet-ring. 


THE FALL OP THE YEAR. 

Rustliku leaves, which everywhere 
Fall from biaiiuhon oold and bare ; 

Flcetinj! sunshiny fading o'er 
Ereexv tarn and wind-aw'ept moor ; 

Birds’ last farewell ere tliey ilee 
To a land lieyuiid the sea ; 

Moan of wintry wind o’erhead — 

Nature wcciis, for Summer 's dead ! 

Til my life a sad despair, 

Empty liojiCK and .*icliing care ; 

Vain regi-fte for Summer wmii*, 

Lonely tears as ilays go on ; 

Vacant gaise and fruitless ciy, 

Dreary, dull satiety, 

Moan at iliunglit of kisses fled — 

Memory weeps, for Love is dead ! 

But, tliDiigli withered leaves and scar 
Shrnad willi gloom the hlossniiis’ liicr ; 

Though the birds to othrr skies 
Ibiiso ilieir ainoruiis meliNlies ; 

Though the liekle sunshines woo 
Brighter lands and Ri?as more blue ; 

Shall not Spring's soft breath n.'stnre 
Blnssoii), IcaF, and bird oiiee mure { 

And though ra.K.sion’s heaven born power 
Ijnsted but for uiio brief hour ; 

Though tho.se kii»ses heart from lioarl 
Tore us — everiuorf* to part ; 

Though alone I ’m ilreaiiiiiig now, 

And in thy last sleep art thou-- 
Death, [lerhaps, sh.'ill, some glad day, 

I'ivo thoe hm:k to iii»* for aye ! 

DlSTllinUTION OF SKKDS IIV FANTIIKUR. 

Mr Alfred Since writes : ‘An interesting fact in 
natural history was revi*alod during the recent 
visit of H.IMf. the Prince of AValos to Indio. In 
one of the liiinting excursions in tlie neigh hour- 
huud of Baroda a panther was shut, and iiuineroiis 
RoeiU wem found to he attuclied to the skin. Thu 
seeds had two perfect hooks, manifestly designed 
to attach themselves to foreign bodies. As tiiu 
panther moved about it colh'cted llie seeds on the 
skin and carried them about wlierever it went ; 
but when it riibbeil against the shrubs, it of neces- 
sity hruslied some oil', and thus distributed them. 
The •su seeds wer« taken from the skin by an officer 
who was one of the hunting-party, and several 
came into the possession of Mrs Horner of Staines, 
a great lover of hurticultnru, v;lio did me the 
favour of sending me spccinieiis. I was so struck 
with the incident and the remarkable character of 
the seed, that, after accurately figuring it, I desired 
it to be sown at “ My (Jarden,** when it rapidly grew 
into a handsome plant, and {iroduccd beautiful 
clusters of tubular fiowerfl. It was immediately 
recognised to belong to the genus Maiiynia ; and on 
oxamiuutiuii, both Professor Oliver, of the Itayid 
Gardens, Kewg and Dr Masters agree that it is 
Marlynia diandra, a plant which, although intro- 
duced into this country os fur b^k as 1731, has 
scarcely ever been cultivated for many years. I 
havu placed my specimen in the hands of Mr 
Sowerhy, the Secretary of the Royal Botanic 
Society, Regent’s Park ; and the plant, with one of 
the seeds taken from the panther's skin, is now 
exhibited in the great conservatory.’ 

Printed end PaUiahed by W. k R. Ohakbkbs. 47 Peter 
ixoster Row, Loaf don, and 339 High Straet, Edivbuuou. 
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STORY OF THE MOSS HOLF^ 
Strangers travelling through Scotland will 
scarcely fail to he told of what wonderful things 
have been done during the last hundred years in 
the way of draining and improving land — the 
latest of these operations on a gigantic scale being 
those of the Duke of Sutherland. What has been 
clone one way and another has, in a sense, made 
the country, which is now a very ditferemt thing 
from what it was in the days of Or Johnaoii. The 
mountains, to be sure, are there os of old, and 
BO arc the rivers, but even the hills are changed 
in general aspect, for they arc either clothed or 
environed with plantations, or they have been 
inclosed os pasturago.'^. As for the rivers, their 
course has been cleared, and in many places lined 
with embankments, to prevent overflow in the case 
of floods. The most marvel Ions of all the changes, 
however, are those cifeeted on the valleys and plains. 
Beautifully laid out fields, diviilod by hedgerows 
or stone dikes, and brought to the highest pitch of 
agriciiltuial productiveness, have superseded open 
moors, morasses, and pools of water. 

How has all this been accomplished 7 It has 
been effected mainly by the outlay of laige sums 
of money by the land-proprietors. Intelligence 
and skill have of course been the presiding agents. 
The improvement of land has been a faaliion, a 
pride, we might almost say a craze, a mania. 
Naturally enough, the great land-owners, who 
belong to the peerage, have doii^ most And next 
to them as improvers may he zonked men, or the 
immediate descendants of men, who mode fortunes 
by some species of mercantile enterprise, and 
took their place among the landed gentry. Old 
families with hut a limited rent-roll, and some 
style to keep up, hut nothing derived from any 
profession, are, of course, able to do little. You 
know their estates^ os they cost up hero and there, 
by the shabby pdiugs for fences, the downcast 
old manor-house let in summer to strangers for 
country lodgings^ the dismal half-grown-up ponds 
and ancient water-conrsee^ snpeiBeded a century 
ago^ and still remaining a melancholy token of I 


impoverished gentility. Rut these antiquated- 
looking spots are exceptional and disappearing. 
The general rule is active local improvement along 
with a profuse dispcisal of money. From wealth- 
producing Ijanarkshire, from Kdinburgh and other 
centKiS of industry, from India and Australia 
have poured forth purchasers of estates, on which 
they have set to work, expending fortunes in 
reclaiming, planting, and ornamenting grounds, 
also in building picturewpie mansions, till the 
result has become whut we see before our eyes. 

Tt is but justice to say that in all cases the land- 
owners of every degree could have done very little 
unless for the powerful support of an intelligent, 
discreet, and well-to-do body of teimnt-fanners. It 
would have been of no use expending capital on 
land to be let to men who wore devoid of means 
to work it on a liberal and remunerative scale. 
The old and pooror class of tenants being gradually 
weeded out, there arise men of substance as tenants, 
and who, as regards tastes and habiU^ difler little 
from the owners of the soil Of course, these 
tenants look to their own interest. What they 
put into the land they expect to get back with a 
reasonable overplus in the course of their leostc^ 
and the expectation is usually realised. Fortunate 
men they must be considered ! Houses in a good 
stylo built for them and their servants. Every- 
thing put for them in an excellent condition, 
while the numerous outlays incurred on their 
account by the landlord, often sweep away all 
the rent that is got for years. The mania for 
buying estates under obligations of this nature is 
certainly very curious. For the mere honour of 
the thing— that of being land-owners, and num- 
bered accordingly among the ‘upper ten’' -fortunes 
arc sunk on land, yielding for the most port not 
two per cent. ; and as often, when rates and 
expenses are included, not one per cent, if any- 
thing at all. Happy land, where there is so 
much patriotic expemditure ! 

We propose to tell a little story about land 
improvement, which may he called thjs Story of 
the Moss Hole. It is a narrative illustrating the 
manner in which landed gentlemen in Scotland 
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liavc often been obliged by force of circumstances steailiiig to be modernised at a heavy cost New 
to put their hand in their pocket to effect objects cottars for labourers had to be built Much 
which wcni of about as much concern to the public planting for the sake of shelter had to be done, 
as to themselves. We advisedly say to the public, Roads and footpaths had to bo laid out in a 
because any costly operation in removing eyesores creditable stifle. Fences had to be repaired. An 
from a landscape, at the same time impiuviiig artificially irrigated meadow, tlio wliini of a 
climate, is a matter of public importance. All previous proprietor, had to be made into dry land, 
drainers from the Duke of Sutherland downwards, os it caused ague and bred hosts of black slugs, 
while perhaps looking chieily to their own tastes whidi nauscoudy crawled about in all directions, 
and immediate interests, may be viewed somewhat These and a number of other things, calling 
in the light of public lienelactors. unitedly for an outlay amounting to five figures. 

The Moss llulo was a bidcous-lookiiig though required to be got out of hand. In short, no 
not extensive morass on an estate having a mile proper opportunity occurred for attacking the Moss 
or two of boundary on -the 'rweed to the south. Uolu until the summer of 1876, when the sur- 
The morass was situatiuL in the hollow of a rounding field was in grass, and when a new 
field not far from the river. In shape, it was tenant-farmer could be dealt with. It was agreed 
a pandlclugriiiii, ninety -six yaida long, and by mutual contract that the pi’oprietor should be 
twelve yards across. Oii the surface grew coarse at the expense of d mining the Jlfoss Hole, and 
grjiss and rushes, ilencath, there was dark moss, that the tenant should only do the drivings of 
and })ools of water were seen at various spota material with horses and carts, from an adjoining 
The water was known to be tlie doinieile and knoll, to fill up the morass. Wlicii finished, the 
breeding-place of tliousands of fi f»gs, which at land, without any additional charge, was to be part 
certain seasons went forth to mcreate themselves of the available surface of the farm. It Wiis a sini]ile 
in tlie neighbouring fields and ditches. The water arrangement, conveiiipt and beneficial to both 
being smiii-stngiiau^ was the source of a kind of ^larties. Tho tenant-farmer would have a benefit, 
malaria. From it, in certain meteorological coudi- whatever that was, of uiiietcen years* occupancy, 
tions -as, fur instance, in cold evenings succeeding incidental to the improvement. The landlord 
a warm day, or in sudden inoniiug chills- -there would have hi>i property permaiiciilly iiii proved, 
arose low creeping mists, which hovered about We mention this as a common method of iinjirov- 
uutil dispelled by the rays of the sun. The only ing lauds in Scotland. The proprietor lays out tho 
outlet to the water in tlie morass was by a small money ; the tenant, in view of his nineteen years* 
run, which, getting into a ditch by the roadside, occupancy, recoups Iilinscdf for tlus tempomry use 
slowly trickled to tlie'l'wced, by mcaiis of a culvert of his carls ami horses ; such use being, as far as 
below tire railway. possible, at a season convenient to liimself. 

No otie could give any infonuation regarding The project for extinguishing the T^loss Hole 
the history of the Moss Hole, as it was popularly ^jotting vviml, a ccjnsiderable sensation was created 
named. For what anybody knew, it might have in the neighbourhood. There were dreadful 
existed since the b(!gimiiiig of the world. Each auguries as to what would ensue. ‘ The Moss 
successive ijroprictor of the lands had in liia Hole is of tiemcndous depth. No proprietor has 
turn been an improver, but all had successively evc»r flared to meildle with it. Any one who vfui- 
refrained from meddling with the ]!iloss Hole, tures into it will be drowned. Its bottom is far 
They let it alone, as someth ing too sacred and below the level of the Tweed, and any alteiii]it at 
serious to tackle with. So there it was, always its drainage is out of the (fuestion, Tho cost of 
as sUignaiit, and always os full of frogs as ever, filling it up, if it ever can be filled, will bo 
From its sliaiic and jiosition it almost cut tlie immense. It is not very nice to look at, but it 
field in two, and conscfjiieiitly it offered an would be much better to leave it alone. It docs 
intftmiption to ploughing and other operations ; no harm to anybody. What signify the few 
yet, as its eradic.ati(jii would possibly have added paddocks that come out of it ? Naebody cai'cs 
but slightly to the estimated annual rent of the a piii-liead about paildocks. They are inno- 
farm, any iiicouveiiienco from it was endured, cent creatures, lonp, louping aboay Such wero 
There are eyesores and nuisances, however, not the dismal ami grotescpie prognostications on tho 
to be tolerated on the score of cost of removal, subject. As on old habitu6, the Muss Hole was 
or what money Avill be diifctly mode by getting to a certain extent venerated. As a waif and stra^, 
rid of them, if considerations of that kind had wliich neither landlord nor tenant looked after, it 
prevailed, alas for the wuiilary improvement furnished (at some trouble, but that was nothing) 
or beautification of the country ! Tlie market- crops of rushes and rough grass, to be dried os 
value of most landed estates docs not depend on bedding for pig-slins, and so tar it was a popular 
the actuM return in shape of rciilul— that indeed, institution. 

os already said, being often very siiioll -but on Well, the terrible day arrives when the Moss 
the attractiveness and other generally n:eoinmend- Hole is to be attacked. Tlie first thing done is to 
able qualities of the property. Yet, with a know- ascertain its actual depth. There, close on the 
ledge of this fact the successive proprictoxs of the margin, stand some labourers wit^ their pickaxes 
land in question let the Moss Hole in all its and shovels, ready for anything. The superiii- 
hidcousness continue to exist, and to all appear- tendcut of works speaking in a quiet way to the 
ance it was destined to be a local annoyance longest-legged and presumably the most skilli^ 
till the end of time. of the men employed, says : * Robert, I think it 

When the present proprietor entered into pos- would not be a bad plan for you to walk ri^hfe 
a nniiiber of years ago, he viewed the Moss through the Hole from end to cud, and crosswise 
Hole with disgust, and resmved on its extirpation back and forward, with a good long stick in your 
as soon as some more clamant improveinenis and hand, to find out how deep it is.’ A neat sug- 
ornamentations were efi'ected. Then, was a farm- gestion this : to walk into a renownedly bottomless 
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pit It was almost as bad as askin'' a man to lead 
the forlorn<hope, ond nm a hundred chances to one 
of being shot Robert, an experienced hand, os 
jo,yons 08 if going to a wedding, fears nothing. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he heroically 
plunges into the Hole— stockingi^ shoes, trousers, 
imd all. The plan adopted to discover the depth 
was not perfectly scientific, but it answered quite 
os well as the most learned device that could have 
been fallen upon. Poking about, Hubert keeps his 
footing, sometimes up to the knees, sometimes up 
nearly to the waist. With his stick he accurately 
ascertains the various depths, and if of any use, 
he could have drawn up a chart of the soundings. ' 
It was sufficient to know that the morass was at 
most only from three to four feet deep. This 
settled the question os rcgaids the possibility 
of drainage. 

Country people know little of tlio theodolite. 
To calciilaic levels, they ordinarily use what they 
call boring- rods \ these an*, sticks with a cross-piec.e 
ulcuig the top like the letter T, over which, finm 
point to pointy they look with one eye shut in a 
knowing sort of way, and by this rough and ready 
contrivance — which we have no doubt is of vast 
antiquity- - they will engineer a gradient to a 
nicidy. Tlie lioring-rods, aide^l by a spirit-level, 
were in constant requisition for the ^luss Hole. | 
It was conclusively discovered that from the lowest j 
point in the murass there would be an outfall of j 
twenty-four inches to the culvert adjoining the I 
Twectl. That was good news. The Moss Hole ' 
stood condemned as an impostor. Its doom was ! 
sealed. I 

All Avas now plain sailing. Operations were. ! 
coiiimonccd by excavating a sufficient drain from I 
the outlet to tluj culvert underneath the railway, j 
111 this preliminary part of the business there was ! 
liard work, but no sort of difficulty. After ex- ! 
cavatiiig the required di'ptb, and allowing for a | 
gmdiial fall, the cutting was laid with glazed tile- 1 
pipes niiK! inches in diameter, cemented together 
with Purlhuid cement, so as to form a continuous 
water-tight tube. When completed, the length 
of this spacious tubular drain was n Iiundred and 
six yards. The water ran through it in a copious 
stream. Then ensued the active op(*ratioiis on 
the morass. A drain was cut along its southern 
side from end to end, anil several tributary dniins 
were cut diagonally ciusswisc. This was the 
nastiest part of the uiidcrlakiiig. 'J'lic W'orkmeii 
stood in water with feet and legs constantly wet 
There they were hacking away at the black moss to 
make clear runs for the water, whic.li ])oured out * 
on all sides. There was this satisfaction, that the 
more they cut into the moss there was the less 
water to run out, until at length no part was 
imdraincd. The mos^ like heavy black mould, 
Avas wheeled in barrows to the side. 

It was interesting to note that in xjroporlion as 
the water was drawn off, the top of the morass 
•sunk, until one could walk on it with a firm fool- 
ing. In the various operations, it was not pleasant 
to observe the discomposure 'of the colonics of 
froCT, which never could have contemplated so 
rude ^ and sudden an invasion of their ancient 
domain. Sprawling about, a few got away, but 
the greater number perished as victims of a 
relentless act of rural improvement ‘Play to 
yon, but death to us,’ as was said by the frogs 
in the fable. Two or three eels were secured, 


which duly figured at table in the ‘Big House,’ 
ns ‘ Stewed eels \ la sauce Matelotto ’ — as delicate a 
dish os could he. presented to a Parisian gourmet. 

In laying hare the foundation of the morass, no 
objects of antiipiarian interest were discovered. No 
one could squeeze a bit of romance out of it The 
hollow had simply been a convenient receptacle 
for field-drainage and rubbish. The laying down 
of common drain-tiles, four iuch(*s in diameter, 
throughout the several runs, in connection with 
the ^eat tubular drain, conrduded the artistic part 
of tiic process. Rough stones were packed W(.‘ll 
in, to allow the free percolation of water to the 
‘ dniins. Nothing mnained but to bring np tlie 
surface to the level of Ibc field. This was accfun- 
plishcd in the first place by jwuring in upwanls of 
a thousand cart-loads of stones .and gravel. Ncjxt 
by wheeling in with barrows the mossy material 
that bad been laid iiside, mixed with quantities of 
course sand, to give a proper consistency to the 
soil. In adjusting the surface, it was made to 
liiecn in with the slope in the field. The job was 
at an end ; and much merit is due, to all who with 
little rega^ to theii own comfort, helped f.o com- 
plete the undertaking. After a few years* cul- 
tun*, the spot will be scarcely distinguishable ; 
as is Iboiiglit it will be exceedingly fertile, 
j The cost of excavation, drain-pipes, and other 
I items of outlay, with workmen’s wages, alto- 
■ gether amounted to les.s than forty pounds, a ;«uin 
! considerably below what was anticipated. Had it 
' been much more it would have been well-spent 
1 money. To say nothing of the improvement in 
I climate, a blemish has for ever been removed 
! from one of the fairest .scenes on Tweedside, 

I Such is a little bit of specimen of the way in 
I wliich Scotland, as we now see it, has been niadis. 
i And many a landi-'d ge.nt1emau, thiiilviiig of bis 
I numerous outlays, would add, with a half-liumor- 
j om half-pensive shake of the head : ‘ TiiAT’.s II uw 

i TU£ MUNKV UOEk$.’ W. i . 

THE ARAB WIFE. 

A TALE OF THIS rOLTNE.SlAX SEAS. 

CHAPTER XII r. — HOME. 

AcroRDTxa to my imperfect knowledge of tlic 
science of navigation, and by (uilculatiiig the tiini.< 
and twists we had made, and allowing for the 
currents, I concluded that the pirogue could not 
be very far from the English settlements in West 
Australia. The shore trends inwuid consiclerably 
to the south, and as 1 had kept well out to sea, 
we were quite a hundred niiloa to the westward, 
and had to make much mure distance than I 
supposed, so tliat instead of making the land at 
noon, it WiLs near nnMniglit before I caught the 
first glimp.se of it in tin; nnjonliglit. It wsis right 
ahead. I ran down for the charts, lit a lamp, and 
began to s-liidy our whereabouts, whilst Fatima 
without a woni went up to the wheel. 

After puzzling my brains for some time, I at 
length realised that we were considerahlv south of 
Perth, where 1 intended to arrive ; and that the 
bold hcatlland on the starboaiil bow must be Foiiit 
Natnraliste. As this was evidently so beyoinl a 
doubt, by the peculiar configuration of the coast, 
which here makes a right angle, it was equally 
plain Uiat wc must stand again to the south, 
make a bold turn eastward, and then run in to 
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Aurastiu There was not much time to lose, as at 
midiiij'ht Bikur would come to take tlic wheel ; so 1 
went on deck and stood clear out to sea A<;ain ; 
and by the half-hour that elapsed licforc the ne^ro 
came up, the land in rear of us was the merest 
speck, almost imperceptible to negro eyes, more 
especially as Bikur looked for it steadily in the 
wrong direction. 

When I mliovcd him in the luorning, we tacked 
dead to eastward, and ran so for an entire day, 
sighting various co:u)ters, which surprised Bikur 
much. We were too far off to diHlinguisli the 
crews, so that ho remained ignorant of their being 
white men’s vessels. But he pondered something 
greatly oil day long, uiitl Fatima and T agreed to 
watch our sable friends narrowly. After running 
considerably to eostwanl, I commenced a series of 
tacks in the supposed direction of Augusta, and 
as it is a city set upon a hill, had little difficulty 
in making it Then Fatima got Vurifa to come 
and see the land, after which we closed the 
hutch, and ordered both the negroes to remain 
on deck, ’fhe numerous schooners and sloops, and 
occasional small steamers, which were either com- 
ing in or going out of the port, convinced them 
that we had arrived at sonic great city ; hut they 
saw clearly that we had deceived them, and had 
sailed to the white man’s country. My feelings of 
rapture would be hard to describe, and I know 
tliut I hailed every vessel that came near, from 
the delight I hud in hearing the hearty English 
words from my own countrymen. There are 
French settlements iioHli of Augusta, and Gcriuan 
villages cast of it ; but the immediate vicinity 
is populated, os is the city itself, exclusively by 
[English people from the soutliuni counties ; so to 
hear them speak was just like being at home. 
Tears rolled down my cheeks, and Fatima softly 
pressed my hand, as if to tell me that she sym- 
pathised with me, and was .as happy as 1. 

The wind chopped round to the westward, and 
favoured the pirogue, svliicii moved like a tiling of 
life through the placid waters of the broad harbour, 
sparkling with the sails of linndreds of small craft. 
Soon we came abreast of the city, and anchored 
within five hundred feet of the principal block. 
Then 1 called Yarifa and Bikur, whose curiosity 
bad greatly overcome their feelings of surprise, 
and told them both that they were free either to 
go with 118 or to stay in the city where wo had 
arrived, or to go elsewhere, os suited themselves ; 
but they were no longer slaves, for the country in 
which we had arrived was one where there were 
no slaves, but all men were free. They both 
elected to follow iis, and made many protcslutions 
of affection and fidelity, which time lias proved to 
be sincere. 

Having arranged that Fatima and Yarifa should 
stay on boud, Bikur and 1 got into the sampan and 
paddled to the shore. Our Arab dresses were so 
conspicuous that 1 felt a little alarmed about the 
attention 1 might receive from the street boys; 
but on landing I was agreeably disappointed. We 
indeed were followed ; but the juveniles thought 
we were members of some outlandish inland tribe, 
and refrained from any unpleasant demonstra- 
tions of regard. Meeting a mounted policeman, 
who had aU the manner and bearing of an old 
cavalry-man, 1 asked him where 1 might find some 
official, the captain of police, the sheriff or gov- 
ernor, or something of that sort. He gave me the 


address of the captain of police, whose name was 
the same ua my own, and 1 hastened there at once. 
I found quite a genial soldierly man. who was a 
distant relative of my father's, and had known 
Uncle Joe perfectly wclL 1 explained to him my 
position, uiid recited enough of my adventures 
to excite his warm sympathy, lie immediately 
offered us rooms in his own house, and iusiatetl 
on iiiy taking some of his clothes, which I was glad 
to do. The inctamorphosia was soon completed ; 
and 1 borrowed his carrmgc, driving down to the 
jetty with the captain’s servant, and engaging a 
stout six-oared boat, which soon took me to the 
pirogue. Taking with us Fatima and Yarifa, 
together with the most valuable of our treasures, 
we hastened hock, and were soon in my cousin’s 
hospitable home. 

Mrs Wade took charge in the kindest manner of 
Fatima, and soon fittcHl her out with the dresses 
ami toilet articles of European fair. The traiisfor- 
iiiation Wiis complete. Never had Fatima seemed 
more beautiful ; and I viewed with secret compla- 
cency the ease with which she aiiapted hei'self to 
European customs, and the innate grace and good- 
hi'eediiig which excused her hliimlers. But when 
on the next day 1 was obliged to inform Mrs 
Wade that we had so far been united only by 
the Arab teacher, she immediately proposed that 
Fatima shmild be baptised, and insisted in the 
most obliging manner upon serving os her god- 
mother. This hroiiglit about a confession from 
me that I stood in iicihI of the same good oQiccs, 
having become renegade ; and it w.‘is mutually 
agreed that we should both be bupllsed, ami then 
married again accunling to the Episcopal Church 
of England. The report of our uilveiitures soon 
got wind, and 1 cautioned Fatima to say nothing 
about the casket or our other treasures, as it might 
make the captain’s house a special object of regard 
to the ticket-nf-lcavc men who liiid their w'ay to 
this settlement from the penal ones. Our blacks, 
knowing no English, could not betray us, and 
their stories would naturally be so marvellous that 
nobody would credit tliom even if tliey could liave 
spoken like natives. But even without a know- 
ledge of our jewels, or of the crisp contents of the 
Dutchman’s desk, we were exceedingly interesting 
to tlie townspeople of Augusta ; and the governor 
called upon ns, and insisted upon being gud-fatlicr 
for my Fatima, his wife and Mrs Wade uciiig her 
god-iiiothcrs. This is according to the ideas prev- 
alent ill the colonies, where a boy has a god- 
mother and two god-fathers, and a girl the 
converse. 

Tile uppointcil day came at length, and wc were 
admitted into tlie bosom of the Church in the pres- 
ence of ol 1 the leading families of Augusta. We were 
thus re-nnited in the afternoon of the same day ; 
and 1 folded to my arms the blushing Mrs Wade, 
Isabella now, instead of Fatima. There was a 
grand feast in the evening at the govemox’s house, 
and my wife in white satin was the admired of 
every one. But the rubies which she wore on that 
occasion were so far beyond anything timt had 
ever been seen in Australia, that 1 am afraid some 
people of questionable taste paid more attention to 
them than to the wearer, who, in the weddin^dress 
of a European, must have been an object of envy 
to many a fair lady present 

SVe remained for some weeks at the governor’s 
house, and then at his suggestion sailed in our own 
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pirogoG, which — in addition to the faithful couple 
who had been compauiona of uiir wanderin^H, and 
whom we decided upon taking with us to England 
— was now manned by a stout crew of good sea- 
men. Our friends in Augusta were so obliging 
as to express great regret at our leaving; but 
the natural impatience of a son to see his father 
was sufficient excuse, and we dcptirtud for Port 
Phillip laden with a thousand good wishes, and 
delicacies of every description. We reached the 
Port without obstacle or adventure, and were 
soon whirled with all our belongings to Mel- 
bourne. I had preserved a faint sort of a hope 
that I might find my father there ; but on consult- 
ing with the lawyer who liad inana^ his affairs, 
I learned, to ray sorrow, that he had sailed for 
England, to take measures for finding me through 
government authority ; and taking with him poor 
Uncle Joe’s fortune to the enormous amount of 
six hundred thousand pounds. I then incpiired for 
Captain Ordc, iitid was delighted to hear that the 
ShmHntj Star happened then to he in the harbour, 
and the honest Yankee captain at the Auckland 
Hotel. 

Thither I repaired in all haste, and found the 
good fedlow, who at first did not recognise me ; but 
who, when I made myself known, fell upon me with 
the gripe of a bear, and hugging me m his arms 
fairly \vcpt aloud, t w'as greatly moved by this 
display of affection in one so apparently cynical, 
and 1 think ilicrc was water in iiiy own eyes. He 
accompanied me to the Victoria, where we had 

E ut up, and T introrlnccd him to my wife, whom 
0 pronounced to be the finest creature he had 
ever beheld, without even the exception of the 
Boston belle to whom he had once paid obeisance. 
1 narrated iiiy advoTiturc.s at full length, as he con- 
sented to pass the day with us, and was sincerely 
thankful lo him for the sympathy he shcwccl. 
For a cool busiucss man, with a slow methodical 
deliberative iiianner, lie was the most fetdiiig man 
I ever met ; and 1 must say that Americans gener- 
«a1]y arc of this typo. When I luul concluded, he 
made me n^pcat parts over and over again, and 
at length volunteered to send, or himself carry an 
account of our whereabouts and w'elfarc, to the 
Keis. 

He also volunteered to rcston* tlic pirogue, 
minus its craw, to the Nixaiii if 1 chose so to 
dispose of my now no longer serviceable little 
bark. To this, fearing for hia wifety, T at firet 
demurred, but finding that expostuhitioiis were in 
vain, 1 at length assented. * 1 am not afraid,’ said 
he, * to meet the Nizam, and feel (piite able to run 
the risk ; but,' he added, ‘my good young fellow, 
you get off to England n.s fiist as you can, and 
comfort your fathcr^s heart. He knows you are 
not dead, and has gone to interest the govermuoiit 
in your release.’ 

To offer money to this noble-hearted American 
captain would have been insulting ; so a happy 
thought occurreil to me - a tangible way of shew- 
ing my appreciation of his courage, and generosity. 
Selccung one of the jewels given to me by my 
father, and which I had been fortunate enough to 
preserve through all my wanderings, I got my 
darling wifh to press it upon the skiifpcr. ‘ Dear 
friends,’ faltered he, * 1 shall wear this for your 
Bakes, and for the sake of my gallant old friend, 
whom I may never see again.’ 

So bidding our adieus, 1 saileil with Mrs Isahcllti 


Wade and our two attendants for old England, in 
one of the great clipper liners. 77 m OokSn Fleece 
was a huge vessel of four thousand tons, and wo 
had a grand cabin ; but we both agreed that the 
little cabin of the pirogue was more pleasant. 
However, on rounding Cape Horn we atlmitted that 
perhaps it was more comfortable in TIus Golden 
Fleece. Our trip to England was just the same 
as other trips. My wife improved' so greatly in 
European ways that before sve arrived at South- 
ampton one could hanlly au]ipose tluit she was not 
European ; her skin was so very fair that she 
would easily be token for a brunette English girl. 

Arrived at length in London, we wcut to the 
only hotel I knew. Long’s; oxid leaving TsabclU to 
her own dcvice.s, and our two servants in special 
charge of the landlady, T set off in quest of our 
army agents, who diracted me to the Huminums 
Hotel, Covent Garden. It is a famous place for 
old Indian officers. 

Retiiniiiig to Long’s, I ordered a carriage, and 
desired Isabella to put on her bonnet, which she 
had learned to wear with perfect grace. We were 
soon together in the carriage and rolling off to the 
Humiiiiinis. 1 sent up to the colonel’s rooms to 
say that a genthunan and lady wished to sec 
Colonel Wade ; and he sent back word that he was 
nnwell, hut would be ha])py to scci the persons if 
they were intimate friends. We went up ; and in 
another moment I w.^s clasped in the dear old 
gentleman’s arms. My wife had lutr turn of 
embraces ; and over the happiness that followed 
and that has continued to be our lot, I discreetly 
drop a veil. 

^ [ Altliough we have given the foregoing narra- 
tive very much in the words of the writer, we 
would take exception to his having seen either 
dccT or monkeys in Australia, neiUicr of these 
tribes being indigenous to that country. The 
kangaroo is a native ; and the ‘ laige kind of rabbit ’ 
and * miniature kangaroos’ were doubtless mar- 
supial animals allied to the bandicoot. Ei>.] 

WINTER VEGETATION. 

Thk animal world is keenly sensible of the ap- 
proach of winter, a season during which many 
creatures take a long sleep. The mole retires lo 
her nest ; tlic dormouse, having laid in stora for 
bod W’cathcT, comforUihly seliles herself in a cosy 
nook of u dry old tree ; sfpniTels and field- 
mice shut themselves in with their friends, only 
venturing out occasionally when the sun may 
shine witli unusual fitful lii iglitiies.s ; frogs sink lo 
tlie bottom of pouils and ditches, and bury them- 
selves ill the mud ; lizards badgers, and hedge- 
hogs creep into holes in the carlli, and remain 
torpid till the spring; hats gttt into old burns, 
caves, and deserted buiMings, where, suspending 
themselves by their hind-feet, and covering them- 
selves in the membranes of their fore-feet, they 
sleep away in a sort of natural hammock till the 
green leaves come again. 

Vegetation sympathises with the general repose, 
.aud we confess to a feeliug of tender mclancliuly 
at this season of the year. The conditions of 
growth are suspended during the winter months in 
all our large trees, and the leaves drop off, because 
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their wonts are no longer supplied by their parent 
tree. The autumnal tints, which ore so beautiful in 
many ])lace8) arc duo to the oxidation of the green 
colouring matter in the leaf, which is developed 
under tho strong light and sunshine of the summer. 
When the functions of the leaves can no longer be 
performed, from the absence of nutrition and the 
withdrawal of light from their surface, their tissues 
become choked, and they dry up, wither, and fall 
olK At the point of union, however, >here the leaf- 
stem was fixed to the branch. Nature has already 
begun to {treparo for future life; and tho little 
nodule, which can easily be seen where tho faded 
leaf once flourished, contains the embryo future 
glory of tho forest. 

The life of all jilants- in fact of all living bodies 
— may be said to consist of a roUition of matter ; 
some of the matli^r which exists in the living 
organism to-day will have passed away to-morrow, 
and a new portion will be formed by the appropria- 
tion of fresh material from without, lii a very 
short time the whole organism will have parted 
with all its original substance, and tho imlividiial 
will consist of entirely new elements. Tliis rota- 
tion of matter constitutes life ; and when the rnj'sl ic 
wheel ceases to revolve, death ensues — to the 
individual, though not to the family, 'riio pro- 
cesses of life are iiioi-c vigorous and active in the | 
higher fonus of vegetable life than in the lower; 
heih*e our forest treca re(iuin*. light aiul wanulh to 
evolve their vital forces, and to <iarry on their 
functions; when these are withdrawn, all their 
powers an; rpiicscent, dormant as it were, till the 
return of spring. 

Those whoso attention has been directed to the 
openitioiis of Nature find deep sources of interest 
c.ven in the winter repose of vegetation. Even in 
the dreariest period of tliis condition the horso- 
chcstiiut tree is easily distinguished by its large 
nut-Iiku buds, wliich characterise it when its leaves 
sire all failed and gone. There they are, on its 
thick and heavy branches, covered with a shiny 
coat of sticky gum-rcsiii, which protects the tender 
interior from injury by cold or wet. When, as 
the year advances and tlic sun gains power, tliis 
gummy coating melts under its influence, the 
teniler leaves it sheltered begin to expand and very 
soon attain maturity. But if in our wdnter walks 
we pluck one of tliese shiny varnished biuls and 
examine it, W'O find matter for lliouglit and stmly. 
Cut perpendicularly through this bud with a sharp 
pocket-knife, and then we sen, closely packed and 
well protected by a series of outer scales covered 
w'ith varnish, tho rudimentary leaves which are 
to clothe the tree next year. The simlcs arc 
arranged over one another in the manner of the 
tiles of a house. In tho centre of the bud is 
situated the tender vital growing-point, which 
would ho injured by the least frost, and is thus 
kept warm and widl protected by its surrounding 
covering. But lest this should not he sufficient 
to secuiu the safety of this vital point, a substance 
similar to wool is developed in the cavity of the 
bud, in which the infantine leaves and the precious 
Gcntre-point arc tenderly wrapped. All this may 
be seen and cx])1amcd to the youngest child in 
the course of a winter morning’s ^valk. 


We cannot hide from ourselves that the enchant- 
ment of a country lane is gone in a grmt measure 
with tho past summer. The red berries are seen 
on the bushes where so short a time since wo 
pulled sweet dog-roBCS| gathered fragrant honey- 
suckles, or filled our mkets with the purple 
blackberry. But whilst basking ourselves m the 
summer sun and recklessly pulling luxuriant and 
verdant garlands from the hedges^ we foi^t to 
look on tlic bank beneath the hedjm, or to cast 
an eye on the old gnarled trunks and branches of 
the trees, then laden with delicious foliage. The 
soft and verdant mosses wece hidden then by the 
long grass ; the curious and beautiful lichens and 
fungi hod not os yet appeared to any advantage 
in their favourite nooks and corners ; or only 
blended in their varied shades of colour with the 
mass of beautiful vegetation by which wc were 
tlien surrounded. 

Now tliat the hedges arc no longer green, and 
the trees stand black and bare on the landscape, 
is the time to seek for endless variety, and beauty 
waiting to he admired in its turn. What minia- 
ture fairy glens and grottos are distributed over 
the hedgo-lmiks of uur country lanes ! Mosses, 
delicate and beautiful, may be found in tho inter- 
stices of any old wall, or at the foot of almost any 
^trcc or shrub. ’Hie bole of an old tree is luxu- 
riant \vith them, for tliey seem anxious to cover 
with soft green tapestry tlie rongli bark, knotted 
mill marked by time. It is in the winter-time 
tliat mofit mosses and lirheiis are found in fruit, 
and beautiful objcfcts they ai-e. A pocket micro- 
scope lens is essciitiiil for theAr proper observation, 
and though tho delicate carmine cups of the species 
known as the cup moss, and the familiar gray ainl 
yellow mosaic appearance wo see on twigs and 
branches on our w'ay are easily recognised, the 
study of this form of winter vegetation is an 
inexhaustible one, and is an occupation for a life- 
time, if earnestly pursued. We do not, liowcver, 
suggest that every one who endeavours to recog- 
niso the iliirereiil species of moss, lichens, or fungi 
should necessarily do so through the medium of the 
microscope. ; hut it will greatly add to the phusiiru 
of making a culicclioii out of doors if there he a 
gooil microscope at home, so that when the contents 
of the basket be turned out after the wintei^s walk, 
there should be interest even in the fragments left 
•after .a little pile of varied bits has been con- 
structed, rivalling the choicest .sniiiincr bouquet in 
beauty of form and colour. Wc* luive seen siich a 
collection formed into a beautiful object by raising 
a little mound of rough hits of hark in a plate 
or saucer, and placing on it varieties of fungus 
of every shade of reel, brown, yidlow, and gray. 
Tlicy seem to spring forth from a biul of sphagnum 
or bog-moss of brightest emerald green ; while a 
clump of the screw wall moss in fruit, with its 
curious little box-like capsules, supports a gray or 
yellow lichen, which has been gently removed 
from some old wall or tree. A bit of stick or a 
twig inernsted with a bright oian^eoloured lichen, 
supports a trailing branch of delicate green ivy, 
tho most beautiful and adaptable of all winter 
foliage. Over this little arrangement is placed a 
bell-glass, to preserve it from dust and tne effect 
of a dry atmosphere ; and we know how pleasing 
to the eye is its varied beauty of form ana colour, 
lusting thus, a constant source of pleasure, for many 
a dar without renewal 
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On their native honks, the soft (;reen velvety 
mosses form dense masses. Looking with a mag- 
nifier into their Inscions green, it seems like the 
entanglement of a deep forest with its recesses of 
gloom and shade. Many of the species give in 
tlieir little outlines tlie perfect figure of a tree — the 
branches spreailing uinbrageously from a tall bare 
stem, and losing themselves among the foliage, as 
if it wero a chestnut or on ash instead of a moss. 
It is curious to see sprays of somu species in which 
the characteristic green is richly tinted with gold ; 
and often may these lovely forma be found on 
tlio surfaces of stones and rocks, and on the barks 
of aged trees, where the surface is moist -the 
frost-flowers of tho window-panes transferred, os it 
were, to the country, and endowed with verdant 
lif(‘« These are the little jilants tliat form on the 
prostrate trunk, green aiid swelling cushions and 
natural sofas, Iha^ as Mr Itnskiii tells us, ‘ full of 
jiily, cover the scarred ruin with a strange and 
tender humour.' Under favourabh! circumstances, 
they form a compact mass, which] may be lilled up 
aiKl removed like a carpet from a floor, bringing 
with it a thousand little fruit-stalks. 

Another set, represented by the genus Spliaynum, 
is cliaiactcrislic of swamps and morasses. Vast 
tracts of such counli'y are covered with this sort of 
vegetation where nothing else will grow. Lichens, 
on the. contrary, arc seldom foniid in damp places, 
but grow chieily on ohl dry wood and on rocks 
and stun(‘.s. Parmeliaa of all kinds seat themselves 
Oil old churchyard inonumcuts, on the ruins of 
abbeys and castles, their bright yellow eccentric 
patches coiilrasting finely with the covering of ivy 
around. Others cling to the bmnehes of trees, and 
liaiig from tlumi, giuy and shog^, like an old man’s 
beard, to the depth of many luclies, or evim feet. 
'J'lieso .are uftoii iiii 2 )roperly called ^tree mosses.* 
NVe rend in Kmm/clino of the ‘ forest primeval, 
llio inurmuriiig pines, and the hemlocks 

Blrndod with moss and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of old with voices sad and 
prophetic, 

Stand like li.iriicrs hoar with he.ards that rest on 
their bosoms.^ 

Independent of seasons, when other plants are gone 
to rest or decay, the <liversified hues and funn.s of 
this curious lichen family ‘ make glad the solitary 
jilace,* and beguile the winter’s walk of its dreari- 
ness. 

Whilst in their youngest and undeveloped state, 
lichens often appear as a mere powdery or scurfy 
wash on tlio branches of trees, palings, &c., and at 
one time were believed to be distinct species, and 
classified accordingly. Green is a very rare colour 
amongst lichens ; they are chiefly gray, white, or 
yellow ; and tho fact of being green, usually sug- 
gests that the specimen is a moss, and not a lichen. | 
The fructilicatiuii of lichens is usually micii in the 
form of niinute saucers or of tiny shields, which 
are not always circular, but vary in shape, and ore 
called apoU^da. The tiny * letter lichens ’ which 
inhabit the smooth bark of trees, especially Uiat 
of young beeches, resemble inscriptions in ifobrcw 
or Arabia We might almost fancy in the depths 
of the unfroquouted forest tlut we hod come upon 
the literatuie of the Dryads, or that the * {^od 
people' hod been at work. 

Of the endless variety of fungi— muslirooms 


or toadstools— which ctow almost every where, Dr 
Badhom w'rites: ‘mint geometrv shall define 
their ever-varying shapes 7 Who but a Venetiau 
painter do justice to their colours? Some arc 
stilted on a high leg ; others have not a leg to 
staml on; some are bell-shaped; many shell- 
shax^ed ; some like a lawyer’s wig ; others like a 
horse’s hoof or a goat s beard. In one you look 
into the fungus through a thick red trellis that 
surrounds iL Some exhibit a nest in which they 
rear their young ; and not to speak of those vogue 
shapes. 


Tf shaiMi they con bn called that shape have none 

Determinate, 

of such tree parasites as arc fain to mould them- 
selves at the will of tlieir entertainer (the fate of 
parasites whether ntider oak or mahogany), men- 
tion may be made of two, of which the forms are 
at once singular and constant ; one exactly like an 
ear clings to several trees, and trembles when you 
touch it ; and the other, which lolls out from the 
bark of chestnut tree.*!, is so like a tongue in shape 
and general appeanmee, that in the days of en- 
chanted trees you would not have cut it off on any 
account, lest the knight to whom it belonged should 
come to claim it of you.’ 

The greater proportion of fungi are autiiniiml ; 
many are, however, in pcrfiiclioii in midwinter, 
iuid it is in the very early spring before the leaves 
appear on the trees that wc laid the beautiful 
crimson Dryail’s cup, a circular basin of the 
richest carmine, of about an inch and a half in 
diameter. To the delight given him by this 
crimson cup, Fries the great fiingologist attrib- 
uioK his lirst incitement to the study of this class 
of plants. 

Occiisioiially in a mild winter wc licar of a stray 
violet or priniiusi! being ibund on some sunny 
bank ; but whilst we mav reasonably expect lo 
find, in our winter T.amblcs, botanical treasures 
and curiosities such as wc have mentioned, we can 
well uHbrd to wait till the spring for these lovely 
Jiiiiiiliar friends, and spifiid our winter liours in 
making the acqiiaintancu of fif;sh forms of vegeta- 
tion. Two plants seem essentially connected with 
all our rocollcctions of winter, and whilst thinking 
of winter vegetation we can never forget them. 
Tlie evergreen holly and the mistletoe are in 
their ghity at this time, ussoeiatod with the iilens 
of winter merry-makings, luiiiily gatherings, and 
Christmas observances. At the season of the year 
when we see most of the holly, it is often in 
company witli the mistletoe ; and if our winter 
lumbles hike us through an oi-cliard or into an 
apple-growing country, we are sure to see its 
pretty light green diislcrs, oriianicnted with 
its pearf-like berrie.*(, on the branch of some old 
apple-tree. Much has been written of the mistle- 
toe and its liabit-s, and observers tell ns that it is 
so seldom seen on the ouk, that its very rarity 
is thought to have given the oak-fed mistletoe 
peculiar sanctity in the days of the ancient Druids. 
Be this os it may, we may well exercise our love of 
discovery by keeping an eye on all the oak-trees 
in our winter’s walks, with the hope of fliiding 
the mistletoe in its mystic position, as of old. 

We venture to trust that the foregoing observa- 
tions may tend to prove that even in winter, when 
all around seems to wear the aspect of desolation, 
there are objects well worth search by those who 
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vriW (rive themselves zealously to the task. Lowly 
thou^ these lichens and mosses and fungi may 
appw to he, yet when examined with a keen 
spirit of iiHiiiiry, they will be found to reveal 
beauties hiUicrto concealed, and will repay the 

P. ii. 


trouble of many a winter diiy's ramble. 


drown. Did 1 wish the event of tlie last h^* 
hour undone? No! 1 would not, dared not, 
wish that. But something within me mysteri- 
ously whispered that all was not well. Had 
ho been mistaken in his choice ? I shuddered at 
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CONCLUSION. 

I CHANCED to be at work in the garden summeiv 
house one afternoon, the wc.itheT being very fine, 
when, although it was scarcely our time of meet- 
ing, in came Mr Salkcld, and somewhat hesitat- 
ingly sat himself down beside me. He lield a letter 
in iiis hand, which he desii-ed me to read. It was 
a presentation of a living from an old college 
friend. 1 was Ixjth glad uiid soiTy at the news, 
and so I told him. He was silent for a few 
moments, and he looked so stmngely out of his 
wonted composure, that 1 began to fear that I h.^d 
hurt his feelings by the manner of my congratula- 
tion ; and just as I was about to allude to this, he 
turned and regarded me quite suddenly with a 
look in his eyes I had never noticed there before, 
a look that niiule me sink into myself, as it were. 

I almost instinctively felt what the tenor of hia | 
next words must be. They were these, and he I 

r ke very solemnly, as a man speaks when his | 
pest feelings are moved. ‘Miss Wilfrid,’ he 
saiif, ‘ I thunk you for your good wishes ; but 
let me say, that much us I am devoted to the 
sacred profession in which 1 humbly stiivc to do 
my duty, there is yet another devotion which is 
also to me greatly sacreil— love that is second 
only to the great devotion of iny life. The new 
life that is opening to me would be cold indectl if, 
going there, I might not curry that huniuii love 
with me. (Jarry it with me indeed I shall, hut it 
rests with you to say whether 1 shair carry it in 
sorrow or in gniat joy.* Here his voice was solemn 
and beseeching uliiiosl to sadness, and I could not 
speak, for iny heart w'os too full. Then I knew 
not how it was, hut he had told me that he loveil 
me so well that all else on earth had no coinlurt 
for him were I not by bis side to sympathise, to 
aid him, and rejoice with him in all things. 

1 knew not what answer L gave him, but 1 was 
clasped in bis arms, ainl all seemed confusion. 1 
could neither think nor speak, and I was oidy 
aware of one wish — t*) be alone for a time, to col- 
lect my thoughts ; but L loft ilie suiiimer-liouse 
leaning on Arthur Salkcld’s arm as liis aiKauced 
wife. We walked through the Tosc-gurchm into 
the house— he with a tender look of liapjiiness 
on his face that lias wrung from me since many a 
sigh of sorrow. 

I went up-stairs to my room, the room that in 
my happy lightness of spirits 1 had named the 
Bose-chamber. The roses were nodding at the win- 
dow as they liad done that spring morning twelve 
months before. T sut down near iTieiii, and thought 
of the lark’s song I hod listened to in rapture 
that fresh May nieriiiiig. Was 1 os happy as 
then? To be liis wile — the man that of all others 
I respected and trusted — the beloved of all who 
knew him, rich or poor ! 1 was perplexed ; my 
brain was in a wliirl. Thought after thought rose 
in me like wave on vr.*ivc ; but ever a sadness grew 
u])oa me that thought would not and could not 


great love of si good man had been bestowed upon 
me, so unwoilliy as 1 felt myself to be ? ‘ 0 for 
the echo of that lark’s son^’ 1 said to myself, 
scarcely knowing tliat 1 did wiy so. But no eclio 
of gladness seemed to come to me ; but only still 
a sad, sod, yoaiiiiiig, anxious hunger of the heart 
that 1 could not uinlerstand. 0 blind, wickcilly 
blind that 1 was ! The years have gone since Hint 
day ; and in those years how well h.'ive I known 
the meaning of that wistful hc.'irt-sickness which 
tu-ushed every impulse of hope and joy in me with 
leaden force. 

I did not go down-stairs all. that evening, for I 
felt that I could not meet his earnest gentle looks, 
nor share in his deep tenderness as I ought. 1 
sent down a pica of illness ; and indeed it was no 
idle excuse. Miss Stanhope came to me with kind 
messages from the gentlemen, and words from 
Arthur Salkiild tliat went deeply to my licarL 

Tlic next day 1 was more conipostNl, ami £ met 
his eager nniMlions about my health with real 
gratitude. 1 then miw how wrong I had been to 
avoid his prestmee, for he had tliat iiilluonco over 
me wliiuli invariably soothed me, and led me into 
liis own mood wliile I was with him. But after ho 
had left me, the .(strange torturing thoughts would 
come : Had lie done right ? Was this fur the hap- 
piness of both ! And day after day it was always 
thus. I was even more with him than before oiir 
engagement ; for we were formally engaged, >vith 
the fnie consent of Mr Stanhope, pending only my 
uncle’s reply to a hater from Mr Salkcld. 

But ns the days became weeks, 1 grew more and 
more to look at the future with hope and oaliiiiiess. 
An earnest longing now jiossessed me to keep him 
with me at my side alwuy.s, fur with him was 
peace— peace of mind. Therefore, 1 opposed no 
objection to his wish for an early marriage. He 
left for his new living just about the time that 
my uncle’s letter arrived, consenting to tlie match ; 
and it was then settled that in one month our 
wedding should take jilnce at the village cliurcli. 
After he left me, 1 wits lonely, and not (|uite as I 
liad bucii, but not uiilia]>py, for I felt that all had 
been for the best. 

lie was gi'catly missed in the viLage, and I strove 
to soften his abseiiiie to his llock by endeavouring 
to do 08 he liod done amongst them. Every day, 
as 1 went here and tlicrc to the cottagers, 1 knew 
that 1 was doing his will, and I thereby found 
pleasure and contentment, But a crisis came that 
almost prostrated me to the lowest depths of desiuiir. 
Oh, how shall I descrilxs the terrible torture of that 
most unhappy time— the self-reproach— tlie self- 
ubusemeut of it ! 

Mr Solkeld hod left us about a fortniglit it 
was early in the month of June, and 1 remember 
(so well I remember every word and deed of that> 
day) 1 had been to Selwyn Grange; and Eflio 
and 1 had bod a long,' lung talk alxmt many 
things, about everything that had interest for 
ourselves and those about us. Amongst other 
subjects Eilie talked much of her. brother, who 
was expected home tliat very day. It was the 
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time of the French alnmi, and the dear girl 
was troubled lest danger should come to him, for 
the militia were under anna and about to march 
southwards in a few days. Hence this visit home, 
which was to bo a very short one, she said. Then 
wo also talked of iny approaching marriage, and 
made over again thu arraiigcmciita for the cere- 
mony which wo hod arranged many times before. 

1 told her how happy 1 was to have won the love 
of a man like Arthur Salkeld ; but in saying so 
I had to crush again the i-cbellious promptings 
of my heart— the iiidefinnhlc Tobellion which was 
now BO surely fading down, and soon, 1 hoped, to 
be forgotten os a sickly drejiin. 

1 thought it strange that the feeling should 
have asserted itself in siseaking thus to her; but 
1 coiicmcred myself, and walked homo in the dusk 
in a happier frame of mind than usual, for the 
discussion of the ceremonious trifles which Kffle 
took such strong interest in always lielpefl to soothe 
mo and restore the balance of my mind. It was 
a calm sweet evening, and as 1 walked down the 
chestnut avenue I heanl the faint sounds of the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the distance ; but the 
sound conveyed no idea to me, and I walked on 
absorbeil in my own thoughts. But when I left 
the avenue for the high-road, these sounds of hoofs 
came nearer and nearer, and just as I turned a 
comer of the to:uI the horseman appeared in view. 
Ill spite of the deepening twilight, 1 knew him at 
once. It was Arthur Selwyn ! My heart seemed 
to stop at the sight of him, h(i seemed to come 
BO suddenly. The next moment it w:is beating 
wildly and frantically, for he bail dismounted and 
taken me by tlio band, looking in my face anxiously. 
Heaven help me, how I ilirilled at the touch of 
his hand and the sound of his voice ! I trenib1e<l 
like a leaf, and withdraw my hand from his, and 
answered him coldly that I liad been harassed of 
late by many things. j 

He turned -lending liis horse -and walked by 1 
my side, and I made no effort to prevent him from 
doing so, for one look at his {altered face — the 
worn, melancholy look of il — made me long to 
say a word of sympathy to him, and I said to 
myself, to my self-deceiving heart ; ‘ This marriage 
of his is nnaking him miserable indeed.’ Wc 
walked together in painful silence, for I could not 
put into wortls my half-formed resolution ; they | 
seemed to die on my lips. He liiiiisclf, however, I 
introduced the very subject of my thoughts, for 
he turned suddenly to me, and said in a hard, 
tuneless voice, so unlike the voice that spoke to j 
me but a minute before ; but the baldness of it ' 
brought me to myself, 'rhc wortls were these : 
'You have lieard of iny approiiching marriage. 
Miss Wilfrid, I suppose 9 My sister is very free 
with her communications where 1 am conceriietU 

* Dear Ellio has told me,’ I replied ; * and your 
sister loves you well, Mr Sedwyn. You should not 
Hjicak so.’ 

He looked straight at me for a moment, and his 
head drooped. *She is my dear, dear sister,’ he 
said, and was again silent. Then he broke out 
suddenly: ^Miss Wilfrid, I am a most unhappy 
man. There is no happiness for me in this blat;k, 
unlovely worbl — ^nothing but misery ! * 

* Do not say that, Mr Arlliur ; it is sadly wrong. 
God’s providence has ma«le the world beautiful to 
those who follow the path of duty in it, and trust 
in Him.* 


* You are an angel. I’hero is nothing but bright- 
ness on earth where you are,* he said. ‘ But I— -I 
think they arc trying to make a demon of mo. If 1 
never had licen born, or hud died a year ago, it 
woukl have been better for all who know me.* Ho 
said this in such a voice and with such a wild 
Itwk that 1 trembled for him ; and oli, how I 
]>iti^l him ! My heart seemed to melt within me. 
I said nothing. 

Tlien he went on in the same wild strain : * And 
who are they, that they should compel me to stillo 
iny own heart and fling happiness from me ? Is 
there no escape for me 1 ’ 

r felt that I had no right to say anything to this, 
although he looked hard at me an lie spoke, as if 
for a sign. I know not if my eyes revealed any- 
thing to him beyond whut I felt of pity fur him 
and deep sympathy, for had I not also suffered ! 
But the next moment ho stopped in his walk, and 
spoke to me wonls which from my memory shall 
never effaced while the heart within me throbs 
and life endures. He said, uiid how deeply 
earnest was his voice then : ‘There is one way of 
escape. Miss Wilfrid, yo7i can save ! O Rose ! 
i.s it not pcrccptibh'. to yon 9 It is you I love ! 
I shall go mod, T think ! My darling ! you, and 
you only, can save me ! I am a doomcil man else. 
1 can’t express myself ns I should. You, 1 love ; 
nml you 1 have loved from Um first' 

1 felt as if 1 lind been turneil to stone ; and then, 
and then the scales fell from my eyes. I read my 
own iigonised heart — my heart, that almost broke 
to hear those wild passionate words. Oh, what 1 
endured in one short-lived moment! The love 
that had been growing and yearning within my 
inmost heart scemcil as thougli it would hurst the 
bonds of life, so like n flood it came in one swift 
rush of realisaiioii. Lovetl him I His love was 
as nothing to mine. 1 ^vorshipped him ! I could 
liave died that ho might be happy, if my poor life 
coulil have done so iinicb for him. But the next 
instant came the awful revulsion of feeling. My 
burning heart became icc. It was too late ! I felt 
that my senses were leaving me. I must have 
sti^gered backwards, I think, for he reached out 
liis arms to me with a short sharp cry ; but 1 
shrank from him, and would have fled away, could 
I have done so. I sank backwards against his 
liorse, iUid cliitclicd the saddle with my hands 
lightly, till 1 forced my reeling senses in a moment 
l)ack again. He placed his htuid on mine J felt 
it tremble- -and in a low whisper, he said : ‘ Dearest 
Rose, be my wife ; you love me ; fly with me now. 
Let us leave this cold marriage lu hind us. In two 
hours we can l)e across the Boiilers, and then you 
are mine for ever.’ Ills dark eager fiice bent over 
me ; his hand clasped mine. 

Oh, the tciuptiiLioii of that moment ! Oh, 
that I had fallen at his feet, never again to rise 
with life ! But no ! A shadow seemed to come 
between ns, anti llie ideading eyes of Arthur Sol- 
keld, my botrothcil, were in that shadow, and the 
trial of my strength was over. 

‘How ilare you?’ I almost shrieked. ‘How 
dare you tortnni me like this 7 You I engaged an 
you are to one who will shortly stand with you at 
the holy altar ! ’ 

Ho started back with a moan that almost shook 
my n^Rolntion. ‘ 0 Rose, do you not sec m are 
Hie betrothed in the sight of heaven ? I have 
mode a fatal mistake. Help me to prevent tliat 
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mistake growing into a crime; for a ciimo it 
would lio if 1 married her.’ 

* I caniuit. I tell yon, I dare not ! ’ I gosj^cd. 

^ Have you not heard ? I too am bound irretriev- 
ably.' 

*1 have heard nothing, Rose. What do you 
mean?’ 

*1 mean that the banns were proclaimed last 
Sunday between J^lr Salkcld and me. Mr Selwyn, 
my duty is clear. Yours is also. Let this be 
foigottcn between us. Let us ptirt now ; and when 
we meet again, you will look oack and regret the 
words you have spoken this day.’ 

As I said this he became os pale as doatli — \ 
could sec his face alter in the du^ — and he ciied 
out: ‘Never, never! You cannot love him— a 
XNirson, a preacher 1 ’ 

The epithets stung me, and with a touch of anger 
I was mode firm. * You shall not insult him in 
my presence. Mr Selwyn,’ [ said, ‘ let me go and 
1 turned down the lane quickly. 

But he came by my side again, saying : * You 
will not leave me. Rosy ! Is there no hope for 
me ?’ 

[ did not hesitate then in iny reply. Oh, iny 
cruel, cruel heart, how could you do it ? 1 
answered : ‘ There is no hope !* 

He spoke no more — a dt>ep sob seemed to 
choke some word in liis throat, lie seized my 
hand and kissed it almost violently ; then with a '• 
look of daring recklessness he threw iiiniself upon 
his hoisc, and I heanl him gallop into the night, 
but not in the dlmciioii of Selwyn Orange. Tlie 
sounds of his horse’s hoofs grew fainter mid fainter, 
and he was gonCn | 

How I got back to tlie vicarage I hardly know ; 1 
I had but slight recollcciion until 1 found myself ' 
lying on a aula with the vicar and Miss Stanhope I 
leaning over me in great distress, for they thought I 
that some serious attack of illness had overtaken 
me. So it liad ; for the next day I was unable to | 
leave my bed, and I remembered nothing more! for : ' 
many weeks. And but for that merciful uiicon- ^ 
sciousiiess, I had died or lost my reason ; ibr in ! 
those weeks news came to Selwyn Grange, sncli ' 
cruel news as would luive scorched me like light- 1 
niiig. 

When I became convalescent, Mias Stsiiiliope ! 
told me all that had liappened. The Selwyiis 
never knew that Arthur hail hetm so near to them ; 
that night ; and a letter was shortly afterwards ! 
brought to them to say tlial lie had volunteered 
into a lino regiment under marching orders for 
Flanders. 1 saw that letter long afUirwards, and 
one sentence in it went to my heart like the stab 
of steel: ‘My duty is dear.’ The very words I 
had said to him that fated evening I ] 

Poor Elbe was frantic with grief. ^ ; 

And then came the rumours of great armies on : 
the continent, all in movement to unite against i 
the bend Napoleon. Lord Wellington had gone to 
Brussels to take command of the English forces, 
and a great battle was talked of as about to take < 
place. But of Ai-lhur Selwyn came not a word ] 
more. Then came the time when the news of i 
Imttlc and victoij spread throughout England : 
like flame. Triumph, anxiety, grief, and joy 
shook the hearts of alL One word was in every 1 
mouth— Waterloo I Then came the official reports 2 
in the newspapers ; day after day the columns of ^ 
ne^VB were long lists of wounded and slain. The i 


brave soldiers of Britain I And one day the blow 
fell upon Selwyn Grange: ‘Lieutenant Arthur P. 
Selwyn dangerously wounded.’ 

When 1 lay in the flrst stage of my illness 1 
was delirious, and one ciy was on my lips ^y and 
night : ‘Arthur, Arthur, come back to me I’ They 
sent for Arthur Salkeld ; and he came and watcheil 
by my bedside with the others, for it was thought 
T was near to death. He staia until the crisU of 
the hrain-fever hod passed, and I grew gradually 
coiis(;ious of lile and reason. 'Phis was just about 
the time that my IovimI Arthur, my brave Arthur, 
fell in the dreadful iiglit ; and I knew nothing of 
his fate, nor for long after, for 1 was so weak that 
no event of the untei' world was allowed to reach 
my eare. 

Little did they think at the time of the other 
mreat reason for that wise precaution. Ah I little 
(lid Arthur Salkeld imagine, while ho sat there 
witli my hand in his, and his true heart filled with 
grief, how deeply in my own heart I hud injured 
him, and how faitlih'ss was that wandering cry — 
the cry that went foi tli from my delirious lips for 
the love of another than him. 

He did not come near me any more after tlio 
^igcrous pi^rind had ]>usri>jI away from me, thi idl- 
ing that his iin^senoe might be hurtful to me ; and 
I, the traitor to him, blessed him for that, for his 
noble se.lf-dciiying thoughifiilness. 

As I bcMiJimo stronger I reviewed the ])ast, and I 
saw how grievously I had sinned against Artliur 
Salkeld. But iiiy heart’s desire liad been rovcaleil, 
and the resolve grew with returning health that 1 
would not do him the still greater wrong of be- 
coming hisi unloving wife. Sooner death than that. 
My fault should not become a crime. He bad not 
yet left the vicarage, nor would be leave without 
seeing me, he had said ; 1 had feared this, and 
like a coward, I sliraiik from and dreaded the 
interview. 

In ilie meantime a l(?tU>r had arrived at Selwyn 
Grange. Arthur still lived, although badly 
wounded A brotlier-oIficiT Inul written the news, 
and he wrote, in glowing terms of Arthur’s bravery. 
A detachment of his regiment had stormed some 
building in the battle-field held by the enemy, 
and had driven them out ; but the building hsul 
caught tire, and the dastardly French cavalry had 
again surrounded the place, cutting down the 
brave English as they forced tlioLr way out. But 
my Arthur fought over the body of a wounded 
comrade and defended the colours till lielp came, 
jiisl in time to save him from being destreyed by 
the flames, but not in time to shield olf the cruel 
French bullets. My heroic Arthur 1 

Mr Salkeld’s continued stay at the vicarage 
made me feel very uneasy in my mind. 1 could 
no longer remain in my bedroom, and 1 dared not 
meet him after what had passed between mjrsclf 
and Arthur Selwyn. I wrote him a letter, a lettCT 
which took me a whole day to write, al^ough it 
was not a long one. How could 1 tell him that I 
declined his love / In what way could I extricate 
myself from the cruelly false position in which 
niy own blindness and wretched folly had placed 
mo? 

It was a terrible task to perform, for well I knew 
the blow t-bni: would fall upon him. But I could 
not have told him personally ; no power in the 
world could have dnvon me to that The strange 
influence he always exerted over me would alone 
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have defeated me utterly. So in iny letter 1 told | 
him all : 1 hid nothiu}^ from him ; I did not 
plead ij'norance of my love fur Arthur Selwyn. 
1 threw myself on his mercy. | 

lie did not immediately reply, not for two days. ! 
I was in wretched suspense, but on the third day 1 
received the foUowitm letter from him, which ran 
thus : 

‘Dear Miss WitPiim— 1 could not reply at 
once to your letter. Yonr synimthisiii" woman’s 
heart will tell you why I could not. Oh, it is j 
hard to give you iip ! (lod knows, before whom | 
inv spirit is bowed, now I have suffered these last 


my spirit is bowed, how 1 have suffered these last 
two na 3 'S. Dut, dear Hose, I love you too well to 
sacrifice your young life to my selfish happiness, 
or to ask you to do so, knowing now what I do. I 
shall lose the brightest jewel of my life in losing 
you: hut <lo not sorrow for me. I know your 
gentle nature too well not to know that this has 
cost your kind luiart a deep panjj But let not my 
memory come, cloud-like, between you and your 
future life, wherever or whatever it xiuiy he. For 
was it not altogether my doing, this sad, sail 
business ! Mine was the fault 1 go now into the 
busy world of a large town ; into the midst of 
many ami pressing (liitics. I shall carry Avith me 
the remeiiibrancc of this love -for I cannot forget 
- as I woiihl a sacred memory. And it would be 
bett(.‘r, much better for both of us never to meet 
again on carlh. tlod bless and guard you from all 
barm. Farewell !* 

That letter was bathed with my remorseful tears. 
’J'lie nolile unKellishiu>ss of it, and the t(m<ler care 
for my hup])iiiess. Most unhapjry I was that sad 
day. Jiad L not wronged aud slighted the gentlest 
heart in ICnglaiul i And he, wlioiii I really lovcil, 
was lost to me, lost ! driven from me by my own 
wolds, ill lliut nieiiiorable siiiniiier twilight. 

Thus 1 lay crying and sorrowing one long night, 
and at tluybreak I arose an<l walked tlie room in 
agony. I was nearly mail. I opened the window, 
to let in the purci morning air, and leaning there, 
with the sweet rodi.\s euriing round me, in iiiy soul 
1 prayed for guidance. I juayeil for both the men 
whuiii I had brought to niislbrtunc, and for for- 
giveness for my W'long-doing. As 1 knelt there, 
1 heard once more the silvery song of tire lark, 
as if a voice of hope from heaven H|ioke to me ; 
and ili(*n came the blc.ssGd relief of tears, and 1 
arose with patience in my heart. 

Sliortly afterwards I went with Miss Stanhope 
to Scarborough, and staid there about two months ; 
and about the end of tliat time wc heanl from 
Kllic'lhul her brotlier luul been brought home 
to the Giunge. She wrote but a short letter, 
and seemed in much grief, for Arthur had not 
recovered from his wounds. But there was a 
mystery about what she said that 1 could not un- 
riddle, anil apprehension seized me that some 
new calamity was impending. It mode me more 
and more unhappy ; indeed 1 had never been 
mmlf since my illness. 

£flie knew notliing of my love for her brother. I 
knew well that her approval was sure ; but 1 knew 
also that it would huvo set her once more against 
her motbei's wishes. 

^ One Satnnlay night, after we hod returned. Miss 
Stanhope called me to her and said : ‘ Rose^ dear, 
Arthur Selwyn is to be at church to-morrow. Mr 
Selwyn told niy brother so yesterday.’ 


‘ Thank God, tliat he is so well ! ’ I exclaimed. 

‘ My dearest Rose,’ said the good old lady, ‘ you 
must be prepared for a great shock, os he is greatly 
changed. 1 must tell you, Rose, for I cannot 
leave yon to meet him in ignonmee of his great 
misfortune.’ 

1 gasped for breatli. 

‘You reniemher the officer’s letter about the 
fighting amongst those horrid flames, dear?’ she 
continued. ‘Those flames luive injured his oye- 
sighC 

‘ Dearest Miss Stanhope,* I cried out^ ‘ I know 
what you would tell me. lie is blind ! O God, 
Ik! merciful to me, for 1 have done this ! ’ 

‘ Not 80 ^ my dear: it is His will ; and what are 
we that we should question it 1 * So the old lady 
comforted me in my misery. Then 1 knew the 
mystery of poor Efflc’s letter. 

Oh, how my love went out to him when I saw 
him enter the church that day, leaning on his 
father’s arm -my boundless love I 0 Arthur, 
Arthur I 1 waiUtd for him at the door and, before 
them all, I took his hand in mine, lie knew me 
before I spoke, .nnd a faint flush liglitcd up liis 
pale haggard face. Ho said little ; but I knew 
that his heart was unchanged, aud changeless. 

No cousideratiuiL could now stay me. I gave 
myself up to loving him — loving him in secret, 
for I saw him no moro until the next Sunday, and 
then only for one blissful moment. I was happy. 

One day Kllie came to me breathless. ‘ 0 Rosy, 
dear,’ she said, kissing me, ‘I know all. Poor 
Arthur has told me all about everything, lie 
could l)(^'lr it no longer ; and you must be friends, 
you two.* 

‘ But Mrs Selwyn, dear Effle ? ’ 1 said. 

Eilie’s face clouded in an iiistant. ‘She will 
not interfere between us,’ she replied. ‘AR her 
schemes for my dear brother are over now. She 
Inis scarcely ever spoken a woixl since Arthur camo 
home, but goes about the house wdth a dreadful, 
dreadful look in her face. Poor mamma! She 
tlioiiglit she was doing all for the best. And the 
(Jfssl'onls have dcsertiMl us ; all excc])t Gavin, poor 
fellow ; and he comes as often as ho daiv,, for he is 
groully ill awe of mammu. And, dear Rosy, it is 
pitiful to sec mamma following Arthur alsiut the 
iDonis and the gnrilens, but always at a dlataiice, 
as though si 1 C dared not be in hie presence.’ 

The result of this conversation was Ihut f went 
to Selwyn Grange, and there w'os Arthur sitting near 
Eille witli a shade over his sightlcM eyes. Mrs 
Selwyn sat pale and wretchcil-lookiiig. Arthur 
greeted mo in his own dear voice, as when we 
were all hoppy together ; the voice that had hud 
llie power to thrill me so. Ellio soon contrived 
that wc should have a comer to ourselves. How 
happy, and yet how sad I felt to sit there near 
him who was my world, my life I I inquired after 
his health. I knew not what else to say to him. 

‘ I am recovering strength,* he said ; ‘ but tho 
loss of my eyesight frets me so.’ 

We talked cliieily, after this, on subjects apart 
from ourselves; and before long his Cliristiuu 
name, engraven as it was on my hearty fell from 
my tongue. I could not stay it. 

"llis face Hushed instantly with plcusnrc. ‘0 
Rose, dearest Rose, you forgive mo ?’ he said. 

My heart was so full I could scarcely reply : 
‘Artliar,’ I said, ‘oh, how can you ever forgive 
me ? Am not I the cause of this ?’ Then came 
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xny tears — tears of joy and sorrow both ; for I felt 
that my heart was nigh breaking— breaking for 
him. But his arms were folded round me, and my 
head sank on his breast 

* Let ns not talk of forgiveness, darling ! * he 
said. *1 am a happy and thankful man to be 
listening to your dear voice to>day. The thought 
that 1 could not ever be anything to you has borne 
me down more tlian all ; for I conl<i not cut you 
out of my hearty hopeless though my love for yon 
seemed. My only pleasure left was always to 
think of you, for 1 once thought yon loved me a 
little. Ah ! Rose, I ought to have told you of my 
love sooner.’ 

Tlie joy of perfect happiness seemed to possess 
me as I heanl him speak ime this ; and my tender- 
ness, so long imprisoned, llowed out to him in 
the sacred words of love. 

It was not long before Effic came hack. She 
stooped and kissed me in silence. Arthur 
smiled and held out his hands to her, and she 
kissed him a^ain and again. 1 heanl a convulsive 
smothered sod somewhere in the luoiii, and looking 
round, 1 saw Afrs Sclwyn going out at the door. 
My heart bled for her, and I thought, licrc was 
niy duty of rejiaration to Arthur — to heal the 
broken love between these two — ^to close the dread- 
ful gulf which had grown betwixt mother and son. 

One day I addressed Arthur on this suhject; 
but from what he said 1 fcarod it would be a hope- 
less task. Mother and sou could never be to each 
other what they once were. 

Bay after day and month after month passed 
away like a dream. Arthur and J met every day 
with the free consent of cvciybody, for the lessons 
of Fate had told heavily on the austere exclusive- 
ness of Mrs Sehvyii. 8hc and I were fnends for 
Arthur’s sake. Even Arthur and she hod become 
reconciled. It came about on the day of his 
father’s funeral ; for another uftlictioii hod fallen 
upon Selwyn Grange. Mr Selwyn -to whom 
everything except his own x>leasiiTe was as nothing 
— was dead. Let his memory rest. His <tcath 
was sudden and awful — the old sad stoiy of death 
in the hunting-field. 

After that sad event, the affairs of the ruined 
estate were finally wound iij), and a few hundreds 
a year were left out of the wreck for Arthur and 
his mother. They sold the land, and moved to a 
Binaller house on the estate of Gavin Ccssford, 
w*hose wife Eifio had become u few incmths before. 
Their wooing was a strange one. Eifie often told 
me, in her light, joyous way, that all the talk was 
hers and all the sighing his. 81ie hod refused him 
many times, but his faithful love won her at lost. 
Dear EllLe ! She has a little Gavin now, and a 
little Rosebud also. 

Two years passed away. I need not write in 
detail of their quiet uneventful happiness ; hut at 
the (Uid of those two years T was Arthur Sclwyn’s 
wife. Wc lived, his mother and ourselves, 
together, for Mrs Selwyn could now scarcely endnre 
to have him out of her sight. 

Arthur ! Beloved ! Two lonely broken-hearted 
women are living now in the sod dark house of 
monniing, that was once glad with oiir wedding- 
day— alone, and sorrowfully awaiting the end. 
More than mother and daughter are they, for thy 
grave unites them. One happy, happy year of 
nealth was vouchsafcil to my dear husband after 
our marriage, and then surely and slowly he faded 


away from us. Oh, the unutterable agony of those 
months to me— his six months of torturing ill- 
ness ! The gleams of hope that would one day 
visit us, to be extinguished the next. How I lived 
through it I cannot tell. I think hia noble ex- 
ample strengthened mo to bear and to suffer as he 
did— in silence. But the inevitable day came, and 
in these anns he died. 

My Arthur! May I be forgiven that in that 
dark hour my s))irit rebelled against the decree of 
Heaven, hlay God foigive my erring soul ! And 
may He, in liis x^aidoning mercy and loviiig-kind- 
iiCRs, open soon to iiiy wearied eyes the gates of 
Life— the Life which is eternal 1 . j. c. 


STOCK-RAISING IN THE FAR WEST. 

Thk continually increasing demand for fresh beef 
has led, as is gcTierally known, to expedients for 
bringing live oxen from the TJnited States and 
Caima. It cannot yet be said that this import 
trade lias attained laigc dimensions, but that it 
may some day be emincutly successful is far from 
iiiiprobiible. In the meanwhile, the rearing of 
stock in the Far West for this kind of trade is 
being prosecuted with vigour, and is said to offer 
exteiiBive scope for enterprise. A settler on the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains sends us 
sonic particulars rcgartling stock-raising in that 
quarter, which we give protty much in his own 
language. 

‘ The cattle business in the western part of the 
United States offera great opportunities of well- 
doing for cii(*ig(*tic young men with a few hundred 
pounds in their pockets, ami who do not mind 
Wlitig a somewhat rough life in a wild lui inclosed 
cciuritry. Though rough, the life is not linen joy- 
able. ’hie rounding in, lienling, and driving of 
cattle ; the exuberant spirits and feeling of thor- 
ough fn'edom, can nowhere be enjoye«l to sncli 
perfection os when swiftly coursing on horseback 
over ilie. great stretches of the. hdiindlcss plains. 
Tn addition to this, the profits of the trade are 
lar{^e, and with a fair anionut of good fortune, 
capital goes on accumulating year after yi-ar, 
almost beyond the owner's ability to reckon. 
Of course there is luck in this ns in all other 
occupations, and a man shirting with a small 
capital might, if not careful, lose the best 

K irt of his herd by stampede or disease, and so 
3 swamped at the outset ; but 'where a strict 
watch has been kept, and the eye of the owner 
always over his stork, in no insiaiice have 1 known 
a failure to acquire success and ultimate wealth. 

*Tho great catllc-raiiges of North America 
strctcli from Montana on the north to the Rio 
Grande, the southern boundary of Texas, on the 
south, including Western Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Dakota, and Eastern Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Montana. With the exception of Texas, where 
the land is mostly well fitted for agriculture, and 
which win he covered before many years with a 
network of rail'n^ys, and conseqnentiy inclosed 
farms, these other stales and territories are spe- 
cially adapted by nature os the homo of the stock- 
raiser. Hero the conditions of situation, climate, 
and soil ore such as to prevent the development 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; w’hile 
the arid plains and successive ranges of mountains 
will render these regions tile future natural homer 
of the herdsman and shepherd. 
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'At present, undoubtedly Texan is the great 
cattle state of tlie country, but liow long it will 
remain so is merely a question of time. Already 
has the extension of crop -raising settlements 
increased the value of land and restricted free 
pasture ; and eventually the stock-raising interests 
will be driven to the northern buffalo grass region, 
which Nature seems to have specially reserved for 
this purpose. 

'Since the rebellion, through causes arising from 
the war, the iininigratioii into Texas of white and 
coloured people from tho South has been great, 
and is rapidly increasing ; and they have not been 
Blow to find out the high agricultural qualities of 
the land, and turn the ^mc to good account. Thus 
the eyes of the public in all parts of tlic United 
Slates have been attracted to this remote comer 
of the country. 

‘The experience of stock-growers from all sec- 
tions for the last few years hiis ])roved that the pure 
bracing air of these more norlliern territories east 
of, and adjacent to the slope of the Itocky liloun- 
taiiis ; the peculiar virtue of the sweet, nutritious 
buffalo grass, their equable cliniate, and tho pure 
water of tlie iiiountain strcaiiis furnish the con- 
ditions of pcrfi'ct animal health and vigour of 
cunslitulion fur growing stock, not enjoyed by any 
other portion of this continent. IntcLlfgcnt inves- 
tigators are aware of tliis fact, although the masses 
do not seem to realise it as yet. 

‘Tlie climate has no extreme of lieat and cold, 
and the atmn.sphere is pure and bracing, the mean 
annual thermoiiuiler being at Denver, the centre 
of the line of this region, about fifty degrees, and 
tho annual rainfall about thirteen inches. 

‘The rainy season is in Hay and June, wlien 
vegetation grows with groiit luxuriance ; and when 
the rains cease, the gnissca grailually dry on the 
ground, and become perfectly cured, uncut hay, 
and remain in this stab* all winter, tt iiiakt^s far 
better feed than cut hay, and all the expense of 
cutting and slacking is saved. On on average, 
about two feet of snow falls in the year, a little at 
a time ; and cattle and sheep can graze, with few 
exceptions, both winter and suniiiier. A small 
provision for the few sev(Tc days of an unusual 
snowfall is, how*cver, generally made by the provi- 
dent. 

‘ A great part of all these states and territories 
consists of what is here called wild land, that is, 
not owned by any private individuals. The greater 
portion belongs to the government, or has been 
gnuitcd by it to the railroad coiiijiuiiies, so many 
miles oil each side of their roads. Laud can there- 
fore be piiDchaseil on long time from the railroad 
companies, and a sound title given for the same ; 
or it can be acquirixl under the Homestead law 
from government which permits cveiy head of a 
family, or male over twenty-one years of age, who 
is a citizen of the United States, or has declared 
his intention to become one, to pre-empt or enter 
upon a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
ill any part of Uie public lands, for which a patent | 
is issuod after five years’ residence on the same, 
and the payment of one dollar twenty-five cents 
per acre, with this centre of operations uiion 
which to build his home and make his improve- 
ments, the adjacent wild land is all open as a 
range and feeding-ground for the settlers stock. 
Tlie cost of raising a threc-ycar-old steer out 
west is calculated at live dollars, or about twenty 


shillings sterling, including all expenses, which is 
certainly a small sum, all things considered. 

‘The whole of these pasture-grounds on tho 
CiisU^rn slope of the Rocky Mountains have the 
advantage of transportation near at hand by either 
the Union LVifm or Kansas Pacific railways ; 
which Texas, where cattle must be driven seven 
hundred miles for shipment, lias not. At present 
the local demand, owing to the thousands of men 
who are pouring into the newly discovered mining 
ilistricts, is even greater than the Supply, and pro- 
ducers can find a home market for all the cattle 
they cun furnish. Fur the benefit of those who 
have ever thouglrt of eiiibarkiiig in stock-raising 
in the United States, and who desire to know a 
little of the new Kden before bending their hope- 
ful steps that way, I have oifered the foregoing 
information ; and to it 1 will add u little advice, 
which from experience T am able to give, and 
which they would do well to follow. 

‘ During four years that 1 spent in Uruguay and 
the Argentine Republic in Soiitli America, each 
sneceediiig steamer of the Landport and Holt 
lino from Liverpool brought out to the river La 
Plata a crowd of young men from the old country — 
younger sons, retired officers of the army :iud navy, 
and others w'ith a few liundred pounds capital, 
bent on making their fortunes at shcep-nusing. 
We used to call them “ heaven-bom Blieep-rormers,” 
for tho majority could not tell a owe from a 
wether. Some few were succossful, as they had 
tho energy, grit, and good sense to be so anywhere ; 
but more w'dit home again empty-hatidod. Now 
their fault was this : they would come os far as 
Monte Video or Buenos Ayres, where they put up 
at the l)est hotel, and remained there a month or 
so playing pool, billiards, &c., with the mistaken 


idea that they were seeing what tho country was 
liku ; or' else they were making up their iiiiiuls 
where next to go, what to do, and how to do it. 
They had no definite plan niapned out when 
leaving homo, and so they wandored iu an aimless 
way about the country prospecting, until their 
caipital was so shrunk as to be well nigh useless ; 
iustcad of going to work at the first chance they got 
as a working shophenl, and so learning^ a little of 
the business they hud come to make their fortunes 
in, and of which they were perfectly ignorant. 

‘ Whoever comes out to our western countiy 
may ex]HH:t to have plenty of hard work to do, and 
turn into beil many a night thoroughly tired out, 
and find very little romance about it at first ; but 
hanl work is the only honest and manly road to 
success here. The less money a man brings with 
him the better, for he will be more likely to get to 
work at once, and learn the details of his business. 
Whatever capital he has to invest should be left 
behind him, until he has had at least six months’ 
experience as a Iiired Jierder on some large cattle 
ranch, and thou he won’t bo tempted to^ invest 
money in fancied opportunities until his self- 
imposed term for acquiring instruction and ex^ieri- 
eiicc shall have expired. He must have made up 
I his mind to begin thus at the foot of the ladder, or 
I he will not succeed ; and he must expect to find 
some pretty rough characters among his new 
comrailes, with whom he cannot put on any airs, 
or endeavour to assert any superiority, for though, 
as a rule, open-hearted, generous, and true os 
I steel, they are quick to take offence, and the 
uuickest man to draw his Colt's revolver settles the 
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dilfercnco in liis own favour. Howover, as lon» 
ns a man minds his own business, keeps sober, and 
is courteous and oblimng to those around him, he 
need not fear but that he w*ill iitid the settlers 
to bn good fellows, and always ready to give him 
a helping hand, and teach him what ho wants to 
know. He will meet all grades of society, and 
many educated men among them, who have 
dropped into their ranks llirough the love of 
wandering innate in the American, under the 
impulse of the well-known advice of the late 
Horace Greeley, “ Go west, young man.*’* 

The writer concliidi's by recommending young 
men bent on trying their luck in the West, not to 
trouble themselves with letters of introduction 
from Kmigralion Agency (Companies and free 
information offices in England to Miifliiimtinl 

« * in the United States or Canada, though 
M no reason against pui-cliasing through 
tickets from such ng(>rits, especially os they are 
to be had at a rcduci'd ])ricc. Lcltcrs of intni- 
diiction from such coiiijianies arc, says our writer, 
'a snare and a delusion.' Nor should they bring ’ 
inoro luggage than will fill a portmanteau, anil 
by all means not loiter in towns by tlie way. 
Considering the unsettled shite of society, we 
would hesitate to follow up the advices of the 
writer, further than to say that the young and 
adventurous with u taste for cattle-raising might 
do worse than try their fortune in the quarter of 
the world here reconimendod. Of one thing there 
can he no doubt. The growing demand for frtish 
meat not only in the Eastern States of the Union, 
but in England, gives promise of a lucrative system 
of stock-raising in the Far West. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIKXCE AND ARTS. 

I Ottr scientific and learned Societies having got 
j through the first weeks of their session, are pre- 
' jHiring during the Christmas holidays for a fresh 
! start in the New Year. Among subjects brought 
i before the Royal Society were ‘ Experimental Con- 
I tributions to the Theory of the Radiometer,’ by 
I Mr Crookes, in which the i^cculiariiies of the 
i remarkable instrument are ex]ilaincd iuoto clearly 
! than before, and a w'ay is opened for fnilher 
! investigation. We have already described Hie raili- 
I nmeter in these pages ; hence for the present, it 
I will suffice to state that by modifications of the 
form and material of the rotating discs, very 
curious effects are ])rodnccd ; that tlic mill may 
. be mode to stand still by improved exhaustion of 
I the gloss case, and that in a perfect vacuum (if 
I such could be produced) the beam of the torsion 
! balance ‘would be in perpetual motion.’ There 
will be more to explain on this subject before the 
session is over. 

A paper by MrG. II. Darwin, son of the eminent 
philfiBojdicr and naturalist, discusses the question 
of the fixity or mobility of the earth’s axis of 
rotation, and the possibility of variatiomi in the 
obliquity of the ecliptio— a question which has of 
I late attracted much attention. The sum of the 
argument is, that if the earth be quite rigid, no 
I redistribution of matter in new continents could 
^cver cause the deviation of the Pole from its 
primitive position to exceed the limit of about 
three 1 ''rees. Rut if it be true that the earth 


Tearliusts itself periodically to a new form of 
equilibrium, then there is a possibility of a cumu- 
lative effect; and the Pole may have wandered 
some ten or fifteen degrees from its primitive 
position, or have mode a smaller excursion and 
retiinied to near its old place. 

With Ti^rd to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
no such cumulation is possible. As Mr Darwin 
remarks, even gigantic polar ice-caps during the 
glacial period could not nave altered the position 
of the Arctic Circle W so much as three inches. 
Thas the obliquitv of the ecliptic has remained 
sensibly constant throughout geological history. 

How to account for the pescnce of fossils of 
tropicM animals and plants in the polar regions 
is still a difficulty. A recent suggestion by way of 
overcoming it is, that in the primeval ages the 
bulk of our atmosphere was much greater than at 
present, whereby the warmth of the eailh would 
be preserved and extended into regions which are 
now subject to perennial frost. 

The iinniversjiry meetings of the Royal Society 
may be leganlcd as records of the ])rogrcss of 
science, for the FresMent makes known wliat has 
been done during the year, and in presenting the 
medals, sets forth the reasons fur tlie siiveral 
awards. Tims at the last anniveiaary, the Copley 
medal was given to (’laiide R'l-nard, a famous 
French physiologist, for his discovery of the sugar- 
making function of the liver, which opened entinjly 
new views of the animal economy, and hcl])ed to 
advance the science of physiology. Formerly it 
Wius thought that the liver had nothing to do but 
secrete bile; now we know that chemical actions 
of dilTiireut nature are hiung carried on at the same 
time with such results as to make of the liver, 
as has been happily said, ‘ the sweetener of life.’ 
The study of these actions ranks among the must 
interesting of jdiysiological inijuiries. 

By means of the spectroscope our knowledge of 
cosmical science has been greatly extended ; and 
another Froiichman, M. .Taiissen, was singled out 
for the Rmnford medal, for his many contrihulious 
to spectroscopy — a scieiico as yet in its infancy, lint 
full of promise. He was in India observing the 
eclipse of IHOH, when, with a Mash of ge.nius, it 
occurred to him that an eclipse is necessary 
to enable astronomers to take observations of solar 
plienomeiiii, hut Hint by n proper arrangement of 
the spectroscope tlie ragged tidge of the sun — 
which prcsciita such imjiuriout phenomena — can 
he observed on any clear daj^. ‘4 

A Royal medal was given to Mr William 
Fronde, F.RS., for liis theoretical and' experimen- 
tal researches on the behaviour of ships. These 
researches were carried on by means of excellent 
instninients of his own invention, with which he 
iiienanred the oscillations or ‘ rolling ’ of ships. In 
a conntiy which depends so much on its navy as 
England, it is of the highest importance to know 
all that can be known about and their 

behaviour, end on questions of forn* of resistaneq. 
or propulsion, Mr Troude’s mechanical skill and 
theoretical acuteness place him in the foremost 
rank os an authority. 

In her voyage round the world ^ three years 
and a half, the GhaHenger sailed nefirly sixty-nine 
thousand miles ; made hundreds of soundings, 
ascertained the nature of the sea-bottom over 
enormous areas, colleetod thousands of animals 
and plants from land and sea, made long series of 
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observations on teniperatiuc and currents, discov- 
ered facts which throw light on iniportunt geo- 
logical questions, and increased our knowledge of 
the physics and natural histoiy of the globo to a 
Buiprising extent Sir Wyville Thomson, F.ILS., 
was Director of the scientific staff by whom all 
this work was accomplished ; and by awarding him 
one of the two lloyol medals for the present year, 
the Eoyal Society have expressed their opinion of 
his merits. Many readers will be glad to know 
that measures are in progress for publishing the 
histoiy and results of this mcinorable voyage. 

A German chemist has made a long scries of 
careful experiments to ascertain the quantity of 
carbonic acid given off in respiration and perspira- 
tion by different animals. From among his most 
important conclusions printed in the Jouriuil of 
the Chemical Society, wo select a few which ap- 
]>ear worth wider notice. In proportion to their 
weighty the lui^^t qiumtity of carbonic acid is 
given off hy binls—mammals come next — and 
worms, amphibia, fishes and snails form another 


worms, amphibia, fishes and snails form another 
group in which the excretion of carbonic acid is 
much smaller : of these, worms give ulT the most. 


and snails the least Those that live in water give 
off more carbonic acid to the air than they do to 
the water ; and yoinm animals more than old ones, 
l^xperiinciiits with coloured light shew that under 
tlio green and yellow more carbonic, acid is ex- 
cietcd than in ordinary daylight ; and on com lur- 
ing light and darkness, it was found that much less 
carbonic acid is given off during the night iluui 
during tlie day. In coloured light the iiiilk-whitc 
and blue rays come next to the green and yellow 
ill activity ; and the red and violet are the least 
active. 

The same Journal publishes a statement con- 
eeming the action of sea-water on lead : * Fi*cshly 
cut strips of h^ad were kept in a hotlle of w.ar 
water for four days, the bottle bfdng frequently 
shaken. No trace of lead could be directed -in the 
water, but the bright surface of the strips was 
coated with an insoluble lead coiiipouiid. Hence 
lead pipes may be used in marine aiiuaria without 
any fear of injury to their inhabitants.’ 

A series of lectures on the Laws of 1 [ealtli is ■ 
ill course of delivery at the Society of Ails, eluci- 
dated by c'tiver experiments. 'I'he lecture on 
Digestion wiis esjiccially remarkable, for the x>ro- 
cess of digestion was shewn in glass vessels by 
chemical means which a few years ago would 
have been thought impossible. iSolid meat aud 
chopped meat wem dissolved, before the eyes of 
the audience to exemplify the action of the gastric 
juice, and the necessity for and advantage of 
mastication. < 

In the state of Durango, Mexico, about nine 
thousand feet above the sea, there is a remark- 
able tin-bearing district more than twenty miles 
in extent, concerning which a 4ew particulars have 
been maile puldic. By sinking of shafts it has 
been asccrtain^^' that stream tin and ore abound 
over the whole district The ore is found loose 
in the veins in irregular rounded masses from 
the size of a pin’s head to that of a man’s head ; 
and the supply is so great that ‘meUllic tin can 
be produced a cost of two cents a pound.’ 
There are six nuudnd veins already known, aud 
nmre than three hundred drifts of stream tin. A 
visitor to the spot is of opinion that the tin ore 
is still forming. A portion of a vein was left 


standing in 1864. On examining the place in a 
Bubscqueiit visit in 1870, he found that 'new 
films or layers of cassiterito had been deposited, 
and in some places noticed that peculiar variety 
known as toad’s-cyc tin, which he believes had 
formed during liis absence.’ 

It is not difficult to believe that digging has 
never been held in sucli esteem as in the present 
century, for to say nothing of the tons of gold and 
silver and of other minerals which have been dug 
out of the earth within the past fifty years, many 
chapters of ancient bislory have been brought to 
light by digging in various parts of the world, 
and our knowledge of the arts and architceturc of 
bygone ages has been increased. Nineveh and 
Babylon have been made to reappear and give up 
their tre;iHures. Travellers to Jerusalem may now 
sec portions of the city os they stood in the days of 
David and Solomon : grand historical buildings of 
the Jlomc of the emperors have been disinterred ; 
and at Troy, Dr Schliemami has discovered cities 
more ancient than the Ilium described by Homer. 
Since then, while digging at Argos he found tlio 
tombs of Agaiiutmnoii and other ancient heroes, 
containing bones, utensils, golden sceptres, aiul 
jewelry of matchless workmanship. Discoveries 
not less iinx)ortant have l)een made by General di 
Ccsuola ill Cyprus: sculptures by thousands in 
marble and alabaster ; numerous gems, ornaments 
ill bronze, tcriTOrCOlta ; rings and armlets of imissive 
gold; mui'C than two hundred delicately worked 
articles in silver, at least two thousand years old ; 
and the oHicial seal of Thothiuosis 111. king of 
E^pt, who conquered Cyprus in the days when 
his subjects were building the third and fourth 
L’^'raiuiils. This sc.al is perfect, and is described 
as 'a finely cut stone, pierced and mounted in 
gold, with its ancient movable handle of silver.’ 
Among all these what admirable specimens there 
will be for moilern muscniiis ! And more may be 
exxiected, for the researches will be continued. 
In the progress of his work the Gcmcral lias 
ideutifietl the sites of seventeen ancient cities, one 
of which is Kitiiiin, the Ciiittiin of the Bible. And 
last wc hear of the discovery of ancient towns and 
golden oriiumcuts in the wild siuidy Desert of Gobi 
in Eastern Turkestan, an account of which was 
recently rend at a niceliug of the lioyal Geographi- 
cal Society. 

To these particulars we may odd the interesting 
fact., that ill the series of translations from ancient 
Mgyptimi ]iu))yri jircserved in the British Museum, 
one has just been published which shews that 
much intercourse — ^not always peaceful— prevailed 
between h>g}q)t and the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Tlie hv^t uuiuber of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the lioyal Asiatic Society contains au 
article on tho ' Beliefs and (Jsngt^s among the Pre- 
Islamitic Arabs,’ which is widl worth reading, for 
there is much Jii the history of those early days 
analogous to Biblical ancient history. They appear 
to have in fact much in common, and the ^riptiire 
names arc recognisable in their Arab dress. The 
subject is lull of interest, and wUl probably have 
more light thrown upon it if ever the ' great mins 
of Vremeu ’ should he excavated. It will perhaps 
surprise some resulers to leom that much of what 
is called Mohammedanism existed before Uroham- 
med. He found usages aud licliefs in full fprcc, 
and adopted theiii ; us, for example, the pih 5 ; .':.aage 
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to Mecca, the kissing of the black stone, the ritn- 
ning between Cafa and Merwah, and the sacrificing 
of cattle. 

The year just closing will be iiioiiiomble for 
many forms of intellectual activity, for multifari- 
ous discussion on matters app(*.rtniiiing to educa- 
tion, for advocacy of endowment of research, and 
for decay of the feeling that knowledge is worth 
acquiring for its own sake alone. For example, 
we have an archbishop delivering prizes to suc- 
cessful students at Afanchester, and telling them 
that, by far too much of our public-school edu- 
cation is taken up with liatin and Greek, and a 
very little of the sauce of mathematics : that the 
ancient classics as a whole arc by no means the 
splendid models of form and taste which they hail 
been licld to be : and that modern Ocrinan, French, 
and English olfer resources for acquiring know- 
ledge, for the building up of a refined form, and 
on elevated style, in a higher di^grcT. than the 
languages of antiquity. The anatomy of a modern 
language Is a study of exlian.stless interest, and 
as iiiiich intellectual acuteness may be dcvelopeti 
in construing Sliakspearc as in constriiiiig Horace. 
Then, again, we have the President of the Epidemi- 
ological Society endeavouring to remove popular 
error by calling on an audience of the medical 
pi-ofession to abandon * Hcmi-mystical s])cculation,’ ' 
and to look on epidemic in its true light. *'rhc I 
use of the. word epidemic itself/ he said, ‘ wits 
proliably a necessity of medicine ; but it should be 
used only in its common and natural sense to 
signify common to or iilfecting a whole people, or 
a great number in a community ; aud alt mystical 
notions with regard to it should bo wholly laid 
aside. It is the disease that constitutes the epi- 
demic, and not the epidemic the disease.* 

With regard to Messrs Sharp and Smith's 
app^alus for converting sca-wuter into fresh, | 
noticed in this Journal for November 4, and | 
which we believe w:ui the invention of Mr A. P. 
Sharp of Dublin, wc have to inform our readers 
that further information may bo had by applying 
to the manufacturers at 3(i West Ferry Road, Mill- 
wall, London ; at 3 York Buildings, Dole Street, 
Liverjwol ; or at 21 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


Hail 1 wingbd proiihet of the stark white sleep ; 

As Spring, the cnckoo greets, thy bode wo hear 
Of Winter, though thy onufrdres silence kuep 
From tlawu till evo, thou wail'st the drooping year. 
And hark ! -such cadences wore affectation, 

Did human voice intone such lamentation ; 

Now ; more thou savoiirest of resignation, 

Seeing Natnre's face each dawn more pinched aud 
drear. 

Brave nursciy pel of legendary Ion? 

And grcciiwoml fame, thy name *8 beloved, thy dnn 
Hcd-brcastcil coat hath shewn since times of yore 
A hero's heirloom, marked with victory on. 

Dut Rubin, why so piteous a repiiier { 

The common lot If No * woud-noto wild* is finer 
On Winter's verge, ilian thy delicious minor : 

Do Oontemplalion's soul in unison. 

Ah, ah ! an elfin flight ; what tricksy sprite 
PossoRSOH time to cut so quaint a e.tper ? 

Did hapless emmet tempt thy appetite 
To strike with iiiandihlo of lethal taper ? 

Or did the flattering siiiibtMniR nerve thy wing, 

Aiul touch thy breast, with amours of the Spring ? 

And turn thy head with vain imagining 
Of plumes bright, aud sjtirits ahmy* luippier / 

Well, tike thee all in all, thy fame and tlicc. 

Of winghd guests tiioii art tht vcrwitile, 

All Siiminer long thy gallant lance is frc(\ 

And then in Autumn-shrift thou dost beguile. 

Tbiil ! welcome to our Yule-tide ehcer ; 

Wcleonie as pniise to (kmU^miilation's car. 

Lonely as herald of the vernal year— 

And when all stark lies Nature dim and ilrcar. 

May Vesta's bounty cheer thy heart awhile. 

I VoluMfi XU I, of thn Fourth St*rw8 of CirAMiiKii.s'a 
JouK?rAT< is now compldnl, price Xine SMUimjs, 

A Title-page, and Tmler^ price One Penny, haiHr heen 
prepared, and may he orderetl through any bookseller. 

An elegant rltdh raae for binding the vihole of the 
nuitdte.es for 1870 is also retafy. 

Back nundters to tmnjtlele sets may at aU limes be 
had. 


THE RODIN. 

Sm Dawn descends enrobed in silveiy light, 
When hodden gray enslirouds the garden wallii^ 
And phantom trees arc clothed in grizzly white, 
And Sllenoe quivers as the dead leaf falls. 
Invisibly tbou haunt’at iho spectral gloom, 
Trilling lone matin-songs o'er Summer's tomb^ 
Elegiac, as if the dawn of doom 
Premoniioiy toned thy canticles. 


Next Saturday, January 6, 1877, will he commenced 
in this Journal, a Novel, entitled 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONa 
By Miu Newman, 

Author of Too Late, &c, 

(Would Mr Spooner kindly couimunicatu his address to 
the Editor?) 
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